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The  completion  of  our  First  Volume  affords  an  opportu- 
nity, of  which  we  readily  avail  ourselves,  to  address  a  few  words 
to  our  Readers. 

Six  months  have  already  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of 
our  labours,  in  the  course  of  which  we  have  sedulously  sought 
to  realize  the  exertions  and  fulfil  the  objects  set  forth  in  our 
Prefatory  Address that  we  have  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful, 
our  circulation,  and  the  encouragement  of  those  whose  applause 
we  court,  and  whose  cause  we  advocate,  authorize  us  to  con- 
clude. 

Our  undertaking,  we  would  remind  our  comrades,  is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  standard  of  Miscellanies,  whose  scope  is 
unlimited: — OUR  path  is  so  beset  with  delicacy,  and  so  restricted 
in  range,  that  we  feel  like  the  curbed  war-horse  champing  his 
bit,  and  measuring  with  eager  gaze  and  longing  spirit  the 
boundless  field  in  which  he  pants  to  expatiate.  To  us,  by  our 
constitution,  the  domain  of  general  Literature,  Art,  and  Sci- 
ence, and  the  walks  of  Poetry  and  Imagination,  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  sealed  ground.  With  resources  ample  and  inexhaust- 
ible, the  difficulty  of  selection,  for  the  above  reason,  and  the 
nicety  of  calculation  as  to  our  boundary  tine,  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  priests  of  the  temple  themselves :  in  many  in- 
stances, indeed,  we  are  doomed  to  experience  that  our  power 
of  diffusing  amusement,  novelty,  and  information  is,  malgre  nous, 
cramped  and  abridged  by  the  technical  limits  imposed  upon  our 
agency.  These  facts  we  mention,  not  in  apology  for  defici- 
encies of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  be  conscious,  but  in  ex- 
planation of  our  expedients  to  introduce  more  variety  and  ge- 
neral interest  into  a  Periodical  in  its  nature  exclusive  and  it 
may  be  thought,  heeding  relief  from  contingent  monotony. 
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Anxious  to  produce  a  publication  conforming  to  the  wants 
and  worthy  of  the  suffrages  of  our  constituents,  while  we 
have  adhered  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  our  original  plan, 
we  have  availed  ourselves  of  every  suggestion  which,  in 
our  unprejudiced  judgment,  tended  to  the  correction  or  im- 
provement of  its  details ;  and  we  feel  it  a  pleasing  duty  to  ac- 
knowledge our  obligations  in  this  respect,  both  for  their  relative 
value,  and  as  indications  of  the  interest  taken  in  our  Work, 
and  of  Unity  in  the  Services. 

We  would  here  beg  leave  to  impress  upon  our  Professional 
Readers,  that  our  design  includes  functions  of  far  more  impor- 
tance, as  concerns  themselves,  than  the  mere  provision  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  passing  hour  ;  and  that,  in  supporting  a  periodical 
of  this  nature,  they  are,  in  fact,  promoting  their  own  interests, 
and  sustaining  an  appropriate  organ  of  self-defence,  when  the 
necessity  may  arise.    In  this  point  of  view,  The  United  Ser- 
vice Journal  could  not,  perhaps,  have  appeared  at  a  more 
seasonable  moment.    In  the  calm  and  security  of  a  protracted 
peace,  succeeding  the  convulsions  and  instability  attendant  on 
a  war  such  as  the  last,  nations,  like  individuals,  readily  forget 
the  urgency  of  a  past  danger,  and  undervalue  the  claims  upon 
their  justice  and  gratitude  of  those  by  whose  heroism  and 
devotedness  their  safety  was  achieved.    The  victorious  Force, 
which  in  the  hour  of  action  by  sea  and  land  had  lavished  its 
blood  and  wasted  its  energies  in  her  defence,  then  appears  to 
the  country  less  an  aegis  to  be  providently  upheld,  than  an  incu- 
bus to  be  precipitately  shaken  off;  except,  perhaps,  when  the 
occasional  outbreak  of  a  malcontent  and  destructive  spirit  at 
home  awakens  a  sense  of  danger,  and  stamps  a  transient  value 
on  the  services  of  men  who,  ever  faithful  to  their  public  duty, 
are  at  once  the  agents  of  peace — and  its  victims. 

To  watch  and  propitiate  these  prejudices,  dissipate  erroneous 
impressions  regarding  the  Services,  and  set  ourselves  right  with 
our  countrymen  firmly  but  temperately,  as  becomes  men  accus- 
tomed to  a  pervading  but  not  a  blind  subordination,  is  amongst 
the  leading  objects  of  The  United  Service  Journal. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

Wr  are  not  inclined  to  inflict  a  homily  upon  our  Friends  and 
Readers,  bv  way  of  grace  to  the  entertainment  we  are  enabled  to 
set  before  them  ;  but  we  would  solicit  their  brief  attention  to 
some  observations  we  think  it  right  to  premise,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  fairly  understood  at  the  outset. 

For  the  formula  of  this  work,  we  refer  to  the  Prospectus — 
its  spirit  it  is  our  purpose  to  define. 

Within  its  pages,  communications  on  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge connected  with  the  Naval  and  Military  Services  shall,  as 
occasions  occur,  find  careful  and  impartial  admission, — they  shall 
serve,  as  far  as  our  zealous  ministry  may  avail,  to  chronicle  the 
achievements,  record  the  services,  and  embody  the  suggestions  of 
men  whose  examples  are  illustrious,  and  of  those  who  emulate 
such  models. 

For  sources  of  novel  and  interesting  information  regarding 
Foreign  and  remoter  Regions,  we  shall  not,  in  due  season,  be  at 
a  loss.    British  Power  is  ubiquitous — 

"  Qua:  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?" 

To  render  our  pages  worthy  of  the  character  to  which  they 
aspire,  we  shall  court  the  contributions  of  the  most  able,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  or  restriction  of  range,  except  where  limitation 
is  exacted  upon  moral  or  political  grounds.  We  are  unwilling 
to  be  misunderstood  in  any  particular,  still  less  on  the  subject 
of  Politic*.  As  a  question  op  party,  this  topic  shall  find  no 
place  in  the  United  Service  Journal;  and  while  we  firmly 
deprecate  any  unfair  inference  of  blind  subserviency  to  am/  sys- 
tem, or  to  any  quarter,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  refuse  our  conni- 
vance with  captious  complaints,  or  querulous  recrimination,  in- 
volving personal  motives  irrelevant  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
professions.  Our  aim  is  higher;  and  we  frankly  appeal  to  the 
manly  confidence  and  cordial  co-operation  of  our  gallant  and 
gifted  comrades  of  the  "  Flood  and  Field,"  who,  in  consulting 
their  own  bosoms,  will  find  a  guarantee  for  the  sincerity  of  our 
zeal,  and  the  steadiness  of  our  principles. 

I'.  S.  Journ.  No.  1 .  Jan.  1829.  u 
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While  our  objects  comprehend  the  best  interests  and  more 
elevated  pursuits  of  the  professions,  we  are  far  from  purposing  to 
detach  the  "  dulce"  from  its  severer  comate ; — linked  with  the 
"  utile"  what  combination  can  form  so  perfect  a  whole  ?  Would 
that  we  could  attain  it !  In  attempting,  at  least,  to  do  so,  we 
feel  that  an  exclusive  adherence  to  purely  professional  topics 
would  prove  insufficient  for  the  general  intelligence  which  per- 
vades the  Services,  perhaps  in  a  higher  degree  than  in  most  other 
classes.  British  officers  are  so  constantly  in  relation  with  society 
at  large;  are  so  interwoven  with  it  by  ties  of  blood,  mutual 
sympathies,  and  common  interests ;  each,  like  the  Roman,*  al- 
ternately emerging  from  and  relapsing  to  its  bosom,  as  his  coun- 
try's honour  or  exigencies  require,  that  a  corresponding  expan- 
sion of  limits,  comparatively  circumscribed,  appears  expedient  to 
meet  the  demand  for  more  diffused  information. 

"  Desipere  in  loco"  is  as  sweet  to  the  votaries  of  Bellona,  and, 
perhaps,  more  necessary  than  to  the  "  Idlers'"  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  resources,  they  shall  not  lack  the 
literary  relaxation  to  which  they  are  entitleu  at  our  hands.  It 
is  here,  however,  that  the  greater  difficulty  exists.  In  points  of 
practical  instruction,  or  scientific  disquisition,  there  is  definite 
matter  to  grapple  with, — to  reflect  on,  or  refute ; — but  in  the 
boundless  and  exuberant  domains  of  fancy  and  feeling,  the  trite 
"  de  gustibus"  applies  with  particular  force,  and  renders  the 
task  of  a  literary  caterer  one  of  no  slight  embarrassment.  In 
fact,  so  much  depends  on  individual  temperament,  and  the  "  mol- 
lia  tempora"  in  the  appreciation  of  literature  addressed  to  the 
taste  and  sympathies  of  beings  so  variously  organized  as  "  Read- 
ers," that  any  attempt  at  universal  adaptation  would  be  chime- 
rical. We  snail  therefore  only  aim  at  as  close  an  approximation 
to  general  satisfaction  as  the  case  will  admit :  while  tor  the  com- 
plication of  interests  to  be  reconciled,  as  well  as  for  our  peculiar 
position  as  officers  and  citizens,  we  claim  the  consideration  and 
indulgence  of  our  readers. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  observe,  that  although  the  more 
especial  representatives  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Services,  we  do 
not,  on  that  account,  anticipate  exclusion  from  the  notice  and 
patronage  of  that  indulgent  and  universal  Reader — The  Public. 
Indeed,  we  shall  err  in  our  anticipations,  if  the  United  Ser- 
vice Journal  do  not  prove  a  repository  of  details  attractive 
to  the  general  taste,  and  not  unsuited  to  the  perusal  of  our  ac- 
complished countrywomen,  ever  disposed  to  look  with  sympathy 
and  favour  on  the  pains  and  perils  which  beset — 

"  Othello's  occupation." 
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MEMOIR  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  HOSTK,  BART. 

Tub  naval  service  of  England  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  recent 
death  of  Sir  William  Hoste ;  and  although  this  loss  would  have  been 
more  felt  a  few  years  ago  than  now,  when  the  country  is  enjoying  a 
state  of  profound  peace,  yet  our  gratitude  for  past  services,  and  our  ad- 
miration of  high  talents,  unwearied  zeal,  and  heroical  bravery,  should 
make  us  equally  anxious  to  pay  every  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
him  who  has  served  his  country  so  well,  as  though  he  had  been  snatch- 
ed from  us,  like  Nelson,  in  the  very  act  of  achieving  great  and  me- 
morable deeds.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
life,  merits,  and  exploits  of  the  gallant  deceased,  will  be  at  once  a  gra- 
tifying task  to  ourselves,  and  wiB  furnish  an  interesting  subject  for  the 
contemplation  of  our  readers. 

The  career  of  Sir  William  Hoste  in  the  navy,  was  commenced  under 
the  friendly  auspices  of  Lord  Nelson,  with  whom,  in  the  Agamemnon 
and  in  other  ships,  he  served  till  the  year  1797>  when  at  the  attack  on 
the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  his  Lordship,  then  Capt.  Nelson,  having  lost 
an  arm,  Young  Hoste  was  transferred  to  the  Theseus  of  seventy-four 
guns,  commanded  by  Capt.  Ralph  Miller.  That  the  separation  of  the 
young  officer  from  his  valuable  friend  must  have  been  a  painful  one, 
will  be  readily  conceived,  and  that  even  the  great  hero  himself  felt 
some  regret  at  parting  with  a  youth  in  whom  he  recognized  so  many 
of  his  own  qualities,  is  no  less  unquestionable.  Nelson,  indeed,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  lady,  thus  prophecies  the  future  celebrity  of  young 
Hoste.  "  Hoste  is,  indeed,  a  most  exceeding  good  boy,  and  will  shine  in 
our  service."  And  writing*  to  the  Rev.  Dixon  Hoste,  of  Godwick, 
Norfolk,  (the  youth's  father,)  Nelson  says, — 

"  You  cannot,  my  dear  Sir,  receive  more  pleasure  in  reading  this  letter  than  I 
have  in  writing  it,  to  say  that  your  son  is  every  tiling  which  his  clearest  friends  can 
wish  him  to  be;  and  is  a  strong  proof,  that  the  greatest  gallantry  may  lie  under 
the  most  gentle  behaviour.  Two  days  ago  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  small  vessel 
from  a  number  of  people  who  had  got  on  shore  to  prevent  us  ;  she  was  carried 
in  a  high  style,  and  your  good  son  was  by  my  side." — To  the  Rev.  Dixon  Ho*tef 
of  Godwick,  Norfolk,  Feb.  14,  1794: 

To  the  same,  May  3d.  "  The  little  brushes  we  have  lately  had  with  the  enemy 
only  serve  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  already  said  of  him ;  and 
in  his  navigation  you  will  find  him  equally  forward,  lie  highly  deserves  every 
thing  I  can  do  to  make  him  happy." 

In  about  four  years  subsequent  to  this  period,  Mr.  Hoste  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  La  Mutine,  in  which  he  succeeded  the  Hon. 
T.  B.  Capel,  who  was  promoted  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  In  the 
December  following  he  was  confirmed  in  this  appointment  by  the 
Admiralty ;  and  in  La  Mutine  Capt.  Hoste  continued  to  serve  till 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  In  January,  1802,  he  was  made  Post  Captain  ; 
and  he  subsequently  commanded  the  Eurydice,  of  twenty-four  guns, 
and  the  Amphion  frigate,  in  which  latter  snip  one  of  his  most  gallant 
exploits  was  performed. 


•  For  the  correspondence  and  some  of  the  particulars  of  this  sketch,  we  are  indehted 
partly  to  the  "  Naval  Chronicle,"  and  partly  to  Marshall's  "  Naval  Biography." 
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We  have  no  record  of  the  career  of  Capt.  Hoste  from  the  alwve- 
mentioned  time  till  1809,  when  we  find  him  cruizing  in  the  Adriatic, 
as  senior  officer  on  that  station.  During  his  service  here,  his  vigilance 
rendered  the  Venetian  Gulf  a  dangerous  place  for  the  vessels  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  he  was  further  occupied  in  conveying  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements to  the  garrisons  of  Ancona,  Corfu,  and  other  Ionian  islands. 
The  actions  in  which  he  was  engaged  while  on  this  service  were  many  ; 
and  some  of  them  were  of  an  important  description,  particularly  the 
very  gallant  and  successful  attacks  on  the  enemy's  forts  and  vessels 
at  Cortelazzo,  between  Venice  and  Trieste,  and  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Lissa.  With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  former  affair,  Lord  Colli  ng- 
wood  thus  expressess  himself  in  an  official  dispatch  : — 

"  1  have  on  many  occasions  had  to  represent  the  real,  the  bravery,  and  the 
nice  concert  of  measures  that  are  necessary  to  success,  which  have  distinguished 
the  services  of  Capt.  Hoste  ;  and  this  late  attack  of  the, enemy  is  not  inferior  to 
those  many  instances  which  have  before  obtained  for  him  praise  and  admiration. 
The  manner  iu  which  he  speaks  of  Lieut.  Phillot,  who  commanded  the  party, 
and  of  the  other  officers  and  men,  is  highly  honourable  to  them ;  but  the 
Amphiou's  officers  and  men,  following  the  example  of  their  Captain,  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  than  they  are.*  *  *  Within  a  month  two  divisions  of  the  euemy's 
gun-boats  have  been  taken,  consisting  of  six  each." 

There  are  not  many  officers  in  the  service  under  whose  direction 
more  boat-actions  have  been  carried  into  effect,  than  under  that  of 
Capt.  Hoste.  He  was  the  sworn  foe  to  inactivity,  and  when  he 
could  effect  nothing  with  his  ships,  he  was  constantly  contriving  expe- 
ditions with  boats,  not  only  to  cut  out  vessels,  but  to  destroy  the  batte- 
ries of  the  enemy,  and  to  capture  his  towns.  In  tliis  way  the  town  of 
Grao,  in  the  gulf  of  Trieste,  and  a  convoy  laden  with  naval  stores  for 
the  arsenal  at  Venice,  were  captured  in  the  most  gallant  style,  by  the 
boats  of  the  Amphion,  Active,  and  Cerberus. 

We  come  now  to  the  mention  of  the  most  conspicuous  naval  victory 
which  had  for  some  time  been  achieved  in  the  Mediterranean  station,  to 
wit,  the  triumphant  action  maintained,  March  13th,  1811,  by  Capt. 
Hoste  against  a  squadrou  of  the  enemy  of  greatly  superior  force,  off 
the  island  of  Lissa.1 

We  are  in  possession  of  a  little  characteristic  anecdote  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  made  public,  and  which  shows  the  coolness  and  cou- 
rage of  Capt.  Hoste  in  battle.  When  the  enemy  were  advancing  to 
break  the  line  in  the  action  off  Liss;i,  our  hero  bailed  his  old  friend, 
Capt.  Gordon,  then  commanding  the  Active,  the  ship  immediately  astern 
of  the  Amphion,  in  these  familiar  words, — '<  I  sav,  Jemmv,  pass  the 
word  to  keep  the  Hying-iib-boom  over  the  taffel,  for  we  must  not  let 
these  rascals  break  the  line.  Half  an  hour  on  this  tack  is  worth  two 
on  the  other."  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  "  Jemmy"  was  of  all  men 
the  most  likely  to  fulfil  this  injunction.  We  need  not  remind  our  na- 
val readers,  that  the  battle  off  Lissa  is  the  only  engagement  of  any  ex- 
tent on  record,  in  which  the  lines  on  both  sides  were  formed  entirely 
of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels. 


•  The  Admiralty  presented  Captains  Hoste,  Gordon,  Whitby  and  Hornby,  with  gold 
medals  emblematic  o»  the  above  action.    Their  first  lieutenants  were  made  commanders, 
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The  following  is  the  gallant  officer's  own  account  of  this  victory,  in 
which  every  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  evident  reluctance  of  the 
writer  to  speak  of  his  own  deeds,  and  the  anxiety  he  manifests  to  bring 
forward,  in  the  best  possible  way,  the  merits  and  bravery  of  his  com- 
panions. « 

"Amphion,  off  I  Asm,  March  14,  1811. 

"Sir,— It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  after  an  action 
of  six  hours  we  have  completely  defeated  the  combiued  French  and  Italian 
squadrons,  consisting  of  five  frigates,  one  corvette,  one  brig,  two  schooners, 
one  gun-boat,  and  one  xebec;  the  force  opposed  to  them  was  his  Majesty's 
ships  Amphion,  Active,  Cerberus,  and  Volage.*  On  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
the  Active  made  the  signal  for  a  strange  fleet  to  windward,  and  day-light  dis- 
covered to  us  the  enemy's  squadron  lying-to,  off  the  north  point  of  Lissa;  tlie 
wind  at  that  time  was  from  the  N.  W.,  blowing  a  fine  breeze.  Tlie  enemy  hav- 
ing formed  in  two  divisions,  instantly  bore  down  to  attack  us  under  all  possible 
sail.  Tlie  British  line,  led  by  the  Amphion,  was  formed  by  signal  in  the  closest 
order  on  starboard  tack  to  receive  them.  At  9  A.  M.  the  action  commenced  by 
our  firing  on  the  headmost  ships  as  they  came  within  range.  Tlie  intention 
of  the  eueray  appeared  to  be  to  break  our  line  in  two  places,  the  starboard  di- 
vision, led  by  the  French  Commodore,  bearing  upon  the  Amphion  and  Active, 
and  the  larboard  division  on  the  Cerberus  and  Volage.  In  this  attempt  he 
failed  (though  almost  aboard  of  us),  by  the  well-directed  fire  and  compact  order 
of  our  line.  He  then  endeavoured  to  round  the  van  ship,  to  engage  to  leeward, 
and  thereby  place  us  between  two  fires;  but  was  so  warmly  received  in  the 
attempt,  and  rendered  so  totally  unmanageable,  that  in  the  act  of  wearing  he 
went  on  shore  on  the  rocks  of  Lissa,  in  the  greatest  possible  confusion. 

"  The  line  was  then  wore  to  renew  the  action,  the  Amphion  not  half  a  cable's 
length  from  the  shore ;  the  remainder  of  the  enemy's  starboard  division  passing 
under  our  stern  and  engaging  us  to  leeward,  whilst  the  larboard  division 
tacked  and  remained  to  windward,  engaging  the  Cerberus,  Volage,  and  Active. 
In  this  situation  the  action  continued  with  great  fury,  his  Majesty's  ships  fre- 
quently in  positions  which  unavoidably  expose/!  them  to  a  raking  fire  from  the 
enemy*,  who,  with  his  superiority  of  numbers,  had  ability  to  take  ad  vantage  of  it; 
but  nothing.  Sir,  could  withstand  the  brave  squadron  I  had  tlie  honour  to  com- 
mand. At  1  lh  20*  A.  M.  the  Flore  struck  her  colours,  and  at  noon  the  Bellona 
followed  her  example.  Tlie  enemy  to  windward  now  endeavoured  to  make  off, 
but  were  followed  up  as  close  as  the  disabled  state  of  his  Majesty's  ships  would 
admit  of;  and  the  Active  and  Cerberus  were  enabled  at  3  P.  M.  to  compel  the 
sternmost  of  them  to  surrender,  when  the  action  ceased,  leaving  us  in  possession 
of  the  Corona  of  44  guns,  and  the  Bellona  32.f  The  Favorite  of  44  guns,  on 
shore,  shortly  after  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion,  the  corvette  making  all 
possible  sail  to  the  HMi.,  and  two  frigates  crowding  sail  for  the  port  of  Lessina, 
the  brig  making  ofTto  the  §.  E.t  and  the  small  craft  flying  in  every  direction ; 
nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  prevent  them,  having  no  ship  in  a  state  to  follow 
them. 

"  I  must  now  account  for  the  Flore's  getting  away  after  she  had  struck  her 
colours.  At  the  time  I  was  engaged  with  that  ship,  the  Bellona  was  raking  us ; 
and  when  she  struck,  I  had  no  boat  that  could  possibly  take  possession  of  her. 


•  Favorite,  Flore,  Danae,  and  Corona,  of  44  guns  and  350  men  each  ;  the  latter  a 
24-pounder  frigate  ;  ltellona,  of  36  guns  and  224  men  ;  and  Carolina  of  the  same  force, 
although  described  by  Capt.  Hoste  as  a  corvette.  The  brig  and  other  small  vessels 
carried  in  the  whole  36  guns  and  307  men,  making,  with  the  addition  of  500  troops,  a 
grand  total  of  284  guns  and  2,655  men.  The  British  squadron  mounted  156  guns; 
anS  being  104  short  of  complement,  went  into  action  w  ith  only  879  men. 

t  The  Bellona  mounted  36  guns. 
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I  therefore  preferred  closing  with  the  Bellona  and  taking  her,  to  losing  time 
alongside  the  Flore,  which  ship  I  already  considered  belonging  to  us.  I  call 
on  the  officers  of  my  own  squadron,  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy,  to  witness  my 
assertion.  The  correspondence  I  have  had  on  this  subject  with  the  French 
Captain  of  the  Danac"  (now  their  Commodore),  and  which  I  enclose  herewith, 
is  convincing;  and  even  their  own  officers,  prisoners  here,  acknowledge  the  fact. 
Indeed,  I  might  have  sunk  her,  and  so  might  the  Active  ;  but  as  the  colours  were 
down,  and  all  firing  from  her  had  long  ceased,  both  Capt.  Gordon  and  myself 
considered  her  as  our  own ;  the  delay  of  getting  a  boat  on  ooard  the  Bellona,  and 
the  anxious  pursuit  of  Capt.  Gordon  after  the  beaten  enemy,  enabled  him  to 
steal  off,  till  too  late  for  our  shattered  ships  to  come  up  with  him,  his  rigging 
and  sails  apparently  not  much  injured  ;  but  by  the  laws  of  war  I  shall  ever  main- 
tain he  belongs  to  us.  The  enemy's  squadron  was  commanded  by  Mons.  Du- 
bourdieu,  a  Capitaine  de  vaisseau,  and  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  who  is 
killed.  In  justice  to  a  brave  man,  I  must  say  he  set  a  noble  example  of  intre- 
pidity to  those  under  him.  They  sailed  from  Ancona  the  1 1th  instant,  with  500 
troops  on  board,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  fortifying  and  garrisoning  the 
island  of  Lissa.   Thanks  to  Providence,  we  have  this  time  prevented  them. 

"  I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  many  valuable  officers  and  men ;  but  in  a  contest 
of  this  kind  it  was  to  be  expected.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  brave  officers  and  men  I  had  the  honour  to  command.  I  feel  myself 
unequal  to  the  task :  nothing  from  my  pen  can  add  to  their  merit.  From  your 
own  knowledge  of  Captains  Gordon,  Whitby,  and  Hornby,  and  the  discipline  of 
their  ships,  every  thing  you  know,  Sir,  might  be  expected ;  and  if  an  officer  so 
near  in  the  same  rank  as  themselves  may  be  permitted  to  give  an  opinion,  I 
should  say  they  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  it  is  a  duty  I 
owe  all,  to  express  in  the  most  public  manner,  my  grateful  sense  of  the  brave  and 
gallant  conduct  of  every  captain,  officer,  seaman,  and  royal  marine,  employed  on 
this  occasion.  From  my  first  Lieutenant,  Mr.  David  Dunn,  I  received  every 
assistance  that  might  be  expected  from  a  zealous,  brave,  and  intelligent  officer ; 
and  his  exertions,  though  wounded,  in  repairing  our  damage,  is  as  praiseworthy 
as  his  conduct  in  the  action,  particularly  as  1  have  been  unable  to  assist  him 
from  a  wound  in  my  right  arm,  and  several  severe  contusions.  Capt.  Moore 
of  the  royal  marines,  of  this  ship,  received  a  wound,  but  returned  to  his  quarters 
immediately  it  was  dressed.  The  Captains  of  the  squadron  speak  in  the  warm- 
est terms  of  their  officers  and  men,  particularly  of  their  first  Lieutenants,  Dick- 
enson, Henderson,  and  Wolridge ;  and  the  behaviour  of  my  own  officers  and 
ship's  company,  who  have  been  with  me  so  long,  was  every  thing  I  expected 
from  their  tried  worth ;  but  I  must  not  particularize  where  all  are  equally  merito- 
rious. The  damage  the  ships  have  sustained  is  very  considerable,  and  I  feel  will 
rentier  us  totally  incapable  of  keeping  the  sea.  I  enclose  a  statement  of  the 
enemy's  force,  together  with  a  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  squad- 
ron, and  deeply  lament  they  are  so  great.*    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)         "William  Hoste." 

"  George  Eyre,  Esq.  Senior  officer  in  the 
Adriatic,  <Jyc." 

The  frigates  captured  in  this  action,  were  escorted  by  the  Amphion 
and  Volage  to  Malta,  and  from  thence  to  Portsmouth,  where  the  Am- 
phion  was  paid  off  on  the  12th  August,  1811.  Capt.  Hoste  was  now 
appointed  to  the  Bacchante,  a  new  thirty-eight  gun  frigate,  and  Capt. 
David  Dunn,  who  was  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Amphion,  after  being 
promoted,  was  appointed  acting  Captain  of  the  Bacchante,  in  order  to 
lit  her  out,  during  the  short  period  when  Capt.  Hoste  retired  to  recruit 


•  Amphion,  15  killed,  47  wounded  ;  the  other  ship,  35  killed  ami  103  wounded. 
Total,  50  slain,  150  wounded. 
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his  health,  and  visit  his  friends.  Soon  after  his  return  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  that  ship,  Hoste  captured  a  French  privateer  -and  two  valu- 
able convoys  on  the  coasts  of  Istria  and  Apulia,  not  to  mention  several 
other  successful  enterprises  of  inferior  moment ;  in  one  of  which  some 
dispatches  from  Corfu  were  intercepted,  and  "a  French  General  of  ar- 
tillery and  his  suite  going  to  Otranto,  were  captured. 

Information  was  brought  to  Capt.  Hoste  on  the  11th  of  May,  1813, 
that  a  number  of  vessels  were  lying  in  the  channel  of  Karlebago.  He 
accordingly  sailed  without  delay  for  the  spot,  but  owing  to  adverse 
winds,  ana  other  impediments,  he  did  not  arrive  there  till  the  morning 
of  the  15th.  Meanwhile  the  vessels  in  question  had  escaped.  The  visit 
of  Capt.  Hoste  was,  however,  not  ineffectual ;  for  as  he  found  that 
"  the  port  afforded  excellent  shelter  to  the  enemy's  convoys,  he  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  works  which  defended  it,  ana  accordingly  brought 
up  within  pistol-shot  of  the  batteries.  After  a  good  deal  of  firing,  a 
flag  of  truce  was  hung  out,  and  the  place  surrendered  at  discretion.  A 
detachment  of  seamen  and  marines  then  landed,  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut.  Hood,  blew  up  the  castle,  destroyed  all  the  public  works, 
and  brought  off  two  12-ponnders,  4  nines,  and  2  brass  sixes.  In  the 
execution  of  this  service,  the  Bacchante  had  four  men  severely 
wounded."* 

This  achievement  was  speedily  followed  by  a  very  hazardous  but 
successful  enterprise  on  the  coast  of  Abruzzo,  by  the  boats  of  the  Bac- 
chante, commanded  by  Lieut.  Hood. 

At  the  capture  of  Fiume,  by  the  squadron  under  Rear-Adm.  Fre- 
mantle,  July  3d,  1813,  Capt.  Hoste  served  on  shore,  and  landing 
on  the  5th  with  a  party  of  marines  at  Porto  Re,  he  blew  up  the  forts 
which  had  been  deserted  by  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  the  artillery. 
On  the  2d  of  August  in  the  same  year,  after  assisting  in  silencing  the 
batteries  at  Rovigno,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of 
seamen  and  marines  from  the  Bacchante  and  Eagle,  and,  defeating  the 
French  troops  which  occupied  the  town,  he  disabled  the  guns  and 
works,  captured  part  of  a  large  convoy  in  the  harbour,  and  burnt  the 
remainder,  together  with  all  the  vessels  on  the  stocks. 

This  year  (1813)  teemed  with  important  naval'events  in  the  Adria- 
tic ;  but  none  were  productive  of  such  great  and  permanent  effects  as 
the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  of  Cattaro  and  Rogusa,  by  which  the 
allies  became  masters  of  every  place  in  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Istria,  and 
the  Frioul,  with  all  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  In  the  opera- 
tions against  these  places,  Capt.  Hoste  commanded  the  naval  force 
and  a  detachment  of  military,  and  we  give  in  his  own  words  the  account 
of  the  actions  which  led  to  their  fall. 

"Bacchante,  off  Caitel Nuova,  Oct.  16, 1813. 
"Sir, — I  arrived  off  Ragusa  on  the  12th  instant,  and  joined  the  Saracen  and 
three  gun-boats,  with  a  detachment  of  the  garrison  of  Curzola  on  board,  com- 
.  manded  by  Capt.  Lowen,  who  had  been  directed  by  Col.  Robertson  to  act 
on  this  coast.  From  the  information  I  received  from  Capt.  Harper,  of  the 
Saracen,  together  with  the  state  of  the  country  about  Cattaro,  and  the  insurrection 
of  the  Bocchese,  I  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  this  place,  with  the  vessels  under 
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my  orders.  On  the  13th,  in  the  morning,  we  forced'the  passage  between  Caste! 
Nuova  and  the  ihrt  of  Rosa,  and  after  some  firing,  secured  a  capital  anchorage 
lor  the  squadron,  about  three  miles  above  the  former.  In  the  evening  I  detached 
the  boats  of  this  ship  and  two  Sicilian  gun-boats,  under  the  order*  of  Capt. 
Harper,  who  very  handsomely  volunteered  his  services,  to  capture  the  enemy's 
armed  naval  force,  which  I  understood  were  Jying  between  Isle  St.  George  and 
the  town  of  Cattarb.  Capt.  Harper  completely  succeeded:  the  enemy  had 
deserted  their  boats  on  his  approach,  and  having  succeeded  in  manning  them 
with  the  armed  Bocchese  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  most  gallantly  attacked  and 
carried  the  island,  the  commandant  and  his  garrison  surrendering  at  discretion. 
1  enclose  his  report  of  the  affair,  with  the  account  of  the  guns,  ike.,  captured. 
This  is  a  point  of  die  utmost  importance  to  our  future  operations :  it  commands 
and  fronts  the  narrow  channel  to  the  narrow  branch  of  the  river  that  leads  up  to 
Cattaro  itself;  aud,  fortified  as  it  is,  it  would  have  been  with  difficulty, if  at  all,  the 
ships  of  war  could  have  passed  it.  The  fort  of  I'eroste  was  taken  by  the  Bocchese 
the  same  night;  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you,  that  Castel  Nuova 
and  Fort  Espagnol  surrendered  by  capitulation  to  the  British  force  tins  morning. 
The  garrison  remain  prisoners  of  war  till  exchanged  ;  the  officers  are  allowed 
their  parole.  There  are  several  Croats  amongst  the  garrison,  who  are  willing 
to  enter  the  Austrian  service,  and  I  intend  sending  them  to  Fiume.  I  shall 
lose  no  time  in  getting  up  to  Cattaro.  Fort  St.  John  is  the  only  place  the  enemy 
possess  in  the  Bocco.  The  French  general,  Gauthier,  has  retired  into  the  fort* 
with  about  600  men  :  it  is  about  fifteen  miles  up  the  river,  and  is  a  very  strong 
place.  1  intend  proceeding  there  directly  our  affairs  are  arranged  here.  I 
nave  left  a  garrison  in  Fort  Espagnol,  and  enclose  the  return  of  the  stores, 
guns,  &c,  taken  in  the  three  places.  The  Montenegrins  have  boon  of  consi- 
derable service  in  closely  blockading  the  country  round  Espagnol,  and  the 
neighbourhood.  I  cannot  mention  in  too  warm  terms  the  conduct  of  Capt. 
Harper ;  he  is  ever  ready,  and  most  indefatigable,  and  the  capture  of  Isle  St. 
George  does  him,  the  officers  and  men,  the  highest  credit.  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  Capt.  Lowen  for  the  ready  advice  and  assistance  he  at  all  times 
gives  me;  ana  the  zeal  Uiat  animates  every  one  is  highly  praiseworthy.  I  liare 
the  honour  to  be,  &c.  (Signed)  "  W.  Hoste." 

"  Rear-Admiral  Freemmntk" 

On  the  capitulation  of  the  French  General  at  Cattaro,  when  hi* 
whole  force  grounded  their  anns  to  the  crews  of  the  Bacchante  and 
Saracen,  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  view  the  manner  in  which 
these  crews  disposed  their  numbers  to  the  beRt  advantage,  the  marines 
and  small-armed  seamen  l>eing  extended  in  single  file  along  the  beach 
to  as  long  a  line  as  possible,  and  the  midshipmen  acting  as  ensigns  with 
the  union  jack  attached  to  pikes.  In  this  manner  they  received  the 
submission  of  the  French  troops. 

The  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity  of  Hoste  were  displayed  on 
this  occasion.  On  the  termination  of  the  conflict  in  the  Bocca  de  Cat- 
taro, he  said  to  the  Captain  of  the  Saracen,  "  Come,  Harper,  you  were 
the  first  to  conceive  the  expedition.  Let  the  Saracen  take  possession 
of  Cattaro." 

The  last  action  of  Capt.  Hoste  consisted  of  an  expedition  against  a 
French  garrison  of  one-hundred-and-seventy  men,  commanded  by  a 
Colonel,  at  Parga,  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  which  attempt  he  was  solicit- 
ed to  make  by  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  wished  to  be  freed 
from  the  Gallic  yoke.  The  affair,  however,  was  a  bloodless  one,  for  on 
his  appearance  before  the  town,  the  tri-coloured  flag  was  hauled  down, 
and  Capt.  Hoste  took  possession  of  the  fortifications.    Soon  after  this, 
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being  in  ill  health,  he  quitted  the  Bacchante,  and  returned  to  England 
as  a  passenger  in  the  Cerberus  frigate. 

Capt.  Hoste  was  a  Knight  of  the  Austrian  military  order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  insignia,  ef  which  he  received  the  royal  permission  to 
wear.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  23d  of  July,  1814 ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  obtained 
an  honourable  addition  to  his  armorial  bearings.  On  the  2d  Jan. 
1815,  he  was  nominated  a  K.C.B.  Subsequently  to  this,  he  command- 
ed the  Albion,  seventy-four,  stationed  as  a  guard-ship  at  Portsmouth. 
The  last  appointment  of  Sir  William  Hoste,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  was  the  command  of  His  Majesty's  yacht,  Royal  George.  When 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  made  his  last  visit  in  this  vessel  to  Plymouth, 
Sir  William  was  so  much  shattered  in  health,  that  his  Royal  Highness 
would  not  consent  to  his  taking  upon  himself  the  fatigue  of  the  csm- 
mand,  but  prevailed  on  him  to  allow  the  Hon,  Capt.  Robert  Spencer, 
the  Duke's  private  secretary,  to  perform  the  duty. 

In. person  Sir  William  Hoste  was  rather  tall,  and  thin.  He  was  high 
shouldered,  and  stooped  much  latterly,  his  chest  being  contracted,  and 
his  appearance  in  other  respects  denoting  a  consumptive  constitution. 

This  unfortunate  tendency  to  disease  was  perceived  with  the  deep- 
est regret  by  his  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  Captain,  now  Sir  James 
Gordon ;  and,  much  lamented  as  Hoste  universally  is,  we  doubt  whether 
his  loss  has  been  so  keenly  felt  by  any  one  as  by  that  highly  esteemed 
and  popular  officer.  Sir  William  Hoste,  while  the  nation  resounded 
with  the  fame  of  his  exploits  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  was 
called  the  "  Young  Nelson,"  and  in  like  manner  the  character  of  Sir 
James  Gordon  was  similar  to  that  of  Lord  Collingwood.  The  constant 
friendship  of  Hoste  and  Gordon  also  reminds  naval  men  of  the  firm 
attachment  existing  between  the  two  departed  Admirals,  and,  like 
them,  our  Captains  were  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  eulogizing  each 
other.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  physical  organization,  Hoste  resem- 
bled the  hero  of  Trafalgar — the  mind  was  too  much  for  the  body.  Tri- 
fles sometimes  would  irritate  his  temper  ;  but  in  battle,  he  was  the 
coolest  of  the  cool,  another  point  of  similitude  to  Nelson.  Gordon,  on 
the  contrary,  though  equalling  his  friend  in  seamanship  and  bravery, 
is  of  the  most  equable  temper,  and  his  suavity  of  manner  frequently 
carried  him  through  difficulties  with  comparative  ease  which  the  other 
would  probably  have  found  more  labour  in  surmounting.  Witness 
Sir  James's  unprecedented  ability  and  success  in  ascending  the  Potoiw- 
mac  previous  to  the  capture  of  Alexandria  in  America,  in  spite  of  ob- 
stacles extraordinary  in  themselves,  and  constantly  renewed  by  the 
enemy. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  our  memoir :  Perhaps  no  officer  in  the 
service  gave  juniors  so  many  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves, 
and  of  obtaining  promotion,  as  Sir  William  Hoste.  As  we  have  already 
said,  when  he  could  not  employ  his  ship  against  the  enemy,  his  plan 
was  to  send  his  boats  on  cutting-out  expeditions ;  and  he  has  been  often 
known  to  say  to  one  and  another  ox  his  officers,  when  cruizing  in 
the  Adriatic,  "  There, — you  have  now  an  opportunity  of  making  your* 
self  a  captain ;"  pointing  to  some  vessels  of  the  enemy  moored  under 
the  protection  of  a  battery. 
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It  will  be  generally  acknowledged,  that  Sir  William  Hoste  was  one 
of  the  first  disciplinarians  in  the  service ;  his  ship  was  a  perfect  Man- 
of-  War ;  a  phrase  which  will  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  profession.  Sir  William  was  beloved  no  less  by  his 
men  than  by  his  officers,  as  a  proof  of  which,  we  have  been  told  that 
after  the  action  of  Lissa,  when  a  vacancy  for  a  Boatswain  occurred  in 
the  squadron,  and  Sir  William  offered  the  Warrant  to  David  Buchan- 
nan,  chief  boatswain's-mate  of  the  Amphion,  the  honest  fellow  said, 
"  No,  thank  you,  Sir,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I 'd  rather  serve  us 
chief  boatswain's-mate  with  Capt.  Hoste,  and  spill  my  blood  in  the 
lee  scuppers,  as  I've  done  before,  than  be  Boatswain  of  the  finest  first- 
rate  in  the  service." 

Our  gallant  hero  died  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  Lord  Orford, 
at  London,  on  the  6th  of  the  present  December,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  John's  Wood  Chapel.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  many  per- 
sons of  distinction ;  particularly  in  the  Naval  Service,  who  had  as- 
sembled on  this  melancholy  occasion  from  remote  parts ;  and  it  could 
not  but  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  to  witness  the  lively  and  affecting  sympathy  displayed  during 
the  mournful  ceremony  by  the  old  companions  who  had  served  under 
him  as  Lieutenants.  Among  these  we  particularly  noticed,  Captains 
David  Dunn,  O'Brien,  and  Phillott*  He  has  left  a  widow  and  six 
children. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CAMPS  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  have  not  hitherto  per- 
mitted the  annual  formation  of  camps  of  instruction  for  the  army  in 
England.  Their  practical  utility  is  so  obvious,  as  to  render  unneces- 
sary any  lengthened  discussion  on  the  merits  of  a  system  which  has 
proved  so  beneficial  to  the  armies  of  the  Continent.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  they  furnish  the  only,  though  a  feeble,  substitute  for  the 
experience  of  actual  war,  without  which  all  the  theories  that  have  ever 
been  invented  will  go  for  very  little  in  forming  efficient  officers,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  in  the  scientific  departments  of  the  engineers  and 
artillery.  It  is  in  such  camps  they,  who  have  already  seen  war,  find 
opportunities  of  improving  or  confirming  ideas  suggested  by  former 
experience,  and  where  the  novice  lays  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge, 
which,  whenever  he  is  called  into  active  service,  enables  him  with 
greater  rapidity,  to  become  master  of  his  profession. 

That  we  are  not  attributing  greater  importance  to  the  system  than 
it  deserves,  no  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  real  duties  of  officers 
in  the  field  can  doubt.  It  is  in  this  manner  alone  that  general  officers, 
who  have  arrived  at  that  rank  during  a  long  peace,  can  acquire  a  faci- 
lity in  wielding  and  developing  large  masses.  Here  too  the  system  of 
field-fortification,  the  knowledge  of  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  neces- 
sary to  all  officers,  and  the  details  of  outpost  duties,  with  the  precau- 
tions requisite  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  may  be  learned 
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more  effectually  than  by  consuming  a  much  longer  time  in  studying 
treatises  on  those  subjects.  In  short,  it  is  thus  that  officers  of  every 
degree,  and  of  all  arms,  may  become  familiar  with  most  of  the  opera- 
tions of  real  war.  A  regiment  may  be  perfect  in  all  the  prescribed 
manoeuvres,  when  taken  by  itself ;  but  in  general,  if  the  commanding 
officer  has  not  been  habituated  to  act  with  other  bodies,  and  to  join  in 
combined  movements,  he  will  find  himself  sadly  at  a  loss,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  saying,  very  much  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  when  called 
upon  to  perform  a  part  in  them ;  an  unlucky  predicament,  which,  how- 
ever unpleasant  to  himself,  would  not  be  of  much  importance,  if  it  did 
not,  as  it  certainly  would,  in  real  war,  compromise  the  success  of  the 
best  devised  plans.  We  have  expressed  regret  that  circumstances  have 
hitherto  stood  opposed  to  the  formation  of  such  camps  in  England. 
We  are  not,  however,  by  any  means  convinced  that  these  are  altogether 
insurmountable.  Within  two  or  three  days'  easy  march  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  the  northern  parts  of  Sussex,  there  are  tracts,  which  were  for- 
merly forests,  (and  are  still  called  so,)  admirably  calculated  for  the 
position  of  camps  of  this  description,  with  every  variety  of  ground 
which  could  be  desired,  equally  adapted  to  the  movements  of  every 
arm.  The  situation  to  which  we  allude,  has  moreover  great  advan- 
tages from  its  central  position,  with  regard  to  the  assembling  of  troops. 
Within  five  days'  march,  (exclusive  of  London,  Woolwich,  and  Wind- 
sor,) there  are  in  permanent  stations  to  the  amount,  on  an  average, 
of  five  thousand  infantry  and  seven  hundred  cavalry,— the  infantry 
consisting,  it  is  true,  principally  of  depots,  but  still  perfectly  disposable 
in  any  formation.  Of  these,  four  thousand  might  be  made  at  once 
available  for  the  occasion,  with  the  seven  hundred  cavalry.  There 
might  also,  perhaps,  be  drawn  from  London  and  Windsor  for  this  tem- 
porary purpose,  about  eighteen  hundred  infantry  and  a  thousand  ca- 
valry ;  and  another  regiment  of  cavalry  might  be  brought  up  in  six  or 
eight  marches  from  the  north-eastern  district ;  making,  within  a  frac- 
tion, six  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  besides  artillery 
from  Woolwich,  and  sappers  and  miners.  This  force  may  be  consi- 
dered as  too  small  to  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  surely  it  is  better  than 
doing  nothing ;  and  the  expense  could  not  be  much  greater  than  in 
keeping  these  troops  in  quarters. 

Even  without  forming  regular  camps  of  instruction  to  include  the 
whole  range  of  duties  required  in  the  field,  still  reviews  upon  a  large 
scale  are  acknowledged  to  be  highly  useful. 

Among  the  greatest  advantages  attendant  on  the  occupation  of 
France  by  our  army,  together  with  the  allies,  was  that  of  being  prac- 
tised each  year  in  manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale.  The  last,  and  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  those  reviews,  which  took  place  about  the  end 
of  Oct.  1818,  was  rendered  additionally  interesting  by  the  circum- 
stance, that,  both  at  its  commencement  and  its  termination,  it  was 
held  on  ground  illustrated  by  former  events  highly  honourable  to  the 
British  arms.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  assembly  of  the  troops,  was 
near  the  village  of  VUlers-eti-Couchie,  where,  four-and-twenty  years 
before,  a  British  regiments  of  dragoons Xthe  Fifteenth,  which  was  now 
present,)  had,  by  a  most  gallant  charge,  rescued  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many from  a  situation  of  imminent  danger ;  and  the  manoeuvres  ended 
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on  the  heights  of  Fantars,  near  Valenciennes. '  It  was  also  fortunate 
that  the  weather,  which  the  preceding  year  had  been  very  nafarour-. 
able,  was,  on  this  occasion,  particularly  fine.  During  the  few  previous 
days,  such  of  the  Russian,  British,  Hanoverian,  Saxon,  and  Danish 
contingents,  as  were  quartered  at  any  distance,  had  been  collected  in 
camps-  and  cantonments  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  review  the  whole  moved  before  daylight,  by  their  seve- 
ral routes,  to  the  app<rinted  ground.  After  day  broke,  a  thick  fog  still 
prevailed  for  some  time,  and  the  columns,  as  they  converged  towards 
the  place  of  assembly,  became  first  aware  of  their  contiguity  to  each 
other,  by  the  sounds  o"f  the  different  national  music,  or  the  songs  of  the 


"  AU,  as  they  marched,  in  rugged  tongue,  ' .  i  . 

Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung 

and  when  the  sun  began  at  intervals  to  break  through  the  fog,  the 
glittering  of  arms  in  every  direction  discovered  the  gathering  of  sixty 
thousand  warriors  from  so  many  nations.  Perhaps,  this  was  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  whole  spectacle.  The  splendour  of  the  scene, 
and  the  soul-stirring  associations  which  came  rushing  on  the  mind,  pro- 
duced an  effect,  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe  or  ever  to  forget. 

The  business  of  the  day  (as  the  phrase  is,)  now  began.  The  troops 
were  formed  in  a  line  as  follows  ;  the  Russians  on  the  right,  their  in- 
fantry, (as  well  as  that  of  all  the  other  corps,)  in  contiguous  battalion 
close  columns  of  companies,  and  their  cavalry  on  the  left  of  their  in- 
fantry, in  columns  of  squadrons ;  next  to  them  the  Saxons ;  whose 
cavalry,  consisting  of  only  one  regiment  was  formed,  in  line  on  their 
left ;  then  the  Hanoverians  in  the  same  formation  as  the  Saxons,  then 
the  British  in  the  same  as  the  Russians ;  and,  lastly,  the  Danes  in  the 
same  as  the  Saxons  and  Hanoverians.  After  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  other  great  personages  had  gone  down  the  front  of  the  line,  the 
manoeuvres  commenced.  The  operations  were  founded  on  the  suppo- 
sition, (at  least  so  it  was  understood  by  the  uninitiated,  and  the  move- 
ments answered  to  that  idea,)  of  an  enemy's  army  occupying  the  right 
bank  of  the  Selle,  a  small  river,  which  runs  through  a  valley  opposite 
to  and  parallel  'with  the  heights  of  Villers-en-Goucnie  on  the  left  bank> 
where  the  Allies  were  posted.  The  purpose  of  the  enemy  was  to  cover 
Valenciennes ;  their  army  was  represented  by  a  body  disposed  in  ske- 
leton, and  composed  of  the  British  Staff  corps  of  cavalry,  all  the  Cos- 
sacks, and  several  brigades  of  artillery  ;  the  whole  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  Sir  George  Scovell.  The  object  of  the  Allies  was  to  drive  in 
the  enemy,  and  to  carry  the  heights  of  Famars,  in  order  to  make  a 
reconnaissance  on  Valenciennes.  The  movements  of  the  allies  began 
by  the  cavalry  advancing  across  the  Selle,  while  the  columns  of  in- 
fantry diverged  to  the  right  and  left,  so  as  to  embrace  a  considerable 
extent  of  country,  the  different  corps  being  directed  to  their  various 
points  of  attack.  The  cavalry  having  been  repulsed  in  their  forward 
movement,  the  columns  of  infantry  descended  the  heights,  and  passed 
the  Selle,  (in  some  points  on  pontoons,)  and  pushed  forward  a  strong 
advanced  guard,  consisting  (as  regards  the  British)  of  a  brigade  of  in- 
fantry composed  principally  of  light  regiments.  We  may  here  remark, 
that  in  speaking  of  the  details  of  movements,  in  the  imperfect  manner 
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which  the  limited  sphere  of  individual  observation  will  permit,  and 
which  can  be  supplied  by'  memory  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  we  refer 
only  to  those  of  the  British*  Those  of  the  other  corps  corresponded  of 
coarse  to  the  general  object. 

The  advanced  guard  cleared  the  ground  without  coming  to  any  check, 
while  the  main  body  still  continued  to  advance  in  columns,  till  having 
passed  the  crest  of  the  heights  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Selle,  they 
were  descending  towards  the  opposite  valley.  They  were  then  halted 
for  some  time,  the  advance  being  engaged  in  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire 
upon  a  village  in  front,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  which  intersected  this  second  valley  in  a  line  paral- 
lel with  the  Selle.  Here  the  enemy  was  supposed  to  dispute  warmly 
the  passage  of  the  stream,  supported  by  artillery  thundering  from  the 
heights  in  their  rear.  The  advanced  guard  was  also  backed  by  guns 
posted  a  little  in  front  of  the  British  columns.  After  this  pretty  little 
representation  of  attack  and  defence,  the  point  being  carried,  the  stream 
was  passed,  and  the  movement  continued  in  the  same  order,  till  arriv- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  'heights  of  Famars,  the  troops  became  concen- 
trated, and  the  British  found  themselves  in  communication,  on  their 
right,  with  the  Russians ;  the  Saxons  and  Hanoverians  being  probably 
left  in  reserve.  The  British  and  Russian  infantry  were  then  each  de- 
ployed into  two  lines,  and  after  the  first  line  had  fired  a  few  rounds, 
they  charged  up  the  heights  with  loud  hurrahs.  There  the  whole  army 
re-assembled,  and  marched  past  the  Emperor.  The  marching  past 
certainly  afForded  the  best  opportunity  of  observing'  the  troops  of  the 
different  nations  in  close  contrast.  As  regards  the  infantry,  it  may  be 
said  without  boast,  that  the  British  were  acknowledged  to  move  the 
best-  The  Grand-Duke  Constantine  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  les  Gardes 
marchent  comme  des  Dieux !  It  was  said  that  Constantine  had,  dur- 
ing the  day,  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  British  cavalry  in  a  charge, 
in  order  to  judge  of  their  speed,  but  was  soon  glad  to  fall  back  through 
an  interval,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  a-head  of  them.  The  strong- 
est contrast  was  observed  between  the  Russian  cavalry,  remarkable  tor 
the  perfect  uniformity  and  extreme  simplicity  of  their  appointments, 
and  the  variety  and  gorgeous  appearance  of  the  British,  composed  of 
heavy  and  light  dragoons,  Lancers,  and  Hussars,  all  of  whose  horses, 
uniforms  and  equipments,  were  most  magnificent.  The  Saxon  and 
Hanoverian  Hussars  were  much  admired ;  and  the  Danish  light  cavalry 
had  many  respectable  points.  As  to  the  artillery,  there  is  none  in 
Europe,  which  can  be  put  in  comparison  for  a  moment  with  the  British, 
though  few  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  Russian  drawn  by 
their  little  punchy  Ukranian  horses.  Dusk  came  on  before  all  the 
army  had  passed,  and  thus  closed  a  meeting  of  nations,  which  seven 
years  before  would  have  been  considered  as  totally  beyond  the  range  of 
human  events. 
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NAVAL  TACTICS. 

ON  SHIFTS  OF  WIND  IN  A  FLEET. 

When  the  order  of  sailing  has  been  broken  by  a  shift  of  wind,  and 
the  signal  to  "  Restore  Order"  has  been  answered,  the  courses  which 
the  ships  steer  to  regain  their  positions  with  respect  to  that  ship  on 
which  the  order  is  to  be  formed  anew,  are,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  several  officers  commanding  them,  each  of 
whom  accordingly  pursues  an  arbitrary  course,  or  follows  in  the  wake 
of  some  other  ship  as  his  leader  ;  thus,  during  the  evolution,  the  ships, 
or  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  steering  different  courses,  and  consider- 
able time  is  therefore  lost  while  they  are  getting  by  degrees  into  their 
respective  stations. 

The  manoeuvre  is  in  consequence  generally  tedious,  and  very  fre- 
quently attended  with  no  inconsiderable  confusion ;  and  it  must  al- 
ways be  subject  to  be  entirely  put  out  by  inexperience,*  or  by  the  mis- 
take of  a  leading  ship. 

When  a  sudden  shift  of  wind  takes  place  in  presence  of  an  enemy,  it 
becomes  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  prepared  to  put  in  immediate 
execution  that  mode  of  restoring  the  deranged  order  which  will  occupy 
the  least  time,  for  the  advantage  must  of  course  be  decidedly  in  favour  . 
of  that  fleet,  especially  if  it  be  the  attacking  one,  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  the  first  to  resume  its  intended  position.  That  method 
which  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  expeditious,  requires  that  all 
the  ships  should  on  every  occasion  steer  (together  or  in  succession,  as 
the  case  may  be,)  the  same  course ;  by  this  means  the  manoeuvre  is 
performed  with  perfect  regularity,  and  in  the  least  possible  time ;  and 
cannot  be  disturbed  by  those  errors  which  are  the  consequence  of  one 
ship  depending  on  another,  or  of  a  mistake  in  '  taking  up  a  distance,' 
because  the  course  to  be  steered,  depending  only  as  it  evidently  must, 
on  the  number  of  points  the  wind  has  shifted,  becomes  a  matter' of  sim- 
ple calculation. 

•  We  shall  here  offer  three  rules,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  direct  the  course  to  be  steered  ;  these  rules  are  extremely  simple, 
and  apply,  as  we  shall  show,  to  every  possible  case. 

The  wind  having  drawn  forward. 

Suppose  the  fleet  to  be  in  line  of  battle,  and  to  avoid  the  considera- 
tion ot  fractions,  which  would  not  materially  affect  the  result,  to  be 
close  to  the  wind,  that  is  six  points  from  it.  If  in  this  position  the 
wind  draws  forward,  the  ships  break  off,  and  every  ship  is  to  windward 
of  her  station  with  respect  to  the  sternmost  ship  of  the  line.  This 
ship  then  becomes,  to  use  a  militaryterm,  the  pivot  ship,  and  on  her, 
therefore,  order  is  to  be  restored.  This  ship  accordingly  heaves-to,  or 
remains  stationary,  while  the  other  ships  bear  up  together  and  run 
down  on  such  courses,  as  that  when  they  arrive  ahead  of  her,  they  may 
be  able  to  haul  to  the  wind  at  their  respective  distances  in  the  line. 


•  It  must  be  apparent,  that  this  is  the  only  branch  of  tactics  which  cannot  be  prac- 
tised at  will.  Those  captains,  therefore,  who  have  served  only  in  frigates,  will  naturally, 
when  in  command  of  line  of  battle  ships,  find  themselves  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  on 
these  occasions. 
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The  courses  steered  by  the  ships  on  this  occasion  have  hitherto  been, 
as  officers  who  have  served  in  fleets  are  aware,  regulated  by  no  standard 
role,  consequently  one  officer  may  keep  too  much  up,  another  too  much 
away,  while  a  third,  perhaps,  who  has  adopted  the  proper  course  for 
the  purpose,  may  be  compelled  to  alter  it*by  the  *  red  pendant'  of  his 
senior  officer,  who  has  erroneously  shaped  his  own. 

In  order,  during  the  performance  of  this  evolution,  to  preserve  the 
equal  distances  of  the  ships,  the  course  which  the  fleet  should  steer  is 
determined  by  the  following  rule. 

Rule  I. 

Bring  the  wind  abaft  the  beam  the  difference  of  six  points,  and  half 
the  number  of  points  it  has  shifted. 

For  example  ;  suppose  the  fleet  to  be  laying  W.N.W.  on  the  star- 
board tack,  and  the  wind  to  shift  from  North  to  N.W.  by  N.,  or  three 
points  ;  then,  the  difference  between  six  points  and  one  and  a  half  is 
four  points  and  a  half,  which  is  the  number  of  points  the  ships  are  to 
bring  the  wind  abaft  the  beam.  Therefore,  by  steering  S^.W.  until 
they  arrive  ahead  of  the  sternmost  or  pivot  ship,  they  will  on  hauling 
to  the  wind  successively,  be  in  their  proper  stations  ;*  those  ships  which 
have  the  greatest  distance  to  run  malting  sail  accordingly. 

If  the  fleet  is  in  the  order  of  sailing  in  two  or  three  columns  when 
the  wind,  as  here  supposed,  draws  forward,  the  ships  will  proceed  by 
the  rule  to  form  upon  the  leaders  of  their  respective  columns  in  the 
manner  just  described ;  and  then  the  weather  and  centre  columns  will 
stand  on  till  they  arrive  in  the  wind's  eye  of  the  lee  line. 

The  preceding  is  a  case  of  the  most  simple  kind,  and  therefore  under 
ordinary  circumstances  less  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  mistake ; 
but  the  next  that  we  shall  consider,  and  which  occurs  as  often,  pre- 
sents considerable  difficulty,  and  unless  a  uniform  and  symmetrical 
mode  of  proceeding  be  adopted,  confusion  and  loss  of  time  must  neces- 
sarily ensue. 

The  fleet  being  in  line  of  battle,  as  supposed  in  the  first  example, 
the  wind  shifts  so  much  forward  as  to  compel  all  the  ships  to  come 
round  on  the  other  tack ;  in  this  case,  the  sternmost  ship  becomes  the 
pivot  ship,  and  the  "others  will  regain  their  stations  by  proceeding 
according  to  the  next  rule. 

Rule  II. 

Bring  the  wind  abaft  the  beam  half  the  number  of  points  it  has 
shifted.  * 

For  example, — if  the  wind  shifts  to  W.N.W.  or  six  points,  that  is, 
if  it  comes  right  ahead,  the  ships  having  trimmed  on  the  larboard  tack, 
will,  according  to  the  rule,  keep  the  wind  three  points  abaft  the  beam, 
and  steering,  therefore,  N.E.  by  N.  until  they  arrive  ahead  of  the 
ship  on  which  order  is  restored,  they  will,  on  hauling  to  the  wind,  be 
in  their  respective  stations. 


*  This  rule  holds  till  the  wind  shifts  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass:  for  example, 
suppose  it  to  shift  twelve  points,  (the  ships  being  suffered  to  come  round  on  the  name 
tack  again,  then  the  difference  between  six  and  the  half  of  twelve  is  nothing;  that  is,  the 
ships  roust  keep  the  wind  abeam  till  they  arrive  ahead  of  the  sternmost  ship.  Again,  if 
it  shift  to  the  opposite  point,  or  sixteen  points,  here  six  is  less  than  eight,  or  the  diffe- 
rence between  them  is  negative,  which  indicates  that  the  ships  are  to  bring  the  wind 
be/ore  the  beam ;  this  is,  in  the  present  case,  inverting  the  line. 
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If  the  fleet  be  is  the  order  of  sailing  in  three  columns,  the  stem  most 
ships  of  the  centre  and  lee  lines  will  continue  to  steer  as  directed  by 
the  rule,  until  they  arrive  exactly  to  leeward  of  the  sternmost  ship  of 
the  weather  line,  (which  becomes  the  pivot  ship  of  the  whole)  when 
they  will  heave-to ;  and  the  ships  of  the  centre  and  lee  columns  will 
haul  to  the  wind  as  they  arrive  in  succession  ahead  of  them. 

If  the  wind  shifts  twelve  points,  the  ships  will  brace  round  on  the 
other  tuck,  their  heads  being  the  same  way.  The  lee  and  centre 
columns  will  stand  on  till  they  arrive  in  the  stream  of  the  wind  of  the 
lee  column. 

If  the  wind  shifts  more  than  twelve  points,  and  from  that  to  the 
opposite  point  of  the  compass,  the  ships  having  braced  round,  will  form 
on  the  leaders  of  their  respective  columns ;  as  they  must  bear  up  in 
order  to  do  so,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  if  the  fleet  had  origin- 
ally been  on  this  tack,  and  the  wind  had  drawn  afl,  the  case  which  now 

The  wind  having  drawn  aft. 

The  fleet  being  as  in  line  of  battle,  as  in  the  first  example.  Sup- 
pose the  wind  to  shift  to  N.E.,  that  is  to  draw  aft  four  points,  the 
headmost  ship  or  leader  of  the  line  now  becomes  the  pivot-ship,  (she 
being  always  stationary  during  an  evolution,)  therefore  heaves-to,  while 
the  others  bear  up  into  her  wake,  steering  the  course  regulated  by 

Rule  HI. 

Bring  the  wind  abaft  the  beam  the  sum  of  six  points,  and  half  the 
number  of  points  it  has  shifted. 

In  the  present  case  they  will  accordingly  bring  the  wind  abaft  the 
beam  the  sum  of  six  and  two,  or  eight  points  ;  that  is,  they  will  run 
before  the  wind  till  they  arrive  successively  in  the  wake  of  the  leader. 

This  rule  is  equally  applicable  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  points 
the  wind  shifts,  but  for  expedition,  it  should  not  be  employed  when 
the  wind  shifts  more  than  hve  points  and  a  half ;  for  in  that  case  the 
sternmost  ship  will  be  a  longer  time  in  getting  to  her  station  than  the 
fleet  would  occupy  in  hauling  to  the*  wind  in  succession. 

If  the  fleet  be  in  the  order  of  sailing  in  three  columns,  the  most  con- 
venient method  of  restoring  order  will  be  for  the  weather  column  to 
haul  to  the  wind  in  succession  under  easy  sail,  while  the  leaders  of  the 
centre  and  lee  columns,  followed  by  the  ships  of  those  columns  in  suc- 
cession, steer  such  a  course  as  will  place  them  ot  the  proper  distances 
from  the  weather  column,  on  arriving  to  leeward  of  which,  they  haul 
up  in  succession  :  The  course  steered  in  this  instance  is  determined 
by  Rule  II. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  scientific  reader,  the  proof  of  the  first  rule 
is  subjoined.  The  proofs  of  the  remaining  two  are  omitted,  as  they 
may  be  shown  by  methods  very  nearly  similar. 

The  fleet  being  supposed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  starboard  tack  with  the  wind 
at  North,  let  A  be  the  leader  of  the  line,  and  B  the  sternmost  ship.  On  the 
wind  shifting  forward  to  N.VV.  by  N.,  A  breaks  off,  and  her  object  is  now  to 
shape  such  a  course  as  will  place  her  ahead  of  B  at  the  same  distance  she  was 
before;  that  is,  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  line.  A  must,  therefore, 
steer  for  a  point  A'  ahead  of  B,  who  .has  broke  off  to  W.  by  S.,  so  that  A'B  may 
be  equal  to  AB,  or  ABA',  an  isosceles  triangle.    From  A  draw  a  line  AW, 
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North,  and  another  AW,  N.W.  by  N.,  and  produce  BA  to  any  point  M.  Let 
S  be  the  number  of  points  the  wind  has  shifted,  then  the  angle  B=S; 
BAA'  (=90.*— £B)  =8pts— $S,  and  \Y'AM=6pts— S.  Hence,  the  course  of 
A,  reckoning  from  the  new  direction  of  the  wind,  is  W'AA',  or  14pts — £S,  from 
which  deducting  eight  points,  gives  6pts — JS,  which  is  the  rule. 

The  same  is  of  course  true  of  the  intermediate  ships,  which  therefore  steer 
parallel  courses. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  rules  which  have  been  given 
are  independent  of  all  considerations  of  figure  whatever,  and  therefore, 
while  putting  them  in  practice,  no  reference  is  required  either  in  the 
mind,  or  by  means  of  a  diagram,  to  the  position  which  at  any  given 
period  of  the  evolution  the  fleet  may  assume ;  consequently  the  officer 
commanding  each  ship  has  only  to  preserve  the  course  directed  by  the 
Rule  in  the  particular  case. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  since  the  ships  of  the  fleet  are 
steering  parallel  courses  at  the  same  moment,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
their  crossing  each  other  in  endeavouring  to  regain  their  stations. 


MEMOIR  ON  THE  MILITARY  RESOURCES  OP  PRUSSIA. 

Sinck  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  the  victories  of  Po- 
temkin,  the  power  of  Russia,  and  the  ambition  of  her  rulers,  have 
been  the  constant  theme  of  politicians.  In  years  past,  our  alarmed 
journalists  rilled  their  columns  with  the  dangerous  designs  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  one  of  the  most  just  and  most  moderate-minded  men 
that  ever  existed.  So  in  the  present  year,  when  the  Russian  army 
crossed  the  Pnith,  the  wisest  amongst  us  imagined  that  in  a  few  months 
a  Christian  banner  might  be  waving  from  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

It  may  now  he  easy  to  fall  into  a  new  extreme,  and  inconsiderately 
to  undervalue  a  power,  which  we  inconsiderately,  and  perhaps  igno- 
rantly,  over-rated.  But,  instead  of  depreciating  its  invaders,  let  us 
rather  confess  ourselves  surprised  by  a  nation,  which,  long  considered 
helpless  and  barbarous,  has  displayed  such  courage  and  resources  in  its 


The  erroneousness  of  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  facility  with  which 
Russia  could  extend  herself  to  the  south,  renders  it  interesting  to  in- 


under  this  idea  at  least,  that  one  residing  in  that  state  has  been  in- 
duced to  write  the  following  sketch,  which  may  convey  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  persons  in  general  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and 
instigate  others,  whom  that  subject  more  particularly  interests,  to 
extend  their  inquiries. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  ARMY. 

The  common  reply  made  to  any  remark  on  the  excellence  of  tlie 
Prussian  army  is, — that  that  army  never  enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation- 
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as  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  But  is  the  Prussian  army  of  1828  com- 
posed in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  1806?  Or  rather,  is  there  not 
such  a  difference  in  its  construction  as  may  lead  us  to  suppose  there 
would  be  a  vctv  essential  one  in  its  conduct,  under  circumstances  re- 
sembling those  alluded  to  ?  A  great  part  of  the  troops  under  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  were  the  refuse  of  foreign  countries :  *  the  remainder  had 
neither  that  individual  valour  which  arises  from  self-esteem,  nor  that 
collective  enthusiasm  which  springs  from  a  love  of  the  military  profession. 
Under  the  ancient  system  the  duration  of  the  soldier's  t  service  was  un- 
limited. Its  degree  depended  upon  the  caprice  or  cupidity  of  his  supe- 
riors,^ while  he  was  at  once  exposed  to  a  discipline  bordering  upon  ill- 
usage^  and  offered  no  hopes  of  preferment.  ||  His  moral  energy  as  a  man 
was  destroyed :  reduced  to  a  machine,  his  utility  depended  solely  upon 
his  commander.  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  he  might  have  formed  as  sym- 
metrically into  line ;  he  might  have  moved  as  regularly  on  march  ;  he 
might  have  been  the  same  upon  parade  as  under  the  Great  Frederick ; 
—  but  what  a  difference  ought  to  have  been  expected  in  him  on  the 
field  of  battle  !1T  The  officer  looked  upon  his  regiment  as  a  farm,  from 
which  he  was  to  derive  at  least  as  much  in  the  way  of  profit  as  renown. 
Allowed  a  certain  sum  for  the  maintenance  and  clothing  of  his  troops, 
it  did  not  escape  his  consideration,  that  the  cheaper  he  maintained  and 
clothed  them,  the  more  emolument  he  derived  from  his  task.  **  Many 


•  The  introduction  of  foreign  troops  into  the  Prussian  army  dated  from  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.  The  recruiting  officers  had  seized  upon  several  workmen,  whose  height,  as  they 
thought,  fitted  them  rather  for  the  military  than  the  manufacturing  line.  Vast  numbers 
immediately  quitted  the  kingdom  ;  and  Frederick  William,  to  whom  a  woollen  manu- 
facture and  a  company  of  grenadiers  were  equally  objects  of  affection,  ordered  that  re* 
emits  should  be  raised,  when  particularly  required  in  future,  in  foreign  countries. 

t  We  may  see  how  much  the  service  was  detested,  by  the  laws  that  were  found  ne- 
cessary to  punish  desertion. 

?  Under  the  ancient  military  system— and  this  has  often  been  cited  in  its  favour, — 
only  a  certain  number  were  obliged  to  serve,  except  at  the  particular  period  of  the  re- 
views. The  pay  of  those  who  were,  in  the  interval,  allowed  to  pursue  their  ordinary  em- 
ployments, formed  one  sort  of  revenue  to  the  colonel.  This  certainly  might  have  been 
an  agreeable  means  to  both  parties,  who  profited  by  it,  of  alleviating  the  rigour  of  mili- 
tary duty  ;  but  those  few  who  were  obliged  to  remain  and  perform  tne  functions  of  their 
departed  comrades,  could  not  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  contrivance.  The  better 
sort  of  people  being  those  who  profited  by  this  privilege,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  worst  set  of  fellows  were  the  best  disciplined.  Moreover,  as  the  corporal  in 
general  had  the  power  (and  no  little  power  it  was)  of  deciding  who  should  go  home,  or 
who  should  slav,  &e.  to  do  duty,  this  system  opened  to  the  subaltern  officer  a  thousand 
means  of  gratifying  a  passion  for  peculation,  or  indulging  a  petty  vengeance.  One  cir- 
cumstance, by  the  by,  is  singular  enough  :  in  all  those  months  containing  thirty-one 
days,  the  soldier  was  somehow  or  other  to  forget  that  he  lived  on  the 3 1st;  his  pay 
for  which  day  was  also  one  of  the  perquisites  of  his  colonel. 

$  It  would  be  useless  to  bring  forward  proof  of  the  severe  discipline  exercised  at  that 
period,  which  is  too  notorious  to  require  any.  Dr.  Moore,  Voltaire,  and  Mirabeau, 
give  some  singular  anecdotes  respecting  it. 

||  One  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Great  Frederick  was,  that  a  patent  of  nobility  was 
necessary  to  make  an  officer. 

f  As  it  was  remarked,  even  in  the  later  days  of  Frederick  the  Great :  "  Le  systeme 
frail  toujours  le  meme,  mais  l'homme  qui  le  mettaiten  oeuvre,  ne  Fetait  plus." 

On  the  same  principle,  there  were  only  so  many  great -coats  allowed  to  a  regiment, 
as  .there  were  watches  or  outposts  assigned  to  it.  The  gTeat-coat  (and  a  very  scanty  one 
it  was)  was  attached  to  the  sentry-box,  and  passed  on  from  one  sentinel  to  another  on 
the  relief  of  the  guard. 
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of  his  most  military  lucubrations  revolved  upon  the  possibility  of  saving 
a  yard  of  cloth ;  and  to  such  perfection  can  we  arrive  by  constant  assi- 
duity and  reflection,  that  on  a  regiment  having  been  exposed  to  a  severe 
shower  of  rain,  the  quarter-master  was  obliged  to  observe,  that  if  his 
men  once  pulled  off  their  clothes,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  ever 
getting  them  on  again.  "  On  ordonne,  qu'ils  passeront  la  nuit  habiiles, 
et  secheront  leurs  habits  sur  leurs  corps."*  But  the  faults  of  an  errone- 
ous system  were  severely  atoned  for,  and  Prussia  saw  herself  stripped, 
in  a  few  hours,  of  all  her  glory  and  half  of  her  dominions.  It  was  then 
(taught,  as  the  wisest  are,  by  misfortune,)  that  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  placing  her  military  power  upon  a  new  basis.  Scharnhorst,  a  Hano- 
verian officer,  was,  in  1810,  the  founder  of  a  system  in  Prussia,!  which 
will  probably  introduce  itself  into  most  of  the  Continental  States  of 
Europe. J  Having  secretly  formed  the  frames  of  a  certain  number  of 
regiments,  be  found  means,  under  the  pretence  of  training  recruits, 
to  have  at  his  immediate  disposal  soldiers  sufficient  to  fill  them  up. 
At  the  declaration  of  war,  therefore,  the  army,  whose  maximum  was 
confined  to  40,000,  increased  itself  immediately  into  120,000  men. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  landwehr, 
which,  in  1813,  began  to  operate  with  effect  ,*  and  in  1814,  was  organ- 
ised on  a  regular  plan  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Prussian  army 
now  consists  of  troops  of  the  line  and  of  the  first  and  second  band  of  the 
landwehr.  The  landsturm  can  hardly  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
army,  being  the  levee  en  masse  of  the  whole  population,  which  the  pre- 
sent institutions  will  have  already  disciplined.  The  line  is  formed  of 
the  volunteers,  who  adopt  the  army  as  a  profession,  entering  it  in  the 
first  instance  with  that  idea,  or  choosing  to  continue  in  it  afterwards 
longer  than  the  law  obliges  them.  This  is  a  permanent  force ;  the  rest 
of  the  line  is  one  perpetually  changing,  renewed  by  about  a  third  every 
year.  This  annual  lev6e  takes  place  on  the  male  inhabitants  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five,  all  of  whom  are  obliged  to  perform  three  years' 
military  service. 

To  this  rule,  the  only  exceptions  are  in  favour  of  the  highest  nobib'ty, 
consisting  of  the  mediatised  counts  and  princes.  The  better  classes  are 
also  favoured  by  a  regulation,  which  permits  those  who  can  pass  a  cer- 
tain examination,  or  who  from  having  attained  a  certain  class  in  their 
"  pubtic"  schools,  or  "  gymnasia,"  are  considered  capable  of  passing  it, 
to  serve  for  one  year  instead  of  three  years,  on  the  condition,  however,  of 
finding  their  own  arms  and  equipments.§ 


•  Memoires  secretes  sur  la  Cour  de  Berlin. 

t  Austria,  1809,  was  the  first  who  put  into  practice  the  system  of  the  landwehr.  It 
was  thus  that,  after  a  series  of  misfortunes,  she  was  in  a  short  time  enabled  to  raise  her 
armies  to  the  strength  of  560,000  men  ;  and  it  is  now  calculated,  that  the  Austrian 
landwehr  can  enforce  the  army  of  the  line  by  400,000  men.  Russia,  in  her  colonies, 
has  had  recourse  to  the  same  plan. 

X  France  is  now  said  to  be  putting  her  military  force  on  a  new  and  similar  footing. 

$  By  a  late  regulation,  however,  the  government  allowed  to  such  volunteers  the  use 
of  arms  during  their  service,  which,  at  its  expiration,  are  deposited  in  the  stores  of  the 
regiment  they  belonged  to.  With  the  intention  of  farther  alleviating  their  duty,  they 
are  likewise  permitted  to  choose  their  own  regiments,  and  consequently  enter  those 
which  remove  them  as  little  from  their  homes  as  possible.  All  mechanics  of  acknow- 
ledged ability  are  allowed  to  serve  but  one  year,  without  even  passing  the  examination 
we  have  mentioned.    Moreover,  should  it  be  proved  that  their  presence  is  absolutely 
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Of  those  who  annually  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  a  population 
of  eleven  or  twelve  millions,  80,000  may  at  the  very  least  be  considered 
as  fit  for  service.  Only  a  certain  number  of  these  are  required  annu- 
ally for  the  line  :  the  rest  enter  into  the  landwehr.*  This  surplus 
forms  part  of  that  body — we  must  recur  to  the  formation  of  the  army 
of  the  line  to  find  the  remainder. 

We  have  seen  that  that  army  is  annually  renewed  by  a  third  ;  that 
proportion  annually  joining,  on  the  same  proportion  annually  leaving 
it.  The  men  thus  leaving  the  line  enter  the  corps  de  reserve  ("  the 
Krieg's  reserve"),  remaining  liable,  however,  to  return  to  the  line  in 
the  event  of  a  war ;  and  having  belonged  two  years  to  this  reserve, 
they  then  enter  the  first  ban  of  the  landwehr.t 

The  army  of  the  line,  therefore,  consists  of  soldiers  by  profession, 
and  those  who  enter  it  for  one  or  three  years.  This  force  may  be  com- 
puted at  100,000  men  ;  80,000  in  winter  (the  third  year's  men  quit- 
ting it  in  October,  and  the  recruits  joining  it  in  spring),  and  110  or 
120,000,  at  the  manoeuvres.  To  which  may  be  added  the  reserve,  that 
has  been  mentioned, — augmented  every  year  by  about  a  third  part  of 
the  army  of  the  line,  who  remain  in  it  two  years. 

The  first  ban  of  the  landwehr  is  composed  of  that  part  of  the  recruits 
who  enter  it  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  serving  in  the  line,  as  well 
as  of  those,  who  having  served  in  the  line,  and  belonged  to  the  reserve, 
enter  it  on  quitting  the  latter.  The  one  set  usually  enter  at  about 
twenty,  the  other  at  about  twenty-five ;  and  both  remain  in  it  till 
thirty-two. 

The  number  of  the  first  ban  (including  the  reserve)  ready  for  active 
and  immediate  service,  is  calculated  at  220,000  men.  This  excludes  a 
vast  number  belonging  to  the  corps  ;  and,  indeed,  only  comprises  those 
who,  at  the  time  the  calculation  is  made,  are  taking  part  in  the  annual 
exercises. 

The  second  ban  of  the  landwehr  consists  of  all  between  thirty-two 
and  thirty-nine,  who  have  served  in  the  line  and  in  the  first  ban  of  the 
landwehr,  or  in  the  first  ban  of  the  landwehr  only.  This  corps  is  for 
the  defence  of  the  interior ;  but  its  formation,  though  prescribed  by 
law,  is  only  partially  in  usage.  It  is  considered,  however,  to  contain 
an  available  force  of  180,000  men. 


necessary  to  any  particular  manufacture,  they  may,  by  providing  a  substitute,  avoid 
serving  altogether.  Such  persons  as  intend  entering  the  Church,  as  also  those  who  pur- 
pose taking  upon  themselves  the  charge  of  education,  as  schoolmasters,  professors,  Sec, 
arc  released  too,  from  their  military  obligations.  Should  they,  howerer.  quit  the  calling 
for  which  they  were  destined,  they  are  then  in  the  same  place  as  other  citizens,  and 
must  serve  in  the  line  or  the  landwehr.as  they  would  otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  do. 

*  As,  when  this  institution  is  understood,  it  will  be  very  easv  to  see,  that  a  great 
difference  must  exist  between  the  sen  ice  of  the  landwehr  and  the  hue,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  selection  of  the  individuals  for  each  is  relative  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  respective  situations,  and  made  hy  the  magistrate,  in  conjunction  with  the  officer  of 
their  district. 

t  After  having  served  three  years  in  the  line,  the  soldier  is  given  two  years'  leave  of 
absence,  before  he  enters  the  hist  ban  of  the  landwehr;  this  leave  of  absence  ceases, 
however,  in  the  event  of  war  :  those  enjoying  it,  are  called  the  A'nrg's  reserve,  and  are 
considered,  as  we  have  said,  the  reserve  of  the  line.  Hut,  in  order  to  supply  the  army 
with  non-commissioned  officers,  a  particular  decoration  is  given  to  those  soldiers  who 
sent  six  years,  after  the  expiration  of  their  regular  three  years'  service.  On  continuing 
still  longer  in  the  line,  they  receive  pensions  or  places.  v\c.  as  will  be  seen. 
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Army  of  the  line    .    .    . '  .   100,000  men. 

Kreig's  reserve,  and  1st  ban  of  the  landwehr   .  220,000 

2d  ban  of  the  land wehr   180,000 

■ 

Total   500,000 

How  this  Army  organises  and  sustains  itself  in  Ike  Country. 

The  Prussian  State  is  divided  into  provinces.  A  province  has  so 
many  regiments  of  the  line,  and  a  regiment  of  the  line  has  a  regiment 
of  the  first  and  a  regiment  of  the  second  ban  of  the  landwehr  attached 
to  it. 

To  each  regiment  a  particular  district  is  assigned,  in  which  it  and  its 
accompanying  regiments  of  the  landwehr  are  kept  and  recruited.  This 
district  is  subdivided,  so  that  a  circle  *  should  contain  a  company ;  a 
certain  number  of  circles  a  battalion  of  the  landwehr ;  and  from  the 
circle  in  which  the  company  of  the  landwehr  is  formed,  the  correspond- 
ing company  of  the  line  is  recruited.  The  same  divisions  suffice  for 
the  formation  of  the  cavalry  as  the  infantry.  That  division  which  fur- 
nishes a  battalion  of  the  one  furnishes  also  a  squadron  of  the  other. 

It  is  on  an  extension  of  this  system  that  the  whole  kingdom  is  di- 
vided into  eight  military  departments.  Each  department  contains  two 
brigades ;  each  brigade  two  regiments,  with  their  appropriate  regiments 
of  the  landwehr,  formed  and  contained  in  their  peculiar  districts  after 
the  manner  that  has  been  described.! 

It  appears  difficult  to  point  out  a  plan  more  adapted  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  organization  of  an  immense  militia,— one  better  calculated  to 
instil  into  the  soldier  by  profession  the  feelings  of  the  peasant,  and  to 
endow  the  peasant  with  the  qualifications  of  the  soldier. 

The  principle  of  the  landwehr  is  to  place  as  large  a  force  as  possible 
at  the  disposition  of  the  country  in  the  event  of  war,  and  to  withdraw 
the  population  as  little  as  possible  from  their  ordinary  occupations  dur- 
ing peace ;  with  the  exception,  therefore,  of  a  staff,  £  which  serves  as  a 
frame  to  each  battalion,  no  one  belonging  to  it  is  ever  obliged  to  quit 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  home,  except  at  the  particular  period  of  the 
exercises.  These  exercises,  for  the  first  ban,  occur  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  year  :— one  lasts  during  a  week  in  spring ;  the  other  occupies 

*  Circle— a  particular  division  of  a  province.  This  cannot  always  be  effected ;  it  is 
so,  however,  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  each  company  should  be  under  the 
magistracy  of  a  particular  district,  and  not  subject  to  the  divided  jurisdiction  of  different 
circles. 

t  The  military  divisions  of  Prussia  are,— for  the  1st  corps  d'armee,  the  Two  Prus- 
sias  ;  2d,  Pomerania,  together  with  some  parts  belonging  to  Brandenburg,  W.  Prussia, 
and  Posen  ;  3d,  Berlin,  Brandenburg,  and  some  portion  of  Silesia  ;  4th,  Erfurth,  Sax- 
ony, and  some  parts  of  Brandenburg ;  5th,  Posen,  a  part  of  Silesia,  and  the  province  of 
Posen  ;  6th,  Breslau,  and  other  districts  in  Silesia  ;  7th,  Munster  and  Westphalia ; 
8th,  Coblentz,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

t  The  staff  of  a  battalion  of  the  first  ban  of  the  landwehr  consists,  in  time  of  peace,  of 
one  commanding  officer,  one  adjutant,  one  quarter- master,  one  surgeon,  one  drummer, 
one  clerk,  one  gun-maker  (buahsenschmid).  The  staff  of  a  battalion  of  the  second  ban, 
of  one  commanding  officer  and  one  adjutant.  These  are  of  the  line,  and  receive  an  ad- 
dition to  their  regular  pay,  for  their  attendance  to  the  landwehr.  There  are  also  the  fol- 
lowing non-commissioned  officers  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  who  receive  like- 
wise permanent  pay  :  one  sergeant  and  two  drilling  corporals  to  every  battalion  of  foot ; 
one  officer,  one  sergeant,  three  drilling  corporals,  and  one  trumpeter,  to  every  squadron 
of  cavalry. 
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two  or  three  weeks  in  autumn.*  For  the  second  han  one  annual  exer- 
cise, and  that  a  very  short  one,  is  considered  sufficient.  The  impos- 
sibility of  calling  out  the  whole  body  of  the  landwehr  (a  body  continu- 
ally increasing)  has  been  already  observed.  Such,  therefore,  are  alter- 
nately chosen,  as  seems  best  to  the  officers  of  the  districts. 

These  officers  of  the  landwehr  were  originally  chosen  by  the  land- 
wehr themselves,  until  fears  were  entertained  that  this  large  part  of  the 
military  force  might  thus  become  too  independent  of  the  main  body  of 
the  army  and  of  the  government  itself,  which  it  was  intended  to  sup- 
port. The  king  now  fills  up  any  vacancy  among  the  officers,  by  the 
choice  of  one  out  of  three  names  presented  to  him.    In  order  to  be 

{proposed  for  this  distinction,  it  is  necessary  either  to  have  a  certain 
anded  property,  or  to  have  served  a  certain  time  in  the  line.  Such 
persons  as,  having  attained  the  rank  of  officer,  quit  the  service  with  the 
Icing's  permission,  enter  the  landwehr,  with  whatever  rank  they  were 
then  enjoying  in  the  line.  It  is  by  these  and  similar  means  that  the 
Prussian  government  endeavours  to  amalgamate  the  line  with^the^land- 
wehr,  ana  the  army  with  the  nation. 

Though  submitted,  when  not  on  actual  duty,  to  the  civil  laws  of  the 
country ,f  the  soldier  of  the  landwehr  is  not,  even  then,  entirely  re- 
leased from  military  authority.  The  officers  exercise  an  habitual  in- 
spection over  their  battalion,  and  each  regiment  has  a  court  of  honour, 
at  which  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants  preside,  who  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  its  members,  and  confer  a  moral  punishment  in  their  sen- 
tence, which  all  would  willingly  avoid,  and  few  are  guilty  of  incurring. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  service,  the  individual  belonging  to  the 
landwehr  is  supplied  with  his  arms  and  uniform,  which  are  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  storehouses  of  the  circle  he  belongs  to.  With  these, 
in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  he  would  be  immediately  furnished.  The 
population,  therefore,  that,  independent  of  the  landwehr,  could  thus  be 
armed  on  an  emergency,  forms  what  is  called  the  landsturm. 

This  is  a  very  faint  outline  of  the  military  system  of  Prussia,}  with 

*  During  the  time  of  these  exercises,  the  troops  are  encamped  as  if  actually  in  a  state 
of  war.  They  are  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  respective  generals  of  which  manoeuvre 
over  a  large  space  of  ground  for  the  advantage.  They  give  battle  ;  they  are  taken  by 
surprise ;  and  the  officer  and  soldier  are  put  in  almost  every  situation  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed  before  a  hostile  Jinny. 

t  It  will  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  landwehr,  when  not  on  duty,  are  submitted 
to  the  dvil  magistrate,  who  judges  them  according  to  martial  law.  When,  however, 
the  punishment  which  that  of  law  assigns,  does  not  seem  adequate  to  their 

offence,  they  are  degraded  from  the  ranks,  and  become  subject  to  the  punishment  which 
would  attend  an  ordinary  citizen.  The  ancient  army  received  those  who  were  guilty 
•f  every  species  of  crime  into  its  bosom  ;  the  present  army  expels  the  criminal  from 
its  sanctuary.  Can  there  be  any  better  proof  required  of  the  moral  state  of  the  two 
armies  ? 

t  There  are  many  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  land- 
wehr, which  have  been  purposely  omitted,  in  order  not  to  embarrass  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  plan  by  too  many  details.  It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  every  circle 
has  its  particular  officer  and  magistrate.  It  is  they  who  decide  upon  those  who  should 
serve  in  the  line,  and  those  who  should  serve  in  the  landwehr.  In  particular  cases  they 
also  remit  the  hardships  of  service,  either  in  the  period  of  entering  it,  or  in  other 
circumstances,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  condition  of  the  individual.  Acquaint* 
ed  with  the  previous  habits  of  all  in  their  districts,  the  officers  know  for  what  duties  the 
recruits  are  most  fit.  Such  as  have  been  most  accustomed  to  horses  enter  the  cavalry, 
Ate.  ;  the  sons  of  jagers,  or  chasseurs,  form  a  rifle-corps  of  themselves,  on  which,  under 
the  protection  of  the  king,  particular  advantages  are  conferred.  After  a  certain  time  of 
service,  for  instance,  they  are  employed  in  the  king's  forests. 
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which  is  connected  one  of  education,  which  those  states  who  are  desi- 
rous of  diffusing  knowledge  among  their  people,  would  certainly  do  well 
to  consider,  and  perhaps  to  imitate. 

The  raw  recruit  is  not  only  instructed  in  the  duties  more  particularly 
essential  to  his  profession, — the  attempt  is  even  made  to  discipline  his 
mind  as  well  as  his  body,  and  to  give  (if  I  may  so  speak)  that  moral 
energy  to  his  limbs,  for  which  mere  military  mechanism  was  found  to 
be  an  insufficient  substitute.  At  the  expiration  of  his  three  years' 
service  he  is  able  to  read,*  generally  to  write,  and  has  not  been  in 
want  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  his  country.  Great  care  is  also  taken  that  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  officer  should  correspond  with  his  rank  over  those  whom 
he  commands. t  Before  obtaining  that  rank  he  undergoes  two  exami- 
nations, in  which  he  must  show  a  proficiency  in  the  essential  branches 
of  military  tactics,  together  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  polite  litera- 
ture and  modern  languages.  This  attention  to  the  mental  as  well  as 
the  physical  strength  of  an  armed  man,  forms  a  new  era  in  military 
science ;  while  the  system  which  renders  the  individual  capable  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  own  interests,  and  places  at  tne  same 
time  the  power  in  his  hands  of  seeking  them,  is  a  system  of  liberty, 
which,  if  it  be  undefined  by  shadowy  and  solemn  names,  rests  upon 
reality. 

However  hasty  or  imperfect  this  sketch  may  be,  still  it  may  suffice 
to  show  that  no  fair  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  army  of  Prussia.  1st.  The  one  is  purely  national ;  the  other 
was  composed  in  part  of  foreign  mercenaries.    2dly.  The  soldier  in 

- —  t      1      1    •  ■    •'.'*■ 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  since  every  one  knows  he  shall  be  obliged  to  acquire  those 
necessary  branches  of  knowledge  on  entering  the  service,  he  endeavours  to  lighten  the 
labour  to  which  he  will  then  be  exposed,  as  much  as  possible,  by  previous  education  j 
so  that  reading  and  writing  are  almost  general  at  an  early  age  throughout  the  Prussian 
population.  To  every  battalion  there  is  a  school,  at  which  a  captain  superintends,  and 
three  lieutenants,  who  are  paid  additionally  in  consequence,  and  alternately  take  a  share 
in  the  instruction  of  the  soldiers.  Moreover,  as  the  value  of  the  places  given  as  pensions 
on  retiring  from  service  must  correspond,  in  a  great  degree,  with  the  capability  of  the 
individual  to  whom  they  are  given,  another  stimulus  exists  for  improvement. 

t  Even  for  a  common  soldier  to  be  advanced  to  a  sergeant,  he  must  have  a  certain 
superiority  over  his  fellows  in  education.  Those  who  would  become  officers  are  to  un- 
dergo one  examination  in  geography,  history,  simple  mathematics,  and  the  German  and 
French  languages.  If  they  know  any  other  modern  languages,  it  tells  in  their  favour. 
On  passing  this  examination,  they  become  Fahndrith$.  At  the  end  of  another  year  they 
are  again  examined  in  the  same  branches  of  knowledge,  as  also  in  algebra,  military 
drawing,  and  fortification.  If  they  pass  this  second  examination,  they  then  become 
officers.  Here  may  be  the  place  for  saying  something  of  the  principal  establishments 
for  military  education.  The  establishments  of  Berlin,  Potsdam,  and  Kulm,  are  the 
principal  military  schools  in  Prussia.  These  schools  are  particularly  destined  for  the 
sons  of  those  officers  who  lose  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  as  well  as  for 
any  children  to  whose  parents  the  King  wishes  to  give  a  particular  mark  of  his  good- 
will. Such  are  maintained  free  of  expense.  Others  may  also  profit  by  these  institu- 
tions, on  paying  for  their  maintenance  and  education.  Both  classes  of  pupils  are 
treated  alike.  The  schools  of  Potsdam  and  Kulm  are  preparatory  to  that  which  may  be 
called  a  college,  at  Berlin.  The  pupils  enter  them  at  eleven,  being  obliged  to  read 
fluently,  write  tolerably  well,  and  understand  common  arithmetic.  Here  the)'  remain 
three  years.  They  are  then  removed  to  Berlin  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  in  their 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year  are  distributed  as  sergeants,  Fahndrichs,  or  lieutenants 
according  to  their  ability  and  acquirements.  The  boys  are  called  cadets,  who  belong  to 
these  establishments ;  they  wear  a  particular  uniform,  and  are  divided  into  companies, 
to  each  of  which  an  officer  of  the  line  is  appointed.    Separate  establishments  likewise 

exist,  for  the  education  of  those  who  wish  to  serve  in  the  artillery,  or  as  engineers. 
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former  times,  without  any  possibility  of  rising  in  his  profession,  had  no 
chance,  save  by  loss  of  limb  or  life,  of  being  released  from  it.  The 
present  regulations  Bet  a  limit  to  the  period  of  his  service  and  open  the 
widest  field  to  his  ambition.*  3dly.  The  great  body  of  the  troops  were 
once  debased  to  the  lowest  degree  by  ignorance  and  ill-treatment. 
Now,  the  system  of  their  discipline,  as  well  as  the  system  of  their  edu- 
cation, is  calculated  to  confer  that  moral  dignityt  which  has  excited 
armies  in  ancient,  and  we  might  add  in  modern  times,  to  their  most 
glorious  achievements.  Unable  to  obtain  luxuries  by  the  privations  of 
his  soldiers,  receiving  a  pay  suitable  to  his  rank,  but  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  him  considering,  that  honour  is  to  be  his  chief  reward  in  the 
service,  incapable  of  being  ignorant  of  his  profession,  the  officer  of  the 
present  army  of  Prussia  is,  in  every  respect,  superior  £  to  the  officer  of 
the  old.  But,  after  all,  and  above  all,  the  greatest  and  most  important 
difference  between  the  two  armies  is,  that  one  was  an  army  in  a  nation, 
and  that  the  other  is  a  nation  armed.  Let  an  enemy  march  to-morrow 
into  Prussia,  he  might  take  possession  of  a  particular  spot,  but  all 
around,  before,  behind  him,  would  continue  a  regularly  organised  camp ; 
each  individual  knowing  the  tie  which  binds  him  to  another,  ana  a 
sympathetic  and  electrical  feeling  running  along  the  whole  chain  of 
society. 

A  greal  deal  may  be  said  of  the  improvident  policy  of  a  large  army, 
and  the  force  which  is  gained,  rather  than  lost,  by  husbanding  a  nation's 
resources  until  the  moment  wanted.  To  create  an  army  on  a  sadden, 
may  not  be  difficult ;  to  create,  however,  a  military  disposition  in  a 
moment,  is  impossible.  But  without  stopping  at  this  discussion,  let  us 
come  briefly  to  the  consideration  of  the  Prussian  army  under  those 
three  points  of  view  in  which  an  army  is  generally  to  be  considered. 
Is  it  necessary  ?  Does  its  consequence  bear  a  proper  proportion  to  its 
expense ?   And  what  is  the  influence  that  it  exercises  on  the  people? 

In  speaking  of  its  necessity, — we  have  passed  by  the  consideration  of 
the  general  utility  of  a  standing  army, — we  are  to  regard  the  necessity 
of  her  army  to  Prussia  as  compared  with  the  necessity  of  such  an  army 
to  any  other  country.  Is  there,  then,  any  country  in  the  world  which 
requires  the  maintenance  of  a  large  body  of  troops  so  much  as  that  one, 


•  It  has  already  been  said,  that  no  person  without  passing  the  proper  examinations 
can  be  made  an  officer.  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  every  individual  who 
passes  them  may  become  one  ;  nor  will  any  favour  be  shown  to  birth  or  influence  in  his 
future  promotion.  Of  this,  many  striking  instances  (as  the  son  of  Marshal  Gneisenau, 
and  the  nephew  of  Blucher)  might  be  cited. 

t  Corporeal  punishment  is— as  a  general  principle — considered  foreign  to  the  Prus- 
sian service.  An  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  exists  in  the  disgrace  of  such  soldiers 
as  are  otherwise  found  intractable  into  a  particular  corps,  from  which  such  punishment  is 
not  excluded.  There  are  other  modes  of  enforcing  proper  military  obedience,  doubtless 
severe,  and  only  to  be  excused  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  discipline  in  a  state  of 
which  all  the  inhabitants  are  soldiers.  But  these  bear  no  coin])  arison,  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  inflicted,  to  those  which  were  not  formerly  so 
necessary,  and  yet  which  anciently  existed  in  the  Prussian  army. 

J  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  been  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  every 
officer  in  the  Prussian  army  was  acquainted  with  his  duty.  This  fact  is  one  of  the  most 
important  connected  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  its  successes  at  any  future  period,  and 
forces  itself  peculiarly  on  our  notice  at  this  particular  moment,  when  the  ill-conduct  of 
inferior  officers  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  that  check  which  has 
so  rapidly  destroyed  the  prestige,  that  the  retreat  of  N.ipoleon  up  to  the  invasion  of  Tur- 
key, had  shed  upon  the  Uussian  anus. 
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which,  without  a  natural  boundary  floats — (I  use  a  German  proverb) 
— loosely  like  a  riband  over  Europe,  from  the  French  to  the  Russian 
frontier,  and  which,  at  any  great  political  crisis,  would  be  the  one  most 
naturally  exposed  to  diminution  or  increase  ? 

In  considering  its  consequence  in  relation  with  its  cost,  we  have  only 
to  remember,  that  Prussia  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  powers 
of  Europe,  and  so  recognised  wholly  on  account  of  her  army. 

ITris  army,  including  pensions,  &c.  connected 

with  it,  costs  .  .   22,000,000  dollars. 

That  is  .  .   80,000,000  francs. 

While  the  army  of  France  costs  her   150,000,000  francs. 

And  now,  in  regard  to  its  last  and  most  important  consequence — its 
influence  on  the  happiness  and  character  of  the  people.  The  army 
gives  to  those  who  enter  it,  an  education  when  they  are  young ;  it  af- 
fords those  who  have  remained  in  it  for  a  certain  time,  a  subsistence, 
by  pensions  or  places,  when  they  are  old  ;*  it  succours  all  who  are  af- 
flicted by  casual  sickness,t  and  places  such  as  may  receive  a  permanent 
injury  while  in  its  service,  above  the  precarious  means  of  charity  for 
support ;  by  bringing  the  different  classes  of  society  frequently  into 
contact,  it  unites  one  with  the  other,  and  tends  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment and  civilization  of  each  ;  it  lessens  any  danger  to  be  expected 
from  abroad,  and  increases  the  sobriety  and  orderly  habits  of  the  com- 
munity at  home. 

How  could  an  individual  purchase  the  advantages  of  a  soldier  by  a 
less  sacrifice  of  his  comforts  as  a  citizen  ? 


*  As  it  is  the  particular  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  Prussian  government  to 
connect  the  army  with  the  nation,  and  in  supporting  one,  to  cany  on,  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner,  the  business  of  both— it  is  so  ordered,  that  the  reward  of  those  who  have 
beneficially  served  the  country  in  a  military  capacity,  should  be  that  of  being  still  farther 
useful  to  it  in  a  civil  one.  Places,  therefore,  of  different  kinds,  such  as  of  the  posts  of 
the  customs,  (for  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  system  of  education  qualifies  all  in  their 
degree)  are  given  in  lieu  of  pensions  to  such  as  may  either  be  disabled  or  grown  old  in 
the  service.  In  the  first  instance,  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  time  of  having  served  ;  in  the 
second,  it  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen  years.  After  twenty-five  and  thirty  years'  ser- 
vice, a  farther  advance,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  appointment  or  pension,  takes  place. 
When  no  appointment  can  be  g^ven  to  correspond,  or  when  such  an  appointment  as  can 
be  given  does  not  correspond  with  the  rank  or  service  of  the  person  thus  to  be  remunerat- 
ed, he  is  either  simply  given  a  pension,  or  such  an  addition  is  made  to  the  salary  of  his 
place  by  government,  as  corresponds  with  the  circumstances  of  his  situation. 

t  In  order  to  provide  the  army  with  proper  medical  men,  two  establishments  at  Ber- 
lin, one  dated  from  1796,  the  other  1811,  have  been  formed.  In  the  former,  a  certain 
number  of  young  persons  are  furnished  with  surgical  education,  at  the  expense  of  the 
government ;  in  the  latter,  lectures  are  given  to  such,  and  to  such  only,  as  intend  them- 
selves for  military  practice.  Those  who  remain  four  years  in  the  first  institution  attend 
the  public  hospital  lor  one  year,  whence,  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  they  may 
be  wanted,  they  pass  into  the  army  as  surgeons  to  companies  and  squadrons,  after  re- 
maining in  which  eight  years  they  receive  such  further  promotion  as  they  may  merit. 
Volunteers,  who  serve  in  the  army  but  one  year,  on  passing  a  surgical  examination,  may 
serve  as  surgeons. 
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MEMOIR  OF  GENERAL  SIR  HARRY  CALVERT,  BT.  G.C.B.  AND 

G.C.H. 

Sir  Harry  Calvert  was  born  in  the  year  1763.  He  spent  his 
earliest  years  at  his  uncle's  seat,  Albury  Hall,  Herts,  with  which 
county  the  family  of  the  Calverts  had  long  been,  and  still  are,  inti- 
mately connected.  At  the  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where 
he  passed  through  the  gradations  of  that  celebrated  school  under  Dr. 
Sumner,  and  in  the  same  form  with  the  late  Mr.  Perceval. 

In  1778  he  entered  the  army  as  second  Lieutenant  in  the  Welch 
Fusileers,  and  embarked  early  in  the  following  year  to  join  his  regi- 
ment in  North  America,  where  he  shared  in  the  hardships  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  that  eventful  contest,  until  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war,  when 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  surrender,  with  the  whole  of  the 
force  under  his  command,  to  Gen.  Washington. 

•  In  the  year  1785  he  obtained  a  company,  and  having  been  placed  on 
the  half-pay,  spent  a  considerable  time  in  travelling,  and  visited  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Continent.  His  removal  to  the  Coldstream  Guards 
by  exchange  took  place  in  1790>  and  he  was  promoted  to  a  company  in 
that  distinguished  corps  on  the  25th  Dec.  1793.  While  on  service 
with  his  company,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  Aid-de- 
camp to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-chief,  which  situa- 
tion he  filled  during  the  whole  time  the  Duke  remained  with  the  army 
abroad.  He  was  present  at  all  the  actions  and  sieges  in  which  the 
British  were  engaged  during  that  period,  with  the  exception  of  the 
affair  at  Lincelles,  which  occurred  during  his  absence  in  England ;  and 
he  was  more  than  once  in  imminent  personal  danger,  particularly  on 
one  occasion  when  he  was  repeatedly  fired  at  when  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce  into  Valenciennes  during  the  siege  of  that  fortress. 

When  the  fall  of  Valenciennes  took  place,  he  was  sent  home  with 
the  dispatches  announcing  that  event,  on  which  occasion  he  obtained  a 
Majority.  But  he  still  continued  on  the  personal  staff*  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  officiated  in  that  capacity  at  tne  Horse  Guards  after  His 
Royal  Highness's  return  from  the  Continent.  Some  time  afterwards 
he  purchased  the  Lieut.-Colonelcy  of  the  63d  regiment,  but  never 
joined  that  corps,  having  been  appointed  Deputy,  and  on  the  retirement 
of  Sir  William  Fawcett,  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces,  a  situation 
which  he  filled  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  during  a  period  of  unex- 
ampled difficulty,  with  the  greatest  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to 
His  Majesty's  service.  The  office  which  he  now  held,  by  fixing  him  at 
head-quarters,  precluded  all  opportunity  of  obtaining  farther  distinc- 
tion in  the  field,  but  it  likewise  opened  a  career,  though  less  brilliant, 
of  perhaps  more  general  and  permanent  utility  to  the  profession  in 
which  he  was  engaged. 

It  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  to  what  a  deplorable  state  the 
British  Army  had  been  reduced  when  tne  command  of  it  devolved  upon 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  with  what  ability  and  success  His  Royal  High- 
ness applied  himself  to  the  reformation  of  its  abuses,  and  the*  improve- 
ment of  its  condition  in  every  respect.  His  efforts  were  ably  seconded 
by  the  Staff  who  had  been  judiciously  selected  to  carry  his  views  into 
effect ;  and  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  these  objects  to  their  full 
extent,  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  those  who  planned  and  those 
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who  executed  measures  so  conducive  to  the  safety  and  the  glory  of 
the  State. 

.  Among  these  officers.  Sir  Harry  Calvert  held  a  distinguished  place. 
As  Adjutant-General,  the  discipline,  equipment,  and  efficiency  of  thfe 
army  came  entirely  under  his  superintendence,  and  to  improve  and 
perfect  these  he  devoted  his  best  energies  and  unwearied  attention. 
Quietly  and  unostentatiously,  but  with  the  utmost  steadiness  and  per- 
severance, he  cast  a  searching  eye  into  all  the  details  of  the  service, 
probed  the  latent  sources  of  mischief,  destroyed  by  anticipation  the 
germs  of  nascent  disorder,  and  tightened  with  a  firm  but  temperate 
hand  the  reins  of  discipline,  which  had  been  bo  greatly  relaxed.  This 
silent  but  pervading  vigilance  operated  like  the  course  of  nature,  and 
produced,  surely  though  imperceptibly,  its  proper  fruits  in  due  season. 

But  his  labours  did  not  end  here.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  that 
the  machine  worked  well  at  the  time ;  he  was  aware  that  it  required 
constant  care  to  guard  against  derangement,  and  therefore  he  sedu- 
lously watched  all  its  movements,  and  occasionally  regulated  the  springs 
of  action,  when  circumstances  indicated  any  departure  from  uniformity 
of  effect. 

A  reference  to  the  general  orders  of  the  army,  in  the  successive  edi- 
tions that  appeared  from  the  year  1799,  will  afford  abundant  proofs  of 
the  numerous  and  valuable  regulations  that  were  made  from  time  to 
time  for  the  better  government  of  His  Majesty's  forces.  In  the  cloth- 
ing, messing,  and  equipment  of  the  army,  and  indeed  in  every  thing 
connected  with  its  interior  economy,  improvements  were  introduced,  all 
tending  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  soldier  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
troope.  The  establishment  of  confidential  inspection-reports  greatly 
facilitated  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  by  furnishing  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief ano:  the  authorities  under  him  with  the  means  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  actual  state  of  each  corps  in  all  its 
details,  of  supplying  what  was  deficient,  and  correcting  what  was 
wrong. 

It  was  no  less  his  study  to  exalt  the  morale  of  the  army  than  to  ame- 
liorate its  materiel,  A  man  of  high  and  sensitive  honour  himself,  he 
wished  to  inspire  all  his  brother  officers  with  similar  sentiments,  and  to 
impress  them  with  just  ideas  of  what  they  owe  to  themselves,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  members  of  the  profession  of  arms.  Conscious  that 
no  man  can  be  truly  respectable  who  does  not  respect  himself,  he  was 
always  anxious  to  uphold  and  encourage  this  principle,  in  accordance 
with  which  he  was  particularly  careful,  when  an  officer  had  any  mis- 
conduct imputed  to  him,  to  afford  him,  in  the  first  instance,  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  explanation,  and  in  all  his  written  communications, 
which  conveyed  disapprobation  or  censure,  to  avoid  the  use  of  terms 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  affecting  the  officer's  personal  feelings, 
or  degrading  him  in  his  own  estimation. 

His  verbal  intercourse  was  regulated  on  the  same  principles.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  benignity  of  his  look,  the  kindness  of  his  demeanour, 
and  the  courtesy  of  his  language,  that  it  was  impossible  even  for  rude- 
ness itself  to  offer  him  any  intended  personal  disrespect,  or  for  disap- 
pointment to  vent  its  chagrin  at  his  expense.  With  whatever  senti- 
ments a  man  might  have  approached  him  in  his  official  capacity,  he 
could  retire  from  his  presence  only  with  those  of  respect  and  esteem. 
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To  the  officers  of  his  own  department,  who  were  in  doily  intercourse 
with  him,  his  orders  were  always  conveyed  in  the  form  of  requests ; 
and  the  urbanity  of  his  manner,  tempered  with  a  proper  degree  of  self- 
respect,  ensured  prompt  and  cheerful  co-operation  from  all  his  assist- 
ants. In  so  extensive  a  branch  of  the  service,  the  preparation  of  many 
documents  must  of  course  be  confided  to  subordinates ;  and  fastidious 
as  he  certainly  was  in  the  choice  of  phraseology,  the  alterations,  which 
constantly  suggested  themselves  to  his  nicer  discrimination,  were  nro- 
posed  with  delicacy,  and  even  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others.  This 
trait,  so  truly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  so  grateful  to  the  feelings 
of  those  concerned,  must  be  well  remembered  by  the  officers  who  suc- 
cessively served  under  him  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

On  the  same  principle,  when  the  recruiting  of  the  army  was  placed 
under  his  immediate  superintendence,  he  applied  himself  to  establish 
that  branch  of  the  service  on  a  more  respectable  footing,  to  put  a  stop 
to  crimping,  the  provision  of  substitutes,  and  other  abuses,  which  pre- 
vailed extensively  at  that  period,  and  to  introduce,  if  possible,  a  better 
class  of  men  into  the  army.  It  was  no  part  of  his  creed,  that  ruffians 
or  6camps  make  the  best  soldiers,  that  the  army  should  be  composed  of 
the  dregs  and  scum  of  society,  and  that  its  ranks  should  be  thrown 
open  to  the  overflowings  of  Newgate  and  the  Hulks.  Men  of  this  de- 
scription may  fight,  and  indeed  often  have  fought,  desperately  and  reck- 
lessly upon  particular  occasions ;  but  when  prolonged  resistance  becomes 
necessary,  and  the  hardships,  privations,  and  reverses  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful campaign  are  to  be  encountered,  on  all  occasions  where  steadiness, 
hrmness,  and  patient  endurance  are  required,  such  soldiers  cannot  be 
depended  upon :  they  are  prepared  to  yield  themselves  to  every  oppor- 
tunity for  irregularity ;  and  while  they  fall  victims  to  their  own  licen- 
tiousness, the  army  to  which  they  belong  becomes  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  numbers,  and  its  ranks  must  be  constantly  refilled  at  an  immense  cost 
to  the  public.  With  the  same  view  he  greatly  interested  himself  in 
the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  and  the  success  of  the  regimental  schools, 
as  institutions  expressly  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  moral  condition  of 
the  soldier. 

The  state  of  the  general  hospitals  likewise  engaged  much  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  personally  visited  them  all  in  the  year  1814,  and  suggested 
many  improvements,  which  no  doubt  would  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  but  for  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war,  which  rendered  their 
adoption  unnecessary. 

Nor  did  his  attention  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  soldiers 
cease  with  the  period  of  their  active  and  efficient  service.  The  invalid 
and  the  pensioner  still  found  a  friend  and  a  protector  in  him. 

Few  persons  in  power,  perhaps,  can  claim  the  merit  of  having  paid 
the  same  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  lower,  as  to  those  of  the 
higher  classes  under  their  authority.  But  if  any  exception  to  this 
general  observation  can  be  made,  Sir  Harry  Calvert  ought  to  be  one. 
For  it  may  be  affirmed  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  representation  of 
the  private  soldier  or  discharged  invalid  was  received  and  considered  by 
him  with  as  impartial  care  as  that  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  service  ; 
and  to  this  very  circumstance  may  probably  be  attributed  no  small  por- 
tion of  that  widely  extended  and  continued  popularity,  which  the  Duke 
of  York  so  justly  enjoyed  among  the  middling  class  of  the  community, 
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from  which  the  ranks  of  the  army  are  recruited,  and  to  which  the  pen- 
sioned veteran  again  returns.  His  Royal  Highness's  innate  goodness 
of  heart,  and  native  generosity  and  condescension,  led  him  to  promote 
and  encourage  every  species  of  kindness  to  the  humblest  members  of 
the  profession,  to  which  he  was  so  devotedly  attached ;  and  Sir  Harry 
Calvert  was  a  most  faithful  organ  of  his  benevolent  intentions,  delight- 
ing in  the  good  he  was  thus  enabled  to  do,  and  the  credit  that  thence 
resulted  to  his  master's  name. 

Thus  having  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  the  able  officers  who 
were  associatetl  with  him  in  the  other  military  departments,  the  details 
of  the  British  army,  when  it  was  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  far  surpassing 
any  thing  previously  known,  and  through  the  whole  course  of  the  most 
tremendous  contest  in  which  the  nation  ever  was  engaged,  and  having 
seen  decisive  victory  achieved  by  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  troops, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  matchless  chief,  and  a  glorious  termina- 
tion put  to  the  war,  he  retired,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1820  from 
the  elevated  situation  which  he  had  so  long  filled,  carrying  with  him 
the  unfeigned  regrets,  and  cordial  good  wishes,  of  every  rank. 

A  few  months  before  this  time,  he  had  been  appointed  Lieut-Go- 
vernor of  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  he  fixed  his  future  residence. 
When  the  Order  of  the  bath  was  new  modelled,  the  distinction  of  the 
Grand  Cross  was  conferred  upon  him ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  he 
also  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Guelphic  Order. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  a  few  circumstances  of  his  private  life 
and  character.  Soon  after  his  appointment  as  Adjutant-General,  he 
married  Miss  Caroline  Hammersley,  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Ham- 
uiersley,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  lady,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
whose  society  he  had  reason  to  calculate  on  many  years  of  domestic 
felicity.  But  how  vain  are  human  hopes !  She  was  snatched  from 
him  by  an  untimely  fate,  in  the  prime  of  life,  immediately  after  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  her  fifth  child,  leaving  an  infant  family  of 
two  sons  and  three  daughters  to  his  sole  charge.  Were  not  the 
loss  of  a  mother  utterly  irretrievable,  Sir  Harry  Calvert  might  well 
have  supplied  that  loss  to  his  family ;  for  surely  never  was  a  father 
more  devoted  to  his  children.  Whatever  portion  of  his  time  he  could 
spare  from  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  was  spent  in  unceasing 
attention  to  their  nurture  and  education ;  and  happy  in  that  endearing 
employment,  he  encouraged  them,  both  by  precept  and  example,  in 
the  pursuit  of  every  thing  that  was  virtuous  and  becoming.  Under 
judicious  controul,  his  quiet  retreat  at  Kensington  was  a  model  of 
orderly  arrangement,  where  he  practised  prudent  but  elegant  hospita- 
lity, and  diffused  himself  in  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence  through 
the  whole  circle  of  his  dependents  and  poorer  neighbours. 

The  bent  of  his  mind  was  not  towards  scientific  pursuits ;  but  he 
had  a  turn  for  elegant  literature ;  and  his  taste,  which  was  originally 
correct,  had  been  refined  and  polished  by  much  reading,  and  inter- 
course with  the  best  society.  As  a  companion,  he  was  cheerful  and 
entertaining,  with  a  fund  of  anecdote,  dispensed  without  ostentation, 
and  unstained  by  coarseness,  from  both  of  which  his  nature  and  habits 
were  entirely  free.  In  short,  he  was  a  truly  good  man,  combining 
rational  piety  with  sound  morality ;  and  a  perfect  gentleman  in  the 
fullest  acceptation  of  that  term. 
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Having  just  expectations  of  a  large  property,  which  would  enable 
him  to  support,  in  a  becoming  manner,  any  hereditary  dignity  that 
might  be  conferred  upon  him,  (and  which  expectations  were  subse- 
quently realized,  under  circumstances  equally  honourable  to  the  donor 
and  the  receiver,)  he  was  created  a  Baronet  in  the  year  1818. 

In  the  autumn  of  1826,  being  with  his  family  on  a  visit  at  Clay  don 
Hall,  in  Buckinghamshire,  (the  mansion  which  now  belongs  to  his 
son  Sir  Harry  Verney,)  on  the  3d  of  Sept.  while  dressing  for  dinner, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  was  just  able  to  articulate 
two  or  three  words  to  his  servant,  who  was  in  the  room.  The  man 
hastened  into  an  adjoining  apartment  for  the  young  ladies,  but  before 
they  could  arrive,  all  sensibility  was  gone,  ana  in  a  few  hours  the  vital 
spark  became  extinct.  The  tidings  of  this  melancholy  event  were 
received  with  deep  emotion  by  his  numerous  friends.  When  the  in- 
telligence was  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  York,  then  himself  fast 
sinking  under  his  fatal  illness,  His  Royal  Highness  was  greatly  affected, 
as  we  Yearn  from  Sir  Herbert  Taylor's  very  interesting  narrative,  and 
expressed  much  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  an  attached  friend,  and  a  truly 
religious  man. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  parish  church  immediately  adjoin- 
ing Claydon  Hall ;  and  the  simple  procession  was  attended  by  his  sor- 
rowing family.  To  them  he  bequeathed  rank  and  affluence ;  but  above 
all,  the  inheritance  of  his  fair  fame ;  and  to  whatever  honours  they,  of 
any  of  them,  may  hereafter  arrive,  their  best  distinction  will  always  be, 
that  their  father  was  Sir  Harry  Calvert. 

An  excellent  print  of  Sir  Harry  Calvert  is  just  published,  engraved 
by  Golding,  from  a  picture  by  Phillips. 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  his  several  appointments  and  promo- 
tion* : — 

Second  Lieutenant,  23d  foot      .    .    .  April  24,  1778 

First  Lieutenant,  ditto    Oct.  2,  1779 

Captain,  100th  foot    Oct.  26,  1785 

Captain,  23d  foot   Nov.  23,  1785 

Lieutenant,  and  Captain  Colds.  Guards  Feb.  19,  1790 

Captain  and  Lieutenant-Colonel     .    .  Dec.  25,  1793 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  63d  foot     .    .    .  June  17,  1799 

Colonel  Brevet   June  26,  1797 

Colonel,  5th  W.I.  regiment    ....  Aug.  6,  1800 

Colonel,  14th  foot    Feb.  8,  1806 

Major-General    .    Sept.  25,  1803 

Lieutenant-General   July  25,  1810 

General     .    .    .    .    •   July  1 9,  1 826 

Deputy  Adjutant-General     ....  April  29,  1796 

Adjutant-General   Jan.  9,  1799 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Chelsea  .    .  Feb.  19,  1820 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  SIEGE  OP  VIENNA  BY  THE  TURKS  IN  1G83  I  AND 
OP  ITS  DELIVERANCE  BY  JOHN  SOBIE8KI,  KINO  OP  POLAND.* 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  FRENCH  MS.  OF  COUNT  A.  J.  ORCHOWSKI. 
BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  "  THADDEUS  OF  WARSAW." 

We  shall  precede  the  narrative  of  the  great  events  which  ensued 
before  Vienna,  by  a  little  account  of  the  antecedent  history  of  that  long 
celebrated  city  itself. 

•  Vienna,  under  ten  successive  emperors  of  the  house  of  Austria; 
shone  the  proud  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  West.  But  it  was  not 
comparable  to  its  predecessor  of  that  august  title,  ancient  Rome,  in  any 
species  of  grandeur,  or  in  the  number  of  her  citizens.  At  the  time  of 
this  terrific  investment,  she  hardly  reckoned  100,000  inhabitants ;  two 
thirds  of  which  had  tenanted  the  defenceless  suburbs. 

Soliman  the  Magnificent  had  been  the  first  of  the  Turkish  emperors 
who  marched  against  Vienna :  it  was  during  the  year  1329,  soon  after 
his  conquering  JPersia,  and  being  crowned  its  King  at  Bagdad ;  thus 
making  himself  at  once  the  terror  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He,  however, 
failed  in  his  enterprise  at  Vienna  ;  not  choosing  to  hazard  himself  against 
the  good  fortune  of  Charles  V.  who  came  to  the  relief  of  his  capital  with 
an  army  of  80,000  men.  Well,  then,  might  Kara  Mustapha,  who  saw 
himself  opposed  by  only  a  handful  of  men,  flatter  himself  with  the  hope 
of  an  entire  success. 

The  fortified  part  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  which  on  the  north  is  wash- 
ed by  the  Danube,  was  strengthened  by  eleven  large  bastions.  The 
curtains  were  covered  by  good  half  moons,  without  other  guard.  The 
ditch  showed  in  parts  water,  in  others  it  was  quite  dry ;  the  counter- 
scarp had  been  much  neglected.  The  town  itself,  where  it  extended 
along  the  river,  was  defended  by  strong  walls,  flanked  with  large  tow- 
ers ;  the  whole  of  which  were  well  filled  up  inside  with  earth.  A  circle 
of  mountains,  which  commences  at  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
then  recedes,  encloses  a  plain  of  three  leagues,  crossed  diversely  by 
small  rivers.  There  the  Grand  Vizier  fixed  his  camp,  which  occupied 
the  whsle  space ;  and  he  took  such  care  in  his  commissariat,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  for  the  immense  multitude  that  filled  it ; — money,  stores, 
provisions,  all  abounded.  In  the  different  ouarters  were  seen  Bach  as, 
with  all  the  state  of  Kings  ,*  but  this  magnificence  seemed  to  disappear 
by  the  side  of  the  Imperial,  or  rather  unparalleled  ostentation  of  the 
Vizier,  who  united  with  every  possible  splendour,  and  luxurious  ac- 
companiments, the  array  of  a  conqueror.  The  usual  complement  of  a 
Grand  Viziers  staff  is  generally  two  thousand  officers,  and  their  at- 
tendants ;  Kara  Mustapha  doubled  that  number.  His  park,  that  is, 
the  enclosure  round  his  tents,  (which  were  near  the  Imperial  palace  of 
La  Favorita,)  was  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  besieged  town.  The 
richest  stuffs,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  which  were  the  fabrics  and 
ornaments  of  those  splendid  pavilions,  contrasted  there  with  the  wea- 
pons of  war.    The  immensity  of  the  camp,  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the 

*  We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  present  our  Readers  with  a  continuation  of 
this  highly  interesting  Memoir,  a  preliminary  portion  of  which  appeared  in  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  "  Naval  and  Military  Magazine/' 
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Chief,  the  known  courage  of  the  Janissaries,  the  perpetual  activity  of 
the  Tartars,  with  the  horrible  shrieks  of  woe  that  followed  their  search- 
ing swords,  all  conspired  to  wither  the  souls  of  the  besieged ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  enormous  Turkish  artillery,  was  not  less  appalling.  No 
nation  except  the  Turks,  use  cannon  of  fifty  pound  calibre ;  and  it  has 
been  said,  that  several  brought  against  Vienna  were  even  larger.  But 
if  the  hostile  means  of  the  besiegers  were  extraordinary,  there  was  also 
courage  in  the  breasts  of  some  within  those  walls,  to  render  them  not 
altogether  the  heralds  of  despair. 

Count  Staremberg,  a  man  of  judgment  and  experience,  who  was  Go- 
vernor of  Vienna'at  this  critical  juncture,  had  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,— 
a  sad  necessity  when  the  property  of  the  citizens  must  be  destroyed  to 
save  their  lives.  He  possessed  a  nominal  garrison  of  1 6,000  men,  but 
the  effective  troops  did  not  amount  to  more  than  11,000.  Every  male 
inhabitant,  therefore,  took  arms,  whether  citizens  or  collegians.  The 
students  mounted  guard,  and  the  brave  professors  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions headed  them.  Starem berg's  second  in  command  was  one  of 
those  men  who  seemed  destined  by  nature  and  science  to  fill  the  high* 
est  ranks  of  usefulness ;  this  was  Count  Caplieres,  the  Commissary- 
General  of  the  Emperor. 

Many  veterans  of  birth  and  station,  whom  age  or  meritorious  wounds 
bad  exempted  from  active  service,  might  have  abandoned  Vienna  to 
her  fate ;  but  they  had  preferred  perishing  with  her,  or  assisting  in  her 
rescue.  These  noble-minded  men  richly  deserved  a  place  in  history, 
and  it  glories  in  recording  their  names.  Count  Trautmansdorf,  who 
had  served  many  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries ;  Count  de  Cinq- 
Elises,  whose  private  interests  were  ever  secondary  to  those  of  his 
country  ;  Baron  Kielmanseg,  who  having  taken  post  in  a  bastion,  with 
only  a  small  party,  did  good  service  against  the  enemy,  even  by  his  very 
first  appearance  there;  Count  Vignancourt,  as  celebrated  in  arms  as 
in  his  embassies  ;  Count  Collate,  a  noble  Venetian,  who  exposed  him- 
self to  every  risk,  equally  with  those  that  were  subjects  of  the  Empe- 
ror ;  and,  lastly,  the  aged  Col.  Rumlingcn,  whom  illness  kept  from  act- 
ing, but  whose  judgment  was  always  that  of  experience  and  true  hero- 
ism. These  military  men,  who  understood  the  nature  of  real  honour, 
considered  it  such  to  themselves,  to  command  companies  of  brave  citi- 
zens, feeling  that  it  is  the  heart  that  makes  the  steady  and  effective 
soldier. 

There  was  most  costly  furniture  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor,  but 
no  money.  In  this  exigency,  Count  Kalloutz,  President  of  Hungary 
and  Bishop  of  Neustadt,  supplied  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  the  High  Steward  of  the  Empress-mother,  gave  fifty 
thousand  florins,  and  three  thousand  casks  of  wine,  for  the  use  of  the 
garrison ;  and  others,  who  had  the  means,  were  not  backward  in  bring- 
ing them  forth  liberally.  But  the  approaches  of  the  town  were  easy. 
The  trenches  were  opened  by  the  Turks  on  the  14th  of  July,  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  Ulric,  fifty  paces  from  the  counterscarp.  Their  attack 
was  directed  against  the  bastion  of  the  Court,  and  that  of  Lcebel ;  and 
in  the  course  of  two  days  only,  their  works  were  advanced  to  the  coun- 
terscarp, where  the  ditch  was  dry. 

The  Prince  of  Lorrain,  who  had  posted  himself  in  the  island  of  Leo- 
poldstad,  used  every  effort  to  preserve  a  communication  with  the  town ; 
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but  he  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  over  the  bridges  he  had 
thrown  across  the  Danube,  and  which  he  afterwards  hroke  down.  The 
country  houses  of  the  nobility  that  decorated  the  island,  then  served  as 
quarters  for  the  Turks.  The  abandonment  of  this  post  has  been  con- 
sidered a  capital  error  ;  but  such  judgment  is  itself  erroneous;  and  to 
understand  and  approve  the  motive,  we  have  only  to  read  the  Prince's 
own  fair  explanation  iu  the  relation  he  made  to  the  King  of  Poland. 

"  I  would  willingly  have  kept  the  position,  (said  he)  for  the  sake  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  town ;  but  the  island  being  two  leagues  in  extent,  and  that 
branch  of  the  Danube  fordable  everywhere,  indeed  iu  many  places  permitting 
whole  squadrons  to  pass  over  in  battle  array ;  and  the  banks  on  the  opposite 
side,  where  the  Turks  were  stationed,  being  high,  and  their  cannou  commanding 
every  thing  of  ours,  even  the  bridges  we  were  to  pass  over,  had  1  waited  till  these 
were  broken,  I  should  have  had  only  two  alternatives ;  either  to  retreat  into 
the  town,  or  to  swim  across  the  Danube,  both  expedients  equally  disastrous. 
But,  even  if  the  bridges  could  have  been  covered,  and  I  at  liberty  to  post  my- 
self at  the  further  end,  my  position  must  have  been  hemmed  in,  without  forage 
or  provision.  Consequently,  this  post  was  not  tenable;  and  especially,  with 
only  regiments  of  horse,  my  infantry  having  been  thrown,  into  the  town  lor  its 
defence.  Thus,  then,  1  considered,  that  to  preserve  the  cavalry  of  the  Emperor, 
it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  pass  the  Danube/' 

In  this  narration  of  the  Prince  of  Lorrain,  (copied  verbatim,)  the 
frankness  and  the  prudence  of  the  General  are  evident,  who  certainly 
did  find  himself  in  a  desperate  situation.  When  we  consider  this  cele- 
brated commander,  sent  to  the  defence  of  Moravia  and  Silesia  with  only 
a  handful  of  men,  and  offering  himself  to  the  infuriated  hordes  of  the 
Mussulmen,  rather  than  recede  from  the  held  of  Vienna,  we  revere, 
while  we  tremble  for  him  ;  and  in  such  a  situation,  if  he  did  not  fail 
utterly,  he  rises  superior  to  blame.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  devo- 
ted n ess  of  the  Prince  of  Lorrain,  all  saw  the  abyss  opening  under  the 
House  of  Austria.  The  enemy,  who  had  sworn  its  destruction,  had  now 
made  himself  master  of  the  finest  countries  of  Leopold  ;  and  that  Mo- 
narch no  longer  possessed  the  power  of  raising  a  fresh  army  ;  his  ter- 
ritory, -and  therefore  his  means,  being  wrested  from  him.  while  his  ex- 
chequer was  exhausted, and  pestilence  swept  the  provinces  that  remained. 

L  mler  these  ho|>eless  circumstances  on  the  side  of  the  beleaguered,  the 
siege  of  Vienna  was  pushed  on  w  ith  vigour.  New  works  were  raised 
every  day  against  the  place,  advances  made,  and  fresh  batteries  erected 
by  the  Turks,  by  which  a  cross-fire  protected  all  their  operations.  On 
the  part  of  the  Austrians,  it  must  be  said  that  every  nerve  was  strain- 
ed to  retard  the  destruction  that  threatened  them.  Count  Staremberg, 
who  on  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy*  had  been  wounded  by  a  piece 
of  stone,  struck  off  by  a  cannon-ball  from  the  curtain  near  which  he 
stood,  was  hardly  recovered,  when  he  agaiu  animated  the  whole  of  the 
defending  force  by  his  encouraging  example.  He  treated  all  the  men 
in  arms  as  his  brothers;  and  not  content  with  sharing  their  fatigues 
during  the  day.  he  passed  the  night  on  a  mattrass,  on  the  floor  of  the 
guard-house  belonging  to  the  Imperial  palace,  which  joined  the  bastion 
of  the  Court,  now  a  point  of  attack. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  the  besiegers  had  advanced  to  the  ]  alisade, 
which,  when  assailed,  was  defended  at  arm  s  length,  the  enemy  being 
so  near  that  the  contending  parties  grappled  each  other  with  hooks 
thrust  between  the  posts,  killing  whoever  they  could  thus  secure 
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Count  Daun,  a  German  officer,  ordered  scythes  to  be  fastened  to  long 
pikes,  which  destroyed  many  of  the  Turks. 

Cheering  news  was  at  length  brought  from  the  Prince  of  Lorrain,  by  a 
messenger  who  had  perseveringly  swum  across  four  intervening  arms  of 
the  Danube,  importing  that  succours  were  on  the  point  of  arriving ;  yet 
this  happy  intelligence,  so  perilously  brought,  was  false.  But  there  are 
times  when  it  seems  impossible  to  aid  but  by  deceiving  !  Kolschicki, 
this  bold  swimmer,  whom  the  Romans  would  have  immortalized,  re- 
turned to  the  Prince  through  the  same  dangers  ;  carrying  with  him  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  Vienna,  who  knew  the  real  fact,  and  who 
wrote  that,  "  All  further  communication  with  Vienna  was  useless, 
since  it  evidently  pleased  God  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Mussul- 
men,  as  a  condign  punishment  to  the  Christians,  who  made  them- 
selves sport  in  violating  treaties  !" 

From  the  entire  confidence  the  Turks  felt  in  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
they  were  seen  acting  the  same  bravadoes  which  are  read  of  in  ancient 
warfare.  A  champion  of  extraordinary  size  advanced  up  to  the  besieged 
lines,  menacing  with  his  sabre,  ana  insulting  their  defenders  with 
his  words.  One  Austrian  soldier  could  not  bear  this  affront ;  he  ran 
to  encounter  the  infidel,  was  wounded,  hut  still  keeping  up  his  spirit, 
wounded  his  enemy  in  turn,  then  disarmed  him,  and  cutting  off  his  head 
with  his  own  scimitar,  bore  away  his  spoils ;  amongst  which  he  after- 
wards found  fifty  pieces  of  cold  sown  into  the  vest.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed, that  such  a  deed  would  have  obtained  the  Christian  champion  a 
recompense,  something  due  to  such  signal  valour : — no ;  he  was  left  in 
the  ranks,  and  even  his  name  was  not  recorded.  But  yet  the  besieged, 
who  had  watched  the  action  from  their  ramparts,  considered  its  issue 
a  good  augury,  and  encouraged  themselves  accordingly.  That  man's 
reward  was  in  his  own  bosom ;  and  the  proudest  chief  there  might 
have  envied  it. 

Whilst  the  Grand  Vizier  was  assaulting  Vienna  in  this  furious  man- 
ner, Count  Tekeli  advanced  through  Hungary  to  Presburg,  with  an 
army  of  about  twenty  thousand  Hungarians  and  Turks ;  the  latter 
commanded  by  their  Bachaa.  The  city  of  Comorna  had  been  burnt ; 
Presburg  opened  her  gates  to  Tekeli,  and  received  an  Hungarian  gar- 
rison of  three  hundred  men.  The  Grand  Vizier,  informed  of  its  sur- 
render, sent  the  tributary  king  more  troops,  with  orders  to  erect  a  bridge 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Tartars,  who  might  then  block  up  the  road 
against  the  succours  promised  from  Poland.  The  Prince  of  Lorrain, 
apprised  of  the  fall  of  Presburg,  and  fearing  the  consequences  so 
promptly  devised  by  the  enemy,  advanced  with  celerity,  and  gave  bat- 
tle to  the  Turks  and  the  Hungarians.  Out  of  respect  to  the  verity,  as 
well  as  to  the  military  zeal  of  this  great  general,  we  shall  quote,  a  second 
time,  the  account  he  sent  to  the  King  of  Poland,  giving  his  well  attest- 
ed details  of  this  exploit. 

"  The  25th  of  July,  having  had  advice  that  the  rebels  were  advancing,  and 
that  they  were  burning  the  country  towards  Moravia,  I  took  the  resolution  of 
marching  along  the  river  Mark,  by  a  tolerably  practicable  road,  after  having 
given  orders  for  the  troops  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  which  were  in  Styria,  to 
proceed  into  the  mountains,  and  place  themselves  out  of  the  possibility  of  attack, 
while  they  should  do  their  best  to  annoy  the  foraging  parties  of  the  Turks.  I 
gave  orders  that  General  Dunewald  should  cover  Upper  Austria,  on  the  side  of 
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Saint  Peld  ;  also  assemble  the  peasantry,  and  throw  them  into  the  woods  for  the 
same  purpose.  I  sent  General  Leslie  to  Krems  to  wait  for  the  Bavarians,  and 
to  guard  the  bridge.  I  left  in  the  retrenchments  of  the  Vienna-bridges,  two 
regiments,  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  passing  to  the  other  side  in  boats ;  and  to 
endeavour  to  communicate  with  the  city,  and  to  receive  messages  from  it  as  often 
as  might  be  necessary.  On. arriving  at  the  Mark,  I  learnt  that  Presburg  had 
submitted  to  the  protection  of  Tekeli;  and  that  she  had  received  a  garrison  from 
the  rebel :  that  he  himself  was  advancing  with  his  Hungarians,  and  the  Bash  as 
of  Apria  and  Waradin,  with  a  large  body  of  artillery  to  force  the  castle:*  that 
the  Grand  Vizier  had  ordered  the  town  to  use  its  diligence  in  constructing  a 
bridge  of  boats ;  that  he  had  already  sent  out  a  detachment  from  his  army  before 
Vienna,  to  join  Tekeli,  by  way  of  the  bridge  that  was  preparing  according  to 
his  orders  at  Presburg. 

"  I  considered  myself  obliged,  on  receiving  these  advices,  to  endeavour  to 
frustrate  the  enemy's  designs ;  because,  if  they  were  effected,  not  only  the  coun- 
tries of  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  would  be  exposed  to  conflagration;  but 
this  junction  itself  of  the  enemy's  armies,  appeared  to  me  so  dangerous  in  every 
way,  that  I  feared  it  might  dnve  myself  as  far  as  Krems ;  that  it  would  deprive 
us  of  the  succours  of  Poland,  by  cutting  off  our  communications ;  and  that  it 
would  render  the  relief  of  Vienna  impossible,  since  the  Grand  Vizier  might 
make  very  large  detachments  from  his  cavalry  ;  which,  being  joined  to  the  vast 
body  of  the  Hungarian  rebels,  could  penetrate  every  where,  and  oppose  them- 
selves to  the  succours  of  the  Poles,  or  at  least  keep  those  brave  troops  from  ad- 
vancing. These  considerations  made  me  decide  on  passing  the  Mark,  to  throw 
some  infantry  into  the  castle  of  Presburg,  and  destroy  all  the  preparations  that 
faithless  city  had  made,  for  constructing  the  bridge  for  the  enemy.  I  left  the  infan- 
try and  the  baggage  in  Mayereck  ;  and  began  to  cross  the  river  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, with  the  cavalry,  at  two  fords.  I  marched  all  the  night  of  the  28th,  and 
halted  with  the  cavalry  before  a  defile,  half  a  league  from  the  town ;  having  made 
the  dragoons,  supported  by  the  Poles,  advance  to  occupy  the  heights  of  the  vine- 
yards, at  the  distance  of  a  musket-shot  from  the  town;  and  this  was  to  enable 
me  to  pass  the  defile  securely.  The  dragoons  having  taken  possession  of  the 
heights,  my  infantry  entered  the  castle.  Receiving  information  that  the  fires  of 
the  enemy  s  camp  were  seen  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  the  town,  I 
considered  that  I  ought  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to  open  the  gates,  and  to 
themselves  destroy  the  preparations  they  had  made  for  the  bridge ;  not  doubting 
that  they  would  surrender,  when  they  saw  the  Germans  in  the  castle,  and  the 
army  of  the  Emperor  ready  to  pour  down  on  them  if  they  did  not  submit.  They 
answered,  as  I  expected,  to  the  first  summons,  and  only  deferred  opening  their 
gates  until  the  garrison  of  the  rebels,  three  hundred  in  number,  should  have  re- 
tired, which  they  did  in  fright  and  disorder  to  their  camp.  This  easy  yielding 
made  me  suppose  there  was  weakness  in  the  enemy's  enterprise.  They,  how- 
ever, ranged  themselves  in  battle  array,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  me,  but  yet 
without  preparing  to  advance  upon  the  town ;  and  this  appearance  made  me 
resolve  to  attack  them.  I  first  sent  on  the  dragoons  to  occupy  the  vineyards,  the 
hedges,  and  the  wooded  lands*  that  I  might  form  the  infantry  behind  the  cavalry, 
which,  as  the  grouud  permitted,  I  did  in  four  lines. 

"  I  advanced  the  lines  as  they  were  formed,  to  give  ground  to  the  others.  The 
Turks  made  attempts  to  skirmish,  which  I  prevented,  that  1  might  not  be  en- 
gaged in  any  affair  before  the  battle  began.  Having  formed,  I  approached  the 
enemy,  who  fell  back  a  little,  into  a  covered  space,  where,  I  supposed,  they 
might  have  the  front  of  their  army  and  their  infantry.  Continuing  to  march  on, 
I  observed  them  soon  after  actually  make  a  retiring  quick  movement,  which 

*  The  castle  of  Presburg  stands  on  a  high  hill,  at  the  head  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  ; 
Presburg  itself  being  built  on  the  plain  beneath,  with  no  other  fortifications  than  a  wall 
and  a  ditch.  This  accounts  for  the  city  being  in  the  possession  of  Tekeli,  and  the  castle 
remaining  to  the  Emperor.  T. 
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put  me  to  the  necessity  of  pursuing  them.  And  to  that  effect,  I  ordered  G€n. 
Lubomirski  to  detach  ]>art  of  the  Poles,  and  instantly  engage  them.  He  follow- 
ed them  with  so  much  speed,  and  attacked  them  with  such  correctness,  that 
the  confusion  of  the  Turks  and  of  the  rebels  became  so  great,  that  some  threw 
themselves  into  the  branch  of  the  Danube  which  forms  one  side  of  the  Isle  of 
Schut;  and  others  darted  into  the  wood,  while  the  body  of  their  army  fled  to 
Tyrnaw  without  once  drawing  a  halt,  except  at  one  station,  which  they  had  no 
sooner  entered,  than  they  immediately  abandoned  it  again.  I  made  the  rest  of 
the  Poles  advance,  to  sustain  the  first  detachment,  and  then  all  the  Imperial 
horse  were  sent  to  occupy  the  positions  which  the  Turks  had  wished  to  seize. 

"  The  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  here  was  so  complete,  that  they  were  driven 
near  to  Tyrnaw;  their  baggage  taken,  and  six  or  seven  hundred  men  killed, 
without  our  losing  one  man.  Seeing  them  thus  in  full  flight,  and  my  fatigued 
cavalry  unable  to  come  up  with  them,  I  recalled  the  Poles,  not  venturing  to 
allow  them  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  pursuit,  in  a  distance  beyond  my 
power  of  sending  them  support.  Some  of  them,  however,  pushed  on  to  Tyrnaw; 
and  the  Emperor's  horse  also  advanced  with  firmness  and  spirit;  but  the  success 
of  the  affair  was  entirely  the  Poles',  who  had  left  nothing  for  the  Germans  to 
do.  It  is  impossible  to  give  too  high  praise  to  the  steadiness,  the  vigour,  and  the 
conduct  of  Gen.  I.ubomirski,  (who  commanded  these  Poles,)  and  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  the  brave  men  under  his  orders. 

"  After  seeing  every  thing  destroyed  that  would  have  served  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  I  thought  it  right  to  collect  the  infantry  and  the  baggage,  and 
to  place  myself  in  readiness  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  different  succours  from 
Poland,  and  to  hasten  towards  Vienna  all  that  might  arrive.  The  advices  I 
received  from  our  other  auxiliaries  were,  that  the  Bavarians  must  by  this  time 
be  near  Krems;  where,  1  believe,  in  a  few  days,  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  of 
their  infantry  would  rendezvous,  and  some  troops  of  the^Emperor.  1  understand 
that  the  forces  from  Saxony  and  Franconia,  are  also  on  their  march ;  and  I 
hurry  all  to  the  utmost  of  my  power." 

Such  is  the  account  of  Charles  of  Lorrain,  dated  31st  of  July,  1683. 
But  the  neivs  of  the  march  of  the  auxiliary  troops  was  only  a  flatter- 
ing illusion ;  imagined  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of  stimulating  and 
encouraging  the  King  of  Poland  to  the  completion  of  his  dangerous 
enterprise.  The  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Franconians,  were 
at  that  very  time  tranquilly  at  home  in  their  own  countries. 

After  this  advantage,  the  Prince  went  and  encamped  at  Levensdorf  ; 
where  he  was  not  long  wjthout  again  seeing  the  enemy.  Anchar,  one 
of  Tekeli's  generals,  returned  with  a  large  detachment  of  Hungarian 
troops;  passed  the  Morave,  burning  every  thing  on  his  road,  and  wast- 
ing the  finest  country  of  Austria.  Lorrain,  being  informed  of  these 
excesses,  by  the  scouts  of  the  Polish  army,  could  not  refuse  Gen.  Lu- 
bomirski's  request  for  permission  to  engage  the  malcontents  with  only 
the  troops  himself  commanded.  The  brave  Pole  made  the  onset  with 
extraordinary  vigour.  .The  Hungarians  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  An- 
char himself  killed,  by  the  thrust  of  a  javelin. 

These  victories,  achieved  over  the  Turkish  and  Hungarian  detach- 
ments on  the  frontier  there,  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
advantages  the  Vizier  daily  gained  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The 
enemy  got  possession  of  the  counterscarp  on  the  7th  of  August ;  but 
vet  not  till  after  twenty-three  days  of  hard  fighting,  and  with  much 
loss  of  lives.  Count  Serem  (awful  that  name,  to  the  base  courtiers  of 
Leopold,)  had  retarded  the  conquest  of  these  works,  bv  numberless 
brave  actions ;  and  not  one  sortie  was  made,  without  his  being  in  the 
midst  of  it.    So  great  was  the  ardour  which  carried  him  on,  that  one 
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day  the  heat  of  action  prevented  him  feeling  an  arrow,  which  had  fixed 
in  his  shoulder ;  and  he  continued  the  fight  while  a  comrade,  who  observ- 
ed it,  was  drawing  it  out.  Leopold  had  deprived  this  young  hero's 
beloved  uncle  of  his  head,  and  his  family  of  their  honours ;  but  the 
brave  nephew  forgot  the  crime  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  distresses  of  his 
country,  and  daily  exposed  his  life  for  Leopold. 

The  Turks  were  now  advanced  to  the  aescent  into  the  ditch.  No 
people  could  compare  with  them,  in  the  art  of  opening  trenches  : — the 
depth  of  their  works  was  astonishing  ;  and  the  earth,  which  they  dug 
out,  was  raised  to  the  height  of  nine  feet,  surmounted  with  beams  and 
planks,  which  made  a  roofing,  under  which  they  proceeded  in  safety. 
.The  Turkish  trenches  were  formed  in  crescents,  which  successively  co- 
vered, and  preserved  communication  with  each  other,  like  the  scales  of 
a  fish.    They  fired  from  this  labyrinth  of  works,  without  incommoding 
those  who  were  before  them ;  and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  dislodge 
them.    When  the  Janissaries  entered  them,  their  fire  became  redou- 
bled, and  seemed  to  quicken  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  besieged  slack- 
ened.  Ammunition  was  beginning  to  fail  in  Vienna ;  the  grenades  were 
all  spent ;  when,  fortunately,  Baron  Kilmanseg  invented  a  powder  mill, 
and  clay  grenades,  which  were  of  great  use.    Thus  his  science  became 
as  serviceable  as  his  valour.   The  Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  Colonel  of  the 
regiment  which  still  bears  his  name,  regardless  of  mere  punctilio,  was 
severely  wounded  while  performing  the  duties  of  a  captain.  Hundreds 
who  had  been  wounded  returned  to  the  charge ;  but  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  hold  out  much  longer,  now  decreased.    The  mines  of  the  enemy  ; 
their  continual  attacks  ;  a  garrison,  which  was  every  moment  spending 
itself ;  a  scarcity  of  provisions  ;  all  these  facts  combined,  to  force  reflec- 
tion, and  to  give  the  greatest  inquietude :  and  besides  these  known 
evils,  imaginary  ones  were  believea.    A  rumour  was  spread,  that  trai- 
tors were  making  subterranean  passages  to  admit  the  enemy  ;  and  every 
one  received  orders,  to  keep  watch  in  their  cellars ;  which  additional 
fatigue,  and  the  deprivation  of  rest,  diminished  their  strength.  Others 
whispered  that  incendiaries  were  paid  by  the  Turks,  to  fire  the  city  ! 
and  a  young  man,  who  was  found  by  chance  in  a  church  that  had  caught 
fire,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob.    But,  alas  !  the  commanders  in  the 
place  aaw  that  the  Turkish  artillery  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all 
these  fictitious  enemies  I    The  people  were  unceasingly  employed  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  which  the  bombs  and  the  hot  balls  kindled  in 
every  quarter  of  the  town  ;  while  the  bursting  of  those  dire  engines,  en- 
dangered many  valuable  lives. 


While  the  besieged  struggled  against  their  apprehended  fate,  and 
Charles  of  Lorrain  sustained  with  the  utmost  devotedness  the  affairs  of 
the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Poland  was  expediting  the  march  of  his 
troops.  He  had  quitted  Warsaw,  his  residence,  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  proceeded  to  Cracow,  to  be  nearer  the  theatre  of  war,  and  to  have 
more  prompt  communication  with  the  Prince  of  Lorrain.  Sobieski 
ardently  desired  to  fly  at  once  to  the  relief  of  Leopold,  and  the  alarmed 
Empire ;  but  he  knew  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises,  in  such  haste, 
must  expose  his  nation  to  much  danger.  80  great  an  enterprise 
required  the  whole  forces  of  Poland  to  crown  it  with  success ;  conse- 
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qucntly,  the  King  must  consider  how  to  deprive  his  own  country  of  her 
defence,  with  the  least  possible  risk.  The  Turks,  who  occupied  part 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Hungarians,  who  were  only  separated  from  the 
Poles  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  (whose  passes  were  Very  easy) 
would,  doubtless,  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  King,  and  spread 
desolation  through  his  country.  The  hero  foresaw  this  probability, 
and  guarded  against  the  peril,  without  weakening  the  expedition.  He 
divided  his  troops  into  two  parts  ;  the  one,  which  consisted  of  the  troops 
of  the  crown,  or  Poland  proper,  was  destined  for  the  immediate  aid  of 
Vienna,  and  to  reach  it  by  the  shortest  roads.  The  Lithuanian  forces, 
being  further  from  Austria,  were  ordered  to  proceed  along  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Ukraine  and  Hungary  ;  to  keep  the  malcontents  and  the 
Turks  there  in  awe,  and  to  approach  the  theatre  of  war,  by  less  preci- 
pitate marches.  Generals  Pac  and  Tiszkiewiez  were  entrusted  with 
this  army.  By  these  able  dispositions,  Poland  was  secured  against  in- 
vasion, and  the  hopes  of  the  oppressed  ally  were  completely  answered. 

The  general  rendezvous  of  the  protecting  troops,  was  appointed  be- 
fore the  counterscarp  of  Vienna.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  of  Poland  pre- 
sented a  warlike  aspect ;  every  where  soldiers,  and  military  equipments, 
were  seen.  The  youth  of  the  country,  confident  of  being  led  to  glory 
by  their  King,  came  from  all  parts  to  join  him  and  the  standard  of 
their  country.  Gen.  Sniaski  was  the  first  to  begin  the  march,  with 
the  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  Huusards,  and  other  old  companies.  His 
colleague,  the  great-general  of  the  crown,  Jablonowaki,  followed  with 
the  rest  of  the  troops,  horse  and  foot;  and  General  the  Palatine 
Kouski  conducted  the  Polish  artillery. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  main  of  his  army,  John  Sobieski  did  not  quit 
Cracow,  where  his  time  was  not  unusefully  employed.  He  wrote 
letters  to  the  Christian  Kings,  endeavouring  to  interest  them  in  the 
preservation  of  Vienna  and  the  Empire.  He  reviewed  the  recruits 
and  the  regiments  which  came  from  the  distant  provinces.  He  studied 
the  ground  about  Vienna,  from  a  topographical  map ;  but  that  city  was 
not  unknown  to  him ;  for  he  had,  in  his  youth,  visited,  and  with  a 
soldier's  eye,  observed  those  countries,  where  now  he  was  about  to 
reap  such  unfading  laurels.  By  good  information,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  position  of  the  Turks :  he  arranged  his  order  of  battle  ; 
and  combined  the  different  movements  of  his  army  against  the  import- 
ant day  he  had  fixed. 

A  proposition  had  been  made  to  him,  in  a  letter  of  Lorrain's,  to  ar- 
rive on  the  side  of  Presburg,  and  thence  advance  on  Vienna.  But  the 
King  chose  another  way  ;  which  be  communicated  to  the  Prince,  with 
the  reasons  that  had  determined  him.  The  Austrian  council  of  war 
approved  the  opinion  of  the  King,  who  had  thus  judiciously  formed  it, 
though  at  two  hundred  leagues  distance  from  the  ground.  When  Lor- 
rain  was  made  acquainted  with  the  King's  plan,  he  too  applauded  it, 
und  gave  up  his  own  ;  a  trait  which  does  honour  to  both  Generals. 

The  Polish  Monarch  did  not  omit  a  salutary  menace  to  Tekeli ; 
whom  he  only  regarded  as  a  splendid  slave  of  the  Turks,  a  base  Hun- 
garian, who,  instead  of  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  was  ren- 
dering it  tributary  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  '1  he  King  charged 
one  of  his  own  officers,  named  Kiza,  to  go  to  Tekeli,  and  assure  him, 
that  if  the  malcontents  burnt  so  much  as  a  straw  in  the  Polish  territo- 
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ries,  or  in  those  of  her  allies,  Sobieski,  her  King  and  defender,  would 
enter  Hungary,  and  burn  him  and  his  wife  alive  in  their  own  castle. 
Such  ferocity  was  not  in  the  heart  of  the  King  of  Poland ;  but  these 
timely  threats  prevented  many  disastrous  consequences. 

Prince  James  Sobieski,  then  only  sixteen  years  old,  had  accom- 
panied his  rather  to  Cracow  ;  and  he  there  solicited  permission  to  make 
his  first  essay  of  arms  in  this  expedition.  The  King  granted  his 
boon ;  considering,  that  by  sparing  Princes  too  much  in  early  youth, 
they  are  often  eventually  ruined.  When  on  the  eve  of  departure,  this 
true  Sovereign  established  a  council,  to  which  he  deputed  his  authority 
during  his  absence.  This  council  had  for  its  chief  the  celebrated  Pa- 
tocki,  who  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as  constable  of  Cracow,  was  the  first 
military  senator. 

At  length  the  hour  of  march  arrived ;  the  trumpet  sounded ;  the 
trampling  of  the  royal  guards  was  heard;  and  John  Sobieski  took 
leave  of  his  family,  his  country,  and  his  throne  ;  all  of  which,  his  reign 
had  even  then  surrounded  with  glory.  The  farewell  was  affecting 
and  painful ;  for  his  family,  and  his  people,  could  not  but  represent  to 
themselves  the  dangers,  which  their  King,  and  their  father,  and  the 
flower  of  their  nation,  were  proceeding  to  encounter.  Sobieski  put  his 
will  into  the  hands  of  his  Queen  ;  a  proof  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
spare  himself.  When  the  hero  had  seated  himself  on  his  horse,  the 
Queen,  in  tears,  fixed  her  eyes  on  him,  while  she  embraced  the  young- 
est of  their  sons.  "  Ah !  tins  is  a  King's  duty  !"  cried  she.—'4  Why  do 
you  weep  ?"  said  the  Monarch.  "  I  weep,"  replied  the  Queen, "  because 
this  child  is  not  of  an  age  to  be  with  you  as  his  brothers."  The  Am- 
bassador of  France,  who,  to  the  last  day,  doubted  the  departure  of  the 
King  of  Poland,  stood  frowning  with  disappointment.  The  King, 
when  he  had  mounted,  said  smiling,  "  Now,  Sir,  you  may  write  to  his 
Majesty,  your  master,  that  John  Sobieski  has  set  forth,  and,  that 
Vienna  is  saved/'    The  King  immediately  began  his  march. 

The  advanced-guard  of  the  Polish  army  was  met  at  Bendzin  by 
Count  Caraffa ;  who,  despatched  by  the  Emperor,  was  proceeding  to 
Cracow  to  implore  the  promised  aid  of  the  King,  and  to  represent,  in 
the  strongest  colours,  the  dangerous  state  of  the  Imperial  affairs.  The 
answer  the  Envoy  received  from  these  advanced  troops  was,  that  the 
Monarch  himself  would  soon  be  on  the  spot,  for  he  was  on  the  road* 

"  So  they  say/'  rejoined  the  Count,  in  a  tone  which  showed  the  little 
confidence  ne  gave  to  the  report.  Every  one,  even  the  Court  of  Vienna 
itself,  had  taken  up  the  opinion  that  the  King  would  not  leave  his  own 
states ;  and  the  apparent  delays  in  his  movements,  by  establishing  such 
a  belief,  had  in  fact  contributed  to  the  safety  of  Vienna ;  because  the 
Grand  Vizier,  who  entertained  the  general  idea,  saw  no  necessity  for 
hastening  the  conquest.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  Caraffa, 
when,  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  he  saw  the  King  arrive  !  Gladly  he 
presented  his  letters  to  the  Monarch,  who  immediately  invited  him  to 
dinner.  Sobieski  read  the  Imperial  billet,  with  what  sentiments  of  the 
writer  we  may  readily  imagine.  "  I  would  not  transcribe  it,"  observed 
Mons.  de  Coyer,  "  if  it  did  not  show  the  power  of  adversity  to  subdue 
the  most  haughty  spirit,  and  the  return  of  that  haughtiness  when  the 
evil  is  passed."    The  Emperor  wrote, — 

"  We  know,  that  from  the  gteat  distance  of  your  army,  it  is  impossible  it 
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should  arrive  in  time  to  contribute  to  the  safety  of  a  place,  which  is  now  in  its 
extreme  peril.  It  is  not,  therefore,  your  troops,  but  the  presence  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, that  we  look  for;  being  well  persuaded,  that  if  your  royal  person  would 
be  pleased  to  appear  at  the  head  of  our  troops,  though  less  numerous  than  our 
adversaries,  your  name,  so  formidable  to  our  common  enemy,  would  alone  ensure 
his  defeat." 

It  must  have  cost  the  Emperor  sonic  pain,"  continues  Moris,  de 
Coyer,  to  "  make  this  avowal,  and  invocation  ;  for  when  the  hope  of 
Polish  succours  was  given  up,  the  obvious  place  of  Leopold  was  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops,  and  those  of  the  empire." 
But  both  the  past  and  the  present  made  him  feel  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying to  that  chief,  with  whom  he  could  not  dispute  the  title  of  Hero, 
and  to  whom  he  allowed  that  of  King.  His  Imperial  Majesty  con- 
cluded his  letter  with  a  detail  of  the  troops  he  had  assembled,  and 
which,  he  said,  were  hastening  to  arrive  at  the  bridge  appointed  for 
them  to  cross ;  it  being,  he  assured  the  King,  completely  finished. 
Count  Caraffa's  account  made  these  troops  amount  to  fourteen  thousand 
horse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot.  The  event,  however,  proved  that  both 
the  Emperor  and  his  Envoy  had  deceived  themselves  with  respect  to 
their  readiness  and  numbers.  The  Count  likewise  described,  with  indeed 
horrid  truth,  the  calamities  with  which  the  enemy  was  afflicting  Aus- 
tria. He  told  of  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  Emperor;  who,  on  re- 
tiring from  his  capital,  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  an  immense  trea- 
sure of  money  and  jewels ;  which  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
and  so  strengthen  their  means.  He  conjured  the  King  to  hasten  his 
march ;  and  he  did  not  leave  him  till  the  royal  escort  arrived  at  Tar- 
nowic,  the  first  town  of  Silesin,  and  of  the  Emperor's  States. 

This  place  was  marked  as  the  rallying-point  for  the  Polish  troops  ; 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  Moravia  and  Silesia  were 
assembled  to  see  the  Monarch,  to  whom  all  looked  for  the  safety  of  the 
Empire.  When  the  whole  army  had  reached  this  vast  plain  of  ren- 
dezvous, it  was  divided  into  several  camps.  On  the  day  after  his 
arrival,  Gen.  Jablonowski,  who  commanded,  formed  it  into  bat- 
talions to  review  it.  Tbc  senators,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Republic, 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  regiments  and  of  squadrons  of 
hussars  and  cavalry,  which  they  had  under  their  orders.  The  King, 
preceded  by  his  guard,  his  grooms  leading  his  war-horses,  and  the 
royal  ensigns  appropriated  to  war,  arrived  on  the  ground,  accompanied 
by  Couut  Caratla,  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  and  the  nobility  of  the 
adjoining  countries.  The  army  presented  a  brilliant  and  warlike  ap- 
pearance. The  Chiefs  carried*  shields,  on  which  their  feats  of  arms 
were  inscribed ;  the  King  himself  had  one  of  gold,  made  after  the 
ancient  Roman  fashion,  on  which  his  actions  and  triumphs  were  repre- 
sented. These  military  ornaments,  which  called  to  mind  the  usages  and 
the  renown  of  the  ancients,  though  useless  in  modern  warfare,  were  not 
now  ill  pluced ;  they  were  the  memorials  of  an  invincible  ancestry ; 
and  the  Polish  warriors,  proud  of  having  their  Sovereign  at  their  head, 
showed,  by  their  dauntless  countenance  and  martial  guise,  that  their 
valour  and  arms  were  to  be  devoted,  life  and  limb,  to  the  saving  of 
those  who  had  called  to  them  for  aid.  The  King,  indeed,  on  his  part, 
inspired  them  by  his  example,  to  brave  all  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and 
wearying  march,  as  well  as  to  seek,  with  enthusiasm,  the  field  of  abso- 
lute conflict. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  review,  Gen.  Jablonowski  received  a  dispatch 
from  the  Prince  of  Lorrain,  which,  as  it  belongs  to.  the  history  of 
Vienna,  must  be  admitted  here.  It  was  dated  from  the  Camp  at 
Angres  the  16th  Aug.  1683,  and  thus  proceeds : — 

w  Count  Caraffa,  the  General,  went  off  yesterday  to  the  King.  I  charged  him 
with  a  letter  also  to  your  Excellency ;  in  which  I  said,  that,  after  twenty-three 
days'  defence,  the  counterscarp  of  Vienna  had  been  carried  by  the  Turks,  by 
means  of  three  high  works  of  earth,  which  they  had  raised ;  and  from  which 
they  kept  up  a  raking  fire  on  the  three  points.  After  taking  possession  of  the 
counterscarp,  they  beean  to  make  their  descent  into  the  fosse,  which  they  at- 
tempted on  the  8th  of  this  month.  Though  the  garrison  then  drove  them  back 
with  loss,  this  advantage  afterwards  allowed  the  enemy  to  gain  their  object  on 
the  ravelin,  which  they  blew  up  on  the  12th,  and  made  the  assault.  Thev  were 
repulsed  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  now  confine  themselves  to  mining,  and*  blow- 
ing up  the  bastions  they  want  to  gain.  Your  Excellency,  who  is  understanding 
in  sieges,  will  judge  of  the  state  of  our  city,  so  determinately  attacked  by 
mining ;  and  as  the  enemy  is  in  the  fosse,  you  will  instantly  comprehend  the 
danger  of  the  city,  and  the  necessity  of  not  losing  a  moment  in  bringing  succour 
to  so  important  a  place ;  important  to  the  common  cause,  and  to  all  Christen- 
dom. I  was  willing  to  give  these  details  to  your  Excellency,  because,  aware 
how  well  you  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our  affairs,  I  should  have  been 
unjust  to  your  merit  and  zeal,  if  I  had  not  entirely  showed  the  situation  of  the 
besieged,  and  the  extremity  which  demands  instant  aid.  I  entreat  the  King  of 
Poland  to  be  that  aid !  his  presence  alone,  would  have  the  effect  of  an  army  ; 
therefore  I  earnestly  pray,  that  he  will  himself  advance  with  his  first  troops. 
For  the  same  reason,  l  beg  of  your  Excellency  to  hurry  your  march  to  join  me. 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  welcome  you  ;  both  for  the  advantage  I  shall  derive 
from  your  forces,  and  for  the  satisfaction  I  shall  receive  in  seeing  amongst  us 
a  General  of  such  high  reputation.  Gen.  Obersdorff  will  state  more  par- 
ticularly, how  much  I  entreat  your  Excellency  will  speed  to  us  with  all  possible 
diligence ;  and  how  much  I  am,  with  all  respect,  &c.  &c. 

"  1  beg  of  your  Excellency,"  adds  the  Prince,  "  to  take  the  direct  road  to  the 
gates  of  Vienna,  where  other  of  my  dispatches  will  await  you.  Your  Excellency 
will  do  me  pleasure,  by  addressing  me  (that  is,  certifying  me  of  your  march)  as 
soon  as  Count  Obersdoff  shall  have  joined  you ;  as  I  am  impatient  to  prove  to 
your  Excellency,  the  esteem  I  have  for  your  person." 

The  fate  of  many  thousand  persons  shut  up  in  Vienna ;  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Emperor ;  and  the  confidence  that  Charles  of  Lorrain 
expressed  in  the  military  talent  of  the  King  of  Poland,  determined 
that  Sovereign  to  take  a  step,  which  most  imminently  put  his  person  in 
danger.  Leaving  his  army  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Jablonowski, 
he  determined  to  take  the  start  of  it,  and  even  to  fight  without  it,  if 
the  safety  of  Vienna  should  so  require  his  arm.  With  this  intent,  im- 
mediately after  the  review,  he  quitted  the  field  ;  and  only  taking  with 
him  two  thousand  hussars  and  light  horse,  who  served  as  his  guard,  he 
sped  forward  on  his  chivalrous  expedition. 

To  penetrate  to  Vienna,  the  King  had  no  other  road  to  take  than 
through  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Austria ;  three  pro- 
vinces overran  by  Hungarians  and  Tartars,  whom  Lorrain,  with  all  his 
dexterity,  could  hardly  keep  in  check.  It  was  through  the  foresight  of 
Sobieski,  and  the  measures  he  had  directed  beforehand  against  the 
Chief  of  the  Hungarians,  which  now  rendered  his  march  less  perilous. 

As  soon  as  the  Grand  Vizier  was  informed  of  the  King  ot  Poland's 
march,  he  ordered  the  Tartars  and  some  detachments  of  Turks  to  cross 
the  Danube,  and  carry  devastation  into  the  countries  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  river.    This  invasion  had  for  its  object  to  cut  off  the  com- 
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inunication  between  the  Prince  of  Lorrain  and  the  troops  coming  from 
Poland.  The  barbarians  passed  the  Danube  with  rapidity,  and  already 
were  advancing  towards  Moravia,  when  the  Prince  was  apprised  of  it. 
On  the  28th  of  August  he  raised  his  camp,  and  set  forth  to  check  them, 
with  all  his  cavalry.  The  barbarians  descried  him,  turned,  and  fu- 
riously attacked  the  Prince,  expecting  that  Tekeli,  whose  troops  were 
entrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Morave,  would  come  to  their  support. 
The  two  armies,  on  approaching,  disposed  themselves  for  battle.  Lor- 
rain marshalled  his  troops  in  three  lines;  two  thousand  Poles  were  in 
the  first.  The  attack  of  the  Turks  was  impetuous.  Ten  thousand 
spahis  fell  on  the  Imperial  army,  broke  their  first  ranks,  and  drove 
back  the  Poles,  whose  Colonel,  the  intrepid  Butler,  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  second  line  likewise  gave  way,  but  the  third  received 
the  enemy  without  staggering.  The  other  divisions  recovered  from 
their  surprise ;  the  Poles  rallied,  and  advanced  to  the  support  of  the 
brave  cuirassiers,  who  had  kept  firm,  and  thus  reunited,  they  all  toge- 
ther charged  the  enemy.  The  Tartars,  now  hard  pressed,  turned  their 
backs,  while  Tekeli,  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  Sobieski,  did  not 
stir  a  step  to  their  defence.  The  King  of  Hungary,  in  this  decisive 
moment,  proved  that  he  was  neither  wholly  Mussulman,  nor  wholly 
Christian.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  this  Prince's  military 
exploits,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  his  conduct.  He  called  the  most  cruel 
of  enemies  to  the  destruction  of  Christendom  !  and  why  ?  to  satisfy  the 
yearnings  of  a  most  barbarous  revenge.  The  loss  of  his  country's  li- 
Derty  might  have  rendered  his  despair  excusable;  but  from  the  time  he 
took  up  arms  in  her  defence,  he  should  have  consecrated  his  existence 
to  her  safety  and  her  freedom.  It  is  unselfish  devotedness  alone  that 
makes  the  hero.  Notwithstanding?  that  he  had  basely  sacrificed  the 
glory  that  might  have  awaited  him  in  being  the  liberator  of  his  country, 
the  fear  of  now  drawing  a  terrible  vengeance  on  it,  even  from  his  Turk- 
ish allies,  by  his  present  supineness,  ought  to  have  roused  his  spirit  to 
action.  After  the  siege  of  Vienna  was  begun,  Tekeli  had  forces 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the  Prince  of  Lorrain ;  and  had  he  been 
more  active,  he  might  have  entirely  destroyed  the  remains  of  that 
Prince's  disheartened  troops.  But  from  the  moment  that  he  obtained 
the  aim  of  his  ambition,  and  had  raised  himself  above  his  countrymen, 
by  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  Tekeli,  given  up  to  the  charms  of  his 
newly  espoused  wife,  to  the  pomps  of  regul  ceremonies,  and  to  the 
softening  powers  of  luxuries,  forgot  his  glory  and  his  duty. 

Unhappily,  Hungary  then  found  herself  in  the  number  of  those 
nations  who  had  failed  in  their  enterprises,  by  confiding  their  fate  to 
chiefs,  whose  hearts  were  accessible  to  the  lures  of  ambition  and  vo- 
luptuousness. 

At  the  moment  of  this  success  of  the  Prince  of  Lorrain,  the  King  of 
Poland  had  reached  Ratziboa,  where  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope, 
some  passages  of  which  I  quote  here  : 

"  I  have  assembled  troops  which  were  in  Podolia,  near  Kamineic,  and  others 
that  covered  the  froutier  of  Ukraine.  I  have  made  them  advance  by  forced 
marches,  and  in  this  short  time  they  have  traversed  a  hundred  German  leagues, 
without  taking  rest  or  making  intermission ;  since  which,  I  am  every  moment 
receiving  information  that  Vienna,  whicli  has  only  been  besieged  forty  days,  and 
is  defended  by  a  whole  army,  is  yet  so  hardly  pressed,  that  I  am  besought  as  if 
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all  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  :  I  have,  therefore,  sent  part  of  my  array  in 
advance,  with  the  Major-General,  who  will  join  M.  de  Lorrain  to-morrow. 
But  as  every  one  calls  for  my  presence  in  the  town  itself,  and  that  my  hussars, 
my  artillery,  and  my  infantry,  cannot  accomplish  more  than  four  German  leagues 
a  day,  I  now  take  a  few  squadrons  of  light  horse  with  myself,  and  shall  arrive, 
if  it  please  God,  the  last  day  of  the  month  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  I  shall 
then  definitively  decide  with  M.  de  Lorrain  and  the  other  Generals,  how  and  on 
what  side  we  may  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Vienna.  After  counsel  we  shall  im- 
mediately pass  mat  celebrated  river,  which  we  wish  to  make  still  more  distin- 
guished by  a  total  defeat  of  the  infidels." 

These  words  of  the  letter,  as  they  are  here  rendered,  were  written  in 
French  with  the  King's  own  hand.  After  sending  this  dispatch,  he 
pursued  his  route. 

The  baggage  of  the  Polish  hero  was  as  light  as  that  of  the  meanest 
of  the  soldiers  who  marched  with  him.  A  carriage  followed  him,  but 
even  Prince  James  did  not  make  use  of  it ;  the  whole  of  the  journey 
was  performed  on  horseback ;  and  during  the  whole  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues  from  Tarnowiec  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  King 
only  entered  into  two  cities,  encamping  always  with  his  troops,  and  so 
having  continually  before  his  eyes,  frightful  witnesses  of  the  ravages, 
the  murders,  and  the  conflagrations  committed  by  the  enemies  of  Aus- 
tria. All  Kings  are  not  capable  of  becoming  heroes,  but  those  who 
have  that  noble  ambition,  should  determine  to  march,  to  suffer,  and 
to  run  all  risks  with  their  soldiers,  when  exigencies  demand.  The 
name  of  the  Monarch  of  Poland,  wherever  he  appeared,  recalled  the 
people  from  their  despair.  The  peasants,  who  had  sown  without  the 
hope  of  reaping,  and  who  bewailed  the  fate  of  their  slaughtered  rela- 
tions, collected  from  every  hamlet  to  see  their  liberator,  and  considered 
themselves  already  freed.  To  the  troops  whom  he  led  through  so  many 
perils,  he  dedicated  his  social  spirit,  and  he  peculiarly  possessed  the 
art  of  turning  every  chance  subject  to  advantage.  One  morning  after 
having  struck  their  tents,  and  pursued  their  march,  an  eagle  was  seen 
flying  before  them  during  the  space  of  two  hours.  An  eagle  repre- 
sents the  arms  of  the  republic ;  the  Poles  still  have  a  degree  of  faith  in 
auguries,  and  the  King  citing  them  an  example  from  Roman  history, 
this  eagle  was  looked  upon  as  the  sign  of  victory.  On  another  morning, 
the  sky  being  serene  after  a  thick  fog,  a  reversed  rainbow,  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon, but  which  does  sometimes  occur,  appeared  on  the  grass  in  a 
field.  The  soldiery  considered  it  a  miracle,  promising  in  their  favour, 
and  the  King  confirmed  their  persuasion.  During  this  march,  Sobieski 
again  received  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,  who  made  use  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  languages,  the  Italian,  to  say  agreeable  things  to  the  ally 
he  was  wooing  for  his  help.  The  following  translation  is  from  the  ori- 
ginal words : 

"  Most  serene  King,  my  most  loving  brother  and  neighbour !  I  have  seen 
a  most  handsome  letter  of  your  Majesty's,  written  with  your  own  hand,  dated 
the  15th  of  the  current  month;  and  saying  that  you  had  already  sent  on  a  good 
part  of  your  army ;  and  given  orders,  that  they  should  speedily  arrive  in  Lithua- 
nia; and  that  the  Cossacks  and  your  Majesty,  on  the  great  day  of  the  most  bless- 
ed Madona,  had  marched  with  all  the  rest  of  the  army  to  succour  my  city  of 
Vienna,  which  is,  indeed,  much  pressed,  and  constrained  to  surrender,  by  the 
very  powerful  Ottoman  armament ;  and  certainly,  I  am  sensible  of  the  valid 
relief  your  fraternal  affection  brings  me,  in  having  succoured  my  States,  and 
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shown  the  zeal  of  your  Majesty,  for  the  safety  of  Christendom.  This  most 
highly  pleases  me ;  and  I  will  etideavour,  on  every  occasion,  to  remember  it  with 
equal  fraternal  attachment.  I  have  chosen  thus  to  testify  with  my -own  hand, 
my  thanks  due  to  you ;  which  letter  will  be  delivered  by  Count  Schaffgotseh ; 
who  has  also  my  commands  to  inform  your  Majesty  that  I  depart  to-morrow 
for  Linz,  where  I  may  have  speedier  news,  and  can  concert  more  easily  with 
those  to  whom  I  aujrur  perfect  success,  and  every  prosperity.  The  most  loving 
brother,  and  neighbour  of  your  Majesty,  Lkopoldus." 
"  Panama?,  24  Augustiy  1683." 

[To  be  continued.] 


SCENES  OF  WAR,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

BY  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

Op  the  multifarious  pursuits  by  which  man  seeks  to  attain  wealth, 
power,  glory, — and  the  grave,  there  is  perhaps  none  which  has  greater 
need  of  alleviation  from  the  pressure  of  its  constituent  duties  and  in- 
cidental privations,  than  "  the  trade  of  war."  Amidst  the  high  and  chi- 
valrous excitement  of  actual  warfare,  when  the  iietty  influences  of 
mere  worldliness  are  lost  in  the  one  absorbing  emotion,  the  soldier  *  feels 
irresistibly  impelled  to  record,  on  some  tablet  more  durable  than  that  of 
memory,  the  causes  and  current  of  sensations  by  which  he  has  felt  him- 
self so  powerfully  agitated.  The  act  itself  is  an  intellectual  and  beguil- 
ing relief  amidst  "  Scenes  of  War," — an  abstraction  from  its  pressing 
cares,  in  the  contemplation  of  its  grander  features  and  impulses ;  while 
the  glowing  impressions,  thus  locally  stamped,  are  calculated  to  revive, 
at  a  future  hour,  feelings  of  enthusiasm,  which  time  may  have  coldly 
qualified,  but  not  subdued. 

Nor  is  the  pleasing  influence  of  the  soldier's  annals  selfishly  limited 
to  the  breast  of  the  writer :  each  has  bis  sphere,  to  the  extremities  of 
which  his  "  unvarnished  tale"  circulates,  with  an  effect  proportioned  to 
the  pursuits  and  sympathies  of  those  to  whom  it  may  be  imparted. 

When  faithfully  and  forcibly  depicted,  the  events  and  vicissitudes  of 
war  must  either  exalt  or  instruct,  by  acting  as  incentives  to  its  higher 
aims  and  aspirations,  or  as  antidotes  to  its  inherent  evils  and  incidental 
abuses.  And  who  is  more  qualified  than  the  soldier,  bv  opportunity 
and  experience,  to  paint  man  in  his  various  shades  of  life  and  clime, 
and  embody  each  variety  of  moral  portrait  amidst  its  own  peculiar 
landscape  ? 

We  will  push  our  question  even  farther,  and  inquire  what  class  of 
our  intellectual  community  has  executed  this  instructive  task  with 
greater  truth  and  felicity  ?  Being,  however,  ourselves  of  the  cloth,  we 
shall  leave  the  decision  of  our  query  in  the  bauds  of  those  less  liable 
to  the  imputation  of  partiality. 

The  chequered  destiny  of  those  whose  motto  is  4<  Quo  Fata  vocant," 
frequently  condemns  them  to  scenes  and  situations  in  which  they  are 
either  isolated  from  society,  or  thrown  amongst  associates  utterly  uncon- 


•  Our  remarks  equally  apply  to  those  whose  business  is  on  the  "  great  waters  but 
to  avoid  prolixity  we  only  use  the  one  tenn. 
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genial.    Thus  abandoned  to  their  own  resources,  they  have  no  alter- 
native but  to 

■ 

"  Grow  like  savages, — as  soldiers  will, 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 
To  swearing,  and  stern  looks,  diffused  attire, 
And  every  thing  that  seems  unnatural," 

should  they  not  have  within  them  a  reserve  of  practical  intelligence 
and  self-communion,  upon  which  to  retire,  as  an  appui  to  solitude  and 
a  shield  from  degeneracy.  "  S'occuper  c'est  savoir  jouir." — Where 
salutary  occupation  is  not,  ignoble  passions  will  intervene,  and  de- 
grading habits  be  engendered. 

To  a  great  majority  of  human  beings  society  is  constitutionally  a 
necessity,  especially  of  that  sex  to  which  the  professions  militant  are  in- 
debted for  their  highest  and  purest  impulses.  By  the  latter  the  absence 
of  female  association  is  peculiarly  felt  and  most  impatiently  endured. 
We  well  remember  that  in  Canada,  some  few  years  back,  such  was  the 
dearth  of  Dulcineas  in  those  wilds,  that  a  number  of  laurelled  subal- 
terns, fresh  from  the  "  agaceries"  of  the  bright-eyed  syrens  of  the 
South,  surrendered  in  despair  to  the  frigid  nymphs  of  the  St.  Law- 
Tence  their  persons  and — purses  we  would  have  added,  but  checked  our- 
selves in  the  utterance  of  so  empty  an  expletive.  We  believe  this 
indiscreet  assumption  of  Hymen's  livery  suggests  itself,  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  (and  with  as  desperate  alternatives)  to  many  votaries  of  the  War 
God,  whose  neglect  ot  independent  resources  disqualified  them  from 
wrestling  with  the  ennui  of  remote  and  monotonous  quarters. 

Passing  from  the  worship  of  "  Beauty's  Queen"  to  that  of  the 
Muses,  we  are  not  certainly  aware  that  our  Heathen  patron  was  alto- 
gether as  attentive  to  these  "  ladies  intellectual,"  as  to  the  voluptuous 
spouse  of  Vulcan  ;  but  the  question  of  superior  assiduity  in  the  service 
of  "  the  Nine,"  on  the  part  of  modern  warriors,  is  made  intelligible  by 
reference  to  that  universal  solvent,  "  the  march  of  intellect,"  a  ma- 
noeuvre of  extensive  display  in  popular  tactics,  and,  we  presume,  avail- 
able to  military  practice.  We  shall  not,  however,  discuss  the  cause, 
being  satisfied  with  proof  of  the  effect.  The  volume  of  Capt.  Mal- 
colm affords  a  practical  commentary  on  our  text. 

That  officer  is  already  favourably  known  by  a  work  in  prose,*  conge- 
nial in  subject  to  the  metrical  effusions  now  before  us.  The  office  of 
prose  is  more  directly  in  relation  with  the  judgment,  while  that  of 
poetry  claims  connection  rather  with  the  feelings  and  the  fancy.  The 
power  of  wielding  both  with  effect,  is  no  unenviable  faculty.  Yet,  had 
we  the  alternative,  we  should  prefer,  as  an  exclusive  endowment,  ex- 
cellence in  poetry  rather  than  in  prose ;  less,  perhaps,  for  its  literary, 
than  for  its  moral  and  individual  effects. 

The  Poet's  eye  glances  "  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven," embracing  in  that  magnificent  coup  d'aii  whatever  is  grand  and 
beautiful  in  nature,  while  his  mind  pursues  the  details  of  the  great 
plan  his  imagination  comprehends ;  tracing  them  to  their  sources,  and 
applying  them  to  his  purpose.  With  the  moral  world  it  is  the  same, 
as  far  as  regards  the  boundless  range  and  endless  variety  of  observation. 
But,  alas !  in  the  dissection  of  the  social  picture,  while  a  large  portion 
may  exhibit  views  of  virtue  and  happiness,  he  will  find  a  gloomy 

*  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Campaign  in  the  Pyrenees,"  6cc. 
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shadowing  of  misery  and  vice, — shades,  which  the  author  of  "  The 
Borough"  has  but  too  truly  painted. 

Dwelling  thus  on  images  of  beauty,  worth,  or  wonder,  abstraction 
from  baser  enjoyments  results  from  the  practical  appreciation  of  plea- 
sures of  a  more  refined  and  durable  character.  The  very  delusions  of 
the  poet  are  preferable  to  the  ignoble  experience  of  the  mere  man  of 
the  world.  Visions,  endless  and  brilliant  as  the  changes  of  the  Ka- 
leidoscope, are  subjects  of  habitual  contemplation  to  his  "  mind's  eye 
and  can  the  poet,  generally  speaking,  remain  unimpressed  or  unim- 
proved amidst  all  the  "  impulses  o?  soul  and  sense,"  to  which  he  is 
thus  accessible  ? 

To  say  the  least  of  poetry,  its  cultivation  is  better  than  idleness, 
gaming,  or  low  debauchery  ;  while  its  errors  of  execution  are  venial, 
and,  in  a  social  view,  perfectly  harmless. 

But,  da  capo,  to  our  theme.  Of  the  poems  in  this  volume,  included 
under  the  head  "  Scenes  of  War,"  "  The  Campaign"  is  the  most  con- 
siderable, though  by  no  means  of  a  tedious  length.  In  it  the  author 
traces  some  "  scenes  and  circumstances"  of  the  campaign  (in  which  he 
served)  from  the  capture  of  St.  Sebastian  to  the  Battle  of  Thoulouse,  in 
a  strain  of  contemplative  poetry,  in  which  details  of  events  are  kept  com- 
pletely subordinate  to  the  general  reflections  they  are  calculated  to  ex- 
cite. The  following  picture  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  her  ruin,  is  6nely  drawn. 

"  Thence  gazing  seaward,  on  the  straining  view 
Sebastian  melts  away  in  distance  blue  : 
Her  wreck  along  the  dirge-resounding  wave 
Sits,  a  pale  phantom,  glimmering  o'er  her  grave ; 
Upon  her  '  place  of  pride'  no  banners  soar, 
Along  the  deep  her  thunders  peal  no  more ; 
The  night-winds  wail  along  her  ruiu'd  walls, 
The  bat  holds  revels  in  her  festal  halls ; 
From  her  once-busy  streets  the  ceaseless  hum 
Of  life  hath  pass'd  away,  and  all  is  dumb, 
Save  thro'  her  spectre-haunts  at  times  when  heard 
The  dirge  of  darkness  from  its  hermit-bird, 
Or  far  and  fitful,  at  the  fall  of  day, 
Upon  the  breeze  the  house-dog's  mournful  bay, 
Or  of  ill-omen'd  birds  the  croaking  dread 
Around  their  dreary  banquet  of  the  dead. — 
I  gladly  turn  me  from  that  place  of  sighs 
To  hills  that  hide  their  summits  in  the  skies." 

After  a  spirited  description  of  "  Winter,"  which,  amid  the  wild 
grandeur  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  invested  with  sufficiently  awful  attributes ; 
and  yet,  on  this  occasion,  "  brought  no  shelter  unto  war-worn  men,"  the 
author  having  alluded  to  the  second  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the 
Passes,  proceeds — 

"  Then  came  a  pause  to  war,  whose  type  might  be 
An  isle  of  rest  amidst  a  stormy  sea, 
A  dream  of  waters  on  a  burning  sand, 
The  shadow  of  a  rock  on  desert  land, 
An  hour  of  rainbow-beauty,  brief  as  bright, 
A  smile  through  tears,  that  turn'd  them  all  to  liijht ; 
Kor  'neath  the  shelter  of  the  peasant's  cot, 
The  woes  of  war  and  winter  were  forgot. 
And  soldiers  led  the  dance,  link'd  hand  in  hand 
With  the  gay  dark -eyed  daughters  of  the  land, 
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Whose  smiles  from  youthful  hearts  could  charm  away 
The  dark  remembrance  of  the  fatal  fray. 
Oh !  who  would  lose  the  hour  of  present  joy 
In  dreams  of  horrors  past  or  dangers  nigh  ! 

"  Yet  oft,  from  all  these  festive  scenes  could  yield, 
I 've  turn'd  to  muse  upon  the  battle-field 
Where  silence  slept,  unbroken  by  a  breath, 
And  peace  reposed — the  awful  peace  of  death ; 
Where,  thick  as  autumn-leaves,  the  thousand  dead 
Reposed  without  a  shroud,  without  a  shred  ; — 
Beneath  the  smiles  of  day,  the  tears  of  night, 
Wept  o'er  the  mournful  relics  of  the  fight, 
TVIid  which  the  blasted  gaze  could  scarcely  trace 
Departed  friendship  in  each  ghastly  face, 
But  marked  the  types  of  soft  affections  spring, 
Where  all  besides  lay  cold  and  withering, 
Like  precious  flowers  that  shed  their  breath  and  bloom 
Around  the  red  volcano's  edge  of  doom ; 
For  here  and  there  a  lonely  laurel-bough, 
Whose  green  leaves  should  have  wreathed  the  hero's  brow, 
Kear'd  by  some  pious  hand,  was  seen  to  wave, 
The  heart's  lorn  offering,  o'er  the  buried  brave ; 
A  simple  touching  tribute,  left  to  tell, 
That  loved  in  life,  and  rnourn'd  in  death,  he  fell. 

"  But,  lo  !  in  smiles  as  beautiful  as  brief, 
Peace  comes,  all  dove-like,  with  her  olive-leaf. 
Our  march  is  by  the  broad  Garonne,  that  strays 
Through  fairy-land  in  many  a  mighty  maze. 
Oh !  shadow  d  in  its  calm  and  silent  breast, 
Sleeps  many  a  dream-like  Eden-isle  of  rest, 
That  smiles  before  in  bright  uncertainty, 
Like  scenes  that  gleam  on  Hope's  delighted  eye, 
And  lingers  on  the  gaze  we  cast  behind, 
Like  hallow'd  visions  in  our  memory  shrined, 
Till,  dim  and  distant  as  futurity, 
Breaks  in  its  boundless  blue  the  sea !  the  sea  ! 
With  a  wild  shout  of  joy,  upon  the  gaze, 
Like  a  long-absent  friend  of  early  days." 

However  naturally  excited  by  this  prospect,  the  author  turns  to  bid 
a  last  and  feeling  adieu  to  his  fallen  comrades. 

"  'Mid  field  and  flood  I 've  seen  my  early  friends 
Laid  where,  alas !  all  human  friendship  ends ; 
Yea,  lived  to  see  the  hearts  for  them  that  sigh'd 
Forget  their  griefs,  and  tears  of  kindred  dried  : 
Each  faded  cheek  the  rose  of  health  regain, 
And  eyes  bediram'd  with  tears  grow  bright  again ; 
Their  memory  fade  amid  their  native  bowers, 
No  more  to  cloud  the  heart  in  festal  hours, 
Save  when  perchance  some  simple  touching  words, 
Wove  into  song,  awake  the  bosom's  chords, 
Such  as  so  sadly  breathe  in  Scottish  lay, 
And  wail  the  '  Forest  flowers  all  wede  away.' 

"  So  sleep  the  brave,  their  mortal  warfare  o'er, 
Where  pain  and  peril  ne'er  shall  reach  them  more. 
What  though  for  them  there  toll'd  no  passing-bell, — 
Ten  thousand  thunders  peal'd  their  parting  knell ; 
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The  cannon's  blaze  did  light  them  to  their  rest, 

Upon  the  green  earth's  calm  and  peaceful  breast, 

Far  from  their  own  loved  land  in  slumber  laid, 

Sound  as  the  sleeper  in  his  native  shade. 

What  though  above  their  dark  and  distant  home 

There  tower  no  temple's  arch,  no  pompous  dome, 

O'er  them  a  loftier  canopy  expands, 

A  mightier  temple's  dome,  not  made  with  hands. 

W  hat  though  they  rest  where  Friendship  may  not  bring. 

To  deck  their  graves,  the  garlands  of  the  Spring, — 

For  them  her  greenest  wreaths  shall  Memory  twine, 

For  them  each  gentle  bosom  be  a  shrine ; 

Each  lonely  hour  shall  thoughts  of  them  recall, 

Mournful,  but  sweet  as  music's  dying  fall, 

And  holiest  dews  of  heaven  their  graves  shall  wet, 

When  hearts  grow  cold,  and  love  itself  forget." 

Of  the  few  minor  poems  included  in  the  "  Scenes  of  War,"  "  the 
Battle  Eve"  is  an  animated  sketch,  a  good  deal  in  the  spirit  of  Cole- 
ridge.   When  the  Muse  sings 

**  It  was  the  battle  eve, 

The  hour  of  pale  reviews, 
When  pensive  Memory  loves  to  weave 
Her  wreath  of  mournful  hues," 

The  feeling  comes  home  with  propriety  to  every  soldier's  bosom. 
Not  so,  we  think,  in  the  subsequent  lines  on  "A  Deserter."  ,It  appears 
to  us  rather  a  perversion  of  humane  feeling  to  invest  convicted  crimi- 
nals with  posthumous  merits,  and  awaken  sympathy  for  the  penalties 
of  treason  and  dishonour.  To  hallow  the  death  of  the  patriot  soldier, 
arouse  interest  for  his  manly  fate,  and  paint  the  domestic  desolation 
and  bereavement  which  enhance  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  to  the  hearts 
of  those  for  rv/tom  he  has  laid  it  down,  is  a  more  legitimate  office  for 
the  recording  pen  of  a  comrade. 

A  number  of  "  Miscellaneous  Poems"  follow,  some  of  which,  as 
"  The  lost  Isle,"  "  Shadow,"  "  Solitude,"  and  "  Ocean,"  are  of  a 
more  ambitious  cast  than  the  preceding. 

The  following  appears  to  us  a  successful  imitation  of  Lord  Byron 
generally,  and  especially  of  passages  in  the  third  Canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold." 

"  Tis  night,  and  all  around  is  deadly  still, 
Save  the  far  torrent  sunk  into  a  sigh, 
And  the  low  wailing  of  the  mountain-rill, 

Through  deepest  solitude  that  wanders  by. 
Amid  the  wastes  of  darkness,  soaring  high," 

The  giant  hills  their  midnight  conclave  hold, 
Far  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  sky, 

With  clouds  and  forest-m .miles  round  them  rolled  : 
Hut,  hark  !  a  heavy  sound,  ;is  if  a  death-bell  tolled  ! 

"  Again,  again,  it  breaks  upon  the  gloom, 
Fitful  and  far,  like  billows  on  the  shore  ; 
Anon,  with  voice  like  what  shall  wake  the  tomb, 

At  once  it  bursts  into  a  boundless  roar! 
Of  fire  and  flood  the  mingled  torrents  pour 

Down  blazing  cones,  that  red  volcanoes  seem  : 
Like  rush  of  armies  falls  the  thunder-shower; 
The  mighty  mountains  leap  amid  the  gleam, 
And  from  his  eyrie  soars  the  ea^le  with  wild  scream  ! 
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"  And  as  the  thunder,  swathed  in  purple  pall, 
Peals  o'er  sierra  high  and  central  vale, 
A  thousand  echoes,  starting  at  the  call, 

Adown  the  darksome  Roncesvalles  sail, — 
Till  Fancy  hears,  upon  the  hollow  gale, 

Its  phantom-knights  above  the  battle-plain 
Charge  on  the  storm,  that  to  a  feeble  wail 

Dies  o'er  the  spectre-night :  the  thunders  wane 
To  murmurs  down  the  skies,  and  all  is  hushed  again." 

Captain  Malcolm,  as  a  soldier,  is  not  wanting  in  bienseanec  "  rt*-d- 
vis  des  Dames"  We  surmise  he  is  one  of  "  those  fellows  of  infinite 
tongue  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours ;"  but  there  is  a 
penalty  even  on  success. 

"  Who  that  the  passion's  power  hath  proved, 
Its  fever-fits  of  joy  and  pain, — 
Who  that  hath  well  and  wildly  loved, 

Would  love  again  V 

I'faith  not  we,  if  once  disenthralled  ;  but  that  cunning  allegory  of 
our  Lord  and  Master  and  the  Lady  Vulcan,  netted  and  exhibited  to 
immortal  derision,  seems  to  warn  gentlemen  of  the  sword,  that  even 
ambrosial  potations  could  not  supplant  the  philtre  of  Cupid,  nor  immor- 
tality save  from  the  entanglements  of  the  Paphian  Queen. 

"  What  can  a  man  do  more  than  he  can  do  C 

Who  that  is  not  utterly  sophisticated  and  enslaved  to  conventional 
tastes,  has  not  felt  thus  ? 

"  Fair  Siren  !  while  I  list  thy  strain, 

Awakening  visions  cherished  long, 
I  dream  myself  to  youth  again, 

And  bless  thy  witching  song, — 
Oh  !  to  my  bosom  far  more  dear 

Than  all  the  modish  lays  of  art, 
That  play  around  the  wildered  ear 

But  never  reach  the  heart." 

The  poetry  of  the  author  of  "  Scenes  of  War,"  is  distinguished  by 
that  very  essential  quality — feeling.  With  natural  objects,  for  which 
he  has  a  poet's  eye,  and  moral  impulses  and  incidents,  of  which  he  has 
a  just  perception,  he  seldom  fails  to  associate  appropriate  sentiments. 
His  style  and  diction  are  correct,  and  the  measure  generally  harmo- 
nious. He  appears  to  have  studied  "  con  amore/'  the  eminent  poets  of 
the  day,  and  has  involuntarily  caught  something  of  their  manner  ;  for 
instance,  many  of  his  poems  and  passages  recall  the  styles  of  Byron, 
Coleridge,  and  Montgomery ;  and  certainly  a  combination  of  the  best 
attributes  of  this  girted  triad,  would  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  a 
poet. 

This  formation  of  style  on  standard  and  illustrious  models  appears 
to  us  as  distinct  from  plagiary,  as  petty  larceny  from  a  loan  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  Complete  originality  is  now  rare,  if  not  impossible. 
The  study  or  imitation  of  the  ancients  is  enjoined  as  a  dogma  of  our 
education,  and  they  are  unquestionably  the  purest  models  (if  models  be 
necessary)  we  can  resort  to.  Those,  however,  who  may  not  have  had 
opportunity  or  leisure  to  drink  at  the  fountain-head,  must  be  allowed 
to  dip  into  the  goblets  of  those  who  have,  and  who,  themselves,  are  no 
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more  originals  than  the  former.  The  modification  of  borrowing  from 
the  ancients  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  fact  of  borrowing ;  and  we 
may  infer,  that  the  productions  of  modern  genius  are  more  germane  to 
our  existing  habits  and  sympathies,  than  works,  which,  though  perennial 
as  to  mind,  are  obsolete  as  to  things. 

We  conclude  our  notice,  by  wishing  (in  the  words  of  the  author) 
f*  a  good  New  Year  to  all." 


NAVAL  SIGNALS. 

BY  NICHOLAS  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  ESQ. 

Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

Thk  appearance  of  a  new  work  on  Naval  Signals,  has  induced  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  publish  an  explanation  of  a  Code  which  he 
submitted  to  the  Admiralty  in  1819,  because  it  may  become  a  ques- 
tion of  official  inquiry,  whether  the  system  now  in  use  does  not  ad- 
mit of  being  very  much  simplified,  without  sacrificing  any  of  its  ad- 
vantages. 

No  officer  in  his  Majesty's  Navy,  of  the  slightest  experience,  can  be 
insensible  of  the  important  benefit  conferred  on  the  service  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Sir  Home  Popham's  Telegraphic  Vocabulary ;  and  this 
allusion  to  the  utility  of  that  scentific  officer's  labours,  'is  not  only 
an  act  of  justice  to  his  memory,  but  is  particularly  called  for,  be- 
cause his  vocabulary  is  confessedly  the  foundation  of  the  one  about  to 
be  noticed. 

Those  signals  were  introduced  into  the  Navy  about  1803,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  code  then  in  use;  and  from  that  time  to  the  year  1816, 
there  were  two  distinct  codes,  the  "  General  Signal-Book,"  and  the 
"  Telegraphic  Vocabulary ;"  but  the  same  flags  were  used  for  each ; 
the  use  of  the  Vocabulary  being  marked  by  the  presence  of  a  parti- 
cular flag.  The  flags  for  these  purposes  were  twelve  in  number: 
namely,  ten,  representing  the  figures,  a  substitute,  and  second  substi- 
tute, to  avoid  the  necessity  of  duplicates.  As  is  obvious,  the  power 
of  these  symbols  was  limited  to  999  combinations,  which  were  more 
than  enough  for  the  "  General  Signal-Book ;"  but  as  the  "  Telegraphic 
Vocabulary"  contained  2996  numbers,  additional  power  was  requisite 
for  its  use.  This  was  produced  by  placing  a  ball,  or  pendant,  over  the 
three  numerals,  to  add  one  thousand  to  them,  and  under  to  increase  the 
number  to  two  thousand. 

In  this  state  the  signals  remained  until  1816,  and  the  only  incon- 
venience experienced  in  the  use  of  Sir  Home  Popham's  Vocabulary  was 
its  being  too  limited ;  as  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  spell  words,  an 
operation  which  required  each  letter  to  be  signalized,  instead  of  one  signal 
indicating  the  word  itself. 

As  proof  that  the  powers  of  Sir  Home  Popham's  original  code  were 
not  deemed  sufficiently  extensive,  about  18l6,  his  present  enlarged 
system  was  introduced,  after,  it  is  believed,  repeated  tritds,  and  with  the 
perfect  approbation  of  the  persons  to  whose  judgment  it  was  submitted, 
as  well  as  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Upon  the  merits  of  the  new 
code,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  great  diffidence,  because  the  oppor- 
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tunity  has  never  been  given  the  writer  of  examining  it  with  sufficient 
attention;  and  the  opinions  which  he  has  heard  expressed  on  it  by 
officers  differ  very  considerably,  some  contending  that  it  is  unobjection- 
able, and  others  that  it  is  much  too  intricate,  and  wants  that  simpli- 
city of  arrangement  so  desirable  in  naval  signals.  Theoretically  speak* 
ing,  it  appears  to  possess  the  important  advantage  of  being  so  copious 
that  every  possible  command  or  message  may  be  communicated ;  but 
these  questions  certainly  arise :  1st,  Whether  the  symbols  employed 
are  not  too  numerous  ?  2nd,  Whether  the  combinations  of  those  symbols 
are  not  arranged  in  too  complicated  a  manner  ?  3rd,  Whether  the*  whole 
powers  of  the  code  may  not  be  retained  without  either  of  these  objec- 
tions? 

In  signals  for  naval  as  well  as  military  purposes,  the  ohief  recom- 
mendations are,  power,  simplicity  of  arrangement,  fewness  of  symbols, 
means  of  rendering  the  communications  secret,  provision  for  the  con- 
tingencies of  great  distance,  variety  of  atmosphere,  and  night,  and  a 
possibility  of  using  the  code  with  any  symbols  or  telegraph  which  cir* 
cumstances  may  render  convenient. 

Flags  have  long  been,  and  will,  perhaps,  always  be,  the  symbols  used 
at  sea ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  better  ones  can  be  invented. 
As  each  flag  represents  a  particular  figure,  or,  in  Sir  Home  Pophani's 
code,  a*  letter,  it  is,  of  course  necessary  that  they  should  be  easily 
discerned  from  each  other ;  and  as  there  are  but  very  few  combina- 
tions, either  of  form  or  colour,  which  admit  of  being  distinguished  with 
facility,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  number  of  symbols  employed  cannot  be 
too  few.  It  is  no  less  manifest  that  there  must  be  some  name  or  de- 
scription attached  to  each  symbol,  and  as  the  various  combinations  of  them 
require  to  be  easily  expressed,  so  as  to  enable  the  men  employed  in 
uniting  them  to  each  other,  as  well  as  the  officer  whose  duty  it  may  be 
to  note  down  the  signals  hoisted,  instantly  and  easily  to  comprehend 
the  number  or  description  by  which  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Vocabulary, 
those  descriptions  cannot  be  too  simple  and  intelligible. 

In  the  old  codes,  both  of  General  and  Telegraphic  Signals,  each  signal 
indicated  a  number ;  and,  unless  experience  lias  proved  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  strenuously  insisted  that  for  clearness  and  simplicity,  that 
mode  possesses  infinite  advantage  over  all  others.  The  symbols  in 
that  case  are  limited  to  the  digits ;  and  a  combination  of  symbols  ex- 
pressive of  Jigures  is  much  more  readily  understood,  than  symbols  of 
letters  and  Jigures.  As  Sir  Home  Popham  enlarged  his  code  beyond  what 
the  symbols  of  three  figures  together,  were  able  to  express,  he  seems 
to  have  preferred  using  additional  flags,  indicative  of  letters,  than  of  the 
necessary  number  of  thousands;  or,  in  other  words,  finding  that  his  code 
would  extend  to  perhaps  13  or  14,000,  he  preferred  limiting  the  num- 
bers to  999,  and  combining  with  them  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
to  proceeding  regularly  on,  in  numerical  order,  to  the  extent  which 
was  necessary.  This  required  a  much  greater  number  of  flags,  or 
flags  and  pendants,  than  would  have  been  wanted  if  the  numerical 
order  had  been  adopted,  and  is  attended  with  confusion  from  which 
the  numerical  plan  is  free. 

Minor  objections,  arising  from  the  combination  of  letters  and  figures, 
are,  that  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  use  the  code  with  semaphores,  or  other 
telegraphs  possessed  of  sufficient  powers  to  express  a  whole  number 
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of  the  amount  which  a  vocabulary  requires,  by  a  simultaneous  move* 
ment ;  or  to  render  a  communication  secret,  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  changing  the  signification  of  the  flags,  which  is  always  more  or 
tfess  inconvenient,  and  not  so  certain  of  answering  the  object  as  when 
the  number  conveyed  is  interpreted  by  a  particular  key. 

The  inconvenience  experienced  in  the  squadron  in  which  the  author 
served  in  1813,  from  the  limited  powers  of  Sirk  Home  Popham's  code, 
induced  him  to  compile  one  of  much  greater  extent,  though  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  plan,  and  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  con- 
stantly used.  It  contained  altogether  6,400  numbers  ;  being  divided, 
like  the  original,  into  words  and  sentences,  and  it  only  differed  from  it 
in  its  additions,  as  every  word  was  retained.  Two  more  flags  were 
then  thought  requisite  to  express  the  numbers  from  three  to  six  thou- 
sand, which  were  used  like  the  pendant  in  the  old  code,  namely,  over 
and  under  the  numeral  flags.  After  the  peace,  his  attention  was  for 
some  time  devoted  to  improving  his  code,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise  a 
plan  by  which  the  numerous  symbols  in  Sir  Home  Popham's  new 
system,  which  had  then  been  introduced  into  the  Navy,  might  be 
avoided.  The  extent  of  that  code  appeared  one  of  its  greatest  advan- 
tages, but  the  objections  just  stated,  of  the  number  of  flags  which  it 
requires,  and  of  the  complicated  arrangement  of  letters  and  figures, 
struck  me  most  forcibly.  After  considerable  application  to  the  subject, 
the  code  was  at  length  completed  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  article 
to  describe,  but  which,  on  being  sent  to  the  Admiralty  in  January, 
1819,  received  no  other  attention  than  the  usual  official  letter,  acknow- 
ledging its  receipt,  "  and  stating  that  it  had  been  laid  before  the  Board." 

The  chief  points  in  that  Vocabulary,  which  distinguished  it  from 
others,  were  the  following  : 

1st.  Simplicity. 

2nd.  Power  ;  it  being  fully  as  comprehensive  as  the  improved  system 
of  Sir  Home  Popham. 

3rd.  Fewness  of  symbols,  only  thirteen  being  required. 

4th.  Superseding  the  use  of  the  General  Signal  Book,  the  whole 
contents  of  which  it  embraced,  so  that  only  owe  meaning  was  attached 
to  one  combination  of  flags,  without  reference  to  an  index-flag,  indica- 
tive of  the  code  or  class  in  which  the  number  was  to  be  found. 

5th.  Its  being  so  closely  founded  on  the  system  used  during  the  war, 
that  officers  who  had  long  been  familiar  with  that  system,  had  very 
little  information  to  gain  to  become  perfectly  conversant  with  the  one 
proposed. 

6th.  Its  applicability  to  every  kind  of  telegraph,  however  limited  or 
extensive  its  powers  might  be. 

7th.  The  possibility  of  applying  a  key  to  it  which  would  render  the 
communication  secret. 

8th.  The  insertion  of  a  variety  of  telegraphs  for  the  use  of  the  Vo- 
cabulary on  shore,  or  in  situations  where  flags  might  be  inconvenient. 

9th.  Distant  signals,  by  movements  of  the  sails,  when  flags  are  not 
distinguishable  ;  and  also  with  two  pendants,  a  flog,  and  a  ball. 

The  system  thus  consisted  of  one  General  Code,  adapted  to  all 
purposes  of  communication,  either  at  sea  or  on  shore  ;  to  which  every 
kind  of  telegraph  might  be  applied  ;  which,  for  naval  purposes,  required 
only  the  same  number  of  symbols  or  flags  as  was  used  in  Sir  Home 
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Popham's  original  Vocabulary  of  only  2,999  signals,  though  this  con- 
tained 13,999  numbers  ;  and  which,  though  equally  as  capacious  as  the 
code  now  in  use,  requires  only  thirteen  instead  of  twenty  flags,  and  is 
moreover  free  from  the  confusion  of  combining  letters  with  figures. 

Like  Sir  Home  Popham's  original  code,  the  Vocabulary  is  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  the  first  containing  words  only,  in  which  part,  at  the  end 
of  each  letter,  the  names  of  the  ships  of  the  Navy,  and  after  them  the 
names  of  well  known  places  are  given ;  but  the  points  of  the  compass 
and  all  technical  terms  occur  in  their  proper  oraer  in  the  alphabetical 
arrangement.  The  second  part  consists  exclusively  of  Sentences, 
among  which  are  inserted  the  contents  of  the  old  "  General  Signal 
Book."  These  sentences  are  about  six  thousand,  and  present  such 
expressions  as  are  most  likely  to  be  required  in  the  evolutions  of  a 
fleet,  for  general  service,  and  for  private  communication.  At  the  end, 
several  Appendixes  are  added,  which  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
Sovereigns  and  Royal  families  of  Europe,  of  the  Peerage  of  this  coun- 
of  celebrated  individuals,  &c.  and  an  extensive  geographical  table, 
mode  of  using  these  Appendixes  is  provided  for  in  the  Vocabu- 
lary, by  assigning  numbers  to  indicate  that  the  ensuing  signal  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  No.  1 ,  2,  or  3,  &c. ;  or  when  flags  are  employed, 
they  may  be  specified  by  hoisting  over,  or  with,  the  signal,  a  particu- 
lar vane. 

For  the  Vocabulary  itself,  its  author  claims  no  particular  merit ;  since 
compilations  of  that  nature  must  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each 
other,  as  they  are  all  founded  upon  the  principle  of  numbering  the 
most  useful  words  in  a  dictionary.  There  may,  however,  be  room  for 
the  display  of  some  tact  and  information  on  naval  subjects,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Sentences ;  but  how  far  he  has  been  more  successful 
than  others  he  has  no  means  of  judging,  since  the  opportunity  has 
not  be«n  given  him  of  comparing  them  with  those  in  the  code  now 
in  use,  or  with  other  codes  :  nor  is  he  by  any  means  persuaded  that 
the  division  of  the  Vocabulary  into  two  parts,  of  words  and  sen- 
tences, is  preferable  to  placing  the  sentences  immediately  after  the 
principal  word  in  them,  so  that  the  eye  may  at  once  catch  all  the  com- 
binations in  which  that  word  occurs,  and  thus  avoid  the  delay  and 
trouble  of  turning  to  the  second  part,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  using 
three  or  more  signals  when  one  would  have  been  sufficient.  He  was 
desirous,  however,  of  deviating  as  little  as  possible  from  the  plan  of  Sir 
Home  Popham's  original  code,  because  it  nad  borne  the  test  of  many 
years'  experience. 

For  the  following  code  of  flags,  with  which  any  Vocabulary  may 
be  used,  the  writer  presumed  he  had  some  claim  to  the  attention 
of  the  Admiralty,  because  he  flatters  himself,  that  it  will  be  found  to 
possess  the  following  advantages  over  any  code  which  has  been  hi- 
therto invented.  First,  that  it.  is  possessed  of  greater  power  than 
has  been  ever  attributed  to  thirteen  flags,  when  not  more  than  four 
are  shown  at  the  same  time,  in  a  perpendicular  form,  and  of  which 
there  are  no  duplicates.  Secondly,  that  the  principle  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple, and  differs  very  slightly  indeed  from  the  code  used  during  the 
whole  of  the  late  war,  the  efficacy  of  which  was  proved  by  the  test  of 
eleven  years'  constant  practice,  in  all  possible  situations  in  which  ships 
can  be  placed. 
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pa  • 

jag* 
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0  When  <u/>mor  it  adds  10,000. 


f  First  Substitute,  i.e.  Substitute  to  the  flag  im- 
<     mediately  above  it. 

When  superior,  it  adds  1 1 ,000. 


Second  Substitute,  t.  e.  Substitute  to  the  second 
flag  flying.    When  superior,  it  adds  12,000. 

{Third  Substitute,  i.e.  Substitute  to  the  upper- 
most flag  flying. 
When  superior,  it  adds  13,000. 


These  thirteen  flags,  using  from  one  to  four  together,  admit  of  13,999 
combinations  ;  and  for  the  immediate  comprehension  of  the  system,  the 
relative  import  of  the  cypher  and  three  substitutes  is  the  only  thing 
which  it  is  necessary  should  be  familiarly  understood.  When  neither 
the  cypher,  nor  the  first,  nor  the  second  substitute,  is  placed  uppermost, 
they  always  possess  exactly  the  same  powers  as  the  same  flags  in  the 
old  code ;  the  cypher,  of  course,  representing  the  cypher ;  the  first  sub- 
stitute, or  as  it  was  formerly  called,  "  The  Substitute,"  representing 
the  flag  immediately  above  it,  and  the  second  substitute,  which  was 
formerly  called  "  the  Substitute  Pendant,"  the  flag  the  farthest  re- 
moved but  one. 

It  is  obvious,  that  unless  duplicates  be  used,  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  which  place  them  out  of  the  question,  since  no  less  than 
four  sets  of  flags  must  be  issued  to  each  ship,  ten  flags  representing 
the  digits,  and  two  substitutes,  admit  of  only  999  regular  numbers.  To 
increase  their  powers,  an  additional  flag  has  been  hitherto  thought  neces- 
sary for  every  two  thousand  ;  so  that  to  admit  of  13,999  combinations, 
at  least  seven  additional  flacs  would  have  been  requisite ;  whilst,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  Sir  Home  Pophnm  has  introduced  into  his  im- 
proved code  upwards  of  (en  flags,  or  pendants,  besides  the  numerals. 

The  improvement  in  this  code  is,  that  by  the  addition  of  a  single 
Jiag  to  the  ten  numerals  and  two  substitutes,  as  a  third  substitute,  the 
power  of  the  twelve  flags  is  increased  from  999  to  9,999  ;  and  by  giving 
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another  character  to  the  cypher,  and  to  the  three  substitutes,  when 
either  is  hoisted  over  the  numeral  Hags,  13,999  numbers  may  be  pro- 
duced. Thus, 

The  Cypher  hoisted  over  other  flags  adds  10,000. 

The  First  Substitute  hoisted  over  other  flags  adds  11,000. 

The  Second  Substitute  hoisted  over  other  nags  adds  12,000. 

The  Third  Substitute  hoisted  over  other  flags  adds  13,000. 

The  following  examples  will,  however,  best  illustrate  the  Code,*  and 
will  show  that  this  transposition  of  the  cypher  and  three  substitutes,  is 
not  attended  with  confusion  or  inconvenience. 


■te       First  Substitute" 

2 
4 

Third  Substitute* 


First  Substitute* 
Third  Substitute1' 


Cypher  uppermost  10,000 
First  Substitute* 

First  Sub.  upperm.  1 1 ,000 
1 

oticonu  o  I L  u  j  l  J  l  Hie 


} 


10,000 


|ll,0U 


{ 


555 


1 

6 
0 


5* 


fl606  J  /  fc^= 
itutee   \  S3 


Sec.  Sub.  upperm.  12,00<n 

I  J.12.909 
Third  Substituted  J 


First  Substitute 
Second  Substitute? 

Third 


tute*  ) 

stitutfl*   S  7777 


r 


Third  Sub.  upper.  13,000 
3 

First  Substitute* 
Second  Substitute* 


These  examples  are,  it  is  hoped,  amply  sufficient  to  render  the  code 
intelligible;  and  its  great  simplicity  will  be  at  once  apparent,  by  cutting 
thirteen  pieces  of  card,  and  colouring  them  with  a  pen  to  represent  the 
dags,  and  forming  with  them  whatever  numbers  may  be  wished.  The 


When  ships  are  near  each  other,  telegraphic  communication  would,  perhaps,  be  fa- 


1,  by  having  square  pieces  of  wood  painted  like  the  flags,  and  a  board  with  grooves, 
into  which  they  could  be  placed  and  exhibited,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  numeral  flairs 


and  substitutes  would  be  used,  counting,  however,  from  right  to  left,  instead  of  perpen- 
dicular!?. 

(•>  That  is,  Substitute  to  the  Flag  immediately  above  it. 
<b>  That  is,  Substitute  to  the  uppermost  Flag. 
<c)  Substitute  to  the  second  Flag. 

♦  That  is.  Substitute  to  the  uppermost  flag.  In  this  instance,  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  First  or  Second  substitute  is  placed  uppermost,  the  third  substitute  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  uppermostyKjg  independent  of  the  substitute.  This  cannot  produce  confusion 
or  mistakes :  for  if  it  be  supposed  to  represent  the  substitute  then  placed  uppermost, 
it  will  have  the  same  meaning,  namely,  that  it  represents  the  usual  powers  of  such 
substitute,  and  which  in  this  instance  is  to  represent  the  second  of  all  the  flags  then 
*hown. 

JJJ  That  is,  the  flag  immediately  above  it. 


That  is,  the  second  flae  flying,  No.  3. 
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colours  suggested  for  the  flags  are  such  as  are  presumed  to  he  the  most 
easily  made  out,  and  peculiar  shapes  are  assigned  to  the  substitutes,  to 
render  them  distinct  from  the  numeral  flags,  and  that  they  may  occupy 
less  space  when  hoisted ;  but  the  expediency  of  so  distinguishing  them 
is  not  perhaps  free  from  doubt.  The  colours  or  shapes  of  the  flags  hare 
nothing  to  <lo  with  the  code,  the  merit  of  which  entirely  rests  on  the 
introduction  of  a  third  substitute,  and  assigning  a  different  character 
to  the  cypher  and  three  substitutes  when  placed  uppermost,  so  as  to 
extend  its  powers  from  9,999  to  13,999. 

It  is  now  desirable  to  anticipate  such  objections  as  may  be  brought 
against  the  proposed  code,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  one  now  in  use 
has  any,  and  what  advantages  M'hich  it  does  not  possess.  The  chief 
recommendation  of  Sir  Home  Popham's  improved  system  is,  that  it 
does  not  require  that  more  than  three  flags  should  be  shown  together 
so  frequently  as  is  necessary  in  the  one  suggested.  That  this  is  an 
advantage  is  undeniable  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  inquire  whether  that  ad- 
vantage, great  as  it  is,  is  not  purchased  by  sacrifices  of  an  important 
description.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  in  forming  a  fair  judgment  on 
the  subject,  that,  notwithstanding  all  those  sacrifices,  four  fiags  are  often 
used  together ;  the  difference  being,  therefore,  in  fact,  between  very 
often  and  often  using  four  flags.  To  avoid  using  so  many  flags  together 
frequently,  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  flags  are  introduced  into  that 
code  more  than  what  are  wanted  in  this ;  and  the  plain,  simple,  and 
convenient  numeration  of  from  one  to  thousands,  is  superseded  by  a 
mixture  of  letters  and  figures,  there  being  flags  indicative  of  each,  and 
the  use  of  which  requires  a  much  greater  exercise  of  memory.  But  this 
is  not  all ; — every  officer  is  well  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  colours  of  flags ;  and  the  more  flags  that  are  used  the 
greater  that  difficulty  becomes,  because  obvious  distinctions  between 
one  flag  and  another  are  very  confined:  so  that  each  additional  flag  in- 
troduced into  a  code,  produces  a  probability,  against  every  signal  which 
is  hoisted  being  made  out  so  soon  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  num- 
ber of  flags  had  been  fewer.  To  this  should  be  added  the  expense  to 
the  country  of  so  many  flags,  and  the  inconvenience,  especially  in  small 
vessels,  of  using  them.*  Whilst,  then,  the  advantage  of  frequently 
using  three  flags  together  instead  of  four  is  freely  conceded,  it  is,  never- 
theless, confidently  contended,  that  that  advantage  does  not  counter- 
balance the  radical  objection  of  using  a  very  much  greater  number  of 
flags,  to  say  nothing  of  the  combination  of  letters  and  figures ;  and  it  is 
therefore  left  to  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  deter- 
mine, whether  a  system  which  requires  but  thirteen  flags,  in  which  from 
one  to  four  flags  are  employed  together,  which  is  possessed  of  the  power 
of  forming  13.999  combinations,  and  which  is  arranged  upon  the  sim- 
ple plan  of  numbers  only,  is  not  superior,  for  naval  purposes,  to  a  code 
which  requires  upwards  of  twenty  Jlags,  of  which  four  are  sometimes 


•  Admiral  Raper's  remarks  on  this  subject  arc  excessively  just.  "  The  addition  of 
so  many  Hags  and  pendants,  has  not  only  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the  numerical  me- 
thod, but  causes  great  delay  and  confusion  in  selecting  them  as  they  arc  wanted  for  use 
when  the  deck  is  covered  with  them  ;  and  the  room  required  for  the  stowage  of  so  great 
a  number  is  also  an  inconvenience,  even  in  large  ships,  but  is  still  more  seriously  felt  in 
small  ones,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  always  kept  ready  for  service."— System  of 
Signals,  p.  125. 
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used  together,  and  which  is  arranged  upon  a  plan  combining  letters 
with  numbers. 

If  the  transposition  of  the  cypher  and  three  substitues,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  power  of  the  code  from  9,999  to  13,999  numbers, 
be  thought  to  render  it  in  any  degree  confused,  it  may  be  asked, 
whether  a  Vocabulary  of  10,000  words  and  sentences  is  not  ample  for 
all  purposes  of  general  communication ;  and  whether  those  words, 
names  of  persons,  and  places,  &c.  which,  though  sometimes  required, 
are  not  in  frequent  use,  had  not  better  be  thrown  into  an  Appendix, 
the  use  of  which  could  be  intimated  by  first  hoisting  the  signal  in  the 
Vocabulary,  which  states  that  the  succeeding  number  is  to  be  there 
sought ?  In  the  authors  opinion,  however,  the  use  of  the  cypher 
and  substitutes,  with  different  powers,  when  hoisted  uppermost,  would 
not  be  productive  of  any  inconvenience  ;  and  he  would  suggest,  if  the 
code  now  in  use  is  found  to  possess  the  objections  which  he  is  inclined 
to  attribute  to  it,  from  the  great  number  of  flags  and  pendants  which 
it  requires,  and  from  the  combination  of  letters  and  figures,  that  it 
should  be  thus  simply  remodelled. 

First,  by  limiting  its  extent  (supposing  it  exceeds  it)  to  13,999 
numbers,  and  to  place  all  names  of  places,  and  persons,  and  other 
words,  which  are  not  in  frequent  use,  in  an  Appendix,  or  Appendixes, 
so  that  its  powers  may  not  be  at  all  lessened.  In  this  revision,  it 
might  be  desirable  that  all  other  Vocabularies,  to  which  access  can  be 
obtained,  should  be  consulted,  with  the  view  of  making  as  judicious  a 
selection  as  possible  of  practically  useful  sentences.  \Vhether  they 
should  be  arranged  with  the  words  in  alphabetical  order,  or  form  a 
division  by  themselves,  could  be  determined  by  the  result  of  practical 
experience. 

Secondly,  by  numbering  the  whole  Vocabulary  regularly,  and  reject- 
ing the  use  of  letters. 

Thirdly,  by  adopting  the  code  of  flags  here  proposed,  and  thus  saving 
the  expense,  inconvenience,  and  confusion,  which  attends  the  use  of 
upwards  of  twenty  flags  and  pendants,  when  thirteen  are  ample  for  the 
purpose. 

This  article  will  be  concluded  with  some  observations  on  a  mode  of 
rendering  communications  by  telegraph  secret  from  persons  not  possess- 
ed of  the  key ;  on  Distant  Signals ;  and  on  a  Semaphore  of  peculiarly 
simple  construction,  though  of  very  extensive  powers. 

Whether  any  provision  is  made  in  the  code  in  use  for  secret  com- 
munications, and  if  so,  in  what  it  consists,  the  writer  is  not  informed : 
that  which  he  is  about  to  describe  is  adapted  only  to  a  numerical 
code.  The  vocabulary  sent  to  the  Admiralty  in  1819,  contained  va- 
rious propositions  for  the  purpose,  but  as  they  were  all  liable  to  greater 
or  less  objections,  a  key  was  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  cypher  which  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  which  will,  it  is 
presumed,  be  found  perfectly  to  answer  the  object. 
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1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

6 

7 

8 

9 

• 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

• 

6 

7 

8 

9 

5  i 

i  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

» 

9 

• 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

• 

6 

7 

9 

2 

3 

; 

5 

'  7 

8 

9 

6 

In  using  this  table  any  number  may  be  the  key,  and  which  can  be 
changed  at  pleasure.  Suppose  the  key,  for  example,  to  be  the  day  of 
the  month,  multiplied  by  136,  the  day  the  12th,  and  the  figures  of  the 
table  in  regular  rotation,  the  real  key  will  become  1,632,  and  it  is  to  be 
thus  used :  Let  the  real  numbers  to  be  signalized  be  4,396 — 308 — 
99 — 7,431 — 12,444.-1  being  the  first  figure  of  the  key,  refer  to  that 
figure  in  the  perpendicular  line  of  index  figures  in  the  table  ;  then  look 
for  the  figure  4,  the  first  of  the  message  in  the  line  of  small  figures  pa- 
rallel to  the  former,  and  the  figure  immediately  below  the  first  figure  of 
the  message  is  to  be  noted  down,  viz.  9.  The  next  figure  of  the  key,  6, 
and  the  next  of  the  real  number,  2,  being  referred  to  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  corresponding  figure  will  be  found  to  be  6,  which  is  also  to 
be  noted  down ;  and  so  on,  till  the  key  is  finished,  when  it  is  to  be  be- 
gun anew,  and  continued  till  the  message  is  concluded.  The  easiest 
way  of  ascertaining  the  fictitious  numbers  is  the  following : 

Key  .  1,632    163    21    6,321  63,216 

Real  Numbers  .  4,396    308    99    7,431  12,444 

Fictitious  Numbers,  i.e.  numbers "I  g*4  44 

to  be  signalized.  J 

It  is  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  as  the  introduction  of  the 
cypher  in  the  table  would  be  sometimes  attended  with  inconvenience,  it 
is  altogether  omitted.  By  attending  to  the  following  rule,  confusion 
will  not  only  be  prevented,  but  the  arrangement  will  be  more  compli- 
cated to  those  who  might  attempt  to  decipher  a  communication  without 
possessing  the  key  : — whenever  the  omission  occurs,  the  real  figure  is 
to  be  placed  amongst  the  fictitious  ones ;  and  in  deciphering  a  mes- 
sage, the  omission  will  indicate  that  the  figure  signalized  is  the  real 
one.    In  the  example,  the  figures  so  circumstanced  are  marked  thus.* 

To  decipher  a  message,  the  order  of  reference  must  be  inverted,  by 
looking  for  the  figure  9,  the  first  of  the  fictitious  number  in  the  line 
horizontal  to  the  figure  1,  the  first  of  the  key  in  the  index  perpendi- 
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cular  line  of  figures,  and  the  one  over  the  9,  is  to  be  noted  down  as  the 
first  of  the  message  intended  to  be  conveyed,  viz.  4.  Thus, 

Key  1,632    163    21    6,321  63,216 

NMKcritt^iSnntaitf,e"the  9,651    8°4    44    4,886  12,997 

Ileal  Numbers  4,396    308    99    7,431  12,444 

As  the  table  is  only  calculated  for  numbers  under  10,000,  that  number, 
and  all  above  it,  must  be  used  as  above ;  namely,  by  retaining  the  de- 
cimals, and  applying  the  key  to  the  other  figures  only. 

The  figures  in  any  part  of  the  table  may  be  changed,  by  placing 
the  lines  on  sliding  pieces  of  paper,  like  a  perpetual  almanack  ;  but  it 
would  perhaps  be  sufficient  if  the  index  line  of  large  figures  was  alone 
moveable.  If  the  others  are  so,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  same 
figure  is  not  repeated  within  any  two  horizontal  lines. 

The  advantages  of  Distant  Signals  are  so  great,  that  it  is  singular 
that  more  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  subject,  and  although  a 
code  has  long  existed  in  the  Navy,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  bestow 
on  it  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  perhaps  susceptible.  In  the  Sys- 
tem of  Signals  lately  printed  by  Admiral  Raper,  a  plan  is  suggested, 
by  which  fiat  officer  supposes  distant  signals  may  be  almost  as  readily 
understood  and  as  easily  used  as  numeral  flags.  In  that  system,  shapes 
are  substituted  for  colours ;  and  ten  symbols  are  assigned  to  the  digits, 
which  are  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  signals  with  numeral 
flags,  that  is,  all  numbers  are  to  be  simultaneously  signalized. 

As  in  all  Distant  Signals  there  must  be  a  great  similarity  in  the 
symbols  employed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
vise ten  symbols,  capable  of  being  hoisted  to  a  ship's  mast,  and  com- 
bined with  each  other,  which  will  be  so  strikingly  different  as  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  intended ;  and  if  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  it  is 
fatal  to  simultaneous  representations  of  more  than  one,  or  at  the  ut- 
most, two  figures.  It  would  seem  then,  that  each  figure  of  a  number 
must  be  signalized  separately,  whenever  Distant  Signals  are  used ;  and 
tedious  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  much  more  certain  and  facile  than  the 
cumbrous  operation  of  hoisting  frame  works  to  a  ship's  mast-head.  By 
this  method,  four  operations  would  be  necessary  for  every  signal  of  four 
numbers,  and  one  after  it,  to  show  that  the  last  formed  the  concluding 
figure  of  that  number.  A  ball,  a  pendant,  and  a  flag,  might  present 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  a  pendant  over  the  ball  No.  4,  and  under  it  No.  5,  a 
flag  over  a  pendant  No.  6,  the  flag  over  the  boll  No.  7,  the  ball  over 
the  flag,  No.  8,  and  under  it  No.  9,  and  two  pendants  the  cypher.  If 
both  mast-heads,  or  any  part  of  two  masts,  were  visible,  two  figures 
may,  of  course,  be  signalized  together ;  the  first  figure  of  the  whole 
number  at  the  main,  and  the  second  at  the  fore  or  mizen. 

As  Admiral  Raper  claims  the  merit  of  introducing  the  ball  into 
signals,  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  a  ball  was  frequently  used  in 
the  Navy  for  boat  signals ;  that  in  the  original  Telegraphic  Vocabu- 
lary by  Sir  Home  Popham,  the  mode  prescribed  for  signalizing  one  or 
two  thousand,  was  to  place  a  pendant,  or  ball,  over  the  numeral  flags ; 
and  that  a  ball  was  likewise  used  at  every  Signal  Station  along  the 
coast  during  the  late  war. 
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Although  hitherto  unnoticed  by  writers  on  Naval  Signals,  it  might 
be  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  a  code  of  Distant  Signals  could,  for 
very  urgent  cases,  be  arranged,  dependent  alone  on  movements  of  the 
sails.  Ten  changes  only  would  tie  required,  as  each  figure  of  a  num- 
ber must,  as  with  Distant  Signals  with  flags,  pendants,  and  balls,  be 
signalized  separately.  In  the  Vocabulary  submitted  to  the  Admiralty 
in  1819,  a  code  was  suggested  for  the  purpose ;  but  as  no  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  its  practicability,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the 
idea  could  be  acted  upon. 

Among  the  telegraphs  inserted  in  the  Vocabulary,  was  the  following 
improved  Semaphoric  Telegraph,  of  which  the  merit  consists  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  key,  the  form  having  been  suggested  by  others 
many  years  since ;  but  a  multiplicity  of  figures  and  long  calculations 
have  hitherto  been  thought  necessary  for  its  use.  The  common  Se- 
maphores consist  of  three  wings  only,  and  their  powers  are  limited 
to  342  combinations ;  a  fourth  arm  increases  the  power  to  2399 ;  but 
by  making  the  arms  double  ones,  and  calculating  the  key  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression,  allowing  two  positions  to  each  pair  at  the  same  time, 
and  confining  each  wing  to  one  side  of  the  pole,  above  28,000  changes 
may  be  produced :  this  method  requires  very  extensive  tables  to  use 
it  with  quickness,  and  great  care  and  much  calculation  to  ascertain 
the  gross  number  signalized  at  each  exhibition.  By  attributing  to  one 
pair  of  wings  the  power  of  units,  to  another  that  of  tens,  to  the  third 
that  of  hundreds,  and  to  the  fourth,  thousands,  more  signals  may  be 
produced  than  can  possibly  be  wanted,  and  in  the  simplest  manner, 
without  tables  or  any  other  calculation  than  to  add  together  two  num- 
bers, the  greatest  of  which  are  12  and  3,  i.  e.  15. 
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Tbe  key  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : 

95  573  2,000         7,040  15,999 


If  four  pair  of  wings  be  found  inconvenient,  two  pair  would  convey 
any  number  below  16,000  by  two  operutions ;  that  is,  the  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  might  be  first  shown,  and  then  the  tens  and 
units ;  and  one  of  the  spare  numbers  would  indicate  when  the  whole 
number,  which  it  was  wished  to  convey,  was  completed.  Thus, 
supposing  it  was  desired  to  signalize  118 — 14,  321,  and  66,  [by  a 
telegraph  with  only  two  pair  of  wings:  No.  14.  would  be  shown  by 
the  upper  pair,  and  No.  3  by  the  lower,  i.  e.  143  ;  the  next  movement 
would  present  No.  2  by  the  upper,  and  No.  1  by  the  lower,  i.e.  21, 
1.  e.  14321 ;  and  then  the  signal  fixed  on,  to  indicate  that  the  whole 
number  was  completed.  No.  6  would  next  be  shown  by  each  pair,  1.  e. 
60,  and  then  the  signal  indicating  that  that  number  was  also  completed ; 
and  soon  till  the  whole  message  was  finished.  The  power  of  the  Sema- 
phore on  the  Admiralty  is  confined  to  forty-nine  combinations,  and  as 
the  numbers  of  each  signal  are  shown  by  as  many  operations  (when 
the  two  first  figures  are  of  a  higher  denomination  than  49,)  as  there 
are  figures  in  the  signal,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  wings  were  doubled, 
a  message  would  generally  be  communicated  in  one  half  the  time. 


THE  PAREWELL, 

A  ROMANCE,  BY  THE  QUEEN   OF  HOLLAND  J  FROM  THE  FRENCH  "  VOUS  ME 

QUITTEZ,"  &.C. 

Once  more,  adieu  ! — and  haste  to  Glory's  shrine — 
My  heart  goes  with  thee  and  my  lonely  thought ; 

Fly — in  renown's  undying  lists  to  shine, 
Let  Honour  guide  thee — but  forget  me  not ! 

Faithful  alike  to  duty  and  to  love, 
Seek  fame — yet,  oh  !  avoid  the  murderous  spot ; 

When  war's  wild  scenes  thy  thirst  of  glory  move, 
Be  nobly  daring — but  forget  me  not ! 

Alas !  what  solace  to  my  care  remains  ? 

In  peace,  as  war,  suspense  is  still  ray  lot ; 
New  beauties  then  will  lure  thee  to  their  chains, 

And  thou  wilt  charm  them — but  forget  me  not ! 

Victorious  still  in  love  as  in  the  field, 

Cupid  and  Mars  to  thee  their  cares  devote 
To  all  the  rapture  of  thy  conquests  yield, 

Be  happy — dearest — but  forget  me  not 
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SKETCH  OP  THE  STORMING  OP  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

BY   AN  OFF1CF.E  ENGAGED. 

Dear  •  *  *.— I  have  from  recollection  given  you  a  few  circum- 
stances which  took  place  during  the  siege  of  Giudad  Rodrigo ;  but  as 
I  have  not  kept  a  journal,  I  only  relate  that  which  is  still  fresh  in  my 
memory. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  siege,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  reviewed 
the  light  division  on  the  plains  of  Guinaldo.  He  was  dressed  in  full 
uniform,  and  merely  rode  down  the  line,  looking  at  the  troops  in  a 
cheerful  manner.  Just  as  his  Grace  was  leaving  the  ground,  which 
was  covered  with  snow,  Gen.  Craufurd  appeared,  and  soon  after  the 
troops  returned  to  their  quarters.  The  second  brigade  came  from  Mar- 
tiago,  and  returned  that  night— an  immense  march.  I  heard  that  they 
were  benighted  on  their  way  home,  and  you  know  what  a  charming 
road  led  to  that  part  of  the  country.  A  few  days  subsequent  to  this 
review,  the  whole  division  was  concentrated,  the  first  brigade  being  at 
La  Encina,  the  second  at  El  Bodon. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1812,  the  light  division  crossed  the  Agueda, 
sans  culotte,  a  cooler  !  at  a  ford  about  seven  miles  from  the  town.  The 
day  was  fine,  and,  indeed,  during  the  operations  of  the  siege,  the  at- 
mosphere was  mild,  although  sometimes  a  little  frosty  of  a  morning. 

The  division  bivouacked  for  some  hours  two  miles  from  the  town, 
but  when  the  darkness  had  set  in,  six  companies  drawn  from  the  43d, 
52d,  and  95th,  moved  under  the  command  of  Col.  Colborne,*  to  assault  the 
fort  of  Francisco.  The  enemy  fired  about  two  rounds ;  our  good  troops 
did  not  allow  more  time,  and  the  fort  was  taken.  It  was  situated  on 
a  rising  ground,  about  six  hundred  yards  from  the  town.  It  was  of  a 
square  form,  with  two  small  howitzers  "  en  Barbette"  had  a  garrison 
of  one  officer  and  forty  men,  and  was  neither  strong  nor  weak. 

The  parallels  were  immediately  commenced,  the  earth  being  thrown 
on  the  town  side.  The  land  was  arable ;  no  particular  military  science  ;  all 
plain  honest  digging.  Oh  !  I  forgot — we  did  sap  over  a  gutter  nearer 
to  the  town,  but  the  reason  for  so  doing  I  never  could  make  out,  and 
at  the  time  I  trembled,  believing  we  were  about  to  go  under  ground, 
and  blow  up  the  covered  way. 

The  great  convent  in  the  suburb  was  carried  a  few  days  before  the 
storming  of  the  town,  I  believe  by  the  first  division.  The  firing  last- 
ed a  very  long  time.  The  divisions  employed  in  the  siege  moved  by 
turns  from  their  cantonments,  each  taking  a  twenty-four  hours'  spell — 
but  all  this  of  course  you  know.  I  have  never  read  any  book  of  this 
siege ;  all  the  better !  I  might  have  got  bewildered  by  so  doing,  and 
made  more  mistakes. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  the  light  division  was  ordered  to  the  as- 
sault, out  of  its  turn.  At  first  it  was  reported  that  they  were  to  take 
both  breaches,  but  as  the  third  division  were  also  throwing  up  earth, 
their  General  remonstrated.  The  truth  of  this  you  will  have  opportu- 
nities of  finding  out.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  day,  the  light 
division  remained  behind  a  convent  about  four  miles  from  the  town. 
At  four  o'clock  they  moved  towards  the  ground  occupied  by  the  first 


Now  Sir  John  Colborne. 
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division,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  suburbs  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Whether  the  first  division  remained  in  reserve  daring  the  night  I  know 
not,  although  I  should  rather  imagine  it  did.  The  third  division  occu- 
pying the  trenches,  the  garrison  must  have  observed  the  march  of  the 
light  division  from  the  ramparts,  extra  troops  !  The  Governor  should 
have  pondered  on  it !  The  third  division  had  relieved  the  first  as 
usual  in  the  morning,  but  it  did  not  return  as  usual  to  its  quarters.  If 
the  Governor  had  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  he  must  have  been  expecting 
the  assault ;  but  "  I  guess"  ne  was  no  great  things.  I  will  give  you 
my  reasons  anon. 

There  were  two  breaches  effected  in  the  walls  of  this  town  ;  the 
small  one  was  made' in  twenty-four  hours.  By  this  breach  the  large 
one  was  taken  in  the  rear,  and  without  doing  injustice  to  the  gallant 
third  division,  I  fear  that  the  attack  on  the  great  breach  would  have 
failed,  had  the  small  breach  not  been  carried. 

At/half-past  six  o'clock  the  light  division  was  formed  behind  the 
convent  in  the  suburb,  and  almost  exactly  opposite  to  the  small  breach, 
and  as  I  should  guess,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  it.  All  was 
silent  and  still,  four  or  five  shells  excepted,  which  were  thrown  by  the 
enemy  into  our  left  battery,  and  fell  not  a  great  distance  from  our 
column.  Now  if  the  Governor  thought  that  the  assault  was  preparing, 
he  ought  not  to  have  fired  at  all  from  the  ramparts,  as  it  prevented  the 
approach  of  the  troops  from  being  discovered  by  the  ear. 

I  heard  the  town-clock  strike  seven,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  a 
match  lighted  in  one  of  the  embrasures — very  awful !  and  at  that  mo- 
ment the  forlorn  hope  and  the  storming  party  moved  on  ;  in  two  mi- 
nutes they  were  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  and  the  fire  of  the  town 
opened  briskly  on  them.  There  was  a  short  check,  but  no  longer  than 
might  be  expected,  as  they  had  to  scramble  in  and  out  of  the  covered 
way.  The  storming  party  carried  a  number  of  bags  filled  with  dried 
grass,  and  how  the  troops  contrived  to  force  the  breach  I  know  not.  I 
can  only  say  that  it  was  well  done.  The  breach  was  exceedingly  steep, 
about  five  yards  wide  at  the  top,  having  a  twenty-four  pounder  placed 
sideways,  to  block  up  the  passage ;  however,  there  was  a  clear  yard 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  the  wall,  a  sufficient  space  for  one  or 
two  men  to  enter  at  a  time,  besides  those  who  could  pass  underneath 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

The  moment  the  division  entered,  a  number  of  men  rushed  along  the 
ramparts  to  the  large  breach,  (one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  I  should 
say,)  and  then  engaged  those  of  the  French  who  were  still  firing  on 
the  third  division.  At  this  period  a  wooden  spare  magazine  placed  on 
the  rampart  exploded,  and  blew  up  many  grenadiers,  and  many  of  the 
light  division.  Pattenson  of  the  43d,  and  Uniacke  of  the  95th  were  of 
the  number.  This  occurred  just  behind  the  traverse,  which  on  the 
enemy's  right,  confined  and  guarded  the  great  breach. 

On  entering  the  small  breach  I  found  myself  with  the  crowd.  Col. 
M'Leod  was  collecting  on  the  ramparts  about  two  hundred  men  of  the 
43d,  and  was  exhorting  them  to  keep  together.  At  this  time  there 
was  not  any  firing  on  us,  but  sharp  musquetry  still  at  the  great  breach. 
While  the  43d  were  forming,  I  saw  no  other  regiment  doing  the  like. 

I  went  towards  the  large  breach,  and  met  Uniacke  of  the  95th ; 
he  was  walking  between  two  men.     One  of  his  eyes  was  blown 
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out,  and  the  flesh  was  torn  off  his  arms  and  legs.  I  asked  who  it 
was ;  he  replied  Uniacke,  and  walked  on.  He  had  taken  chocolate 
with  our  mess  an  hour  before  !  I  returned  to  the  regiment,  which  was 
now  formed,  and  Col.  M'Leod  immediately  detached  officers  with 
guards,  to  take  possession  of  all  the  stores  they  could  find,  and  to  pre- 
serve order.  These  parties  ultimately  dissolved  themselves.  If  they 
had  not  done  so,  they  would  have  been  engaged  in  the  streets  with 
our  own  troops.   I  will  explain  why  hereafter. 

Col.  M'Leod  caused  Lieut.  Madden  of  the  43d  to  descend  the 
small  breach  with  twenty-five  men,  ordering  him  to  continue  at  the 
foot  of  it  during  the  night,  and  to  prevent  soldiers  leaving  the 
town  with  plunder.  At  eleven  o'clock  I  went  to  see  him.  I  assure 
you  he  had  no  sinecure.  He  had  very  judiciously  made  a  large  fire, 
which  of  course  showed  the  delinquents  to  perfection.  He  told  me  that 
no  masquerade  could,  in  point  of  costume  and  grotesque  figures,  rival 
the  characters  he  stripped  that  night. 

The  fire  was  large,  and  surrounded  by  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  first  onset  at  the  foot  of  the  breach.  The  troops  must  have 
rushed  up  and  taken  it  without  hesitation :  had  the  Governor  of  the 
town  only  tied  a  few  baskets  together,  he  must  have  stopped  the  en- 
trance of  the  light  division  altogether.  He  had  time,  as  the  firing  from 
our  batteries  ceased  two  hours  before  the  assault,  and  then  from  the 
rampart  there  was  only  a  gentle  slope  into  the  town.  He  was  most 
culpable !  There  was  no  musquetry  from  any  part  of  the  ramparts 
until  the  head  of  the  light  division  column  was  close  to  the  small 
breach.  This  I  note  down,  to  convince  you  that  we  were  the  first  who 
got  into  the  town  ;  where,  when  the  troops  had  sipped  the  wine  and 
brandy  in  the  stores,  the  extreme  disorders  commenced.  To  restore 
ocder  was  impossible ;  a  whole  division  could  not  have  done  it.  Three 
or  four  large  houses  were  on  fire,  two  of  them  were  in  the  market- 
place, and  the  town  was  illuminated  by  the  flames.  The  soldiers  were 
drunk,  and  many  of  them  for  amusement  were  firing  from  the  win- 
dows into  the  streets.  I  was  myself  talking  to  the  barber  Evans  in 
the  square,  when  a  ball  passed  through  his  head.  This  was  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  fell  at  my  feet  dead,  and  his  brains  lay 
on  the  pavemeut.  I  then  sought  shelter,  and  found  Col.  M'Leod  with 
a  few  officers  in  a  large  house,  where  we  remained  until  the  morning. 
I  did  not  enter  any  other  house  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  if  I  had  not 
seen,  I  never  coulS  have  supposed  that  British  soldiers  would  become 
so  wild  and  furious.  It  was  quite  alarming  to  meet  groups  of  them 
in  the  streets,  flushed  as  they  were  with  drink  and  desperate  in  mis- 
chief. 

In  the  morning  the  scene  was  dreary  :  the  fires  just  going  out ;  and 
about  the  streets  were  lying  the  corpses  of  many  men  who  had  met 
their  death  hours  after  the  town  had  been  taken.  At  eleven  o'clock,  I 
went  to  look  at  the  great  breach.  The  ascent  was  not  so  steep  as  that 
of  the  small  one,  but  there  was  a  traverse  thrown  up  at  each  side  of  it 
on  the  rampart :  hence  there  was  no  way  into  the  town,  as  the  wall 
was  quite  perpendicular  behind  the  breach.  When  the  third  division 
gained  the  top  of  the  rampart,  they  were  in  a  manner  enclosed  and 
hemmed  in,  and  had  nowhere  to  go,  while  the  enemy  continued  to  fire 
upon  them  from  some  old  ruined  houses  oidy  twenty  yards  distant.  * 
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I  am  confident  a  plan  would  convince  any  person  that  tie  light 
division  extricated  the  third  division  from  this  disagreeable  situation. 
The  very  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  defences  speaks  in  plain 
language. 

1  counted  either  sixty-three  or  ninety-three  men  of  the  third  division 
lying  dead  on  the  rampart  exactly  between  the  traverses  I  have  already 
described.  I  did  not  see  one  dead  man  of  that  division  on  the  French 
side  of  those  traverses ;  but  I  saw  some  of  the  bght  division. 

I  saw  Gen.  M'Kinnon  lying  dead.  He  was  on  his  back,  just  under 
the  ranu*art,  on  the  inside,  that  is,  the  town  side.  He  bad,  1  think, 
rushed  forward  and  fallen  down  the  perpendicular  wall  before  spoken 
of,  probably  at  the  moment  of  receiving  his  mortal  wound.  He  was 
stripped  of  every  thing,  except  his  shirt  and  blue  pantaloons ;  even  his 
boot-*  were  taken  off.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man.  There  were  no  others 
dead  near  him,  and  he  was  not  on  the  French  side  of  the  traverse 
neither. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  blown  up.  I  should  say  decidedly  not.  There 
was  no  appearance  indicating  that  such  had  been  his  fate.  Neither  his 
skin  nor  the  posture  in  which  he  was  lying,  led  me  to  think  it.  When 
a  man  is  blown  up,  his  hands  and  face,  I  should  think,  could  not  escape. 
I  never  saw  any  whose  face  was  not  scorched.  M'Kinnon's  was  pole 
and  free  from  the  marks  of  fire.  How  strange,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  General,  I  did  not  see  a  man  of  the  third  division  who  had  been 
stripped !  Neither  was  there  any  officer  among  the  dead,  or  else  they 
had  been  carried  away.  I  should  not  wonder,  if  it  is  not  uncharitable, 
that  the  General  had  been  killed  with  all  the  others  between  the  tra- 
verses, and  that  some  tender-hear  ied  soldier  had  taken  his  clothes  off, 
and  then  just  given  him  a  hand  over  the  wall,  and  so  placed  him  in  the 
position  described. 

On  the  20th  the  light  division  returned  to  their  quarters  by  regiments, 
having  been  rebeved  by  the  fifth  division,  which  came  from  the  rear 
and  took  charge  of  the  town.  A  few  days  after  the  assault,  most  of  the 
otticers  of  the  bght  division  attended  Gen.  Craufurd's  funeral.  He 
was  buried  under  the  small  breach. 

I  may  probably  have  made  a  mistake  about  the  movements  of  the 
first  and  third  divisions  on  the  day  of  the  storming.  I  rather  think,  on 
reflection,  the  third  division  must  have  left  the  trenches  just  before  the 
assault  to  take  up  their  position  behind  some  old  houses,  and  within  a 
hundred  yards  or  the  great  breach.  Most  likely  the  first  division  sup- 
plied their  place  in  the  trench. 

I  will  give  you  all  1  know  of  Badajoz,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  in 
a  day  or  two. 

Without  referring  to  the  spirited  and  authentic  pages  of  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  or  waiting  till  the  "  approaches  "  of  our  gifted  friend, 
Col.  Napier,  shall  have  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  throw  some  light  on  the  movements  of  the  third  division  on 
the  above  memorable  occasion.  We  have  before  us  a  letter,  written 
four  days  after  the  event,  from  a  field-officer  of  distinguished  bravery 
and  intelligence,*  who  commanded  a  regiment  at  the  storming  of  Ciu- 


•  Lieutenant-colonel  Ridge. 
V.  S.  Joi'RN.  No.  1.  J  a*.  1829. 
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dad,  and  subsequently  found  a  glorious  grave  at  their  head  in  the  castle 
of  Badajoz.  In  this  letter  the  details  of  the  assault  of  the  great  breach 
by  the  third  division,  are  told  with  the  same  fidelity  and  manly  simpli- 
city which  characterize  the  foregoing  sketch,  to  which  it  forms,  we 
think,  an  appropriate  pendant.  We  give  the  writer's  words,  as  in  the 
former  instance  :  — 

January  2Ath,  1812. 
My  dear  *  *  *  . — I  shall  first  give  you  a  copy  of  the  order  under 
which  we  acted  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  and  then  its  result. 

Order. 

"  The  5th  regiment  will  attack  the  entrance  of  the  ditch  at  the  junction  of  the 
counterscarp  with  the  main  wall  of  the  place.  Maj.  Sturgeon  will  show  them 
the  point  of  attack.  They  must  issue  from  the  right  of  the  Convent  of  Santa 
Cruz.  They  must  have  twelve  axes,  in  order  to  cut  down  the  gate  by  which 
the  ditch  is  entered  at  the  junction  of  the  counterscarp  with  the  body  of  the 

}>lace.  The  5th  regiment  is  likewise  to  have  twelve  scaling  ladders,  twenty-five 
eet  long;  and  immediately  on  entering  the  ditch,  are  to  scale  the  Fausse  Braye 
in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  enemy's  parties,  on  their  left,  towards  the  principal 
breach.  It  will  throw  over  any  guns  it  may  meet  with,  and  will  proceed  along 
the  Fausse  Braye  to  the  breach  in  the  Fausse  Braye,  where  it  will  wait  until 
Major-gen.  Mackinnon's  column  has  passed  on  to  the  main  attack,  when  it 
will  follow  in  its  rear. 

"  This  regiment  will  make  its  attack  at  ten  minutes  before  seven  o'clock.  The 
77th  regiment  will  be  in  reserve  on  the  right  of  the  Convent  of  Santa  Cruz.'* 

This  order  was  executed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  our  superiors 
— you  may  suppose  not  less  so  to  mine.    But  instead  of  following  into 
the  breach  on  our  arrival  at  it,  Gen.  Mackinnon's  brigade  had  not 
arrived the  94th  only,  which  had  also  a  separate  route,  came  up,  and 
a  junction  of  the  two  weak  regiments  was  formed,  supported  by  the 
7/ th — one  hundred  and  fifty  men !   The  enemy,  on  our  halting  as  direct- 
ed, opened  a  most  destructive  fire  of  shells,  grenades,  and  every  kind  of 
combustible  devilment  he  could  bring  together.    This  had  the  effect  of 
deciding  the  step  we  must  take,  as  our  orders  said  nothing  about  going 
back,  and  poor  Dubourdieu  at  the  moment  observing,  "  Major,  it  is  as 
well  to  die  in  the  breach  as  in  the  ditch,  for  here  we  cannot  live,"  the 
two  regiments,  as  by  one  consent,  pushed  up  the  breach,  almost  eat- 
ing fire.    But  the  "  Mounseers"  liked  fighting  best  at  a  distance,  and 
gave  us  ground ;  and,  taking  Gen.  Funk  with  them,  neglected  to 
pull  away  the  planks  they  had  thrown  over  the  ditches,  cut  by  them 
across  the  rampnrts ;  by  which  neglect  their  preparations  for  defence 
were  rendered  ineffectual.    Five  and  ninety-four  followed  them  right 
and  left,  at  the  same  time  keeping,  as  well  as  we  could,  the  centre 
in  check,  until  the  arrival  of  the  intended  assailants,  when  the  tow  n  and 
all  was  ours ;  the  enemy,  one  and  all,  throwing  away  their  arms,  and 
flying  to  their  holes,  where  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  themselves  until 
the  rage  of  the  British  lion  had  subsided,  but  they  had  already  taken 
the  most  effectual  means  to  obtain  mercy, — as  it  was,  even  here,  glo- 
rious to  see  Britons  incapable  of  slaying  unarmed  men,  though  their  lives 
became  forfeit  by  awaiting  the  assault  with  two  practicable  breaches. 

Besides  possession  of  the  fortress,  the  whole  of  Massena's  battering 
train  has  become  prize,  as  well  as  an  immense  quantity  of  light  artillery 
which  Marmont  Drought  against  us  on  our  retreat  after  El  Bodon- 
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The  fortress  is  so  well  supplied  with  warlike  stores,  that  not  an  article 
of  any  kind  is  wanting,  notwithstanding  the  expenditure  during  the 
siege.  I  have  been  enabled  to  complete  the  whole  of  our  drummers 
present  with  French  brass  drums,  and  more  had  we  wanted  them. 

The  George  and  Dragon  has  nearly  disappeared  from  our  King's 
colour,  by  a  shell  passing  through  it,  though  A  trust  his  spirit  is  left 
amongst  us. 

What  will  not  the  French  and  English  now  say  ?  Ciudad  invested 
— bombarded — and  taken  in  twelve  days,  which  cost  Massena  fifty-one 
days,  sixteen  of  which  he  was  bombarding  the  place.  Every  part  of 
the  proceeding  seems  to  have  astonished  the  garrison,  as  in  erecting 
works,  opening  batteries,  &c.  they  were  always  a  day  or  two  out  in 
their  calculations. 

But  I  think  I  hear  you  ask,  "  How  are  all  my  friends  and  brother 
This,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  melancholy  part,  as  our  loss 


has  been  heavy  indeed.  Poor  M'Dougall,  killed ;  Major  Grey,  Du- 
bourdieu,  Johnson,  Wylde,  M'Kenzie,  Fitzgerald,  Fairtlough,  Aysh- 
ford,  Canch,  and  Volunteer  Hilliard,  wounded ;  thirty-eight  men  killed, 
and  sixty-two  wounded.  This  includes  our  losses  during  the  siege,  as 
well  as  in  the  assault. 

Your  poor  Light  Bobs  have  suffered— three  killed,  and  ten  badly 
wounded.    The  grenadiers  are  the  greatest  sufferers. 

I  got  hold  of  the  Governor's  crimson  and  gold  saddle-cloth,  of  which 
I  have  entreated  the  acceptance  of  our  gallant  and  worthy  chief  of 
division.*  I  possess  likewise  the  Governor's  French  double-barrelled 
gun.  There  has  been  a  regular  traffic  of  the  plunder,  but  the  brave 
fellows  earned  it  all. 
Your  brother  was  in  the  thick  of  the  business,  and,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
out  unhurt,  and  slept  before  the  same  fire  with  me  after  all  was 
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We  think  it  one  of  the  "curiosities  of  literature,"  that  there 
should  be  extant  so  few  tales  of  the  sea.  The  subject  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  engrossing  interest.  It  is  connected  with  nature  in 
its  grandest  and  most  terrible  aspects,  with  art  in  its  subtlest  inge- 
nuity, and  with  human  enterprize  and  courage  in  their  noblest  achieve- 
ments ;  and  it  involves  the  most  surprising  changes  of  scene,  and  the 
most  rapid  alternations  of  enjoyment  and  dismay.  The  human  beings 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
and  occupy  their  business  in  great  waters,"  present  characters  more 
peculiarly  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow-creatures,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  men.  Their  humours  are  strange, 
grotesque,  and  exclusive ;  their  habits  of  life  are  without  parallel ; 
their  very  phraseology  is  so  distinct  from  the  parlance  of  otner  men, 
as  almost  to  amount  to  a  new  language  (though  the  ordinary  reader 
finds  little  difficulty  in  comprehending  its  purport) ;  their  superstitions 
sometimes  rise  (unconscious  though  they  are  of  it)  to  poetry ;  in  their 

hands  is  placed  the  commerce,  and,  by  consequence,  much  of  the  lux-. 

-■       ■ 1  ■   — — — — — 

•  Sir  Thomas  Picton. 

f  "  Sailors  and  Saints,"  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  the  ««  Naval  Sketch  Book,"  3  vols. , 
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ury  of  the  world ;  and  on  their  bravery,  when  engaged  in  great  bat- 
tles, not  unfrequently  rests  the  fete  of  nations. 

That  the  lives  and  perilous  pursuits  of  seamen  of  all  classes  are 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting,  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  eager- 
ness shown  in  the  perusal  of  books  of  sea-voyages,  narratives  of  ship- 
wrecks, and  other  tales  of  mariners ;  and  we  may  state,  in  further 
illustration  of  our  opinion,  that  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  pictorial  art 
enables  us  to  assert  that,  among  the  paintings  of  the  great  masters,  none 
is  more  anxiously  gazed  at  than  a  sea-scape  of  Vandervelde,  wherein  a 
ship  may  be  seen  with  taunt  and  towering  spars  bending  to  the  breeze 
under  a  crowd  of  canvass,  or,  dismasted  and  in  a  shattered  and  sink- 
ing state,  rolling  a  helpless  hulk  in  the  trough  of  the  troubled  deep, 
remote  from  human  aid,  and  surrounded  only  by  an  interminable  wil- 
derness of  waters. 

What,  then,  can  move  our  sympathy  more  powerfully  than  the  de- 
tails of  a  life  exposed  to  such  vicissitudes  and  perils  ?  the  invocation  in 
the  sailors'  old  ballad  is  clearly  unnecessary :  it  is  superfluous  to  exclaim 

"  List,  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me," 

when  every  landsman  is  of  himself  "  ready  prepared"  to  hear  what- 
ever the  seaman  can  tell  him  of  the  secrets  of  the  deep.  That  ma- 
terials so  striking  and  effective  as  those  furnished  by  a  nautical  life 
should  be  comparatively  neglected  by  writers  of  fiction,  we  repeat  is 
at  first  sight  sufficiently  remarkable ;  but  upon  a  little  consideration, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  apparent  neglect  ; 
and  this,  we  apprehend,  consists  not  in  the  want  of  temptation  to  the 
novelist,  but  in  the  difficulty  of  delineating  with  fidelity  that  of  which 
examples  cannot  be  found  in  the  general  routine  of  a  man's  life.  Of 
the  peculiarites  of  most  other  professions,  a  person  of  ordinary  expe- 
rience mav  learn  enough,  in  his  daily  commerce  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  delineate  them  with  effect.  But  to  understand  and  to  deline- 
ate a  naval  life,  the  author  must  be  a  naval  man ;  he  can  in  no  other  way 
come  into  full  contact  with  the  eccentric  beings  whom  he  would  describe. 
It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  be  master  of  the  sailor's  language— of 
that  which  has  been  called  the  "  Tarrish  tongue,"  but  he  must  also  be 
master  of  the  intricate  machinery  on  which  the  metaphors  (for  sailors 
always  speak  in  tropes  and  figures)  are  founded ;  he  must  know  thorough- 
ly the  mode  of  life,  in  all  its  multiform  details,  which  has  created  the  dia- 
lect, and  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  thinking  and  acting 
of  the  men  who  express  their  thoughts,  and  carry  on  their  actions  by  so 
strange  an  assemblage  of  words.  If  he  know  not  all  this,  his  writings 
will  exhibit,  not  indeed  the  true  seaman,  nor  his  eccentricities,  but  a 
mere  lay-figure  in  a  painter's  room,  dressed  up  in  a  blue  jacket  and 
trowsers,  or  a  street  mendicant  pretending  to  be  a  worn-out  mariner, 
but  who,  having  been  born  and  educated,  and  still  living  in  St.  Giles's, 
has  never  migrated  farther  abroad  than  Tyburn,  at  which  dangerous 
place,  in  other  days,  he  would  infallibly  have  been  "  brought  up  with 
a  round  turn."  There  is  one  more  misrepresentation  of  the  Tar, 
worse  even  than  either  of  the  above,  and  that  is  in  the  anomalous  figure 
he  is  always  made  to  cut  on  the  stage.* 

•  Mr.  T .  P.  Cook  is  an  exception  to  this  remark— his  personification  of  "  Tom 
Coffin,"  in  the  Pilot,  is  perfection  itself.  Mr.  ('.,  we  believe,  was  at  sea  in  his 
younger  days. 
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The  two  standard  novelists  in  this  class  of  fiction,  are  Smollett  and 
Cooper;  and  it  is  generally  averred,  nor  shall  we  deny  it,  that  their 
marine  sketches  are,  for  the  most  part,  admirable,  particularly  those 
of  the  Doctor ;  but  to  professional  men,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  both 
these  writers  are  deficient  in  that  technical  knowledge  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  is  so  necessary  to  one  who  would  rive  a  true  and  consistent 
picture.  Though  the  comic  humour  of  Smollett,  and  the  strength  of 
his  poetical  temperament,  would  enable  him  at  once  to  seize  on  and  to 
caricature  the  ludicrous  features  of  "  the  service,"  and  to  represent  the 
grandeur  of  scene  and  circumstance  constantly  developed  in  it,  we 
think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  frequency  of  his  mistakes  as  to 
naval  matters,  and  the  improbabilities  in  which  he  sometimes  indulges,* 
diminish  the  pleasure  which  his  nautical  readers  would  receive  from 
his  works :  and  one  or  two  examples  will  show  that  Cooper  is  not  free 
from  the  commission  of  blunders  even  more  conspicuous  than  those  of 
the  Doctor.  For  if  the  one  has  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature  by 
extravagant  exaggerations  of  the  ludicrous,  the  other  has  olf ended,  in 
a  more  unpardonable  way,  by  his  indulgence  in  the  mawkish  and  senti- 
mental. We  laugh  at  Smollett's  excesses,  even  when  our  judgment 
condemns  his  taste,  and  laughter  is  a  good  thing  however  excited.  But 
there  is  no  redeeming  point  in  the  offences  occasioned  by  Jine  writing  and 
maudlin  affectation. 

The  " Red  Rover"  the  last  nautical,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  most 
successful  production  of  the  American  novelist,  abounds  in  passages 
which  we  might  cite  in  support  of  our  remarks.  Indeed,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Cooper  enters  into  nautical  minutise,  it  is  only 
fair  to  infer  that  he  courts,  if  not  defies,  criticism.  Nor  is  il  possible 
to  suppose  that  the  same  author  who  pourtrayed  with  such  graphic 
fidelity,  the  wreck  of  the  Ariel  in  the  "  Pilot  "  could  commit  such 
egregious  blunders  in  seamanship  as  are  developed  in  the  above  work. 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  '  Tale  of  the  Sea/  a  ship  is  taken  in 
a  squall ;  but  whether  the  vessel  is  '  by  the  wind/  or  '  going  large/ 
the  reader  is  totally  ignorant,  nor  can  the  most  distant  idea  be  formed 
of  her  position.  However,  we  are  told  that  "  as  a  prudent  and  sagacious 
seaman  had  let  fly  the  halyards  of  the  solitary  sail  that  remained  at 
the  moment  when  the  squall  approached,  the  loosed  but  lowered  top- 
sail now  distended  in  a  manner  that  threatened  to  drag  after  it  the 
only  mast  which  still  stood."  Wilder,  the  captain,  "  seeing  the  ne- 
cessity to  get  rid  of  the  sail/'  calls  Earing  to  his  side,  and  the  following 
colloquy  ensues:— 

"  Yon  spar  cannot  stand  such  shocks  much  longer ;  and  should  it  go  over 
the  bows,  some  fatal  blow  might  be  given  to  the  ship  at  the  rate  she  is  moving. 
A  man  or  two  must  be  sent  aloft  to  cut  the  sail  from  the  yard." 

"  The  stick  is  bending  like  a  willow  whip,"  returned  the  mate, "  and  the  lower 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Biographical  Memoirs  of  British  ATo- 
vclisls,"  should  have  selected  for  eulogy  a  circumstance  which  every  seaman  must  ridi- 
cule. "  Fielding,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  has  no  passages  which  approach  in  sublimity  to 
the  robber-scene  in  Count  Fathom  ;  or  the  terrible  description  of  a  sea  engagement,  in 
which  Roderick  Random  sits  chained  and  exposed  upon  the  poop,  without  the  power  of 
motion,  or  exertion,  during  the  carnage  of  a  tremendous  engagement."— vol.  iii.  p.  198. 

Every  seaman  well  knows  that  nothing  more  unlikely  could  have  occurred  before  a 
battle  than  deliberately  to  incapacitate  and  expose  to  danger  one  of  the  two  men  on  whose 
surgical  assistance  the  lives  of  to  many  of  the  crew,  including  that  of  the  captain  him- 
self, would  depend. 
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mast  itself  U  sprung.   There  would  be  great  danger  in  trusting  a  life  in  that  top, 
while  such  wild  squalls  are  breathing  around." 

"  You  may  be  right,"  returned  Wilder,  with  a  sudden  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  what  the  other  had  said  ;  "stay  you  then  here ;  and  if  anything  befall  me,  try  • 
and  get  the  vessel  into  part." 

"What  would  you  do,  Captain  Wilder?"  interrupted  the  mate,  laying  his 
hands  powerfully  on  the  shoulder  of  his  commander,"  fin  other  words,  collaring 
his  captain]  "  who,  he  observed,  had  already  thrown  nis  sea-cap  on  the  deck, 
and  was  preparing  to  divest  himself  of  some  of  his  outer  garments"  [doubtless 
his  grego  and  wash-deck  boots]. 

"  I  go  aloft  to  ease  the  mast  of  that  topsail,  without  which  we  lose  the  spar, 
and  possibly  the  ship" 

"Ay,  av,  I  see  that  plain  enough  ;  but  shall  it  be  said  another  did  the  duty 
of  Edward  Earing?  It  is  your  business  to  carry  the  vessel  into  the  Capes  of 
Virginia,  and  mine  to  cut  the  topsail  adrift.  If  harm  comes  to  me,  whyjput  it 
m  the  log,  with  a  word  or  two  about  the  manner  1  played  my  part.  That  is 
always  the  best  and  most  proper  epitaph  for  a  sailor ." 

After  this  bout  of  the  heroics,  or  rather  struggle  as  to  who  should 
first  go  to  glory,  and  Mr.  Earing  requesting  that  after  death  honour- 
able mention  should  be  made  of  his  daring  deeds,  Captain  Wilder'g 
courage  cools  with  the  blast,  and  the  *  skipper'  yields  the  point  of 
precedence  to  his  mate,  who,  "passing  in  to  the  waist  of  tne  ship, 
and  providing  himself  with  a  suitable  hatchet  y"  flies  up  the  fore-rigging, 
"followed  by  four  or  five  old  mariners,  who  mounted  with  him  into 
an  air  that  teemed  with  a  hundred  hurricanes." 

Wilder  then,  "  through  a  deck-trumpet,"  called  them  down ;  "  but 
his  words  were  borne  past  the  inattentive  ears  of  the  excited  and 
mortified  followers  of  Earing.  Each  man  was  too  much  bent  on  his 
own  earnest  of  purpose"  (we  should  have  said  destruction)  "  to  listen 
to  the  sounds  of  recall.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  whole  were  scat- 
tered along  the  yards,"  and  the  mate  "perceiving  that  the  time  was 
comparatively  favourable,  he  struck  a  blow  upon  the  large  rope  that 
confined  one  of  the  angles  of  the  distended  and  bursting  sail  to  the 
loward  yard." 

Passing  over  the  puling  sentimentality,  the  mock-heroism,  and  the 
absurdity  of  introducing  a  dialogue,  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
much  less  one  which  required  such  promptitude  of  action,  never  could 
have  been  maintained  by  seamen,  we  shall  merely  observe,  that  we 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  American  seamanship  to  suppose  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  author  of  the  "  Red  Rover"  there  is  a  "  mariner'* 
to  be  found  in  the  Western  world,  who  would  allow  such  a  thought  to 
enter  his  brain,  as  to  send  a  man  aloft  in  a  hurricane  with  a  hatchet 
in  bis  hand,  to  cut  away  the  topsail  sheets.  But  this  is  not  all,  for 
immediately  after  the  performance  of  this  lubberly  feat,  the  mast 
goes  over  the  side,  taking  with  it  poor  Mr.  Earing  and  his  "  mortified 
followers,"  and  the  former  is  seen  by  Wilder,  "  waving  his  hand  in 
adieu  with  a  seaman's  heart,  like  a  man  who  not  only  felt  how  des- 
perate was  his  situation,  but  one  who  knew  how  to  meet  his  fate 
with  resignation." 

To  have  completed  the  picture,  and  to  have  preserved  throughout 
the  scene  an  air  of  verisimilitude,  the  author  should  have  made  Ear- 
ing, whilst  waving  his  lily  hand  in  the  water,  and  bidding  adieu  to  his 
more  fortunate  skipper,  "  sing  out," — "  I  say,  Master  Wilder,  /  guess 
you  '11  not  forget  to  write  my  epitaph." 
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Now  we  leave  it  to  any  reader  of  common  candour  and  discern- 
ment to  say,  whether  these  representations  of  character  and  sentiment 
are  drawn  from  the  unerring  standard  of  truth  and  nature;  or  whe- 
'  ther  they  are  not  formed  upon  certain  fantastic  and  affected  peculiarities 
which  only  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  author. 

But  to  the  work  most  directly  before  us;  and  we  would  first 
observe,  that  as  we  have  ventured  to  object  to  parts  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
last  novel,  we  would  say  that  the  principal  fault  of  "  Sailors  and  Saints" 
appears  to  us  to  he  an  occasional  ambition  of  fine  writing,  which  is 
not  only  always  bad  in  itself,  because  indicative  of  weakness,  but  in 
a  naval  subject  is  conspicuously  out  of  place.    We  do  not  think  the 
story  is  as  good  as  it  might  have  been,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  love 
scenes,  and  some  of  the  inland  incidents,  scarcely  rise  above  the  or- 
dinary novels  of  the  day.    The  merit  of  the  work  consists  in  the  de- 
tached pictures  of  nautical  life  and  character,  especially  as  regards 
the  habits  and  eccentricities  of  the  Tar ;  and  these  we  think  are  in- 
comparably the  best  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  not  only  with  refe- 
rence to  fidelitv  of*  portraiture,  but  also  to  abstract  wit,  and  the  richest 
and  most  irresistible  humour.  Nor  is  this  all :  there  is  scarcely  a  branch 
of  the  naval  service  which  is  not  illustrated  by  the  descriptions  in  the 
work  before  us  ;  and  we  do  not  know  where  a  "  youngster "  entering 
the  profession  could  so  readily  and  so  pleasantly  attain  a  knowledge 
of  those  minor  points  of  conduct,  which  may  make  him  estimable  in 
the  eyes  of  his  brother  officers,  and  of  the  men  below  him.    He  will 
also,  in  the  midst  of  his  amusement  in  the  perusal,  acquire  informa- 
tion as  to  tactics,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency.    The  general  features  of  a 
naval  engagement  are  also  vividly  presented  to  him.    In  short,  when- 
ever the  scene  is  afloat,  we  recognise  the  hand  of  a  master;  every, 
even  the  most  minor  detail  is  in  keeping,  and  as  scarcely  any  reader 
of  lively  perceptions  and  active  faith  will  deny,  that  it  is  sometimes  in 
the  power  of  a  writer  to  cheat  his  reader  into  a  momentary  belief  that  the 
scene  described  is  actually  present,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  while 
reading  "  Sailors  and  Satnis"  the  floor  of  our  room  has  seemed  to 
reel,  we  have  fancied  we  have  felt  the  salt  spray  of  the  sea  on  our 
face,  heard  the  deepened  roar  of  the  wind  as  the  vessel  seemed  to 
lurch  to  windward,  and  the  gurgling  of  the  waters  as  she  rolls  her 
lee- side  into  the  wave,  so  completely  have  we  been  absorbed  in  the 
graphic  descriptions  and  living  presentments  before  us.    But  when  the 
venue  is  laid  on  land,  the  story  sometimes  flags,  and  then  becomes  forced. 
In  these  portions  of  the  work,  we  miss  the  free  vernacular  tone,  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  pervades  the  nautical  descriptions  and  scenes, 
and  which  going  directly  and  simply  to  the  purpose  never  fails  to  ac- 
complish it.     One  of  the  most  original  and  valuable  characteristics 
will  be  found  in  the  parallel, — not  formally  exhibited  but  inherent  in  the 
whole  plot,  and  elucidated  by  dramatic  actions, — which  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  service  in  its  former  state  and  as  it  now  exists ,  and  these 
are  so  nicely  balanced  that  the  reader  is  kept  in  an  undecided  state  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  conditions  of  naval  life.  Beyond 
the  amusement  to  be  derived  from  this  comparison,  it  is  surely  most 
valuable,  we  fyad  almost  said,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  to  pre- 
serve such  lively  reminiscences  as  we  find  in"  Sailors  and  Saints"  of  a 
class  of  men  who  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  world,  and  a  state 
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of  things  which  is  equally  near  extinction.  That  our  professional  rea- 
ders may  have  at  once  an  example  of  this  comparative  view,  we  refer 
to  the  two  chapters  quaintly  entitled  "  Shifting  a  Birth"  and  "  Doctors 
Differ,"  in  which  some  original  suggestions  will  be  found  respecting 
discipline  and  "  method  in  carrying  on  duty." 

Not  wishing  to  anticipate  the  reader  of  the  work  in  developing 
the  plot,  we  think  it  enough  for  the  elucidation  of  our  extracts  to  de- 
scribe a  few  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  dramatis  persona?.  For- 
ward in  the  group,  we  find  old  Crank,  a  retired  captain  of  eccentric 
habits,  who  lives  in  a  cottage  of  his  own  construction  near  Dartmouth, 
and  governs  all  the  inmates  according  to  the  "  articles  of  war."  Next 
to  him  in  importance  is  Mrs.  Crank,  his  late  brother's  wife,  an  in- 
corrigible saint,  who  tries  in  vain  to  convert  the  Commodore.  The 
heroine  of  the  novel  is  Emily,  daughter  of  this  indefatigable  lady,  and 
she  is  moreover  the  adopted  child  of  the  old  sea  captain.  For  hero,  we 
have  Lieutenant  Burton,  of  H.  M.  sloop  the  Spitfire ;  while  for  the  comic 
scenes,  we  are  indebted  to  a  Doctor  Senna,  a  pedantic  and  ignorant 
quack,  a  Methodist  parson,  Bob  Brace,  boatswain  of  the  Spitfire,  ami 
though  last  not  least,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  our 
readers  a  queer  fellow,  but  very  worthy  friend  of  ours,  Tom  Tiller,  a 
one-eyed  tar,  the  former  coxswain  to  Crank,  and  now  his  servant,  con- 
6dant,  friend,  secretary,  signalman,  adviser,  ond  companion.  These 
are  the  chief  personages  of  the  novel ;  but  among  the  incidental  cha- 
racters, we  feel  confident  that  the  sketches  of  '  Staunch  and  Sir  Harry 
Driver,  will  be  much  relished  by  our  naval  readers,  and  we  affirm,  more- 
over, that  there  will  be  no  two  opinions  among  them  as  to  the  living 
individual  from  a  study  of  whose  excellencies  and  peculiarities  the 
latter  sketch  lias  been  made. 

The  first  of  our  extracts  we  take  from  the  chapter  in  the  first  vo- 
lume, entitled,  "  Joining  Co,"  in  which  Burton,  in  coming  on  shore 
from  the  Spitfire,  introduces  himself  to  the  veteran  Crank.  The  fol- 
lowing colloquy  ensues  between  Tom  Tiller  and  the  bowman  of  Bur- 
ton's boat. 

Ui\  say,  shipmate,  what  sort  of  a  birth  have  you  got  on  it  here?  A  ruin 
rating,  I  take  it  !n 

"  *  Rum  as  it  is,  I  reckon  it's  better  nor  A.B.*  aboard  a  man-o*  war.' 

4<  'Well,  I  didn't  say  the  birth  was  a  bad-un;  for  though  you've  a  fiddled 
stick  \  there,  stepped  on  the  top  o'  the  hill,  I  take  it  your  seldom  shin-up  to  rig 
the  upner-royal-yard-arm  V 

"  *  Why,  no,'  retorted  Tiller:  <we  don't  cross  broom  stick  here,  thou*  we've 
eight  hours  in  of  a  niyht,  we've  something  else  to  do  in  the  day.' 

"  *  There,  now,  that's  what  I 've  been  just  a  thinking/  said  the  bowman,  who 
was  quite  a  match  for  Tom  in  good-humoured  retort ;  '  and  what 's  more,  from 
what  I  overhears  just  now,  I  takes  it  the  old  gemman's  rather  a  taut  hand  in  a 
watch  ;  he'd  sooner,  1  reckon,  sarve-out  three  dozen,  nor  double  allowance  V\ 

"  4  Why,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  he  could  sarve  out  both  to  them  as  de- 
sarved  it.' 

*'  '  Well,  there 's  never  no  denying  but  some  o'  the  sim'lar  sort  have  their  good 
pints,  as  well  as  their  bad  uns.' 

<l  '  Pints,'  said  Tiller,  assuming  an  air  of  importance,  'he's  as  many  pints  as 
the  compass,  if  you  only  knew  how  (to  box  them.  1  knows  ii is  trim  better  nor 
most,  and  take  him,  bu\  or  large,  you'll  not  tind  his  match  in  a  million.  The 

*  A.H.— ALU'  >r Him-ii.  ♦  A  flag- staff; 

J  In  allusion  to  double.-  allowance  of  pio^. 
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pout,  to  be  sure,  sometimes  sets  him  a  snarling,  when  it  makes  him  lie  by  with 
his  legs  in  limbo ;  and  he's  not  over  pleased  when  his  sister-in-law — a  sort  of 
she  clargyman — tarns  to  a  preaching,  and  tries  to  gammon  the  old  man  out  of 
a  Newland,*  you  know,  for  divarting  the  Jews,  as  she  calls  it ;  but  the  breeze 
once  over,  the  sea  soon  goes  down.  Well  1  but  I  say,  that  seems  a  crack  craft 
o'  your's  !'  added  Tom,  assuming  a  livelier  tone. 

"  'You  may  say  that,  my  bo,'  said  the  younger  tar,  'when  you  next  write 
home  to  your  friends.  The  very  barkey  as  can  run  in  the  guns,  send  down  royal 
and  to'-gallant-yards,  hoist  the  boats  in,  and  pipe  the  hammocks  down,  all  in  the 
same  breath.' 

"  '  And  in  course,  sarve  out  slops  too,  at  the  same  time,'  returned  Tiller, 
thinking  that  his  companion  was  drawing  upon  his  credulity.  '  But,  I  say,  how 
is 't  you 've  got  her  black  and  all  black?' 

"  4  There's  the  beauty  on  her  !  Why,  d'ye  think  ike's  like  a  lady,  as 
wants  paint  and  ribbonsf  to  show-off  her  sheer  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  swan  sit 
prouder  in  a  pond  ?'  said  the  bowman,  pointing  to  the  vessel  at  her  anchorage. 
\  I  wish  you  could  only  see  her  gilt  stars  astern  :  look  at  her  figure-head,  glitter- 
ing like  a  guinea  in  the  sun,  as  much  as  to  say, '  there  *s  take  the  shine.'  Twig 
her  bottom,  as  bright  as  a  new-coined  copper :  that 's  scudding,  not  scouring^ 
old  boy !  Look  at  her  bulging  bow,  grad  ally  swelling  from  the  sarfus  up,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  lady's  bosom,  shored-up  by  a  taut  pair  o'  stays.  See  her 
sticks,§  now  Itey  stand,  stayed  to  an  affigraphy  ;||  there's  yards,  for  you,  as 
square  as  a  die.  Did  you  ever  see  such  white  and  well-stowed  hammocks 
afore?' 

u  <  Oh,  the  craft's  very  well/  said  Tiller— ('  Right-a-head,  Sir !'  sungout  Thomas, 
perceiving  the  lieutenant  now  at  a  loss  for  his  way  to  the  stream)—'  the  craft's 
very  well  herself,  but — ' 

**  *  But — but  what  now?'  interrupted  Tiller's  companion  ;  'if  you  could  only 
haul  up  the  lid  o*  your  t'other  top-light,  you'd  see  she  was  more  nor  well.' 

"  *  Come,  come,  steady  a  bit — right  your  helm — you  needn't  be  in  such  an 
infarnal  taking — I  was  only  going  to  ax  what  sort  of  officers  you'  a-got.' 

'*  4  Officers  ?  why  there's  not  a  bad-un  aboard  ;  the  skipper's  a  sailor  himself, 
and,  what 's  more,  a  sailor's  friend  ;  his  face 's  like  a  summer's  morn,  it  smiles 
on  every  thing  it  looks.' 

"  *  D—-n  your  smilers,  I  can't  abide  them ;  I 'd  put  as  much  trust  in  a  smiler 
as  I  would,— ay,  in  a  compass-card  nailed  to  the  deck.' 

"  '  Well,  but  I  tells  you  he 's  none  o'  the  sort ;  he  '*  none  o'  your  chaps  as 
'ave  always  a  smile  on  their  mug  for  a  lady  ashore,  and  a  frown  on  their  phiz  for 
a  fellow  afloat.' 

u  *  But  is  he  a  fellow,'  said  Tiller, '  as  is  always  the  same  ? — can  stand  up,  as  well 
under  his  canvass  on  one  tack  as  t'other  ?  none  o'  your  skippers  for  me  as  are 
pleased  in  port  and  savage  at  sea.  I 've  seen  enough  o'  them  sort  o'  chaps,  as  are 
only  polite  among  petticoats.    Where  was  two  fancier  fellows  wi'  the  women 

nor  P  and  I*  ?  see  them  a  taunto,  in  their  shore-going  togs,  and 

you'd  swear,  from  their  bowing  and  scraping,  and  sending  for'ard  their  pates, 
as  they  stuck  out  their  starns,  they  were  a  pair  o'  your  reg'lar-built,  parlee-voo 
hop-kickers  ;  but  get  them  once  in  blue  water — once  out  o'  their  sweet  scented 
suds,  and  see  what  a  Billingsgate  battery  they 'd  open  on  all  as  corned  under 
their  fire.' 

"  '  But  damn  it,  man,  doesn't  I  tell  you,'  returned  the  bowman,  rather  warmly, 
'  that  he 's  none  o'  the  sort  at  all  V 


*  A  Bank  note. 

t  The  painted  mouldings  along  a  ship's  side  are  termed,  in  nautical  language, 
ribbons. 

t  Scouring.— Many  vessels  were  in  the  habit  of  scouring  their  copper,  to  give  it  a 
buglit  appearance. 
Masts. 

A  sailor's  term  for  a  nicety. — "  Exactness." 
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"  '  Well  then,  what  sort  are  the  rest  o*  your  officers  ?  lease,  you  know,  one 
chafed  strand's  enough  to  condemn  a  whole  cable. — (Straight  on,  under  the  cliff, 
Sir,'  said  Tiller,  again  hailing  the  lieutenant)  *  what  sort  o'  chaps  are  they  V 

«'  *  Why,  there 's  the  first  lieutenant,  to  be  sure,  gets  sometimes  a-head  of  his 
reck'ning — does  things  hand  over  hand,  in  a  hurry;  but  there's  the  boy,'  said 
the  bowman,  pointing  to  Burton,  who  was  too  far  a-head  to  overhear  their  con* 
venation,  « that's  the  boy  as  can  box  the  brig  about;  he  can  do  more  wi'  the 
watch  than  t'other  could  do  with  all  hands.  He 's  the  smartest  young  fellow 
I  ever  see'd  in  my  day,  and  never  axes  a  man  to  do  more  nor  he  can  do 
himself.' " 

A  ball  is  given  on  board  the  Spitfire  at  Dartmouth,  to  which  Crank, 
his  sister-in-law,  and  her  daughter  are  invited ;  but  the  veteran  being 
at  this  time  taken  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  is  unable  to  join  the  festi- 
vity, and  puts  the  ladies  under  the  charge  of  our  friend  Tiller.  In  making 
this  visit,  the  following  striking  incidents  occur. 

"  The  boat  now  reached  within  hail  of  the  ship.  Perceiving  that  Tiller  was 
not  steering  for  the  side  on  which,  for  the  occasion,  an  accommodation  ladder 
had  been  expressly  fitted,  the  sentinel  on  the  forecastle  directed  the  coxswain  to 
pull  round  on  the  opposite  side.  As  the  tide  was  running  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  and  the  boat  s  crew  were  not  a  little  oppressed  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  Tiller,  unwilling  to  give  up  any  vantage  ground,  by  going  under  the 
stern  of  the  ship,  rashly  attempted  to  cross  her  ahead.  The  ship's  head  was  now 
on  the  left,  and,  nnfortunately,  the  blind  side  of  Tiller,  and  which  rendered  him 
unconscious  how  fast  he  was  nearing  her  bows  as  he  attempted  to  cross  her 
hawse.  He  was  in  the  critical  moment  of  rounding  the  head  ot  the  vessel,  when 
the  sternraost  rower  on  the  larboard  side  "  caught,"  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
4  a  crab,'  or,  in  other  words,  was  unable  to  extricate  his  oar  from  the  water  in 
time  with  the  rest  of  the  crew.  This  accident  had  not  only  the  effect  of  coun- 
teracting the  momentum  of  the  boat,  but  of  throwing  the  other  rowers  (who,  as 
we  before  said,  were  fishermen,  and  not  men-of-war's-men)  into  such  a  state  of 
confusion  in  the  boat,  that,  coming  broadside  on  with  the  tide,  and  her  keel 
being  caught  by  the  cable,  she  was  instantly  upset,  and  swept  clean  under  the 
bows.    An  alarm  was  instantly  given  by  the  sentinel  on  the  forecastle. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  alarm  of  fire,  there  is  no  cry,  perhaps,  which  ex- 
cites a  more  general  sympathy  and  activity,  than  that  of  1  a  man  overboard.'  * 
The  over-eager  desire  to  render  assistance,  in  such  instances,  frequently  defeats 
itself,  and  endangers  the  life  which  it  was  intended  to  preserve.  The  forecastle 
was  instantly  crowded  with  swarms  of  men,  who  were  destined  to  be  mere  spec- 
tators of  a  catastrophe  they  could  not  alleviate.  The  ball-room  preparations 
occupied  so  much  of  the  ship,  that  they  were  all  huddled  together  en  masse; 
and  so  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  neatness  of  her  appearance,  that 
scarcely  a  rope  was  left  upon  deck  to  heave  overboard.  The  alarm  of  all  was 
the  greater,  from  discovering,  for  the  firstr  time,  that  not  a  single  boatf  had  been 
left  with  the  ship,  having  been  all  dispatched  for  the  expected  visitors. 

"  Burton  was  among  the  first  to  jump  in  the  fore-chains.  Paralysed  with 
horror,  he  beheld  a  sight  which  never  fails  to  appeal  with  electric  effect  to  the 
sympathy  and  courage  of  a  young  man — a  lovely  female  perishing.  But  what 
was  his  horror,  when  he  perceived  that  female  was — his  own  Emily;  who,  sup- 
ported for  a  moment  by  the  buoyancy  of  her  clothes,  was  fast  whelming  in  the 
waves,  and  borne  along  in  the  tide  with  fearful  rapidity. 

"  With  that  presence  of  mind  peculiar  to  him  he  rushed  out  of  the  chains,  seized 
a  grating,  flung  off  his  coat  and  shoes,  and,  full  dressed  as  he  was,  precipitated  both 
grating  and  himself  over  the  side;  and  was  barely  in  time  to  catch  at  her  long 


•  Naval  anomaly — man  or  woman  all  the  same.  The  urgency  of  the  danger  admits 
no  designation  of  sex. 

t  This  practice,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  been  too  often  encouraged  in  vessels  of  war. 
In  Benbow's  time  it  was  considered  a  punishable  offence. 
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dishevelled  locks,  which  alone  were  now  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
save  her  from  sinking,  to  rise  no  more. 

"  Courage  is  ever  contagious :  already  a  young  midshipman  had  plunged  over- 
board, bearing  in  his  teeth  a  long  tow-line  to  their  assistance.  In  this  expectation 
he  was  doomed  to  be  deceived,  as  the  line,  though  veered  out  rapidly  by  a  seaman 
in  the  chains,  in  sinking  formed  a  bight,  or  semicircular  bend,  which  was  borne 
by  the  tide  in  an  oblique  direction  to  his  course,  neutralizing  all  his  efforts  to 
attain  his  object. 

"  All  the  efforts  of  love  and  gallantry,  however,  must  have  proved  ineffectual, 
had  not  one  of  the  boats  dispatched  ashore  now  appeared  within  hail.  The  loud 
order  of  the  captain,  delivered  through  a  speaking  trumpet,  and  the  hoarse  roar 
of  the  boatswain,  who  needed  none,  soon  announced  to  the  gay  votaries  of  plea- 
sure in  the  cutter,  the  nature  of  the  disaster.  As  the  men  now  strained  every 
nerve,  and  bent  their  broad  shoulders  to  the  oars,  with  redoubled  effort,  to  reach 
the  drowning  persons,  a  feeling  of  alarm  became  general  amongst  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  boat ;  not  unmixed  with  terror,  lest  their  humane  interference 
might  involve  themselves  in  the  fate  of  the  sufferers,  by  their  own  upsetting. 
Mingled  ejaculations  of  fear  and  anxiety  burst  from  every  side.  *  How  dread- 
ful 1'   '  Nothing  can  save  them !'   '  What  a  noble  fellow  1' 

"  *  Give  way  there,  my  hearties,'  cried  the  coxswain,  pointing  to  the  grating. 

u  '  Mind,  Mister  Sailor,'  said  a  gentle  dandy,  'how  you  try  to  save  them; 
think,  for  mercy's  sake,  of  our  own  safety  !'  whilst  a  female,  clasping  her  hands, 
exclaimed,  '  Gracious  God  !  we  shall  all  be  drowned  1'  But  the  most  singular 
feeling  betrayed,  if  feeling  it  can  be  called,  which  consists  in  its  total  absence, 
was  that  of  some  of  the  young  ladies,  who,  solely  solicitous  to  preserve  their 
handsome  dancing  dresses,  began  to  tuck  up  their  feet  to  the  bottom  on  the  seats 
on  which  they  sat,  faintly  screaming,  *  Bless  us,  how  very  disagreeable  1'  *  We 
shall  all  be  wet  1'  *  How  very  unfortunate  1'  '/hope  it  wont  interfere  with 
the  ball  !• 

"  The  boat  soon  neared  the  grating,  on  which  poor  Emily  was  sustained, 
though  lifeless,  by  her  fond,  but  despairing  admirer.  Into  this  they  were  quickly 
hoisted  in  the  arms  of  the  sailors.    The  young  midshipman  was  soon  after 

flicked  up,  who,  out  of  consideration  for  the  comfort  of  the  young  ladies,  reso- 
utely  insisted  on  not  getting  into  the  boat ;  observing,  '  that  as  he  had  already 
been  well  drenched,  he  would  prefer  holding  on  astern,  and  being  towed  on 
board  the  brig.' 

"  The  humanity  of  the  reader  may  have  been  shocked  by  the  apparent  neg- 
lect of  Emily's  fellow-sufferers.  They  are  not,  like  us,  aware  that  she  was  the 
only  person  of  the  party  in  imminent  danger.  By  singular  good  fortune,  the 
portly  persons  of  Mrs.  Crank  and  the  doctor,  had  perched  a  cross  hawse,  cling- 
ing by  the  cable. 

"  Fancy  a  long,  raw-boned,  powerful,  bow-legged,  deep  copper-coloured  tar, 
with  an  eye  as  piercing  as  his  pipe.  A  mouth  like  a  haddock,  and  the  quid-side, 
of  his  cheek  as  large  as  a  moderate  sized  wen.  Fancy,  like  the  /TatV-borough 
breed  of  the  present  day,  a  thick  fringe  of  bushy,  black  hair  running  under  his 
throat,  from  ear  to  ear ;  a  tail  as  long  as  his  arm,  stuck,  on  this  occasion,  be- 
tween his  teem  like  a  whip.  Fancy  such  a  being,  attired  in  his  Sunday  (solitary) 
white  frilled-shirt,  tuckea  up  above  his  brawny  elbows,  with  a  rope  in  hand, 
sliding  upon  the  cable  down  to  the  aid  of  the  horror-struck  matron."  Vol.  i. 
pp.  272 — 282. 

Following  the  fortunes  of  the  little  sloop,  with  whose  adventures 
we  have  been  so  much  interested,  that  we  wonder  we  did  not  include 
her  in  our  list  of  the  characters  of  the  novel,  we  next  give  our  readers 
the  following  picture  (and  a  vivid  one  it  is)  of  ajirc  at  sea,  premising 
that  while  the  Spitfire  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  has  "  all  hands  upon  deck 
"  shaking  out  reefs,"  and  about  to  "  make  sail,"  the  only  man  left  in 
the  lower  deck  (an  invalid  reading  a  book)  was  startled  at  seeing  a  smoke 
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oozing  from  the  crevices  of  a  locker,  on  the  lee-side  of  the  lower  deck, 
a  few  feet  abaft  the  foremast. 

u  Flinging  down  die  book,  he,  with  a  precipitancy  so  common  in  cases  of  im- 
minent alarm,  was  about  to  exclaim  aloud  'Fire!'  when  recollecting  the  regu- 
lations of  the  ship,  he  repressed  his  breath,  and  quickly  repaired  to  the  quarter- 
deck, where  he  announced  his  apprehensions  to  his  commander  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice.  Without  exchanging  a  word  with  any  but  the  quarter-master,  on  whose 
mind  the  necessity  for  silence  was  impressed  by  the  captain's  significant  and 
anxious  gesture,  Staunch  descended  with  alacrity  below  to  ascertain  how  for 
these  suspicions  were  founded. 

<k  The  dark,  dingy  smoke  which  now  began  to  pervade  the  deck,  left  no  doubt 
in  the  captain's  mind  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  seaman's  suspicions. 

"The  topsails  had  been  hoisted,  and  the  top-gallant  yards  just  *  swayed 
across,'  with  about  twenty  of  the  crew  aloft,  when  returning  upon  deck,  without 
betraying  any  thing  like  perturbation,  Staunch  directed  the  drummer  to  beat  the 
'  Fire-roll.' 

"  The  roll  of  drum  was  no  sooner  heard,  than  the  crew,  startled  by  the 
unwelcome  sound,  were  for  a  moment  arrested  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  remaining  stationary  in  the  tops  and  various  parts  of  the  rigging. 

"  The  emotion  occasioned  by  the  dreaded  drum  soon  subsided,  and  the  men, 
turning  their  eyes  to  their  commander,  seemed  to  derive  encouragement  from, 
and  be  actuated  by  the  same  cool  intrepidity,  which  characterised  the  conduct 
of  their  brave  superior,  whose  humane  and  keen  sensibility  to  the  imminent 
peril  of  all  committed  to  his  charge,  was  neither  discernible  in  his  look  nor  de- 
meanour. That  he  had  wrought  himself  up  for  all  the  emergencies  of  the  occa- 
sion was  apparent,  from  the  fixedness  of  his  posture,  high  port,  and  command- 
ing aspect.  Firm  and  immoveable,  as  if  prepared  to  i  brave  the  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune,'  he  still  felt,  that  let  prudence  devise,  or  boldness  achieve  what 
means  they  might  for  their  salvation,  almost  every  thing  depended  on  the  subor- 
dination and  discipline  of  the  crew  in  this  trying  hour.  His  anxiety  soon  gave 
place  to  a  confident  contemplation,  that  much  of  the  difficulties  of  his  situation 
were  removed  by  the  ready  obedience  displayed  to  the  prescribed  regulations. 
l>eliberately,  and  with  comparatively  little  bustle,  the  men  were  observed  re- 
pairing to  their  respective  stations,  eager  to  perform  the  duties  therewith  con- 
nected. 

"  Some  were  seen  4  rigging  the  pumps,'  others  drawing  water  through  the  port- 
holes, and  flooding  the  decks  from  stem  to  stern.  Here  a  few  hands  were  clear- 
ing the  boats  on  the  l>ooms,  *  tracing  the  stay,'  and  rounding  down  the  '  yard- 
tackle-falls,'  preparatory  to  hoisting  them  out.  Now  a  division  of  marines  were 
seen  tumbling  off  the  booms  the  captain's  cumbrous  and  heavy-pressed  hay-bags, 
and  shouldering  them  over  the  side ;  whilst  others  were  unstowing  the  ship's 
company's  hammocks  from  the  nettings,  and  soaking  them  in  the  rolling  mass  of 
water  now  accumulated  on  deck,  which,  agitated  by  the  ship's  motion  as  she 
mounted  the  wave,  or  descended  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  revolved  along  her 
deck,  or  broke  in  plashes  against  her  sides.  Thus,  thoroughly  soaked  and  wet- 
ted in  salt  water,  these  sacks  were  passed  down  the  hatchways,  as  fire  dampers, 
to  a  few  of  the  petty  officers  below  on  the  «  'tween  decks.'  In  the  hope  of  ex- 
cluding air,  and  thereby  preventing  an  extension  of  the  tire  abaft,  this  party  had 
nearly  succeeding  in  building,  with  these  wet  hammocks,  a  wall  or  barricade 
across  the  lower  deck,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  dense  suffocating  smoke, 
compelling  them  very  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  completion  of  their  enterprise. 

"  The  topmen  aloft  hauling  and  '  whipping  up/  buckets  of  water,  filled  by 
the  '  firemen'  below,  continued  wetting  the  sails  and  rigging  in  every  direction. 
The  remaining  marines  were  employed  in  working  the  only  engine  on  board, 
whilst  the  pipe  was  directed  by  the  chief  boatswain's  mate  with  as  much  steadi- 
ness and  aim,  as  if*  occupied  in  washing  round  the  ship's  side  when  at  anchor. 
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"  The  4  carpenter's  crew'  were  busied  above  in  scuttling  the  waist  in  different 
places,  so  as  more  speedily  to  flood  the  deck,  underneath,  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  4  bens'  or  lockers,  where  the  spare  sails  and  combustible  stores  were 
stowed. 

**  The  mound  of  wet  hammocks,  piled  on  the  lower  deck,  already  appeared  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  flame  abaft.  Every  thing,  however,  depended  upon 
stifling  it  forward,  and  eventually  preventing  its  bursting  out  through  the  deck 
above.  This  event  was  momentarily  apprehended  by  the  commander ;  and  from 
the  contiguity  of  the  fire  to  the  pitch  and  oakum  seams  of  the  planks,  all  com- 
posed of  American  pine,  it  was  only  natural  such  a  result  must  shortly  follow. 

"  Perhaps  no  officer,  however  his  seuior  in  the  service,  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  those  whose  destiny  was  confided  to  his  care,  or  kuew  better 
how,  by  sacrificing  to  their  humour,  to  kindle  their  enthusiasm.  He  was  as  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  timing  tilings  with  the  tar,  as  he  was  that  men  gene- 
rally, and  sailors  in  particular,  were  imitative  animals.  Whether  it  arose  from 
these  considerations,  or  that  he  was  impelled  by  the  overpowering  influence  of 
the  hour,  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  there  existed  for  making  light  of  every 
personal  sacrifice  was  soon  made  apparent  to  the  seamen.  Despite  of  their  pro- 
verbial contempt  for  expense  and  cost  of  attire,  they  were  not  prepared  to  see 
their  captain,  on  finding  materials  failing  for  keeping  down  the  fire,  suddenly 
stripping  off  his  coat,  and  without  waiting  to  loose  the  epaulettes  attached, 
trampling  it  in  the  water  till  well  saturated ;  and  then  hurling  it,  at  the  risk  of 
suffocation  by  the  thick  volume  of  ascending  smoke,  down  the  fore-hatchway  on 
the  flames  below. 

"  '  Hurrah  I  hurrah !  more  «ca6#/'*  waggishly  exclaimed  the  boatswain,  eye- 
ing the  epaulettes  as  they  flew  past  him  down  the  foot  of  the  fore-ladder  where 
he  stood,  his  whole  figure  blackened  with  smoke,  and  reeking  with  heat  and  the 
water  that  had  been  cast  on  him ;  whilst  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  fire — *  Hur- 
rah, my  lads !  soak  and  send.' 

"  The  flames  themselves  hardly  flew  faster  than  the  contagion  of  the  captain's 
example — every  man  on  deck  doffed  his  jacket  or  Guernsey  frock,  and  soaking 
it  in  the  water,  passed  it  on  to  the  boatswain — '  That 's  your  sort !'  said  he, 
'  heave  and  awash.  Keep  her  out  o'  the  barracks,t  and  you'll  soou  have  her 
under.'  " — Vbl.ii.  pp.  128 — 137. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  cite  any  passages  from 
the  chapter  following  the  above,  entitled,  "  A  Friend  tn  Need"  which 
is  too  long  to  be  given  in  full,  and  too  striking  and  valuable  to  be 
mutilated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  frigate  comes  up  to  the  assistance 
of  the  sloop,  and  that  in  rendering  his  services  to  the  suffering  vessel, 
the  captain  of  the  frigate  displays  many  seamanlike  precautions  and 
arrangements  which  we  feel  convinced  will  be  hereafter  adopted  in 
the  navy  upon  the  authority  of  our  novelist,  in  like  manner  as  the  read- 
ing of  Faulkner's  poem  of  the  "  Shipwreck?'  has  actually  conveyed 
professional  knowledge  even  to  those  who  have  been  some  time  in  the 
service.  We  have  now  fairly  exceeded  our  limits,  but  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  allude  to  the  description  of  the  u  Battle"  between  the  Spitfire 
and  an  American  brig  of  equal  force ;  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  ac- 
count of  this  conflict  will  take  its  rank  with  the  most  exciting  narra- 
tions of  the  kind  extant,  and  that  the  struggle  is  so  well  and  equally 
maintained,  as  to  leave  the  reader  in  the  doubt,  till  the  end,  as  to  which 
of  the  parties  will  "  win  the  day."  The  following  is  part  of  this  ani- 
mated description. 

*  Swab— literally  bundles  of  rope-yarns  used  for  the  purpose  of  drying  up  the  decks. 
In  figurative  phrase,  epaulettes. 

t  The  marines'  mess-place,  so  designated  by  the  blues. 
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"The  antagonists  were  now  about  a  long  cable's  length  apart.  A  solemn  and 
death-like  silence  pervaded  both  brigs ;  nothing  was  heard  save  the  murmuring 
surge,  or  wash  of  waters  breaking  under  the  bows  of  the  advancing  bark,  which 
fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  British,  like  the  distant  sound  of  a  heavy  surf. 

"  4  Stand  by  abaft,'  said  Staunch,  in  a  purposely  suppressed  tone,  lest  the  word 
of  command  should  apprize  the  enemy  of  what  they  were  to  expect,  as  he  now 
*  luffed  up'  on  his  quarter. 

"  The  words  had  scarcely  escaped  his  lips  ere,  as  had  been  preconcerted,  the 
Spitfire's  guns,  beginning  abaft,  were  coolly  fired  in  succession,  into  the  enemy's 
ports.  The  effect  produced  by  this  deliberate  and  deadly  discharge,  appeared 
ror  some  moments  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  the  foe.  Almost  all  the  captains  of  his 
guns,  anxiously  waiting  with  the  laniards*  of  their  gun-locks  in  their  hands,  for  the 
word  to  fire,  were  felled  by  these  well-directed  shots.  What  would  Staunch  have 
now  given,  had  his  position  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  have  followed  up  the 
blow  with  the  sword.-  Haifa  minute  had  nearly  elapsed,  ere  the  enemy  returned 
a  broadside,  and  which,  as  respected  the  number  slain  and  wounded,  proved 
partly  ineffectual,  from  having  previously  to  *  hauling  to  the  wind,'  erroneously 
calculated  on  the  shin's  leaning  more  over  to  leeward,  and  consequently  not  suf- 
ficiently depressing  her  guns.  The  Spitfire's  sails  and  rigging  suffered  materi- 
ally. They  were  literally  riddled,  and  cut  into  shreds,  for  beside  a  round-shot  in 
each,  the  enemy  had  loaded  his  guns  with  old  copper  bolts,  bits  of  broken  bars, 
rusty  nails,  and  other  destructive  langrage. 

"The  injury  thus  sustained  by  the  Spitfire's  sails,  occasioned  her  to  drop  to 
leeward,  and  also  astern  upon  her  opponent's  quarter.  The  American  attempted 
to  cross  her  ahead,  and  rake  her,  but  the  quick-sighted  Staunch  anticipating  the 
movement,  foiled  the  attempt  by  putting  up  his  helm. 

"  The  American  captain  now  clearly  saw  there  was  little  advantage  to  be  reap- 
ed by  any  trial  of  tactical  skill  with  his  wary  antagonist.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, a  difference  of  opinion  appeared  to  subsist  between  him  and  his  officers — 
the  senior  lieutenant  and  master  thought  otherwise  :  but  the  advantages  accruing 
from  the  possession  of  the  *  weather  gage,'  were  too  apparent,  and  too  highly 
appreciated  by  their  cautious  superior,  to  risk  its  loss  oy  speculating  on  a  per- 
haps fruitless  manoeuvre. 

"He  knew,  from  experience,  every  thing  depended  upon  dismasting  his  oppo- 
nent With  this  view,  previously  loading  his  guns  with  both  round  and  double 
headed  shot,  he  threw  his  main  topsail  aback,  so  as  to  permit  his  adversary  draw- 
ing up  abreast  on  his  beam.  Receiving  the  Spitfire's  fire,  he  reserved  his  own 
for  a  closer  and  deadlier  struggle,  allowing  her  to  pass  on  his  bow.  When  now 
on  her  quarter,  he  edged  away  in  a  lateral  direction,  till  again  brought  fairly 
abreast,  within  half  pistol  shot,  and  now,  with  the  hope  of  felling  his  adversary  s 
masts,  at  which  his  whole  lee-battery  was  directed,  he  discharged  his  intended 
annihilating  broadside,  which,  by  good  fortune,  only  cut  through  a  few  of  her 
fore  and  main  shrouds,  and  shattered  her  boats  on  the  booms.  Though  evi- 
dently annoyed  by  the  discomfiture  of  this  well-meant  attempt  to  cripple  his 
enemy,  whose  masts,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  were  all  seen  standing  and  un- 
hurt, his  confidence  was  by  no  means  abated. 

"  Both  brigs,  at  a  few  fathoms  apart,  were  running  off  the  wind  on  a  parallel 
line,  maintaining,  for  some  minutes,  a  galling  fire  in  this  dreadfully  effective 
position. — Fast  and  fierce  from  the  close  muzzles  of  their  guns  burst  the  pale 
flashes  of  fire.  The  Spitfire  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. — Still  her 
artillery  was  dealing  out  death  and  destruction  — Already  two  ports  of  her 
opponent  were  knocked  into  one,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  mus- 
quetry  was  sweeping  her  decks  in  every  direction.— A  scene  of  mutual  slaugh- 
ter ensued;  indeed,  on  both  sides,  it  seemed  as  if  their  courage  increased  with 
the  carnage.  The  mangled  and  mutilated  bodies  of  the  dead  were  now  seen 
thrust  through  the  port-holes,  staining,  with  a  crimson  hue,  the  bosom  of  the 
dismal  deep,  as  they  sunk  for  ever  into  the  ready  grave.    Even  the  elements 


•  A  line  attached  to  the  lock  of  a  cannon,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  trigger. 
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were  lulled  by  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  ;  the  sea  went  down,  and  the  wind 
abated.  This  circumstance  seemed  to  facilitate  their  nearer  approach.  Both 
vessels,  at  the  same  moment,  sheered  closer  together.  They  nearly  came  muzzle 
to  muzzle. — Each  imagined  the  object  of  the  other  was  to  board.  The  American, 
perhaps,  somewhat  too  prematurely,  threw  a  division  of  his  boarders  on  his  fore- 
castle to  receive  the  assailants.  Burton,  who  was  not  more  bodily  than  men- 
tally active,  took  immediate  advantage  of  their  exposed  j  osition,  and  sent 
amongst  them,  en  masse,  a  shower  of  shattering  i  canister,'  which  half  annihilated 
the  panting  group. 

"  A  tremendous  cheer,  as  stunning  almost  as  the  thunder  of  her  own  artillery, 
now  resounded  on  the  Spitfire's  deck. — '  Bravo,  our  side!'  cried  the  boatswain 
— *  Keep  up  that  sort  o'  fun,  and  you'll  soon  have  to  take  her  in  tow. — Hurrah  ! 
— Strike  out  abaft — start  their  trunnels — rip  her  up,  boys — rip  her  up,  damn  it, 
never  say  die  /' — an  exclamation  the  more  singular  at  this  moment,  as  the  dead 
and  dying  were  dropping  around  him  in  every  direction. 

"  The  effect  of  Burton's  tire  was  forcibly  felt  by  the  enemy.  They  however  ral- 
lied again;  and  now  the  riflemen  aloft  retaliated  for  their  loss  below. — The 
purser,  captain's  clerk,  and  two  little  midshipmen,  were  all  picked  off,  and  fell 
in  fast  succession,  by  the  murderous  dexterity  of  the  American  marksmen. 

"  The  bends*  of  both  vessels  were  all  but  rubbing  together. — A  struggle  of  per- 
sonal strength  ensued  at  the  very  mouths  of  their  cannon. — The  natural  rancour 
of  the  dusky  native  of  Columbia  now  rose  to  a  pitch  of  indescribable  fury.  With 
teeth  gnashing,  mouth  foaming,  and  eyes  distorted,  and  almost  starting  from  their 
sockets,  they  commenced  another  description  of  warfare  through  the  port-holes  ; 
endeavouring  to  snatch  from  the  British  their  sponges  and  rammers,  fiercely 
lungeing  in  savage  ambush  with  the  pike,  or  parrying  avenging  sabre  cuts  with 
the  Indian  tomahawk. 

**  The  lee-lurch  of  one  vessel,  and  the  weather-roll  of  the  other,  occasionally 
causing  the  outer  arms  of  their  respective  4  spare'  and  '  sheet1  anchors  to  come 
in  collision,  Burton  and  the  boatswain  endeavoured  to  lash  them  together.  This 
daring  attempt  attracted  the  immediate  attention  of  the  American  marksmen 
aloft.  Both  ball  and  buck-shot  were  levelled  at  their  heads,  and  fell  fast  around 
them. 

"'Hilloa!'  cried  the  boatswain,  looking  abaft, — 'Scarborough  warning! — 
D  their  eyes, — they  might  have  the  manners  too,  to  sini:  out  stand  from  under.' 

"  A  tripple  stream  of  blood  dripping  from  the  fingers  of  his  U  it  hand,  gave 
the  speaker  the  first  intimation* of  his  having  received  a  deep  rk-sh  wound  in  Iuh 
arm.  '  Here,'  said  he,  untying  the  handkerchief  from  about  his  loins,  and  band- 
ing it  to  Burton — 4  Here,  Sir,  justplea.se  to  pass  a  few  ruling  turns  to  stop  the 
leak.' 

"  The  wound  had  hardly  been  bound  by  his  gallant  superior, "  ere  the  un- 
daunted tar,  placing  himself  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  shaking  his  fist,  as  he 
alternately  looked  up  at  both  the  American's  tops,  loudly  vociferated—*  I'll 
sarve  you  out  for  this,  you  bush-fighting  beggars! — we  '11  give  it  you  presently/  " 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  235—243. 

Many  of  our  readers  without  doubt  recollect  the  Naval  Sketch  Book, 
and  have  been  diverted  by  the  humorous  "yarns*'  and  "galley  sto- 
ries" in  that  work.  In  saying  that  in  the  present  production  there 
will  be  found  a  long  story  of  this  description  equal  at  least  to  the  best 
in  the  former  volumes,  ana  deserving,  though  told  in  broad  and  quaint 
language,  to  be  ranked  with  Coleridge's  famous  "  Antient  Mariner," 
we  are  sure  that  we  shall  give  pleasure  and  raise  expectations ;  and 

with  this  we  take  our  farewell  of  "  Sailors  and  Saints." 

  _    i  . 

••  The  outer  strong  planks  on  the  lower  part  of  a  ship's  side. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  HYDROGRAPHY. 

Few  branches  of  science  have  of  late  years  made  more  rapid  advances  in  im- 
provement than  that  of  Hydrography.  Closely  connected  as  it  is  with  Naviga- 
tion, iLs  progress  and  resources  depend  on  the  talents  and  industry  of  naval 
men,  ana  this  may  afford  a  reason  why  so  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
That  the  intervals  of  leisure  snatched  from  the  harassing  occupations  of  a  long 
and  tedious  war,  were  to  be  devoted  to  scientific  enquiry  and  research,  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  :  the  attainment  of  the  requisite  knowledge  for  survey- 
ing appeared  difficult,  and  the  performance  of  it,  even  by  the  practitioner,  was 
acknowledged  to  be  tedious. 

The  various  discoveries  which  were  constantly  made  of  important  dan- 
gers, together  with  the  melancholy  losses  of  life  and  property  which  constantly 
occurred,  afforded  ample  proofs  how  much  Hydrography  claimed  attention. 
Without  its  aid,  we  were,  in  fact,  as  travellers  over  an  unknown  and  pathless 
waste,  exposed  and  unprotected  on  every  side.  Much  credit  is  therefore  due  to 
those  naval  officers  who,  aware  of  the  importance  of  hydrography,  and  the 
advantage  it  afforded  them  over  an  enemy,  employed  themselves,  during  war- 
fare, in  collecting  nautical  information,  and  in  making  even  hasty  surveys, 
amidst  their  more  imperative  duties  of  watching  the  movements  and  frustrating 
the  operations  of  those  opposed  to  them.  These  opportunities,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, were  of  rare  occurrence  ;  but  the  inclination  and  means  of  turning  them 
to  account  were  equally  so.  Surveying  was  so  little  thought  of  during  the  late 
war,  or  rather,  it  was  so  much  neglected,  that  three  persons  who  were  surveyors 
were  rarely  to  be  found  in  any  fleet.  And  if  a  plan  of  a  harbour  was  by  chance 
completed,  it  was  mostly  done  by  compass-bearings,  and  a  very  rough  measure- 
ment; a  method  which  has  long  been  laid  aside  from  its  evident  liability  to  error, 
even  in  every  angle,  of  which  the  surveys  executed  in  this  manner  afford  sufficient 
proof. 

Yet  on  the  knowledge  of  Hydrography  frequently  depended  the  absolute  safety 
of  British  fleets,  even  at  the  moment  when  England  was  at  war  with  the  world. 
Ill-acquainted  with  the  coast  they  were  blockading,— deficient  in  the  means  of 
constructing  charts, — unfurnished  with  that  never-failing  oracle  to  the  expert 
navigator,  the  chronometer,  and  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  local  attraction 
affecting  their  only  guide  through  the  deep,  it  is  almost  difficult  to  account  for  the 
many  escapes  from  destruction  which  our  ships  have  had,  was  it  not  in  some 
measure  to  be  found  in  the  discipline  and  sleepless  vigilance  which  characterize 
a  British  man-of-war.  A  sunken  rock  in  the  Mediterranean  was  passed  and  re- 
passed by  the  Victory,  unknown  to  Lord  Nelson ;  so  that  a  small  deviation  in  her 
track,  if  it  had  not  proved  fatal  to  her,  would  have  caused  a  delay  that  might 
have  been  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences. 

The  imaginary  difficulties  of  surveying,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  few  instru- 
ments necessary  for  its  performance,  stood  opposed  to  its  progress ;  and  under 
such  discouraging  circumstances  the  science  languished  until  the  peace  of  18 15. 
From  this  period,  the  attention  of  naval  men,  no  longer  actively  engaged  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  found  a  resource  in  the  promotion  of  Hydrography,  against 
the  tedious  hours  of  listless  inactivity,  which  redounded  to  the  advautage  of  their 
country,  to  their  own  credit,  and  to  their  claims  for  advancement. 

At  present,  we  scarcely  find  a  ship  of  war  without  an  officer  capable  of  making 
a  satisfactory  survey  of  a  harlwur,  or  a  line  of  coast,  which,  though  it  may  not 
vie  in  accuracy  with  the  work  of  the  experienced  surveyor,  is  amply  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  navigation:  it  will  enable  the  author  to  visit  again  the  scene 
of  his  assiduity  with  confidence,  and  to  the  stranger  who  possesses  no  other  in- 
formation of  the  coast  he  may  be  on,  it  proves  a  source  of  gratification  known 
only  to  those  who  have  experienced  such  assistance.  Acting  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  of  research  and  enquiry  now  abroad,  we  find  the  captains  of  our  ships  of 
war  affording  every  facility  to  their  junior  officers  in  the  prosecution  of  surveys  ; 
and  those,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  important  task  of  watching  over  the  naval 
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affairs  of  this  country,  have  long  held  out  scientific  acquirements  as  a  sure  means 
of  promotion.  To  many  in  the  naval  service,  who,  deficient  in  other  claims, 
have  neither  influential  connexions,  nor  opportunities  of  personal  distinction, 
since  the  conclusion  of  die  war,  Hydrography  has  been  the  means  of  honourably 
and  proudly  elevating  them  to  that  rank  in  their  profession  which,  otherwise,  in- 
terest or  accident  alone  could  have  effected. 

Under  the  fostering  hand  of  peace,  as  much  has  been  done  in  the  advancement 
of  hydrogfaphical  knowledge  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  While  the  abi- 
lities of  talented  men  were  engaged  in  bringing  the  chronometer  to  perfection, 
Professor  Barlow's  attention  was  directed  to  the  properties  of  the  magnet,  and  to 
him  we  owe  a  discovery  for  which  Navigation,  as  well  as  Hydrography,  must  be 
lastingly  indebted.  His  discovery  of  local  attraction  existing  in  every  vessel, 
sheds  a  new  and  clearer  light  over  the  path  of  the  mariner,  undeceiving  him  in 
many  cases  wherein  he  has  hitherto  been  greatly  misled.  Disagreements  in  his 
computations,  between  the  result  of  his  astronomical  observations,  and  those 
deduced  from  his  reckoning,  are  thereby,  in  a  great  measure,  avoided  :  what  ha<* 
hitherto,  in  many  cases,  been  attributed  to  the  existence  of  currents,  will,  by  the 
discovery  of  local  attraction,  no  longer  require  to  be  accounted  for  by  falla- 
cious supposition,  and  Hydrography  will  receive  another  impulse.  To  the 
state  of  perfection  to  which  chronometers  have  been  lately  brought,  Hydrography 
is  also  much  indebted.  From  die  first  adoption  of  chronometers,  it  may  be  said 
lo  date  its  regular  progress ;  although  the  value  of  them  was  not  at  first,  as  might 
be  expected,  generally  known ;  nor,  indeed,  was  their  mechanism  brought  to 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  it  has  lately  acquired. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  much  was  done  on  our  own  shores 
that  was  absolutely  required  for  their  navigation,  and  the  labours  of  S pence  and 
M'Kenzie  contributed  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  them :  but  in  a  ser- 
vice where  so  much  time  is  required,  much  was  left  to  be  completed.  On  the 
shores  of  North  America,  Holland  and  Des  Barres  had  supplied  us  with 
many  details,  which,  though  in  a  rude  state,  were  valuable  to  our  fleets  at  a  cri- 
tical period,  and  eventually  useful  in  constructing,  with  other  data,  the  best 
charts  which  exist.  In  the  Eastern  world,  the  names  of  Dalrymplc,  M'Cluer, 
and  Inverarity,  stand  high  on  the  list  of  contributors  to  Hydrography,  and  their 
works  were  valuable  and  availing  at  a  time  when  they  were  of  the  most  import- 
ance. The  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  present  Hydrographer  to  the  ICast 
India  Company  have  been  productive  of  the  highest  benefit  to  Eastern  naviga- 
tion ;  and  we  observe,  with  pleasure,  the  same  spirit  of  minute  research  to  per- 
vade the  labours  of  his  followers. 

Of  the  surveys  which  were  in  progress  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  the 
principal  one  was  that  of  the  Lakes  of  Canada,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
VV.  F.  W.  Owen ;  when,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and 
the  necessary  reductions  which  then  took  place,  it  was  left  for  completion  in  the 
iiands  of  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Bayfield,  one  of  the  officers  under  his  com- 
mand. To  him,  with  a  midshipman,  Mr.  (now  Lieutenant),  Collins,  in  two  boats, 
was  left  the  charge  of  completing  the  surveys  of  Lakv«  Erie,  Huron,  and  Supe- 
rior, with  their  connecting  and  tributary  rivers,  which  he  accomplished  in  1825, 
and  returned  to  England.  This  service  was  so  muc  i  approved  of  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, that,  on  the  completion  of  his  charts,  Lieutenant  Bayfield  and  his  assist- 
ant were  rewarded  by  promotion,  and  immediately  entrusted  with  another  im- 
portant duty  of  a  similar  nature — the  survey  of  the  River  St.  l^awrence.  The 
trade  annually  carried  on  by  a  large  number  of  vessels  in  this  river,  which  is  the 
key  to  our  Canadian  colonies,  renders  this  appointment  as  important  as  his 
former.  Whilst  the  Hydrography  of  North  America  was  receiving  this  acquisi- 
tion, the  investigation  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  proceeding, 
under  the  direction  of  Captains  F.  Beaufort  and  W.  II .  Smyth,  whose  charts  of 
this  sea,  abounding  in  danger,  bear  ample  testimony  to  their  superior  skill  and 
ability  ;  and  we  soon  after  find  the  coasts  of  Australia  under  the  examination 
of  Lieutenant  P.  P.  King,  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  Captain  Flinders,  in 
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consequence  of  the  disasters  met  with  by  that  officer.  About  the  same  time,  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland  were  surveyed  by  Lieutenant  F.  Bullock,  whose  pro- 
ductions mark  the  industry,  zeal,  and  talent  so  necessary  in  this  species  of 
service. 

lu  1818,  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  was  directed  to  the  possibility  of 
a  N.W.  passage  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  services  of  several  enterpnzing  officers 
were  called  into  action  in  this  arduous  and  severe  duty.  The  discoveries,  which 
were  the  result  of  this,  are  well  known ;  and  although  to  Navigation  they  are  un- 
availing, in  Hydrography  they  form  a  striking  feature,  and  are  in  themselves 
convincing  proofs  of  the  intrepidity  and  determined  perseverance  without  which 
they  would  never  have  been  effected.  But  such  are  not  the  only  benefits  which 
Hydrography  has  derived  from  these  discoveries,  as  more  lasting  and  important 
ones  were  destined  for  it,  by  the  appointment  of  their  principal  leader  to  a 
station  in  which  the  business  of  this  science  comes  immediately  under  his 
guidance  and  protection.  We  allude  to  the  appointment  of  Captain  Parry  as 
Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty. 

Whilst  Captain  Parry  was  using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  penetrate  through 
the  ice  of  the  Polar  Regions  to  Bhering's  Straits,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
omit  noticing  the  expedition  of  Captain  Franklin,  from  the  Lakes  of  Canada 
to  the  Polar  Sea.  In  addition  to  the  vast  tract  of  country  through  which  he 
passed,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Northern  coast  of  America  has  been  deli- 
neated by  him.  The  loss  of  life,  together  with  the  numerous  hair-breadth  es- 
capes from  destruction,  in  various  forms,  as  related  by  him,  independent  of  the 
suffering  and  privation  which  his  party  underwent,  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  to  the  names  of  Hearn  and  M'Kenzie,  is  added  that  of 
Franklin,  in  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  Hydrography  of  Northern  America. 

The  *  Hampshire  Telegraph,'  of  the  29th  September  last,  informs  us  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Blossom,  Captain  Beechey,  who  had  discovered  several  islands 
in  the  North  and  South  Pacific,  and  established  the  position  of  the  group  called 
Islas  de  Arzobispo,  formerly  laid  down  iu  our  charts,  but  which  had  been 
erased  from  them,  under  an  impression  of  their  non-existence.  The  Blossom 
visited  several  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  discovered  Port  Clarence,  an  excellent 
anchorage,  near  Bhering's  Straits. 

Few  years  had  expired  after  Captain  Owen  had  left  Canada,  when  his  ser- 
vices were  again  required ;  and  in  1820,  we  find  an  expedition  entrusted  to  his 
direction,  destined  for  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Africa,  with  their  numerous 
adjacent  islands  and  dangers.  This  was  an  expedition  of  a  gigantic  nature,  in 
which  many  valuable  and  scientific  officers  were  embarked,  and  the  produce  of 
which  must  ever  stand  prominent  in  the  archives  of  Hydrography.  These  coasts, 
which  had  heretofore  been  incorrectly  laid  down,  were  now  perfectly  delineated, 
and  the  position  of  their  principal  points  defined  with  a  degree  of  precision 
before  unknown. 

This  service,  which  occupied  only  the  comparatively  short  interval  of  four 
years  and  a  half,  cost  the  lives  of  upwards  of  thirty  officers,  young  and  intelli- 
gent, and  most  of  those  who  survived  to  return  found  a  reward  in  that  promo- 
tion which  they  had  risked  so  much  to  obtain. 

The  examination  of  our  own  coasts  had  been  proceeding,  in  some  parts;  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ordnance  surveyors,  under  Captain  M.White,  in  the  Shamrock, 
who  has  determined,  with  great  care,  the  depths  of  the  English  Channel,  and 
surveyed  several  of  our  own  ports,  with  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
and  is  still  employed  on  the  French  coast  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  Pro- 
tector, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Hewett,  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  the  examination  of  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  where  he  still  is  car- 
rying on  his  valuable  operations.  The  Investigator,  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  whose  service  to  the  North  Sea  fleet,  during  the  war,  were  pf  a  na- 
ture to  ensure  his  continuance  in  an  employment  wherein  he  had  so  signalized 
himself,  is  at  present,  we  believe,  surveying  the  Shetland  Islands,  of  which  no 
correct  charts  exist 
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From  the  above  brief  outline  of  the  progress  of  modern  Hydrography  and  its 
contributors,  we  now  arrive  at  the  surreys  which  are  actually  performing  at  the 
present  time ;  and  while  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain,  notice  with  plea- 
sure the  presence  of  Lieutenant  Slater,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  pur- 
suing with  zeal  his  hydrographieal  researches.  This  officer  lately  succeeded 
Lieutenant  Johnson,  who  had  been  engaged  in  surveying  the  Fern  Islands,  a 
source  of  terror  to  the  trade  on  that  coast,  which  the  excellent  chart  he  has 
made  of  them  has  served  to  remove,  and,  from  the  exertions  of  his  successor, 
the  Hydrography  of  this  part  of  our  own  shores  will  soon  be  permanently  esta- 
blished. Turning  our  attention  to  the  western  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  we  find 
active  operations  on  foot ;  and  in  the  *  Hampshire  Telegraph,'  of  a  recent  date, 
observe  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  at  the  application  of 
the  Board  of  Ordnauce,  have  appointed  Captain  R.Owen  and  lieutenant  Den- 
ham  to  survey  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  Previous  to  this  appointment, 
the  errors  existing  in  the  charts  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  had  induced  the  Admi- 
ralty to  place  the  investigation  of  those  shores  under  the  conduct  of  Captain 
W.  Mudge,  with  Lieutenant  Frazer  as  his  assistant. 

Captain  King,  having  completed  his  charts  of  the  Coast  of  Australia,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  voyage,  was  appointed,  in  1824,  to  conduct  the  survey 
of  the  coasts  of  South  America,  in  which  he  is  now  engaged ;  and  we  look  for 
some  valuable  information  from  his  exertions.  Among  the  objects  of  this  survey, 
we  hope,  is  that  of  obtaining  correct  charts  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Terra  del  Fuego;  which  latter,  with  the  land  of  Patagonia,  form  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  Spaniards,  who  have  long  since  constructed  excellent 
charts  of  part  of  the  coasts  of  South  America,  finding  this  pan  not  only  distant  from 
the  field  of  their  views  and  conquests,  but  perilous  and  exposed,  from  the  effects 
of  its  boisterous  and  inhospitable  shores,  compared  with  those  of  the  Pacific, 
abandoned  their  closer  examination  to  future  navigators ;  and  the  question  will 
be  decided  by  the  result  of  this  officer's  labours,  whether  the  passage  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  will  be  more  frequented  than  that  round  Cape  Horn. 

Various  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  but  more  particularly  the  Bahama  Islands, 
have  been  some  time  uuder  the  examination  of  Mr.  A.  De  Mayne,  and  much 
having  been  effected  by  this  officer  in  that  fatal  climate,  we  learn  that  he  is  still 
pursuing  his  researches  in  that  quarter  with  unwearied  zeal  and  ability. 

The  labours  of  Captain  Smyth  in  the  Mediterranean,  although  comprehending 
three-fourths  of  its  shores,  had  not  extended  to  the  Greek  Archipelago ;  and  from 
the  importance  it  was  daily  assuming  within  these  last  few  years,  it  became 
actually  necessary  that  our  ships  should  be  provided  with  correct  charts  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  we  find  Captain  Copeland,  in  the  Mastiff, 
appointed  to  this  duty.  The  exertions  of  this  officer  must  doubtless  experience 
considerable  interruption  from  the  unsettled  state  of  these  islands,  the  theatre  of 
struggling  liberty ;  and  from  the  system  of  piracy  prevalent  among  them,  the 
avocation  of  the  surveyor  must  here  be  unitea  with  that  of  war,  a  circumstance 
inevitably  productive  of  delay. 

On  (he  western  coast  of  Africa,  about  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
something  yet  remained  to  be  done  ;  and  to  complete  this,  Capt.  T.  Boteler,  one 
of  the  survivors  of  Capt.  Owen's  expedition,  early  in  last  year,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Iiecla.  It  may  be  curious  to  advert  to  the  opposite  services 
on  which  this  vessel  has  been  employed.  Scarcely  had  she  returned  from  the 
Polar  regions,  fortified  against  the  ice,  and  fitted  for  the  protection  and  comfort 
of  her  crew,  when  we  find  her  destined  to  meet  the  full  effects  of  the  torrid  zone, 
—not  in  making  a  passage,  for  they  would  then  be  but  transient,  but  in  the 
partly  stationary  employment  of  surveying. 

We  will  close  these  short  statements  relating  to  Hydrography,  by  noticing  an 
expedition  in  progress,  of  a  nature  which  must  be  highly  productive  of  advantages 
both  to  Hydrography  and  Navigation,  now  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  H.  Forster. 
The  object  of  his  mission  is  to  measure  meridian  distances ;  to  fix  accurately  the 
geographical  position  of  principal  places  on  the  sea-coast,  that  they  may  serve  a* 
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correct  points  of  departure  for  the  mariner,  and  enable  him,  by  his  computations, 
to  anticipate  his  various  distances  with  precision.  Other  important  scientific 
matters  are  said  to  be  objects  of  this  voyage;  but  we  consider  what  we  have 
stated  to  be  the  principal  advantage  which  Hydrography  and  Navigation  will 
receive  from  it. 

With  truth,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  war  little  can  be  done  to  advance  Hydro- 
graphy ;  but  it  is  obvious,  even  from  the  cursory  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
operations  in  that  science,  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  that  the  leisure  of 
peace  has  not,  in  this  particular,  been  neglected ;  and  that  we  may  look  forward 
to  the  results  of  the  surveys  now  in  progress  as  a  farther  security  to  our  commer- 
cial interests,  as  well  as  a  source  of  confidence  and  enterprize  in  the  event  of 
future 


WATERLOO,  THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

BY   AN  EYE  WITNESS. 

I  ah  an  idle  man  and  a  bachelor,  and  being  in  possession  of  an  in- 
dependent fortune,  1  need  scarcely  add  that  1  am  fond  of  travelling. 
Indeed  fa  xa  sans  dire,  for  the  love  of  locomotion  is  so  natural  to  an 
Englishman,  that  nothing  can  chain  him  at  home,  but  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  living  abroad.  No  such  imperious  necessity  acting  upon 
me,  I  gave  way  to  my  oiko-phobia,  and  the  summer  of  1815  found  me 
at  Brussels. 

The  town  was  then  crowded  to  excess — it  seemed  a  city  of  splen- 
dour ;  the  bright  and  varied  uniforms  of  so  many  different  nations, 
mingled  with  the  gay  dresses  of  female  beauty  in  the  Park,  and  the 
AMe  Vcrte  was  thronged  with  superb  horses  and  brilliant  equipages. 
The  tables  d'htitc  resounded  with  a  confusion  of  tongues  which  might 
have  rivalled  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  shops  actually  glittered  with 
showy  toys  hung  out  to  tempt  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  Eng- 
lish, whom  the  Flemings  seemed  to  consider  as  walking  bags  of  gold. 
Balls  and  plays,  routs  and  dinners  were  the  only  topics  of  conversa- 
tion ;  and  though  some  occasional  rumours  were  spread  that  the  French 
had  made  an  incursion  within  the  lines,  and  carried  off  a  few  head  of 
cattle,  the  tales  were  too  vague  to  excite  the  least  alarm. 

I  was  then  lodging  with  a  Madame  Tissand,  on  the  Place  du  Sab- 
Ion,  and  I  occasionally  chatted  with  my  hostess  on  the  critical  posture 
of  affairs.  Every  Frenchwoman  loves  politics,  and  Madame  Tissand, 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  continually  assured  me  of  her 
complete  devotion  to  the  English. 

"  Ces  maudits  Francois  !"  cried  she  one  day,  with  almost  terrific 
energy,  when  speaking  of  Napoleon's  army.  "If  they  should  dare 
come  to  Brussels,  I  will  tear  their  eyes  out !" 

"  Oh,  aunt !"  sighed  her  pretty  niece ;  "  remember  that  Louis  is  a 
conscript !" 

"  Silence,  Annette.  I  hate  even  my  son,  since  he  is  fighting  against 
the  brave  English  !" 

This  was  accompanied  with  a  bow  to  me ;  but  I  own  that  I  thought 
Annette's  love  far  more  interesting  than  Madame's  Anglicism. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  I  went  to  sec  ten  thousand  troops  reviewed 
by  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Brunswick.    Imagination  cannot 
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picture  any  thing  finer  than  the  ensemble  of  this  scene.  The  splendid 
uniforms  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Hanoverians,  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  gloomy  black  of  the  Brunswick  Hussars,  whose  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  their  old  Duke,  could  be  only  equalled  by  their  devo- 
tion to  bis  son.  The  firm  step  of  the  Highlanders  seemed  irresistible  ; 
and  as  they  moved  in  solid  masses,  they  appeared  prepared  to  sweep 
away  every  thing  that  opposed  them.  In  short,  I  was  delighted  with 
the  cleanliness,  military  order,  and  excellent  appointments  of  the  men 
generally,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  handsome  features  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  fine,  manly  figure,  as  he  galloped  across 
the  field,  quite  realized  my  beau  ideal  of  a  warrior. 

The  next  time  I  saw  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  at  the  dress  ball, 
given  at  the  Assembly-rooms  in  the  Rue  Ducale,  on  the  night  of  the 
loth  of  June.  I  stood  near  him  when  he  received  the  information  that 
a  powerful  French  force  was  advancing  in  the  direction  of  Charleroy. 
"  Then  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  be  off,"  said  the  Duke,  and  I  never 
saw  him  alive  again.  The  assembly  broke  up  abruptly,  and  in  half-an- 
hour  drums  were  beating  and  bugles  sounding.  The  good  burghers  of 
the  city,  who  were  almost  all  enjoying  their  first  sleep,  started  from 
their  beds  at  the  alarm,  and  hastened  to  the  streets,  wrapped  in  the  first 
things  they  could  find.  The  most  ridiculous  and  absurd  rumours  were 
rapidly  circulated,  and  believed.  The  most  general  impression  seemed 
to  be  that  the  town  was  on  fire ;  the  next  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  been  assassinated ;  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  French  were 
advancing,  the  consternation  became  general,  and  every  one  hurried 
to  the  Place  Royale,  where  the  Hanoverians  and  Brunswickers  were 
already  mustering. 

Strange  rumours  were  now  whispered.  Some  said  that  the  enemy 
were  actually  at  the  gates  lying  in  ambush  to  surprise  the  city,  and 
some  that  the  security  of  the  English  General  arose  from  his  having 
bought  over  the  French.  Poor  Madame  Tissand,  who  had  risen  at 
the  first  alarm,  was  dreadfully  embarrassed  by  these  contradictory  sto- 
ries, and  according  as  one  or  other  prevailed,  the  French  Emperor  or  the 
,  Duke  of  Wellington,  became  the  god  of  her  idolatry.  The  confusion  of 
her  ideas  produced  the  most  absurd  mistakes,  and  she  frequently  be- 
gan invectives  which  ended  in  becoming  panegyrics  of  the  persons 
whom  she  did  not  mean  to  praise.  Annette  was  silent,  but  her  eye  and 
cheek  spoke  eloquently ;  and  notwithstanding  my  own  danger,  I  could 
scarcely  wish  destruction  to  the  army  which  contained  her  Louis. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  whole  population 
of  Brussels  seemed  in  motion.  The  streets  were  crowded  as  in  full 
day ;  lights  flashed  to  and  fro ;  artillery  and  baggage  waggons  were 
creaking  in  every  direction;  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  bugles 
sounded  loudly  "  the  dreadful  note  of  preparation."  The  noise  and 
bustle  surpassed  all  description  ;  here  were  horses  plunging  and  kick- 
ing amidst  a  crowd  of  terrified  burghers  ;  there  lovers  parting  from  their 
weeping  mistresses.  Now  the  attention  was  attracted  by  a  park  of 
artillery  thundering  through  the  streets  ;  and  now,  by  a  group  of  offi- 
cers disputing  loudly  the  demands  of  their  imperturbable  Flemish  land- 
lords ;  for  not  even  the  panic  which  prevailed  could  frighten  the  Flem- 
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ingfl  out  of  a  single  stiver  ;  screams  and  yells  occasionally  rose  above 
the  busy  hum  that  murmured  through  the  crowd,  but  the  general  sound 
resembled  the  roar  of  distant  ocean. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  the  Brunswickers  marched  from  the 
town,  still  clad  in  the  mourning  which  they  wore  for  their  old  Duke, 
and  burning  to  avenge  his  death.  Alas !  they  had  a  still  more  fatal 
loss  to  lament  ere  they  returned. 

At  four,  the  whole  disposable  force  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
collected  together,  but  in  such  haste,  that  many  of  the  officers  had  not 
rime  to  change  their  silk-stockings  and  dancing-shoes ;  and  some,  quite 
overcome  by  drowsiness,  were  seen  lying  asleep  about  the  ramparts, 
still  holding,  however,  with  a  firm  hand,  the  reins  of  their  horses  which 
were  grazing  by  their  sides. 

About  five  o'clock,  the  word  "  march"  was  heard  in  all  directions, 
and  instantly  the  whole  mass  appeared  to  move  simultaneously.  I  con- 
versed with  several  of  the  officers  previous  to  their  departure,  and  not 
one  appeared  to  have  the  slightest  idea  of  an  approaching  engagement. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  staff  did  not  quit  Brussels  till  past 
eleven  o'clock ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  they  were  gone,  that 
it  was  generally  known  the  whole  French  army,  including  a  strong 
corps  of  cavalry,  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Quatre  Bras,  where  the 
brave  Duke  of  Brunswick  first  met  the  enemy ; 

"  And  foremost  fighting— fell." 

Dismay  seized  us  all,  when  we  found  that  a  powerful  French  army  was 
really  within  twenty-eight  miles  of  us ;  and  we  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  the  awful  contest  which  was  taking  place.  For  my  own  part,  I  had 
never  been  so  near  a  field  of  battle  before,  and  I  cannot  describe  my 
sensations.  We  knew  that  our  army  had  no  alternative  but  to  fly, 
or  fight  with  a  force  four  times  stronger  than  its  own  :  and  though  we 
could  not  doubt  British  bravery,  we  trembled  at  the  fearful  odds  to 
which  our  men  must  be  exposed.  Cannon,  lances,  and  swords,  were 
opposed  to  the  English  bayonet  alone.  Cavalry  we  had  none  on  the 
first  day,  for  the  horses  had  been  sent  to  grass,  and  the  men  were  scat- 
tered too  widely  over  the  country,  to  be  collected  at  such  short  notice. 
Under  these  circumstances,  victory  was  impossible;  indeed,  nothing 
but  the  staunch  bravery,  and  exact  discipline  of  the  men,  prevented 
the  foremost  of  our  infantry  from  being  annihilated ;  and  though  the 
English  maintained  their  ground  during  the  day,  at  night  a  retreat 
became  necessary. 

The  agony  of  the  British,  resident  in  Brussels,  during  the  whole  of 
this  eventful  day,  sets  all  language  at  defiance.  No  one  thought  of 
rest  or  food ;  but  every  one  who  could  get  a  telescope,  flew  to  the  ram- 
parts to  strain  his  eyes,  in  vain  attempts  to  discover  what  was  passing. 
At  length,  some  soldiers  in  French  uniforms  were  seen  in  the  distance ; 
and  as  the  news  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  it  was  soon  magnified  into 
a  rumour  that  the  French  were  coming.  Horror  seized  the  English 
and  their  adherents,  and  the  hitherto  concealed  partizans  of  the  French 
began  openly  to  avow  themselves  ;  tri-coloured  ribbons  grew  suddenly 
into  great  request,  and  cries  of  "  Vive  l'Empereur !"  resounded  through 
the  air.    These  exclamations,  however,  were  changed  to  "  Vive  le 
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French  came  as  captives,  not  conquerors. 

On  my  return  from  my  post  of  observation,  I  found  Madame  Tissand 
and  Annette  busily  employed  in  making  a  whole  basket-full  of  tri-co- 
loured  cockades. 

"  Ah  ca  Monsieur  I"  cried  Annette  gaily.  "  Voila  ma  corbeille  de 
manage." 

I  sighed,  and  Annette's  joyful  countenance  immediately  lost  its  bright- 
ness. In  the  exuberance  of  her  joy,  she  had  forgotten  that  I  was  an 
Englishman,  and  now  blushing,  she  tried  to  heal  the  wound  she  had 
inflicted. 

"  Monsieur  n'aura  pas  besoin  de  se  facher,"  said  she  in  a  timid, 
hesitating  tone.  "  Si  les  Francois  arrivent,  les  camarades  de  Louis  re- 
specteront  le  bienfaiteur  de  sa  fiancee." 

I  thanked  the  pretty  Annette  for  her  courtesy,  but  whispered  that 
the  moment  for  it  was  not  yet  arrived,  as  the  French  who  were  ad- 
vancing were  only  prisoners. 

"  Prisonniers !"  exclaimed  Madame  Tissand,  dropping  a  half-finished 
cockade  from  her  fingers  as  she  spoke.  11  Ah  !  cest  une  autre  affaire 
cela !  Tiens,  ma  cbere,"  continued  she,  addressing  Annette,  and  tossing 
the  ribbons  and  cockades  altogether  in  the  basket.  "  Cache  les  pour 
le  moment ;  ils  serviront  toujours  en  cas  de  besoin  !" 

Alas!  there  were  that  day  many  Madame  Tissands  in  Brussels, 
and  all  equally  well  prepared,  "  en  cas  de  besoin." 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  walked  up  to  the 
Porte  de  Namur,  were  the  wounded  were  just  beginning  to  arrive. 
Fortunately,  some  commodious  caravans  had  arrived  from  England, 
only  a  few  days  before,  and  these  were  now  entering  the  gate.  They 
were  filled  principally  with  Brunswickers  and  Highlanders ;  and  it  was 
an  appalling  spectacle  to  behold  the  very  soldiers,  whose  fine  martial 
appearance  and  excellent  appointments  I  had  so  much  admired  at  the 
review,  now  lyin^  helpless  and  mutilated — their  uniforms  soiled  with 
blood  and  dirt — their  mouths  blackeued  with  biting  their  cartridges, 
and  all  the  splendour  of  their  equipments  entirely  destroyed.  When 


We  had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  They  are  fighting  like 
devils  ;  and  I 'm  off  again  as  soon  as  my  wound 's  dressed." 

An  English  lady,  elegantly  attired,  now  rushed  forwards — "  Is  my 
husband  safe  ?"  asked  she  eagerly. 

"  Good  God!  Madam,"  replied  one  of  the  men,  "  how  can  we  pos- 
sibly tell !  I  don't  know  the  fate  of  those  who  were  fighting  by  my 
side ;  and  I  could  not  see  a  yard  round  me."  She  scarcely  heeded  what 
he  said  ;  and  rushed  out  of  the  gate,  wildly  repeating  her  question  to 
every  one  she  met. 

Some  French  prisoners  now  arrived.  I  noticed  one,  a  fine  fellow, 
who  had  had  one  arm  shot  off;  and  though  the  bloody  and  mangled 
tendons  were  still  undressed,  and  had  actually  dried  and  blackened  in  the 
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sun,  be  marched  along  with  apparent  indifference,  carrying  a  loaf  of 
bread  under  bis  remaining  arm,  and  shouting  "  Viie  I'Empcreur!"  I 
asked  him  if  the  French  were  coming? 

"  Je  le  crois  bien,"  returned  he, "  preparez  un  souper,  mes  bourgeois 
— il  soupera  a  Bruxelles  ce  soir." 

'*  Pretty  information  for  me,"  thought  I. — •*  Don't  believe  him,  Sir," 
said  a  Scotchman,  who  lay  close  beside  me,  struggling  to  speak,  though 
apparently  in  the  last  agony.    "  It 's  all  right — I — assure— you — " 

The  wounded  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  experienced  surgeons  able  to  amputate  their  shattered 
limbs;  and  there  was  also  a  deficiency  of  surgical  intruments,  and  of 
lint.  The  Flemings,  however,  roused  by  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
shook  off  their  natural  apathy,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  supply  every  thing  that  was  necessary.  They  tore  up  their  linen  to 
make  lint  and  bandages;  they  assisted  the  surgeons  in  the  difficult 
operations,  and  they  gave  up  even  the  beds  they  slept  upon,  to  accom- 
modate the  strangers.  The  women,  in  particular,  showed  the  warmest 
enthusiasm  to  succour  the  wounded ;  they  nursed  them  with  the  ten- 
derest  care,  and  watched  them  night  and  day.  In  short,  their  kindness, 
attention,  and  solicitude  reflect  immortal  honour  on  the  sex.  The  very 
children  were  seen  leading  the  wounded  Highlanders  into  the  houses 
of  their  parents,  exclaiming,  '*  Voici  notre  brave  Ecossois !"  Even  the 
national  vice  of  covetousness  was  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment ;  rich  and  poor  fared  alike,  and  in  most  cases,  every  offer  of 
remuneration  was  declined. 

The  whole  of  Friday  night  was  passed  in  the  greatest  anxiety  ;  the 
wounded  arrived  every  hour,  and  the  accounts  they  brought  of  the 
carnage  which  was  taking  place  were  absolutely  terrific.  Saturday 
morning  was  still  worse ;  an  immense  number  of  supernumeraries  and 
runaways  from  the  army  came  rushing  in  at  the  Porte  de  Namur,  and 
these  fugitives  increased  the  public  panic  to  the  utmost.  Sauve  qui  peat  / 
now  became  the  universal  feeling;  all  ties  of  friendship  or  kindred 
were  forgotten,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  quit  Brussels  seemed  to  absorb 
every  faculty.  To  effect  this  object,  the  greatest  sacrifices  were  made. 
Every  beast  of  burthen,  and  every  species  of  vehicle  were  put  into  re- 
quisition to  convey  persons  and  property  to  Antwerp.  Even  the  dogs 
and  fish-carts  did  not  escape — enormous  sums  were  given  for  the  hum- 
blest modes  of  conveyance,  and  when  all  failed,  numbers  set  off  on 
foot.  The  road  soon  became  choked  up — cars,  waggons,  and  carriages 
of  every  description  were  joined  together  in  an  immoveable  mass  ;  and 
property  to  an  immense  amount  was  abandoned  by  its  owners,  who 
were  too  much  terrified  even  to  think  of  the  loss  they  were  sustaining. 
A  scene  of  frightful  riot  and  devastation  ensued.  Trunks,  boxes,  and 
portmanteaus  were  broken  open  and  pillaged  without  mercy  ;  and  every 
one  who  pleased,  helped  himself  to  what  he  liked  with  impunity.  The 
disorder  was  increased  by  a  rumour,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
retreating  towards  Brussels,  in  a  sort  of  running  fight,  closely  pursued  by 
the  enemy  ;  the  terror  of  the  fugitives  now  almost  amounted  to  frenzy, 
and  they  flew  like  maniacs  escaping  from  a  madhouse.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  distressing  scene.    A  great  deal  of  rain  had 
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fallen  daring  the  night,  and  the  unhappy  fugitives  were  obliged  literally 
to  wade  through  mud.  I  had,  from  the  first,  determined  to  await  my 
fate  in  Brussels ;  but  on  this  eventful  morning,  I  walked  a  few  miles  on 
the  road  to  Antwerp,  to  endeavour  to  assist  my  flying  countrymen;  I 
was  soon  disgusted  with  the  scene,  and  finding  all  my  efforts  to  be 
useful  unavailing,  I  returned  to  the  town,  which  now  seemed  like  a 
city  of  the  dead  ;  for  a  gloomy  silence  reigned  through  the  streets,  like 
that  fearful  calm  which  precedes  a  storm ;  the  shops  were  all  closed, 
and  all  business  was  suspended. 

During  the  panic  of  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  sacrifice  of  property 
made  by  the  British  residents  was  enormous.  A  chest  of  drawers  sold 
for  five  francs,  a  bed  for  ten,  and  a  horse  for  fifty.  In  one  instance, 
which  fell  immediately  under  my  own  observation,  some  household  fur- 
niture was  sold  for  one  thousand  francs,  (about  40/.)  for  which  the 
owner  had  given  seven  thousand  francs,  (280/.)  only  three  weeks  be- 
fore. This  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance ;  indeed  in  most  cases, 
the  loss  was  much  greater,  and  in  many,  houses  full  of  furniture  were 
entirely  deserted,  and  abandoned  to  pillage. 

Sunday  morning  was  ushered  in  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  tem- 
pests I  ever  remember.  The  crashing  of  thunder  was  followed  by 
the  roar  of  cannon,  which  was  now  distinctly  heard  from  the  ramparts, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  fearful  effect  of  this  apparent 
mockery  of  heaven.  I  never  before  felt  so  forcibly  the  feebleness  of 
man.  The  rain  was  tremendous — the  sky  looked  like  that  in  Poussin  s 
picture  of  the  Deluge,  and  a  heavy  black  cloud  spread,  like  the  wings  of 
a  monstrous  vulture,  over  Brussels.  The  wounded  continued  to  arrive 
the  whole  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  in  a  condition  which 
defies  description.  They  appeared  to  have  been  dragged  for  miles 
through  oceans  of  mud ;  their  clothes  were  torn,  their  caps  and  fea- 
thers cut  to  pieces,  and  their  shoes  and  boots  trodden  off.  The  ac- 
counts they  brought  were  vague  and  disheartening — in  fact,  we  could  only 
ascertain  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  late  on  Saturday  taken  up  his 
position  at  Waterloo,  and  that  there  be  meant  to  wait  the  attack  of  the 
French.  That  this  attack  had  commenced  we  needed  not  to  be  in- 
formed, as  the  roar  of  the  cannon  became  every  instant  more  distinct, 
till  we  even  fancied  that  it  shook  the  town.  The  wounded  represented 
the  field  of  battle  as  a  perfect  quagmire,  and  their  appearance  testified 
the  truth  of  their  assertions.  About  two  o'clock  a  fresh  alarm  was 
excited  by  the  horses,  which  had  been  put  in  requisition  to  draw  the 
baggage- waggons,  being  suddenly  galloped  through  the  town.  We  fan- 
cied this  a  proof  of  defeat,  but  the  fact  was  simply  thus ;  the  peasants, 
from  whom  the  horses  had  been  taken,  finding  the  drivers  of  the  wag- 
gons absent  from  their  posts,  seized  the  opportunity  to  cut  the  traces, 
and  gallop  off  with  their  cattle. 

As  this  explanation,  however,  was  not  given  till  the  following  day, 
we  thought  that  all  was  over ;  the  few  British  adherents  who  had  re- 
mained were  in  despair,  and  tri-coloured  cockades  were  suspended 
from  every  house.  Even  I,  for  the  first  time,  lost  all  courage,  and  my 
only  consolation  was  the  joy  of  Annette.  "  England  cannot  be  much 
injured  by  the  loss  of  a  single  battle,"  thought  I ;  41  and  as  for  me,  it 
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is  of  little  consequence  whether  I  am  a  prisoner  on  parole,  or  a  mere 
wanderer  at  pleasure.  I  may  easily  resign  myself  to  my  fete ;  but 
this  poor  girl  would  break  her  heart  if  she  lost  her  lover,  for  he  is 
every  thing  to  her."  In  this  manner  I  reasoned,  but  in  spite  of  my  af- 
fected philosophy,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  all  natural  feeling ;  and 
when  about  six  o'clock  we  heard  that  the  French  had  given  way,  and 
that  the  Prussians  had  eluded  Grouche,  and  were  rapidly  advancing  to 
the  field,  I  quite  forgot  poor  Annette,  and  thanked  God  with  all  my 
heart.  At  eight  o'clock  there  was  no  longer  sny  doubt  of  our  success, 
for  a  battalion  of  troops  marched  into  the  town,  and  brought  intelli- 
gence that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
that  the  French  were  flying,  closely  pursued  by  the  Prussians. 

Sunday  night  was  employed  in  enthusiastic  rejoicing.  The  tri- 
coloured  cockades  had  all  disappeared,  and  the  British  colours  were 
hoisted  from  every  window.  The  great  bell  of  St.  Gudule  tolled,  to 
announce  the  event  to  the  surrounding  neighbourhood ;  and  some  of 
the  English,  who  had  only  hidden  themselves,  ventured  to  re-appear. 
The  only  alloy  to  the  universal  rapture  which  prevailed,  was  the  num- 
ber of  the  wounded  ;  the  houses  were  insufficient  to  contain  half ;  and 
the  churches  and  public  buildings  were  littered  down  with  straw  for 
their  reception.  The  body  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at 
Quatre  Bras,  was  brought  in  on  Saturday,  and  taken  to  the  quarters  he 
had  occupied  near  the  Chateau  de  Liicken.  I  was  powerfully  affected 
when  I  saw  the  corpse  of  one,  whom  I  had  so  lately  marked  as  bloom- 
ing with  youth  and  health  ;  but  my  eyes  soon  became  accustomed  to 
horrors. 

On  Monday  morning,  June  19th,  I  hastened  to  the  field  of  battle: 
I  was  compelled  to  go  through  the  forest  de  Soignes,  for  the  road  was 
so  completely  choked  up  as  to  be  impassable ;  and  I  had  not  proceeded 
far,  before  I  stumbled  over  the  dead  body  of  a  Frenchman,  which  was 
lying  on  its  face  amongst  the  grass.  The  corpse  was  so  frightfully 
disfigured,  and  so  smeared  with  mud  and  gore,  that  I  felt  horror- 
struck  ;  but  when,  on  advancing  a  little  farther,  I  saw  hundreds,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour,  thousands  of  slain,  I  found  my  pity  for  individuals 
merge  in  the  general  mass,  and  that  the  more  I  saw  the  less  I  felt ;  so 
true  it  is,  that  habit  reconciles  every  thing. 

The  dead  required  no  help  ;  but  thousands  of  wounded,  who  could 
not  help  themselves,  were  in  want  of  every  thing  ;  their  features,  swol- 
len by  the  tun  and  rain,  looked  livid  and  bloated.  One  poor  fellow 
had  a  ghastly  wound  across  his  lower  lip,  which  gaped  wide,  and 
showed  his  teeth  and  gums,  as  though  a  second  and  unnatural  mouth 
had  opened  below  his  first.  Another,  quite  blind  from  a  gash  across 
bis  eyes,  sat  upright,  gasping  for  breath,  and  murmuring,  "  De  l'eau ! 
de  l'eau  !"  The  anxiety  for  water  was  indeed  most  distressing.  The 
German  "  Vaser!  Vaser!"  and  the  French  44  De  l'eau !  De  l'eau!" 
still  seem  sounding  in  my  ears.  I  am  convinced  that  hundreds  must 
have  perished  from  thirst  alone,  and  they  bad  no  hope  of  assistance, 
for  even  humane  persons  were  afraid  of  approaching  the  scene  of  blood, 
lest  they  should  be  taken  in  requisition  to  bury  the  dead ;  almost 
every  person  who  came  near,  being  pressed  into  that  most  disgusting 
and  painful  service. 

This  general  burying  was  truly  horrible :  large  square  holes  were 
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dag  about  six  feet  deep,  and  thirty  or  fofty  fine  young  fellows  stripped 
to  their  skins  were  thrown  into  each,  pell  mell,  and  then  covered  over 
in  so  slovenly  a  manner,  that  sometimes  a  hand  or  foot  peeped  through 
the  earth.  One  of  these  holes  was  preparing  as  I  passed,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  army  were  stripping  the  bodies  before  throwing  them  into 
it,  whilst  some  Russian  Jews  were  assisting  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
dead,  by  chiseling  oot  their  teeth  !  an  operation  which  they  performed 
with  the  most  brutal  indifference.  The  clinking  hammers  of  these 
wretches  jarred  horribly  upon  my  ears,  and  mingled  strangely  with  the 
occasional  report  of  pistols,  which  seemed  echoing  each  other  at  stated 
intervals,  from  different  corners  of  the  field.  I  could  not  divine  the 
meaning  of  these  shots,  till  I  was  informed,  that  they  proceeded  from 
the  Belgians,  who  were  killing  the  wounded  horses.  Hundreds  of 
these  fine  creatures  were,  indeed,  galloping  over  the  plain,  kicking  and 
plunging,  apparently  mad  with  pain,  whilst  the  poor  wounded  wretches 
who  saw  them  coming,  and  could  not  get  out  of  their  way,  shrieked  in 
agony,  and  tried  to  shrink  back  to  escape  from  them,  but  in  vain. 

Soon  after,  I  saw  an  immense  horse  (one  of  the  Scotch  Greys)  dash 
towards  a  Colonel  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  bad  had  his  leg  shatter* 
ed;  the  horse  was  frightfully  wounded,  and  part  of  a  broken  lance 
still  rankled  in  one  of  its  wounds.  It  rushed  snorting  and  plunging 
past  the  Frenchman,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  piercing  cry  as  it 
approached.  I  flew  instantly  to  the  spot,  but  ere  I  reached  it  the  man 
was  dead  ;  for,  though  I  do  not  think  the  horse  had  touched  him,  the 
terror  he  felt  had  been  too  much  for  his  exhausted  frame. 

Sickened  with  the  immense  heaps  of  slain,  which  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  I  was  preparing  to  return,  when  as 
I  was  striding  over  the  dead  and  dying,  and  meditating  on  the  horrors 
of  war,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  young  Frenchman,  who  was 
lying  on  his  back,  apparently  at  the  last  gasp.  There  was  something 
in  his  countenance  which  interested  me.  and  I  fancied,  though  I  knew 
not  when,  or  where,  that  I  had  seen  him  before.  Some  open  letters 
were  lying  around,  and  one  was  yet  grasped  in  his  band  as  though  he 
had  been  reading  it  to  the  last  moment.  My  eye  fell  upon  the  words 
"  Mon  cher  fils,"  in  a  female  hand,  and  I  felt  interested  for  the  fate 
of  so  affectionate  a  son. 

When  I  left  home  in  the  morning,  I  had  put  a  flask  of  brandy  and 
some  biscuit  into  my  pocket,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  usefid  to  the 
wounded,  but  when  I  gazed  on  the  countless  multitude  which  strewed 
the  field,  I  felt  discouraged  from  attempting  to  relieve  them.  Chance 
had  now  directed  my  attention  to  one  individual,  and  I  was  resolved  to 
try  to  save  his  life.  His  thigh  was  broken,  and  he  was  badly  wounded 
on  the  left  wrist,  but  the  vital  parts  were  untouched,  and  his  exhaustion 
seemed  to  arise  principally  from  loss  of  blood. 

I  poured  a  few  drops  of  brandy  into  his  mouth,  and  crumbling  my 
biscuit  contrived  to  make  him  swallow  a  small  particle.  The  effects 
of  the  dose  were  soon  visible;  his  eyes  half  opened,  and  a  faint  tinge  of 
colour  spread  over  his  cheek.  I  administered  a  little  more,  and  it  re- 
vived him  so  much  that  he  tried  to  sit  upright.  I  raised  him,  and  con- 
triving to  place  him  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  support  him  against  the 
dead  body  of  a  horse,  I  put  the  flask  and  biscuit  by  his  side,  and  de- 
parted in  order  to  procure  assistance  to  remove  him. 
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I  recollected  that  a  short  time  before,  I  had  seen  a  smoke  issuing 
from  a  deep  ditch,  and  that  my  olfactory  nerves  had  been  saluted  by  s 
savoury  smell  as  I  passed.  Guided  by  these  indications,  I  retraced 
my  steps  to  the  spot,  and  found  some  Scotch  soldiers  sheltered  by  a 
hedge,  very  agreeably  employed  in  cooking  a  quantity  of  beefsteaks 
over  a  wood  fire,  in  a  French  cuirass ! !  I  was  exceedingly  diverted 
at  this  novel  kind  of  frying-pan,  which  served  also  as  a  dish ;  and  after 
begging  permission  to  dip  a  biscuit  in  their  gravy  for  the  benefit  of  my 
patient,  I  told  my  tale,  and  was  gratified  by  the  eagerness  which  they 
manifested  to  assist  me;  one  ran  to  catch  a  horse  with  a  soft  Hussar 
saddle,  (there  were  hundreds  galloping  over  the  field,)  and  the  rest 
went  with  me  to  the  youth,  whom  we  found  surprisingly  recovered, 
though  he  was  still  unable  to  speak.  The  horse  was  brought,  and  as 
we  raised  the  young  Frenchman  to  put  him  upon  it,  his  vest  opened, 
and  his  "  Utrel "  fell  out.  This  is  a  little  book  which  every  French 
soldier  is  obliged  to  carry,  and  which  contains  an  account  of  his  name, 
age,  pay,  accoutrements,  and  services.  I  picked  it  up,  and  offered  it 
to  my  patient — but  the  young  man  murmured  the  name  of  "  Annette," 
and  fainted. 

"  Annette !"  the  name  thrilled  through  every  nerve.  I  hastily  open- 
ed the  livret,  and  found  that  it  was  indeed  Louis  Tissand  whom  I  had 
saved  !  The  rest  is  soon  told.  Louis  reached  Brussels  in  safely,  and 
even  Madame's  selfishness  gave  way  to  rapture  on  recovering  her  son. 
As  to  Annette — but  why  perplex  myself  to  describe  her  feelings?  If 
my  readers  have  ever  loved,  they  may  conceive  them.  Louis  soon  re- 
covered ;  indeed  with  such  a  nurse  he  could  not  fail  to  get  well.  When 
I  next  visited  Brussels,  I  found  Annette  surrounded  by  three  or  four 
smiling  cherubs,  to  whom  I  was  presented  as  le  bon  Anglais,  who  pre- 
served the  life  of  their  papa. 

FARRAGO  PEREGRINI  ;  OR,  RAMBLING  RHYMES. 

BY   PEREGRINE  PEN DRAGON,  OFFICER. 

**  Unpass'd  Alps  stop  me  ;  but  I'll  cut  them  all, 
And  march,  the  Muses'  Hannibal." 

Cowlev's  "  Motto." 

CANTO  I. 

"  Febo   

Tu,  che  sai  poetar,  servimi  d'ajo 
K  tiemmi  per  le  maniche  del  sajo." 

"  Sccchia  Rapiia."  Canto  I. 

There's  nothing  new  beneath  Dan  Phctbus'  ray — 

We  all  have  seen,  have  read  of  it,  and  know  it ; 
Nor  much  to  glean  'neath  Dian's  mystic  swav, 

Spared  by  the  "  Lover,  Lunatic,  and  Poet.*' 
Neat  common-place  is  difficult  to  say  ;  * 

And  if  we  make  a  hit,  'tis  said  we  owe  it 
To  by-gone  bard  or  living  wight  canorous, 
VYho  *ve  chanced  to  say  our  own  good  things  before  us.  f 

•  Difficile  est  proprie  comnmnia  dicere.— lion, 
t  Percant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixere. 
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"  Parlando  cose  che  'I  tacere    bello"  * 

'S  a  sentiment  in  Dante's  quaintest  style, 
Which,  like  a  soldier  and  an  honest  fellow, 

1  take  unto  myself,  courting  thy  smile, 
Sweet  reader,  at  my  rhymes,  ("  nought  but  prunello,") 

Blue  devils,  not "  bas  bleus,"  meant  to  beguile : 
"  Humanum  est  errare"  is  my  motto— 
A  pass  which  many  an  invalid 's  now  brought  to. 

Montaigne  was  charming  company  with  himself : 

He  penn'd  soliloquies,  and  called  them  "  Essays." 
So  every  wight,  who  writes  not  for  mere  pelf, 

Finds  friend  and  solace  in  his  pen,  unless  he 's 
Canker'd,  like  the  old  volumes  on  his  shelf ; 

And  Aim  no  muse  shall  charm,  nor  fancy  bless  his 
Visions, — which  'tis  luxury  to  indulge 
With  other  things  I 'm  going  to  divulge : — 

Videlicet — I  scribble  (like  Montaigne) 

In  friendly  gossip  and  all  due  civility. 
(I 'd  scorn  to  give  or  man  or  woman  pain.) 

I  set  up  no  pretensions  to  ability ; 
Heaven  knows  I 've  little  u  penchant"  to  be  vain. 

What  men  call  weakness,  women  seusibility, 
Is  copious  in  my  nature; — 'wish  'twere  less ; 
A  plaguy  thing  is  "  delicate  distress !'' 

Should  this  my  lonely  pastime  meet  the  light, 

(I  don't  intend  it  shall,  unless  by  stealth.) 
Take  notice,  ye  who  read,  I  only  write 

To  soothe  or  lure  the  "  tassel-gentle"  t  Health. 
My  heart  was  lighter  and  my  hopes  more  bright 

Some  few  years  back.    I  take  no  note  of  wealth  : 
I  want  not ;  but  I  strove  for  rank  and  honour, 
And  Fortune  wing'd  a  bullet — shame  upon  her ! 

Come  sine,  my  Muse,  the  miseries  accruing 

From  snips,  and  sickness,  and  the  nasty  sea ! 
Rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  a  storm  was  brewing 

Just  at  the  moment  we  got  under  weigh  ; 
Some  fell  down  stairs  (like  me),  and  some  fell  sp-w-ng, 

And  others  laughed — uncivil  toads ;  but  tbey 
Had  stomachs  like  the  bird  that  dines  ou  iron4 
To  giggle  thus  while  others  were  expiring ! 

"  O  si  sick  oranes"  would  be  consolation ; 

That  is,  translating  "  sic"  as  I  have  done ; — 
(Though  Addison  strove  to  put  it  out  of  fashion, 

I  must  confess  I  'ra  partial  to  a  pun.) 
The  natural  reading  puts  a  different  face  on 

Hie  shrewd  quotation,  and  thus  makes  it  run : — 
"  O  blessed  are  the  ramparts  that  environ 
The  pukeless  maw  that  pastures  on  cold  iron  !" 

Bluff  blew  the  blast,  and  every  soul  grew  qualmish  ; 

The  stoutest  stared,  like  "  Patience"  ogling  "  Grief," — 
(As  I  do  when  the  sea  is  swell'd,  though  calmish.) 

Most  in  the  rushing  cataract  found  relief ; 

*  Talking  of  things 't  were  better  leave  unsaid. 

t  "  Oh  !  for  a  falconer's  voice,  to  lute  the  tassel-gentle  back  again." 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

J  The  ostrich,  to  wit. 
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Some  groan 'd  a  sort  of  "  sotto-voce"  psalmish 

Hymn  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  eke  their  chief — 
Lumber,  both  live  and  dead,  the  ttoor  was  strewing ; 
One  woman  (French)  like  love-sick  puss  was  mewing  ! 

And  ever  and  anon  the  damn'd  below 

Yell'd  fierce  responses  to  the  powers  above — 
(The  devil's  in  the  sea,  it  moves  one  so !) 

Ladies  should  try  a  packet  to  make  love  ; 
There  they  may  feel,  not  feign,  "  decorous  woe." 

I 've  known  th'  experiment  sometimes  lucky  prove. 
Mis'ry  is  fond  of  linking  strange  bed-fellows ; 

And  Pity  's  kin  to  Love,  as  poets  tell  us. 

Twas  hot  as  Satan's  summer-house,  and  smelt 
"Of  compounds  villainous.'    I  should  have  died 

Within  twelve  hours.    One  in  his  agony  knelt 
Athwart  my  body,  as  I  lay  nor  tried 

To  rid  me  of  the  incubus — I  felt 

Voiceless  and  without  life ;  but  once  I  cried 

"  For  God's  sake  empt'  this  /'  but  the  staggering  steward 

Spill'd  it  upon  me,  for  just  then  it  blew  hard. 

And  at  the  landing  such  a  blank  "  cortege" 

Of  drench'd  and  haggard  wretches  scrambling  out, 

Of  every  size,  and  shape,  and  sex,  and  age ; 
Trunk,  bag,  and  baggage,  soak'd  and  strewn  about ; 

Quash'd  bandboxes,  and  ladies  in  a  rage ; 

"  Douane"  and  passports,  porters,  rabble,  rout ! 

When  moor'd  at  last  within  Dessin's  Hotel,* 

A  traveller  feels  as  if  escaped  from  hell ! 

"  Vive  le  Rot  George  /"   God  bless  the  English  King  !  + 
Calais  still  echoed — Creci,  and  Poictiers, 

And  Waterloo  forgot,  her  walls  now  ring 

With  pride,  and  praise  of  what  e'en  Hate  reveres— 

The  majesty  of  manner,  modelling 

The  nobler  gifts  its  polish  more  endears  ! 

We  drank  the  health  of  George  in  Chambertin 

His  Majesty  bad  pledged  their  nation  in. 

A  Dutch  canal  is  not  more  Dutch  and  dreary 
Than  the  "  Chaussee"  you  rumble  on  from  Calais  ; 

The  only  views  "  en  passant"  that  were  cheery 

From  four  blue  eyes,J  with  more  of  milk  than  malice, 

Consoled  us  at  "  L'Europe"  (Montreuil)  when  weary. 
Ditto,  one  pair,  Chantilly,  near  the  palace, 

Mon  hotesse  of  the  "  Bourbon."    "  Dear  deceit !" 

To  part  with  cash  to  honied  tongues  is  sweet ! 

Paris  1  the  fountain-head  of  modesty  ! 

"  Pnetorium"  of  the  virtues  cardinal ! 
Where  nought  is  show,  and  all  is  honesty, 

Where  amiability  is  all  in  all. 


■  Calais. 

t  His  Majesty  had  just  quitted  Calais  for  Hanover  when  I  arrived  there.  Dessin 
said  to  me,-"  J'avois  beaucoup  oui  dire  de  la  bonne  mine  et  des  manieres  gracieuses  de 
sa  Majeste— raais  jVtois  bien  loin  de  la  rtalite."  The  impression  the  British  monarch 
made  on  the  French  was  prodigious, 

*  Videlicet— of  the  hostess  and  her  sister,  two  pretty  "  Blondes." 
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Against  the  hints  of  Envy  thus  protest  I, 

If  scribes  be  found  whose  slander  criminal 
Would  lodge  the  devil  in  the  "  Champs  Elwees" 
Quite  gay  as  when  in  Eden— and  as  bu*y. 

How  amiable  your  language,  ways,  and  people 

Your  eating  too  is  doubtless  "  tees  aimable ;" 
Twould  be  superfluous  to  praise  your  tipple 

Thou  "  alma  mater"  of  the  gourmand  rabble. 
Your  stream  of  pleasure  scarcely  shows  a  ripple, 

While  tides  of  tongue  in  husky  burrings  babble 
Along  the  throng'd  boulevard  and  promenade, 
Where  artless  beauty  coily  courts  the  shade ! 

Knights  of  the  whisker  and  the  shaggy-lip, 

"  Booing"  or  bold,  half  bully  and  half  beau, 
Like  the  sheep-worrying  hound,  ye  gnaw  the  whip 

That  lash'd  ye  from  the  prey  ye  mangled  so ; 
And  as  our  geese,  a  migratory  trip 

To  fashion's  focus  needs  must  undergo, 
Ye  cram  and  pluck  them,  while  the  tickled  fool 
To  sneering  poachers  proves  a  booby  tool. 

Shame  on  the  hordes  of  British  that  infest 

The  capital  of  their  arch-enemy ! 
Welcomed  by  Hate  in  act  but  ill  represt, 

Graven  on  the  brow  and  flashing  from  the  eye  ) 
Mask'd,  meddling,  venal,  all  but— -badly  dr&tt, 

If  to  "  the  sex  of  France  from  home  ye  fly, 
Enquire  in  Paris  their  pet-name  for  you ; 
You  '11  find,  I  think,  'tis—"  Milor  Pot-a-feu  /"  f 

Fantastic  capital !  pretending  race  ! 

Careless  of  worth,  as  of  its  semblance  vain, 
Habit  has  stamped  upon  your  mutual  face 

The  leer  of  Pleasure  and  the  scowl  of  Gain. 
Buildings,  where  point  and  paint  good  taste  replace, 

Sombre  yet  trick'd,  the  inmates'  shifts  explain. 
Compare  with  these  a  London  street.  The  work 
Looks  solid — like  a  Quaker  by  a  Turk. 

Thou  hast  one  scene,  more  suited  to  Lew  Chew  \ — 

(Utopia  was  discovered  by  the  Alceste, 
And  so  may  the  North  Pole  by  Parry's  crew  !) 

I  love  to  see  the  dead  serenely  rest 
In  rural  dwellings — where  a  friend  may  strew 

Their  turf  with  flowers— and  believe  them  blest. 
Amongst  the  morticisms  of  "  Pere  la  Chaise," 
The  following  Euthanasia  merits  praise  : — 

"  When  man's  day-dreams  are  over, 
And  his  sunny  hopes  are  set — 
When  he  wanders  a  listless  rover 
To  some  loved  spot  clinging  yet ; 

*  The  face  of  the  country  is  an  entire  contrast  to  the  surface  of  society.— While  the 
one  displeases  by  its  ill  -assorted  rudeness  and  bleak  monotony,  the  gloss  spread  over  the 
Utter,  like  the  insidious  varnish  of  a  doubtful  painting,  reflects  our  view  from  the  intrin- 
sic qualities  of  the  people. 

t  Which  may  be  translated,  a  convenient  instrument  to  make  the  pot  boil— or  any 
thing  else  equally  respectful. 

X  If  it  be  true  that  the  primitive  virtues  of  those  remote  islanders  prove  to  have  been 
a  hoax  on  our  gallant  tars,  the  dissipation  of  so*  beautiful  an  illusion  is  a  loss  to  huma* 
aity— the  "  Fata  Morgana"  of  morals. 
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"  When  the  faith  he  fondly  cherish'd 
In  friends  is  undeceived. 
When  his  bud  of  renown  hath  perish'd, 
Its  promise  unachieved ; 

"  When  the  eyes  that  could  brightly  enthral  him 
Beam  unseen  o'er  the  severing  wave, 
And  the  lips  that  might  sweetly  recal  him, 
May  not  e'en  sigh  w  Adieu"  o'er  his  grave  ; 

"  When  his  spirit  is  well  nigh  broken, 
By  care  and  suffering  crush'd, 
And  his  fate  has  scarce  left  him  a  token 
Of  aspirings  for  ever  hush'd  ; 

"  When  the  present  seems  cold  and  blighted, 
The  past  a  bright  dawn  o'ercast, 
Tlie  future  a  desert  benighted, 

Where  Obscurity  shrouds  him  at  last ; — 

'<  Oh,  who  would  not  rather  slumber 
In  the  still  and  senseless  tomb  ! 
One  spirit  released  from  tlie  number 
Who  strive  with  an  adverse  doom  ?" 

[To  be  continued.] 


TWELVE  YEARS'  MILITARY  ADVENTURE.* 

"  Boutez  en  avant"  is  an  excellent  motto,  both  as  to  mundane  mat- 
ters and  the  mens  divinior."  We  observe  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
that,  in  these  "  piping,  (quere  cigar  ring)  times  of  peace,"  our  gallant 
comrades  of  both  services  press  forward  as  earnestly  and  successfully  in 
the  ranks  of  literature  ns  they  did  a  few  years  back  to  the  cry  of"  Saint 
George  and  merry  England,"  when  the  flag  of  war  was  unfurled. 

The  narrative  of  the  officer  whose  "  Memoirs"  arc  now  before  us,  is, 
as  it  professes  to  be,  a  tale  of  adventure,  of  remarkable  variety,  and  told 
with  the  spirit  and  easy  frankness  of  an  "  unlettered  soldier,"  to  use  the 
modest  phrase  of  the  author. 

The  account  of  the  domestic  diagnosis  by  which  professions  were 
selected  for  himself  and  his  brothers,  and  of  his  early  induction  to  that 
of  arms,  is  to  the  life. 

"  Out  of  a  family  of  six  boys  it  was  pro))er  that  one  should  be  devoted  to  the 
infernal  gods;  and,  as  my  shoulders  promised  to  be  of  the  requisite  breadth,  and 
my  head  of  the  suitable  thickness,  1  was  chosen  as  a  fit  ottering;  or,  in  other 
words,  I  was  selected  for  the  military  profession,  as  being  the  greatest  dunce  in 
the  family.  But,  besides  the  above  natural  qualification  for  this  knock-my-head 
profession,  I  must  say  that  I  was  early  seized  with  the  red-coat  mania,  first 
caught,  I  believe,  by  accompanying  a  cousin  when  he  went  to  mount  guard  at 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  afterwards  evinced  in  a  predilection  for  painting  sol- 
diers on  cards,  and  putting  them  through  their  manoeuvres  on  the  table,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  evolutions,  however  beautiful,  which  could  be  performed  by  the 
six-and -twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet.  I  also  well  recollect,  that  among  the  sons 
of  my  father's  tenants  I  had  a  corps  raised  and  disciplined  after  my  own  man- 
ner, which  they  used  to  call  my  ragged  regiment.  Whether  these  early  pro- 
fessional indications  are  to  be  depended  upon  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 

•  Twelve  Years'  Military  Adventure  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  or  Memoirs  of  an 
Officer,  who  served  in  the  Annies  of  His  Majesty  and  of  the  East  India  Company  be. 
tween  the  years  1802  and  1814,  &c.  in  2  Vols. 
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my  parents  acted  upon  them  in  some  degree ;  for  one  of  my  brothers  was  </x- 

Sressly  fixed  upon  as  the  sailor  of  the  family,  because  he  was  observed  one 
ay,  through  the  key-hole  of  a  room  into  which  he  had  locked  himself,  busily 
employed  in  yo-hoing  a  table,  which  he  had  turned  upside  down  for  a  ship; 
and  another  was  afterwards  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Master-general  of  the  Ord- 
nance for  the  artillery,  because  he  used  to  spend  all  his  pocket-money  in  buying  little 
brass  cannons,  and  firing  them  off,  to  the  annoyance  of  my  mother's  nerves. 
Had  the  opinions  of  the  learned  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim  been  then  pro- 
mulgated to  the  world,  my  parents  would  have  had  a  comparatively  easy  task 
in  the  choice  of  professions  tor  their  children  :  for  they  would,  in  that  case,  only 
hare  had  to  ascertain  the  prominent  bump  in  the  cranium  of  each  boy.  As 
it  was,  they  acted  up  to  the  hest  of  their  lights  ;  and  whether  they  judged  rightly 
with  reiiard  to  me,  that  is,  whether  I  do  really  possess  the  bump  military,  or 
murderous  bump,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  same  thing,  will,  perhaps,  be  dis- 
covered in  the  following  memoirs. 

u  With  the  view  of  getting  me  a  jjjood  start  in  my  profession,  a  commission 
was  purchased  for  me  in  a  newly-raised  regiment ;  it  being  intended,  through 
the  means  of  my  maternal  uncle,  who  commanded  the  corps,  to  have  me  kept 
on  the  strength  until  I  had  completed  the  usual  quantum  of  education  to  capa- 
citate me  for  joining  a  marching  regiment.  I  never  shall  forget  the  feelings 
with  which,  at  nine  years'  old,  I  learned  that  I  had  the  honour  of  bearing  his 
Majesty's  commission." 

But  the  aspirations  of  our  youthful  hero  were  sadly  damped  by  the 
Duke  of  York's  order,  prohibiting  school-boys  from  holding  commissions 
in  the  army.  He  was  placed  on  half-pay,  and  sent  to  Winchester 
school. 

**  Most  of  my  readers  must  know,  or  have  heard  of,  the  emblematical  device 
which  is  painted  on  the  wall  of  Winchester  school-room.  At  top  is  a  mitre  and 
crozier,  with  the  words  ant  disce  under  them  ;  beneath  that  a  sword  and  an  ink- 
horn,  with  the  words  aut  diaccde ;  lastly,  a  rod,  with  the  remainder  of  the  verse, 
tnantt  *or*  tertia,  ctedi.  It  was  my  lot  to  follow  the  middle  course,  and  to 
take  my  departure,  not  however  before  I  had  received  such  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  apple  twigs,*  that  I  could  easily  distinguish,  by  the  toucn  of  the  wood 
alone,  all  the  gradations  from  a  golden  pippin  to  a  codling." 

Thus  qualified  "  d  posteriori"  his  destination  was  changed  to  a  cadet- 
ship  of  artillery  or  engineers,  and  he  proceeded  to  Woolwich  to  com- 
plete his  education  upon  "  d  priori"  principles.  This  important  preli- 
minary being  accomplished  more  to  the  author's  satisfaction  than  he  by 
any  means  expected,  he  took  his  departure  from  the  academy,  "  duly 
qualified  and  empowered  to  kill,  upon  the  most  approved  principles  of 
the  art,  such  of  his  fellow-creatures  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
as  should  presume  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  United  Company 
of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  East  Indies." 

In  1802,  he  embarked  for  India,  having  nearly  completed  his  17th 
year. 

Being  pressed  for  time  and  space,  we  must  pass  over  the  cadet's 
graphic  and  humorous  description  of  his  messmates  in  the  cuddy,  his 
arrival  at  Madras,  and  shrewd  remarks  upon  this,  to  him,  new  world. 
Soon  after,  he  took  the  field  with  the  Sladras  army  under  General 
Stewart,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  the  Mahrattas.  The 
division  of  General  Stewart,  amounting  to  10,000  fighting  men,  was 
joined  at  Hurryhur,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore's 

•  At  Winchester  school,  four  apple  twigs  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick  are  used  instead  of 
(ha  usual  instrument  of  castigation,  a  birch  rod. 
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dominions,  by  the  division  of  the  army  from  Seringapatam  under  Ge- 
neral Wellesley— the  whole  force  then  assembled  amounting  to  about 
20,000  effectives. 

"  A  detachment  was  immediately  formed,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Wellesley,  and  another  engineer  officer  and  myself  were  directed 
to  join  it.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  that  extraordinary  man,  who  has 
since  proved  himself  the  greatest  commander  of  the  age,  and  justly  earned  the 
title  of  the  Invincible  Wellington.  He  had  only  just  attained  the  rank  of  Major- 
General ;  but  he  had  already,  by  his  successful  campaign  against  Doondiah,  one 
of  Tippoo's  adherents,  who  had  raised  the  standard  of  the  Tiger  after  the  fall  of 
his  master,  acquired  considerable  reputation ;  although  but  a  short  time  before, 
at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  an  untoward  circumstance  had  nearly  been  the  means 
of  crushing  in  the  bud  that  genius  which  has  since  so  proudly  blossomed  forth 
to  the  glory  of  England,  and  the  fruit  of  which  has  been  the  liberation  of  Europe. 
As  I  have  been  often  asked  for  an  account  of  this  affair,  which  has  made  some 
noise  in  the  world  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  Grace,  I  shall  lay  before  my  reader 
the  particulars,  as  communicated  to  me  by  the  only  person  who  could  possibly 
give  a  fair  account  of  the  business,  that  is,  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel 
M'Kenzie,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  who  was  then  attached  to  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley's  division,  and  who  accompanied  him  during  the  whole  of  the  affair  in 
question. 

**  Shortly  after  the  investment  of  Seringapatam,  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  com- 
manded what  was  called  the  Nizam's  detachment,  was  ordered  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  the  ground  intended  as  the  scene  of  our  operations  during  the  siege. 
The  night  appointed  for  this  duty  was  particularly  dark.  Pushing  on  rather  too 
eagerly  with  the  light  company  of  the  33d  regiment,  which  had,  by  those  means, 
got  separated  from  the  main  body,  he  came  suddenly  on  a  work  of  the  enemy's, 
who  opened  a  heavy  fire.  The  light  company,  finding  themselves  unsupported, 
retreated  rather  precipitately,  leaving  Colonel  Welleslev  and  Captain  M'Kenzie 
by  themselves.  In  this  predicament  they  endeavoured  to  regain  their  division  ; 
but  in  the  attempt,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  quite  lost  their  way, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  groping  about  for  some  hours  that  they  succeeded  in  re- 
gaining the  British  camp,  but  without  their  division.  Having  proceeded  to  head- 
quarters, to  report  the  state  of  affairs,  Colonel  Wellesley,  hearing  that  General 
Harris  was  asleep,  threw  himself  on  the  table  of  the  dining  tent,  and,  being  rauoU 
fatigued  with  the  night's  labour,  fell  fast  asleep.  The  uext  in  command  had, 
in  the  interim,  after  the  repulse  of  the  head  of  the  column,  and  the  loss  of  the 
commander,  thought  it  prudent  to  proceed  no  farther,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  back  to  the  camp  with  the  division.  Arriving  at  the  tent  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief to  make  his  report,  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  missing  superior, 
fast  locked  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  in  the  situation  above  described.  Tlus 
affair,  of  course,  made  considerable  noise,  and  things  were  whispered  about  not 
at  all  to  the  advantage  of  Colonel  Wellesley  ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
commander-in-chief  must  have  partaken  of  this  feeling  towards  the  Colonel ; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  ordered  General  Baird  to  undertake  the  attack  which 
had  failed  the  preceding  night.  General  Baird  most  handsomely  requested  that 
Colonel  Wellesley  might  again  be  appointed  to  the  duty,  as  he  was  convinced 
that  the  circumstances  which  had  caused  his  failure  were  purely  accidental. 
Colonel  Wellesley  was  accordingly  directed  to  make  another  attempt  the  night 
following,  and  succeeded  :  yet,  so  poisonous  is  the  breath  of  slander,  and  so 
rapidly  is  it  wafted,  if  not  by  the  loud  trumpet  of  fame,  at  least  by  the  low  but 
quick  vibrations  of  malice,  that  it  required  years  of  victory  entirely  to  wipe 
away  the  impressions  then  received  from  the  minds  of  those  who  are  more  ready 
to  listen  to  evil  than  to  good  report.  For  ray  part,  even  before  I  heard  Colonel 
M'Kenzie's  version  of  the  affair,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  fact  of  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley's  having  fallen  asleep  on  General  Harris's  table  in  the  way  he  did,  was 
a  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  not  acted  disgracefully  ;  for  who,  under  that  con- 
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victkm,  could  have  had  his  mind  sufficiently  at  ease  to  yield  himself  up  to  sleep, 
if  ever  so  overcome  with  fatigue  ?  Besides,  any  imputation  of  deficiency  of  cou- 
rage must  equally  have  applied  to  Colonel  M'Kenzie,  whose  bravery  and  sang- 
froid in  action  were  proverbial.  This  circumstance  is  a  proof  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  make  a  breach  in  a  soldier's  reputation  than  to  repair  it ;  for  it  is  more 
than  probable  that,  had  not  Colonel  Welleslev  been  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
Governor-General,  he  never  would  have  had  a  chance  of  getting  over  this  affair. 

"  The  appearance  and  demeanour  of  General  Welleslev  were  such  as  at  first 
sight  to  inspire  confidence,  which  feeling  was  not  diminished  on  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance. All  those  who  served  under  him  looked  up  to  him  with  that  de- 
gree of  respect,  I  might  almost  say  of  awe,  which,  by  combining  an  implicit 
obedience  to  his  commands  with  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures,  was  calculated  to  draw  forth  all  the  energies  of  man  in  the  execution 
of  his  orders/' 

Having  traversed  the  Mahratta  country,  and  reached  the  scene  of 
action  near  Poonah,  the  author  thus  explains  the  cause  of  the  war 
just  commenced. 

"  As  I  am  now  about  to  detail  the  operations  of  General  Wellesley's  force  in 
the  celebrated  war  with  the  Mahrattas  in  1803,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  say  a 
few  words  regarding  its  origin.  The  ostensible  cause  was  the  interference  of  the 
British  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Paishwah,  at  which  the 
Mahratta  chieftains,  Scindia  and  the  Berar  rajah,  pretended  to  take  umbrage; 
but  the  real  cause  was  the  growth  of  French  influence  among  those  powers,  and 
the  vast  increase  in  numbers  and  discipline  of  their  force  under  European  adven- 
turers. Monsieur  Perron,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Scindia,  had  alone  a  force 
of  about  20,000  infantry  regularly  disciplined,  with  a  large  park  of  artillery,  for 
die  support  of  which  he  had  a  district  allotted  to  him  in  the  Deccan.  It  is 
clear  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  exist  without  endangering  our  empire ; 
therefore,  however  people  may  question  the  justice  of  going  to  war,  no  one  can 
doubt  the  policy  of  seizing  the  first  opportunity  of  breaking  the  neck  of  this 
formidable  power." 

The  Battle  of  Attaye  must  for  the  present  close  our  extract. 

"  On  arriving  at  the  village  of  Nulniah,  after  a  march  of  fourteen  miles,  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  September,  we  found  ourselves  within  about  five  miles 
of  the  enemy's  camp,  instead  of  ten,  as  we  expected.  It  is  true  we  were  nearly 
that  distance  from  the  town  of  JafTerabad,  where  Scindia's  army  was  said  to  be 
posted ;  but  then  their  army,  which  occupied  a  considerable  space,  had  its  right 
not  less  than  three  miles  from  that  place.  By  these  means  we  were  not  only  fire 
miles  nearer  to  the  enemy  than  it  was  calculated  we  should  have  been  from  the 
information  received,  but  Colonel  Stevenson  was,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
distance  farther  off  than  he  ought  to  have  been.  Finding  matters  in  this  predi- 
cament, and  hearing  that  the  enemy  were  breaking  up  their  camp,  (which  must 
have  been  either  for  the  purpose  of  retreat,  or  for  attacking  us,)  1  think  the  Ge- 
neral was  quite  right  in  moving  on  to  the  attack.  After  he  had  come  to  this  de- 
termination, nothing  could  be  more  masterly  than  his  dispositions  for  the  battle, 
nor  could  any  thing  surpass  the  promptitude  and  decision  with  which  he  carried 
thera  into  effect.  On  arriving  at  the  village  of  Nulniah,  where  we  were  to  have 
halted  that  day,  the  Quarter-master-general  had,  as  usual,  marked  out  the  camp, 
and  I  was  employed  in  my  customary  duty  of  surveying  the  ground,  when  an 
order  came  to  withdraw  the  camp  colours,  as  the  division  was  moving  onwards. 
Galloping  up  to  the  column,  which  had  recommenced  its  march,  I  soon  ascer- 
tained the  cause.  As  I  passed  the  old  19th  dragoons,  whose  veteran  eyes  spar- 
kled at  the  idea  of  being  at  the  old  work  again,  I  was  hailed  by  a  friend,  *  My 
lad,'  said  he,  'your  maiden  sword  will  be  well  blooded  to-day.'   These  words 
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made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  for  they  were  the  last  I  heard  him  utter. 

He  fell  nobly,  at  the  head  of  his  squadron. 

"  About  12  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  from  a  high  ground,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  front  of  their  camp.  They  appeared  to  be  then  in  the  act  of 
striking  their  tents,  and  had  not  as  yet  taken  up  any  military  position.  Their 
encampment  extended  about  two  miles  between  the  rivers  Kailna  and  Jouah, 
which,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  about  a  mile  apart,  joined  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  their  left.  The  space  comprehended  in  this  parallelogram 
seemed  to  be  covered  by  one  living  mass,  compared  to  which  our  handful  of  men 
(for  we  had  but  4,500  British  troops  in  action,  one  battalion  and  the  rear-guard 
having  been  left  to  guard  the  baggage  and  stores  at  Nulniah),  was  but  as  a  drop 
to  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  their  tents  had  disappeared,  we  observed  their  infantry 
drawn  up  in  two  lines  parallel  to  the  above-mentioned  rivers,  the  left  of  their 
second  line  resting  on  the  village  of  Assaye,  which  was  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  river  Jouah,  while  their  cavalry  was  formed  in  large  masses  on  the 
right,  extending  as  far  as  the  village  of  Bokerduu. 

"  Hav  ing  viewed  their  position  for  a  short  time,  the  General  resolved  upon  at- 
tacking their  left  wing  in  flank,  hoping,  by  these  means,  to  compensate,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  smallness  of  his  numbers,  and  to  be  able  to  throw  their  infantry 
aud  artillery  into  confusion  before  they  could  form  a  front  to  oppose  him  ;  while 
his  own  flanks,  being  covered  by  the  two  rivers,  which,  from  the  scarped  nature  of 
their  banks,  could  be  crossed  by  cavalry  only  at  a  few  spots,  the  enemy's  horse  could 
not  be  brought  into  action  without  passing  through  their  infantry,  a  measure  which, 
if  attempted,  would,  in  all  probability,  throw  their  whole  army  into  irreparable 
confusion.  In  conformity  with  this  skilful  manoeuvre,  the  column  of  infantry 
was  directed  towards  a  pass  which  crossed  the  river  Kailna  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  enemy's  left  wing,  while  the  cavalry  remained  posted  on  the  height 
where  we  first  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  to  keep  in  check  two  large  masses  of 
horse,  which,  having  passed  the  Kailna,  had  posted  themselves  about  half  a  mile 
in  our  front.  I  was  particularly  struck  at  this  time  with  the  beauty  of  the  line 
formed  by  our  cavalry,  and  with  the  steady  movement  of  the  column  of  infantry, 
so  unlike  the  usual  order  of  march.  It  seemed  as  if  each  individual  felt  that 
this  was  to  be  the  test  of  discipline  against  numbers,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
utmost  steadiness  and  determination  could  make  up  for  the  appalling  disparity 
of  force,  of  which,  from  the  view  we  had  of  the  enemy's  army,  every  one  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging.  Not  a  whisper  was  heard  through  the  ranks ;  our 
nerves  were  wound  up  to  the  proper  pitch,  and  every  one  seemed  to  know  and 
to  feel  tliat  there  was  no  alternative  but  death  or  victory.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  even  fear  would  make  a  man  brave. 

"  As  the  infantry  approached  the  river,  the  enemy's  guns  opened  on  it,  but 
without  much  effect.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  head  of  the  column  begin 
to  ascend  the  opposite  bank,  than  it  was  met  by  a  shower  of  shot  from  a  battery 
advanced  near  the  bank  of  the  river  for  that  purpose,  which,  continuing  without 
intermission,  caused  us  severe  loss.  At  this  time  the  General's  orderly  dragoon 
had  the  top  of  his  head  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball,  but  the  body  being  kept  in 
its  seat  by  the  valise,  holsters,  and  other  appendages  of  a  cavalry  saddle,  it  was 
some  time  before  the  terrified  horse  could  rid  himself  of  the  ghastly  burden,  in 
the  endeavour  to  effect  which  he  kicked  and  plunged,  and  dashed  the  poor  man's 
brains  in  our  faces,  to  our  no  small  danger  and  annoyance. 

"  This  was  rather  an  ugly  beginning  I  thought.  Being  ordered  forward  to 
examine  the  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  and  to  observe  his  movements, 
I  had  scarcely  put  my  horse  into  a  gallop,  when,  in  passing  some  broken  ground, 
I  unkennelled  a  fox,  who,  giving  his  brush  a  swing  of  defiance,  set  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  enemy.  'Oho!'  my  lad,  said  I,  'on  any  other  occasion  you 
would  not  have  got  off  so  easily.'  Pursuing  my  way,  I  passed  close  to  and 
within  the  enemy's  videttes ;  when,  feeling  for  my  sword,  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary,  I  found  that  I  was  without  arms.  I  had  left  it  with  my  horse-keeper. 
It  mattered  not,  however,  for  they  were  too  much  intent  on  their  own  business 
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to  meddle  with  me.  On  gaining  die  top  of  die  high  ground  between  the  two 
rivers,  I  observed  the  enemy's  infantry  m  the  act  of  changing  their  front,  and 
taking  up  a  new  position,  with  their  right  to  the  river  Kailna  and  their  left  on 
the  village  of  Assaye.  This  manoeuvre  they  were  performing  in  the  most  steady 
manner  possible,  though  not  exactly  acording  to  Dundas ;  for  each  battalion  came 
up  into  the  new  alignement  in  line,  the  whole  body  thus  executing  a  kind  of 
echellon  movement  on  a  large  scale.  On  returning  to  report  this  to  the  General, 
I  found  that,  not  supposing  the  enemy  to  be  capable  of  such  a  manoeuvre  in  the 
face  of  an  attacking  force,  he  had,  in  conformity  with  his  original  intention  of 
attacking  them  in  flank,  already  formed  the  infantry  in  two  lines ;  while  the  cavalry, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  infantry  had  crossed  the  river,  had  quitted  its  first  positiou 
at  a  rapid  pace,  was  drawn  up  as  a  reserve  in  the  rear.  The  Mysore  and  Paish- 
wah's  horse  were  left  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  observe  the  movements 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  to  prevent  their  crossing  at  the  pass  in  our  rear. 

u  As  the  enemy's  guns  came  into  position,  they  opened  a  well-directed  fire  on 
our  little  army,  which  being  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  besides  one  of  ammunition 
tumbrils,  presented  a  sure  mark  for  their  shot,  which,  if  they  passed  over  one 
Hoe,  were  certain  to  take  efFect  in  another.  As  soon  as  the  General  was  informed 
of  the  alteration  in  the  enemy's  position,  he  changed  his  order  of  battle,  and, 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  front,  ordered  the  picquets  of  infantry,  which 
formed  the  right  of  the  first  line,  to  take  ground  to  the  right,  so  as  to  leave  room  for 
the  two  battalions  of  the  second  line  to  come  up,  while  the  74th  regiment,  which 
was  on  the  right  of  the  second  line,  was  ordered  to  oblique  and  form  on  the  right 
of  the  picquets ;  the  cavalry  being,  at  the  same  time,  directed  to  file  to  the  right  as 
far  as  the  river  Jouah.  Before  this  movement  could  be  effected,  however,  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  became  so  destructive  that  no  troops  could  long 
stand  exposed  to  it.  Indeed,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  closing  with  the 
enemy ;  for  already  had  some  confusion  been  occasioned  by  the  gun-bullocks 
and  their  drivers,  who,  unaccustomed  to  such  work,  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
do  any  thing  but  remain  stationary;  while  several  field-pieces,  which  had  been 
advanced  to  oppose  those  of  the  enemy,  were  already  put  hor»  de  combat.  The 
order,  therefore,  was  given  to  move  forward  :  the  second  line  was  directed  to 
complete  its  movement  during  the  advance ;  and  the  cavalry  to  support  our  right 
wing,  which  was  of  course  considerably  outflanked.  The  two  battalions  of  the 
second  line  were  not  long  in  taking  their  place  in  front;  but,  owing  to  the 
oblique  movement  of  the  picquets  being  continued  too  long,  not  only  was  the 
74th  regiment  prevented  from  gaining  their  flank,  but  these  two  weak  battalions, 
on  approaching  the  enemy's  position,  found  themselves  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  rest  of  our  infantry,  and  confronted  by  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
left  wing.  This  opening  in  the  line  was  rendered  still  greater  in  consequence  of 
the  sepoy  battalions,  in  the  endeavour  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  centre,  having 
crowded  in  on  the  78th  regiment  which  formed  our  extreme  left.  At  this  time 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  became,  indeed,  most  dreadful.  In  the  space 
of  less  than  a  mile,  100  guns,  worked  with  skill  and  rapidity,  vomited  forth 
death  into  our  feeble  ranks.  It  cannot,  then,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if,  in  many 
cases,  the  sepoys  should  have  taken  advantage  of  any  irregularities  in  the  ground 
to  shelter  themselves  from  the  deadly  shower,  or  that  even,  in  some  few  in- 
stances, not  all  the  endeavours  of  the  officers  could  persuade  them  to  move  for- 
ward. Notwithstanding  this,  the  main  body  of  the  infantry  continued  to  ad- 
vance rapidly  and  in  good  order,  and  were  not  long  in  coming  in  contact  with 
the  enemy's  right  wing,  which  they  forced  through  without  difficulty,  their  infantry 
standing  no  longer  than  the  guns  fired,  which,  however,  they  did  to  the  last,  many 
of  the  goJ u mda uze  having  been  bayoneted  in  the  act  of  loading  their  pieces. 

"  III  the  mean  time  the  picquets,  on  arriving  within  grape-shot  distance  of  the 
enemy,  had  been  so  roughly  handled,  that  they  hesitated  to  advance,  while  the 
74th  regiment,  which  was  in  their  rear,  was  prevented  from  charging,  as  no  doubt 
this  gallant  regiment  would  have  done,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  num- 
ber*, had  ks  front  only  been  clear.    Matter*,  however,  remained  not  lone  in 
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this  state ;  for  the  picquets,  retiring  in  confusion  on  the  74th,  (as  might  have 
been  expected)  left  it  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy's  left  wing,  while  a 
chosen  body  of  horse,  suddenly  wheeling  round  the  village  of  Assaye,  charged 
it  in  flank,  and  almost  completed  the  destruction  of  this  gallant  band,  which, 
though  now  reduced  to  the  strength  of  not  more  than  a  good  company,  still  clang 
round  its  colours,  undaunted  and  unbroken.  At  this  critical  moment,  the 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  Maxwell,  which  had  been  directed  to  act  according  to 
circumstances,  advanced  rapidly  over  the  ground  where  the  74th  and  picquets 
had  been  engaged,  and  charged  through  the  enemy's  left  wing,  under  a  shower  of 
musketry  and  grape. 

"  Previously  to  this,  however,  the  main  body  of  our  infantry  having,  as  I  said 
before,  forced  its  way  through  the  enemy's  right  wine,  (several  of  the  battalions 
of  which  had  rather  wheeled  back  on  the  cetitre  of  their  line  than  been  actually 
beaten  ofl'  the  field,)  found  itself,  though  victorious,  in  rather  an  awkward  situa- 
tion. Being  compelled  to  bring  up  its  left  shoulder,  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  enemy's  reserve,  which  was  posted  near  the  river  Jouah,  its  left  flank 
became,  of  necessity,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  its  right  to  the  fire 
of  their  centre,  which  had  faced  about  for  that  purpose ;  while,  from  the  non- 
appearance of  the  74th  and  picquets,  the  General,  who  had  advanced  with  the 
left  wing,  began  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  for  their  safety.  *  What  is 
our  cavalry  about  now  V  every  one  exclaimed.  But  the  words  were  scarcely 
out  of  our  mouths  when  we  saw  them,  headed  by  the  gallant  19th,  come  pour- 
ing through  the  enemy's  left  wing  like  a  torrent  that  had  burst  its  banks,  bearing 
along  the  broken  and  scattered  materials  which  had  opposed  it.  This  was  a 
noble  sight,  and  to  persons  in  our  situation  a  most  gratifying  one.  The  whole 
of  our  line  hailed  it  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  and,  advancing  at  double  quick 
time,  charged  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  drove  it  across  the  Jouah.  Elated  with 
their  success,  the  sepoys  now  began  to  disperse  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  but 
happily  the  78th  stood  their  ground  firmly,  and  thus  prevented  the  enemy's 
horse,  which  still  threatened  our  left  wing,  from  taking  advantage  of  this  im- 
prudence. The  recall  being  sounded,  the  infantry  was  formed  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  while  the  cavalry  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  foe. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy's  centre,  which  had  remained  uutouched,  closed 
in  upon  the  ground  before  occupied  by  their  left  wing,  and,  uniting  with  such 
of  their  artillery  and  infantry  as  had  been  passed  over  unhurt  by  our  cavalry, 
formed  itself  into  a  kind  of  crescent,  with  its  right  horn  resting  on  the  river  Jouah, 
and  its  left  on  the  village  of  Assaye ;  thus  presenting  themselves  in  a  fresh 
position  on  the  flank  of  our  infantry  ,  on  which,  having  collected  a  considerable 
number  of  their  guns,  they  re-comn.enced  a  heavy  fire.  The  battle  was  now  to 
be  fought  over  again,  with  this  difference,  that  the  contending  forces  had  ex- 
changed sides;  and,  had  the  enemy's  horse  behaved  with  the  least  spirit,  while 
our  cavalry  was  absent  in  pursuit  of  their  broken  battalions,  there  is  no  guessing 
what  the  consequence  might  have  been  ;  but,  happily  for  us,  they  kept  aloof. 
To  oppose  the  enemy  in  their  new  position,  the  sepoy  battalion  on  trie  right 
was  immediately  formed  en  potence,  and  advanced  against  them,  but  without 
effect,  being  compelled  to  retire.  Another  was  brought  forward  and  equally 
repulsed.  Our  cavalry  having,  by  this  time,  returned  from  the  pursuit,  and 
formed  on  our  lett,and  the  enemy's  horse  having  disappeared  before  them,  the 
General  ordered  the  78th  regiment  and  7th  cavalry  up  to  head  a  fresh  attack 
against  the  enemy's  infantry  and  guns,  which  still  defended  their  position  with 
obstinacy.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  formed  the  78th  regiment  in  line,  in 
directing  which  his  horse's  leg  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon-shot,  than  the  enemy, 
without  awaiting  the  attack,  commenced  their  retreat  across  tiie  Jouah,  which 
they  passed  in  tolerable  order  before  our  troops  could  come  up  with  them.  Pre- 
viously to  this  la^t  attack,  Colonel  .Maxwell  had  requested,  and  obtained,  per- 
mission, to  attack  a  considerable  hotly  of  infantry  and  guns,  which,  having 
formed  part  of  the  reserve,  were  seen  retiring  in  good  order  along  the  right  bank 
ot  the  Jouah.    Wishing  to  be  a  close  witness  of  a  charge  of  cavalry  ,  I  could  not 
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let  slip  such  an  opportunity ;  so,  seizing  a  sword  which  the  General's  horse- 
keeper  had  picked  up  on  the  field,  I  fell  in  among  the  files  of  the  19th  dragoons- 
We  were  not  long  in  coming  up  with  the  enemy,  who,  having  formed  with  their 
left  to  the  Jouah,  steadily  awaited  our  approach.  The  charge  was  sounded :  we 
advanced  with  rapidity,  amidst  a  shower  of  musquetry  and  grape,  which  latter  I 
could  actually  hear  rattling  among  our  ranks,  and  had  already  got  almost  within 
reach  of  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy,  who  still  gallantly  stood  their  ground,  when, 
instead  of  dashing  among  their  ranks,  I  suddenly  found  my  horse  swept  round  as 
it  were  by  an  eddy  torrent.  Away  we  galloped,  right  shoulders  forward,  along 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line,  receiviug  their  fire  as  we  passed,  till  having 
turned  our  backs  upon  them,  we  took  to  our  heels  manfully,  every  one  calling 
out, 4  Halt !  halt  P  while  nobody  would  set  the  example ;  till  at  last,  a  trum- 
pet having  sounded,  we  pulled  up,  but  in  complete  disorder,  dragoons  and  native 
cavalry  pell-mell.  On  this  occasion  Col.  Maxwell  fell  pierced  by  a  grape-shot. 
He  was  gallantly  leading  the  charge,  when  he  received  his  death-blow.  Hav- 
ing involuntarily  checked  his  horse,  and  thrown  his  arm  back,  when  he  received 
his  wound,  the  soldiers  immediately  behind  him,  not  knowing  tbe  cause,  mis- 
took the  gesture  for  a  signal  to  retire,  and  did  so  accordingly.  At  least,  this  was 
the  reason  afterwards  assigned  for  the  failure ;  and,  if  true,  it  shows  how  the  fate 
of  armies,  and  even  of  nations,  may  depend  upon  the  direction  of  a  single  shot. 
Another  second  or  two,  and  we  should  have  completed  the  overthrow  of  our  op- 
ponents, who  could  not  possibly  have  withstood  the  charge,  drawn  up  as  they 
were  in  line.  Indeed,  so  near  were  we  to  them  at  the  time  we  turned  about, 
that  several  of  the  squadron  officers,  whose  position  is  in  front,  had  their  horses 
wounded  with  bayonets.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  judge,  I  should  say  that  the 
failure  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  we  advanced  agaiust  the  enemy, 
having  approached  obliquely  instead  of  directly  perpendicular  to  their  front,  as 
wc  ought  to  have  done ;  by  which  means  we  glanced,  as  it  were,  past  their  line. 

"  Thus  closed  this  memorable  battle,  one  of  the  most  bloody  on  record  to  the 
victors.  Out  of  about  4,500  men  in  action,  upwards  of  2,000  were  either  killed 
or  wounded,  the  former  amounting  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  number— 
a  circumstance  unprecedented  in  warfare,  though  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  tbe  wounds  were  mostly  inflicted  by  artillery."  ' 
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They  live  in  their  fame 
Though  lowly  they  sleep  in  the  grave  ; 

Our  hearts  shrine  the  name, 
Our  tears  bathe  the  tomb,  of  the  brave  ; — 

Far,  far  from  their  Country, 
Remote  from  Affection's  fond  sigh, 

For  Faith  and  Liberty 
Britons  came  hither  to  die  1 
Then  sweet  be  their  sleep !  foreign  ladies  shall  sing  them  to  rest, 
While  Glory  shall  brighten  the  turf  that  now  presses  each  breast ! 

Mourn,  Portugal,  mourn 
The  heroes  who  sleep  in  the  grave — 

O'er  the  deep  were  they  borne, 
Thy  valleys  from  rapine  to  save ! 

From  the  arms  that  embraced  them 
In  Chivalry's  spirit  they  hied ; 

With  the  valour  that  graced  them 
They  rescued  a  nation — and  died  ! 
Yes  !  Victory  hallows  the  fields  where  their  relics  repose, 
And  Freedom  shall  dawn  o'er  the  land  where  their  memory  glows  ! 

C. 
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MANUSCRIPT  OF  GKNEltAL  MILL  EH. 

We  cannot  introduce  the  following  Extracts  from  unpublished 
Manuscripts,*  with  a  perusal  of  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Gene- 
ral Miller,  (with  permission  to  make  selections,)  without  adding  our 
tribute  of  professional  as  well  as  critical  applause  to  the  general  ex- 
pressions or  approbation  already  bestowed  on  his  memoirs  and  personal 
services. 

More  fortunate  than  the  generality  of  those  spirited  British  volun- 
teers, who,  borne  along  by  their  own  gallantry,  and  the  incitement  of 
mercenary  speculators,  rushed,  without  concert  or  coherency,  to  pine 
or  perish  amidst  the  civil  conflicts  of  disorganized  states,  General 
Miller  at  once  took  his  resolution,  and,  entering  the  service  of  his  elec- 
tion in  a  fixed  capacity  and  with  definite  prospects,  has  prosecuted  his 
military  career  with  a  degree  of  ardour,  fidelity,  and  intelligence,  which 
has  added  to  his  eminent  success  the  grace  of  undoubted  merit. 

"  Peruvian  Bak  ditti.— -The  vicinity  of  the  capital  is  occasionally  infested  by 
banditti,  carrying  on  operations  in  open  day  with  so  much  system,  that  all  who 
chance  to  travel  at  that  time,  are  sure  to  be  relieved  of  their  valuables.  These  rob- 
bers arc  composed  chiefly  of  free  mulattoes,  and  others  of  a  mixed  race.  The  evil 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  of  purely  Spanish  origin,  for  Indian 
honesty  in  retired  villages  is  so  great,  that  when  a  family  for  a  time  leaves  its  cage- 
like hut,  the  latch  less  wicket  is  left  ajar,  a  brush  is  placed  at  the  sill,  and  it  would 
be  worse  than  sacrilege  for  any  one  to  cross  the  threshold  under  any  pretence.  It 
has  happened  mat  the  brigands,  well  armed  and  well  mounted,  have  assembled, 
at  .distant  and  uncertain  periods,  within  a  mile  of  Callao.  They  direct  their 
course  towards  Lima,  stop  all  whom  they  meet,  and  having  very  civilly  lightened 
them  of  their  purses,  oblige  the  robbed  to  accompany  the  robbers  until  all  ar- 
rive near  to  the  city  gate,  when  the  bandits  disperse.  Some  ride  boldly  into  the 
town,  many  conceal  themselves  amongst  wild  canes,  whilst  others  cut  across  the 
country,  and  return  quietly  to  their  homes  to  enjoy  the  spoil,  or  follow  other  oc- 
cupations. The  banditti  on  such  extraordinary  re-unions,  amount  to  twenty  or 
thirty  in  number,  and  it  has  happened  that  they  have  had  above  twenty  carriages, 
besides  persons  dismounted  in  tneir  train,  regularly  brought  up  by  a  rear-guard, 
whilst  the  advanced  scouts  pushed  on,  to  secure  fresh  booty.  They  seldom 
commit  murder,  and  whenever  it  is  possible,  they  avoid  robbing  officers  of  the 
army,  or  civilians  in  the  employment  of  Government.  Neither  do  they,  when 
acting  in  smaller  parties,  attack  persons  of  note.  Foreigners  and  strangers  are 
in  general  their  usual  victims.  In  1822,  two  Chileno  gentlemen,  named  Erra- 
zurisand  Baras,  were  stopped.  Errazuris  told  the  chief  bandit,  mat  the  horse 
on  which  he  rode  was  a  borrowed  one  belonging  to  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
so  valuable,  that  he  could  not  replace  it.  He  therefore  entreated  that  the  animal 
might  not  be  taken.  The  robber  replied,  *  we  cannot  give  it  up  at  present,  as 
good  horses  are  exactly  what  we  are  most  in  need  of,  being  on  the  eve  of  a  dis- 
tant excursion;  but  say  where  you  live,  and  the  horse  shall  be  returned.'  A 
few  mornings  after  it  was  found  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  Dona  Rosita  Cortes, 
(a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Cortes,)  where  Errazuris  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence. The  other  gentleman,  from  whom  they  took  a  few  thousand  dollars,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  request  of  his  friend  was  so  readily  complied  with,  told  the  robbers 
tliat  he  had  no  more  money  than  what  they  had  taken,  and  begged  them  to  re- 
turn enough  to  subsist  upon  in  Callao.  They  asked  him  how  much  he  wanted. 
He  answered  a  few  doubloons ;  upon  which  the  robbers  refunded  a  hundred 

*  Which  will  appear  m  Addenda  to  the  Second  Edition  of  General  Miller's  Memoirs, 
now  in  the  press. 
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dollars;  and  all  parties  took  poiite  leave  of  each  other.  To  the  practice  of  abs- 
taining from  personal  violence,  and  to  the  discriminating  exemption  granted  to 
influential  persons,  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  impunity  enjoyed 
by  these  Cavaliers  de  nndustrie." 

After  describing  the  amphitheatre  for  Bull  Fights  at  Limn — a  circus 
of  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  in  which  three  tiers  of  boxes  enclose 
an  uncovered  arena, — the  General  proceeds  to  detail  that  national 
sport  itself,  which,  from  local  circumstances,  has  sufficient  novelty  to 
induce  us  to  extract  General  Miller's  description. 

"  Bulwiohts  at  Lima. — The  taste  for  bull-fights,  introduced  by  the  early 
Spaniards,  is  retained  by  their  American  descendants  with  undiminished  ardour. 
Tne  announcement  of  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  produces  a  state  of  universal  ex- 
citement. The  streets  are  thronged,  and  the  population  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, dressed  in  their  gayest  attire,  add  to  the  multitudes  of  the  city.  The  sport  is 
conducted  with  an  eclat  that  exceeds  the  bull-fights  in  every  other  part  of  South 
America,  and  perhaps  even  surpasses  those  of  Madrid.  The  death  of  the  bull, 
when  properly  managed,  creates  as  much  interest  in  the  ladies  of  Lima,  as  the 
death  of  the  hare  to  the  English  huntress,  or  the  winning  horse  to  the  titled  dames 
at  Newmarket  or  Doncaster.  Nor  can  the  pugilistic  fancy  of  England  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  event  of  a  prize-fight,  than  the  gentlemen  of  Lima  in  the 
scientific  worrying  of  a  bull. 

"  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  various  are  ideas  of  cruelty  in  different  countries. 
The  English,  for  instance,  exclaim  against  the  barbarity  of  the  bull-fight,  as  com- 
pared with  the  noble  sport  of  cock-fighting,  badger-baiting,  8cc.  But  their  en- 
lightened horror  could  not  exceed  the  disgust  shown  by  a  young  South  American, 
who  witnessed  a  casual  boxing-match  between  two  boys  in  Hyde  Park,  sur- 
rounded and  encouraged,  as  he  expressed  himself,  by  well-dressed  barbarians. 
It  is  amusing  to  witness  the  complacency  with  which  one  nation  accuses  another 
of  cruelty,  without  taking  a  glance  at  customs  at  home. 

"  The  bulls  destined  for  the  ring  are  obtained  principally  from  the  woods  in  the 
valleys  of  Chincha,  where  they  are  bred  in  a  wild  state.  To  catch  and  drive  them 
to  Lima,  a  distance  of  sixty  leagues,  is  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  expense.  A 
bull  is  given  by  each  gremio,  or  incorporated  trading  company  of -the  city.  The 
gremios  vie  in  decorating  their  donation,  which  is  bedizened  with  ribbons  and 
flowers ;  across  its  shoulders  are  suspended  mantles  richly  embroidered  with  the 
arms  of  the  gremio  to  which  it  belongs,  all  of  which  become  the  perquisite  of  the 
Toreador  or  Matador  who  slays  the  bull. 

"  The  price  of  admission  is  four  reals,  or  two  shillings ;  but  an  additional  charge 
is  made  tor  seats  in  the  boxes ;  and  the  managers  pay  a  considerable  tax  to  Go* 
vernment  on  every  performance. 

"  Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  fixed  upon  for  a  bull-fight,  every  street  lead- 
ing to  the  Amphitheatre  is  crowded  with  carriages,  horsemen,  and  pedestrians. 
All  are  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement,  the  highest  glee,  and  in  full  dress. 

a  The  business  of  the  ring  commences  about  2  p.  m.  by  a  curious  sort  of 
prelude.  A  company  of  soldiers  perform  a  despejo,  or  a  military  pantomime. 
The  men  having  been  previously  drilled  for  that  purpose,  go  through  a  variety 
of  fanciful  evolutions,  forming  the  Roman  and  Greek  crosses,  stars,  and  figures, 
so  describing  a  sentence,  such  as  viva  la  patria,  viva  San  Martin,  or  the  name 
of  any  other  person  who  happens  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  As  a 
final  c,  the  soldiers  form  a  circle,  face  outwards,  then  advance  towards  the  boxes, 
preserving  their  circular  order,  which  they  extend,  until  they  approach  close 
enough  to  climb  up  to  the  benches.  Every  movement  is  made  to  the  sound 
of  the  drum  :  the  effect  is  exceedingly  good.  A  band  of  music  is  likewise  in 
attendance,  and  plays  at  intervals. 

"The  prelude  being  over,  six  or  seven  toreador  enter  the  arena  on  foot,  dressed 
in  silk  jackets  of  different  colours,  richly  spangled  or  bordered  with  gold  or 
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silver  lace.  One  or  two  of  these  men,  and  who  are  called  rruitadoretf  are  par- 
doned criminals,  and  they  receive  a  considerable  sum  for  every  bull  they  kill. 
About  the  same  time  various  amateurs,  well  mounted  ou  steeds  gaily  caparisoned, 
fancifully  and  tastefully  attired,  present  themselves. 

"  When  all  is  prepared,  a  door  is  opened  under  the  box  occupied  by  the  mu- 
nicipality, and  a  bull  rushes  from  a  pen.  At  first  he  gazes  about  as  if  in  sur- 
prise, but  is  soon  put  upon  his  mettle,  by  the  waving  of  flags  and  the  throwing 
of  darts,  crackers,  and  other  aunoyances.  The  amateur  cavaliers  display  their 
horsemanship  and  skill  in  provoking  and  in  eluding  his  vengeance,  in  order  to 
catch  the  eye  of  some  favourite  fair  one,  and  to  gain  the  applause  of  their  friends 
and  the  audience.  They  infuriate  the  animal  by  waving  a  mantle  over  his  head, 
and  when  pursued  they  do  not  allow  their  horses  to  advance  more  than  a  few 
inches  from  the  horns  of  the  angry  bull.  When  at  full  speed,  they  make  their 
horse  revolve  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  remain  in  readiness  to  make  a  second 
turn  upon  the  animal.  This  operation  is  several  times  repeated  with  equal 
agility  and  boldness,  and  is  called  capear.  The  amateurs  then  promenade  around 
to  acknowledge  the  plaudits  bestowed.  This  species  of  sparring  on  horseback 
with  the  bull,  is  practised  only  in  South  America.  Indeed  in  no  other  part  of 
the  world  is  the  training  of  the  horses,  or  the  dexterity  of  the  horseman,  equal  to 
the  performance  of  such  exploits.  Effigies  made  of  skin  and  filled  with  wind,  and 
others  made  of  straw,  in  which  are  live  birds,  are  placed  in  the  arena.  The  bull 
tosses  them  in  the  air,  but  being  made  heavy  at  the  base,  they  come  to  the  ground 
always  retaining  an  upright  posture.  The  straw  figures  are  furnished  with  fire- 
works, which  are  made  to  take  fire  when  the  birds  escape  from  within,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  bull  has  the  flaming  and  cracking  figure  upon  his 
horns.  Sometimes  the  bull  is  maddened  by  fire-works  being  fastened  on  him, 
which  go  off  in  succession.  The  crackers  being  expended,  the  animal  usually 
stands  gazing  around  with  rolling  tongue,  panting  sides,  and  eyes  sparkling  with 
rage.  He  is  then  faced  by  the  principal  Matador,  who  holds  a  straight  sword  in 
one  hand  and  a  flag  in  the  other ;  as  the  bull  runs  at  him  at  full  speed,  the  Ma- 
tador coolly,  but  with  great  celerity,  takes  one  step  to  the  left,  holding  the  flag 
just  over  the  spot  he  occupied  when  the  bull  took  aim.  Being  foiled,  the  bull 
wheels  round,  and  charges  his  tormentor  a  second  time,  who  again  skilfully 
eludes  being  caught  on  the  horns:  this  is  repeated  about  three  times,  to  the  gteat 
delight  of  the  audience.  At  length  the  Matador  assumes  a  sort  of  fencing  atti- 
tude, and  at  the  critical  moment,  plunges  his  sword  into  the  bull's  neck,  near  to 
its  shoulders,  when  it  falls  dead  at  his  feet.  Handkerchiefs  are  waved,  and  ap- 
plauding shouts  resound  from  every  side.  Four  horses  richly  harnessed  then 
appear.  The  dead  bull  is  quickly  fixed  to  traces,  and  dragged  out  at  a  gallop, 
cneered  by  continued  acclamations. 

"  Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy, 

Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by."  Byron. 

"  Other  bulls  are  killed  in  the  same  way  by  successive  Matadores.  One  is  ge- 
nerally despatched  by  means  of  a  long  knife  grasped  by  the  Matador,  so  that 
when  his  arm  is  extended,  the  blade  is  perpendicular  to  the  wrist.  The  bull  being 
worried  for  a  time,  the  Matador,  instead  of  receiving  him  on  the  point  of  a 
sword  as  before,  steps  one  pace  aside  as  the  bull  runs  at  him,  and  adroitly 
plunges  the  knife  into  the  spinal  marrow  behind  the  horns,  and  the  animal 
drops  dead  instantaneously. 

"  Another  bull  is  next  attacked  by  mounted  Piead ores, armed  with  lances.  Their 
legs  are  protected  by  padding.  Their  horses  are  of  little  value,  and  cannot  easily 
get  out  of  the  way  ot  the  bull.  Neither  do  the  riders  often  attempt  it ;  to  do  so 
being  considered  cowardly.  The  consequence  is,  the  horses  generally  receive  a 
mortal  gore;  part  of  their  entrails  are  frequently  torn  out,  and  exhibit  a  most 
disgusting  spectacle.  The  riders  run  considerable  risk,  for  their  lances  are  in- 
adequate to  killing  the  bull,  which  after  beiug  gored  and  mangled,  is  finally 
dispatched  by  a  Matador. 
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"  "Foil'd,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  tlie  last, 

Full  in  toe  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 
'Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 

And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray  ; 

And  now  the  matadors  around  him  play. 
Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand  : 

Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thund'ring  way- 
Vain  rage  !  the  mantle  quits  the  cunning  hand, 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye— 'tis  past— he  sinks  upon  the  sand  !"  Byrow. 

"  The  next  bull,  as  he  sallies  from  the  pen,  is  encountered  by  six  or  eight  In- 
dians with  short  lances,  who  kneel  down  like  the  front  rank  of  a  battalion  to 
receive  a  cavalry  charge.  One  or  two  Indians  are  usually  tossed ;  the  others 
follow  up  the  bull,  and  when  he  turns  upon  them,  they  drop  on  one  knee  and 
receive  him  as  before.  They  are  seldom  able  to  dispatch  him,  aud  a  Matador 
steps  forward  to  end  his  sufferings.  Some  of  the  Indians  are  ofteu  much  hurt: 
they  invariably  make  themselves  half  drunk  before  they  enter  the  circus,  alleging 
that  they  can  tight  the  bull  better  when  they  see  double. 

"  Again,  another  bull  is  let  into  the  ring  for  the  lanzada  or  trial  of  the  lance,  the 
handle  of  which  is  very  long  and  strong,  fixed  into  a  wooden  socket  secured  to 
the  ground,  and  supported  by  an  Indian  torrero.  The  head  of  the  lance  is  a  long 
blade  of  highly  tempered  steel;  and  made  sharp  as  a  razor.  Before  the  bull  is 
permitted  to  leave  the  pen,  he  is  rendered  furious  by  a  variety  of  torments.  When 
be  has  been  sufficiently  maddened,  the  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  animal 
makes  a  rush  at  the  Indian,  who  is  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  directs  the  lance  as 
he  kneels  on  the  ground.  The  raging  bull  runs  at  him;  but  he  steadily  points 
the  lance,  so  as  to  receive  the  bull  on  its  point.  Such  is  the  force  with  which 
be  plunges  at  his  opponent,  that  the  lance  generally  enters  at  the  head,  and  break- 
ing through  skull  and  bones,  comes  out  at  the  sides  or  back. 

"  Finally,  a  bull  with  tail  erect,  comes  bellowing  and  bounding  in,  with  a  man 
strapped  on  his  back.  The  animal  jumps  and  capers  about,  making  every  effort 
to  rid  himself  of  his  burthen,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  spectators.  The 
rider  at  length  loosens  the  straps,  and  the  bull  is  attacked  on  all  sides  by  ama- 
teurs and  Matadors  on  foot  and  on  horseback. 

"  When  a  Matador  has  killed  a  bull,  he  bows  to  the  Government  box,  then  to 
the  Municipality,  and  then  all  around,  receiving  plaudits  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  he  has  shown,  and  the  sport  he  has  afforded.  Advancing  then  to  the  box 
of  the  Municipality,  he  receives  his  reward  from  one  of  the  members,  who  is 
appointed  as  judge  on  the  occasion,  which  consists  of  a  few  dollars  thrown  into 
the  arena.  When  the  spectators  are  particularly  gratified  by  the  performance, 
they  also  throw  money  into  the  ring." 

Some  remarkable  anecdotes  are  given  by  the  General,  illustrative  of 
the  excess  to  which  the  vice  of  gambling  is  carried,  even  amongst  the 
soldiery  of  the  patriot  armies,  and  from  indulgence  in  which  they  are 
not  restrained  even  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

We  shall  conclude  with  an  extract,  from  which  we  infer  that  Gene- 
ral Miller,  however  indomitable  in  the  field,  was  not  altogether  insensi- 
ble to  influences  more  resistless  and  despotic  than  the  Spaniard. 

"  Ladif.s  of  Lima. — Perhaps  the  proportionable  number  of  very  handsome 
women  is  smaller  in  Lima  than  in  Guayaquil  and  in  some  other  South  Ame- 
rican towns ;  but  there  is  in  the  manner  of  the  Limena  a  spell  which  gives 
her  an  influence  over  the  other  sex,  unknown  elsewhere.  In  consequence  of  the 
power  they  exercise,  and  the  consideration  they  enjoy,  Lima  is  called  the  Heaven 
of  Women.* 

"  The  Limenas  have  black,  resistless  eves,  delicately  arched  eye-brows,  finely 
turned  arms,  and  feet  bewitchingly  small. 

*  It  is  also  called  the  purgatory  of  husbands,  and  the  hell  of  asses. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  United  Stroke  Journal. 

Sir, — Allow  me,  through  the  means  of  your  pages,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  the  power,  to  the  correction  of  the  great 
blemish  of  the  last  new  Field  Regulations  for  the  Infantry,— the 
Jtling  off  by  threes. 

I  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  ever  served  before  the  enemy,  if  its 
absurdity  can  be  surpassed  but  by  its  dangerous  consequences.  Those 
who  have  commanded  a  squadron  in  action,  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
trouble  of  fresh  telling  it  off  when  a  file  or  more  is  overthrown  by  a 
cannon-shot,  but  which  cannot  be  rectified  in  the  cavalry  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  horse's  length  being  equal  to  the  breadth  of  three. 
If  this  difficulty  is  considerable  when  only  in  the  presence  of,  not  near 
the  enemy,  how  much  more  disadvantageous  must  it  be  in  the  infantry, 
when  men  are  falling  fast  from  a  close  fire  of  musketry  ?  Surely,  in 
such  a  case,  officers  and  men  have  other  points  to  which  they  must 
attend,  than  a  re-construction  of  this  complicated  formation. 

I  feel  confident  it  only  requires  a  hint  of  this  nature  for  the  Horse- 
guards  to  rectifv  this  glaring  mistake,  and  to  cause  an  immediate 
return  to  the  old  and  simple  system  of  filing,  particularly  as  it  requires 
practice  to  be  well  executed. 

The  motives  that  prevented  its  previous  alteration,  of  respect  to 
his  feelings,  now  that  the  amiable  author  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
no  longer  exist ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  postponing,  for  an  hour,  the 
correction  of  what,  for  the  last  five  years,  has  been  the  jest  of  every 
"  soldier  of  service," — among  whom  (having  served  in  ten  general  ac- 
tions under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,)  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe 
myself,   


To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sir, — In  the  present  excellent  organization  of  the  British  army, 
improvement  seems  hardly  possible ;  and  if  the  humble  suggestion 
which  I  venture  to  submit  embraced  any  alteration  or  change  in  the 
existing  system,  I  should  hesitate  to  offer  it. 

On  the  presumption  that  the  communication  of  any  suggestion,  re- 
spectfully submitted,  connected  with  the  possible  improvement  of  the 
British  army,  may  be  worth  your  acceptance,  I  freely  offer  a  mite  to 
your  new  undertaking,  which,  if  spiritedly  conducted,  must  become 
one  of  high  interest  and  sound  advantage  to  both  branches  of  the 
United  Service. 

The  idea  which  I  throw  out,  is  that  of  training  a  certain  portion  of 
every  regiment  of  infantry,  not  excepting  the  Guards,  to  the  use  and 
practice  of  field  ordnance. 

It  must  have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  many  of  your  expe- 
rienced readers,  that  in  actions,  where  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  the  guns  might,  in  many  instances, 
have  been  turned  against  the  enemy,  particularly  in  retreat,  and  con- 
sequently additional  means  of  attack  obtained  ;  but  for  want  of  hands 
to  work  them,  this  advantage  has  been  lost.    Now,  had  any  portion  of 
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the  men  been  trained  to  the  use  of  field-guns,  ft  it  by  no  means  a 
strained  supposition,  that  the  increased  means  of  annoying  an  enemy, 
thua  acquired,  might  decide  either  a  general  action  or  any  lest  impor- 
tant affair. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  would  abstract  from  the  strength  of  one 
efficient  arm  to  supply  another.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
one  of  the  smallest  field-pieces  does  not  require  more  than  six  or  eight 
men,  and  that  its  value,  as  an  effective  weapon  of  destruction,  must 
be  double  the  fire  of  that  number. 

I  contemplate  this  occasional  aid  only  as  available  in  action ;  the  men 
so  trained  not  to  be  taken  from  their  regiments,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
old  and  defective  system  adopted  in  the  early  campaigns  under  the 
late  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders,  when,  from  the  ruinously  reduced 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  additional  gunners,  as  they  were 
called,  were  supplied  from  the  regiments  of  the  line  to  serve  the  batta- 
lion euns  attached  to  each  reiriment. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  suggestion  might  apply  equally,  if 
not  more  forcibly,  to  the  cavalry ; — an  arm  which,  from  its  peculiar  ra- 
pidity, the  characteristic  of  its  movements,  has  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  capturing  guns.  Guns  are  generally  taken  towards  the 
close  of  an  action,  when,  by  the  usual  casualties  of  the  day,  many  of  the 
cavalry  are  dismounted. 

No  expence  whatever  could  attend  this  measure  if  adopted.  In  all 
the  garrisons  abroad,  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect  are  at  hand  ; 
and  the  garrisons  of  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Dublin,  &c.  have  of  course 
both  artillery-men  to  instruct,  and  guns  to  practise  with. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  plan  has  been  adopted,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  the  corps  of  Royal  Marines. 

Considered  as  a  professional  course  of  gymnastics,  this  proposal  may 
be  attended  with  advantage. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
December,  1828.  Milfs. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sir,— In  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  a 
valuable  and  interesting  article  occurs  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  M'Cullock, 
on  "  Malaria  on  Ship-board/*  a  noxious  gas  or  air,  produced  in  vessels 
either  by  the  decomposition  of  substances  on  board,  or  the  united 
action  of  air  and  water  on  the  timbers  of  the  vessel  itself,  and  one 
great  source  of  sickness  and  fever  among  the  sailors.  This  gas  being 
of  greater  specific  gravity  than  atmospheric  air,  takes  possession 
first  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  hold,  but  by  continually  generat- 
ing, it  increases  till  it  communicates  a  poisonous  influence  to  all  the 
air  confined  below  the  hatches :  on  opening  these,  it  rushes  out,  and 
spreads  in  all  directions,  producing  disease  and  frequently  death. 
What  alao  must  add  to  a  sailor's  chagrin,  if  he  knew  it,  is,  that 
having  to  deal  with  an  invisible  foe,  he  has  no  chance  of  engaging  him 
in  fair  fight. 

To  propose  a  method  of  getting  rid  of  this  terrible  and  destruc- 
tive enemy  to  our  "brave  tars,"  is  the  object  of  the  present  communica- 
tion ;  for  although  Dr.  M'Cullock's  recommendations  of  strict  regard  to 
cleanliness,  and  the  various  modes  of  ventilation  by  wind-sails,  drc. 
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are  all  essentially  requisite  and  proper,  these  means  are  not  applicable 
to  the  holds  of  vessels,  which  are  usually  closed  during  a  voyage ; 
and  frequently  washing  out  the  holds,  particularly  in  merchant- 
vessels,  is  almost  impossible.  • 

As  there  are  no  known  means  of  preventing  this  gas  from  genera- 
ting in  vessels,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  command  it  to  quit  the  slalion; 
and  effectually  subvert  its  power  to  do  evil,  by  compelling  it  to  escape 
in  detail.  This  I  conceive  might  be  effected  by  the  following  simple 
method  : — Two  pipes  of  any  metal  are  to  be  provided,  one  to  descend 
from  the  upper  deck,  near  either  side  of  the  vessel,  and  passing  down 
inside*  to  terminate  just  below  the  deck  immediately  above  the  hold ; 
the  other,  having  its  lower  extremity  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  to 
ascend  by  the  most  convenient  route  to  the  cabousc,  where  it  must  be 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  fire,  and  continued  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction  a  few  feet  above  it. 

To  explain  the  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  of  pipes,  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  remind  your  readers,  that  air,  when  heated,  expands  and 
becomes  specifically  lighter  ;  the  air  therefore  in  that  part  of  the  pipe 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  fire,  being  rarified  by  the  heat,  will  ascend 
and  be  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere ;  the  impure  air  from  below  rushing 
up  to  supply  its  place,  on  arriving  at  the  heated  portion  of  the  pipe,  will 
likewise  become  rarified,  ascend  in  the  same  manner,  and  its  place  be 
again  supplied  from  below,  r  the  pipe  going  down  by  the  side  of  the 
vessel  replacing  with  pure  air  from  the  atmosphere,  then  oxious  gas  or 
"  malaria"  drawn  off  by  the  influence  of  the  fire :  thus  a  constant  venti- 
lation with  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  vessel  is  effectually  sustained. 

The  reason  of  tfie  pipes  terminating  as  I  have  mentioned,  is,  that 
the  impure  air  should  first  enter  into  and  ascend  through  the  pipe 
in  connection  with  the  fire,  while  the  lighter  air  from  the  atmos- 
phere, by  being  allowed  to  escape  into  the  hold  just  below  the  hatches, 
must  sustain  its  superior  position.  The  whole  of  the  former  will 
consequently  be  expelled  before  any  of  the  latter  can  enter  the  pipe. 

The  pipe  passing  up  through  the  cabouse  may  ascend  along-side 
the  mast  nearest  it,  and  thus  obviate  any  inconvenience. 

To  prevent,  when  desirable,  water  pouring  down  the  pipe  termi- 
nating at  the  deck,  during  the  operation  of  washing  the  decks,  &c. 
a  screw  head  may  be  fitted  to  it  for  that  purpose. 

As  I  am  sure,  Sir,  you  must  feel  that  few  subjects  can  more  usefully 
engage  your  attention  than  the  health  of  British  sailors,  whether  of 
the  Royal  Navy  or  the  Merchant  Service ;  if  you  think  that  giving 
publicity  to  the  foregoing  will  tend  to  lessen  the  contamination  of 
the  air,  and  obstruct  the  progress  of  disease  on  board-ship,  or  give 
rise  to  further  communications  on  this  interesting  topic,  it  is  per- 
fectly at  your  service. 

Dec.  20,  1820.  H. 

P.S.  If  found  effectual,  the  same  principle  might  be  applied  with 
advantage  in  Transports,  which  are  frequently,  of  necessity,  crowded 
with  troops  to  an  unwholesome  degree. 

•  To  prevent  its  being  in  the  way,  it  may  be  passed  down  between  the  timbers  of  the 
vessel  and  the  lining— but  its  extremity  must  have  a  free  opening  into  the  hold. 

t  A  process  nearly  similar,  and  one  subject  to  the  same  law,  is  in  daily  operation  in  our 
common  chimnies. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO. 

t  a 

"  his  utere  raecura.'1 

Courts  of  Enquiry,  consisting  of  the  Major  General  commanding,  and  two  Field 
Officers  of  the  Staff  of  each  distinct  in  Ireland,  have  been  ordered  to  assemble  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  books  and  records  of  every  regiment  in  the  five 
military  districts.  It  is  understood  that  similar  investigations  are  to  take  place  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  ultimately  throughout  the  possessions  abroad,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the  regimental  books  and  documents  in  which  the 
services  of  soldiers  are  registered.  Similar  investigations  will  also  take  place  at 
Chelsea  with  reference  to  all  regiments  reduced  since  the  Peace.  •  . 

A  Court  Martial  has  been  convened  at  Chatham,  for  the  trial  of  Lieut.  Munro 
Mackenzie,  of  the  Royal  Regiment,  on  charges  preferred  against  him  by  an  officer 
of  the  same  corps,  for  "irregularities  of  conduct  while  in  command  of  a  detachment 
of  the  regiment  on  the  passage  from  Leith  to  Gravesend. 

Military  Establishments  or  France. — The  land  forces  of  France  consisted, 
in  1828,  of  eight  regiments  of  foot  guards,  eight  ditto  of  horse  guards,  one  ditto  of 
foot  artillery  of  the  guard,  one  ditto  of  horse  artillery  of  ditto,  one  ditto  of  waggon 
train  of  ditto,  sixty-four  ditto  of  infantry  of  the  line,  twenty  ditto  of  light  infantry, 
four  ditto  of  Swiss  infantry,  one  ditto  of  Hohenlohe,  eight  condemned  companies, 
forty-five  garrison  companies,  two  regiments  of  carabiniers  (heavy  horse),  ten  ditto 
of  cuirassiers,  twelve  ditto  of  dragoons,  eighteen  ditto  of  horse  chasseurs,  six  ditto  of 
hussars,  eight  ditto  of  foot  artillery,  four  regiments  of  horse  artillery,  fifteen  compa- 
nies of  ouvriers  (workmen),  eight  ditto  of  the  waggon  train,  twelve  ditto  of  garrison 
artillery,  three  corps  of  engineers,  one  battalion  of  pontoonmen,  six  companies  of 
sappers  and  miners  with  pontoniers,  one  troop  of  waggon  train,  twenty-four  legions 
of  gens  d'armes.  Forming  altogether  a  grand  total  of  231,207  men,  divided  into 
twenty-one  military  divisions.  Five  regiments  of  infantry  are  garrisoning  the 
colonies. 

Russian  Army. — A  work  on  Russia,  by  M.  Niellon  Gilbert,  has  just  made  its 
appearance  in  Paris,  which  estimates  the  total  force  of  the  Russian  Army, 
in  actual  service,  or  liable  to  be  called  out  at  a  short  notice,  as  folio 


Troops  of  the  line   384,000 

Imperial  Guard   90,000 

Colonized  troops   120,000 

Garrison  regiments   60,000 

Irregular  cavalry   50,000 

Polish  army   60,000 

764,000 

Reduction  of  the  Morea..— In  the  Gazettes  of  the  past  mouth  will  be  found 
a  dispatch  from  Capt.  E.  Lyons,  addressed  to  Sir  P.  Malcolm,  detailing  the 
operations  of  the  Blonde  frigate  and  jEtna  bomb,  in  concert  with  the  French  forces 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  Morea  Castle.  The  gallantry  and  zeal  displayed 
by  Capt.  Lyons,  the  officers,  and  ships'  companies,  employed  on  this  service,  which 
was  of  a  most  arduous  nature  some  days  previous  to  the  fall  of  the  fortress,  are 
much  eulogized  by  the  French  general,  the  Marquis  Maison,  in  his  official  dispatch. 

Emigration.— -Capt.  Dance  is  appointed  to  the  Sulphur  bomb,  destined  to  the 
Swan  River,  on  the  Western  Coast  of  New  Holland,  with  such  settlers  as  may 
offer  to  emigrate  for  the  formation  of  the  new  colony  to  be  established  in  Oyster 
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Harbour.  One  company  of  some  regiment  proceeding  to  India,  will  embark  in 
her,  to  be  landed  as  a  protection  against  the  incursions  of  the  natives.  These 
troops  will  subsequently  be  relieved  by  others  proceeding  to  the  same  destination. 
Capt.  Stirling,  R.N.  is  to  be  the  Governor,  and  proceeds  in  the  Sulphur. 

Steam  Navigation.— A  series  of  experiments  have  been  lately  made  with 
the  view  of  carrying  into  effect  some  important  improvements  of  the  ma- 
chinery used  in  steam  navigation.  They  were  performed  on  an  old  vessel 
in  the  river,  near  Woolwich,  and  Mr.  Laing,  of  the  Dock-yard,  attended  offi- 
cially, by  order  of  Government,  to  witness  them,  and  to  report  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  principal  improvements  aimed  at.  Sir  John  Doyle,  the  Secretary 
of  the  French  Legation,  ana  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  men  of  science  who 
felt  interested  in  tne  experiments,  attended  from  time  to  time  to  witness  them. 
The  chief  desideratum  in  steam  navigation  is  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  back- 
water, or,  in  other  words,  the  loss  of  power  which  is  occasioned  by  the  wheel 
on  its  return  when  it  is  at  a  certain  speed,  or  when  it  is  immersed  below  a  certain 
depth,  having  to  lift  a  large  proportion  of  water.  It  is  this  circumstance  which, 
with  wheels  of  ordinary  construction,  and,  indeed,  with  all  others  yet  tried,  at 
present  puts  a  limit  to  the  speed  of  steam-vessels,  and  occasions  an  enormous  loss 
of  power.  The  plan  tried  in  this  instance,  was  of  feathering  the  paddles,  which 
were  fixed  to  a  new  description  of  wheel,  which,  though  extremely  simple,  could 
not  be  easily  described,  except  by  means  of  drawings.  It  differs,  however,  from 
the  common  paddle-wheels,  in  allowing  each  paddle  so  to  move  on  an  axle  placed 
in  the  centre,  as  to  play  freely  between  the  arms  and  the  periphery  of  the  wheel, 
between  which  it  (the  paddle)  is  restrained  by  shoulders,  or  projecting  portions  of 
it.  The  wheels  used  were  by  no  means  complete,  and  were  fastened  to  the  vessel 
(Sons  of  Commerce)  in  a  temporary  and  very  imperfect  manner.  The  result  of  the 
trial  was,  however,  to  the  extent  it  was  made,  very  favourable,  being  to  the  extent 
of  2  minutes  per  mile.  This  was  ascertained  by  lashing  the  paddles,  so  as  to  fix 
them  in  a  radial  position  like  the  old  paddles,  when  the  vessel's  mean  time  was  11$ 
minutes  per  mile.  On  cutting  the  lashings  away,  and  allowing  the  paddles  to 
feather,  her  mean  time  was  9£  minutes  per  mile.  It  was  stated,  that  had  there 
been  room  for  more  paddle  surface,  and  for  the  paddles  to  be  still  farther  im- 
mersed, there  would  have  been  much  more  gained.  These  paddles,  the  inven- 
tor (Lieut.  Andrew  Skene,  R.N.,  one  of  the  companions  of  Capt.  Ross  and 
Capt.  Parry,  in  their  north-west  voyages)  stated,  would  have  the  advantage  of 
working  best  when  immersed  one-third  of  the  wheel  in  water,  which  would  neces- 
sarily reduce  the  size  of  the  paddle-boxes,  and  consequently  the  resistance  of  the 
vessel  to  the  wind.  They  were  likewise  capable  of  being  removed  or  applied  as 
occasion  required,  enabling  the  vessel  to  take  advantage  of  fair  winds  when  at  sea 
on  long  voyages ;  and  they  might  also  be  applied  in  the  interior  of  a  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  war.  He  suggested  their  application  for  the  purpose  of  canal  naviga- 
tion, as  they  possessed  the  advantage  (which  was  to  a  considerable  extent  mani- 
fested in  the  present  experiment)  of  agitating  the  water  much  less  than  the  old  pad- 
dles. The  new  ones  did  not  pass  it  off  in  the  same  degree  to  the  shore  on  each 
side,  but  caused  it  to  expand  chiefly  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel.  The  men  of 
science  present  appeared  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  all  they  saw, 
and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  principle  of  the  new  wheel  would  be  put 
into  practical  operation. 

Regimentals.— Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  Adjutant-general, 
is  understood  to  be  maturing  a  plan,  by  which  the  dress  and  equipments  of  the 
army  may  be  rendered  more  uniform,  and  less  expensive. 

Royal  Marine  Corps. — A  memorial  from  each  division  of  Royal  Marines 
has  lately  been  presented  to  Lord  Melville  from  the  Second  Lieutenants  of  that 
corps,  who  served  during  the  late  war,  and  who  have  held  their  commissions  nearly 
eighteen  years,  calling  his  Lordship's  attention  to  their  unprecedented  length  of 
service,  and  soliciting  that  the  same  indulgence  may  be  extended  to  such  of  the 
First  Lieutenants  (whose  commissions  are  dated  previous  to  1811)  as  may  wish  to 
accept  the  unattached  rank  of  Captain,  as  was  allowed  to  officers  of  the  line  and 
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Rojal  Artillery,  through  the  recommendation  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Newly  discovered  Shoal. — It  would  appear  from  the  following  communica- 
tion, by  Capt.  Thomas  Dixon,  of  the  schooner  Ariel,  that  there  is  in  the  route  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  via  Cape  Horn,  a  dangerous  shoal  of  rock,  not 
hitherto  marked  upon  the  chart.  We  gladly  give  the  communication  publicity,  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  shoal,  or  rock,  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
valuable  lives  and  property : — 

**  Schooner  Ariel,  at  sea,  on  her  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Valparaiso,  out  59 
days,  Dec.  22,  11°  45',  a.m.,  moderate  breezes  from  N.E., steering  S.S.E.  by  com- 
pass, going  about  six  knots  through  the  water,  all  studding-sails  set  on  both  sides, 
saw  something  of  a  reddish  appearance  a  little  above  water,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant ;  hauled  into  it ;  immediately  took  in  all  the  studding-sails,  and 
sounded;  found  forty-seven  fathoms,  fine  grey  sand.  The  object  seen  was  about 
six  feet  above  the  water,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  circumference  above  the 
water,  but  larger  underneath.  When  close  to,  saw  another  head  about  a  cable 
length  to  the  N.E.  of  the  first,  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  also 
of  a  reddish  appearance.  The  sea  was  breaking  over  them,  and  making  a  noise. 
There  was  some  sea-weed  about  them,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  sea-birds.  This 
dangerous  rock  not  being  mentioned  in  any  chart  or  manuscript  whatever,  I  con- 
sider it  of  importance  that  it  should  be  made  public,  so  that  others  may  be  aware 
of  the  danger,  it  being  in  the  general  route  round  Cape  Horn  and  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America.  Its  correct  position  I  give  as  follows : — Latitude,  by  a  good 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  40°  S. ;  longitude,  by  good  lunar  observation  taken 
that  day,  also  by  chronometric  observations,  57°  37*  W.  Thermometer  67 — Barome- 
ter 29  8-10.  Thomas  Dixon,  Master." 

King's  Troops  in  India. — It  having  been  decided  that  the  strength  of  the  King's 
regiments  in  the  Company's  dominions  shall  be  gradually  reduced  to  the  general 
establishment  of  the  army,  (750  men,  and  officers  in  proportion,)  recruiting  for  that 
service  has  for  the  present  been  discontinued,  and  the  supernumerary  men  at  the 
depots  have  received  the  option  of  volunteering  to  other  corps.  Upwards  of  one 
hundred  officers  of  regiments  in  India  have  been  ordered  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  for  embarkation ;  but  are  not  to  be  accompanied  by  the  customary 
detachments  of  men. 

We  understand  that  the  Court  of  Directors  have,  on  their  side,  (economy  being 
the  order  of  the  day,)  directed  the  immediate  reduction  of  two  lieutenants  and  one 
ensign  or  cornet  of  each  regiment  in  their  immediate  service,  showing  that  the 
claims  of  necessity  are  stronger  with  them  than  views  of  patronage  at  this  moment. 

Capt.  Canning. — The  remains  of  the  late  Capt.  Canning  have  been  interred 
in  the  vault  by  the  side  of  his  late  father,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  funeral  was  conducted  in  the  most  private  manner. 

Capt.  Forster's  scientific  Voyage. — Letters  have  been  received  from  Capt. 
Henry  Forster,  commanding  his  Majesty's  brig  Chanticleer,  dated  Monte  Video. 
Sept.  22d,  up  to  which  time  all  the  scientific  objects  of  the  voyage  had  proceeded 
very  satisfactorily.  The  meridian  distances  had  been  determined  between  Falmouth 
and  Funchal,  Teneriffe,  St  Antonio,  St.  Paul's  Rock  near  the  Equator,  the  Island 
of  Fernando  Noronah,  and  between  the  latter  and  Cape  Frio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  St. 
Catherine's,  and  Moute  Video,  at  which  latter  place  a  satisfactory  set  of  pendulum 
experiments  was  completed. 

Mathematical  Discovery, — We  hear  that  Lieut.  Stewart,  R.N.,  of  Liverpool, 
is  of  opinion  that  he  has  discovered  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  "  the 
law  which  governs  the  proportions  of  all  circles,"  and  that  a  correspondence  on 
the  subject  has  been  commenced  with  the  Royal  Society. — Liverpool  Chronicle. 

Sail  Cloth.— The  Americans  are  manufacturing  sail  cloth  from  cotton.  It  is 
preferred  on  board  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessels,  because  they  can  sail  from  a  half 
to  three-fourths  of  a  point  nearer  to  the  wind  with  it,  than  hemp  or  lint  sails ;  nor 
does  it  stretch  or  shrink  so  much  as  the  flax  canvass.  The  stoutest  sort  weighs 
about  lib.  per  yard,  and  sells  at  about  20d. 
U.  S.  Journ.  No.  1.  Jan.  1829.  > 
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A  Chinese  Battle. — The  following  account,  from  the  Chinese  Chronicle,  Jan. 
15,  of  the  last  grand  battle,  is  curious  : — 

"  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  published  the  purport  of  advices  received  from 
Chang-ling,  Commander-in-chief  in  Western  Tartary. 

"  At  Ko-ten,  or,  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  Ho-teen,  the  Mahomraedans  some  time 
ago  seized  their  leader,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  Chinese,  who  offered  him  up 
as  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  their  own  departed  heroes.  Subsequently, 
Chang-kiburh,  the  Pretender,  sent  1,500  men,  who  lay  in  ambush,  and  cut  off  a 
few  Chinese  and  Mahommedans,  whom  they  put  to  death.  He  also  killed  about 
1000  vagabond  Mahommedans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ko-ten,  who  opposed  the 
Imperial  troops. 

"  Yang-fung,  the  Te-tun,  or  Commander  of  that  division,  went  forth  to  extermi- 
nate the  rebel  party.  In  the  mean  time,  he  obtained  information  that  [there  were 
several  thousands  of  the  'robbers,'  as  the  rebels  are  called,  at  Pe-la-mun.  He 
therefore  put  his  troops  in  battle-array,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  who  met 
him  in  order,  beating  the  drum,  and  opening  a  fire  of  small  arms  and  cannon, 
whilst  they  advanced  straight  forwards  opposing  their  foe. 

"  Yang-fung  led  his  cavalry  to  meet  the  enemy ;  whilst  he  sent  a  division  secretly 
round  the  north  sand-hill,  to  come  upon  their  rear,  and  attack  them  on  all  sides. 

"  At  this  moment  was  seen,  holding  in  his  hand  a  red  flag,  and  clad  in  a  garment 
of  variegated  colours,  riding  on  horseback,  a  robber  leader.  He  wound  the  flag, 
and  pointed  to  his  followers  to  advance  and  die  fighting. 

"  Our  troops  flew  boldly  forward  and  slew  the  thieves,  who  began  to  give  way  ; 
when  suddenly  from  behind,  bv  the  south-east  of  the  sand-hill,  there  dashed  out  a 
rebel  leader,  holding  a  flag,  and  heading  500  or  600  horse,  who  flew  forthwith  into 
the  battle,  till  musketry  and  arrows  blended,  swords  and  spears  met  each  other. 

"  Our  troops  from  Kirin  (in  Eastern  Tartary)  now  dashed  into  the  rebel  ranks  ; 
one  of  our  men  was  cut  down,  but  two  of  our  officers  seized  the  rebel  leader,  clad 
in  the  variegated  or  flowery  garment,  and  brought  him  off.  The  Imperial  troops 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  pressed  upon  the  rebels  so  vigorously  as 
to  drive  them  into  confusion,  after  which  they  fled  in  disorder.  The  Government 
troops  pursued,  cutting  down  the  fugitives,  to  the  distance  of  20  Le.  There  were 
upwards  of  4,300  of  the  enemy  slain,  and  1000  taken  prisoners. 

uOn  the  achievement  of  this  victory,  Pih-kih,  with  100  men,  came  to  meet  his 
Majesty's  troops,  and  led  them  into  the  city  of  Ko-ten,  which  forthwith  entirely 
surrendered. 

u  The  Emperor  praises  highly  the  Commander  of  this  division  of  the  grand  army 
for  his  generalship,  by  which  he  surrounded  and  caught  the  leader  in  gay  clothing. 
He  likewise  desires  to  know  the  history  of  the  two  officers  who  captured  him,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  private  who  rushed  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  that  he  may 
reward  them.  In  this  battle  there  were  taken  cannon,  colours,  spears,  muskets, 
clubs,  and  bullets,  unnumbered ;  also  powder  in  immense  quantities." 

Cook,  the  Navigator. — A  chart,  and  directions  for  sailing  from  the  harbour 
of  Halifax  to  Quebec,  drawn  up  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Cook,  when  Master 
of  H.  M.'s  ship  Northumberland,  has  been  presented  to  the  London  University. 

The  A  merican  Navy. — Many  absurd  statements  concerning  the  organization  of 
the  American  navy,  have  been  circulated  in  Europe.  There  is  none  more  false  or  more 
foolish  than  the  story  that  young  mates  of  merchantmen  are,  or  ever  have  been, 
taken  for  the  first  steps  in  the  sen-ice.  Boys,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eight- 
een, receive  the  appointments  of  midshipmen,  and,  after  having  served  a  certain 
number  of  years,  they  are  examined  for  lieutenants.  These  examinations  are  very- 
rigid,  and  they  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  impartiality.  While  the  writer  was 
in  America,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  commander  of  a  frigate.  One  day,  at 
Washington,  he  entered  the  room  of  the  captain,  just  as  a  naval  officer  of  high  rank 
was  quitting  it.  "  You  met  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  door,"  said  the  wri- 
ter's acquaintance ;  "  he  has  been  to  beg  I  would  make  his  son,  who  is  just  ordered 
to  my  snip,  mind  his  books.  They  tell  me  the  young  fellow  is  clever  enough,  and  a 
very  good  sailor ;  but  he  has  been  twice  defeated  in  trying  to  get  through  his  ma- 
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I,  because  he  will  not  study."  In  what  other  navy  would  a  son  of  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  lose  his  commission,  in  two  examinations,  for  want  of  a  little 
mathematics  ?  The  most  severe  system  of  examination,  not  only  into  professional 
qualifications,  but  into  moral  character,  is  now  rigidly  observed  in  the  American 
army  and  navy.  The  lower  ranks  of  both  branches  of  their  service  are  admirably 
filled.  Midshipmen,  instead  of  beini?  taken  from  the  merchant  service,  have  been 
often  taken  from  the  service,  under  furloughs,  to  command  merchant  ships.  No 
man  in  the  world  is  more  jealous  of  his  rank  than  the  American  navy  or  army  offi- 
cer. It  would  far  exceed  the  power  of  the  President  to  push  his  own  son  an  inch 
beyond  the  steps  he  is  entitled  to  by  his  age  and  service.  The  senate  would  refuse 
to  approve  of  such  a  nomination.  The  same  impartiality  is  observed  in  respect  to 
commands.  A  captain  or  commander  is  not  only  sure  of  getting  a  ship,  when  his 
turn  comes,  but  he  must  have  an  excellent  excuse,  or  he  will  be  made  to  take  one. 
Both  establishments  are  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  promotions  are  slow 
and  wary.  There  is  not  a  single  officer  necessarily  on  half»pay,  either  in  the  land 
or  sea  service.  There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been  for  twenty  years,  an  officer  in 
the  American  navy,  in  command  of  a  ship,  the  four  or  five  oldest  excepted,  who  did 
not  regularly  enter  themarine  as  a  midshipman.  Even  the  oldest  entered  as  low 
as  a  lieutenant,  thirty  years  ago.  A  secretary  of  the  navy,  during  the  war  of  1812, 
is  said  to  have  wished  to  introduce  a  brother  from  the  merchant  service,  by  giving 
him  the  command  of  a  cartel,  but  entirely  without  success.  Some  six  or  eight 
clever  men,  who  entered  as  sailing  masters,  a  class  generally  taken  from  the  mer- 
chant service,  have  been  so  successful  as  to  get  commissions,  a  favour  a  little  out 
of  course,  though  sometimes  practised  to  reward  merit.  Several  of  these  even  were 
midshipmen  who  had  resigned,  and  had  re-entered  as  masters,  in  the  war,  because 
they  thought  themselves  too  old  to  begin  anew  as  midshipmen. 

A  Vetebak. — On  the  22d  November,  was  interred  in  the  West  church- 
yard of  Aberdeen,  the  remains  of  John  Murray,  late  of  the  25th  regiment, 
of  infantry,  aged  ninety-two.  He  was  impressed  into  the  service  soon  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1756,  and  joined  the  25th  regiment,  or  King's 
Borderers,  in  which  corps  (although  he  never  would  accept  the  bounty)  ne 
served  as  a  good  soldier,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick.  In  the  glorious  battle  of  Minden,  fought  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1759,  where  the  25th  regiment  particularly  distinguished  itself,  our  hero  shared 
its  honours,  and  used  to  boast  that  he  had  escaped  without  a  wound,  although 
there  were  upwards  of  thirty  shot-holes  through  his  clothes  and  accoutrements. 
In  the  campaign  of  1760,  he  was  not  alike  fortunate,  as,  at  the  battle  of  the  Bog, 
he  almost  at  the  same  instant  received  three  wounds  from  musket-balls,  one  of 
them  of  a  dangerous  nature,  in  the  groin,  in  consequence  of  which,  being  left  on 
the  field,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  From  France  he  was  exchanged  in 
1761,  and  invalided  for  garrison  duty  at  Sheeruess,  where  he  served  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  until  placed  on  the  pension  list,  from  which  he  has  been  sup- 
ported for  a  period  of  forty-four  years.  He  is  supposed  to  be  about  the  last  of 
the  survivors  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Minden.  Tne  veteran  retained  his  facul- 
ties to  the  last,  and  the  reserve  companies  of  the  regiment  in  which  he  had  passed 
the  more  distinguished  and  active  part  of  his  life  happening  to  be  now  in  garrison 
here,  the  commanding  officer  readily  complied  with  his  dying  wish,  that  he  should 
be  buried  as  a  soldier  by  his  old  corps ;  and  the  whole  depot,  accompanied  by 
the  band  of  the  Aberdeenshire  militia,  attended  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  where 
it  was  interred  with  military  honours.  The  deceased  had  great  attention  paid 
him  by  Col.  Farquharson,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  was  so 
great  a  favourite  with  the  privates,  that  we  understand  they  intend  erecting  a  head- 
stone to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  veteran. 

Captain  Manby.— This  ingenious  officer,  the  inventor  of  the  Life  Preserver, 
has  received  from  the  King  of  France  a  gold  medal,  as  a  testimony  of  his  Majesty's 
satisfaction  with  the  services  the  Captain  has  rendered  to  humanity. 

Turkish  Medals. — The  Sultan  Mahmoud  has  conferred  honorary  medals, 
having  for  their  device  "  Far  Valour,"  on  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  present  contest  with  the  Russians. 
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French  Deserters. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Paris:  "I  went  to  the  Place 
Vendome  yesterday,  to  witness  the  degradation  of  two  soldiers,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  desertion.  Just  as  I  reached  the  spot,  four  battalions  of  infantry  of 
the  line,  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  marched  into  the  square,  with  their 
drums  and  other  music.  They  were  formed  into  a  hollow  square  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  Place  Vendome.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  prisoners  were 
brought  from  the  guard-house  of  the  Etat  Major  de  Place,  escorted  by  a  Serjeant's 
guard,  and  made  a  very  singular  appearance.  They  were  smart  young  fellows,  of 
six  or  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  were  dressed  in  great  coats,  waistcoats, 
trowsere,  and  tall  caps  (something  of  the  Montero  cut)  of  grey  serge.  They  were 
marched  into  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  halted  in  front  of  the  column ;  thence 
they  were  marched  round  the  square,  having  halted  at  the  end  of  every  ten 
or  twelve  paces,  and  finally  placed  again  near  the  column.  A  greffier,  in  black, 
then  came  forward,  attended  by  the  field  officers  of  the  regiments  assembled,  took 
off  his  hat,  and  produced  a  large  sheet,  containing  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
the  prisoners — their  crime,  trial,  and  condemnation.  He  then  called  out  one  of 
the  culprits,  who,  advancing,  cap  in  hand,  to  the  centre  of  the  square,  remote 
from  every  other  individual,  ana  of  course  conspicuous,  heard  the  particulars 
respecting  himself  read  in  a  voice  that  was  audible  to  all  present.  He  was  then 
ordered  back  to  the  guard,  when  his  companion  was  summoned,  and  underwent 
a  similar  degradation,  die  drums  and  music  at  intervals  regaling  them  with  appro- 
priate music  corresponding  with  our  '  Rogue's  March.'  The  troops  were  then 
ma  relied  past  them ;  after  which  the  prisoners  were  led  to  prison,  previously  to 
their  being  sent  to  work  on  the  roads,  with  cannon  balls  chained  to  their  legs  for 
five  years.  The  whole  proceeding  was  very  solemn,  although  the  fellows  affected 
to  treat  the  matter  very  lightly ;  but  I  understand  that  there  have  been  very  few 
thus  degraded  who  would  not  have  cheerfully  accepted  the  alternative  of  capital 
punishment,  if  offered  to  them." 

Naval  Architecture. — A  Turk,  of  the  name  of  Mahommet  Effendi,  is  now 
being  instructed  at  Portsmouth  dock-yard  in  naval  architecture.  The  Pacha  of 
Egypt  has  sent  also  to  England  three  other  Egyptians,  to  perfect  themselves  in 
various  departments  of  science.  One  df  them  is  under  the  instruction  of  Professor 
Barlow ;  one  has  been  entered  on  board  the  Shannon  frigate,  for  practical  seaman- 
ship ;  and  the  other  is  to  be  perfected  in  diplomatic  attainments. 

Trophy. — Twelve  of  the  Turkish  cannon  taken  at  Varna,  are,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Wladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  who 
was  slain  before  this  fortress,  while  fighting  under  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  and  of 
whose  mortal  remains  no  memorial  was  left. 

Military  Etiquette. — During  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland,  General  Beres- 
ford  (now  Peer  and  Field-Marshal,)  commanded  a  district,  and  upon  one  occa- 
sion proceeded  to  inspect  a  country  corps  of  Yeomaury,  drawn  up  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  riding  up  to  their  front,  instead  of  being  received  with  "presented 
arms"  he  found  the  corps  "  standing  at  ease."  The  Captain  had,  in  fact,  on  first 
seeing  the  General,  given  the  word  "  attention,"  to  which  no  attention  was  paid — 
but,  pressed  by  the  General's  rapid  approach,  he  proceeded  to  the  next  order  of 
his  formula,  "  shoulder  arms"  To  add  to  his  embarrassment,  however,  the  arms 
moved  not.  The  General,  with  his  characteristic  good-nature,  suggested  to  the 
commandant  to  speak  in  a  louder  tone,  who  not  a  little  indignant,  repeated  with 
a  Stentorian  voice  "  shoulder  arms"  but  all  to  no  purpose :  there  stood  the  corps, 
dogged  and  motionless.  Such  a  total  apparent  ignorance  of  the  manual  exercise, 
naturally  excited  the  chagrin  of  the  Captain  and  the  astonishment  of  the  General, 
to  whom  the  former  only  a  few  days  before  had  been  puffing  off  the  discipline 
of  his  corps.  At  length  the  General  having  intimated  his  intention  of  reporting 
the  corps,  was  about  to  leave  the  field,  when  a  Sergeant  with  his  "  halbert  reco- 
vered," stepped  in  front  of  the  ranks,  and  addressed  the  General  in  the  following 
terms : — "  Plase  your  honour,  General ;  don't  think  the  corpse  does  not  know  its 
exercise  as  well  as  any  sojers  in  the  land.  There  is  not  min  in  the  county  knows 
how  to  use  their  arms,  aye,  and  their  legs  too,  bitter  than  those  afore  you ;  but 
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since  you  must  know  the  thruth,  Sir,  tbe  mm  and  the  Captain  of  late  have  not 
been  on  tpaking  tarrns." 

Royal  Military  College. — The  following  officers,  students  at  the  Royal  Mi- 
litary College  at  Sandhurst,  passed  examination  on  the  9th  Dec.  1828. 

Capt.  C.  K.  Macdonald  H.  P. 

Alexander   16th  dragoons. 

Alcock  95th  regiment. 

Dunne  .  .    H.  P. 

Houstoun  H.  P. 

Ogilvy      .......    69th  regiment. 

Major  Prosser   II.  P. 

The  First  Cannon.— The  first  cannon  cast  in  England,  was  cast  at  Bux- 
ted  in  Sussex,  by  a  person  named  Howe,  and  his  man,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing tradition  which  has  been  carved  upon  a  stone  near  the  spot,  where  it  is  still 
to  be  seen. 

"  I,  John  Howe,  and  my  man  John, 
"  We  two  cast  the  first  cannon." 
A  Military  Tea-Party. — A  Militia  Captain  in  Berkshire  County  (says 
an  American  paper)  receiving  a  note  from  a  lady,  requesting  "  the  pleasure  of 
bis  Company  to  tea,"  understood  it  as  a  compliment  to  those  under  his  com- 
mand, and  marched  the  whole  of  them  to  the  house. 
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Charts  and  Plans  lately  published  by  the 
Admiral  ty. 

The  publications  in  Hydrography  which  of  late 
year*  have  been  made  by  the  Admiralty,  have 
very  much  Increased ;  and  it  would  afford  ni 
much  satisfaction,  but  would  require  more  time 
and  space  than  we  can  command  at  present,  to 
eater  into  a  view  of  their  respective  merits. 
The  decree  of  perfection  at  which  Oils  science 
has  arrived,  is  fglly  displayed  in  them  ;  and  as 
tbev  are  placed  within  tbe  reach  of  every  one, 
(convinced  of  the  valuable  acquisitions  they  are 
to  navigation,  and  with  a  view  of  making  them 
more  generally  known,)  we  shall  consider  a  dnty 
of  no  «mafl  importance  devolves  on  ns,  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  naval  and  mercantile  world. 

The  North  Part  of  Newfoundland  with 
the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  from  the  surveys 
of  Capt.  Cook,  and  Lieut.  F.  Bullock; 
and  the  Coast  of  Newfoundland  from  Cape 
Frcels  to  Point  Partridge,  by  Lieut.  F. 
Bullock  :  the  former  published  June  6th, 
and  the  latter  on  Sept.  28th,  1828. 

The««  charts  are  both  of  great  valne,  not  only 
to  our  cruisers  on  this  iron-bound  coast,  as  cor- 
rect charts,  but  as  embracing  the  principal  part 
of  cor  fisheries  there.  To  the  namcroon  mer- 
chant-vessels employed  in  that  trade,  we  consider 
tbera  of  great  importance  ;  and  from  the  appear- 
ance of  care  and  attention  to  minutise  which 
they  display,  ranch  time  and  labour  must  have 
been  d*  voted  to  them.  We  could  have  wished 
Lkntcnant  Bullock  had  bestowed  some  name, 
ia  addition,  or  otherwise,  on  the  Southern  Belle 
Isle,  so  as  to  have  distinguished  it  from  that  off 
Ow  entrance  of  the  Strait,  as  It  might  prevent 


some  fntnre  mistake;  and  also  that  he  bad  given 
us  some  deep-water  soundings  between  this 
island  and  the  St.  Barfae,  or  Horse  Islands. 

Of  the  latter  of  these  two  charts,  the  intricacies 
In  [the  archiiK-lago  of  the  Bay  of  Notre  Dame 
must  have  required  much  labour  in  their  deli- 
neation; and  we  think  this  part  would  have  been 
more  effective  for  the  purpose  of  navigation 
bad  it  appeared  on  a  larger  scale.  The  channel 
called  "  the  Dildo  Run,"  although  known  per- 
haps to  those  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  it,  would 
not  then  appear  so  intricate  and  difficult  to  the 
stranger  who  might  be  compelled  to  make  use  of 
it  We  consider  these  charts  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  Hydrography  of  Newfoundland,  and  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  mariner. 

Coast  of  England,  from  Covehitheness  to 
Cromer,  with  the  adjacent  Dangers.  Com- 
mander Hewett,  1827. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  that  whilst  we 
have  been  making  extensive  surveys  of  foreign 
coasts,  that  of  our  own  shores,  tbe  southern  parts 
In  the  Engll»h  Channel  are  all  that  we  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of.  It  is  true,  that  many 
charts  of  them  are  extant,  but  most  of  these  are 
more  calculated  to  mislead  the  mariner,  and  place 
him  on  the  very  dangers  he  studies  to  avoid,  than 
to  assist  him  in  keeping  from  them.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  we 
hail  the  arrival  of  tbe  above  chart,  which  bears 
the  stamp  of  being  genuine  in  every  part.  A 
coast  like  that  of  Yarmouth,  begirt  with  dangers, 
which  are  increased  tenfold  by  the  influence  of 
tides  and  climate,  could  not  be  too  minutely  ex- 
amined ;  and  the  care  with  which  Captain  Hew- 
ett has  completed  this  chart,  amply  bespeaks  the 
able  hands  to  which  this  duty  has  been  intrusted. 
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The  coasts  bring  low,  the  portion*  of  Uic  con- 
spicuous churches  and  other  building*  on  the 
shore  of  value  to  the  navigation,  have  becu  cirr- 
folly  inserted  ;  and  the  great  peculiarities  pre- 
sented by  the  tides,  have  met  with  that  attention 
which  they  absolutely  demanded.  '  Ah !'  may  our 
veteran  North  sea  cruisers  say, '  had  we  been  sup- 
plied with  charts  like  these  !' — and  had  they  .doubt- 
less the  anxious  feelings  of  many,  whose  safety 
depended  on  such  materials,  would  have  beeu 
greatly  relieved.     We  particularly  recommend 
this  Chart  to  the  notice  of  our  navigators,  as  \v\ll 
as  thai  of  the  coast  from  Orford  to  Lowcstonc, 
published  by  Mr.  Thomas,  as  having  been  compiled 
With  all  the  scientific  accuracy  which  the  present 
day  can  command.   They   contain  the  Coasts  of 
Orford,  Lowesloffe,  Yarmouth,  Winterton,  and 
Harbo rough,  with  the  dangerous  sands  of  the  same 
names,  carefully  delineated. 

Portugal  in  1B28  ;  comprising  Sketches  of 
the  State  of  Private  Society  and  of  Heligion 
in  that  Kingdom,  under  Don  Miguel ;  with 
a  Narrative  of  the  Author's  Residence  there, 
and  of  his  Persecution  and  Confinement  as  a 
State  Prisoner.  By  Wm.  Young  Ksq.  H. 
P.  British  Service,  8vo. 

When  we  took  up  tills  volume  of  Mr.  Young's 
for  perusal,  we  were  prepared  for  no  small  quan- 
tity of  odium  being  thrown  on  the  characters  of 
some  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the,  at  present, 
shattered  and  still  divided  country  of  Portugal — • 
nor  have  we  erred  in  our  anticipations.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  enter  the  arena  of  politics  with 
this  writer,  but  looking  on  him  as  a  disappointed, 
man,  and  he  on  himself  as  an  injured  one,  we 
are  naturally  a  little  sceptical  in  subscribing  to 
all  hU  statements,  deductions,  and  conclusions, 
connected  wiUi  this  topic.  As  far  as  Mr.  Young's 
experience  and  observations  go,  apart  from  po- 
litics, the  work  before  us  posses**-*  much  interest ; 
it  abounds  with  instructive  details  of  the  present 
slate  of  Portugal,  and  characteristic  and  amusing 
narratives  of  the  customs  aud  manners  of  iU 
inhabitants. 

The  Apology  for  an  Officer  Retiring  from 
the  Profession  of  Arms.  Second  Edition,  8vo. 

We  should  have  hardly  thonght  a  notice  of  this 
Pamphlet  necessary,  but  perceiving  an  ominous 
"  second  edition"  appended  to  the  title,  it  leads 
as  to  a  supposition  otherwise  not  likely,  that 


more  than  some  hatf-dosen  copies  have  escaped 
6«  purchase  from  the  publisher's  shelf.— What 
will  our  readers  suppose  are  the  reasons  assigned 
by  Mr.  Thrush — this  we  learn  is  the  author's 
name — for  resigning  his  naval  commission  of  lieu- 
tenant t  They  will  probably  imagine  that  severe 
wounds,  or  the  effects  of  arduous  duties  in  an 
unhealthy  climate,  may  have  rendered  him  unlit 
for  farther  service  in  that  honourable  profession. 
Par  from  it ;  our  hero  has  thonght  it  necessary  to 
consult  the  "  Fathers  of  the  Church" — not  of  the 
present  day,  they  would  have  given  him  more 
sensible  advice — and  having  gathered  from  these 
a  conviction  that  all  war  is  unlawful,  and  offen- 
sive to  the  Supreme  Being,  he  sits  down  and 
concocts  a  letter  to  His  Majesty,  expatiating  at 
lengih  on  this,  his  *onderf*l  discovery,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  It,  surrenders  the  commission  with 
which  His  Majesty  had  intrusted  him.    Even  wc 
will  not  advocate  war  in  its  unlimited  sense,  and 
although  of  the  profession  of  arms,  we  are  pleased 
with  the  persuasion  that,  as  knowledge  Increases, 
wars,  will  decrease  :  but  this  knowledge  must  not 
be  confined  to  one  nation,  it  moat  extend  to  tko 
whole  family  of  mankind,  before  so  desirable  and 
natural  an  effect  could  be  produced :  time  and 
favourable  circumstances  are  therefore,  both  re- 
quisite to  this  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished." 

Wc  deem  it  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  se- 
riously into  the  argument  with  Mr.  Thrush ;  we 
have  no  objection  to  his  retiring,  individually, 
from  the  service,  and  devoting  himself  to  what 
he  may  conceive  a  more  godly  course;  we  shall 
merely  carry  his  position  a  Utile  farther,  and  then 
dismiss  him.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  what 
is  applicable  in  a  single  instance,  must  be  so  in 
the  general ;  we  will  then  Imagine  every  officer, 
naval  and  military,  in  His  Majesty's  service,  to 
take  the  same  vise  determination,  and  throw  up 
their  commissions.  Shall  we  present  Mr.  Thrush 
with  a  picture  of  Kngland  under  such  circum- 
stances T  and  if  so,  wc  should  show  him  a  nation 
miserable  and  debased,  the  degraded  appendant 
to  the  crown  of  some  aspiring  and  ambitioua 
tyrant,  instead  of  what  sbe  now  Is,  the  very 
source  of  all  that  is  noble,  generous,  and  great ;  in 
philanthropy  and  benevolence  inferior  to  none;  in 
endowments  of  the  mind  superior  to  all;  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Will  the  Supreme  Being  frown  on  such  a  nation 
as  this? 
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Horse  Guards,  Nov.  28. 
The  Muster-General  and  Board  of  Ord- 
nance having  represented  that  considerable 
damage  is  done  to  die  ceilings  of  the  lower 
stories  of  the  Soldiers'  Barrack-rooms,  by 
the  careless  Jind  violent  manner  in  which 
the  iron  bedsteads  .ire  turned  down  upon 
the  floors  above,  the  GctteraJ  Commanding- 
n-Chief  enjoins  Commanding  Officers  to 


cause  due  caution  to  be  observed  in  this 
respect,  and  apprises  them,  that,  henceforth, 
all  damages  which  shall  appear  to  have 
been  done  to  the  barrack  ceiling  by  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  careless  practice  herein, 
complained  of,  will  be  charged  against  die 
troops. 

To  obviate  this  evil,  the  non-commission- 
ed officer  in  charge  of  each  room,  must  be 
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ordered  to  superintend  the  turning  down  of 
the  bedsteads  at  a  fixed  hour  in  the  evening. 
By  Oder  of  the  Right  Hon. 
General  Lord  Hill, 

Commanding-in-Chief, 
Herbert  Taylor,  Adj. -Gen. 


circular. 
Horse  Guards,  Dec.  1. 

Supplementary  Instructions  to  be  consi- 
dered as  attached  to  the  form  of  the  Confi- 
dential Inspection  Report,  and  which  are 
to  be  carefully  observed  by  the  General  Offi- 
cer whenever  such  inspection  shall  take 
place,  and  noticed,  seriatim,  in  the  Table  of 
General  Observations : — 

When  the  Regiment,  or  the  Reserve 
Companies,  are  inspected  and  exercised,  the 
Genera]  Officer  will  once  at  least,  or  oftener, 
as  the  occasion  may  serve,  call  upon  one  of 
the  Captains  or  Subalterns  (provided  the 
latter  shall  liave  been  doing  duty  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  with  the  corps)  to  put  the 
Regiment  or  Companies  through  their  exer- 
cise, field  movements,  and  evolutions ;  such 
Captain  or  Subaltern  to  be  selected  indiffer- 
ently, and  without  previous  notice  given  to 
him  or  the  Commanding  Officer,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  due  atten- 
has  been  shown  to  the  instruction  of  every 
Officer ;  whether  opportunities  have  been 
afforded  to  him  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  his  duty ;  and  whether  he  has 
availed  himself  of  such  opportunities. 

The  General  Officer  will  charge  the  Com- 
manding Officers  to  encourage  the  subalterns 
of  their  respective  corps  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  duties  of  adjutant,  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  orderly  -room,  and  to  afford 
them  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  such  duties  :  and  it  should  be 
pointed  out  to  them  that,  by  showing  a  zea- 
lous desire  to  render  themselves  thus  useful, 
they  will  strengthen  the  chum  which  they 
mav  have  to  advancement  in  the  service. 

The  General  Officer  will  point  out  to  Offi- 
cers commanding  regiments  and  corps  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  their  requiring 
Captains  and  Subalterns  of  companies  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter, disposition,  temper,  and  habits,  of 
every  non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier 
of  their  respective  companies,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  answer,  at  once  and  correctly,  any 
questions  which  may  be  addressed  to  them 
by  theirj  superior  officers.  This  knowledge 
can  only  l>e  attained  by  unremitted  attention 
to  every  detail  of  duty,  and  by  close  obser- 
vation. 

Finally,  the  General  Officer  will  take 
every  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the 
Commanding  Officer,  and  throng h  him  upon 
those  of  every  rank,  the  advantage  which 


they,  individually,  the  corps,  and  the  service 
at  large,  will  derive  from  the  adoption  to- 
wards the  non-commissioned  officer  and  sol- 
dier of  a  system  of  command  and  treatment 
which  shall  be  free  from  the  coarse  and  offen- 
sive language,  too  often  used  in  reproving  the 
soldier  for  trilling  irregularities,  or  for  acci- 
dental missions.  They  should  be  told  that 
the  use  of  gross  language  and  offensive  terms 
upon  any  occasion,  is  not  only  unbecoming 
their  own  character  and  station,  as  officers 
and  gentlemen,  but  degrading  to  the  soldier ; 
whereas  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  in  all  ranks 
of  the  army  a  proper  feeling,  and  high  sense 
of  honour,  by  which  the  correct  discharge  of 
duty  will  be  best  ensured. 

The  gross  abuse  which  is  often  lavished  on 
a  soldier  for  a  trifling  fault,  an  accidental 
mistake,  or  an  unintentional  omission,  pro- 
duces irritation  or  sulk,  and  to  this  cause, 
more  than  to  any  other,  may  be  traced  acts  of 
insubordination,  which  entail  the  necessity  of 
severe  punishment.  If  reproof  be  necessary, 
it  should  be  conveyed  in  such  a  manner,  and 
in  such  terms,  as  will  make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion, without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  lowering  him  in  his  own  estima- 
tion. The  Officers  should,  not  only  them- 
selves, observe  this  injunction,  but  they 
should  require  it  to  be  observed  by  the  non* 
commissioned  officers,  and,  indeed,  their 
example  will  very  soon  have  the  effect  of 
checking  the  use  of  improper  and  offensive 
terms  on  the  part  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  towards  the  soldiers.  If  acts  of  in- 
tentional neglect  and  of  insubordination 
should  take  place,  although  wholly  unpro- 
voked by  any  treatment  received,  the  means 
•f  correction  and  punishment  which  are  au- 
thorised by  the  regulations  of  the  service 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  they  will  have 
double  effect  if  not  preceded  by  coarse  and 
abusive  language  ;  indeed  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  they  will  become  comparatively 
rare,  as  the  duty  will  be  done  more  cheerfully 
and  zealously. 

By  command  of  the  Right  Hon. 
General  Lord  Hill. 
H.  Taylor,  Adj.-Gen. 


RECRUITING  DEPARTMENT. 
Horse  Guards,  5th  Dec.  1828. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  Infantry  of  regiments,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  serving  in  India,  will  re- 
sume their  recruiting  when  their  effectives 
become  more  than  fifty  short  of  their  esta- 
blishment ;  but  will  take  no  recruit  under 
five  feet  eight  inches,  until  further  orders  ; 
and  will  continue  to  suspend  their  recruit- 
ing from  time  to  time,  when  they  are  with- 
in fifty  men  of  being  complete. 

Whenever  the  regiments  serving  in  India 
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»hall  be  permitted  to  resume  recruiting,  they 
will  resume  likewise  their  former  standard, 
*'t.  five  feet  six  inches. 
By  command  of  the 
General  Commanding-in-Chief. 
H.  Taylor,  Adjutant-General. 

Regulations  for  the  Command,  General  Su- 
perintendence, and  Management,  of  the 
Service  and  Reserve  Companies  of  Regi- 
ments on  Foreign  Stations. 

Horse  Guards,  8th  Dec.  1828. 
Regiments  on  foreign  stations  have  been 
formed  into  six  service  companies  and  four 
reserve  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing the  most  effective  means  of  rendering 
those  aids  to  his  Majesty's  Government,  for 
which  the  military  force  is  required,  both 
abroad  and  at  home. 

The  service  companies  being  employed 
for  the  protection  of  the  Colonies  abroad, 
must  be  kept  as  complete  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  by  annual  reinforcements  from 
the  reserve  companies  ;  and  the  reserve  com- 
panies, while  they  are  intended  to  afford  the 
ready  means  of  supplying  the  deficiencies 
occurring  in  the  companies  abroad,  must 
also  be  rendered  available  for  duties  at  home. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  important,  that  the 
strictest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
should  be  paid  to  the  formation  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  reserve  companies,  in  order  to 
render  them  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  duties  required  of  them. 

It  is  obviously  necessary,  that  a  due  pro- 
portion of  officers  should,  at  all  times,  be 
effective  with  the  reserve  companies,  for  the 
care,  superintendence,  and  instruction  of  the 
men,  and  other  general  duties.  All  officers 
newly  appointed  are  required  to  join  the  re- 
serve companies. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  command  of  the  ser- 
vice and  reserve  companies,  respectively,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  standing  rule  (as 
expressed  in  former  orders)  that  the  post  of 
the  commanding  officer  is  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment ;  and  although  the 
General  commanding  in  chief  will  be  dis- 
ported to  grant  due  consideration  and  indul- 
gence to  the  cases  of  such  commanding  offi- 
cers of  regiments,  as  may  return  home  in 
consequence  of  ill-health,  or  after  long-con- 
tinued duty  on  foreign  stations,  yet  every 
deviation  from  the  pnnciple  laid  down  must 
be  considered  one  of  a  temporary  nature 
only,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  on  no  account  to  be  drawn  into 
a  precedent  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
service. 

The  senior  Major  will,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  appointed  to  the  charpe  and  com- 
mand of  the  reserve  companies,  and  he  will 
be  held  icsponsiblc,  that  all  details  arc  car- 


ried on,  and  all  regulations  enforced,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  companies  abroad  ;— — 
but  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  Major  ap- 
pointed to  that  duty  is  not  to  continue  to  D» 
so  employed  beyond  two  years,  when  he  will 
be  required  to  join  the  Service  companies, — 
and  the  other  Major  of  the  regiment  will  be 
authorized  to  return  home,  in  order  to  as- 
sume the  charge  of  the  reserve  companies. 

With  a  view  to  the  regular  and  impartial 
distribution  of  the  other  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment ; — to  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  ex- 
pense to  the  public,  by  too  frequent  an  inter- 
change of  officers  between  the  service  and 
reserve  companies ;— and  to  the  maintain- 
ing, by  every  possible  means,  the  efficiency 
of  both  portions  of  the  corps,  the  following 
regulations  are  prescribed,  viz. : — 

A  due  proportion  of  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  will  always  be  required 
to  embark  with  the  detachments,  which  are 
sent  out,  at  fixed  periods  of  the  year,  to 
complete  the  service  companies,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  those,  whose  health  may  require  a 
change  of  climate,  being  permitted  to  return 
home. 

Officers  obtaining  permission  to  return 
home  on  account  of  ill  health,  on  medical 
certificates,  are  to  report  themselves,  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival,  to  the  Adjutant- 
General,  in  order  that  the  General  com- 
manding in  chief  may,  upon  a  medical  re- 
port on  their  respective  cases,  determine 
what  extent  of  leave  of  absence  shall  be 
granted  them,  or  require  them  to  join  the 
reserve  companies,  and  that  other  officers 
may  be  sent  out,  when  proper  opportunities 
offer,  to  replace  them  with  the  service  com- 
panies, according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
service. 

Officers,  who  are  permitted  to  return  home 
from  the  service  companies  on  specific  leave 
of  absence  on  their  private  affairs,  or  at  their 
own  requests,  are  required  to  rejoin  the  ser- 
vice companies,  at  their  own  expense,  within 
the  periods  for  which  leave  of  absence  may 
be  granted  them. 

Officers  who  are  permitted  to  return  home 
from  the  service  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  retiring  on  half-pay,  or  of  quitting  the 
service,  are  to  report  themselves,  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival,  to  the  Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, and  also  to  the  Military  Secretary, 
and  to  state  the  purpose  for  which  they  have 
returned  ; — but  such  permission  is  in  no 
case  to  be  granted  to  officers  who  apply  to 
receive  the  regulated  difference  on  exchang- 
ing from  full  to  half-pay  : — no  specific  leave 
of  absence  is  to  be  granted  to  officers  who 
are  permitted  to  return  home  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  from  their  regiments,  or  of 
quitting  the  service,  as  such  result  will  be 
immediate,  if  a  successor  be  forthcoming  :— 
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it  that  should  not  be  the  case,  the  period  of 
leave  to  be  granted  to  such  officers  will  be 
decided  by  the  General  commanding  in  chief, 
according  to  t lie  rircuntstances  of  the  ser- 
vice, after  tlmr  arrival,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  they  wish  to  exchange,  or  to  retire, 
shall  have  been  reported. 

\\  iih  a  view  to  prevent  any  intsunder- 
standinjr,  or  delay,  whin  orders  are  received 
tor  officers  to  proceed  to  join  the  service 
con*  panics,  and  in  order  that  every  officer 
may  be  prepared  to  take  his  tour  of  duty  on 
foreign  service,  it  is  directed,  that  a  roster 
shall  be  kept  of  the  officers  of  the  several 
ranks  with  tho  reserve  companies,  and  that 
it  \ie  considered  a>  a  cent  ral  rule,  that  such 
officers  as  may  have  been  for  the  longest  pe- 
riod at  home,  or  absent  from  the  service 
companies,  whether  on  leave,  or  with  the 
reverse  companies,  shall  he  the  first  to  pro- 
reed  abroad,  when  required  to  accompany 
detachments,  or  to  supply  vacancies  which 
may  occur  in  the  service  companies. 

To  ensure  a  due  observance  of  these  or- 
der*, it  is  directed,  than  on  the  left  side  of 
the  names  of  the  captains,  lieutenants,  and 
ensigns,  respectively,  in  the  monthly  returns 
of  the  reserve  companies,  the  figures  1,  2,  3, 
i,  inc.  shall  be  inserted  in  red  ink,  which 
*hall  denote  the  regular  succession  of  the 
officers  of  each  rank  lor  duty  abroad,  when 
they  may  tie  called  upon  for  embarkation. 

In  cases  of  sickness  (properly  certified), 
or  other  very  urgent  and  sudden  emergency, 
preventing  the  officer,  of  either  rank,  first  for 
duty,  from  proceed  ins:  on  service,  the  officer 
neit  m  turn  of  that  rank  must  be  substituted. 

The  subaltern  officers,  acting  as  paymas- 
ters and  adjutants  to  the  reserve  companies, 
are  considered  as  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  roster  for  foreign  duty,  so  long 
as  they  shall  1*  acting  in  those  situations. 
It  must  be  specified  in  the  returns,  against 
the  names  of  such  officers,  in  which  capacity 
they  are  acting. 

In  the  selection  of  men  to  complete  the 
•trvice  companies,  and  more  especially  those 
stationed  in  hot  climates,  attention  must  be 
p  ud  to  the  a^e  and  constitution  of  the  indi- 
viduals, so  that  the  draft  may  consist,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  the  oldest  and  most  seasoned 
recruits,  and,  therefore,  best  qualified  to  bear 
the  effects  of  a  change  of  climate : — The 
opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  must,  of 
course,  be  consulted  in  the  selection. 
By  command  of  the  Right  Hon. 
General  Lord  Hill, 

Commanding-in-Chief, 
Herbert  Taylor,  Adj. -Gen, 


urnccTiON  or  ms  militia  staff. 
"  My  Lord,— I  have  the  honour  to  in- 
form your  Grace,  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 


ment, having  taken  into  consideration  the 
expense  of  the  staff  of  the  Militia,  have  de- 
termined to  submit  to  Parliament  a  bill  for 
effecting  some  reduction  in  that  branch  of 
the  public  expenditure. 

"  According  to  the  proposed  measure,  the 
future  establishment,  retained  on  permanent 
pay  at  head-quarters,  will  be,  for  each  corps 
— 1  adjutant,  1  serjeant-major,  1  serjeant 
for  every  forty  private  men,  1  drummer 
for  every  two  companies,  with  an  addi- 
tional drummer  for  each  flank  company  ; 
over  and  above  which,  in  regiments  consist- 
ing of  eight  companies  and  upwards,  a  drum- 
major  will  be  allowed. 

"It  is  not  intended  to  discontinue,  till 
the  24th  of  June  next,  the  pay  of  those 
members  of  the  militia  staff  who  will  be 
included  in  the  proposed  reduction. 

"  The  substance  of  this  communication 
will  be  made  known  to  the  commandants  of 
the  different  corps  by  the  Secretary  at  War. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your 
Grace's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Robert  P»bl. 
"  His  Majesty's  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  — — ." 

INDIAN  ARMY. 

CALCUTTA. 

soldiers'  pensions. 
Head -Quarters,  Camp  Mohamra, 
Feb.  28,  1828. 
The  following  General  Orders,  issued  by 
the  Supreme  Government,  are  published,  for 
the  information  of  his  Majesty's  Regiments 
serving  in  India ;  and  his  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-Chief  desires  that  officers 
commanding  corps  will  fully  explain  to  men, 
who  may  wish  to  transfer  their  services  from 
the  King's  to  the  Company's  Army,  the 
tenour  of  the  prohibition  therein  promulgated. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Fort  William,  25th  Jan.  1828. 
"  The  Governor-General  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  announce,  for  the  information  of 
those  concerned,  that  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors  have  prohibited  the  Grant  of  Pen- 
sions to  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Sol- 
diers, transferred  from  his  Majesty's  to  their 
Service,  whenever  the  time,  passed  by  such 
persons  in  his  Majesty's  service,  exceeds  that 
during  which  they  have  served  the  Hon. 
Company,  previous  to  becoming  non-ef- 
fective*"  — 

RECRUITING. 

"  Fort  William,  March  14,  1828. 
'  •  The  Hon.  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil is  pleased  to  direct,  that  on  the  receipt  of 
these  Orders  at  stations  and  posts  respec- 
tively, recruiting  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  service  detailed  below,  shall  be  sus- 
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pended until  further  orders,  viz. :— Native 
Light  C  avalry,  Native  Infantry,  Local  In- 
fantry, ( Rungpore  Light  Infantry  excepted,) 
Provincial  Infantry." 


REGIMENTAL  CANTEEN  SYSTEM. 

"  Fort  William,  28th  March,  1828. 
"  With  reference  to  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  General  Order,  No.  272  of  1827, 
announcing  the  intention  of  Government  to 
establish  Regimental  Canteens,  the  Hon.  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  is  pleased,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  sanction  the  im- 
mediate introduction  of  the  Canteen  Sys- 
tem, for  the  supply  of  wholesome  liquor  to 
the  European  soldiery,  at  all  stations  wltere 
temporary  canteen  sheds  exist,  or  where 
suitable  buildings  can  be  rendered  available 
for  the  accommodation  of  Regimental  Can- 
teens ;  on  the  opening  of  which  at  stations 
respectively,  the  issue  of  drams,  as  an  item 
of  rations,  will  be  discontinued.  On  the 
adoption  of  the  Canteen  System  at  the  se- 
veral stations  of  the  army,  under  such  (in- 
structions regarding  the  details  as  may  here- 
after be  given  by  His  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  following  are  the 
rates  at  which  compensation  will  be  granted 
to  the  soldier  in  lieu  of  liquor  in  kind  :  also 
at  what  rum  will  be  supplied  through  the 
commissariat  department,  when  it  will  be 
retailed  to  the  men.  Compensation  at  sta- 
tions where  two  drams  per  man  are  now 
daily  issued,  will  be  granted  to  each  man  at 
the  rate  of  three  rupees,  two  annas  per  men- 
sem, for  a  month  of  thirty  days  ;  and  half 
that  sum  at  stations  where  one  dram  only 
per  diem  is  now  issued  to  the  troops.  Rum 
w  ill  be  supplied  from  the  public  stores  to  the 
canteens  at  the  rate  of  two  rupees  per  gallon, 
and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  to  be  retailed,  is 
not  to  exceed  one  anna  per  diem.  The 
compensation  in  lieu  of  liquor  in  kind,  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  Commissariat  to  Paymasters 
of  His  Majesty's  regiments,  and  to  Quarter- 
masters of  the  Hon.  Company's  European 
corps,  on  monthly  abstract  returns,  counter- 
signed by  Commanding  Officers. 

"  Regarding  the  details  and  minor  arrange- 
ments of  the  Canteen  System,  his  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-Cliief  is  requested  to 
issue  such  subsidiary  orders  as  he  may  deem 
necessary." 


REDUCTION     OF     HEGIMENTAL  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

"  Fort  William,  2nd  May,  1828. 
"  The  Hou.  the  Governor  in  Council  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Right  Hou.  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  is'pleasod  to  fix  the 
strength  of  a  regiment  of  Native  light  ca- 
va by  at  400  troopers,  and  of  a  regiment  of 


Native  infantry  of  the  line  at  700  Sepoys  i 
the  complement  of  Native  commissioned 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  trum- 
peters, drummers,  otc.  remaining  as  at  pre- 
sent. The  number  of  privates  now  attached 
to  regiments  of  both  branches  of  the  service 
will  be  reduced  by  casualty  and  absorption 
to  the  prescribed  strength  here  laid  down 
for  the  army  of  this  Presidency,  all  men  in 
excess  to  fifty  privates  per  troop,  and  seventy 
Sepoys  per  company,  being  in  the  mean 
time  returned  as  supernumeraries. 

"  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Government  has  also  been  pleased 
to  resolve,  that  of  the  eight  pieces  of  ord- 
nance attached  to  each  held  battery  of  foot 
artillery,  two  shall  be  withdrawn  ;  and  the 
horses  and  bullocks  which  will  thereby  be- 
come supernumerary,  are  to  be  delivered  over 
to  the  Commissariat  department  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  may  seem  most  expedient. 

"  The  guns  now  ordered  to  be  withdrawn 
are,  with  their  appurtenances,  to  be  sent  into 
the  nearest  magazine;  and  such  Native  esta- 
blishments as  the  reduction  of  two  pieces 
of  ordnance  from  each  field  battery  may 
render  superfluous  in  companies  or  battalions 
of  artillery,  are  to  be  paid  up  and  dis- 
charged. 

"  llis  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief 
is  requested  to  issue  such  subsidiary  orders 
as  may  appear  necessary  for  giving  full 
effect  to  the  intentions  of  Government  here 
announced. 

"  Head  Quarters,  Simla,  28th  May,  1828. 

"  With  the  view  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
reduction  in  the  strength  of  regiments  spe- 
cified in  Government  General  Orders  of  the 
2nd  inst.  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  pleased 
to  direct  that  all  men  who  may  have  been 
entertained  in  any  regular  corps  of  the  army 
since  the  18th  Jan.  1825,  and  who  may 
not  prove  on  examination  to  be  perfectly 
fit  in  every  respect  for  the  service,  shall 
be  paid  up  and  discharged.  Commanding 
officers  are  also  at  liberty  to  grant  discharges 
to  non-commissioned  officers  and  Sepoys  at 
their  own  request,  without  reference  to  the 
period  they  may  have  been  in  the  service. 

"  Officers  commanding  divisions,  districts, 
and  stations,  will  afford  every  facility  in 
their  power  towards  speedily  placing  such 
field  battery  on  the  reduced  scale  as  to  guns, 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  above  Government 
general  order,  will  cause  all  supernumerary 
bullocks  and  horses  to  be  delivered  over 
to  the  Commissariat  department,  and  all 
Native  establishments  which  become  super- 
fluous, consequent  to  this  reduction,  to  be 
immediately  paid  up  and  discharged.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  is  also  pleased  to  di- 
rect, that  until  farther  orders,  vacancies  in 
the  companies  of  ordnance  drivers  attached 
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to  field,  batteries  be  filled  up  by  the  re- trans- 
fer from  die  Commissariat  of  men  who  were 
formerly  attached  to  the  artillery  in  that 
capacity*  No  recruits  are  therefore  to  be 
selected  for  the  companies  of  ordnance  dri- 
vers, until  all  those  now  serving  with  the 
Commissariat  have  been  received  back.  Ap- 
plications will  be  made  by  officers  com- 
manding 6eld  batteries,  to  the  Commissariat 
officer  -serving  with  the  division,  for  men  to 
fill  vacancies  as  they  occur." 

RESTORATION  OF   TUX  NUMBER  47  TO  THE 
LIST  OF  TUB  ARMY. 

"  Fort  William,  12th  June,  1828. 
"  At  the  recommendation  of  his  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  whom  oppor- 
tunities have  been  afforded  of  addressing 
Government  in  terms  of  marked  approbation 
residing  the  discipline  and  good  conduct 
of  the  69th  regiment  N.  I.  the  Hon.  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  has  much 
satisfaction  in  restoring  to  the  Army  List 
the  number  47,  which  is  henceforth  to  be 
borne  by  the  above-mentioned  corps.  This 
new  designation  will  place  the  47th  regi- 
ment X.  I.  in  that  position  in  the  numeri- 
cal order  of  regiments,  which  its  change  of 
number  entitles  it  to  assume." 


GENERAL  ORDERS  BY  THE  RIOHT  HON.  THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL  IN  COUNCIL. 

"  Fort  William,  July  4th. 

"No.  151  of  1828— The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  William  Cavendish  Bentinck,  &c. 
being  arrived,  the  Commission  of  Govern- 
ment from  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  bearing  date  the  17th  of  October, 
1827.  appointing  his  Lordship  to  be  Gover- 
nor-General of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  Bengal,  is  read  : 

The  usual  oaths  having  been  adminis- 
tered to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  William  Ca- 
ve ndjsh  Bentinck,  he  takes  his  seat  as  Go- 
vernor-General under  the  customary  salute 
from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  William. 

The  separate  commission  appointing  Lord 
William  Cavendish  Bentinck  to  be  Gover- 
nor and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fort 
and  Garrison  of  Fort  William,  and  of  the 
Town  of  CalcQtta,  is  also  read. 

Ordered,  that  a  proclamation  be  issued, 
and  that  the  usual  guard  be  ordered  to  at- 
tend the  sheriff  on  the  occasion  of  proclaim- 
ing the  new  Governor-General. 

MADRAS. 

FASBAOE- MONEY. 

Fort  St.  George,  2nd  May,  1828. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil has  deemed  it  expedient  to  direct,  that 
the  rates  of  pa  ssage -money  now  payable 
nnder  the  General  Orders  of  Government, 


dated  '20th  June,  1820,  to  officers  of  His 
Majesty's  service,  when  proceeding  to,  Eng- 
land in  charge  of  invalids,  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  Officers  of  the  Hon.  Company's 
service  when  similarly  employed. 


IIIUTISH  SUBJECTS. 

Head  Quarters,  Choultry  Plain, 
16th  June,  1828. 
It  having  been  legally  decided,  that  the 
legitimate  descendants  of  Europeans,  (being 
British  subjects)  married  to  Native  women, 
are  to  be  considered  themselves  as  British 
subjects  ;  his  Excellency  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  directs,  that  Commanding  Officers 
will  be  guided  accordingly,  in  bringing  to 
trial  soldiers  of  the  above  description,  who 
are  entitled  to  be  tried  by  a  Court  composed 
of  European  officers,  and  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Articles  of  War  for  the 
government  of  the  European  troops. 

BOMBAY. 

UNIFORM  OF  THE   BOMBAY  MARINE. 

Description  of  the  uniform  sanctioned  by 
the  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council,  to  be 
worn  by  the  Captains,  Lieutenants,  and 
Officers  of  the  Bombay  Marine  : 

CAPTAINS  ABOVE  THREE  YEARS. 

Coat — Blue  cloth,  blue  stand-up  collar, 
sloped  in  the  front,  one  and  a  half  inch  gold 
lace  round  the  top  and  front,  a  slashed 
sleeve  with  blue  three-pointed  flap,  three 
buttons  and  holes, — blue  cuffs,  one  and  a 
half  inch  gold  lace  round  the  top  and  down 
the  front  edge, —  pocket  flaps  with  three 
points,  do.  buttons,— skirts  lined  with  white 
kerseymere,  —  two  rows  of  buttons  in  the 
front,  ten  buttons  in  each  row ;  the  two  rows 
to  be  three  inches  apart,  from  the  point  of 
the  button-hole  to  the  centre  of  the  button ; 
the  skirt  to  begin  at  one-sixth  of  the  cir- 
cumference from  the  front  edge, — two  but. 
tons  on  the  hips,  and  two  on  the  bottom  of 
the  plait,  the  button  to  be  raised,  gilt,  one 
inch  in  diameter,  inducted  with  a  round 
run  ;  within  the  rim  an  anchor  and  a  cable  ; 
above  the  anchor  a  lion  rampant,  supporting 
the  crown.  Two  gold  naval  epaulettes, 
with  forty  bulbous  each, — on  the  strap,  an 
anchor  and  cable  two  inches  long;  above 
the  anchor  a  lion  rampant,  supporting  the 
crown,  one  and  a  half  inch  in  height,  em- 
broidered. 

Waistcoats— Single-breastedfwhite  ker- 
seymere, iean  or  linen,  nine  buttons  of 
half-inch  diameter,  same  pattern  as  on  the 

coat. 

Trowsf.rs — White  jean  or  linen.  When 
bine  cloth  trowsers  are  worn,  to  have  §oM 
lace  down  the  outside  seams,  same  width 
as  on  the  coat,  to  be  worn  over  short  boots. 

Cravat  or  Stock— Black  silk. 
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Hat— Cocked,  the  flap  ten  inches  in  the 
back,  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  the  front, 
six  inches  at  each  corner ;  bound  with  black 
silk,  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  showing 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  on  each  side,  with 
a  black  cockade,  six  inches  wide,  looped 
with  five  gold  buttons  three  and  half  eighth 
of  inches  wide,  the  two  centre  twisted  with 
a  button  of  the  same  siie>nd  pattern  as  the 
coat,— tassels  with  five  gold  and  five  blue 
bullions  each. 

Sword  and  Scabbard. — Blade  the  same 
as  the  regulation  for  the  Infantry,  with  naval 
handle,  substituting  the  lion  for  the  crown. 

Belt — Blue  silk  tape,  two  Jinches  width, 
•—ornaments  plain  gilt, — clasp  plain  square, 
gilt,  with  a  circle  wreath,  within  the  wreath 
the  anchor  and  cable,  with  the  lion  above, 
of  silver. 

Knot — Blue  and  gold  rope,  23  inches 
long,  with  blue  and  gold  vellum  basket- 
work  head,  and  12  gold  bullions  ;  a  piece 
of  the  same  sort  of  cord  14  inches,  fixed  to 
the  hilt. 

captains  under  three  years. 
The  same  as  above,  epaulettes  without  the 

COMMANDERS. 

The  same — epaulettes  plain. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

The  same — with  one  inch  gold  lace — 
one  epaulette  on  the  right  shoulder. 
Hat — Loop,  two  gold  bullions. 

PURSERS. 

The  same,  without  the  lace — on  each 
side  the  collar  two  anchors  and  cables  across, 
saltierwise,  embroidered  in  gold. 

Hat — Cocked  the  same,  without  the  gold 
bullion— loop  to  be  of  black  silk  twisted. 

MIDSHIPMEN. 

Coat — Blue  cloth,  single-breasted,  (A. 
D.  C.  cut)  ten  buttons  on  the  front,  three 
on  the  cuff,  four  on  the  skirt — lining,  white 
silk, — white  piece  of  kerseymere  on  the  col- 
lar three  quarters  of  an  inch  width,  three 


inches  long,  twist  button  hole  with  a  but- 
ton. Waistcoat,  trowsers,  cravat  or  stock, 
cocked  hat,  and  sword  the  same  as  Lieu- 
tenants,— dirks  may  be  worn. 

Undress  coat — Blue  cloth,  plain  round 
collar,  with  half  turned  Iappels, — 10  buttons 
on  each  side,  three  buttons  on  the  cuff,  four 
on  the  skirt,  lined  with  white  silk,  with  the 
epaulettes  of  their  rank. 

Undress. — Officers  when  on  leave  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  ship,  or  on  such 
duty  as  in  the  opinion  of  their  immediate 
Commanding  Officer,  or  of  the  senior  Offi- 
cer on  the  spot,  do  not  require  them  to  ap- 
pear in  the  regular  uniform  above  described, 
may  wear  in  lieu  thereof  a  short  blue  single- 
breasted  great  coat,  plain  stand-up  collar, 
hloped  front,  and  appropriate  button.  Gold 
lace  straps  with  or  without  the  epaulettes. 

A  round  jacket,  stand-up  collar,  sloped 
front,  may  be  worn,  of  either  cloth,  silk,  or 
carablet,  of  the  navy  blue,  (no  other  colour) 
nine  buttons  on  the  breast,  gold  lace  strap 
the  same  as  on  the  coat,— epaulettes  are  not 
to  be  worn, —lining,  white  silk. 

A  round  blue  cloth  cap  with  cape  ;  band 
of  gold  naval  lace,  two  inches  width,  (ex- 
cept Midshipmen,  who  are  to  wear  a  twisted 
black  silk  band,  the  same  pattern  and 
breadth  of  the  lace)  crown  of  the  cap  twelve 
inches  diameter. 

Epaulettes,  lace,  buttons,  and  ornaments, 
naval  pattern,  having  the  lion  instead  of 
the  crown. 

Patterns  or  drawings  of  each  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned articles  of  dress  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  superintendent's  office  ;  and  it 
is  directed,  that  no  article  shall  after  this 
date  be  made  of  any  other  patterns.  Ar- 
ticles which  have  been  already  made  of  a 
different  pattern  from  the  foregoing,  may, 
however,  De  worn  till  the  1st  Jan.  1829. 
Charles  Malcolm, 

Superintendent  Marine. 


COURTS  MARTIAL. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Dublin,  Dec.  6. 

At  a  General  Court-martial  held  at  Kil- 
kenny, on  the  24th  of  November,  Drum- 
major  Samuel  Pollard,  and  Schoolmaster- 
serjeant  William  Poole,  of  the  32d  Regi- 
ment, were  arraigned  upon  the  undermen- 
tioned charge,  vit. : — 

"  For  most  infamous  conduct  in  entering 
into  a  conspiracy  against  Lieutenant- Colonel 
the  Hon.  John  Maitland,  of  the  32d  Regi- 
me nt,  be  being  at  the  time  absent  from  his 
corps  on  sick  leave,  by  addressing  a  letter  to 


his  father,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  dated 
October  26,  1828.  and  signed  with  a  ficti- 
tious name,  the  said  letter  being  written  bv 
Schoolmaster-serjeant  Poole,  containing  ac- 
cusations against  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mait- 
land's  character,  entirely  false  and  unfound- 
ed, in  order  to  intimidate  him  from  again 
joining  the  32d  Regiment,  such  conduct 
being  most  unbecoming  the  situation  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  totally  subver- 
sive of  every  principle  of  military  discipline." 

Upon  which  charge,  the  Court  came  to 
the  following  decision 
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"  The  Court -martial  having  duly  consi- 
dered the  evidence  given  in  support  of  the 
charge  against  the  prisoners,  1) rum -major 
Pollard,  and  School  master- serjeant  Poole, 
their  defence,  and  the  evidence  they  have 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  prisone  rs. 
Drum-major  Samuel  Pollard,  a  no  School - 
master-serjeant  William  Poole,  both  of  the 
32d  Regiment,  are  guilty  of  the  charge  pre- 
ferred against  them.  The  Court  adjudge 
that  the  prisoner*  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  as 
private  soldiers,  and  further  do  receive  a 
corporal  punishment  of  one  thousand  lashes 
each.  The  Court  cannot  separate  without 
expressing  their  decided  and  unanimous  opi- 
nion that  the  aspersions  which  have  l>eeii 
attempted  to  be  cast  against  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel the  Hon.  John  Maitland's  character 
are  totally  false  and  unfounded." 

The  proceedings  of  the  before -mentioned 
General  Court-martial  having  l*:cn  laid  Ih:- 
fore  the  King,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  lo 
approve  and  confirm  the  finding  and  sen- 
tence of  the  Court. 

It  is  I.ieut. -General  Sir  John  Hyng's  de- 
sire, that  the  charge  preferred  against  Druin- 
major  Samuel  Follard  and  Sc  hool  muster - 
serjeant  William  Poole  of  the  3*2 d  Regi- 
ment, together  with  the  finding  and  sentence 
of  the  Court,  and  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
thereon,  snail  be  read  at  the  head  of  every 
Regiment  and  Regimental  Depot  in  Ireland". 

The  above  General  Court-martial  is  dis- 
solved. 

By  command  of  the  Lt.-Gen.  commanding, 
J.  Gardiner,  D.  A.  G. 


Ensign,  George  Tf.bbs,  12th  N.  I. 
Head  Quarters,  Simla,  14th  April,  1828. 
At  a  general  Court-martial  assembled  at 
Durapore,  on  the  6th  March,  1828,  of  which 
Lieutenant- Colonel  G.  Warden,  of  the  46th 
N.  I.  is  President,  Ensign  G.  Tebbs,  of  the 
12th  N.I.  was  arraigned  on  the  following 
charge  : 

Chabgk. — For  manslaughter,  in  having, 
when  on  board  a  budgerow  on  the  river 
Ganges,  near  Buxar,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
1 6th  Dec.  1827,  unlawfully  levelled  a  dou- 
ble-barrelled fowling-piece,  one  of  the  bar- 
rels of  which  was  loaded  with  powder  and 
shot,  at  Seweburn,  a  native  boatman,  be- 
longing to  the  budgerow,  and  having  then 
and  there  killed  the  said  Seweburn,  by  the 
discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  loaded 
barrel,  thereby  inflicting  upon  him  mortal 
wounds,  of  which  he  died  in.  the  evening  of 
the  same  day. 

Upon  which  charge  the  Court  came  to  the 
following  decision  : 

Finding  and  sentence. — The  Court  having 
maturely  weighed  and  considered  the  evi- 
dence adduced  on  the  prosecution,  together 


with  what  the  prisoner  has  urged  in  his 
defence,  are  of  opinion  that  Ensign  George 
Tebbs,  of  the  12th  N.I.  is  guilty  of  the 
charge  preferred  against  him  ;  ana  they  do 
therefore  sentence  him,  the  said  Ensign 
George  Tebbs,  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  a 
period  of  one  calendar  month. 

Confirmed.  Combermere,  General,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Remarks  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Court-martial 
were  accompanied  by  an  earnest  recommen- 
dation of  the  prisoner  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Con- 
sidering the  highly  creditable  testimonials  to 
character  adduced  by  Ensign  Tebbs,  and  the 
feeling  of  deep  remorse  evinced  by  this  offi- 
cer, from  the  period  of  the  fatal  occurrence 
which  led  to  the  present  trial,  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief would  gladly  comply  with  the 
solicitation  in  his  favour,  were  it  possible  to 
do  so  with  a  due  regard  to  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  but  it  appears  to  his  Lordship, 
that  the  Court,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  have 
themselves  accorded  to  the  prisoner  the  full 
benefit  of  those  considerations  which  might 
induce  a  mitigation  of  punishment. 

It  is  clearly  shown  that  the  fowling-piece 
was  levelled  at  the  deceased  in  sport,  in  a 
moment  of  thoughtless  indiscretion,  and  that 
the  discharge  of  the  loaded  barrel  was  an 
accidental  event  never  contemplated  by  En- 
sign Tebbs  ;  yet  the  homicide  which  ensued 
thereupon,  though  involuntary,  cannot  be 
deemed  either  justifiable  or  excusable. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  does  not  deem 
it  expedient  that  the  penalty  which  the  law 
apportions  to  this  offence  should  be  alto- 
ther  remitted  ;  and  imprisonment  of  one 
month's  duration  is,  in  his  Lordship's  opi- 
nion, the  least  punishment  which  can  with 
propriety  be  inflicted  in  the  present  case. 

The  sentence  of  one  month's  imprison- 
ment passed  on  Ensign  Tebbs  to  be  carried 
into  effect  at  Chunar. 

By  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

(Signed)     G.  Pagan,  Adjutant-General 
to  the  Army. 

Captain  Skirrow,  48th  Foot. 
Head-Quarters,  Simla,  15th  April.  1828. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  accept,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
shall  be  known,  the  resignation  of  Captain 
Skirrow,  of  the  48th  Foot ;  it  appearing  by 
medical  certificate,  that  he  is,  from  extreme 
debility,  unable  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a 
trial  by  a  General  Court-martial,  on  charges 
which  have  been  preferred  against  him  for 
tyrannous  conduct  towards  a  private  soldier 
placed  under  his  command,  on  board  the 
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Hon.  Company's  ship,  Warren  Hastings,  on 
hit  passage  from  England  to  Madras. 

Captain  Skirrow  will  be  struck  off  the 
strength  of  the  48th  Foot,  from  this  date,  and 
is  permitted  to  proceed  forthwith  to  England. 

Captain  William  Havelock, 
4th  Light  Dragoons. 
Head-Quarters,  Camp,  Simla,  May  6,  1828. 

At  a  general  Court-martial  held  at  Surat 
on  the  7th  Dec.,  1827,  and  continued  by 
successive  adjournments  to  the  11th  Feb. 
1828,  Captain  W.  Havelock,  of  His  Majes- 
ty's 4th  Light  Dragoons,  was  arraigned  on 
the  following  charges  : — 

Charges. — Captain  W.  Havelock,  of  His 
Majesty's  4th  Light  Dragoons,  placed  in 
arrest  by  the  officer  commanding  the  Kutch 
subsidized  force,  and  brought  to  trial  on  the 
following  charges  preferred  against  him  by 
order  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

First,  For  highly  irregular  and  unoffieer- 
like  conduct,  in  having,  after  having  trans- 
mitted to  the  officer  commanding  the  Kutch 
subsidized  force,  on  the  16th  Sept.  1827, 
charges  against  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  W. 
Elwood,  of  the  3d  N.  1.  accompanied 
with  an  official  report,  demanded  a  pri- 
vate explanation  from  Lieutenant  G.  R. 
King,  and  Lieutenant  G.  Caudy,  both  of  the 
3d  Regiment,  of  their  conduct,  as  connect- 
ed with  a  circumstance  stated  in  the  said 
charges  relative  to  the  circulation  of  a  note 
injurious  to  the  character  of  the  said  Captain 
Havelock. 

Second,  For  highly  scandalous  and  dis- 
graceful conduct,  unbecoming  the  character 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  in  the  follow- 
ing instances  :— 

First  instance.  In  having,  notwithstanding 
the  said  Lieutenant  G.  Caudy  had  given  and 
offered  him  every  requisite  explanation  on 
the  subject  above  referred  to,  without  provo- 
cation, in  a  most  violent  and  outrageous 
manner  assaulted  and  struck  him  (Lieutenant 
Caudy)  on  the  morning  of  21st  Sept.  1827. 

Second.  In  having,  on  the  same  morning, 
challenged  the  said  Lieutenant  Caudy  to 
tight  a  duel  with  him. 

Third.  In  having  falsely  and  maliciously, 
in  a  public  document  dated  21st  Sept.  1827, 
transmitted  by  him  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  Kutch  subsidiary  force,  charged  the  said 
Lieutenant  Caudy  with  suffering  himself  a 
second  time,  and  that  publicly,  to  be  horse- 
wh  ipped,  without  attempting  to  defend  him- 
self in  any  manner,  but  submissively  skulk- 
ing away. 

Fourth.  In  having,  on  the  14th  Sept.  1827, 
notwithstanding  he  had  preferred  charges 
against  Lieut. -Col.  Elwood.  and  that  oftt<*r 
been  placed  in  arrest,  addressed  a  note  to 


the  said  Lieutenant  Caudy,  in  which  he  thus 
falsely  and  maliciously  reflected  upon  the 
character  of  the  said  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Elwood.—-"  1  am  under  the  necessity  of 
telling  you,  that  I  have,  though  reluctandy, 
nailed  tlte  ear  of  the  writer  of  it,  (the  note 
referred  to  in  the  first  charge,)  against  the 
porch  of  the  commanding  officer's  bungalow, 
where,  if,  as  I  conclude,  you  must  be  an- 
xious to  possess  the  precious  relic,  I  advise 
you  to  go  and  look  for  it." 

Upon  which  charges  the  Court  came  to  the 
following  decision : — 

Finding  and  sentence. — The  Court  having 
maturely  weighed  and  considered  what  has 
appeared  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  toge- 
ther with  what  the  prisoner,  Captain  VV. 
Havelock,  of  His  Majesty's  4th  Light  Dra- 
goons, has  brought  forward  in  his  defence, 
aie  of  opinion  as  follows  :  — 

That  he  is  guilty  of  the  first  charge,  with 
the  exception  of  having  demanded  a  private 
explanation  from  Lieutenant  G.  R.  King,  of 
the  3d  Regiment  N.  I.  of  which  part  the 
Court  do  acquit  him  J 

With  respect  to  the  second  charge,  the 
Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty 
of  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  instances  therein 
set  forth  ;  but  in  respect  to  the  second  in- 
stance of  the  said  charge,  the  Court  acquit 
the  prisoner  of  highly  scandalous  and  dis- 
graceful conduct,  unbecoming  the  character 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  in  having 
challenged  Lieutenant  Caudy  to  fight  a  duel 
with  him  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  Sept. 
1827. 

The  Court  having  found  the  prisoner 
guilty,  as  above  specified,  do  sentence  him, 
the  said  Captain  VV  .  Havelock,  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's 4th  Light  Dragoons,  to  be  cashiered. 
Approved  and  confirmed, 
Comdkmiierk,  General,  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India. 

Recommendation. — The  Court  having  per- 
formed the  above  paiuful  duty,  do  unani- 
mously, most  respectfully,  and  earnestly 
recommend  the  case  of  the  prisoner  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  approving 
Power,  for  such  clemency  as  may  be  deemed 
proper,  on  account  of  his  past  meritorious 
services,  and  previous  unblemished  character 
as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

Remarks  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Willing  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India  would  have  been  to  have  attended  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Court-martial,  in 
favour  of  an  officer,  of  Captain  Maxelock's 
previous  high  character,  his  Lordship  consi- 
ders, that  the  fact  of  blows  having  been  ac- 
tually given,  icuders  it  imperative  on  him  to 
confirm  the  sentence,  justly  passed  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  service.  Hi» 
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Excellency  will  not,  however,  fail  to  bring 
under  the  gracious  consideration  of  His 
Majesty,  through  the  proper  channel,  the 
excessive  and  continued  provocation  which 
was  endured  by  the  prisoner,  and  which, 
though  they  cannot  be  considered  as  justify- 
ing, may,  he  hopes,  be  considered  as  palli- 
ating, the  gross  breach  of  discipline  and 
decorum  which  ensued. 

Captain  Havelock  will  be  struck  off  the 
strength  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  from  the 
day  on  which  this  order  may  be  made  known 
to  him,  and  which  will  be  notified  to  the 
Commander-in-Chiefs  Military  Secretary  at 
Head-quarters. 

The  foregoing  order  is  to  be  entered  in  the 
General  Order-book,  and  read  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment  in  his  Majesty's  service  in 
India. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Willouohbv  Cotton,  Adj. -Gen. 
to  His  Majesty's  forced  in  India. 


ARMY  AGENTS. 
[We  call  the  attention  of  our  military 
friends,  especially  of  the  junior  ranks,  to  the 
following  trial,  which  affords  a  lesson  of 
caution  in  the  choice  of  their  agents.] 
COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  Dec.  16. 

DOLBELL  V.  WELCH. 

This  was  an  action  by  an  officer,  Lieut. 
John  Dolbell,  half-pay  4th  Dragoons,  to 
recover  a  sum  of  40/.'  under  the  following 


circumstances: — The  defendant,  nn  army- 
broker,  had  in  August  last  been  applied  to 
by  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff  to  endeavour  to 
procure  for  her  husband,  who  was  then  on 
half-pay,  some  situation  in  the  army  which 
would  place  him  on  full  pay,  ana  enable 
him  to  go  abroad  ;  and  the  defendant  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  represented  that  he 
had  obtained  a  paymastership  in  the  97th 
Regiment,  and  had  written  to  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  then  in  the  country,  to  that  effect. 
Mrs.  Dolbell,  who  was  living  apart  from  her 
husband  (the  plaintiff),  and  receiving  a  se- 
parate income  under  a  deed  of  settlement 
made  on  her  first  marriage,  was  subsequently 
applied  to  by  the  defendant  for  remuneration 
for  his  services,  and  upon  the  representation 
which  he  then  made  to  her,  she  was  induced 
to  send  him,  through  her  trustee,  a  draft 
for  40/. ;  but  it  turning  out  ultimately,  that 
no  situation  had  been  procured  for  the  plain- 
tiff, the  present  action  was  brought  in  his 
name  to  recover  back  the  40/.  It  appeared 
that  the  defendant,  on  being  applied  to  to 
return  the  money,  promised  to  do  so  on 
having  a  written  order  from  Mrs.  Dolbell, 
but  no  such  order  had  \xxm  given;  ami 
upon  this  evidence, 

Lord  Tenterden  stopped  the  cause,  ob- 
serving, that  as  the  money  which  had  been 
advanced  to  the  defendant  was  the  separate 
property  of  Mrs.  Dolbell,  this  action,  which 
was  brought  in  the  name  of  the  husband 
could  not  be  maintained. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  nonsuited. 
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PROMOTIONS. 

COMMANDERS. 

J.  J.  F.  Newell. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

I*  H*  Costam* 
William  Wilson. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

CAPTAINS. 

Rich,  G.  P. 
Vorke,  C.  P.  Alligator. 

COMMANDERS. 

Dance,  W.  T.  Sulphur. 

John*,  E.  O.  Soulbampton. 

Sandilamts,  A.  A.  Comet. 

Scott,  O.  Chunpion. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Bait,  Henry,  (Supy)  Ramillies. 

Beanckrk,  Lord  P.  C.  P.  Southampton. 

Belcher,  B.  Ditto. 

Bevis,  T.  Prince  Regent. 

Camwo,  E.  S.  Southampton. 

Carter,  J.  (B.)  (Supy.)  Ramillies. 
Cot,™,,  L.  H. 


Colston,  S. 
Dairies,  G. 
Evan*,  R-  (Snpy.) 
Foreman,  J.  S. 
Glasse.F.  N.  H.  (Supy.) 
Hanadiu,  T. 
Hay,  3.  B.  L. 
Hill*,  J.  (Supy.) 
Kortwright,  A.  (do.) 
Murray,  J.  E.  P. 
Peake,  H.  P. 
Peirson,  G.  (Supy.) 
Pitts,  E. 

Prangnal,F.  (Supy.) 
Preston,  W. 
Proby,  W.  H.  B. 
Pyke,  J. 

Rom,  R.  C.  (Supy.) 
Sickleroore,  J.  C. 
Smith,  Henry, (B.) 
Walker,  B.  8. 
Webb,  N.  (Snpy.) 
Wilson,  William, 


Coast-gnard, 
Hanf»r. 

Hyperion. 


Hyperion. 
Asirca. 


Hyperion. 
Diuo. 


Cornet. 
Hyperion. 
Ariadne. 
Hyperion. 
Sulphur. 
Southampton. 
Dispatch. 
Hyperion. 
Sulphur. 
Champion. 
Kii>ff>nsher. 
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MUTSRV 


EUoo.  T. 

Madagascar. 

Horn, 

Ariadne. 

SURGEONS. 

Greenish,  J. 

Pallas. 

Kennedy, 

Challenger. 

Macau.ih,  A. 

Ariadne. 

Miller, 

Gloucester. 

Rythcro,  William, 

Champion. 

ASSISTANT 

SURGEONS. 

Wilkes,  W. 

Britannia. 

Pl'RSEKS. 

Evans,  H. 

Champion. 

Fisher,  S. 

Southampton. 

Sboll,  R. 

Sulphar. 

Smithoon,  G.  T. 

Comet. 

WlUle,  W. 

Pallas. 

CI!  A  PLAINS. 

BVatty,  E. 

Gloucester. 

How*,  W.  A. 

MISCELLANEOUS  APPOINTMENTS. 

Dr.  Anderson  of  the  Royal  Charlotte  Yacbt  and 
late  of  the  Victory  ,  to  he  Physician  Extraordinary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Captain  Stirling 
to  be  Governor  of  the  New  Colony  established 
to  be  in  Oyster  Harbour. 

The  following  Mates  and  Midshipmen  have 
passed  their  examinations  for  Lieutenants,  at  the 
Royal  Naval  College :— R.  B.  Miller,  Ralph 
Caldwell,  William  Barrow,  Edward  Codd,  John 
Henry  Norcock,  Oswald  Grcnvlllc  WinfieM, 
Henry  Murray,  Edward  Allen,  Henry  Wolley, 
Richard  Laud  Warren,  George  Herbert,  J.  Alan 
Mitchell. 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  parsed  their  ex- 
amination as  qualified  in  navigation  for  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant,  at  the  Royal  Naval  College; — 
Messrs.  Windham.  Sir  P.  Parker,  S.  Y.  Brown, 
Foley,  Marsh,  Parnell,  Dcnman,  David  Mapleton. 


GAZETTES. 


"  Windsor  Casti.k,  Nov.  24. 
The  King  was  this  day  pleased  to  confer 
the  honour  of  Knighthood  upon  the  Hon. 
Robert  Cavendish  Spencer,  a  Cam.  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  as  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order. 

YYiiitf.ii all,  Dec.  19. 
The  King  ha*  been  pleased  to  give  and 
tyrant  unto  Major  Edward  Brackenhurg  li- 
cence and  permission  to  accept  and  wear 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand  of 
the  Second  Class,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
King  of  Spain. 

Admiralty  Office,  Nov.  28. 
Rxtract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  Lyons,  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  Blonde,  to  \"  ice- Ad- 
miral Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  K.C.B. 
Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  dated  off 
Morea  Castle,  Oct.  30. 
In  obeying  your  order  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  senior  officer  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty's  ships,  1  have  had  the  good  fortune 
of  finding  myself  associated  with  those  dis- 
tinguished officers,  Capt.  Mauduit  Duples- 
sis,  of  La  Duchesse  de  Herri ;  Hugon,  of 
L'Armide  ;  and  \  illeneuve,  of  La  Didon  ; 
and  in  detailing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Blonde,  1  at  the  same  time  describe  those  of 
the  French  frigates  ;  for,  I  assure  you,  that 
throughout  an  arduous  service  of  twelve  days 
and  nights,  in  very  unfavourable  weather, 
the  most  perfect  concert  and  hearty  co-ope- 
raiion  have  been  invariably  manifested.  On 
the  18th  inst.  (Jen.  Schneider  expressed  a 
wish  that  four  eighteen-pounders  should  be 
landed  from  each  ship;  and  in  less  than 


four  hours  they  were  on  shore,  with  all  their 
appointments  ;  the  difficulties  occasioned  by 
the  surf  on  the  beach  being  overcome  by  the 
fine  spirit  which  animated  all,  French  and 
F.nglish  being  in  the  water  mutually  assist- 
ing each  other.  In  this  operation,  tlie  zeal 
and  intelligence  of  Lieut.  Saumarez  Brock 
were  very  conspicuous.  On  the  20th  inst. 
Lieut.  Luck  raft  and  Dacres  ,  Messrs.  Mock- 
Ier,  Hay,  Blair,  and  Austen,  Mates ;  and 
Messrs.  de  Saumarez,  Kennedy,  Hawkins, 
and  Dor,  Midshipmen,  landed  with  a  party 
of  seamen,  and  commenced  making  the  bat- 
teries, under  the  direction  of  the  French  offi- 
cers of  engineers  and  artillery.  At  nine 
o'clock  on  the  22d,  the  battery  opened  its 
fire  on  Morea  Castle  ;  and  in  a  few  hours 
silenced  the  guns  opposed  to  it ;  but  as  the 
army  advanced  in  their  approaches  to  the 
breaching  battery,  the  castle  opened  fresh 
guns,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
marine  battery  to  fire  at  intervals,  for  eight 
days  and  nights.  Last  evening,  the  guns  of 
the  frigates,  with  two  twenty-four  pounders, 
which  Admiral  de  Rigny  landed  from  the 
Conquerant  on  his  arrival,  and  such  of  the 
battering  train  as  the  weather  enabled  us  to 
disembark,  were  fairly  established  in  the  two 
breaching  batteries,  named  by  Gen.  .Mat son, 
Charles  X.  and  George  IV'.,  the  French  and 
English  guns  being  promiscuously  placed  in 
each  ;  and  at  daylight  this  morning,  together 
with  the  mortar  battery  and  the  .F.tna  bomb, 
opened  such  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  castle, 
as  to  produce,  in  four  hours,  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  find,  that 
the  seal  and  professional  talent  exhibited  by 
Capt.  Lushington,  his  officers,  and  ship's 
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company,  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
all. 

The  ^tna  was  worked  up  in  the  night, 
under  reefed  courses  and  close  reefed  top- 
sails, anchored,  and  sprung,  with  such  pre- 
cision, within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the 
castle,  as  to -enable  that  intelligent  oihcer, 
Lieut.  Lagan,  of  the  Roy.  Marine  Artillery, 
to  throw  102  shells  into  the  castle,  only  the 
first  four  going  too  far.  Capt.  Lushington 
assures  me,  that  he  received  the  most  vain- 
able  assistance  from  Lieut.  Walker. 


MILITARY  PROMOTIONS,  &c 

FROM  NOT.  15  TO  DEC  13. 

WAR-OFFICE,  Not.  14. 

LONDON  OAZBTTK,  NOT.  15. 

3d  R.  Dr.  Gds.— Bt.  Lt.Co|.  John  Marcus  Cle- 
ments, from  h.  p.  18th  Lt.  Dr.  Capt.  vice  Shew 
ell,  dec. ;  Cor.  and  Adj.  Wm  Martin,  rank  of  U. 

4th  Ditto—  U.  George  Walter  Story,  Adj.  vice 
Rallett,  re*.  Adj.  only. 

Id  Dr.— Cor.  Janus  Richard  SomcrviUe,  Adj. 
with  the  rank  of  Lt.  vice  Crawford,  res.  Adj.  only. 

3d  Lt.  Dr. — Capt.  Ccorge  Gustavus  Taiee, 
Maj.  by  p.  vice  Somerset,  prom.;  Lieut.  Henry 
PhiBipps,  Capt.  by  p.  viceTuitc;  Cor.  Charles 
W.  Morley  Haiders,  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Phillipps; 
John  Manby,  gent.  Cor.  by  p.  vice  Balder*. 

6th  Dr.— Capt.  Willouchby  Moore,  from  h.  p. 
Capt.  vice  Henry  William  Berkeley  Portmnn. 
exc  rec.  dilf. ;  Serjeant  Maj  or  Charles  Sillery, 
Cor.  without  p.  vice  Hickman,  res.;  Cor.  Charles 
i>il!ery,  Adj.  vice  Armstrong,  res.  Adj.  only. 

lith  Lt.  Dr.— Snrg.  Michael  William  Kenny, 
from  67th  Ft.  Surg,  vice  Barton,  dec. 

14th  Ditto — Surg.  Patrick  Henry  Lavens,  from 
5|  st  Ft.  Surg,  vice  Thomas  Forster,  h.  p.  3d  Ft. 

1st  Ft. — Sec.  Lt.  James  Fleming  Denhame, 
from  h.  p.  Bourbon  Regt.  Ens.  vice  Robert  Innes, 
exc;  Sorg.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  from  li.  p.  00th 
Ft.  Surg,  vice  Elkington,  17th  Lt.  Dr. 

4th  Ditto — Lt.  George  Mason,  Capt.  by  p.  vice 
JJowhy,  ret.;  Ens.  Thomas  Mitchell  Chambers, 
Lt.  by  p.' vice  Mason;  Henry  Darby  Griffith, 
gent.  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Chambers. 

14th  Ditto — Capt.  Edmund  Sannderson  Pri- 
deaox,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice  William  Gascoyne 
Shafto,  exc.  ree.  diff. 

16th  Ditto — Ens.  John  Willelt  Payne  Aodain, 
Lt.  without  p. 

To  be  Ensigns — Ens.  William  Murray,  from 
34th  Ft.  vice  Audain;  Francis  Cassldy,  gent,  by 
p.  vice  Jackson  Casridy,  ret. 

Lt.  William  Foley,  Adj.  vice  Brand,  prom. 

1*1  Ditto — Lt.-Col.  Chcsshorongh  Grant  Fal- 
conar,  from  b.  p.  Lt.-Col.  vice  Roger  Parke, 
exc;  Lt.  Samuel  Brandrain  Boilcait,  Capt.  by 
p.  vice  Greenwood,  ret. 

To  be  Llentenants — Lt,  George  Landels,  from 
BL  Afr.  Corps,  vice  James  Barclay  Ross,  ret. 
k.  p.  Rl.  Afr.  Corps;  Ens.  William  Henry  Dawes, 
from  43d  Ft.  by  p.  vice  Boilean. 

13d  Ditto— Capt.  John  Maedonatd,  Paym.  from 
Wd  Ft.  Paym.  vice  Ewan  Meredith  Brown,  ret. 
h.  p. 

»th  Ditto — Maj.  George  Seymour  Crole,  from 
k.  p.  Maj.  vice  Duodas,  app.  83d  Ft. 
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3*1  Ditto— John  Grogan,   gent.   Eu*.  p.  \i,e 
Gamble,  ret. 

3»lh  Ditto— To  Ik-  Ensigns— Frederick  Phil,o 
Glubb,  gent.,  without  p.  vice  Murray,  app.  l<>Hi 
Ft. ;  Ens.  John  Arnold,  from  b.  p.  vice  Chart.« 
Lew  in,  exc. 

40th  Ditto — Ens.  Francis  Henry  Bnrslein,  from 
65th  Ft.  Ens.  vice  Rogers,  app.  81d  Ft. ;  Lieut. 
Joseph  Curtin,  Adj.  vice  Neilly,  prom. 

4*1  Ditto— Lt.  Col.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Cordon, 
from  h.  p.  Lt.-Col.  vice  Robert  Henry  Dick, 
exc;  \««.-Sur^.  William  l.orimer,  from  h.  p. 
KJ.  \  .  t.  Bntf .  A*?.-Suru-  vice  Gisborne,  res. 

43.1  Dirt-.-- Gent.  Cadet  Richard  George  An 
giistu^  L-vint;i-,  fn.t,,  HI.  Mil.  Coll.  Ens.  by  p. 
vice  l).t\v.>,  pruni.  tri'l  I  t, 

461  h  DirtM  -Pnyjii.  William  Iveson,  from  h.  p. 
18th  l  r    P:iyin.         Grant,  dec 

48tii  Diir.i  J. ►tin  Thompson,  Lt.  by  p. 

vice  Slater,  prom. ;  Richard  Phibbs,  gent.  En*, 
by  p.  vice  Thompson. 

51st  Ditto— Ens.  and  Adj.  Bertie  J.  Gray,  to 
have  rank  of  Lt.;  Surg.  Robert  Sbckleton,  from 
h.  p.  3d  Ft.  Surg,  vice  Lavens,  app.  14th  Lt.  Dr. 

93d  Ditto— (  apt.  Harry  Shakespear  Phillips, 
from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice  Charles  Robert  Marray. 
exc.  rec  diff. 

30th  Ditto— Lt.-Col.  Francis  Fuller,  from  h.  p. 
Lt.-Col.  vice  George  Warren  Walker,  exc 

60th  Ditto — To  be  Sec.  Lieuts.  by  p. — William 
Edwin  Thompson  Corbctt,  gent,  vice  Serjeant, 
ret. ;  Richard  Clnvell  Bingham,  gent,  vice  Iron- 
monger, ret. 

63d  Ditto— Capt.  Theodore  Walsh,  from  Cry 
Ion  Regt.,  Capt.  vice  Spencer.,  app.  69th  Ft. 

64th  Ditto — Lt.  Manrice  Fitzgerald,  from  h.  p. 
Lt.  vice  William  O'Neill,  exc  rec.  diff. 

65th  Ditto— John  Alexander  Drought,  geitt. 
Ens.  by  p.  vice  Bnrslein,  app.  40lh  Ft. 

66th  Ditto — To  be  Captains— Lt.  Thomas  Leigh 
Goldie,  by  p.  vice  Bristow,  ret.;  Capt.  Randall 
Rmnlcy,  from  h.  p.  vice  Andrew  Hyacinth  Kir- 
wan,  exc  rec  diff. 

To  be  Lieuts. —  F.ns.  William  Longworth  Dames, 
by  p.  vice  Goldie;  Lt.  Frederick  Kerr,  from  h.  p. 
pay.  diff.  vice  Bnnbnry,  app.  04th  Ft. 
Ch.  Edw.  Michel,  gent.  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Daim  «. 
67th  Ditto — Surg.  Francis  Arthur  Macami, 
M.I),  from  h.  p.  101st  Ft.  Surg,  vice  Kenny, 
app.  12th  Lt.  Dr. 

68th  Ditto — Lt.  Richard  Fitzgerald  Ring,  from 
Rl.  Afr.  C.  Corps,  Lt.  vice  Allan  M'Nab,  ret. 
h.  p.  Rl.  Afr.  Corps. 

6tMh  Ditto— To  be  Capts.— Lt.  Henry  William 
Blachford,  by  p.  vice  Glover,  ret. ;  Capt.  Hon. 
George  Augustus  Spencer,  from  63*1  Ft.  vice  In 
gram,  ret. 

Fns.  William  Thomas  Smyth,  Lt.  by  p.  vice 
Blachford. 

Edward  Stephen  Thomas,  gent.  Ens.  by  p.  \iee 
Smyth. 

70th  Ditto — Ens.  Charles  Dupre  Egcrton,  Lt. 
by  p.  vice  Atherlcy,  prom.;  William  Green, 
gent.  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Egcrton. 

71st  Ditto- -Nathaniel  Massey  Stack,  g«  M. 
Ens.  by  p.  vice  Fyrc  Massey  Stack,  ret.;  Cipt. 
Heniy  Balthaser  Adams,  from.  h.  p.  Paym.  vice 
Rowland  Pennington,  ret.  full  pay  Lt. 

73d  Ditto— Lt.  Henry  Seymour,  Capt.  by  p. 
vice  Raymond,  ret. ;  Efts.  Henry  B.  Harve> .  U. 
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by  p.  vice  Seyulour;  Francis  Baring  Atkinson, 
gent.  En».  by  p.  vice  Harvey. 

76th  Ditto — Lt.  Simon  Kent,  from  h.  p.  60th 
Ft.  Ll.  vice  Kennedy,  app.  Paym. ;  Lt.  John 
Mackenzie  Kennedy,  Paym.  vice  Lott,  dism. 

8 1  si  Ditto— John  Gilby,  gent.  Ens.  by  p.  vice 
Jettcry,  prom. 

8*1  Ditto— Ens.  Henry    Blancklcy  Roger*, 
from  40th  Ft.  Ens.  vice  Thompson,  ret. 

83d  Ditto — Maj.  Hon.  Henry  Dnudas,  from 
•Ulih  Ft.  Maj.  vice  Kelly,  pram. 

84th  Ditto — Lt.  Thomas  Shore,  from  b.  p.  74th 
Ft.  Lt.  vice  Henry  Mgourvux,  exc 

80th  Dittos-Ens.  Owen  Phibbs,  from  h.  p. 
Ens.  vice ^edTge  Oele  Ki«e,  exc. 

90th  Ditto — Kni.  Robert  Straton,  Lt.  without 
p.;  Lt.  Alaialer  Mackenzie,  Adj. vice  Munro.dec. 

9*1  Ditto— Lt.  Alured  Charles  M'Murdo,  from 
h.  p.  Rl.  Afr.  Corp*,  Lt.  vice  Thomas  Wallace 
Ainl,  exc;  Lt.  John  Buckley,  Adj.  vice  Hughe*, 
res.  Adj.  only. 

03d   Ditto— Bt.   Maj.  George  Nolekcn,  from 
h.  p.  67th  Ft.  (  apt.  vice  Larhlan  Macquarie,  exc. 

04th  Ditto — To  be  Lieut.*.—  Kus.  Thomas  Tul- 
loch,  without  p.  vice  Osborne,  dec.  ;  Ens.  Richard 
Lewis,  without  p.  vice  Alexander,  dec. ;  Ueut. 
Robert  Henry  Mnnbiiry,  fr°'n  F«-  vice  Al*v- 
auder  lnoes,  ret.  h.  p.  rec.  ditt. 

To  be  Ensigns — Ens.  William  Thomas  Daunt, 
from  h.  p.  vice  Tulloch ;  Frederick  Wynyard  H. 
Cnlley,  gent,  vice  Lewis. 

OSth  Ditto — Capt.  Wemyss  Thomas  Cockbnrn, 
Maj.  by  p.  vice  Maxwell,  prom. ;  Lt.  Robert 
Gumming  Hamilton  Cordon,  ('apt.  by  p.  vice 
Cockbnrn ;  Ens.  George  Isaac  Anslcti,  Lt.  by  p. 
vice  Gordon ;  George  Stewart,  gent.  Ens.  by  p. 
vice  Austen. 

001  h  Ditto — Lt.  Daniel  Kinsley,  from  h.  p. 
York  Lt.  Inf.  Vol.  Lt.  vice  Kennedy,  prom. 

08th  Ditto— Bt.  Li.  Col.  Thomas  Francis  Wade, 
from  h.  p.  Maj.  v  ice  Charles  Bavly.  exc. 

Rifle  Brigade— Surg.  Thomas  Hughes  Ridgway, 
from  b.  p.  of  Regt.  to  be  Surg,  vice  Joseph 
Burke,  ret.  h.  p. 

Ceylon  Regt.  -Capt.  Roger  Sweeny,  from  u. 
p.  Capt.  vice  Walsh,  app.  03d  Ft. 

I  natlached— To  be  Lt.-Cols.  Inf.  by  p.— Maj. 
Archibald  Montgomery  Maxwell,  from  93th  Ft. ; 
Maj.  Charles  Henry  Somerset,  from  3d  Ll.  Dr. 

To  btCupts.  of  Inf.  by  p. — Lt.  William  Slater, 
from  4*1  h  Ft.;  Lt.  Mark  kerr  Atherley,  from 
70lh  Ft. 

The  undermentioned  officer  having  Brevet  rank 
superior  to  bis  regimental  commission,  has  ac- 
cepted promotion  upon  half-pay,  according  to  the 
General  Order  of  the  '23th  April,  1820: — 

C natlached — To  be  Lt.-Col.  of  Inf.  without  p. 
Bt.  Lt.-Col.  Richard  Kelly,  from  83d  Ft. 

The  undermentioned  Lieutenants,  actually  serv- 
ing upon  foil  pay  in  Regimeuts  of  the  Line, 
whose  commissions  are  dated  previous  to  the 
year  1811,  have  accepted  promotion  upon  half- 
pay,  according  to  the  General  Order  of  the  27lb 
of  December,  1820: — 

I  nattached—  To  be  Capis.  of  Inf.  without  p. — 
Lt.  William  Boardman,  from  31st  Ft. ;  Lt.  Sa- 
muel Kerr,  from  47th  Ft. 

Brevet — Maj.  Richard  Ax  ford,  Hon.  E.  India 
Coinp.'s  Serv.,  and  emp.  Rec.  Serv.  of  that 
Comp.  to  have  temp,  rank  Maj.  while  so  emp. 


Staff— To  be  Paym.  of  Recr.  Distr.— Paym. 
Richard  Jellicce,  from  6*1  Ft.  vice  John  Hall, 
h.  p. ;  Paym.  Edward  Edmonds,  from  36th  Ft. 
vice  Reynett,  dec. 

Hospital  Staff— Dr.  David  Barry,  from  fa.  P- 
Surg,  to  the  Force*. 

To  be  Ass.-Snrg.  to  the  Forces — Asa.-Snrg. 
Richard  Poole,  from  *7th  Ft.  vice  Thompson, 
dec.;  Hosp.-Asa.  Alexander  Iralay,  vice  Wood, 
dec. ;  Am. -Surg.  John  Fitzgerald,  M.D.  from 
48th  Ft.  vice  Busbe,  h.  p. ;  Asa. -Surg.  Stephen- 
son Tcevan,  M.D.,  from  47th  Ft.  vice  Carter,  h.  p. 

To  be  Hosp.-Ass.  to  the  Forces— Hosp.-Asaut. 
Joseph  Steele,  from  h.  p.  vice  Brooks,  res. 

Garrisons—  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  John  Fraser,  Lt.  Gov. 
of  Chester,  vice  Lt.-Col.  Coghlan,  dec. ;  Bt.  Lt.- 
Col.  Alexander  Cameron,  h.  p.  1st  Greek  Lt.  Inf. 
Dep.  Gov.  of  St.  Maw's,  vice  Graham,  dec.; 
Capt.  Benjamin  Rootb,  h.  .  Town-Maj.  of  Mon- 
treal, vice  Wcek«,  res. 

Memoranda — The  undermentioned  officer*  have 
been  allowed  to  retire  from  the  service,  by  the 
sale  of  unattached  commissions  :  — 

Maj.-Gen.  Edward  Baynes ;  Lt.-Col.  William 
Morrison,  Rl.  Art.;  Capt.  Christopher  Clarke, 
h.  p.  Rl.  Art. 

Staff  Ass-Sum.  Joseph  Stewart  Hunter  has 
been  allowed  to  resign  his  commission. 

The  app.  of  Lt.  Nason,  from  h.  p.  8th  W.  Ind. 
Regt.  to  ihc  31  »t  Ft.  has  not  taken  place. 

The  date  of  the  prom,  of  Lt.  F.  Kearney,  from 
SOih  Ft.  to  uuat.  rank  of  Capt.  has  been  altered 
from  X7th  April  to  Nth  June,  1827. 


TCKSDAY,  UKC.  'I. 

7th  Regt.  of  Ft— Lu  Hon.  Samuel  Hay,  Adj. 
vice  Orr,  res.  Adj.  only. 

10th  Ft.  -Henry  St.  John  Mildroay,  gent.  Ens. 
by  p.  v  ice  While,  ret. 

1 1th  Ft. — Capt.  Jeremiah  Robinson,  from  h.  p. 
Capt.  vice  Archibald  Smith,  cxc.  rec.  diff. 

70th  Ft.— Lt.  George  B.  Matbew,  from  Rifle 
Brig.  Lt.  vice  Euerlon,  exc. 

77th  Ft.— Lt.-Col.  George  Paris  Bradsbaw,  from 
h.  p.  Lt.-Col.  vice  Marlaine,  dec. 

88th  Ft. — Capt.  George  John  Crosbic,  from  h. 
p.  ('apt.  vice  Thomas  Baynes,  exc.  rec.  diff. 

Rifle  Brig.  — Lt.  Charles  l)u  Pre  Egcrton,  from 
70th  Ft,  Lt.  vice  Matbew,  exc. 

Garrison*— Gen.  George  Moncrieff,  to  be  Gov. 
of  Carrlckfergus,  vice  Gen.  Sir  Baldwin  Leigh- 
ton,  dec. 

Rl.  Radnor  Militia — J.  J.  G.  Wabham,  Esq.  to 
be  Capt.  23th  Oct. 

Warwick  Veom.  Cav.— W.  S.  Diigdale,  (tent. 
Lt.  vice  Bretton,  res.  24th  June,  1828. 


mi  day,  Dtt .  5. 

1st  Regt.  Life  (ids. — Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Blackett,  Bart.  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Bayarvt. 
ret.;  Sydney  Parry,  gent.  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.  by 
p.  vice  Sir  Edward  Blackett. 

Rl.  Regt.  Horse  Gds.— Lt.  Edwin  Dashwood, 
Capt.  by  p.  v  ice  Boates,  prom. ;  Cor.  Lord  Chan. 
Wellcalcy,  Lt.  by  p.  v  ice  Dashwood ;  William 
Murray,  gent.  Cor.  by  p.  vice  Lord  Charles  Wvl 
lesley;  Corporal  William  Emmet t,  Quartern*, 
vice  Latchford,  dec. 

Hospital  Staff— Dr.  Alexander  Broadfoot,  from 
h.  p.  Dep.  Insp.  Hosp.  vice  Hennen,  dec. 
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TVBtDAT,  DIC.  9. 

%1  Regt.  Life  Gds.— Lt.  Uwia  Duncan  Wit- 
Li  ants,  Cape  by  p.  vice  Mart],  of  Carmarthen, 

ret. ;  Cor.  and  Sab.Lt.  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  Bart. 
Lt.  by  p.  vice  William* ;  William  Thomas  Squire, 
gene  Cor.  and  Sub.-Lt.  by  p.  vice  Ogilvy. 

•th  Lt.  Dr. — -Ass»-Surg.  William  Irwin  BresJin, 
from  rt-^l  Pt.  Asa.-8nrg.  vice  Brooke,  re*. 

Id  Ft.  Gd«  Ens.  and  Lt.  Samael  Hood,  Lu 

and  CapC.  by  p.  vice  Gossip,  ret. ;  Hon.  Augustus 
Laldell,  Ens.  and  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Hood. 

*i  Ft. — Ens.  Lothian  Sheffield  Dickson,  Lt.  by 
p.  vice  Kennedy,  prom. ;  Thomas  Sealy,  gent. 
Ens.  by  p.  vice  Dickson. 

34th  Ft. — Ens.  Arthur  Home,  Lt.  by  p.  vice 
Hanter,  prom.  96th  Ft.;  Charles  Stannard  Ens- 
face.  gent.  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Home. 

44d  Ft.— Ass.-Surg.  Daniel  Wedgworth  Maginn, 
from  h.  p.  37th  Ft.  Ass.-Surg.  vice  Lorimer, 
«ii<«e  app.  has  not  taken  place. 

44th  Ft. — Maj.  Day  Hort  Macdowall,  from  h.  p. 
Maj.  pay.  diff.  vice  Bnrney,  app.  75th  Ft. 

75th  Ft.— Maj.  William  Barney,  from  44th  Ft. 
Maj.  vice  William  Brace,  ret.  h.  p.  rvc.  diff.  ; 
Ens.  Henry  Sotheby  Blake,  from  b.  p.  Eos.  vice 
Cameron,  app.  79th  Ft.;  Ass,-Surg.  James  Lowry 
Tizbe,  from  22d  Ft.  Ass.-Surg.  vice  G rattan,  app. 
«5th  Ft. 

79tb  Ft. — En*.  Ewen  Cameron,  from  79th  Ft. 
Ens.  vice  Poynu  Mackenzie,  ret.  h.  p. 

©4th  Ft. — Capt.  David  Monro,  Maj.  by  p.  vice 
St.  CUir,  prom. ;  Lt.  John  W.  Randolph,  Capt. 
by  p.  vice  Monro;  Ens.  James  Ketuiard  Pipon, 
Lt.  by  p.  vice  Randolph ;  Richard  Shiel,  gent. 
Ens.  bv  p.  vice  Pipon. 

flBth*  Ft.— Lt.  William  Hunter,  from  34th  Ft. 
Capt.  by  p.  vice  Spratt,  ret. 

BJ.  Staff  Corps — Lt.  James  Hort  on,  Capt. 
without  p.  vice  Du  Verne t,  dec. 

To  be  I  §1  Lts.  without  p. — Sec.  Lt.  Gather 
Mann  Parsons,  vice  Harris,  dec;  Sec.  Lt.  Ed- 
ward Adams,  vice  Horton. 

3d  W.  1ml.  Regt.— Capt.  Charles  Callaghan 
M'Carthy,  from  b.  p.  Capt.  vice  Saasso,  ret. 

I  nartached— To  be  Lt.-Col.  Inf.  by  p.— Bt. 
Lu-Coi.  Thomas  Stannton  St.  Clair,  from  04th  Ft. 

To  be  Capt.  Inf.  by  p.— Lt.  Hugh  Fergusson 
Kennedy,  from  3d  Ft. 

Memoranda — Ass.-Sarg.  John  Parke,  M.D.  23d 
Ft.  has  been  superseded. 

The  Christian  name  of  Ens.  M'Leod,  87tb  Ft., 
i*  Edmrd,  and  not  J  oh*,  as  stated  in  the  Gatttte 
of  the  21  st  alt. 

The  Christian  name  of  Mr.  Minto,  who  was 
app.  to  an  nnat.  Ensagncy  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  last, 
and  to  full  pay  in  the  9th  Ft.  on  the  21st  nlu  is 
yarns,  and  not  Jervit,  as  stated. 

Lt.-Col.  James  Paitison  St.  Clair,  of  the  Rl. 
Art.  has  been  allowed  to  retire  from  the  service, 
by  the  sale  of  an  nnatt.  com.  dated  Oth  Dec.  1828. 

Western  Midd.  Mil. — E.  J.  Jones,  Lt. ;  H.  W. 
Marriott,  gent.  Ens.  28th  Oet.  1828. 


Tt  XaUAT,  dic.  16. 

Coldstream  Regt.  Foot  Gds. —  Lt.-Col.  Henry 
Armytage,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  and  Lt.-Col.  vice 
f-rtiTu^  Fit  ic  I  arc  rice,  exc. 

31st  Ft. — Capt.  Lord  William  Panlet,  from  63d 
Pt.  Capt.  vice  Constantinc  Yeoman,  ret.  h.  p. 
rtcdiff. 


51st  Pi.— Lt.  Frederick  Mainwariug,  Capt. 
withoat  p.  vice  Woodward,  dec. ;  Ens.  Jfidwanl 
Parker,  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Mainwaring ;  George 
Henry  John  Leigh,  gent.  Ens.  withoat  p.  vice 
Parker. 

55th  Ft. — Capt.  William  Hanter,  from  06th  Ft. 
Capt.  vice  Lloyd  William  Peacocke,  ret.  b.  p. 
rec.  diff. 

63d  Ft. — Capt.  John  Craig  Dumas,  from  h.  p. 
Capt.  pay.  diff.  vice  Lord  William  Panlet,  app. 
21st  Ft. 

65th  Ft.— Maj.  David  Stewart,  from  74th  Ft. 
Maj.  vice  Hutchison,  cxc. 

74th  Ft — Maj.  John  William  Hutchison,  from 
65th  Ft.  Maj.  vice  Stewart,  exc.  f 

90tb  Ft. — Rowland  Alison,  gent.  Ens.  without 
p.  vice  St  rat  on,  prom. 

96th  Ft. — Capt.  Beatinck  Harry  Cumberland, 
from  h.  p.  Capt.  pay.  difl.  vice  Hanter,  app. 
55lh  Ft. 

East  Essex  Mil. — James  Anderson,  Esq.  Capt. 
21st  Nov.  1828. 


FRIDAY,  OKC.  19. 

1st  Rl.  Surrey  Mil.— Robert  Taylor,  Esq.  to  be 
Capt.  vice  Simon  Taylor,  dec.  dated  6th  Dec.  1828. 


Tt'ESDAY,  DEC.  23. 

Rl.  Wagg.  Train— Capt.  Francis  Bond  Head, 
from  98lh  Ft.  Maj.  by  p.  vice  D'Arley,  ret. 

4th  Ft.— Lt.  Charles  Cameron,  from  89th  Ft. 
Lt.  vice  Collins,  cxc. 

Oth  Ft. — Sec.  Lt.  John  Ottcy,  from  Ceylon 
Regt.  Ens.  vice  Johnson,  superseded. 

36th  Ft.— Eos.  Walpok-  G.  Eyre,  Lt.  by  p. 
vice  Thompson,  ret. ;  Henry  Kepplc,  gent.  Ens. 
by  p.  vice  Eyre. 

47th  Ft.— Ens.  William  Alcock,  from  24th  Ft. 
Lt.  by  p.  vice  Wily,  ret. 

55th  Ft. — Lt.  Robert  Cochrane,  from  h.  p.  4th 
Ft.  Lt.  vice  Philip  Richardson  Peck,  exc. 

56th  Pt.— Ens.  Roger  Kcatln«,  Lt.  by  p.  vice 
Croke,  ret. 

57th  Ft.— Lt.  Archibald  Robertson,  Capt.  by  p. 
vice  Macdougall,  ret.;  Ens.  William  We  I  bore 
Harliugtou  lieuson,  U.  by  p.  vice  Robertson  ; 
William  Tranter,  gent.  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Benson. 

63d  Ft. — Lt.  Robert  Cart,  from  h.  p.  84th  Ft. 
tjuarterm.  vice  James  Dukes,  ret.  h.  p.  84th  Ft.  ; 
Ass.Surg.  Tully  Daly,  from  h.  p.  2d  Ft.  Assist.- 
Surg.  vice  Brvslin,  app.  9th  Light  Dr. 

G7ih  Ft. — Lt.  Robert  Grant,  Capt.  by  p.  vice 
Cockerill,  ret.;  Ens.  Charles  Woodcock  James, 
Lt.  by  p.  vice  Grant ;  Charles  Christopher  Davie, 
gent.  Ens.  by  p.  vice  James. 

82d  Ft.— Capt.  William  Slater,    from  h.  p. 
Capt.  vice  Hugh  Station!  Donncllan,  exc. 

84th  Ft. — Charles  Macartney,  gent.  Ens.  by  p. 
vice  Ingram,  ret. 

89th  Ft. — Lt.  Thomas  Collins,  from  4th  Ft. 
Lt.  vice  Cameron,  exc. 

98th  Ft. — Capt.  John  Gould,  from  b.  p.  Capt. 
vice  Head,  prom,  in  the  Royal  Waggon  Train. 

Ceylon  Regt.— Robert  Lisle,  gent.  Sec.  Lt.  by 
p.  vice  Ottey,  app.  6th  Ft. 

Rl.  Malta  Fencible  Regt.— Capt.  Paolo  EUal, 
from  Ret.  List,  Capt.  vvith  temp,  rank,  vice  Bo- 
nello,  dec. 

Garrisons — Capt.  Robert  Kelly,  60th  Ft.  Fort- 
Maj.  at  Dartmouth,  vice  Debbleg,  dec. 
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I  n«  It  ached — Lt.  Richard  Sullen,  from  13Ui 
Ll.  Dr.  Capt.  Inf.  by  p. 


OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Dec.  10. 

FRIDAY,  DEC.  12. 

Rl.  Regt.  Art.— Capt.  and  Bl.  Mnj.  Frederick 
Campbell,  Lt.-Col.  vice  Fraiter,  dec. ;  Sec.  Capt. 
Jouies  Cray,  Capt.  vice  Campbell ;  Capt.  Andrew 
Orcher  William  Schalch,  from  iinntt.  h.  p.  Sec. 
Capt.  vice  Gray ;  Capt.  and  Bt.  Maj.  George  Tur- 
ner, Lt.-Col.  vice  Morrison,  ret.;  Sec.  Capt. 
James  Fogu,  Capt.  vice  Turner ;  Capt.  Richard 
Say  Armstrong,  from  unatt.  h.  p.   Sec.  Capt. 


vice  Fogo. — The  Rev.  Edward  Pering  Henslowe, 
to  be  Chapbin  to  the  Rl.  Regt.  Art.  vice  Met 
siler,  dec. 


kriuat,  dec.  19. 
Rl.  Reg.  Art. — Capt.  Thomas  R.  CooIcmxi, 
from  nnatt.  h.  p.  Sec.  Capt.  vice  Ord,  dec. ; 
Capt.  and  Bt.  Maj.  Richard  Francis  Cleavcbnd, 
Lt.-Col.  vice  St.  Clair,  ret.;  Sec.  CapL  Hon. 
William  Arbuthnot,  Capt.  vice  CU-avelaod  ;  First 
Lt.  John  Sampiton  Rich,  Sec.  Capt.  vice  Arbuth- 
not ;  Sec.  Lt.  John  Wray  Mitchell,  First  Lical. 
vice  Rich. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  1829. 

ntoiMEMj.  colonels.  Serv.  Co.'s        Reserve  Co.'s 

l»t  Lifc-gds.    .  Karl  of  Harrington,  o.c.ii   Windsor 

2d  do.    .    .    .  Earl  Cathcart,  k.t   Regent's  Park 

Royal     Horse-  H.  R.  H.  Duke  of  Cumberland,  k.g., 

guards    .    .     ccn.  andccn   Hyde  Park 

1st  Drag.  gds.    Sir  Henry  Fane,  o.c.n   Manchester 

2d  do    .    .    .  VVm.  Loltus   .  Cahir 

3d  do    .    .    .  Sir  W.  Payne,  Bart   Edinburgh 

4th  do    .    .    .  Sir  G.  Anson,  k.cb.,  m.p   Exeter 

5th  do    .    .    .  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  k.c,  c.c.b., 

&  ecu   Dorchester 

6th  do    .    .    .  Hon.  R.  Taylor   Manchester 

7th  do    .    .    .  Sir  Robert  Bolton,  k.c.ii   York 

1st  Dragoons   .  Thomas  Garth   Cork 

2d  do    .    .    .  Sir  James  Steuart,  Bart   Dublin 

3d  Light  Drag.   V  ise.  Combermere,  o.cb.  &  g.c.h.     .  Ballinrobe 

4th  Ho    .    .    .  Francis  Hugonin   Bombay 

6th  Dragoons  .  Earl  of  Pembroke,  k.g   Nottingham 

7th  Hussars     .  M.  of  Anglesey,  k.g.,  g.cb.,  &  ecu.  Dublin 

8th  do    .    .    .  Sir  B.  Tarleton,  Bart.  &  o.c.n.     .    .  Newbridge 

9th  Lancers     .  Earl  of  Ross lyn,  o.c.n   Leeds 

10th  Hussars   .  M.  of  Londonderry,  g.cb.  &  ecu.    .  Brighton 

11th  Lt.  Drags.  Ld.  W.  C.  Bentinck,  c.c.n.  &  g.c.h.  .  Bengal 

12th  Lancers  .  Sir  R.  H.  Vivian,  k.c.b.,  k.c.ii.,  m.p.  Canterbury 

13th  L.  Drag.  .  Hon.  H.  D.  Grey   Madras 

14th  do  .    .    .  Sir  J.  O.  Vandeleur,  k.cb   Coventry 

15th  Hussars   .  Sir  C.  Grant,  k.c. it.  &  k.c.b.    .    .    .  Hounslow 

16th  Lancers   .  Earl  Harcourt,  o.c.n. 1   Bengal 

17th  do  .    .    .  Lord  R.  E.  H.  Somerset,  k.c.ii.,  m.p.  .  Dundalk 

R.  Wag.  Train  Sir  G.  Scovell.  k.c.b   Croydon 

(i„G,  „is  Gracc  „f  Wcmng)on  DjfiK. 

3d  bat.     K'c"  °-t  n-  &  °-c-11 Portman  Street 

Coldst.  1st  bat.  H.  R.  1L  Duke  of  Cambridge,  k.g.,  Manchester 

2d  bat.     g.c.d.  &  o.c.n   Windsor 

3d  ditto  1st  bat.  H.  R.  H.  Duke  of  Gloucester,  k.c,  King's  Mews 

2d  bat.     g.cb.  Ac  o.c.n   Knightsbridgc 

1st  Foot,  lstbat.  n  ,0  Afrn_.nB  „    ,  Trinidad   .    .    Fort  George 

oil.  Duke  ol  uordon,  g.cb   -T  ,   ° 

2d  bat.  Madras     .    .  Chatham 

2d    do  .    .    .  Sir  W.  Keppel,  g.cb   Bombay    .    .  Shornoliff 

3d    do  .    .    .Sir  H.  Clinton,  g.cb.  &c  g.c.h.     .    .  Bengal     .    .  Chatham 

4th   do  .    .    .  Earl  of  Chatham,  k.g   Glasgow 

5th  do  .    .    .  Sir  H.  Johnson,  Bart.  &  g.cb.      .    .  Athlone 

6th  do  .    .    .  Sir  G.  Nugent,  Bart.  &  g.cb.,  m. p.   .  Bombay    .    .  Canterbury 

7th  do  .    .    .  Sir  A.  Clark,  o.c.n   Malta  .    .    .  Hull 

8th  do  .    .    .  Henry  B.tyly   Enniskillen 

Dth  do  .    .    .  Sir  R.  Biowniigg,  Bart.  &  g.cb.  .    .  Belfast 
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REGIMENTS. 

10th  do 
llthdo 


1st  bat. 
2d  bat. 


K.C 


ec 


COLONELS, 

Sir  I.  Lambert,  k.c.b  

Sir  H.  T.  Montresor,  k.c.b.  6c  c.c.n. 
Hon.  R.  Meade  .... 
E.  Morrison  ..... 
Lord  Lynedoch,  con.  .  . 
Sir  M.  Disney,  k.c.b.  .  . 
Vise.  Beresford,  g.c.b.  6c  c.c.h 

J.  Champagne  

Earl  of  Donoughmore,  c.c.n.  6c 
Sir  H.  Turner,  k.c.  6c  ecu. 
Sir  \V.  Houstoun,  k.c.b.  6c  c.c. 

Lord  Forbes  

Hon.  E.  Finch  

Sir  J.  W.  Gordon,  Bt.  k.c.b.  6c 
Sir  D.  Baird,  Bart.,  c.c.b.,  k.c. 
Hon.  C.  Fitzroy  .... 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  o.c.b. 
Hon.  Sir  G.  L.  Cole,  c.c.b. 
Hon.  Sir  E.  Paget,  c.b.b. 
Sir  J.  Byng,  k.c.b.  6c  ecu. 
James  Montgomerie,  m.p. 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  c.c.b. 

A.  Campbell  

Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  c.c.n.  . 
Sir  T.  M.  Brisbane,  k.c.b.  . 
Sir  J.  Oswald,  c.c.b.  .    .  . 
Sir  G.  Don,  c.c.n.  6c  ecu. 
Sir  C.  Green,  Bart.    .    .  . 
Earl  Ludlow,  c.c.b.    .    .  . 
Sir  G.  Airey,  k.c.ii.    •    .  . 
Sir  B.  Spencer,  c.cb. 
Hon.  Sir  K.  Stopford,  k.c.b. 
Sir  G.  Murray,  c.cb.  6c  ecu., 
Lord  Howden,  o.c.b.  6c  k.c 

Gore  Browne  

Earl  of  Cavan,  k.c     .    .  . 

H.  Wynyard  

Hon.  Sir  A.  Hope,  c.c.b.,  m.p. 
Lord  C.  Fitzroy  .... 
Sir  M.  Nightingall,  k.c.b.,  m.p. 

Sir  J.  Duff,  Knt  

SirT.  Hislop,  Bart,  c.c.b.  . 
Sir  G.T.Walker,  O.C.B. 
Lord  Hill,  c.cb.  6c  ecu.  . 
J.  Gascoyne,  m.p.      .    .  . 
Sir  W.  H.  Clinton,  c.cb.,  m.i 

Lord  Aylmen  k.c.b  

Sir  H.  Dalrymple,  Bart.  .  . 

K.  Mackenzie  

Sir  F.  P.  Robinson,  k.c.b.  . 

N.  C.  Burton  

Hon.  E.  Phipps,  m.p.  .  . 
Sir  G.  Hewett,  Bart,  c.c.b.  . 
Sir  S.  Hulse,  o.c.h.    .    .  . 

W.  Dyott  

Sir  W.  H.  Pringle,  k.c.b.,  m.p 
T.  Grosvenor,  m.p.     .    .  . 

O.  Nicholls  

Sir  John  Macdonald,  c.b. 
Sir  H.  Warde,  k.c.b.  .    .  . 
Sir  J.  Hamilton.  Bart.    .  . 
Ld.  Howard  of  Effingham,  o.c.b 
Sir  G.  Drumraond,  c.c.b.    .  . 


H 


Sen.  Co.'s 
Corfu  .  . 
Corfu  . 
Gibraltar  . 
Bengal 
Ditto    .  . 
Quebec 
Bengal 
Dublin 
Corfu   .  . 
Barbadoes 
Bombay  . 
Fermoy 
Jamaica  . 
Gibraltar  . 
Dublin 
Demerara  . 
Madras 
St.  Vincent 
Corfu   .  . 
Mauritius  . 
On  pass,  home 
Bengal 
Kilkenny 
Jamaica  . 
Cork 

St.  Lucia  . 
Limerick 
Mullingar 
Bengal 
N.  S.  Wales 
N.  S.  Wales 
Madras 
Gibraltar  . 
Ditto    .  . 


Bengal 
Madras 


Ditto    .  . 
On  pass,  home 
Madras 
Bengal 
Bolton 
Corfu   .  . 
Halifax.  N.S 
Dublin 
Madras 
Cape    .  . 
Newry 
N.  S.  Wales 
Ceylon 
On  pass,  home 
Limerick 
Berbice 
Ceylon 
Templcmore 
Chatham 
Galway 
Waterford 
Quebec     .  . 
Liverpool  .  . 
Up.  Canada  . 
Castlebar 
Butte  vant 
Kingston  U.  C 


Itftserve  Co.'s 
Kinsale 
Spike  Island 
Boyle 
Chatham 
Chatham 
Mullingar 
Chatham 

Plymouth 
Clare  Castle 
Canterbury 

Charles  Fort 
Brecon 

Aberdeen 

Chatham 

Jersey 

Gosport 

Devonport 

Dover 

Shorncliffe 

Armagh 
Jersey 


Canterbury 

Tilbury  Fort 

Chatham 

Dover 

Paisley 

Devonport 

Deal 

Chatham 

Ditto 

Isle  of  Wight 

Deal 

Chatham 

Portsmouth 
Gosport 

> 

Chatham 
Chatham 

Chatham 
Naas 

Landg.  Fotr 

Portsmouth 
Naas 


Burnley 


.  Chatham 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  &C. 


REGIMKNTf . 

72d  do  .    .  . 

73d  do  .    .  . 

74th  do  .    .  . 

75th  do  .    .  . 

76th  do  .    .  . 

77th  do  .    .  . 

78th  do  .    .  . 

79th  do  .    .  . 

80th  do  .    .  . 

81st  do  .    .  . 

82d  do  .    .  . 

83d  do  .    .  . 

84th  do  .    .  . 

85th  do  .    .  . 

86th  do  .    .  . 

87th  do  .    .  . 

88th  do  .    .  . 

89th  do  .    .  . 

90th  do  .    .  . 

91st  do  .    .  . 

9'2d  do  .    .  . 

93d  do  .    .  . 

94th  do  .    .  . 

95th  do  .    .  . 

96th  do  .    .  . 

97th  do  .    .  . 

98th  do  .    .  . 

99th  do  .  .  . 
Rifle  B.  1st  bat. 

2d  bat. 
R.  Staff  Corps 
IstW.Indiarcg. 
2d  W.  India  rcg. 

Ceylon  Rifle  . 

Cape  Cavalry  . 

African  Corps  . 
Vet.  Comp. 
Vet.  Comp. 

Malta  Fenc.  . 


COLONELS. 

Sir  John  Hope,  ecu. 
Lord  Harris,  g.c.b.     .    .  . 
Sir  C.  Col vi lie,  g.c.b.  &  o.c.n. 

Jas.  Dunlop  

C.  Chowne  ...... 


SirG.  Cooke,  k.c.b.  . 

Sir  E.  Barnes,  k.c.b  

Sir  R.  C.  Ferguson,  Bart.  m.p. 
Sir  R.  S.  Donkin,  K.c.n.  £t  g.c.h.  . 
Sir  J.  Kempt,  g.c.b.  &  g.c.h.   .  . 

II .  Pigot  

J.  Hodgson  

Sir  F.  J.  G.  Maclean,  Bart.  .  . 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  o.c.h.    .    .  . 

Earl  of  Kilmorey  

Sir  .1.  Doyle,  Bt.  ecu.  6c  k.c.  .  . 
Sir  H.  F.  Campbell,  k.c.b.  6c  g.c.h. 
Sir  R.  Macfarlane,  k.c.b.  6c  g.c.h. 

R.  Darling  

D.  Campbell  

Hon.  A.  Duff,  m.p  

Sir  H.  Lowe,  k.c.b  

Sir  T.  Bradford,  k.c.u.  .  .  .  . 
Sir  C.  Halket,  k.c.b.  6c  g.c.h.  .  . 

Sir  J.  Fuller,  g.c.h  

Sir  J.  Lyon,  k.cb.  &  g.c.h.  .    .  . 

H.  Conran  

G.J.Hall    .  .  

Sir  A.  F.  Barnard,  k.c.b.  6c  k.c.h. 
Sir  T.  S.  Beckwith,  k.c.b.    .    .  . 
Sir  R.  D.  Jackson,  k.c.b.     .    .  . 

Lord  C.  H.  Somerset  

F.  Fuller  

F.  Maitland  .  

W.Cox,  (Major)  ...... 


T.  K.  Burke,  c.b.  .  . 
H.  Dumaresq,  (Capt.) 
Count  F.  Rivarola  .  . 


Serv.  Co.'s 
Cape    .    .  , 
Gibraltar  .  . 
Bermuda  .  . 
Birr 

Clonmel 
Jamaica    .  . 
Ceylon 

Montreal  .  . 
St.  Maura 
N.  Brunswick 
Mauritius 
On  pass,  home 
Jamaica    .  . 
Malta  .    .  . 
Barbadoes-  . 
Chester 
Corfu    .    .  . 
Madras     .  . 
Zante    .    .  . 
J  amaica    .  . 
Fermoy 
Antigua    .  . 
Gibraltar  .  . 
Malta  .    .  . 
Halifax  M.S. 
Ceylon      .  . 
Cape    .    .  . 
Mauritius  .  . 
Halifax  N.S. 
Malta  .    .  . 
Hythe  and  Colonies 
Trinidad 
N .  Providence 
Ceylon 
Cape 

Sierra  Leone 
Newfoundland 
\.  S.  Wales 


Reserve  Co.'s 
Drogheda 
Cork 
Carlisle 


Londonderry 
Edinburgh 
Birr 

Sunderland 
Guernsey 
Sheemess 
Portsmouth 
Longford 
Plymouth 
Londonderry 

Tralee 
Canterbury 
Portsmouth 
Ornagh 

Weedon 
Plymouth 
Gosport 
Plymouth 
Cork 
Youghall 
Charles  Fort 
Gosport 
Dcvonport 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


At  Portsmouth,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  A.  R.  Wol- 
rige,  U.M.A.  of  a  son. 

lu  Dublin,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  Bluett,  R.N. 
of  twin  daughter*. 


Birth*.}  Nov.  20th.  In  Palace  street,  Plmhco, 
the  tariy  of  Capt.  Blakcncy,  SCth  Regt.,  of  a  son. 

At  Bangalore,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  Wahab, 
of  a  son. 

At  kampler,  near  Nagporr,  the  Lady  of  Colo- 
nel Bowdlcr,  of  the  41sl  Regt.  of  a  daughter. 

Nov.  26.  At  Exmoutk,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  R. 
In v t  rait >  ,  of  a  son. 

Nov.  30th.  At  Dalchasnic,  the  Lady  of  Lien- 
tenant  Colonel  M'  Donald,  of  the  92d  Regt.  of 
a  daughter. 

Dec.  2d.  The  Lady  of  Capt.  W.  Childcrs,  of 
the  42nd  Royal  Highlander*,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Lyinington,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  B.  Yeoman, 
R.N.  of  a  son. 

Dec.  4th.  At  South  Town,  Kenton,  Devon, 
Prance*  Anne,  wife  of  Lieut.  H.  A.  Corneck, 
R.N.  of  a  daughter  (still  born.) 

Dec.  8th.  The  Lady  of  Capt.  John  Scott,  R.N., 
of  a  daughter. 

In  Wiinpolc-street,  Blackhcath-road,  the  Lady 
of  Capt.  Hewitt,  R.N.  of  a  son. 

At  Bxmouth,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  Percy  H»U, 
R.N.  of  a  daughter. 


Ufarriagn.]  June  21st.  At  Nusserabad,  East 
Indies,  Capt.  i.  G.  Burn*,  Assist.  Comm. -Gene- 
ral, to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Beckett,  Esq.  of  Enfield,  Middlesex. 

Oct.  lftlh.  At  the  Palace  of  Corfu,  Major  C. 
B.  Turner,  of  the  1 1th  Foot,  to  Eliza,  second 
daughter  of  Col.  Hazard,  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neer*. 

Nov.  25th.  At  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen 
Square,  Capt.  George  Catrncs,  Jrtth  Regt.  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Moody, 
Esq.  of  Quecu -square,  Bloomsburv,  and  widow 
of  the  late  R.  G.  Mackintosh,  Esq.  of  Guildford- 
street,  Russel  square. 

Llent.-Col.  Thomas  Frederick  Colby,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  to  Elizabeth  Hester,  >rcin(l 
danghter  of  the  laic  Archibald  Boyd,  E*q.  of 
Londonderry.  •  • 

At  Ixborongh,  John  Cookworthy,  E»«,.,  to 
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Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  Capt.  Spicer, 
R.N.,  of  Goodwill  House,  near  Ivy-bridge. 

Lieut.  J.  C.  Walker,  R.N.  son  of  Rear  Ad- 
nural  Walker,  C.B.  to  Miss  Anne  Dyer,  Aldgate. 

Nov.  27th.  At  Cove,  Lieut.  L.  Dcnncbey, 
R.N.,  to  Margaret  Louisa,  only  daughter  of  the 
bte  Mr.  Thomas,  R.N.  and  niece  of  John  Pate, 
Esq.,  of  Cove. 

At  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  Major  R.  Vandeleur, 
second  son  of  the  late  John  Unusby  Vandeleur, 
Colonel  of  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Penelope, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  T.  Hill,  Esq.,  of 
Hambrook,  Gloucester. 

Dec.  8th.  At  Leatherhead,  Capt.  W.  Moore, 
Oth  Dragoons,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of 
W.  S.  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Elmbank,  Surrey. 

At  Kingston,  Lieut.  W.  V.  Lee,  R.N.,  to  Har- 
riet, youngest  daughter  of  J.  Pearse,  Esq.,  Royal 
Hospital,  Haslar. 

Dec.  9th.  At  Dowdeswell,  Gloucester,  W. 
Morris.  Esq.  R.N.  to  Ann  Rogers,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Coxwell. 

Dec.  loth.  At  Funiingtou,  Sussex,  Anne, 
yoougest  daughter  of  General  Sir  James  Duff,  of 
Puntington,  to  the  Rev.  Philip  Hewctt,  younger 
son  of  Gen.  Sir  George  Hewctt,  Bart,  of  Free- 
maiUle. 

Dec.  13.  Lieut.-Col.  Ebrington,  3rd  Guards, 
to  Anne  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  John  El- 
liot, Esq.,  of  Pimlico  Lodge. 

At  Paris,  Richard  Evan  son,  Esq.,  of  Dublin, 
to  Henrietta  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Adm.  Sir  C.  Forte«cue. 

In  London,  Robert  Daropier,  Esq.,  to  Sophia 
Frances,  daughter  of  Col.  Roberts. 

Dec.  1-lth.  At  Thorpe,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Capt.  William  Frederick  Beecbey,  R.N. 
to  Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  Licut.-Col. 
Stapleton,  of  Thorpe  Lee. 

Demki.]  Dec.  Oth.  At  Green-park,  near 
Yougnal,  the  residence  of  his  son  in  law,  Com- 
mander Henry  Parker,  Hans  Francis  Hastings, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Lord  Hastings.  His  Lord- 
»hip  entered  the  Royal  Navy  at  an  early  age,  be- 
longed to  the  Racoon  in  1798,  and  was  made 
Lieutenant,  May  llth,  1709. 

In  October,  1818,  he  was  declared  by  the  At- 
torney-general Earl  of  Huntingdon,  awl  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  January  14th,  1819, 
by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  summons  ;  being  the  eldest 
Dneal  descendant  of  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  fourth 
son  of  Francis,  second  Earl,  by  Catherine,  grand- 
daughter of  George  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  to  King  Edward  IV.  all  the  intermediate 
nude  branches  of  the  family  being  extinct.  This 
title  bad  remained  some  years  in  abeyance,  but 
under  the  able  guidance  of  the  late  Mr.  Nugent 
Bill,  it  was  restored  in  the  person  of  his  Lord* 
•hip,  who  was  the  eleventh  Earl. 

The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  not,  however,  per- 
mitted to  remain  as  Lieutenant,  and  was,  on  the 
7th  March,  1821,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander, and  to  command  the  Chanticleer  in 
which  be  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean ;  from 
whence  his  Lordship  returned  early  in  the  ensuing 
year,  and  at  a  Privy  Council  held  at  Carlton  hoose, 
March  28th,  wan  sworn  in  as  Governor  of  Domi- 
nica, and  soon  after  proceeded  to  the  West  In- 
dict. Ln  consequence  of  misunderstandings  be- 
tween his  Lordship  and  some  of  the  other  autho- 


rities of  Dominica,  he  resigned,  and  returned 
home.  On  the  39th  May,  1824,  his  Lordship  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Post-captain;  and,  on  the 
Nth  August  following,  to  command  the  Valoroos, 
in  which  he  again  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies. 
From  repeated  illness,  his  Lordship  was  com 
pelled-to  relinquish  the  command,  and  went  to 
New  York,  from  whence  he  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool, as  passenger  in  a  merchant -ship,  in  May  last. 
His  Lordship  was  bora  August  14th,  1779,  and 
had  been  twice  married  ;  first,  May  2,  1803,  to 
Frances,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev,  R.  Chaloner 
Cobb.  Rector  of  Great  Mariow,  Bucks,  and  had 
issue  by  her,  (who  died  March  24th,  1820),  Frank 
Tluophilus  Henry,  Lord  Hastings  (the  present 
Bart),  born  June,  1808,  and  other  children.  His 
Lordship  married  secondly,  Sept.  1820,  Eliza 
Mary,  widow  of  Alex.  Thistlethwayte,  Esq.  of 
Hampshire. 

Although  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon!  recovered 
the  title,  yet  none  of  the  estates  which  had  be- 
longed to  it  came  into  his  possession.  They  had 
been  claimed  long  previously  by  Earl  Moira 
(afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings),  who  consi- 
dered himself  a»  legally  entitled  thereto  ;  and  had, 
in  consequence  of  such  supposition,  disposed  of 
them  to  various  purchasers. 

In  the  Straits  or  Magellan,  in  August  last, 
while  commanding  the  Beagle  sloop,  Commander 
Pringle  Stokes,  R.N.  In  1826,  the  Beagle  ac- 
companied the  Adventure,  Capt.  Phillip  Parker 
Kiug,  on  a  survey  of  the  coast  from  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  round  Cape  Horn,  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  as  far  as  Valparaiso.  While  employed  on 
this  duty,  the  conduct  or  Capt.  Stokes  had  been 
remarked  as  very  extraordinary,  and  his  orders 
frequently  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry 
them  into  exccatloa.  On  the  1st  of  August  last,  a 
report  of  a  pistol  was  beard  in  bis  cabin,  on  en- 
tering which,  it  was  discovered  that  Capt.  Stokes 
had  shot  himself.  For  the  two  following  days  be 
was  insensible,  but  on  the  next  partially  recover- 
ed his  reason,  and  remained  in  the  most  excru- 
tiating  agonies  until  the  llth,  when  be  died.  No 
doubt  exists  that  this  act,  and  his  previous  con- 
duct, were  the  effect  of  an  aberration  of  mind, 
though  not  of  that  decided  character  as  to  lead 
those  about  him  to  imagine  it  would  have  ended 
thus  tragically.  By  the  death  of  Capt.  Stokes, 
the  serv  ice  has  sustained  the  lots  or  a  zealous 
and  valuable  officer. 

Nov.  18th.  Licut.-col.  Gray  Farqobar,  of  Gil- 
mingscroft. 

At  Whitburn,  Sunderland,  Capt.  Tothwell, 
of  the  Royal  Horse-guards  Blue. 

30th.  At  his  seat,  Pilnwre-house,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  Gordon  Skelly,  Esq.,  late 
Lieut.-Col.  of  the  army,  aged  02. 

llth.  At  Gibraltar,  of  the  epidemic  fever, 
in  bis  21st  year,  Lieut.  H.  H.  Williamson,  73rd 
foot. 

At  Boxford,  in  Suffolk,  Alexander  Hogg,  Esq., 
Purser,  R.N.  Mr.  Hogg  accompanied  the  late 
Captain  Cook  in  his  Voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
year  1777. 

28th.  At  Nantes,  in  the  85th  year  of  bis  age, 
Colonel  George  Gledstanes,  late  of  Salisbury- 
street. 

Dec.  12th.  At  the  Ship-botel,  Water-lane, 
Tower-street,  Major  Snape,  late  of  the  03d 
R*gt. 
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Ou  board  the  Beagle  surveying-vessel,  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  Lieut'.  Robert  Horatio 
Seholc,  R.N. 

Nov.  17th.  In  Duke-street,  Portland-place, 
Elizabeth,  wile  of  P.  N.  Roberts,  Esq.,  and  sister 
to  die  late  Major  J.  S.  Torriano,  the  gallant  de- 
fender of  Onore. 

Nov.  *9th.  Suddenly.  Capt.  Joseph  Swabcy 
Telley,  R.N.  aged  49  years ;  leaving  a  widow 
and  large  family. 

On  the  14th  Nov.  last,  at  Dunkirk,  Capt.  Ceo. 
Paris  Monke,  R.N.  This  officer  entered  the 
R.N.  as  Midshipman  in  1775,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  1781,  and  on  board  the 
Warrior  was  present  In  Rodney's  action  with  the 
-  Coinpte  de  Grass? ,  in  1782  ;  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Master  and  Commander  In  1797, and  posted 
in  1810.  In  1790,  Capt.  Monke  published  "  a 
Vocabulary  of  Sea  Phrases  and  Terms  of  Art  used 
in  Seamanship  and  Naval  Architecture,"  in  two 
pocket  vols.    English  and  French. 

On  the  14th  June,  Capt.  J.  C.  Macbean,  of  the 
62nd  Regt.  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

On  the  4lh  Dec.  at  Bath,  Maj.-Geu.  Ambrose, 
of  the  Austrian  service,  and  Chamberlain  to  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Dec.  4th.  On  Woolwich-coinuion,  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  age,  Major  Robert  llulchinsou,  Ord. 
K.H. 

Lieul.-Col.  Lumley,  Royal  African  Corps, 
Siena  Leone,  Lieut. -Gov.  of  that  Colony. 

On  the  6ih  of  May,  at  the  Isle  of  France,  Mr. 
J.  Cochrane,  Surgeon,  R.N. 

Dec.  8lh.  At  Sallasb,  after  a  long  and  severe 
illness,  Lieut.  Henry  Loney,  R.N.  aged  44. 

At  l'ort  Glasgow,  Lieut.  John  Charmichael,  late 
Colonial  Secretary,  &c.  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Gen.  Sir  Baldwin  I*ighton,  Bart.  Sir  Bald- 
win entered  the  service  in  1700,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  sailed  for  the  East  ladies,  where  he 
was  present  at  Ihc'slegc  of  Modura  and  the  taking 
of  two  small  foits :  he  returned  to  England  in 
1763.  In  1705,  as  captain  of  grenadiers  of  the 
40th,  he  railed  with  that  regiment  to  North 
America,  aud  was  at  the  taking  of  New  York, 
the  storming  of  Fort  Washington,  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  and  many  others.  At  the  action 
near  Monmouth  Court  House,  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  1767.  he  purchased  a  majority  in 
the  40th,  and,  in  1795,  succeeded  to  the  lieut.  co- 
lonelcy of  that  regiment.  In  1797,  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel,  and  in  1798,  bri^.-gen.  in  For- 
tugal,  where  he  served  one  campaign.  In  1803, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  gen. ;  in 
1809,  to  that  of  lieut.  gen,  and  in  1819  he  re- 
ccived  the  brevet  of  general. 

Dec.  0th.  Post-capt.Sir  William  Hosic,  Bart. 
R.N.  K.C.B.  and  K.M.T.;  a  Memoir  of  whom 
appears  in  onr  present  number. 

On  the  8th  Dec.  at  Capt.  Maiidcu's,  in  St. 
Thoinas's-stieet,  where  he  was  on  a  visit,  Maj.- 
Geu.  Sir  George  Allan  Madden,  C.B.  and  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  of  Cole  Hill 
House,  Fulham.  Whilst  Lieut,  in  the  12th  Light 
Dragoons, he  accompanied  Uiat  regiment,  when  or- 
dered to  join  the  force  under  bis  late  R.H.  Ihe  Duke 
of  York  in  the  Netherlands,  1793 ;  but  contrary 
winds  and  other  circumstances  occasion ing  un- 
foreseen delays,  their  destination  was  first  changed 
to  Toulon,  aud  subsequently  to  Civita  Yccrhia, 


in  Ihe  territories  of  the  Pope,  then  under  consi- 
derable alann  from  tire  French  Republic  ;  where 
they  remained  some  months,  and  then  joined  the 
forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Dund.is, 
in  Corsica,  and  assisted  during  the  operations  tor 
the  reduction  of  that  island,  iu  179-1.  In  1801,  in 
consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  then  Major  of  the  12th 
Light  Dragoons,  and  the  commanding  officer, 
he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  when  it  was 
finally  decided  that  Major  Madden  should  be  al- 
lowed to  dispose  of  his  commission,  w  hich  he  had 
purchased,  and  retire  from  the  sen  ice.  In  the  year 
1807,  however,  his  known  ability  and  zeal  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  Brig.-Gen.  in  the 
Portuguese  service,  with  the  command  of  a  bri- 
gade of  cavalry  in  that  country.  Here  he  con- 
tinned  to  serve  and  distinguish  himself,  both  in 
the  organization  of  the  army  of  Portugal  and  at 
many  of  the  principal  engagements  till  the  year 
1813,  when  some  disagreements  occurring  re- 
specting precedency  of  rank  with  the  officers  in 
the  British  service,  he  retired  from  active  em- 
ployment, and  shortly  afterward*  returned  to 
England.  In  the  same  year.  Sir  George  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Maj.-Gcn.  in  the  Portu- 
guese sen  ice,  and  in  1819,  he  received  ihe  bre- 
vet appointment  of  Maj.-Gen.  in  the  British  army. 

Nov.  27th.  At  his  seat  near  Truro,  aged  70, 
Ad  mi  nil  Thomas  Spry.  He  obtained  ihe  rank 
of  Master  and  Commander  in  177*2,  and  that  of 
Post  c.i plain  in  1778,  with  the  command  of  the 
Euiope  of  04  gnus,  w  hen  he  accompanied  Com- 
modore Evans  in  the  expedition  against  sonic 
islands  on  Ihe  coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  were 
taken  possession  of  on  the  14th  of  Sept.  in  Ihe  same 
year.  Soon  after  Capt.  Spry  changed  commands 
with  the  late  Sir  R.  King,  and  returned  home  in 
the  Pallas  frigate.  This  ship,  in  the  year  1779, 
formed  one  of  a  small  squadron,  under  the  orders 
of  Sir  James  Wallace,  when  se  veral  French  men 
of- war  were  followed  into  Cone  ale  Hay,  and  La 
Danae  of  34  guns  and  260nieu  was  captured,  *ui«1 
three  vessels  of  20,  24,  and  10  gun*  each,  and 
some  small  vessels,  were  destroyed.  In  17S»», 
Capt.  Spry  commanded  the  I  lv««cs  at  Jamau  a  ; 
where,  in  October,  that  ship  lost  all  her  masts  and 
was  nearly  foundering,  in  the  dreadful  hurricane 
with  which  thai  and  other  islands  were  visited. 
Capt.  Spry  remained  on  this  station  until  ihe  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  in  1783.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  1795, he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral ;  on  the  I  lib  of  Feb.  1799,  to  that  of  Vice ; 
and  to  that  of  Admiral,  on  the  9lh  of  Nov.  1805. 
The  Admiral's  original  name  was  Davey,  which 
he  changed  to  Spry,  oncoming  into  possession  of 
Ihe  estates  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Richard  Spry. 

Nov.  23.  At  Plymouth,  where  he  had  rcsitUd 
many  years,  Capt.  Robert  Brown  Tom,  aged  01 
years.  Capt.  Tom  entered  the  navy  a*  midship- 
man, in  1781,  onboard  the  Royal  George,  wheme 
he  removed  into  the  Ocean,  served  at  the  re- 
lief of  Gibraltar  by  Lord  Howe,  and  obtained  hi* 
lieutenancy  in  1793.  At  ihe  attack  upon  Copen- 
hagen, 2d  of  April,  1801,  I J«  nt.  T-'in  w.i>  first 
of  the  Clatlon,  and  obtained  promotion  to  the 
i.i. ik  of  commander  on  Ihe  27ih  of  ilic  siuie 
month  ;  in  1810,  he  was  r.iised  to  the  r  ink  ot 
Post  captain. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  causes, 
most  of  them  or  long-standing,  that  led  to  the  present  rupture  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte;  but  as  a  matter  of  record  and  refer- 
ence, a  summary  of  the  principal  events  which  have  transpired  during 
the  existing  struggle,  will,  we  trust,  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 
The  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  complained  of  many  torts  committed 
against  him  by  the  Sultan  and  his  officers,  of  treaties  indifferently  ob- 
served, of  allies  trampled  on,  of  subjects  tampered  with,  of  open  vio- 
lence, and  secret  wrong ;  and  we  naturally  sympathised  with  his  ho- 
nest indignation  against  conduct  at  once  so  insolent  and  insidious.  But 
a  single  glance  at  the  changing  map  of  the  two  countries  will  serve  to 
convince  us,  that  whatever  blame  may  attach  to  the  Turks,  the  com- 
plaint of  aggression  comes  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  their  pre- 
sent enemy.  We  shall  there  see  the  boundaries  of  Islauiism  in  Kn- 
rope  gradually  contracting,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Czar  gradually  ad- 
vancing ;  now  a  fortress,  now  the  line  of  a  river,  now  a  province  con- 
quered and  retained,  now  a  privilege  claimed,  now  a  right  asserted, 
which  a  few  years  before  had  been  solicited  as  a  favour ;  in  short,  w  e 
shall  find  that  Russia  is  gaining,  and  Turkey  losing  territory  from  year 
to  year,  and,  therefore,  whatever  be  our  judgment  of  this  or  that  treaty, 
or  of  this  or  that  hatti-sheiif,  we  shall  be  at  very  little  loss  to  disco- 
ver which  of  the  two  powers  may  be  justly  deemed  the  aggressor  in 
the  course  of  their  long  and  bloody  contentions.  Those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  discover  in  all  the  movements  of  kings  the  marks  of  extended 
combination  and  deep  design,  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  ar- 
rangements entered  into  by  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  London, 
on  the  subject  of  the  disturbances  in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  which 
issued  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  formed  part  of 
a  long  cherished  plan  for  the  augmentation  of  Russian  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  unresisting  neighbour.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  discover 
in  the  accidental  rencontre  at  Navarin,  which  it  is  contended  was  cal- 
culated on,  if  not  stimulated  by  Russia,  one  of  the  links  of  the  grand 
chain  of  northern  policy.  That  the  insurrection  in  Greece  from  the 
beginning  was  viewed  with  complacency,  as  operating  a  powerful  di- 
version, of  which  Russia  might  on  some  future  day  reap  the  profit, 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  it  seems  philosophising  over  minutely  to 
conclude,  that  in  what  has  followed — the  attempt  (for  it  is  yet  but  an 
attempt,)  to  render  that  insurrection  permanent — the  Czar  has  not,  like 
other  men,  contented  himself  with  adhering  to  the  course  chalked  out 
by  events  which  he  did  not  foresee,  and  could  not  control.  But  what- 
ever were  the  motives  that  led  to  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  J uly,  and 
which  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  three  powerful  flags,  that  had  indeed 
often  met  before,  but  seldom  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  restoration  of  life  and  vigour  to  the  cause  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  marine,  which  were 
consequences  of  the  treaty,  gave  the  Russians  that  opportunity  which 
they  might  not  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make,  but  which  they  were  every 
wav  disposed  to  take  advantage  of,  when  others  made  it  for  them. 

The  intelligence  of  the  buttle  of  Navarin,  the  first  practical  effect 
of  the  principles  of  an  arrangement,  in  which,  after  all,  it  must  be 
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confessed,  the  high  contracting  powers  seemed  most  anxious  to  settle 
what  should  not  be  done,  was  received  at  Constantinople  on  the  5th 
of  December.  Considerable  fears  had  been  entertained  when,  the  news 
of  the  battle  reached  England,  that  the  Europeans  in  that  capital  might 
be  exposed  to  insult,  if  not  danger,  and  similar  apprehensions  appear 
to  have  been  felt  on  the  spot ;  but  among  the  Turks,  ever  since  the  hnal 
suppression  of  the  Janissaries,  the  day  of  turbulent  violence  has  de- 
parted. Although,  however,  the  Porte  did  not  allow  the  persons  of 
Europeans  to  be  visited  for  the  acts  of  their  Governments,  it  did  not 
the  less  deeply  feel  its  losses  and  its  humiliation.  The  Sultan  was  so 
much  affected,  that  he  is  said  to  have  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber 
for  an  entire  day  on  receipt  of  the  news.  A  divan  was  immediately 
summoned,  and  on  the  10th  a  spirited  remonstrance  was  addressed  to 
the  Ambassadors  of  the  three  powers  by  the  Reis  Effendi,  who  ex- 
plained at  the  same  time  the  principles  by  which  his  master  intended  to 
regulate  his  conduct.  He  declared  that  previous  to  any  negociation, 
and  as  a  preliminary  condition,  the  three  Powers  should  renounce  all 
intervention  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  Greece : 
that  they  should  make  a  public  and  solemn  reparation  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  for  the  insult  offered  to  its  flag  at  Navarin  :  and  that,  thirdly, 
they  should  engage  wholly  to  indemnify  the  Sublime  Porte  for  all  the 
losses  resulting  from  that  insult.  This  announcement  was  treated  but 
slightingly  by  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  but  no  reverse  of 
fortune  has  hitherto  induced  the  Sultan  to  depart  from  it,  and  recent 
events  render  it  not  altogether  impossible,  that  much  of  what  was  then 
looked  on  as  too  extravagantly  absurd  to  deserve  examination,  may 
yet  be  seriously  canvassed,  perhaps  complied  with.  The  assembling  of 
Russian  troops  on  the  frontier,  and  other  infallible  indications,  called 
for  more  than  expostulation,  and  troops  were  in  consequence  dispatched 
with  all  possible  speed,  to  reinforce  the  Turkish  forts  on  the  Danube. 
A  large  number  of  these  were  sent  to  Silistria,  where  they  have  acted 
with  equal  activity  and  courage. 

Turkey  has  two  lines  of  defence,  both  of  them  formidable  by  nature, 
and  both  of  them  strengthened  by  art.  The  more  advanced  is  the  line 
of  the  Danube,  which  washes  the  north  of  Bulgaria,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  we  find  the  fortresses  of  *  Widin,  Nikopoli,  Rustchuk,  and  Si- 
listria, on  the  right,  and  Ghiurgevo  and  Brahilov  on  the  left  bank. 
Hirsovaand  Ismail  on  the  lower  Danube,  which  completed  the  artificial 
defences  of  this  first  line,  have  been  ravished  from  the  Porte  by  Russia. 
The  second  and  inner  line  is  the  snowy  range  of  the  Balkan,  the  ancient 
Hcewus  Mons,  which  stretches  along  "the  northern  frontier  of  Turkey 
Proper,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Camtchi  to  the  sources  of  the  Maritsa. 
The  passage  of  the  Danube,  to  an  enemy  that  ha  b  a  naval  force  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  whose  flotillas  can  protect  its  operations,  presents  very 
little  difficulty.  Neither  on  the  late,  nor  on  any  former  occasion,  do 
the  Russians  seem  to  have  been  delayed  by  it  longer  than  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  carrying  over  an  army  required.     Indeed  the 


Our  readers  will  have  the  goodness  to  notice  that  the  names  of  the  towns,  &c.  in 
J  Juigana  are  from  Arrowsmith's  map  ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  standard 
»n i  reference  to  words,  where  every  traveller  and  journalist  adopts  a  different  orthography. 
He  have  excepted  "  SUitri,"  which  is  now  completely  Anglicised  as  Silistria. 
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Turks,  with  great  judgment,  prefer  the  inner  line,  where  the  ground 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  mode  of  warfare.  The  mountain  tribes^ 
that  dwell  on  the  northern  declivities  of  the  range,  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  hardy  and  active  horsemen,  who  make  light,  from  long  habit, 
of  difficulties  that  effectually  impede  the  operations  of  regular  troops; 
and  the  thick  woods,  that  stretch  along  the  bases  of  the  hills,  give  every 
advantage  to  forces  which  have  seldom  risked  a  general  action  without 
losing  it;  but  whose  desultory  and  irregular  attacks  are,  of  all  others, 
the  most  difficult  to  be  withstood.  The  grand  keys  of  the  Balkan  are 
Varna  and  Schumla.  These  two  fortresses  are  strong  rather  in  their 
positions  than  in  the  magnitude  or  regularity  of  their  defences.  The 
former,  the  ancient  Odexxus,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  small 
river  Pravadi,  or  Varna,  which  falls  into  a  gulf  that  derives  its  name 
from  the  fort.  The  walls  of  Varna,  like  most  other  Turkish  6trong 
places,  are  without  salient  angles,  or  any  of  those  means  that  have  been 
invented  in  western  Europe  for  retarding  an  enemy's  approach  ;  but 
the  flat  and  marshy  nature  of  the  surrounding  country  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  within  such  a  distance  of  the  body  of  the  place  as 
to  make  a  battering-train  available;  and  accordingly,  during  the  late 
siege,  the  grand  difficulty  of  the  Russians  was  to  advance  to  the  fortress 
rather  than  to  capture  it.  Schumla  is  a  large  town,  fortified  in  the  same 
rude  and  simple  fashion  ;  but  its  principal  defence  has  always  been  in  its, 
entrenched  camp,  which,  on  all  occasions  of  emergency,  is  occupied  by  a 
powerful  and  determined  body  of  troops.  Marshal  Saxe  observed  of 
entrenched  camps,  that  they  had  very  seldom  been  attacked  that 
they  were  not  taken  ;  and  hence  he  condemned  the  use  of  them  altoge- 
ther. But  different  modes  of  defence  are  suited  to  the  temper  and 
genius  of  different  nations  ;  and  the  entrenched  camp,  which,  among 
disciplined  troops,  was  found  so  inefficient,  is  so  formidable  in  the  hands 
of  the  irregular  legions  of  the  Sultan,  that  neither  during  the  last  war 
nor  during  the  present,  did  the  Russians  ever  venture  to  attack  them 
while  so  protected,  cither  at  Schumla  or  at  Varna,  unless  on  one  occa- 
sion at  the  latter  place,  and  that  attack  utterly  failed,  though  made 
with  great  bravery.  Silistria,  the  powerful  defence  of  which  has  ex- 
cited so  much  attention,  is  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Danube,  about  seventy  miles  east  from  Rustchuk,  and  about  the 
same  distance  north  from  Schumla,  the  lines  connecting  the  three  towns 
forming  very  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle.  Silistria  stands  in  a  sort 
of  basin,  surrounded  by  five  hills  of  considerable  height,  but  not  near 
enough  to  command  the  walls.  The  country  round  is  covered  with 
brush-wood,  and  cut  with  numerous  ravines :  and,  indeed,  the  dense 
forest  that  clothes  the  whole  of  the  base  of  the  Balkan  from  Schumla 
down  to  Pravadi,  and  thence  to  the  sea,  and  which  stretches  in  de- 
tached masses  far  into  the  plain  of  Bulgaria,  extends  along  the  bank 
of  the  Danube  very  nearly  all  the  way  from  Schumla  to  Silistria.  The 
only  other  place  of  considerable  note,  whose  name  has  become  fami- 
liarized to  our  ears  during  the  present  struggle,  is  Bazarjik. 

Bazarjik,  otherwise  called  Hadji-Oglu  Bazar,  is,  next  to  Schumla 
and  Varna,  the  most  considerable  place  in  the  Turkish  district  of 
Dobrndsha.  It  lies  at  the  first  defiles  of  the  Balkan,  and  is  distant 
about  seventy  miles  from  the  place  where  the  Russian  army  passed  the 
Danube,  and  reckoning  from  the  south  side  of  the  pontoon-bridge  at 
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Iassatchi,  it  is  about  half  way  to  Adrianople,  sixty  miles  from  Silistria, 
and  five-and-twenty  from  Varna,  whicli  last  town  is  in  a  straight  line 
with,  and  about  half-way  between  Iassatchi  and  Constantinople. 

On  the  20th  Dec.  exactly  a  fortnight  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Navarin,  a  hatti-sherif  of  a  very  extraordinary  character  appeared  in 
the  Turkish  capital.  It  was  not,  indeed,  addressed  to  the  nations  at 
large,  as  declarations  of  a  similar  nature  usually  are,  but  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Porte  only,  and  the  very  singular  sentiments  that  it  avowed  were 
afterwards  defended,  chiefly  on  that  ground.  This  Turkish  manifesto 
was  filled  with  complaints  against  the  allied  powers,  all  of  which  were, 
however,  traced  to  the  hostile  influence  of  Russia,  whose  insolence  and 
aggressions  were  dwelt  on  in  most  bitter  and  uncompromising  terms. 
So  far  nothing  contrary  to  precedent  was  apparent ;  but  the  hatti- 
sherif  went  farther,  and  while  indignantly  complaining  of  Russian  want 
of  faith,  not  only  admitted  its  own  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  Aker- 
man,  but  boldly  declared  that  it  never  had  intended  to  observe  it,  and 
only  submitted  for  the  moment,  because  compelled  by  circumstances 
which  it  could  not  control.  No  state,  we  may  be  sure,  ever  accepted 
of  a  disadvantageous  peace  with  any  other  intention  ;  but  such  an  open 
avowal  of  it  was  something  new  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy.  To  this 
manifesto  a  demi-official  answer  appeared  on  the  11th  of  JMarch,  in  the 
Russian  Government  Journal.  The  points  chiefly  complained  of  were: 
The  attempt  of  the  Porte  to  excite  revolt  among  the  Mahomedan  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar,  by  describing  Russia  as  the  enemy  of  their  faith  : — 
The  imputation  to  Russia  of  the  insurrection  in  Greece : — The  declara- 
tion of  the  Sultan  respecting  the  Treaty  of  Akerman,  that  it  was  com- 
pulsorily  imposed,  and  that  neither  it,  nor  any  of  the  Treaties  it 
confirmed,  could  be  looked  on  as  binding : — The  shutting  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  Russian  flag,  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  southern 
provinces  was  destroyed : — The  detention  of  the  Russian  vessels  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  confiscation  of  their  cargoes : — The  sending  away 
of  the  Russians  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  unless  they  should 
submit  to  become  Rayahs. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  none  of  the  grounds  here 
alleged,  were  of  a  grave  enough  nature  to  call  for  war  between  two 
great  nations,  if  we  except  the  shutting  up  of  the  Bosphorus,  which 
was  a  fitting  subject  for  enquiry  at  least.  The  rest  were  mere  verbal 
injuries,  and  the  cases  of  the  detention  of  the  Russian  ships,  and  the 
banishment  from  the  Turkish  territory  of  Russian  subjects,  were  more 
proper  for  the  lawyer  than  the  soldier. 

The  objects  which  Russia  proposed  to  herself  to  obtain,  iviihoul  depart- 
ing from  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  the  6lh  July,  were — 

Security  and  Freedom  to  the  Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  steady  and  resjyectful  observance  of  her  Treaties  with  the  Porte. 

Compensation  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Russhn  subjects. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  the  above  note  appeared  in  the  more  expanded 
form  of  a  Declaration  of  War.  Like  all  similar  documents,  the  decla- 
ration made  out  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  its  framers,  that  their  quar- 
rel was  sanctioned  not  only  by  reason  and  policy,  but  by  monility  and 
religion,  and  therefore  that  the  blessing  of  Heaven  could  not  fail  to 
accompany  it.  The  Turks,  on  their  side,  entered  upon  the  campaign 
with  hopes  and  prayers,  equally  sincere  and  equally  well  founded ;  and 
thus  the  Almighty,  as  is  customary,  instead  of  being  invoked  as  the 
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arbiter  of  the  differences  between  the  parties,  was  sought  to  be  retained 
as  the  advocate  of  both. 

"  Quid  causee  est  raerito  quia  illis  Jupiter  arabas, 
Iratus  buccas  inflet  V 

Preparations  for  passing  the  Pruth  had  been  making,  and  an  army, 
whose  numbers  and  appointments  were  not  diminished  in  the  accounts 
that  reached  England,  had  been  gradually  collecting  on  the  left  bank 
for  some  months  previous  to  the  rupture,  in  which  it  was  foreseen  the 
discussions  with  the  Sultan  must  eventually  issue.  The  precise  strength 
of  the  Russians  we  shall  endeavour  to  calculate  by  and  by  ;  the  army 
of  the  Pruth,  including  under  that  general  head  the  whole  of  the  corps 
that  were  destined  for  the  protection,  or  occupation  rather,  of  the  prin- 
cipalities, and  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Bulgaria,  was  announced  in 
the  German  and  other  journals,  as  rather  exceeding  than  falling  short 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  On  the  7th  of  May,  as  had  been 
previously  announced  in  the  St.  Petersburg}]  Gazette,  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Imperial  army  entered  Turkish  Moldavia.  Jassy  was 
immediately  taken  possession  of ;  a  detachment  of  three  thousand  Cos- 
sacks were  sent  forward  to  Bukarest,  which  they  entered  on  the  10th, 
and  a  bodv  of  fourteen  thousand  men  crossed  the  Sereth,  a  considerable 
stream  falling  into  the  Danube,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
spot  where  the  Pruth  joins  that  river.  Galatz,  a  Turkish  fortress, 
situated  between  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth,  was  taken  without  resist- 
ance, and  measures  were  adopted  for  urgently  pressing  forward  the 
siege  of  Ibrail,  or  Brahilov,  the  only  fortified  town  of  importance  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  with  the  exception  of  Ghiurgevo.  The  trenches 
were  opened  before  Ibrail  on  the  loth,  under  the  direction  of  Gen. 
Wittgenstein,  who  commanded  the  besieging  corps,  aided  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael. 

On  the  21st,  the  Emperor  passed  the  Pruth,  by  the  bridge 
thrown  over  that  stream  at  Vadulni  Issak,  and  hastened  to  join  his 
brother ;  and  on  the  22d,  a  breaching  battery  was  unmasked  within 
one  hundred  toises  of  the  waljs.  An  incident  happened  the  day  after 
the  Emperor's  arrival,  that  passed  unheeded  at  the  time,  but  which 
subsequent  events  have  rendered  not  unworthy  of  special  notice.  On 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  two  or  three  Cossacks,  wno  had  been  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Turks,  in  a  sally  it  was  said,  were  hanged  on  the  ram- 
parts, by  order  of  the  commanaer  of  the  garrison,  and  on  the  same 
day,  a  couple  of  Turks,  who  had  strayed  too  near  the  Russian  lines, 
aud  bad  been  captured  in  consequence,  were  sent  back  loaded  with 
presents,  by  the  especial  orders  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  indeed  stated 
at  the  time,  that  the  previous  execution  of  the  Cossacks  was  not 
known  in  the  Russian  camp  at  the  moment  when  this  act  of  extraor- 
dinary and  uncalled  for  generosity  took  place.  At  the  same  time  it 
does  not  appear  that  when  it  was  known,  any  notice  was  taken  of  it, 
or  any  attempt  at  retaliation  made,  though  such  a  retaliation  might 
have  been  easily  justified,  and  could  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  impoli- 
tic in  a  contest  with  a  semi-civilized  foe.  This  lenity  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians  was  also  the  more  singular,  because  of  all  men,  as  had  been 
proved  in  the  course  of  the  former  war  with  Turkey,  and  on  many  oc- 
casions elsewhere,  their  officers  are  least  inclined  to  scruples  of  hiima- 
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nity  when  a  legitimate  object  is  to  be  secured.  The  Turks,  who  were 
sent  back  with  presents  to  the  fortress,  carried  with  them  a  demand 
of  immediate  surrender,  or,  what  was  equivalent,  a  message  from  the 
Emperor,  that  no  conditions  would  be  listened  to  if  not  delivered 
within  twelve  hours.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  Nicholas  so  miscal- 
culated the  enemy's  power  of  holding  out,  or  his  own  means  of  attack, 
as  to  imagine  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  lbrail  capitulating 
within  the  time  specified,  unless  extraordinary  means  were  adopted  to 
bring  about  such  an  event.  It  would  be  still  more  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Emperor  to  suppose  that  the  message  thus  formally  trans- 
mitted, was  a  piece  of  empty  boasting,  which  he  knew  he  had  no  power  of 
realizing.  The  only  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  we  can  come,  and  this, 
if  we  look  to  the  transactions  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  is  no  uncharit- 
able one,  is,  that  a  passage  was  sought  to  be  opened  to  the  possession  of 
lbrail,  by  the  same  golden  gate  through  which  it  was  afterwards  sought 
and  apparently  found  to  the  possession  of  Varna.  The  execution  of 
the  two  Cossacks,  which  seems  an  unintelligible  act  of  atrocity,  may 
be  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  the  bearers  of 
proposals  (which  in  the  first  instance  are  commonly  conveyed  by  prison- 
ers voluntarily  captured,)  to  the  Commander  of  the  garrison,  which  he 
could  not,  or  would  not  accept.  The  extraordinary  and  uncalled  for 
generosity  of  the  Emperor  may  be  explained  on  the  same  principle,  as 
well  as  Nicholas's  sudden  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  of  no  earthly  importance,  and  his  no  less  sudden  de- 
parture from  it  five  days  after,  on  a  pretence  of  all  others  the  silliest— 
to  pay  a  visit  of  etiquette  to  the  Empress.  Whether  the  attempt 
which  we  have  here  supposed,  for  in  such  cases  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
assert,  was  renewed  or  not,  there  appear  no  facts  whereon  to  ground 
even  a  conjecture.  The  governor  of  lbrail  was  afterwards  punished 
for  surrendering  his  charge,  but  that  is  an  indifferent  proof  of  treach- 
ery. Certain  it  is,  that  instead  of  capitulating  in  twelve  hours  from 
the  date  of  the  Emperor's  message,  the  Turkish  General  did  not  offer 
to  capitulate  for  more  than  twice  twelve  days  after  the  receipt  of  it.  The 
fortress  was  not  taken  possession  of  by  ^he  Russians,  until  the  19th  of 
June,  exactly  one  month  after  Wittgenstein  had  sat  down  before  its 
walls. 

On  the  7th  June  the  Imperial  troops,  in  three  divisions,  passed 
the  Danube.  The  principal  division,  which  entered  Bulgaria  by  a 
bridge,  a  short  way  above  Ismail,  was  accompanied  by  the  Emperor  in 
person.  The  fort  of  Toultcha,  opposite  to  that  city,  was  immediately 
taken  ;  Iassatchi,  another  and  more  considerable  station,  a  few  miles 
farther  up  the  river,  surrendered,  after  a  resistance  of  three  or  four 
days.  Hussein  Pacha,  the  brave  commandant  at  Schumla,  was  so  irri- 
tated at  the  feeble  defence  made  by  the  garrisons  of  these  two  places, 
that  he  caused  their  governors  to  be  beheaded,  as  guilty  either  of 
treachery  or  cowardice. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  efforts  of  the  Turks 
were  exceedingly  crippled  throughout  the  whole  of  the  contest, 
by  the  losses  sustained  at  Navariu.  Whether  their  fleets  could 
have  successfully  coped  with  those  of  Russia,  in  the  Black  Sea, 
had  they  not  suffered  so  severely  by  that  "  untoward "  event— unto- 
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ward  most  unquestionably,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  may,  per- 
haps be  doubted ;  but  they  might  hare  checked  those  whom  they  could 
not  conquer,  and  the  progress  of  the  Russians,  not  only  in  their  ad- 
vance to  the  Balkan,  but  in  their  entrance  into  Bulgaria,  might  have 
been  very  much  retarded.  On  the  Sereth  and  on  the  Danube,  the  flotil- 
las, which  were  destroyed  by  vessels  that  were  sent  up  the  latter  river 
for  that  purpose,  had  the  Sultan  been  in  possession  of  a  naval  force  at 
its  mouth,  might  have  been  spared  to  operate  a  powerful  diversion  in  his 
favour.  Navarin,  however,  completely  paralyzed  that  arm  of  the  Turk- 
ish Monarch,  whose  whole  fleet,  as  described  by  an  eye-witness,  that 
visited  Constantinople  on  the  2d  of  May,  consisted  only  of  four  vessels 
of  magnitude,  and  a  few  small  craft. 

While  the  Russians  were  very  leisurely  crossing  the  Danube,  in 
the  extreme  east  of  Bulgaria,  the  newsmongers  of  western  Europe, 
who  were  rather  disappointed  by  the  slowness  of  the  Emperor's 
movements,  and   who   sought  to  derive  advantage  to  themselves 
from  their  acceleration,  had  planned  for  the  troops  a  passage  be- 
tween Rustchuk  and  Silistria.    Reports  had  been  circulated  for  some 
time  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bukarest  to  effect  a  passage  at  Oltenitza,  a  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Argis,  which  joins  the  Danube,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Silistria.    These  reports  were  afterwards  improved  into 
an  actual  passage,  and  as  that  seemed  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
its  inventors,  a  battle  was  added,  which  was  said  to  have  been  fought 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  while  the  Russians  were  on  their 
inarch  towards  Silistria.    The  fabrication  was  soon  detected,  nor  was 
h  very  skilfully  got  up ;  for  one  of  the  Generals,  said  to  huve  been  en- 
gaged, happened  not  to  be  with  the  army,  and  the  other  had  been  in 
his  grave  for  some  ten  years.    While  the  stock-jobbers  were  thus 
employed  in  France  and  England,  the  Russians  were  advancing 
towards  the  three  great  points,  on  which  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
was  chiefly  directed, — Silistria,  S  hum  la  and  Varna.    On  the  11th  of 
July,  the  left  wing  of  the  Imperial  army  had  reached  Kavarna,  a  sea- 
port town,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Varna,  while  the 
advanced  guard  was  pushed  forward  to  the  latter  town.    On  the  same 
day  that  the  left  wing  occupied  Kavarna,  General  Roth  on  the 
extreme  right,  passed  the  Danube  at  Hirsova,  half-way  between 
Ibrail  and  Silistria,  with  a  view  to  the  siege  of  the  latter ;  and  the 
division  of  the  centre,  took  possession  of  Bazarjik.    The  march  of 
the  Russians,  from  the  period  of  their  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
seems  to  have  been  very  little  ojmosed  by  the  enemy,  and  they  were 
favoured  during  a  great  part  or  it  with  fine  weather  and  tolerable 
roads.    As  they  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridge,  the  de- 
tached corps  of  the  Turks  gradually  concentrated  as  they  fell  back, 
and  on  the  Russians  reaching  Bazarjik,  they  were  attacked  with  great 
spirit  by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  according  to  the  Russian  bulletin,  but  not  with- 
out suffering  considerably  in  the  action  ;  and  so  little  were  the  Turks 
disheartened  by  their  want  of  success,  that  the  attack  was  renewed 
next  day  with  equal  vigour,  though  with  no  better  result. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  and  it  uoes  credit  to  the  manoeuvring  of  the 
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Imperialists,  that  all  along  the  line  of  operations,  and  it  formed  a 
very  extensive  one,  at  Widin,  Gbiurgevo,  Hirsova,  Bazarjik,  Varna, 
their  movements  seemed  to  have  been  simultaneous.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  Varna  was  invested,  so  fur  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted ; 
and  on  the  20th,  the  central  division  of  the  army  was  within  sight  of 
Schumla,  and  the  division  of  Roth  had  reached  the  heights  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Silistria.  The  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the  corps  of 
the  centre,  after  passiug  Bazarjik,  was  not  of  so  serious  a  nature  as 
materially  to  delay  them.  Roth  had  nothing  to  contend  with  but  the 
broken  nature  of  "the  ground  he  had  to  traverse. 

The  objtcts  of  the  Russians  were  developed  by  their  conduct  in  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign.  There  are  several  passes  over  the 
Balkan  into  the  plain  of  Adrianople ;  but  the  pass  of  Varna  and 
that  of  Schumla,  especially  the  latter,  are  best  known,  and  have  been 
oftenest  travelled.  In  no  war  that  Russia  has  had  with  Turkey 
does  she  seem  to  have  attempted  the  pass  of  Schumla.  In  the  former 
war  she  contented  herself  with  investing  that  town ;  and  the  same  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  sole  object  of  the  Emperor  during  the  present. 
We  are  not  so  certain  in  respect  of  the  attempts  on  Silistria;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  lying  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
and  strongly  garrisoned,  us  it  appears  to  have  been,  (its  garrison  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men)  in  the  event  of  a  retreat, 
which  a  failure  before  Varna  must  inevitably  have  led  to,  so  strong  a 
station  might  have  thrown  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  peaceful 
prosecution.  Yet  from  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  siege  was 
pressed,  we  are  almost  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion,  either  that 
Roth  had  not  the  means,  or  that  he  did  not  wish  to  capture,  but  merely 
to  observe  the  town. 

It  would  altogether  exceed  our  limits  were  we  to  attempt  even  an  outline 
of  the  various  sorties,  generally  unsuccessful,  but  always  most  harassing, 
made  by  theoccupantsof  theeutrenchedcampof  Schumla, or  ofthegarrisou 
of  Varna,  during  the  protracted  blockade  of  the  one  and  equally  protracted 
siege  of  the  other ;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  can  glance  but  very  briefly 
at  the  progress  of  the  Emperor's  arms  in  another  quarter.  It  had  been  a 
part  of  his  plans,  so  far  as  they  were  made  apparent  by  events,  to  attack 
Turkey  on  all  sides  at  once.  Not  only  was  Bulgaria  to  be  occupied, 
and  Rumili  threatened  by  Varna  and  by  Schumla  ;  not  only  were  the 
more  western  passes  to  be  essayed,  but  the  Turks  were  not  to  be  left 
undisturbed  even  on  the  south  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  even  a  retreat  thither, 
which,  as  a  dernier  resvrl,  was  said  to  be  seriously  contemplated,  was 
attempted  to  be  closed  against  them.  The  Persian  war,  which  was  com- 
menced by  that  power  with  very  little  calculation  of  its  own  weakness 
or  of  the  power  of  its  enemy,  terminated  on  the  21st  of  Feb.  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  in  which,  as  in  almost  all  her  struggles,  Russia  was  the 
gainer.  That  peace  left  the  troops  of  the  Emperor,  that  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  of  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  at  freedom  to  operate  under  Paskewitch,  against  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey,  while  the  Emperor,  in  person,  was  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  Turkey  in  Europe. 

The  portion  of  that  part  of  Western  Asia,  subject  to  the  Grand  Turk, 
pro  viits  formidable  obstacles,  from  its  mountains  and  deserts,  to  the  ad- 
vance «»i  an  invading  army,  but  the  progress  of  Paskewitch  was,  notwith- 
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standing,  rapid,  and  Kars,*  the  capital,  although  garrisoned  by  5000  men; 
fell  into  his  hands  on  the  15th  of  July,  after  an  assault  of  only  three 
hours.  There,  however,  the  success  of  Paskewitch  ended.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  was  generally  expected,  to  the  attack  of  Arzroum,  he  turned 
off  to  the  left,  and,  after  much  time  spent  in  marches  which  seemed  to 
have  no  object,  and  the  capture  of  two  unimportant  forts  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ararat,  marched  back  to  the  capital  of  Georgia. 

The  investment  of  Silistria,  of  Schumla,  and  of  V arna,  was  completed 
nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  25th  or  26th  July.  Considerable  inter* 
ruption  was  experienced  in  the  advances  to  the  two  last ;  but  General 
Roth  seems  to  have  been  more  leniently  dealt  with.  While  these  transac- 
tions were  taking  place  in  central  Bulgaria,  where,  for  some  months  after 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  little  occurs  to  require  parti- 
cular notice,  the  Turks,  from  Widin  and  other  strong  holds  on  the 
Danube,  contrived,  by  repeated  incursions  into  little  WaUachia,  not  only 
to  keep  Bukarest  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm,  but  to  furnish  employment 
for  a  strong  Russian  corps,  that  was  of  necessity  kept  there  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  principality.  The  Russians  under  Geismar  were  for  the  most 
part  conquerors,  but  the  assailants,  who  consisted  principally  of  cavalry, 
were  not  checked  by  their  repeated  defeats,  nor  is  it  likely  that  their 
attacks  will  soon  cease.  Of  the  siege,  or  blockade  of  Ghiurgevo,  we 
know  almost  nothing ;  troops  were  marched  against  it,  and  a  battering 
train  was  at  one  time  said  to  be  in  progress  to  join  them,  but  the  result 
was  never  distinctly  announced.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  the' 
war,  there  has  been  so  much  of  contradiction  on  both  sides,  so  much  of 
exaggeration  of  defeat  and  victory,  that,  unless  so  far  as  the  final  event 
has  enlightened  us,  we  should  at  this  moment  have  been  greatly  at  a 
loss  to  state,  with  certainty,  what  bad  been  won  or  lost  by  either  of  the 
belligerents. 

Up  to  the  end  of  September,  the  progress  of  the  Russians  before 
Varna  was  extremely  slow,  and  the  privations  that  they  endured 
from  sickness,  and  the  continued  and  harassing  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
were,  according  to  all  accounts,  very  great.  If  to  these  had  been  added 
a  deficient  supply  of  provisions  or  ammunition,  the  Emperor  must  have 
retreated  in  disgrace ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  by  leaving 
the  Black  Sea  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Greigh,  who  at  an  early 
part  of  the  siege  had  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  kept  up  a  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  besieging  armv,  prevented  a  termination  which  might 
not  have  been  improbable,  had  Navarin  never  been  fought.  The  tardi- 
ness of  the  siege  was  also  in  part  imputable  to  the  slowness  with  which  the 
Russian  reinforcements  arrived ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  accounts  of 
an  immense  reserve  that  was  ready  to  march  at  the  moment  of  com- 
mand, no  body  of  troops  joined  the  invading  army  after  it  entered  Bul- 
garia, except  a  division  of  the  Guards,  estimated  at  forty  thousand  men, 
but  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  fell  far  short  of  that  number. 

In  the  end  of  September,  the  Emperor  appears  to  have  resolved  to 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  put  a  period  to  a  siege  which  had  been  spun 


•  Kars  is  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  Asia.  Three  ranges  of  thick  walls,  flanked 
by  towers,  which  are  constructed  in  the  form  of  bastions,  surround  the  town  and  part  of 
the  suburbs.  The  whole  is  protected  by  a  citadel,  situate  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
named  Karadag  ;  lol  piece*  of  cannon  command  the  plain  in  every  direction* 
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out  to  an  unexampled  length,  and  which  the  advance  of  a  body  of  troops 

from  Adrianople,  under  the  Grand  Viaier  and  Otner  Vrione,  who  bud 
been  recalled  from  Greece  to  that  command,  threatened  yet  longer  to 
delay.  On  the  24th  of  that  month  a  division  of  the  blockading  corps  at 
Schumla,  under  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  left  that  place,  and  marched 
along  the  foot  of  the  Balkan  to  the  camp  at  Varna,  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  the  Dardanelles  were  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade,  less, 
it  is  probable,  from  an  idea  that  such  a  measure  would  prevent  provi- 
sions ftom  reaching  Constantinople,  than  from  a  hope  that  the  dread  of 
that  event,  and  of  the  tumults  it  must  occasion,  would  induce  the 
Sultan  to  recall  the  Visier,  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  order 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  capital.  This  march  of  the  Prince  of 
Wirtemberg  to  Varna  gave  rise  to  a  report,  very  currently  believed,  that 
the  blockade  of  Schumla  had  been  broken,  which  was  not  the  case.  Ou 
the  29th  of  September,  after  some  severe  skirmishes,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  storm,  which  was  unsuccessful ;  but,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
an  outwork  having  been  taken  possession  of,  and  a  breach  effected  in 
the  inner  wall  of  the  town,  a  few  Cossacks  broke  through,  and  though 
almost  immediately  compelled  to  retire,  such  was  the  terror  they  occa- 
sioned, that  next  day  the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion,  Yussuf 
Pacha,  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  town,  being  the  first  to  come 
over.  The  Capitan  Pacha  retired  to  the  citadel  with  only  three  hundred 
followers,  whence  he  was  allowed  two  days  after  to  depart.  He  joined 
the  troops  under  Omer  Vrione,  who,  on  the  fall  of  the  town,  had  with- 
drawn to  the  right  bank  of  the  Camchi,  a  stream  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, that  falls  into  the  sea  some  miles  towards  the  south.  The  brave 
old  Capitan  Pacha,  and  the  general  he  had  joined,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  afterwards  seriously  disturbed,  though  we  were  told  of  troops 
having  been  detached  from  the  besieging  corps  for  that  purpose. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  entered  Varna  the  day  on  which  the  Capitan 
Pacha  marched  out,  when  a  solemn  te  deum  was  performed  in  the 
Greek  church  there,  for  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms.  Nicholas 
immediately  after  left  the  camp,  of  whose  dangers  or  privations,  or  both, 
he  seems  throughout  the  war  to  have  entertained  a  strong  dislike,  and 
returned  to  Odessa.  He  arrived  there  on  the  19th,  and  after  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  the  inhabitants,  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg!),  whi- 
ther the  Empress  had  preceded  him,  and  whom  he  joined  on  the  26th. 

Although  the  surrender  of  Varna  was  an  event  that  had  been  almost 
certainly  anticipated  for  a  considerable  time,  yet  the  manner  of  its 
capture  excited  very  general  surprise.  It  seemed  extraordinary  that 
a  garrison  which  had  bravely  resisted  every  assault  of  the  enemy  for 
three  months,  and  which  during  that  time  had  made  bold  and  repeated 
sorties,  which  had  indeed,  whether  for  offence  or  defence,  done  all  that 
brave  men  could  do  in  such  circumstances,  should  on  the  capture  of  an 
outwork  of  no  great  consequence,  the  effecting  of  a  breach  of  no  great 
magnitude,  the  accidental  irruption  of  a  handful  of  men  who  were  im- 
mediately repulsed,  have  all  at  once  come  to  a  resolution  to  cast  down 
the  arms  that  they  had  up  to  that  time  so  courageously  wielded.  The 
Journals  of  London,  on  the  first  blush  of  the  question,  could  find  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  act,  but  by  supposing  that 
the  Turkish  soldiers  had  been  tampered  with,  and  that  Russian  gold 
had  purchased  what  Russian  bravery  was  unable  to  win.  Such  opiuious 
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were  not  confined  to  England  ;  the  continental  newspapers,  without 
communication  or  the  possibility  of  communication  on  the  subject, 
appear  almost  universally  to  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  was 
deemed  a  confirmation  of  the  judgment  that  had  been  passed  here, 


when,  on  inquiry,  it  waa  found  that  Yussuf  (Joseph)  Pacha,  the  second 
in  command  at  Varna,  was  a  renegade  Greek,  a  class  of  men  proverbially 
unworthy  of  trust,  as  adding  to  all  the  faults  that  commonly  belong  to 


their  countrymen,  the  renunciation  of  that  holy  faith  in  which  they 
had  been  reared,  and  whose  sanctions,  if  any  thing  could,  might  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  restraining  men  within  the  bounds  of  honour.  Nor 
did  it  escape  observation  that,  on  this  occasion,  even  according  to  the 
Russian  account,  the  conduct  of  Yussuf  was  averse. from  all  the  rules 
of  war  observed  in  similar  cases.  He  was  described  as  visiting  the 
Russian  head-quarters  the  morning  after  the  irruption  of  the  Cossacks, 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  terms  of  capitulation  ;  but  instead  of  re- 
turning to  report  to  bis  superior  the  success  or  failure  of  his  mission,  he 
personally  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general,  and  remained  in  the 
Russian  camp ;  and  the  resolution  of  Yussuf  not  to  return  was  no  sooner 
known  in  the  town  than  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  garrison,  which 
had  been  under  his  immediate  orders,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fol- 
lowed their  commander's  example,  leaving  with  the  Capitan  Pacha,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  only  some  three  hundred  men  of  his  personal 
adherents. 

It  is  certainly  possible,  that  what  prima  facie  bears  strong  marks 
of  treachery,  may  have  been  the  consequence  of  cowardice  merely, 
and  the  similarity  of  conduct  in  the  general  and  his  soldiers  may  have 
been  less  the  result  of  previous  design  than  of  accidental  coincidence  of 
sentiment.  On  this  we  do  not  pretend  to  pronounce  decisively ;  and, 
indeed,  such  arrangements  are  necessarily  contrived  so  as  to  mislead  the 
judgment  even  of  near  observers,  much  more  of  those  whose  conclusions 
must  be  drawn  from  fragments  of  evidence  picked  out  of  a  mass  of 
unconnected  facts,  and  of  studiously  concocted  reports.  In  Turkey, 
Yussuf '8  conduct  has  been  declared  to  be  treacherous,  his  person 
has  been  denounced,  and  his  property  confiscated.  The  punishment  of 
confiscation  was  awarded  to  the  Grand  Visier  also,  a  weak  and  torpid 
old  man,  who  was  charged  with  inactivity,  if  not  worse,  in  his  attempts 
to  raise  the  siege.  He  was  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  his  dignities, 
which  were  conferred  on  the  Capitan  Pacha  as  a  reward  for  his  brave 
defence.  This  exaltation  of  unsuccessful  bravery  indicates,  we  may 
observe,  a  sense  of  discriminating  justice  in  the  Turkish  Government, 
which  many  that  pride  themselves  on  their  superior  knowledge  and 
civilization  seldom  entertain,  and  yet  more  rarely  act  upon. 

That  the  wish  of  the  Russians  was  to  pass  the  Balkan,  and  to  march 
on  the  capital  of  the  Sultan,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  that  the 
Emperor  entertained  hopes  of  accomplishing  that  object  in  a  single 
campaign,  is  not  improbable.  The  delay,  however,  that  occurred  in 
passing  the  Pruth,  the  obstinacy  with  which  1  brail  withstood  the 
attack  of  Wittgenstein,  and  the  advanced  period  of  the  summer  in  con- 
fluence, before  the  troops  could  be  brought  fairly  into  the  field,  the 
slowness  with  which  the  wished-for  reinforcements  were  brought  up, 
and,  above  all,  the  protracted  defence  of  Varna,  must,  long  ere  the  fall 
of  that  fortress,  have  very  much  narrowed  the  views  and  expectations 
of  Nicholas. 
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Bulgaria,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
road  that  connects  Varna  wich  Rustchuk,  is  little  else  than  one 
great  Delta  formed  in  the  lapse  of  ages  by  the  periodical  and  casual 
overflows  of  the  mighty  stream  that  forms  its  northern  boundary.  In 
spring  it  exhibits  an  exuberance  of  vegetation,  and  its  atmosphere  is 
pure  and  healthy ;  as  the  summer  advances,  the  great  heat  that  prevails 
converts  the  green  and  smiling  fields  into  one  vast  level  of  baked  and 
burning  clay,  affording  nourishment  to  neither  plant  nor  animal ;  in 
autumn  the  rain  begins  to  pour  down,  the  plains  are  converted  to 
marshes,  the  marshes  to  pools,  and  the  heat  and  the  moisture  combined 
render  Bulgaria  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  countries  in  Europe.  How- 
ever successful,  therefore,  the  Russian  arms  might  have  been,  the  sick- 
ness which,  long  before  Varna  fell,  began  to  rage  in  the  camps  there,  and 
at  Schiimla,  would  have  effectually  prevented  any  serious  attempt  to 
reach  Constantinople.  But  under  no  circumstances  of  success  could  a 
passage  of  those  mountains  be  effected  during  winter.  Though  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  range  lies  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Rome, 
yet  partly  from  its  elevation,  partly  from  the  low  temperature  of  the 
winters  in  the  east,  compared  with  the  west  of  Europe,  the  snow  on  the 
Balkan  falls  early  and  lies  long,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  wretched 
state  of  the  different  passes  at  all  times,  not  so  much  from  the  natural 
difficulties  as  from  neglect  of  the  roads  that  lead  through  them. 

Everywhere,  indeed,  the  European  Turk  is  a  slothful  apathetic 
animal.  What  he  does  not  destroy,  he  will  yet  not  preserve ;  what 
he  does  not  pull  down,  he  will  yet  not  save  from  falling.  The  travel- 
ler through  the  provinces  of  the  Sultan  meets  with  decay  at  every 
step,  with  renovation  nowhere.  Towns  sink  into  villages,  villages 
into  hamlets,  hamlets  gradually  disappear,  defects  are  never  remedied, 
dilapidations  never  repaired  ;  the  breach  in  which  fell  the  last  of  the 
Palneologi  still  remains  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  did  three  hun- 
dred years  ago ;  and  this  neglect,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
superstition,  might  more  justly  be  set  down  to  the  indolence,  of  his  con- 
querors. With  a  nation  of  such  a  character,  a  mountain  road,  which  asks 
for  constant  attention,  is  not  likely  to  remain  long  in  a  passable  state. 

If  the  Russians  march  over  the  Balkan  next  campaign,  they  must 
make  the  way  by  which  they  advance.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  and 
other  circumstances  impartially  considered,  give  credibility  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  last  Imperial  bulletin,  that  the  retreat  from  &cn\im\a,  formed 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Of  the  causes,  however,  that  contri- 
buted to  the  retreat,  the  chief  unquestionably  was,  the  impossibility  from 
want  of  means,  or  from  want  of  skill,  or  both,  of  reducing  Silistria.  On 
the  2d  Nov.  Wittgenstein,  who  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  besieg- 
ing army,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  capture  it,  and  it  was  cannonaded  for 
two  days  and  two  nights  without  intermission,  but  the  effort,  like  those 
that  had  preceded  it,  was  vain.  In  the  meantime,  the  weather  had  become 
ho  dreadfully  bad,  that  the  troops  could  no  longer  remain  exposed  to 
it.  Snow  and  rain  fell  in  such  quantities  as  to  fill  the  trenches,  and 
the  ice  began  to  appear  in  the  Danube  and  threatened  to  interrupt 
the  communications  with  the  left  bank.  General  Geismar  in  the 
meanwhile,  who  watched  Upper  Wallachia,  with  a  view  it  is  probable 
to  hold  the  Turkish  forces  in  that  quarter  in  check,  and  prevent  their 
marching  to  reinforce  Hussein  Pacha,  who  had  so  long  commanded 
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with  consummate  ability  at  Schumla,  and  who  it  was  to  be  supposed 
would  put  bis  troops  in  motion  the  iustant  the  Russians  began  their 
retreat,  contrived  by  a  forced  night  march  to  reach  Kalafat,  whence  he 
dislodged  the  Turks  with  some  loss.  But  that  measure,  however  wisely 
intended,  seems  to  have  hastened  the  junction  it  was  meant  to  prevent. 

On  the  15th  Oct.  the  Russians  began  to  retire  from  schumla 
upon  Silistria,  followed  closely  by  the  Turkish  troops.  The  retreat  is 
generally  described  as  disastrous — most  of  the  guns  were  forced  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  horses  perished.  Of  the  sick, 
many  were  necessarily  left  behind.  On  the  19th,  the  Turks  attacked 
the  Russian  rear-guard  with  great  fury,  in  a  woody  defile,  near  a  vil- 
lage named  Achdocoda,  whose  place  does  not  appear  in  the  maps.  The 
assailants  consisted  of  about  8000  picked  cavalry,  with  a  detachment 
of  infantry  and  artillery.  The  action  seems  to  have  been  warm  ;  but 
the  Turks  were  at  last  beaten  otf,  and  the  Russians  pursued  their 
fearful  march  to  join  their  compatriots.  On  the  10th  Nov.  every  hope 
of  reducing  Silistria  being  at  length  abandoned,  the  weather  continuing 
stormy  with  extreme  cold,  and  the  Turks  in  force  in  their  rear,  the  se- 
cond corps,  which  had  been  engaged  before  Silistria,  was  passed  over  the 
Danube  by  boats  at  a  short  instance  below  that  town,  and  the  third 
corps,  which  had  retreated  from  Schumla,  marched  forward  to  Hir- 
sova,  where  it  also  passed  to  the  left  bank.  The  head-quarters .  of 
the  division  was  fixed  at  Bukarest,  and  of  the  other  at  Jassy.  Roth, 
who  with  the  sixth  division  appears  to  have  marched  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Varna,  with  a  view  to  assist  Wittgenstein,  covered  the  re- 
treat of  the  other  two  divisions,  and  having  done  so,  he  returned  to 
his  former  station. 

Of  the  exact  number  of  the  Russian  army  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  we  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  that 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  thing  like  an  estimate. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  at  no  period  did  the  troops 
in  Bulgaria  exceed  120,000,  even  after  their  reinforcement  by  the 
guards.  Of  their  losses  it  is  equally  difficult  to  speak  with  any 
thing  like  precision ;  they  must  have  been  very  great.  From  the 
10th  July,  when  they  appeared  in  sight  of  Bazarjik  up  to  the 
10th  of  Nov.  when  the  second  and  third  corps  re-crossed  the  Danube, 
hardly  a  day  elapsed  in  which  there  was  not  a  skirmish  or  an  action 
in  some  part  of  the  line  of  operations.  Their  losses  from  sickness  were 
also  exceedingly  heavy.  Making,  however,  every  allowance  for  their 
sufferings  from  both  these  causes,  it  seems  impossible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  corps,  which,  under  the  command 
of  General  Roth,  continue  to  occupy  Varna,  Bazarjik,  and  Pravadi, 
to  lesa  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men.*  The  seat  of  war  in 
the  East,  since  the  retreat  of  the  second  and  third  corps,  and  concentra- 
tion of  the  sixth  and  seventh,  so  far  as  any  authentic  information  has 
reached  us,  has  been  comparatively  tranquil.  Sanguine  hopes  were 
entertained  by  the  friends  of  the  Sultan  in  England,  that  Varna  would 
fall  again  into  his  hands  before  the  winter  was  over,  but  these  were 
founded,  it  now  appears,  on  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  Russian  force, 


•  Letters  from  Bukarest,  received  since  the  above  was  written,  fix  the  number  at 
26,000,  of  which  12,000  garrison  Varna:  the  same  letters  rate  the  Turkish  force  at 
50,000. 
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in  and  about  that  town.  No  decided  attempt  to  realize  them  6eems 
to  have  been  yet  made. 

Of  the  number  of  the  forces  of  the  Turks  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  speak  as  of  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents. They  were  rated  in  some  accounts  at  80,000,  including  the 
different  garrisons  on  the  Danube.  The  forces  under  the  Grand  Visier 
and  Omer  Vrione,  when  joined  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  Varna, 
were  stated  by  the  Russian  bulletins  to  consist  of  30,000  men ;  per- 
haps, making  due  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  enemy,  they 
might  amount  to  half  that  number.  As  the  Turkish  losses  were  in  the 
nature  of  things  easily  made  up,  while  those  of  the  Russians  could  only 
be  supplied  from  a  great  distance,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
at  the  present  moment,  the  latter  are  very  inferior  in  number  to  the 
former,  and  were  an  early  campaign  to  be  determined  on  by  the  Sul- 
tan, it  is  quite  possible  that  Roth  s  corps  might  be  exposed  to  serious 
hazard  before  ne  could  be  effectually  reinforced. 

The  result  of  the  whole  campaign,  to  conclude  this  brief  sketch 
of  it,  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Counting  the  occupation 
of  the  principalities  as  worth  nothing,  since  it  cost  nothing,  the 
Russians  have  gained,  not  to  dwell  on  minor  advantages,  Ibrail,  one 
of  the  principal  keys  of  the  Danube  in  the  east,  and  Varna,  the  prin- 
cipal key  of  the  Balkan  in  the  south :  Thus  much  in  Europe.  In 
Asia  they  retain  Kara  and  two  other  stations,  the  importance  of  which 
is  not  great.  The  Turks  have  lost  territory  in  botn  quarters  of  the 
world,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  not  so  far  gained  in 
character  over  their  enemy,  as  to  enter  the  next  campaign,  should  no 
arrangement  of  differences  take  place,  with  brighter  prospects  than 
they  began  the  last. 

We  have  not  adverted,  in  this  narrative  of  the  principal  events  of 
the  Turko-Russian  war,  to  the  state  of  the  Morea  ;  for  though  that  be  of 
high  importance  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  has,  for  many  months 
past,  presented  few  particulars  for  the  military  historian.  The  French 
expedition,  under  Gen.  Maison,  which  left  Toulon  on  the  17th  of 
August,  disembarked  quietly  at  Coron  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month ; 
and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  whose  departure  had  been  previously  arranged, 
bade  adieu  to  the  shores  of  Greece  on  the  3rd  of  Oct.  Chi  the  30th, 
the  castle  of  the  Morea,  the  last  hold  of  the  Turks  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
submitted  to  the  French  without  contest  or  bloodshed,  as  the  other  for- 
tresses had  done  before  it.  The  French  army  has  suffered  considerably 
from  sickness,  and  some  rumours  prevailed  lately  of  its  contemplated 
return,  which  are  supposed  to  be  well  founded.  The  latest  reports  re- 
specting Greece,  are  that  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  Cyclades  alone  are  to 
form  the  future  republic,  or  whatever  other  political  title  it  may  have. 
These  are,  however,  merely  reports.* 

•  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  a  document  signed  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  Prince  Polignac, 
and  Prince  Lieven,  has  appeared  in  the  Allegemeine  Zeitung,  indicating  such  an  arrange- 
It  is  dated  London,  16th  Nov.  1828. 
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A  BJtlEF  MEMOIR  OP  THAT  LAMENTED  TRAVELLER,  WHO  DIED  IK  THE  SUM- 
MER OF  LAST  TEAR  AT  SIERRA  LEONE  J  OVER  WHICH  COLON V  HE  HAD 
BEEN  RECENTLT   APPOINTED  GOVERNOR. 

**  The  good,  the  brave,  has  fallen  f    Who  shall  be  safe  1 — 

Give  him  songs  !  give  him  music !    What  words  can  speak  his  praise  t 

His  heart  was  large  as  the  desert !    His  wisdom  and  his  generous  soul, 

Like  the  bounteous  camel,  guided  and  nourished  all  around  him  ! — 
"  Even  as  the  flowers,  without  the  kindly  rain,  fade  away  in  the  field. 
So  droops  the  captive  that  looked  to  him  ! — so  moans  the  home  of  his  youth ! 
To  thetr  desolation  he  returns  no  more* 

"  Woe  !  woe  to  his  kindred  and  friends !    Woe !  woe  to  the  tomb  of  his  fathers  ! 

H  is  body  lies  in  the  land  of  the  Heathen  !    The  arrow  of  darkness  has  prevailed 

The  good,  the  brave,  has  fallen !    Who  shall  now  be  safe  V 

This  simple,  but  impressive  lament,  was  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
Colonel  Denham's  Narrative  of  his  "  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  ;**  as  a  specimen  of  the  natural  sensibility  and  capacity  of 
mind  of  the  people,  and  of  the  real  pathos  of  their  diction,  when  they 
would  clothe  strong  feelings  in  words,  and,  more  especially,  in  those  of 
poetry.  This  little  dirge  was  sung  over  the  remains  of  Boo  Khalovm, 
the  brave  Arab  chief  and  partisan  of  the  good  old  Sheikh  of  Bornou  ; 
and  who  had  also  been  the  friend  and  companion  of  Col.  Denham, 
through  much  of  his  African  expedition ;  indeed,  until  the  very  hour 
in  which  he  saw  him  fall,  struck  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  in  the  unfortu- 
nate, but  most  interesting  Ghraziie  of  that  chief  against  the  Felatahs  ; 
ajpeople  of  El  Giber  GutnJtr,  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  in  southern 

Col.  Denham  closes  the  concluding  page  of  his  narrative  with  this 
very  lament.  It  strikes  so  home  to  the  heart,  speaking  direct  from  the 
heart,  that,  with  a  very  slight  alteration  from  the  original  translation 
there,  it  is  presented  here,  as  the  most  proper,  because  the  truest  in- 
scription which  could  have  been  selected,  to  begin  this  little  memorial : 
one  purporting  to  relate  the  last  page  of  that  brave  and  eminent  travel- 
ler's own  mortal  existence ;  even  fike  a  humble  head-stone  over  his 
grave,  till  the  nobler  monument  from  his  country,  displace  it. 

This  poor  little  substitute  for  a  titter  thing,  would  have  been  attempt- 
ed before,  by  the  hand  which  now  pays  the  heartfelt  tribute,  had  not 
an  expectation  been  awakened,  that  it  was  to  have  been  ably  executed, 
from  a  quarter  amply  qualified  by  talents,  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  the  lamented  subject's  most  meritorious  career.  But,  as 
that  has  not  been  done,  a  person  who  knew  him  well  in  his  private  b'fe, 
from  his  almost  infant  boyhood  to  the  period  of  his  indeed  untimely 
death,  would  thus  commemorate  the  recollections  of  an  early  and  last- 
ing friendship. 

Col.  Dixon  Denham  was  born  of,  what  the  Scottish  phrase  terms, 
"  gentle  blood,"  but  of  retired  and  amiable  parents ;  who  led  a  happy 
life  in  the  simplicity  of  their  worthy  pursuits,  making  themseJves  re- 
vered as  well  as  beloved  by  a  small  circle  of  estimable  friends  ;  and  edu- 
cating, with  true  parental  care,  their  two  sons,  their  only  children ; 
the  youngest  of  whom,  was  Dixon,  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Both 
did  honour  to  their  instructors  as  good  scholars,  with  an  early  taste  for 
several  branches  of  the  fine  arts  ;  but  the  youngest,  animated  and  en- 
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terprising,  soon  showed  a  predilection  fur  the  army.  Not  merely  be- 
cause of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  or  the  drum,  the  red  coat,  anil  the 
plume ;  or,  winch  was  more  consonant  with  bis  "  after  proof,"  the  pe- 
rilous melee  of  "  the  glorious  battle-field  ;"  but,  at  the  period  we  speak 
of,  war  had  changed  its  quarters  from  the  old  time-trod  campaigns  on 
neighbour  lands,  between  familiar  belligerents  on  the  dikes  of  Holland, 
the  near  frontiers  of  France,  or,  perhaps,  some  river's  pass  in  Germany. 
War  had  resumed  its  most  ancient  spirit  of  romantic  adventure ;  had 
become  again  a  career  of  chivalric  knight-errantry ;  and  the  young 
soldier,  when  putting  on  his  iron  helmet,  and  mounting  his  charger, 
gave  the  "  Hurrah !"  for  Gaul,  or  Spain,  Egypt,  or  distant  India ! 
the  Savannahs  of  the  New  World,  or  the  most  burning  deserts  of  the 
Old ! 

Dixon  Denham  traversed  most  of  them,  with  his  "  beaver  up !"  and 
his  intelligent  eye,  as  well  as  arm,  trained  to  general  observation  while 
pursuing  Iris  military  duty,  took  a  good  account  of  all.  Those  who 
served  with  him  through  the  ever-renowned  fields  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  can  best  attest  this  fact.  How  he  wiled  away  the  sleepless  hours 
of  their  eager  bivouac,  with  his  genuine  kind  gaiety  of  disposition  ; 
turning  into  Arabian-like  tales,  and  telling  them,  what  his  excellent 
memory  in  historical  knowledge  suggested  to  him,  of  the  provinces  they 
were  marching  over.  Here  the  Cid  fought,  and  the  gorgeous  Moors 
with  mailed  Christian  knights,  struggled  in  mortal  combat !  admiring 
emulation  were  the  responses  to  these  stories.  But,  a  little  onward, 
and  the  Morena  mountains  were  pointed  out,  where  his  recollections  of 
the  parody-hero  of  Cervantes,  and  his  faithful  page  Sancho,  made  the 
dark  rocks  around  echo  with  the  listeners'  laughter. 

Young  as  he  was  then,  every  where  that  Denham  moved,  he  evinced 
a  courage  and  judgment  in  enterprize,  that  might  have  presaged  the 
future  successful  explorer  of  remote  and  perilous  regions ;  had  the  ob- 
servers thought  of  any  thing  then,  but  his  frank  good-nature  and 
sportive  moods. 

He  was  one,  also,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  That  conclusive  great 
epoch  for  England,  and  the  safety  of  the  civilized  world,  was,  in  like 
manner,  the  end  of  his  military  vocation.  He  sheathed  his  sword,  and 
turned  his  steps,  as  "  a  man  of  peace,"  over  many  of  the  countries  he 
had  trodden  with  his  mailed  foot ;  and  he  reentered  the  scene  of  past 
triumph,  with  a  new  species  of  delight ;  grateful  feelings,  as  well  as 
gratified  curiosity  in  viewing  museums  and  other  note- worthy  objects, 
for  the  hospitable  joy  with  which  he,  "  the  kind-hearted  Englishman," 
was  often  recognised  and  greeted  by  the  inhabitants ;  whom  his  generous 
soul  had  never  treated  as  enemies. 

Indeed,  under  all  circumstances  of  his  life,  Denham  showed  no  osten- 
tation in  his  superior  talents,  no  presumption  in  his  passion  for  enter- 
prize. He  was  easy,  affable,  even  playful  in  his  sagest  deductions  and 
most  important  communications  ;  in  fact,  he  was  loved,  before  his  lis- 
teners bethought  them  how  admirable  the  man  must  be,  who  had  done 
what  he  so  carelessly  recounted. 

In  the  autumn  of  1822,  he  was  selected  bv  the  British  Government 
to  be  the  leader  of  an  expedition,  fitting  out  to  penetrate  Africa 
from  its  northern  shores  at  Tripoli,  to  the  farthest  possible  point  south- 
ward ;  but  most  especially  with  an  eye  to  settling  the  great  contested 
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questions  concerning  the  position  of  the  city  of  Timbuctoo,  and  the 
source  and  course  of  the  river  Niger.  It  was  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1822,  that  he  and  his  party  arrived  at  Tripoli :  these  brave  fol- 
lowers consisted  of  Captain  Clapperton  and  Doctor  Oudney,  with  a 
humbler  auxiliary,  William  Hillman,  a  shipwright.  To  this  enter- 
prizing  group  was  afterwards  added  Lieut.  Toole,  a  brave  young  Irish- 
man ;  and  a  Hue  fellow  of  a  black,  a  native  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent, 
whose  real  name  was  Adolphus  Sympkins,  but  who,  in  consequence  of 
having  run  away  from  home,  ana  traversed  half  the  world  in  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  had  acquired  the  more  appropriate  appellation  of  Colum- 
bus. Touching  at  Tripoli,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Basba,  where 
he  passed  several  years,  and  becoming  master  of  three  or  four  lan- 
guages, useful  to  the  British  travelling  mission,  Col.  Denham  engaged 
him,  and  a  most  valuable  acquisition  he  proved.  From  Tripoli,  Den- 
ham conducted  his  little  train,  with  every  needful  precautionary  re- 
source for  their  safety,  and  facility  towards  their  objects.  His  route 
was  direct,  like  an  arrow,  through  the  heart  of  Africa ;  or  rather,  as  he 
described  it  himself,  when  conversing  with  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
u.  it  was  straight  forward,  as  by  a  plummet  line  drawn  from  one  point 
to  another."  But  there  were  many  mischances,  many  formidable  diffi- 
culties, that  traversed  -  them  on  their  way,  all  of  which  he  met  with  a 
perfect  equanimity,  yet  unswerving  resolution ;  and  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary presence  of  mind,  and  execution  of  expedients,  surmounted 
them  as  tney  arose.  Indeed,  greater  trials  of  what  is  in  a  man,  could 
hardly  have  occurred  in  the  same  situation  to  any  traveller  ;  perils  in 
the  desert,  perils  in  the  savage  field  of  combat,  perils  from  a  most  hos- 
tile climate ;  and,  besides,  the  greatest  of  all  dangers,  the  hazard  of 
being  suspected  as  a  spy,  and  barbarously  murdered,  in  punishment  of 
the  supposed  treachery.  But  his  frank  and  manly  presence,  his  sim- 
ple and  unassuming,  yet  steady  intrepidity  of  character,  were  so  visible 
on  all  occasions,  that  confidence  could  never  be  long  estranged  from 
him ;  and  from  the  Basha  of  Tripoli,  to  the  merchant-warrior  Boo  Kha- 
loom,  and  from  the  venerable  Sheikh  of  Bornou,  to  the  Sultan  of  Man- 
dara,  and  the  black  Chiefs  of  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  envy  or  ig- 
norance tried  in  vain  to  shake  a  faith  once  reposed  in  the  truth  of  the 
brave  Rhais  Khaleel.  That  was  the  name  by  which  the  Africans  de- 
signated Col.  Denham.  For  more  than  two  years  he  fearlessly  pur- 
sued his  researches  amongst  them,  and  latterly,  almost  alone,  for  it  was 
then  his  destiny  to  survive  all  his  European  companions,  excepting 
Capt.  Clapperton  and  Hillman.  Having  finally  visited  the  extreme 
border  of  the  lake  Tchad,  (supposed  by  the  natives  themselves  to  be 
the  grand  deposit  of  the  far-flowing  Niger,  or  Kowara  !)  he  proposed  to 
return  to  Europe  ;  and  how  were  his  parting  acknowledgments  of  the 
long  hospitality  he  had  received  from  the  African  people,  answered  by 
the  Sheikh  Tahr,  the  Shouaa  Chief,  who  had  been  one  of  his  last 
hosts  ?  He  took  Col.  Denham  by  the  hand,  "  And  have  you  been 
nearly  three  years  from  your  home  ?  "  said  he.  "  Well  may  your  sight 
be  strained  with  looking  to  the  north,  where  all  your  thoughts  must 
ever  be !  I  see  you  are  a  Sultan — your  presence  is  as  pleasing  to  my 
eyes,  as  your  speech  is  to.my  ear.  My  heart  says,  you  are  my  friend. 
May  you  die  at  your  own  tents,  and  in  the  arms  of  your  kindred  and 
people!"  "  Amen!"  replied  his  smiling  guest,  not  a  little  affected; 
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and  they  separated — to  meet  again,  where  "  all  the  kindreds  and  people 
of  the  earth"  will  be  gathered  together,  as  "  one  fold  under  one  divine 
shepherd !" 

In  the  month  of  June  in  the  same  year,  namely  1825,  in  which 
Colonel  Denham  re-embarked  at  Tripoli  for  Europe,  with  Captain 
Clapperton,  the  shipwright  Hillman,  and  the  Colonel's  African  servant 
Columbus,  with  a  little  ark  of  African  animals  besides,  which  he  had 
preserved  alive,  the  whole  party  arrived  safe  in  England.  He  had 
added  also  a  yet  more  interesting  specimen  of  the  misjudged  natives 
of  the  land  he  had  left ;  a  youth  from  the  remotest  regions  of  Man- 
dara,  who  was  presented  to  him  there,  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  He  pur- 
chased the  poor  fellow,  and  in  the  same  hour  gave  him  his  freedom ; 
but  the  grateful  boy  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  his  benefactor. 
His  name  was  Abdelaby ;  and  though  of  a  tribe  of  extreme  wildness, 
he  exhibited  such  quickness  of  intellect,  as  well  as  steadiness  of  attach- 
ment, that  when  Colonel  Denham  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Albany 
in  London,  to  prepare  the  narrative  of  his  travels  for  publication,  the 
writer  of  these  recollections  has  seen  Abdelahy  seated  by  his  master's 
amanuensis,  ambitiously  copying  the  written  characters  of  the  manu- 
script, though  he  did  not  then  know  the  language  they  cyphered  ;  and 
also  making  drawing-sketches  of  the  novel  objects  around  him,  of  no 
mean  promise.  Colonel  Denham  did  not  suffer  these  germs  of  capacity 
to  lie  uncultured,  and  the  boy  soon  had  every  proper  instruction. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  on  the  particulars  of  the  Narrative, 
which  our  lamented  traveller  published  in  the  month  of  January,  182(5. 
The  book  must  have  been  eagerly  sought  by  every  reader  of  this  pe- 
riodical register  of  such  men  and  their  works ;  a  register  dedicated  to 
the  military  and  naval  talent  of  our  country  ;  and,  as  all  have  efficient 
proof  therein,  of  the  "  brave  and  good"  in  Colonel  Denham  •  character, 


it  could  surprise  none  that  he  was  again  declared  the  chosen  of  Govern- 
ment, for  the  fulfilment  of  an  object  which  England  had  long  had  at 
heart  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  as  well  as  for  the  future  honour  of  the 
country.  To  this  effect,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  to  Sierra 
Leone,  to  examine  its  shores  and  islands ;  and  thence  to  form  plans  for 
ameliorating  the  baneful  influence  of  the  climate  on  European  consti- 
tutions, while  the  demands  of  British  philanthropy  against  the  forced 
captivity  of  the  unhappy  natives,  continue  to  hold  a  protective 
on  their  coast. 

Such  was  indeed  a  post  of  honour,  fearful  honour! — and  its 
ing  distinction,  that  of  being  immediately  named  Resident-Governor  of 
the  Colony,  was  not  less  so ;  for,  that  it  has  ever  been  a  command 
of  the  most  imminent  danger,  proof  after  proof  has  made  most  sadly 
manifest.  It  is,  in  fact,  placing  the  gallant  man  who  becomes  chief  of 
that  station — who  must  be  the  eye  and  hand  of  all, — as  level  to  the 
first  fire  of  the  enemy *,  and  when"  the  charge  is  sprung,  which  of  the 
numerous  and  intrepid  list  has  not  fallen  ? 

If  supposed  knowledge  of  the  climate,  if  easy  conformity  with  the 
aborigines'  modes  of  living,  (for  to  that  Colonel  Denham  always  turned 
his  attention,  and  adapted  himself ;)  if  perfect  confidence,  from  these 
circumstances,  that  African  atmosphere  possessed  no  perils  for  him,  so 
inured  had  he  been  to  all  its  influences  during  his  wide,  wide  travels 
through  its  burning  deserts,  and  along  its  steaming  shores  ;  if  a 
jocund,  happy  heart,  happy  in  spreading  comfort  around  him,  from  his 
countrymen  in  the  colony, "to  the  rescued  native  black  ;  and  sanguinely 
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putting  forward  his  yet  more  promising  plans,  ready  to  be  brought  into 
immediate  activity ; — if  this  sense  of  amply  doing  the  duty  he  was  sent 
out  to  perform,  animating  the  natural  strength  of  his  fine  constitu- 
tion, could  have  kept  the  warm  blood  unvenomed  in  that  benevolent 
heart ;  could  have  preserved  the  bright  health,  which  one  hour  glowed 
on  that  manly  cheek,  and  in  the  next  was  extinguished  in  livid  pale- 
ness; if  all  this  could  have  sufficed,  to  compass  with  security  the  life 
of  man  in  that  colony,  Denham  would  not  have  died!  "  But  the 
good,  the  brave,  has  indeed  fallen !  and,  who  is  safe  ?" 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  June,  1828,  that  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the 
Government- House  at  Sierra  Leone,  after  a  few  days  severe  illness. 
Youne  as  he  was,  he  had  completed  his  commission  on  earth  ;  for  his 
sun,  though  yet  in  its  early  noon,  had  gone  down  in  a  glorious  path, 
and  a  rich  harvest  of  good  works  waved  over  it. 

The  news,  when  brought  to  England,  did  not  find  a  father  or  a 
mother  to  weep  for  a  noble  son, — whose  growing  fame  was  to  reflect 
honour  on  their  hoary  heads,  no  more.  They  had  been,  many 
years  before,  laid  in  their  peaceful  tombs.  But  his  brother  survived ; 
Lis  elder  in  primogeniture  ;  and,  as  such,  one  who,  from  the  time  of 
their  reverea  parents'  death,  had  been  a  brother  indeed,— a  friend,  a 
father,  to  the  young  and  enterprizing  soldier ;  he  lived  but  in  the  hap- 
piness and  honour  of  that  dear  and  adventurous  charge :  and,  nobly 
did  the  indefatigable  aspirant  repay  him  with  the  object  of  his  fra- 
ternal cares ;  for,  ere  a  few  years  had  passed  away,  Dixon  Denham 
became  renowned  as  a  successful,  as  well  as  faithful  servant  of  his 
country ;  also,  as  an  unwearied  benefactor  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
the  wildest  regions,  whithersoever  he  was  sent :  and  in  this  true  celebrity, 
bis  not  less  beneficent  and  disinterested  kinsman  found  a  just  recom- 
pense :  himself  a  retired  man,  but  frankly  enjoying  with  an  honest  pride, 
the  light  which  shone  round  his  brother's  name ;  for  it  was  the  light 
of  integrity,  talent,  and  an  intrepid  soul. 

That  it  is  now  "  gone  to  its  own  place"  must  be  the  conviction  of 
every  estimator  of  true  worth  ;  must  be  the  consolatory  assurance  of 
that  parental  brother,  whose  fraternal  cares,  under  the  eye  of  a  dispos- 
ing Providence,  fostered  the  possessor  of  that  highly-endowed  soul,  to 
the  noble  though  brief  career  be  was  appointed  to  run.  Let  us  not 
then  look  to  cold  reasoning,  and  mere  philosophy,  for  fortitude  under 
such  bereavements ;  it  may  petrify  sorrow,  but  cannot  assuage.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  fountain  where  alone  men's  peace  flows ;  let  the  mourner 
ask  for  resignation  of  his  Creator,  and  it  comes  1  The  voice  of  sacred 
inspiration  itself  has  promised,  that  a  life  of  generous  struggle  in  the 
course  of  virtue,  and  of  true  religion,  its  only  unfailing  ground,  gives 
the  pledge  of  lasting  honour  on  earth,  and  of  immortal  happiness  here- 
after. 

This  was  the  sheet-anchor  with  which  our  dauntless  adventurers, 
Parry  and  his  brave  crew,  contended  against  the  thousand  horrors  of 
the  Polar  seas ;  this  was  the  guiding  star,  which  piloted  Franklin 
and  his  companions  over  the  barren  wastes  of  North  America ;  this 
was  the  staff  of  support  which  sustained  Oudney,  Clapperton,  and 
Denham,  through  the  farthest  deserts  of  Africa  ;— and  this  now  gilds 
the  divided  graves  of  the  last  named  three.  England  !  these  are  thy 
sons,  be  proud  of  them.  P. 
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ADMIRAL  RAPER'S  NBW  SYSTEM  OF  S1GNAL8.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  origin  t  of  Signals,  a  subject  so  immediately 
connected  with  the  interests  of  a  maritime  state,  should  be  involved  so 
much  in  uncertainty  and  doubt.  As  if  unworthy  of  historical  remark, 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  period  in  which  flags  were  first  in- 
troduced as  a  medium  of  communication  afloat.  It  is  true,  we  learn  on 
the  authority  of  Hume,  that  James  II.  when  Duke  of  York,  was  the 
"  first  inventor  of  Sea-Signals but  whether  coloured  flags  or  boarded 
frames  were  employed  by  this  prince  to  convey  intelligence,  or  direct 
the  movements  of  his  fleets,  the  historian  has  not  informed  us. 

Admiral  Raper  states  that  James  was  also  the  first  who  "  con- 
ceived  the  idea  of  assimilating  the  movements  of  a  fleet  to  those 
of  an  army,  and  on  that  plan  was  established  the  line  of  battle,  com- 
posed of  squadrons  and  subdivisions,  which  were  thus  brought  to  act 
collectively  or  separately,  according  to  circumstances."  But  the  Ad- 
miral appears  to  be  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  medium  by  which  the 
Duke  directed  these  tactical  manoeuvres. 

To  James,  it  would  seem,  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  "  General 
Sailing  and  Fighting  Instructions,"  both  of  which  were  continued  in 
use  until  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war.  But 
even  as  far  back  as  the  war  with  America,  the  means  of  receiving  and 
conveying  intelligence  were  found  to  be  too  limited  for  the  "  increased 
demands  of  the  service."  To  meet,  therefore,  the  exigencies  of  the 
day,  each  Admiral  had  to  issue  to  the  ships  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, a  temporary  code  of  his  own  construction.  This  gave  occasion 
to  the  exercise  of  many  schemes,  and  ultimately  to  the  introduction  of 
the  "  Numeral  Method,"  by  which  flags  are  made  to  represent  figures.  X 
But  this  method,  though  '  unquestionably  the  most  simple  and  com- 
prehensive that  has  yet  been  brought  into  use,  has  never  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  nor  has  any  code  on  a  uniform  principle,  from  that  period 
to  the  present,  been  adopted.' 

The  principle  upon  which  Admiral  Raper  has  founded  his  system  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  manifests  an  originality  which  could  have  only 
emanated  from  a  clear,  comprehensive,  and  mathematical  mind.  In 
all  other  codes,  colours  were  necessarily,  from  the  narrow  and  cir- 
cumscribed view  which  their  authors  had  taken  of  their  subject,  a  pri- 
mary object ;  in  this,  they  are  not  only  of  secondary  import,  but  may, 
whenever  the  occasion  requires,  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  This  is 
at  once  surmounting  a  difficulty,  hitherto  considered  insuperable. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  Admirals  work  briefly  developes  the 
nature  of  the  principle  which  governs  his  simple  and  undeviating 
system. 


•  "  A  New  System  of  Signals,  by  which  Colours  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with.  Il- 
lustrated by  Figures,  and  a  Series  of  Evolutions,  describing,  in  a  familiar  manner,  the 
general  Movements  of  a  Fleet.    Hy  Hear-  Admiral  Kaper." 

t  The  reader  is  not  to  understand  that  we  mean  the  origin  of  communication  by  means 
of  visible  signs.  For  Polybius  speaks  of  his  countrymen  having  invented  a  method  of  ex- 
pressing by  the  number  and  arrangement  of  torches,  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  so  that 
a  guard  on  one  eminence  could  converse  with  another  at  a  distance,  by  spelling  his  words. 

%  For  example,  if  three  flags,  numbers  four,  five,  and  six,  be  shown  vertically,  they 
express  the  signification,  corresponding  to  the  Dumber  456. 
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"  The  inefficiency  of  the  colours  of  signals  being  universally  admitted,  it 
teems  surprising  that  they  should  have  so  long  continued  to  be  the  only  distinc- 
tion, particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  the  flags  and  pendants,  by  their  re- 
spective positions,  present  the  most  perfect  distinction  that  can  be  found ;  for  it 
is  evident,  that  a  flag  over  a  pendant  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  mis- 
taken for  a  flag  under  a  pendant,  while  the  symbols  themselves  are  discernible/' 

Again — 

u  The  signals  are  separated  into  classes  according  to  their  significations,  such 
as  chasing,  engaging,  &c. ;  and  the  classes  are  distinguished  one  from  the  other 
by  combinations  of  flags  and  pendants." 

In  other  works,  the  form  under  which  a  signal  is  displayed,  de- 
clares the  class  or  subject  to  which  it  refers.  The  nature  of  the  purport 
being  at  first  decided,  it  only  remains  to  determine  the  immediate  num- 
ber pertaining  to  the  class  proclaimed.   This  is  effected,  as  heretofore, 
by  ascertaining  the  colours  of  the  respective  flags  and  pendants,  com- 
posing the  signal.    But  at  sea,  a  variety  of  causes  concur  to  obscure,  if 
not  totally  obstruct,  the  perception  of  colours.    To  trace  during  par- 
ticular winds,  and  in  rainy  or  misty  weather,  the  different  tints  which 
are  divided  and  subdivided  in  different  flags,  is  more  than  the  most 
experienced  eye  can  effect ;  and  when  colours  are  placed  between  the 
sun  and  the  spectator,  all  effort  to  distinguish  them  is  fruitless.  These 
obstacles  are  at  once  removed,  and  communication  accelerated,  by  a 
new  application  of  "  Distant  Signals,"  which  supply  the  place  of  co- 
lour in  expressing  the  number  of  the  signal  shown  in  this  code. 
Thus  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  system : — 
A  ship  in  chase  is  seen  at  a  distance  with  a  flag  flying  over  a  pen- 
dant.   The  moment  this  combination  is  descried,  it  is  immediately 
known  to  be  a  signal  conveying  information  relating  to  the  chase.  If 
without  difficulty  the  colours  are  distinguished,  the  number  of  the  sig- 
nal corresponding  to  the  class  assigned  to  "  Ships  in  Chase,'*  is  at 
once  ascertained.    But  if  from  distance,  or  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
causes,  delay  should  ensue  or  doubt  arise,  in  "  making  out"  colours, 
the  ship  addressed  hoists  a  ball  to  indicate  that  the  class  of  the  signal 
has  been  ascertained,  but  not  the  number.   The  3hip  in  chase  then 
hauls  down  her  signal,  and  expresses  the  number  by  the  distant  me- 
thod.*   By  this  mode,  intelligence  is  conveyed  at  a  distance  hitherto 
impracticable,  and  that  too  with  a  degree  of  expedition  and  certainty 
quite  unequalled.    This  celerity  of  communication,  as  the  reader  will 
readily  perceive,  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  single  circumstance  of 
employing  a  ball,  which  not  only  proclaims  that  colours  are  invisible, 
but  directs  them  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  communication  effected 
through  the  medium  of  the  distant  signals. 

This  admirable  introduction  of  the  ball,  which  has  long  been  a  rfm- 
dcratum  in  signals,  the  Admiral  in  his  preface,  indisputably  proves  to 


*  The  Author  shows  that  the  Distant  Signals  are  applied  to  every  sort  of  communi- 
cation by  Signals,  and  in  page  94,  he  observes  that  this  great  convenience  results  solely 
from  Claut/tcaiwn  ;  "  for  being  arranged  in  classes,  Signals  of  most  consequence  (ex- 
cept ships'  numbers,)  do  not  extend  so  far  as  one  hundred,  and,  therefore,  when  express- 
ed by  the  Distant  Signals,  they  do  not  require  more  than  two  numbers.  In  fact,  they 
very  frequently  require  only  one,  for  as  each  class  contains  its  respective  units,  nearly 
one  hundred  and  forty  Signals  are  expressed  by  one  number  only,  and  these  in  a  great 
degree  contain  the  most  important  Signals. 
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be  bis  own  invention,  though  it  would  appear,  from  an  extract  of  an 
official  letter,  that  this  use  of  the  ball  had  suggested  itself  to  their 
Lordships,  and  they  believed  to  some  members  of  the  Committee. 

In  referring  to  the  Admiral's  "  General  View/'  it  will  be  found  that 
he  employs  twenty-four  symbols  only,  for  all  purposes  of  communication 
at  sea.  The  Code  of  Signals  composed  by  Sir  H.  Popham,  (and  which 
has  lately  been  superseded  by  one  equally  complicated,)  contained  a 
number  of  symbols,  which  altogether  fell  not  far  short  of  fifty-  The 
facility*  of  distinguishing  colours  in  Admiral  Raper's  system,  is  there- 
fore in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  over  either  of  the  other  two. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  signals  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared, the  distinction  of  form,  which  the  Admiral  makes  the  basis  of 
his  system,  seems  to  have  been  disregarded,  either  because  those 
who  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject  perceived  not  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  a  principle  so  simple  in  itself,  or  because  it  was 
not  deemed  practicable  to  preserve  that  strict  uniformity  of  design  in- 
dispensable in  conducting  a  work  of  the  kind. 

In  consequence  of  this  total  disregard  of  form,  when  the  colours  of 
all  or  any  of  the  flags  composing  a  signal  became  invisible,  all  clue  to 
the  discovery  of  its  meaning  was  lost.  By  assigning  specific  combina- 
tions of  form  to  specific  purposes,  much  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  the 
purport  of  a  signal  is  overcome. 

By  a  system  depending,  as  this  does,  entirely  on  combination  of  form, 
it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  impracticable,  although  the  author  makes 
no  allusion  to  this  application  of  it,  that  communication  could  be  made 
by  moonlight  with  the  same  facility  as  at  any  other  time  when  colours 
are  not  discernible,  since  all  that  is  required  is  light  enough  to  distin- 
guish a  flag  from  a  pendant,  more  especially  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  fleets  are  always  under  low  sail  at  night,  and  therefore, 
on  such  occasions,  signals  might  be  very  distinctly  displayed.  Indeed, 
it  seems  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  even  in  coloured  signals,  the  experi- 
ment has  not  already  been  made,  because  though  blue  might  not  be 
distinguishable  from  red,  yet  no  two  flags,  at  least  till  they  became  so 
numerous,  have  been  quartered  exactly  alike. 

On  the  subject  of  interchange  of  the  "  Private  Signal,"  the  Admiral 
observes,  that 

"  A  ship's  number  becomes  a  better  mode  of  recognizance  than  the  private 
signal,  which,  depending  solely  on  its  colours,  is  not  only  very  subject  to  be 
misunderstood,  but  is  frequently  not  to  be  ascertained,  till  ships  nave  approach- 
ed each  other  so  nearly,  as  to  put  in  danger  a  vessel  of  inferior  force,  which 
would  be  avoided  by  the  method  here  proposed.  A  still  more  serious  objection 
may  be  made  to  the  Private  Signal,  namely,  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be, 
and  in  fact  was,  imitated  in  the  last  war  by  an  enemy,  "who,  had  he  repeated  a 
ship's  number,  or  shown  that  of  another  ship,  would  have  infallibly  betrayed 
himself." 

The  justice  of  these  observations  is  self-evident,  and  there  can  be 


*  In  the  days  of  St.  Vincent,  Cornwallis,  and  Nelson,  signals  were  answered  before 
they  were  '  broke,'  and  the  repeaters  prided  themselves  on  being  the  first  to  repeat  a  sig- 
nal. This  emulative  activity,  which  has  excited  so  much  admirauon,  was  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  comparatively  wnall  number  of  svmbols  which  were  employed  at  that  time, 
and  we  must  not  look  foi  any  return  of  alacrity  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  until  tho 
present  increased  number  is  materially  reduced. 
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no  question  that  this  mode  of  recognition  is  eminently  superior  to  that 
hitherto  practised.  The  circumstance  to  which  the  author  alludes,  is 
doubtless  that  which  took  place  in  a  frigate  some  years  since,  when 
under  the  command  of  a  distinguished  othcer,  now  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious, if  not  the  first,  of  our  admirals :  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
extraordinary  activity  of  that  officer,  the  result,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  very  different.  But  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  if  the 
stranger  seen  happened  to  be  an  enemy  in  possession  of  the  Signal 
Book,  the  precautionary  measure  proposed  by  Admiral  Raper,  might 
possibly  be  frustrated,  and  then  the  deception  would  be  still  more  com- 
plete. To  obviate  this  objection,  and  to  remove  an  uncertainty  which 
involves  such  momentous  consequences,  it  would  perhaps  be  preferable, 
that  after  the  ships  had  interchanged  numbers,  the  vessel  which  opens 
the  communication  should  express  by  the  "  Telegraph"  the  parole  of 
the  day,  and  that  the  other  should,  through  the  same  medium,  answer 
by  the  countersign.  Should  colours  be  invisible,  the  operation  could 
be  conducted  by  the  "  Distant  Signals  f  for  the  Rear- Admiral's  Code 
possesses  '  the  power  of  employing  the  Distant  Signals  for  the 
•  Telegraph,'  with  as  much  facility  iis  for  any  other  class.'  And  here, 
whilst  on  the  subject  of  telegraphic  communications,  the  notice  of  the 
reader  may  be  brought  to,  what  perhaps  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  introduced  into  the  science  of  Signals, 
vi«.  the  complete  distinction  which  the  Author  has  established  between 
the  44  General  Signals,"  and  the  Telegraphic. 

The  combinations  assigned  to  express  telegraphic  communications 
are,  "  A  pendant  combined  with  two  flags,  and  a  flag  combined  with 
two  pendants  :"  each  combination  representing  ten  pages  of  the  Voca- 
bulary. To  place  the  force  of  this  distinction  in  a  clearer  point  of  view, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  late  Admiralty  Code,  no 
means  existed  of  distinguishing  the  "  General"  from  the  "  Telegraphic" 
Signal*,  except  the  colour  of  the  upper  flag :  so  that  if  this  flag  was, 
from  any  cause,  indistinct  or  invisible,  there  was  no  possibility  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  communication  was  of  a  *  general '  or  telegraphic 
nature ;  whereas,  by  the  code  in  question,  not  only  is  this  distinction 
at  once  defined,  but  the  place  of  the  communication  in  the  vocabulary 
is  known  within  ten  pages. 

The  Admiral  observes  that 

"  In  arranging  the  Signals,  care  has  been  taken  to  adapt  the  most  simple  and 
conspicuous  combinations  to  the  most  important  subjects ;  for  this  reason,  the 
tingle  Flags  and  Pendants  are  each  assigned  to  communications  of  the  most  con- 
sequence. The  Chasing  Signals  also,  which  require  to  be  seen  at  the  greatest 
distance,  are  represented  by  the  most  conspicuous  forms.'* 

The  utility  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious ;  and  here  peculiar  stress 
may  be  laid  on  the  introduction  of  Form,  as  the  leading  principle  of  a 
code  of  signals.  Indeed,  the  farther  professional  examination  is  ex- 
tended, the  greater  will  be  the  conviction  of  its  complete  efficiency  ; 
for  it  will  be  found  that  the  several  improvements  which  would  appear 
as  single  and  independent  points  in  the  author's  code,  are  merely  the 
results  of  this  single  principle. 

From  the  principle,  however,  of  employing  the  most  simple  combi- 
nations for  communications  of  the  most  consequence,  the  Admiral 
appears  to  have  somewhat  deviated  in  the  combination  assigned  to  the 
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"  Engaging  Signals ;"  for  instead  of  expressing  them  by  one  or  two 
symbols,  as  lias  been  the  usual  custom  of  the  service,  he  employs 
three.  As  in  this  instance  alone,  the  Admiral  has  departed  from  his 
usual  precision,  and  has  assigned  no  reason  for  his  selection,  it  may  be 
token  for  granted,  that  he  is  one  of  that  school  which  shows  little 
bunting  in  battle,  save  that  which  is  nailed  to  the  mast. 

"  In  like  manner,"  says  the  Admiral,  "  Signals  of  opposite  tenses  are 
contrasted  with  each  other  as  much  as  possible  :  by  which  means  they 
are  understood  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  seen."    Thus,  "  Danger, 
steer  to  Starboard:'  is  Flag  No.  6.    "  Danger,  steer  to  Port,"  is 
datit  No.  6,  and  so  of  others  of  similar  description. 

"  The  Flags  and  Pendants  hitherto  used,  such  as,  *  Interrogative* — '  Prepara- 
tive,'— '  Numeral,' — *  Telegraph,' — 4  Orthographical,'  &c.  are  wholly  dispensed 
with;  these  respective  significations  being  provided  for  in  a  different  manner, 
as  is  shown  in  their  prope  r  places. 

"  As  certain  combinations  are  assigned  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Admiral, 
if  a  ship  of  the  fleet  employ  any  one  of  them  in  his  presence,  with  or  without 
her  own  distinguishing  Pendants,  it  becomes  at  once  Interrogative;  and  the 
same  argument  applies  to  the  Signals  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  ships  of  the 
Fleet  when  employed  by  the  Admiral.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Signal  which 
signifies,  *  I  can  come  up  with  the  chase  without  parting  company,'  when  ad- 
dressed by  the  Admiral  to  a  ship  in  chase,  demands  of  the  chaser  whether  he  can 
come  up  without  parting  company. 

"  By  this  means,  the  whole  of  the  Signals  are  rendered  Interrogative,  without 
employing  an  additional  symbol  ;  and  thus  interrogation,  when  colours  fail, 
which  has  never  before  been  practicable,  is  expressed  by  the  Distant  Signals  with 
the  same  facility  as  any  other  communication. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  use  of  Interrogative  communication  the 
"  Ship's"  distinguishing  Pendauts  are  quite  an  unnecessary  appendage 
to  the  Signal,  because  it  is  at  variance  with  the  design  of  the  author's 
system,  which,  as  the  reader  will  easily  discover,  is  to  employ  as  few 
signals  and  as  little  bunting  as  possible.  But  many  officers  are  never 
satisfied  unless  mast-heads,  yard-arms,  peak,  and  all,  are  clothed  in 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

With  respect  to  the  "  Preparative,"  the  present  writer  cannot  alto- 
gether agree  with  the  author  as  to  the  propriety  of  rejecting  the  em- 
ployment of  that  flag.  His  assigning  a  particular  symbol  to  this  pur- 
pose, indicates  his  conviction  of  its  necessity  ;  but  the  symbol  assigned 
(a  ship's  mast-head  pendant)  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  the  prac- 
tical purpose ;  and  doubtless  will  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
profession. 

On  the  subject  of  the  "  change  of  signal,"  or  rather  the  change  of 
numerical  order,  when  the  enemy  were  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  code,  a  flngrant  oversight  has  long  existed  in  the  service. 

The  mode  by  which  this  change  has  been  effected  was  as  follows :— 

In  the  first  place,  the  fleet  was  apprized  by  signal  that  "  the  num- 
bers of  the  flags  and  pendants  were  now  about  to  be  changed."  The 
"  Instruction,"  to  which  the  purport  of  the  signal  referred,  directed 
that  the  upper  dag  of  thoBe  shown  after  this  communication  was  mow  to 
be  No.  1,  the  second  No.  2,  and  so  on  till  all  had  been  shown. 

This  at  first  sight  may  appear  to  be  a  concise  and  unobjectionable 
mode  of  instituting  an  entire  change  in  the  system  ;  but  in  presence  of 
the  enemy,  who,  as  the  case  supposes,  are  in  possession  of  the  code,  and 
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from  whom  therefore  it  would  be  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
change  should  be  concealed,  it  would  l>e  a  manifest  absurdity  to  make 
the  attempt.  If,  therefore,  the  case  that  has  been  imagined  had  taken 
lace  in  the  actions  of  Sir  R.  Calder  and  Earl  Howe,  when  the  hostile 
eets  were  in  presence  of  each  other  for  days  together,  and  suspicion 
had  from  any  cause  been  excited,  that  the  enemy  understood  the  sig- 
nal* made  by  the  British  fleet,  the  latter  would  from  that  moment  have 
been  shut  out  altogether  from  communication  by  signal.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  concealed,  that  on  a  former  occasion  the  grand  fleet  were  compelled 
to  put  into  port,  to  accomplish  an  object  which,  in  ten  minutes,  might 
have  been  easily  affected  at  sea. 

Now  by  the  Admiral's  system  this  change  is  effected  "  by  a  secret 
Instruction."  By  this  means  the  enemy,  though  apprized,  in  common 
with  our  own  fleet,  "  that  a  change  is  about  to  take  place,"  must  re- 
main totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  idteration.  This  will 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  naval  reader,  who  is  already  aware,  that 
although  before  now  the  enemy  has  possessed  himself  of  the  Signal 
Book,  no  instance  is  on  record  of  the  "  Secret  Instructions"  having 
fallen  into  his  hands. 

In  all  codes,  the  numbers  only  of  the  symbols  have  been  susceptible 
of  change ;  but  in  this,  the  alteration  is  extended  to  the  combinations 
themselves.  This  latter  change  is  by  far  the  most  effective ;  for,  ad- 
mitting that  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  numerical  order  of 
the  code,  he  could  never  detect  the  classification.  And  here  allusion 
may  be  made  to  a  professional  feeling  with  regard  to  the  impropriety 
or  impolicy  of  giving  publicity  to  this  system  of  signals  ;  because  if, . 
as  has  been  shown,  the  Commander-in-chief  can  change  the  system  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy  who  is  himself  in  possession  of  the  code,  how  can 
it  be  urged  that  the  act  of  publication  can,  in  any  degree,  render  the 
system  less  available  for  present  or  future  service  ? 

There  is  no  necessity  to  enter  into  detail  on  this  portion  of  the  code : 
the  writer  has  rather  confined  his  observations  to  the  principle  of  the 
"  System  itself,"  considering  the  combinations,  and  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  Numeral  method,  jxrints  of  paramount  imjwrtance. 

In  that  part  of  the  Signal  Book,  which  is  according  to  custom  appro- 
priated to  Tactics,  the  Admiral  recommends  the  evolutions  of  tacking 
and  wearing  the  fleet  to  be  constantly  performed  by  all  the  ships  toge- 
ther. These  movements  are  not  only  more  convenient  and  expeditious, 
but  are  likewise,  especially  in  bad  weather,  much  safer  than  when  they 
are  executed  by  the  ships  in  succession.  When  movements  are  per- 
formed together,  all  the  ships  are  under  the  same  circumstances  at  the 
same  moment,  and  hence  the  relative  distances  are  liable  to  be  only 
slightly  disturbed. 

In  fiear-Admiral  Ekins's  Naval  Battles,  an  anonymous  correspon- 
dent observes  on  Admiral  Cornwallis's  novel  mamruvre  of  wearing, 
"  The  signal  being  made  by  the  Commander-in-chief  for  wearing,  the 
second  astern  shortened  all  sail  and  '  manoeuvred,'  (a  strange  applica- 
tion, by-the-bye,  of  the  term  when  a  ship  is  stationary,)  "  so  as  to 
admit  the  Admiral  to  pass  ahead  of  him  ;  all  sail  was  then  made  by  the 
second  astern  until  he  had  wore  and  gained  his  station  astern  of  the 
Admiral.  The  same  operation  was  continued  in  succession  through 
tke  line." 
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To  sav  nothing  of  the  danger  likely  to  occur  from  the  headmost 
ships  heaving-to  first,  especially  at  night,  the  distances  of  the  shijra  from 
each  other  are  by  this  mode  0/  proceeding  entirely  thrown  out.  In  the 
first  instance,  they  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  shorten  sail  in  order 
to  give  their  respective  leaders  room  to  come  round  ;  and  in  the  next, 
to  carry  perhaps  a  press  of  sail  to  gain  their  stations  on  the  opposite 
tack. 

Those  officers  who  have  served  under  Cornwallis,  Gardiner,  Cotton, 
and  others,  will  remember  that  the  interval  between  the  first  making 
of  the  signals,  and  the  completion  of  the  manoeuvre  by  the  sternmost 
ships,  occupied  sometimes  a  period  of  four  hours  !  During  the  whole 
of  this  time,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  "  watch,"  and,  if  the  weather 
was  bad,  "  all  hands"  upon  deck,  consequently  at  night,  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly harassing  to  the  crews  of  the  fleet.  On  the  contrary,  by 
performing  this  movement  simultaneously,  the  whole  fleet  could  be 
brought  round  on  the  other  tack  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  with  very 
little  loss  of  ground,  and  no  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  of  His  Majesty's 
stores. 

Although  these  considerations  would  seem  definitive  in  favour  of  the 
latter  mode,  yet  such  was  the  predilection  for  antiquated  systems,  that 
this  method  was  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  war  adopted  by  our  com- 
manders of  fleets.  Nor  must  the  greater  degree  of  tactical  experience 
which  the  officers  of  the  fleet  derive  by  performing  operations  together 
be  overlooked.  When  the  fleet  in  the  order  of  sailing  by  the  wind, 
tacks  together,  the  ships  which  were  before  ahead  and  astern  of  each 
other  respectively,  are  now  thrown  on  a  bow  and  quarter  line,  that  is, 
on  the  line  of  bearing.  In  this  position,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
preserve  order  ;  and  the  skill  of  the  officers  is  consequently  more  called 
into  action. 

Thy  system  of  Evolutions  given  by  Rear-Admiral  Raper,  contains 
those  and  those  only  which  are  practically  required.  These  are  reduced 
to  about  sixteen,  and  with  the  aid  of  diagrams*  are  described  with  singu- 
lar conciseness  and  perspicuity.  These  observations  apply  particularly 
to  the  modes  of  "  restoring  order  after  shifts  of  wina,"  and  present  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  perplexed  and  complicated  manner  in  which  the 
same  branch  of  the  subject  is  treated  in  other  works  to  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  refer.  These  evolutions  are  particularly  worthy  of  pro- 
fessional notice,  because  being  reduced  to  the  smallest  number,  they 
require  the  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  fewest  possible  points,  and 
likewise  because  they  contain  some  matter  not  to  be  found  in  other 
works. 

The  propriety  of  placing  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  weather- 
beam  of  the  fleet  is  indispensable. 

"  In  this  position,  the  Fleet,  however  numerous,  is  more  under  his  immediate 
observation,  and  he  is  also  better  seen  hy  the  ships  in  general ;  and  whether  he 
is  abreast  of  the  centre  ship  of  the  weather  division  on  one  tack,  or  on  her  wea- 
ther bow  on  the  other,  his  Signals  will  always  be  sooner  circulated  both  by  day 
and  night,  particularly  those  by  blue  lights!  In  foggy  weather  also,  this  is  the 
most  favourable  position  for  his  Signal  guns  being  heard." 


*  It  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Author,  that  the  figure  at  page  41,  has  been 
by  a  mistake  of  the  press  inverted. 
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It  has  of  late  years  been  customary  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
lead  the  weather-column  of  the  fleet ;  the  propriety  of  this  nosition 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  in  one  instance  questioned.  The  dis- 
tinguished flag  officer  commanding  an  experimental  squadron  a  few 
years  since,  placed  himself  "  in  the  wind's  eye"  of  the  leader  of  the 
weather-column.  This  position  is  perhaps  the  most  unfavourable  he 
could  have  taken,  because  not  only  would  his  signals  appear  "  end  on " 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  but  their  signals  would  be  exhibited 
under  the  same  disadvantage  to  him. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  in  the  profession,  that  so  very  few  officers 
have  considered  it  a  part  of  their  duty,  if  we  may  so  phrase  it,  to  "  drill " 
the  several  cantains  under  their  command  in  tactical  manoeuvres.  This 
is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  captains  themselves,  but  after 
a  long  period  of  peace,  the  probability  is  that  these  officers  would  not 
be  employed  in  the  event  of  a  war. 

The  lieutenants,  however,  do  not  profit  by  these  exercises ;  as, 
pending  these  evolutions,  the  junior  officers  have  other  duties  to  at- 
tend. There  are  some  officers  in  the  service  who  will  no  doubt  recol- 
lect the  circumstance  of  a  lieutenant  having  nearly  paid  the  price  of  his 
commission  for  iridulging  his  tactical  curiosity ;  in  other  words,  for  put- 
ting his  head  out  of  a  port,  in  order  to  see  how  a  particular  manoeuvre 
u  as  to  be  executed,  instead  of  superintending  "  the  hauling  on  board 
of  the  main-tack." 

As  these  duties  are  of  course  indispensable,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  better  mode  of  instructing  the  subordinate  officers  on  these  points, 
than  by  forming  the  boats  of  the  fleet  into  squadrons,  and  performing 
in  them,  under  sail,  the  several  evolutions. 

The  present  work  of  Admiral  Raper  is  in  every  sense  a  valuable 
accession  to  nautical  science.  Its  perspicuity,  its  conciseness,  its  sim- 
plicity, and  its  comprehensiveness,  place  it  at  once  above  all  its  prede- 
cessors in  value ;  and  it  is  no  small  merit,  that  little  trouble  and  less 
time  are  required  in  mastering  the  system. 

FF. 

PAREWELL  TO  LIFE. 

TB AX3LAT  ED   PBOM  THE  OBIOINAL,  COMPOSED  BY  THEODORE  KORNKH,  AS  HE  LAY  ALL 
NICJIT  ON  THE  FIELD  Of  BATTLE,   MORTALLY  WOUNDED. 

"  Die  wunde  brennt, — die  bleichen  Hppen  beben." 

My  wound 's  on  fire — its  lips,  all  livid,  quiver. 
.  I  feel  my  heart  with  fainter  throbbings  l>eat ; 

The  measure  of  my  hours  is  now  complete. 
To  thee,  ()  God !  my  spirit  1  deliver. 

Many  bright  visions  hovered  o'er  my  eyes  ; 
To  groans  of  death  their  dreaming  music  s  turned. 
Courage  1 — The  cause  for  which  my  bosom  burned 

Through  life,  for  ever  unextinguished  lies ! 
And  what  I  worshipped  as  a  thing  divine — 

For  which  I  glowed  with  youthful  ardent  zeal, 

Whate'er  its  name — if  Love,  or  Freedom's  weal — 
To  me  a  seraph  yet  appears  to  shine ; 

And  whilst  my  senses  tedious  ebb  away, 

A  breath  shall  bear  me  to  the  realms  of  day. 

0 
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Dkab  .   On  the  3rd  I  gave  you  the  little  I  knew  of  Rodrigo. 

T  offered  to  forward  it  for  me,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  he  approved 

of  it,  which  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  as  I  wrote  from  memory. 

About  the  middle  of  Feb.  1812,  the  light  division  marched  towards 
the  Alentejo ;  we  remained  at  Castello  de  Vida  a  week,  and  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  Elvas,  when  it  was  generally  known  that  we  were  about  to 
besiege  Badajoz. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  division  passed  the  Guadiana,  by  the  Pon- 
toon Bridge,  which  I  understood  was  afterwards  carried  away,  owing 
to  the  rising  of  the  river  during  the  siege.    We  bivouacked  within  one 
mile  and  a  half  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  our  position  communi- 
cating in  a  manner  with  the  bridge  of  boats.    The  day  was  tine ;  but 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents,  and 
continued  the  whole  night,  which  prevented  the  enemy  hearing  the 
troops  when  they  commenced  the  first  parallel,  and  the  latter  continued 
to  work  all  night  without  being  molested.    Before  daylight  on  the  18th, 
the  parties  fell  in  to  relieve  those  of  our  division  who  had  6rst  broke 
ground :  we  had  to  make  a  quarter  circle,  which  rendered  the  march 
nearly  three  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  trench,  where  we  arrived  at  day 
break,  and  I  saw  the  first  shot — it  was  tired  from  the  Fort  Picurina, 
and  killed  two  poor  fellows  in  the  covering  party  of  the  4th  Division, 
which  was  formed  under  the  slope  of  a  hill.    In  a  ftw  minutes,  the 
round  shot  came  up  the  road  quite  often  enough  to  put  our  blood  into 
circulation  ;  and  we  immediately  took  our  station  under  a  small  natural 
rise  of  ground,  were  we  remained  covering  the  workmen  for  twelve 
hours.    The  cannonade  was  pretty  regular  during  the  day,  both  from 
the  town  and  from  Fort  Picurina. 

We  returned  to  camp  an  hour  after  dark,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  division  had  been  supplied  with  Portuguese  tents.  1  found 
my  friend  waiting  in  one  for  me,  and  the  canteens  laid  out  with  all  the 
affection  of  a  youthful  soldier.  I  had  been  exposed  in  the  rain  for 
twenty-five  hours,  and  this  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my 
life. 

On  the  19th,  at  mid-day,  the  firing  from  the  town  was  very  heavy ; 
every  one  in  the  best  jtosition  for  security,  which  it  was  not  difficult  to 
obtain,  as  the  trenches  were  well  advanced,  but  every  body  cried 
"  keep  down,"  for  which  truly  there  was  no  occasion.  Notwithstanding 
this  cry,  Israel  Wild,  and  another  man  of  the  43rd,  who  was  after- 
wards killed,  (a  splendid  soldier,,)  got  on  the  top  of  the  trench.  I 
caught  hold  of  Israel's  jacket  to  pull  him  down,  but  he  turned  round, 
and  said  in  a  most  furious  manner,  "  we  know  what  we  are  about ;" 
then  looking  forward  for  a  moment,  shouted  with  an  oath  that  the 
French  were  coming  on,  and  instantly  sprung  out  of  the  trench  like  a 
tiger,  following  his  comrade,  just  such  another  fine  fellow.  Two  or 
three  French  dragoons  at  that  instant  fired  their  pistols  into  the 
trenches,  having  approached  within  a  few  yards  without  being  per- 
ceived. We  had  just  entered  the  mouth  of  the  first  parallel,  and  all 
joined  in  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  enemy's  infantry,  without  regard 
to  trenches  or  any  thing  else.  The  French  being  beaten  out  of  the  ad- 
vanced tines,  retired  and  formed  line  under  the  castle,  having  two  field- 
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pieces  on  their  right  flank.  I  cannot  say  how  they  entered  the  town, 
there  was  so  much  smoke  covering  them,  when  near  the  walls.  Phi- 
Upon  knew  his  business  well.  I  should  say  that  fourteen  hundred  men 
came  out — two  battalions. 

We  had  quite  abandoned  the  trenches,  and  approached  near  to  the 
castle;  and  when  we  retired,  I  perceived  two  men  of  another  division, 
who  were  stretched  close  to  wnere  I  stood— one  was  quite  dead,  a 
round  shot  having  passed  through  his  body  ;  the  other  had  lost  a  leg, 
his  eyelids  were  closed,  and  he  was  apparently  dead ;  an  adventurous 
Portuguese  began  to  disincumber  him  of  his  clothes.  The  poor  man 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  in  the  most  imploring  manner,  while  the 
villain  had  him  by  the  belt  lifting  him  up.  I  gave  the  humane  Portu- 
guese a  blow  with  my  blunt  sabre,  that  laid  him  prostrate  for  a  time  by 
the  side  of  the  soldier  he  was  stripping. 

I  know  not  what  became  of  the  wounded  man,  as  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  an  extraordinary  circumstance.    I  saw  a  heavy  shot  hop- 

{)ing  along,  and  it  struck  a  soldier  on  the  hip — down  he  went  motion- 
ess.  I  felt  confident  that  the  wounded  man  was  not  dead,  and  I  begged 
that  some  of  his  comrades  would  carry  him  off  to  the  rear,  (we  were 
now  retiring  under  a  heavy  cannonade;)  my  words  were  at  first  un- 
heeded, but  two  soldiers,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  rushed  back  and 
brought  him  in,  or  he  with  many  others  would  have  been  starved 
to  death  between  our  lines  and  the  ramparts  of  the  town.  His  hip 
was  only  grazed,  and  his  clothes  untorn ;  but  of  course  he  was  unable 
to  walk,  and  seemed  to  feel  much  pain,  for  he  groaned  heavily. 

The  sortie  took  place  about  a  quarter  after  twelve  ;  ( military  time 
quite  correct ;)  this  I  wish  to  impress  on  you,  because  we  were  filing  into 
the  trenches.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  time  well  selected  by  the 
Governor,  as  he  concluded  that  the  front  parallel  would  be  vacant 
while  the  relief  was  corning  in  ;  but  there  was  an  order  against  that. 

The  trenches  were  very  extensive.  The  weather  again  became  bad, 
and  our  right  battery  was  silenced ;  and  when  the  great  breaching  battery 
was  completed,  it  fired  salvos,  which  the  enemy  returned  in  a  similar 
manner  from  a  battery  just  under  the  castle-gate,  on  a  commanding 
situation.  One  morning,  at  day-light,  I  well  remember  the  enemy 
bringing  a  light  gun  out  of  the  town  to  enfilade  our  right ;  but  as  the 
relief  came  in  at  the  time,  I  do  not  know  the  sequel  of  it. 

The  left  of  our  lines,  previous  to  the  escalade  of  Picurina,  ran  within 
about  a  hundred  yards  parallel  to  it.  One  hundred  of  the  43rd  were 
employed  one  night  on  the  delightful  job  of  carrying  the  trench  across 
the  Seville  road.  We  commenced  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  Fort.  The  instant  the  enemy  heard  the  pickaxes 
striking  on  the  hard  road,  they  opened,  when,  strange  to  relate,  eleven 
rounds  of  grape  were  poured  on  ns,  and  yet  only  one  man  was  hit. 
The  gunners  could  not  depress  their  artillery  so  as  to  cover  the  spot 
we  were  on. 

I  was  surprised  that  they  used  no  musketry  ;  but  I  imagine  they  had 
orders  not  to  do  so,  unless  an  attempt  was  made  to  escalade  the  Port. 

Picurina  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  strength.  I  think  it  had  two  embrasures  on  each  face ;  that  to- 
wards me,  I  am  sure,  had,  or  else  I  used  to  see  double.  Three  hundred 
men  formed  the  garrison,  and  latterly  they  were  obliged  to  block  up 
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their  embrasures  with  sand-bags,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  musketry 
of  our  lines  :  now  and  then  they  cleared  away,  and  get  a  shot. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  siege  the  weather  became  beautiful.  One 
day  in  particular,  I  call  to  mind,  the  enemy  scarcely  fired  a  shot ;  all 
our  troubles  were  forgotten,  and  two  or  three  of  us  amused  ourselves  by 
reading  a  novel  in  the  trenches. 

That  excellent  little  soldier,  Wilkinson,*  was  shot  through  the  leg 
that  day  ;  I  will  tell  you  how.  There  was  a  path  across  a  field,  which 
communicated  with  our  grand  battery,  and  an  order  forbade  any  per- 
son to  cross  it  in  the  day-time,  as  the  French  were  continually  firing 
small  arms  whenever  any  lazy  fellow  took  that  road.  Poor  little  Wil- 
ky's  curiosity  was  excited  ;  he  made  a  start  out  of  fun,  was  just  enter- 
ing the  battery,  when,  alas  !  he  fell. 

One  fine  night,  at  half-past  eight,  a  part  of  the  third  division,  and 
also  one  hundred  of  the  light  division,  carrying  ladders,  assailed  Picu- 
rina,  and  for  a  long  time  without  success  :  no  wonder !  The  ditch  was 
terrifically  deep,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom.  The  soldiers  walked 
round  the  fort,  prying  into  all  corners,  and  got  upon  the  gate,  which 
they  broke  down,  and  then  entered,  bayonets  in  advance.  The  French 
grenadiers  would  not  give  in — a  desperate  bayoneting  took  place,  and 
much  blood  was  spilt ;  already  five  hundred  men  from  the  town  were 
at  hand.  The  struggle  continued  with  hard-fighting,  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  fort.  The  enemy  wished  to  vie  with  their  comrades  who  had 
defended  Fort  St.  Christoval  at  the  former  siege.  Victory  was  some 
minutes  doubtful ;  at  length  the  fort  was  our  own,  and  the  reinforce- 
ments were  beat  back  into  the  town.  I  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  my 
tent,  and  witnessed  all  the  firing. 

The  garrison  of  Badajoz  fired  every  morning,  for  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  grand  assault,  a  certain  number  of  rounds,  as  if  for  practice,  and 
to  measure  the  ground. 

The  first  order  for  storming  the  breaches  fixed  it  to  take  place  on 
the  5th  of  April.  I  was  informed  that  my  turn  for  French  duty  fell 
on  that  evening,  because  the  officer  just  preceding  me  was  out  of  the 
way.  I  resolved  to  play  a  like  trick,  and  for  a  like  reason,  namely,  not 
to  miss  the  assault.  1  therefore  got  a  friend  to  persuade  the  Adju- 
tant to  permit  the  men  to  march  off  without  me,  promising  to  follow. 
This  anecdote  1  relate,  because  of  the  curious  circumstance  that  it 
led  to. 

^  When  I  was  quite  certain  that  the  assault  was  not  to  take  place  that 
night,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  riding  to  the  entrance  of  the  first  pa- 
rallel, I  gave  the  animal  to  my  battman,  and  proceeded  on  foot.  I  had 
just  crossed  the  trench,  and  got  into  a  field,  taking  a  short  cut,  when 
I  observed  two  figures  making  towards  me.  There  was  not  any  firing  ; 
a  solemn  silence  reigned  around.  I  felt  uncomfortable,  and  was  about 
to  give  ground,  but  they  gave  me  no  time.  Coming  up  at  a  half  run, 
I  put  my  hand  to  my  sword,  for  the  night  was  clear,  and  I  saw  they 
were  not  soldiers ;  they  soon  closed  on  me,  demanding  boldly,  and  in 
Spanish,  the  way  out  of  the  trenches :  I  pointed  out  the  road  to  them 


•  He  was  killed  at  New  Orleans,  as  Hri^ade-mnjor,  while  scrambling  up  the  enemy's 
lines.  His  horse  had  been  killed  under  him.  lie  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  raving 
mad  from  the  agony  of  the  wound  through  his  body. 
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in  a  civil  manner,  suspecting  they  were  not  Spaniards,  but  spies.  I 
noticed  they  kept  their  hands  behind  them,  and  I  thought  it  also  very 
civil  of  them  not  to  fire,  for  I  am  confident  they  were  well  armed. 
"  Buenas  noches,  Senhor"  said  they,  and  hastily  retired.  Many  might 
have  done  otherwise ;  but  whether  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  vacant 
trenches,  the  dead  soldiers  here  and  there  buried  and  unburied,  and 
the  blue  devils  caused  by  finding  myself  in  such  a  lonely  spot,  and  ad- 
dressed by  two  of  the  smallest  men  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  with  very 
strong  voices,  caused  my  valour  to  depart,  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  know, 
that  when  I  reached  the  great  battery,  and  found  every  body  iu  it 
asleep,  I  thought  the  place  bewitched.  This  was  my  last  trip  to  the 
trenches.    Thirteen  times  I  visited  them  during  the  siege. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  a  long  order  was  issued  relative  to  the  positions 
the  troops  were  to  occupy.  The  day  was  fine,  and  all  the  soldiers  in 
good  spirits,  cleaning  themselves  as  if  for  a  review.  About  two  o'clock 
I  saw  poor  Harvest ;  he  was  sucking  an  orange,  and  walking  on  a 
rising  ground,  alone,  and  very  thoughtful.  It  gave  me  pain,  as  I  knew 
he  was  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope.  He  observed,  "  My  mind  is  made  up ; 
I  am  sure  to  be  killed."* 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  that  night  the  ranks  were  formed,  and 
the  roll  called  in  an  under-tone.  Lieut.-Col.  M'Leod  spoke  long  and 
earnestly  to  the  regiment  before  it  joined  the  division,  expressing  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  result  of  the  attack,  and  finished  by  repeat- 
ing, that  he  left  it  to  the  honour  of  all  persons  to  preserve  discipline, 
and  not  to  commit  any  cruelty  on  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  division  drew  up  in  the  most  profound  silence  behind  the  large 
quarry,  three  hundred  yards  from  the  breaches.  A  small  stream  sepa- 
rated us  from  the  fourth  division.  Suddenly,  a  voice  was  heard  from 
that  direction,  giving  orders  about  ladders  so  loud,  that  it  might  be 
heard  by  the  enemy  on  the  ramparts.  It  was  horrid.  It  was  the  only 
voice  that  broke  on  the  stillness  of  the  moment ;  every  body  was  in- 
dignant, and  Col.  M'Leod  sent  an  officer  to  say  that  he  would  report 
the  circumstance  to  the  General-in-Chief.  I  looked  up  the  side  of 
the  quarry,  fully  expecting  to  see  the  enemy  come  forth,  and  derange 
the  plan  of  attack.  It  was  at  half-past  nine  this  happened,  but  at  a 
quarter  before  ten,  the  ill-timed  noise  ceased,  and  nothing  could  be 
heard  but  the  loud  croaking  of  the  frogs. 

At  ten  a  carcass  was  thrown  from  the  town ;  this  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful fire-work,  and  illuminated  the  ground  for  many  hundred  yards ; 
two  or  three  fire-balls  followed,  and  falling  in  different  directions, 
showed  a  bright  light,  and  remained  burning.  The  stillness  that  fol- 
lowed was  the  prelude  to  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  can  conceive. 

Soon  after  ten  o'clook  a  little  whispering  announced  that  the  forlorn 
hope  were  stealing  forward,  followed  by  the  storming  parties,  comjKised 
of  three  hundred  men,  (one  hundred  from  each  regiment  of  the  brigade;) 
in  two  minutes  the  division  followed ;  one  musket  shot,  no  more,  was 
fired  near  the  breaches  by  a  French  soldier,  who  was  on  the  look  out ; 
we  gained  ground  leisurely— but  silently ;  there  were  no  obstacles. 


•  He  was  killed  ;  and  his  twin-brother,  of  the  52nd  light  infantry,  fell  two  years  after 
at  Sl  Sebastian;  also  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  volunteers  from  that  regiment. 
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The  f>2nd,  43rd,  and  95th  closed  gradually  up  to  column  of  Quarter  dis- 
tance, left  in  front ;  all  was  hushed,  and  the  town  lay  buried  in  gloom ; 
the  ladders  were  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  when  suddenly  an 
explosion  took  place  at  the  foot  of  the  breaches,  and  a  burst  of  light 
disclosed  the  whole  scene — the  earth  seemed  to  rock  under  us — what  a 
sight !  The  ramparts  crowded  with  the  enemy — the  French  soldiers 
standing  on  the  parapets — the  fourth  division  advancing  rapidly  in  co- 
lumn or  companies  on  a  half  circle  to  our  right,  while  the  short-lived 
glare  from  the  barrels  of  powder  and  combustibles  flying  into  the  air, 
gave  to  friends  and  foes  a  look  as  if  both  bodies  of  troops  were  laughing 
at  each  other. 

A  tremendous  firing  now  opened  on  us,  and  for  an  instant  we  were 
stationary ;  but  the  troops  were  no  ways  daunted.  The  ladders  were 
found  exactly  opposite  the  centre  breach,  and  the  whole  division  rushed 
to  the  assault  with  amazing  resolution.  There  was  no  check.  The 
soldiers  flew  down  the  ladders,  and  the  cheering  from  both  sides  was 
loud  and  full  of  confidence. 

While  descending  the  ladders  into  the  ditch,  a  soldier  of  the  59nd  in 
the  hurry  growled  out  a  hearty  curse,  and  was  very  angry  at  my  pre- 
ceding him,  and  furious  blows  were  exchanged  amongst  the  troops  in 
their  eagerness  to  get  forward;  while  the  grape-shot  and  musketry 
tore  open  their  ranks.  The  first  officer  I  happened  to  see  down  was 
Capt.  FerguBson,*  who  had  led  on  our  storm  ing-party  here,  and  at 
Rodrigo ;  he  was  lying  to  the  right  of  the  ladders,  with  a  wound  on  the 
head  and  holding  a  bloody  handkerchief  in  his  grasp.  I  snatched  it 
Out  of  his  hand,  and  tied  it  round  his  head.  The  French  were  then 
handing  over  the  fire-balls,  which  produced  a  sort  of  revolving  light. 
The  ditch  was  very  wide,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  centre 
breach,  eighty  or  ninety  men  were  formed.  One  cried  out,  "  Who  will 
lead  ?"  This  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Death,  and  the  most  dread- 
ful sounds  and  cries  encompassed  us.  It  was  a  volcano !  Up  we  went ; 
some  killed,  and  others  impaled  on  the  bayonets  of  their  own  com- 
rades, or  hurled  headlong  amongst  the  outrageous  crowd. 

The  Chevaux-de~frise  looked  like  innumerable  bayonets.  When 
within  a  yard  of  the  top,  my  sensations  were  most  extraordinary ;  I 
felt  half  strangled,  and  fell  from  a  blow  that  deprived  me  of  sensation. 
I  only  recollect  feeling  a  soldier  pulling  me  out  of  the  water,  where  so 
manv  men  were  drowned.  I  lost  my  cap,  but  still  held  my  sword— 
on  recovering,  I  looked  towards  the  breach.  It  was  shining  and  empty  ! 
fire  balls  were  in  plenty,  and  the  Freneh  troops  standing  upon  the 
walls,  taunting,  and  inviting  our  men  to  come  up  and  try  it  again. 
What  a  crisis !  what  a  military  misery  !  Some  of  the  finest  troops  in  the 
world  prostrate  ;  humbled  to  the  dust. 

Colonel  M'tieod  was  killed  while  trying  to  force  the  left  corner  of 
the  large  breach.  He  received  his  mortal  wound  within  three  yards  of 
the  enemy,  just  at  the  bottom  of  some  nine-reet  planks,  studded  with 
nails,  and  hanging  down  the  breach  from  under  the  c/tevatuc-de-frist. 
A  few  moments  before  he  fell,  he  bad  been  wounded  in  the  back  by  a 


*  He  had  also  two  unhealed  body  wounds  open,  which  he  had  received  at  Rodiigo, 
and  one  in  the  trenches  at  Badajoz  a  few  days  before.  He  now  commands  the  62  ml 
regiment. 
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bayonet  of  one  of  our  soldiers,  who  slipped.    Steele  told  me  this,  and 
he  was  with  the  Colonel  at  the  time. 

At  half  post  eleven  the  firing  slackened,  and  the  French  detached 
men  from  the  breaches  to  repulse  the  other  attacks,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  retake  the  castle.  I  heard  the  enemy  calling  out  on  the 
ramparts  in  German,  «'  all  is  well  in  Badajoz  !"  'it  sounded  very  like 
English. 

But  this  repulse  may  be  called  a  victory.  The  British  soldiers  did 
as  much  as  men  could  do.  The  wood-work  of  the  chexaujc-de-f rise  was 
ponderous,  bristling  with  short  stout  sword-blades  fastened  in  it,  and 
chained  together.  It  was  an  obstacle  not  to  be  removed,  and  the 
French  soldiers  stood  close  to  it,  killing  deliberately  every  man  who 
approached  it.  The  large  breach  was  at  one  time  crowded  with  our 
brave  troops ;  I  mean  the  fourth  division,  the  heroes  of  many  hard 
fought  victories  and  crimsoned  fields.  The  light  division  had  recently 
been  crowned  with  victory ;  but  to  remove  such  obstacles  by  living 
bodies  pushing  against  it  up  a  steep  breach,  and  sinking  to  the  knees 
every  step  in  rubbish,  while  a  firm  and  fearless  enemy  stood  behind  !  it 
is  too  ridiculous !    I  must  recover  patience. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  officers,  and  nearly  six  thousand  soldiers  fell 
around  these  ramparts.  Let  justice  prevail !  let  not  the  foul  tongue  of 
calumny  tear  those  laurels  from  the  brows  of  men  who  so  nobly  earned 
them.  Look  on  those  blood-stained  uniforms ;  gaze  on  those  noble 
forms  stretched  on  the  earth,  and  think  on  their  agonies  ! 

The  left  breach  had  not  been  attempted  at  all  until  a  quarter  be-  - 
fore  twelve  o'clock,  when  Shaw,  collecting  about  seventy  men  of  diffe- 
rent regiments,  and  with  great  difficulty,  as  you  may  suppose,  after 
such  a  milling  for  two  hours,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  gain  the  top  ; 
bat  when  half-way  up,  as  if  by  enchantment,  he  stood  alone.  Two 
rounds  of  grape  and  the  musketry  prevented  any  more  trouble,  for 
almoat  the  whole  of  the  party  lay  stretched  in  various  attitudes ! 

Capt.  Nicholson,  of  the  Engineers,  was  of  the  number ;  he  now  showed 
great  courage ;  and  when  asked  by  Shaw,  if  he  would  try  the  left  breach, 
answered,  he  would  do  any  thing  to  succeed.  A  grape-shot  went 
through  his  lungs,  and  he  died  three  days  after. 

This  attack  was  very  daring.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope  under  accu- 
mulated dangers ;  almost  all  the  troops  had  retired,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments before,  a  great  alarm  was  excited  by  a  cry  from  the  heaps  of 
wounded,  that  the  French  were  descending  into  the  ditch.  To  exag- 
gerate this  sanguinary  strife,  is  not  possible  to  me  nor  to  any  other 
person. 

The  small  groups  of  soldiers  seeking  shelter  from  the  cart-wheels, 
pieces  of  timber,  fire-balls,  and  other  missiles  hurled  down  upon  them  ; 
the  wounded  crawling  past  the  fire-balls,  many  of  them  scorched  and 
perfectly  black,  and  covered  with  mud,  from  having  fallen  into  the 
lunette,  where  three  hundred  were  suffocated  or  drowned ;  and  all  this 
time  the  Flench  on  the  top  of  the  parapets,  jeering  and  cracking  their 
jokes,  and  deliberately  picking  off  whom  they  chose,  while,  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  the  troops  lining  the  glacis  did  not  fire  sufficiently,  al- 
though, 1  must  confess,  they  were  terribly  exposed,  and  could  scarcely 
live  from  the  cross  fire  of  grape-shot. 

U.  S.  Journ.  No.  2.  Feb.  1829.  v 
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Gen.  Barnard*  did  all  in  his  power  to  concentrate  the  different  at- 
tacks. It  was  in  vuin  ;  the  difficulties  were  too  great  But  Badajaz 
was  not  the  grave  of  the  light  division's  valour — nor  of  the  fourth  di- 
vision either. 

ShaWjf  when  standing  near  the  breach,  took  out  his  watch,  and 
said,  "  It  is  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning — what  is  to  be  dune  ?  I 
still  hear  the  rolling  fire.  I  trust  all  is  not  yet  lost!"  This  remark 
he  made  to  a  wounded  officer,  who  fell  in  the  last  attack,  and  who 
afterwards  mentioned  the  circumstance,  with  admiration  of  the  self- 
possession  and  coolness  displayed  by  it.  .  . 

Philipon,  the  Governor,  a  Frenchman,  and  our  enemy,  gave  the 
full  particulars  of  this  affair  to  a  friend  of  mine  while  travelling  in 
England ;  he  said  that  he  thought  the  great  explosion  would  have 
finished  the  business,  but  he  was  astonished  at  the  resolution  of  the 
British  troops,  and  that  they  were  fine  fellows,  and  deserved  a  better 
fate. 

The  single  musket-shot,  fired  just  as  the  forlorn  hope  descended 
the  ditch,  was  a  signal  of  their  approach,  which  shows  how  determined 
the  French  were  to  have  a  good  blow  up,  for  not  a  ball  was  fired  be- 
fore the  explosion.  The  efforts  of  the  garrison  to  preserve  the  place 
does  them  much  honour.  Philipon  was  determined  not  to  do  as  the 
Governor  of  Ciudad  Hodrigo  had  done.  Had  not  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington wisely  planned  the  two  extreme  attacks  by  escalade,  on  the 
Castle  by  the  third  division,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  by  part 
of  the  fifth  division,  and  on  Fort  Pardoleros  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
result  might  have  been  very  serious.  Soult  was  within  a  few  leagues 
and  opposite  Gen.  Sir  R.  Hill.  Maruiont  had  pushed  his  advanced 
dragoons  as  far  as  the  Bridge  of  Boats  ut  Villa  Velha,  and  at  length 
got  entangled  in  the  labyrinths  of  Portugal,  and  the  river  Guadiana 
Mas  in  our  rear.  I  have  heard  and  read  of  setting  down  before  a  town, 
opening  trenches,  Mowing  up  the  counterscarp,  and  aU  according  to  rule  ; 
but  permit  me  to  assure  you  "  that  it  was  a  crisis,"  and  time  was 
precious. 

When  the  French  soldiers  found  that  the  town  was  falling  by  esca- 
lade on  the  south  side,  and  that  the  Castle,  situated  on  a  high  hill, 
was  lost  to  them,  they  made  an  attempt  to  retake  the  latter  by  an  old 
gate,  leading  towards  the  town  ;  that  gate  was  pierced  by  their  musketry 
in  numberless  places.  I  never  saw  a  target  better  covered  witli  holes. 
The  third  division  had  in  return  twice  discharged  a  gun  through  it,% 
which  made  two  large  holes.  An  old  handspike  was  placed  under  its 
breech  to  depress  it.  and  remained  precisely  in  the  same  way  three 
days  afterwards.  When  I  saw  it,  I  wondered  what  the  third  division 
was  about  to  permit  a  small  body  of  Frenchmen  to  make  such  an  at- 
tempt, or  at  least  to  persist  in  it  so  long  as  they  must  have  done  from 
the  appearance  of  the  gate ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  farther  par- 
ticulars of  the  escalade  on  these  terrifically  high  walls ; — the  scaling 
ladders  were  well  placed,  Jive  quite  close  together,  against  an  old  round 
tower.  Many  slain  soldiers  had  evidently  been  pushed  from  off  the 
parapet,  and  rolled  nearly  fifty  yards  down  the  hill ;  some  lay  with 


*  Sir  A.  Barnaul,  a  <to(kI  fellow,  and  a  Bret-rale  soldier,  now  with  his  Majesty. 

t  \„w  l)»-|M.tv  Ailjulai.t-Uneral  at  Manchester. 
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beads  battered  to  pieces,  whilst  others  were  doubled  ap,  looking  scarcely 
human,  and  their  broken  limbs  twisted  ia  all  directions. 

It  was  generally  understood  their  first  effort  failed  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  enemy,  contrary  to  Gen.  Philijwn's  orders,  evacuated  the  Castle, 
and  went  to  assist  at  the  breaches.  At  this  moment,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  fifth  regiment  called  on  an  officer  of  his  corps,  "  There, 

Jon  mount  one  ladder,  and  I  will  lead  up  the  other.    Come  on  Fifth, 
am  sure  that  you  will  follow  your  commanding  officer."    He  was  kill- 
ed, but  the  place  wax  carried! 

Let  us  pause  and  reflect  that  this  act  of  heroism  was  executed  after 
a  long  and  fearful  struggle,  high  walls  and  defeat  staring  them  in 
the  face.  The  third  division  then  filled  the  Castle  and  there  remain- 
ed until  daylight.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town,  a  brigade  of  the 
fifth  division,  hearing  the  rolling  fire  at  the  breaches,  became  impa- 
tient, and  with  a  simultaneous  rush  gained  (by  escalade)  the  top  of  the 
walls,  and  even  formed  on  the  ramparts.  On  seeing  a  light,  the  cry 
of  a  mine  was  set  up,  and  a  short  panic  ensuing,  the  enemy  at  the  time 
charging  forward  at  a  run  with  fixed  bayonets  and  loud  yells,  these 
troops  were  forced  to  give  ground.  An  officer  informed  me,  that  he 
had  thrown  himself  over  the  ramparts  to  save  the  colours  of  his  corps, 
while  nearly  surrounded  by  French  grenadiers.  This  bold  fellow  had 
the  choice  of  either  being  pinned  to  the  wall,  or  the  risk  of  breaking 
his  neck  :  he  chose  the  latter.  However,  fortunately  the  rear  regi- 
ment stood  firm.  Many  of  the  enemy  then  precipitately  abandoned 
the  town,  accompanied  by  the  Governor,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  shut 
themselves  up  in  Fort  St.  Christoval,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadi- 
ana,  and  the  next  morning  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
This  brigade  continued  to  be  hotly  engaged  in  the  streets  during  the 
whole  night.  Some  even  asserted,  that  many  of  the  Spaniards  fired 
from  their  windows  on  our  troops,  and  held  out  lights  to  guide  the 
French,-  knowing  that  their  property  would  fall  a  sacrifice  should  the 
town  be  taken.  The  place  was  eventually  completely  sacked  by  our 
troops ;  every  atom  of  furniture  broke ;  beds  ripped  open  in  search 
of  treasure ;  and  one  street  literally  strewed  with  articles,  knee  deep. 
A  convent  was  in  flames,  and  the  poor  nuns  in  dishabille,  striving  in 
vain  to  burrow  themselves  into  some  place  of  security  ;  however,  that 
was  impossible ;  the  town  was  alive,  and  every  house  filled  with  mad 
soldiers  from  the  cellar  to  the  once  solitary  garret. 

When  I  examined  the  three,  breaches  by  day,  and  witnessed  the  de- 
fences the  enemy  had  made  for  their  protection,  I  was  fully  satisfied 
that  they  were  impregnable  to  men ;  and  I  do  declare,  most  posi- 
tively, that  I  could  not  have  surmounted  the  chevaux-de-frise,  even 
unopposed,  in  the  day-time. 

Some  talk  that  grappling-irons  would  have  moved  it.  Who  would, 
who  could  have  done  it?  thousands  of  warlike  French  soldiers 
standing  firmly  up  to  the  points,  not  giving  an  inch,  and  ready  for  the 
fight.  They  fought  in  the  streets  to  the  last,  and  tried  to  retake  the 
Castle— what  would  you  ? 

The  chevaux-dc-frisc  were  fixed  after  dark.  Round-shot  alone  could 
have  destroyed  these  defences,  which  were  all  chained  together,  and 
not  made  in  a  temporary  manner,  as  most  military  men  imagine,  but 
strong  and  well  finished,  and  the  enemy,  behind  all,  had  made  a  deep 
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cat,  over  which  they  had  thrown  planks,  communicating  with  the 
town,  besides  three  field-pieces  to  enfilade  the  centre  breach,  if  the 
chevaux-dc-frise  should  be  seriously  shaken.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
the  divisions  would  have  entered  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

0m  man  only  was  at  the  top  of  the  left  breach  (the  heaps  of  dead 
had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  rolled  to  the  bottom),  and  that  was  one  of  the 
95th  (rifle  corps),  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  head  under  the 
chevaux-de-frise,  which  was  battered  to  pieces,  and  his  arms  and 
shoulders  torn  asunder  with  bayonet  wounds. 

Our  batteries  did  not  play  on  the  ramparts  that  night  after  dark  ; 
but  when  the  explosion  took  r>lace,  the  whole  of  them  opened  with 
blank  cartridge  in  our  rear.  Probably  to  frighten  the  enemy  or  to 
make  them  keep  down  ;  but  they  were  old  soldiers,  and  not  to>be  so 
done.  St.  Sebastian,  however,  may  be  quoted  for  this  expedient  at  the 
second  storm;  but  that  took  place  in  the  day-time.  I  was  there. 
Poor  M'Leod,  in  his  27th  year,  was  buried  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
on  the  south  side,  opposite  our  camp,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  We  did 
not  like  to  take  him  to  the  miserable  breach,  where,  from  the  warmth 
of  the  weather,  the  dead  soldiers  had  begun  to  turn,  and  their  black- 
ened bodies  had  swollen  enormously;  we  therefore  laid  him  amongst 
some  young  springing  corn ,  and,  with  sorrowful  hearts,  six  of  us  (all 
that  remained  of  the  officers  able  to  stand)  saw  him  covered  in  the 
earth.  His  cap,  all  muddy,  was  handed  to  me,  being  without  one,  with 
merely  a  handkerchief  round  my  bruised  head,  one  eye  closed,  and 
also  a  slight  wound  in  my  leg. 

The  country  was  open.  The  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  wounded, 
were  scattered  abroad ;  some  in  tents,  others  exposed  to  the  sun  by 
day,  and  the  heavy  dew  at  night.  At  length,  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, I  found  my  friend  Madden,  lying  in  a  tent  with  his  trowsers 
on  and  his  shirt  off,  covered  with  blood,  and  bandaged  across  the  body 
to  support  his  broken  shoulder,  laid  on  his  back  and  unable  to  move. 
He  asked  for  his  brother. — "  Why  does  he  not  come  to  see  me?"  I 
turned  my  head  away  ;  for  his  gallant  young  brother  (a  captain  of  the 
52nd)  was  amongst  the  slain. 

Capt.  Merry,  of  the  52nd,  was  sitting  on  the  ground  sucking  an 
orange.  He  said,  i(  How  are  you  ? — You  see  that  I  am  dying ;  a  mor- 
tification has  ensued."  A  grape-shot  had  shattered  his  knee ;  and  he 
had  told  the  doctor  that  he  preferred  death  rather  than  permit  such 
a  good  leg  to  be  amputated.  Another  officer  had  just  breathed  his  last 
between  these  two  sufferers. 

The  camp  became  a  wilderness,  some  of  the  tents  being  thrown 
down,  others  vacant,  and  flapping  in  the  wind,  while  the  musketry 
still  rattled  in  the  town,  announcing  the  wild  rejoicing  of  our  troops. 
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THB  BRITISH  GUNNER  * 

Amongst  the  military  works  which  have  been  published  of  late 
years,  there  is  none  which  we  have  seen  with  more  satisfaction  than 
this  lfttle  manual,  which  contains  a  mass  of  information  highly  useful 
to  military  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  on*»  manual  of  artillery 
has  already  been  some  time  in  existence.  The  Pocket  Gunner  of 
Major  Adye  was  originally  published  in  1801.  This  work  was  fully 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  service  at  the  period  of  its  publication. 
Major  Adye,  an  able  and  excellent  officer,  died  in  1804,  and  the 
Pocket  Gunner  has  subsequently  passed  through  several  editions; 
but  it  has  long  been  felt  by  military  men,  that  the  successive  editions 
of  this  work  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made,  no  less  conspicuously  in  the  Ordnance,  than  in  the 
other  branches  of  our  military  service. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Capt.  Spearman,  whose  father  had  ma- 
terially assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of 
the  Pocket  Gunner,  has  attempted  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  for- 
mer manual,  and  has  certainly  executed  the  task  in  a  very  able  man- 
ner, having  produced  a  work,  the  superiority  of  which  to  its  predeces- 
sor a  very  slight  inspection  will  show.  We  would  particularly  enu- 
merate the  articles  on  field,  siege,  and  garrison  artillery,  on  fortification, 
and  heights  and  distances,  as  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  containing 
within  a  small  compass  the  best  possible  practical  information.  The 
article  on  bridges,  and  that  on  the  strength  of  materials,  are  also  most 
useful,  uniting  in  the  clearest  manner  theory  with  practice. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Capt.  Spearman  treats  his 
subjects,  we  extract  the  following  article  on  siege  artillery.  After 
stating  the  necessary  considerations  to  be  attended  to  in  preparing  an 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  ordnance  and  ammunition  required  for 
the  siege  of  a  fortified  place,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  following 

"GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  ATTACK.  OF  FORTIFIED  PLUCKS. 

"  1.  The  number  of  batteries  to  be  erected  against  any  place,  must  depend 
npon  the  extent  of  the  works  embraced  by  the  attack ;  there  must  be  a  battery 
to  enfilade  every  face  of  the  works  that  can,  in  any  way,  annoy  the  besiegers  in 
their  approaches. 

"  2.  The  length  of  the  apaulement  of  these  batteries  need  not  exceed  the 
breadth  of  the  terreplein  ot  the  woTk  to  be  enfiladed ;  unless  circumstances 
should  make  ft  necessary  to  place  some  of  the  gum  in  a  situation  to  take  the 
work  m  reverse.  Each  buttery,  therefore,  will  only  contain  five,  or  at  most 
eight  guns ;  to  which  must  be  added  two  more,  to  enfilade  the  branches  of  the 
opposite  covered  way. 

"  3.  As  the  situation  of  the  breaching  batteries,  in  a  regular  attack,  may 
effectually  interfere  with  the  continued  fire  of  the  first,  or  enfilading  batteries, 
the  destination  of  the  same  artillery  is  frequently  transferred  from  one  purpose 
to  the  other. 

"  Having  thus  ascertained  the  number  of  guns  required,  the  following  will  be 
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their  calibres,  and  the  proportion  which  the  remaining  ordnance  should  bear  to 
them  : — 

Guns. — (H  the  whole  number  required  : 

24  Pounders-  I 

a 

12     Ditto,  long  i. 

Howitzers. — One  for  every  four  Guns : 

10  Inch       ......  .i 

8  Ditto   • 

Mortars. — Lu  the  proportion  of  one  twelfth  more  than  the  number  of  Guns : 

10    Inch   1 

8    Ditto   i 

51  Ditto   « 

"  In  the  proportion  of  ordnance,  it  must  be  observed  that,  in  the  guns,  the 
long  twelve  pounder  is  proposed  instead  of  the  eighteen  pounder  formerly  em- 
ployed, as  a  gun  of  this  description  is  conceived  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  for 
annoyance,  and  direct  fire,  to  dismount  the  enemy's  artillery,  as  well  as  for 
firing  en-ricochet ;  and  the  diminished  weight  of  ammunition,  is  an  important 
advantage  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  the  smaller  calibre.  Rut  it  is  an 
arrangement  that  can  be  admitted1,  only  in  cases  where  there  is  an  adequate 
number  of  twenty-four  pounders,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  better  with  small 
equipments,  that  all  the  guns  should  be  of  the  heavy  calibre. 

"  The  proportion  of  small  mortars  should,  in  no  case,  be  less  than  that  of  the 
heavy  mortars  and  howitzers ;  but  this  proportion  ought  to  be  augmented  in  all 
equipments  of  less  than  thirty  pieces  of  ordnance.  Indeed,  when  sent  at  all, 
there  should  be  at  least  twelve  of  them,  to  en.sure  the  necessary  effect.  In 
many  cases,  a  far  greater  number  than  is  here  proposed,  could  be  advantageously 
used  ;  but  this  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  service  on  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  employed. 

"  In  the  present  instance,  the  Royal  and  Crehorn  mortars  have  been  taken  in 
equal  proportions ;  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  adhere  to  this  in  the  larger 
equipments,  particularly  when  their  calibres  correspond  with  those  of  the  guns; 
but  in  small  equipments,  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  confine  the  arrange- 
ment to  one  calibre,  in  which  case  the  royal  mortar  is  preferable,  as  it  possesses 
the  power  of  being  used  at  a  sweater  distance.  But  it  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  observed,  that  the  Ccehorn,  from  its  lightness  and  small  weight  of  ammuni- 
tion, is  a  more  desirable  implement  to  employ  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of 
the  aUack. 

"  Having  determined  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  ordnance  required,  the 
following  will  be  the  proportion  and' nature  of  ammunition. 

OUN. 

Round  Shot  At  1000  rounds,  per  24-pounde.r. 

1200  rounds,  per  12  ditto. 

Tier  Shot   At  50  rounds  per  gun. 

Spherical  Case        ...    At  100  rounds  per  gun. 

UOWIT/.1R. 

Shells  At  600,  per  10  inch. 

300,  per  8  ditto. 
Spherical  Ca^e    ....    At  H00  rounds,  per  8  inch. 

C  arcases  At  10,  per  Howitzer. 

Valenciennes  Composition.    At  100  proportions,  per  10  inch. 
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MORTAR. 

Shells  At  600  per  10  and  8  inch. 

200  per  5&  and  4i  ditto. 

Round  Shot  At  50  rounds,  of  100  shot  each,  per  10  inch. 

Carcases    ......     At  10  per  10  and  8  inch. 

Valenciennes  Composition.    At  100  proportions,  per  10  inch. 

"  In  the  above  proportion  of  ammunition  there  is  an  increase  of  200  rounds 
of  round  shot  in  favour  of  the  twelve  pounders,  as  the  facility  of  working  these 
guns  will,  at  any  easy  rate,  afford  the  means  of  firing  more  rapidly  than  from 
the  twenty-four  pounders.  The  proportion  of  one  half  common  shells,  and  one 
half  spherical  case,  should  always  be  adhered  to  for  the  eight-inch  Howitters. 

"  OF  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  ARTILLERY   AT  A  SIEGE. 

"  The  first  arrangement  of  the  artillery  at  a  siege  relates  to  the  different 
batteries  raised  near  the  first  parallel,  to  enfilade  the  faces  of  the  works  on  the 
front  attacked,  which  fire  on  the  approaches.  If  these  first  batteries  be  favour- 
ably situated,  the  artillery  may  be  continued  in  them  nearly  the  whole  time  of 
the  siege ;  and  will  save  the  erection  of  any  other  gun  batteries,  till  the  be- 
siegers  arrive  on  the  crest  of  die  glacis.  It,  however,  frequently  liappens  from 
local  circumstances,  that  the  besiegers  cannot  always  avail  themselves  of  the 
most  advantageous  situations  for  the  first  batteries. 

"  There  are  four  situations  from  which  the  defences  of  auy  face  may  be  de- 
stroyed; but  not  from  all  with  equal  facility. 

"  The  best  positions  for  the  first  batteries  are  perpendicular  to  the  prolonga- 
tions of  the  faces  of  the  works  to  be  enfiladed.  If  these  positions  cannot  be 
attained,  the  next  that  present  themselves  are  on  those  sides  of  the  prolongations 
which  take  the  faces  in  reverse ;  and  under  as  small  angles  as  possible.  From 
each  of  these  situations  the  guns  must  fire  en-ricochet. 

**  If  the  ground,  or  other  circumstances,  will  not  admit  of  either  of  these  si- 
tuations being  occupied  by  ricochet  batteries,  the  battery  to  destroy  the  fire  of 
the  face  must  be  without  its  prolongation,  so  as  to  fire  obliquely  upon  the  out- 
s.ideofit.  The  last  position,  in  point  of  advantage,  is  directly  parallel  to  the 
face.    From  these  two  last  positions,  the  guns  must  fire  with  full  charges. 

"  The  second,  or  breaching  batteries,  are  generally  placed  on  the  glacis, 
within  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  of  its  crest ;  which  space  serves  jus  the  epaule- 
Rient ;  but  if  the  foot  of  the  revetment  cannot  be  seen  from  this  situation,  they 
must  be  placed  in  the  covered-way,  within  fifteen  fett  of  the  counterscarp. 
These  batteries  most  be  sunk  to  such  a  depth  that  the  terreplein  of  the  covered- 
way  may  coincide  with  the  soles  of  the  embrazures,  and  are,  in  fact,  but  an  en- 
largement of  the  sap,  run  for  the  lodgement  on  the  glacis,  or  in  the  covered- 
way..  They  should  contain  at  least  four  guns ;  and  if  the  space  between  the 
traverses  will  not  admit  of  this  number,  at  the  usual  distances,  the  guns  must 
be  closed  to  fifteen  or  twelve  feet  of  each  other. 

"  The  mortars  are  generally  at  first  arranged  in  battery,  adjoining  the  first 
gun  batteries,  or  upon  the  prolongations  of  the  capitals  of  the  works,  in  which 
latter  situations  they  are  certainly  least  exposed. 

"  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  half  parallels,  the  Howitzers  are  placed  in 
battery  in  their  extremities,  to  enfilade  the  branches  of  the  covered-way,  and 
upon  the  formation  of  the  third  parallel,  the  small  mortars  are  arranged  in  it,  to 
annoy  the  besieged  in  the  places  of  arms. 

"  In  the  establishment  of  all  these  batteries,  a  great  object  is  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  of  them,  that  they  do  not  mask  the  fire  of  each  other  more  than 
cannot  be  avoided,  and  particularly  that  of  the  first  or  ricochet  batteries.  The 
aggravation  of  the  inconvenience  may  very  well  be  prevented  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  attack  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  when  it  becomes  in  some  degree  un- 
avoidable ;  however,  even  the  operation  of  the  glacis  may  be  so  arranged,  that 
the  ricochet  batteries  be  not  masked,  till  the  breaching  batteries  are  in  a  state  of 
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great  forwardness.  For  further  details  on  this  subject,  and  for  the  manner  of 
constructing  batteries,  sec  the  word  Battery,  also  the  words  Ricochet,  Breach, 
Magazine,  Platform,  &c." 


In  addition  to  the  many  able  and  scientific  papers  in  the  work,  there 
are  a  great  variety  of  tables  of  the  proportions  of  stores  carried  with 
each  description  of  ordnance  of  their  distribution,  &c.  also  tables  of 
proportions  of  materials  for  making  up  these  stores — the  whole  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  and  completed  according  to  the  last  improve- 
ments, It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  point  out  how  useful  the 
tables  in  the  above  extract  must  be  to  any  officer  of  artillery,  directed 
to  prepare,  off-hand  in  the  field,  an  estimate  of  the  quantity,  and  na- 
ture of  ordnance  and  stores  required  for  the  siege  of  any  fortified 
place. 

The  days  are  happily  long  since  passed  away,  when  it  was  consi- 
dered unnecessary  for  the  infantry  officer  to  be  acquainted  with  more 
than  the  details  of  his  own  branch  of  the  service.  A  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  military  art,  and  the  business  of  their 
application,  is  now  absolutely  requisite  to  all  who  aspire  to  distinguish 
themselves.  The  author  of  this  little  work  very  justly  observes  in  his 
preface,  that  "  there  are  none  who  may  not  be  called  on  in  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  service,  to  direct  and  assist  in  the  construction  of  field- 
works,  temporary  bridges,  gabions,  fascines,  &c"  and  however  igno- 
rant he  may  previously  have  been,  with  this  little  manual  in  his  band 
he  may  safely  proceed  in  the  task  assigned  him.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  turn  to  the  operation  which  may  be  required,  and  there  will  be  found 
all  the  directions  necessary  for  its  performance. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  some  of  the  many  excellencies  of  this  work , 
we  may  with  the  better  grace  state  what  appears  to  us  to  be  defects. 
In  the  first  place,  the  non-insertion  of  the  manoeuvres  of  horse  artil- 
lery and  of  field  batteries.  In  the  second,  of  tables  of  ranges.  We  are 
aware  that  the  author,  in  the  notes  to  his  preface,  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  these  omissions,  and  we  should  not  have  mentioned  them  here, 
were  it  not  that,  as  we  have  no  doubt  this  work  will  become  the  ma- 
nual in  common  use  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  we  think  it 
right  to  urge  the  introduction  of  them  in  any  future  edition,  as  we 
think  the  work  would  then  be  more  complete. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  sav,  that  in  our  opinion  the  work  does 
very  great  credit  to  its  author,  and  to  express  our  hope  that  he  will 
continue  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  into  it  such  improvements  as 
may  hereafter  be  made  in  the  artillery. 

i    ■ 

SHIPWRECK. 

A  niAOAILM. 

O'tR  the  rock  iu  delirium  she  hung, 

As  the  rushing  wave  hissed  o'er  her  head  : 

Tu  the  treacherous  sea-weed  she  clung, 
Frail  hope — but  all  other.was  fled  ! 

Lest  the  billow,  with  reflut  ut  force, 

Should  sweep  her  for  ever  away, 
1  rushed — but  a  slumbering  corse 

On  the  cradle  of  waten  she  lav.  H. 
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THE  B  ATT  LB  O*  NAVAEINO. 

BY  AN  OFFICER  ENGAGED. 

Thb  details  of  naval  actions  have  seldom  been  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic eye  with  the  same  minute  and  striking  descriptions  which  have  of 
late  years  characterized  the  glowing  narratives  of  military  warfare. 
The  battle  field,  with  all  its  imposing  array  and  glorious  incident ;  its 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  doubts;  the  attack  and  repulse;  the  reeking  bay- 
onet and  the  flashing  blade,  and  the  deafening  huzzas  of  victory -all 
these  and  more  have  become  familiar  household-tales  ;  while  fireside- 
readers  ponder  over  them  with  wonder,  admiration,  and  even  envy  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  who  have  rubbed  shoulders  with  Death  in 
hia  most  dreadful  shapes,  and  have  passed  through  the  most  fiery  ordeal 
which  the  spirit  of  man  can  brave. 

He  who  writes  these  pages  has  remarked  the  advantages  which  the 
narrative  of  the  camp  possesses  over  that  of  the  quarter-deck  :  there  is 
a  gap  in  naval  recital  which  yet  remains  to  be  filled  with  description 
and  anecdote  of  "  the  little  warlike  world/*  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  land  service.  The  latter  is  as  extensive,  abounding  equally  iu  pro- 
mise ;  and  yet  it  has  been  comparatively  but  little  examined.  The  navy 
possesses  numbers  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  who,  by  means  of 
simple  relations,  and  the  accompaniment  of  circumstantial  detail,  might 
do  ample  justice  to  their  subjects. 

In  endeavouring  to  present  an  accurate  picture  of  the  latest  naval 
engagement  in  which  Britain  has  been  engaged,  the  narrator  has  been 
urged  to  pourtray  the  scene  in  such  colours  as  may  serve  to  convey  to 
unprofessional  readers,  with  the  fidelity  of  a  mere  reporter,  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  battle,  and  to  beguile  them  into  a  belief  that  they  actu- 
ally behold  it  in  all  its  realities.  He  has  undertaken  this  task  with  diffi- 
dence and  fear,  conscious  that  his  rather  unpractised  pen  is  inadequate 
to  the  exertion ;  but  peace,  half-pay,  and  inactivity,  allow  him  plenty 
of  leisure  to  prosecute  the  attempt.  He  will  drop  as  much  as  possible 
die  use  of  nautical  terms,  as  his  simple  narrative  may  meet  other  eyes 
than  those  of  his  messmates. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  political  expediency  of  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  it  proved  the  British  navy  still  to 
contain  within  itself  the  same  undiminished  zeal  and  seamanlike  ha- 
bits, the  same  skill  and  ardour  and  true-blue  hearts  that  it  boasted  in 
more  perilous  and  stirring  times,  and  proclaims  to  the  surrounding 
nations  the  unimpaired  resources  and  power  of  England,  and  her  well- 
asserted  pre-eminence  on  the  ocean. 

We  had  been  cruizing  off  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  for  the  protection 
of  trading  vessels,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  numerous  Greek 
pirates  infesting  the  narrow  seas  and  adjacent  islands.  For  fourteen 
months  we  had  been  thus  actively  employed,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Al- 
bion and  Genoa,  from  Lisbon,  hinted  to  us,  that  some  coercive  measures 
were  about  to  be  used  against  the  Turks,  to  cause  them  to  discontinue 
the  exterminating  war  they  carried  on  against  the  Greeks,  and  to  eva- 
cuate the  country  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1827. 
The  prospect  of  a  collision  with  the  Turkish  fleet  appeared  to  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  ship's  crew,  as  they  had  got  a  little  tired  of  their  long 
confinement  on  board,  and  anxiously  looked  for  a  speedy  return  to 
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Malta  to  get  ashore,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  upwards  of 
a  year.  We  again  proceeded  on  our  protecting  duty,  and  parted  com- 
pany with  the  admiral  in  the  Asia.  In  about  six  weeks  we  returned, 
and  found  that  many  other  British  vessels  had  joined  the  Asia,  whilst 
the  squadrons  of  France  and  Russia  added  to  the  number  of  the  fleet, 
which  altogether  presented  an  imposing  attitude. 

The  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  had  arrived  from  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  in  the  Gulf  of  Patras  some  time  before,  and  lay  off  the  bay  of 
Navarino,  before  they  finally  entered  and  took  up  a  position  within 
the  harbour.  While  the  Ottoman  fleet  lay  off  the  bay,  the  Turkish 
troops  were  said  to  have  committed  many  unjustifiable  outrages  on  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  country  adjacent  to  Navarino ;  informa- 
tion of  these  oppressive  acts  was  conveyed  to  the  British  admiral,  and, 
it  is  believed,  formed  the  grounds  of  a  strong  remonstrance  on  his  part, 
addressed  to  the  Turkish  commanders,  which  hastened  the  collision 
between  the  two  armaments.  These  facts  were  generally  known  through- 
out  the  fleet,  and  a  "row"  was  eagerly  expected. 

About  the  beginning  of  October  we  had  returned  from  our  cruize ; 
the  men,  ever  since  we  had  been  in  commission,  had  been  daily  exer- 
cised at  the  guns,  and,  by  tiring  at  marks,  they  had  much  improved  in 
their  practice.  They  were  frequently  overheard  expressing  their  anx- 
ious wish  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  with  the  Turks  in  one  shape 
or  other,  that  they  might  have  some  leave  on  shore.  Many  shrewd 
and  pithy  remarks  were  made  on  the  Greek  question.  Some  talkative 
tar  would  go  on  expounding  his  ideas  to  a  listening  group  on  the  main 
deck.  Our  sailors  certainly  thought  lightly  of  the  seamanship  of  the 
Turks  and  Egyptians.  It  seems  also,  that  a  secret  spirit  of  emulation 
animated  the  whole  of  them  in  the  event  of  a  contest :  they  were  anx- 
ious the  French  and  Russians  should  bear  testimony  to  what  Old  Eng- 
land was  able  to  accomplish  in  her  usual  style  ;  and  they  had  another 
anxiety,  lest  their  allies  should  outstrip  them  in  energy  or  seamanship, 
or  even  approach  an  equality  with  them.  In  fact,  they  seemed  deter- 
mined not  even  to  be  rivalled,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  the  British 
flag  was  never  more  zealously  sought  to  be  maintained  by  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  fleet. 

Before  entering  the  bay,  the  Ottoman  fleet  lay  at  the  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  the  Allies.  They  appeared  numerous,  with  many 
small  craft.  Most  of  them  bore  the  crimson  flag  flying  at  their  peak, 
and  on  coming  closer,  a  crescent  and  sword  were  visible  on  the  flags. 
Their  ships  looked  well,  and  in  tolerable  order :  the  Egyptians  were 
evidently  superior  to  the  Turks. 

Little  communication  took  place  between  the  Allied  and  Turkish 
fleets.  The  Dartmouth  had  gone  into  the  bay  twice,  bearing  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  Allied  commanders  to  Ibrahim  Pacha.  No  satis- 
factory answer  hud  been  returned  by  the  Ottoman  Admiral,  whose 
conduct  appeared  evasive  and  trifling,  implying  a  contempt  for  our 
prowess,  and  daring  us  to  do  our  worst. 

The  Dartmouth  having  proceeded  for  the  last  time  into  the  bay, 
with  the  final  requisitions,  and  having  brought  back  no  satisfactory 
reply,  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  Oct.  1827,  about  noon,  Admiral  Cod- 
rington,  favoured  by  a  gentle  sea-breeze,  bore  up  under  all  sail  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Navarino.    A  buzz  ran  instantly  through  the 
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at  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  Admiral's  bearing  up  ;  and  I 
easily  perceive  the  hilarity  and  exultation  of  the  seamen,  and 
their  impatience  for  the  coutest.  There  was  a  look  of  grave  deter- 
mination on  most  of  their  countenances  ;  and  I  could  overhear  their 
phrases  of  encouragement  to  each  other.  Orders  were  given  that  din- 
ner should  be  got  ready  earner  than  usual  that  day ;  and  all  set  to 
heartily  at  their  prog,  as  if  nothing  particular  were  going  to  happen. 
Oar  ship's  crew  was  chiefly  composed  of  young  men,  who  had'  never 
seen  a  shot  Died ;  yet,  to  judge  from  their  manner,  one  would  have 
thought  them  familiar  with  the  business  of  fighting.  The  decks  were 
then  cleared  for  action,  and  the  ship  was  quite  ready,  as  we  neared  the 
mouth  o£  the  bar. 

The  Asia  led  the  fleet,  and  was  the  first  to  entei  the  bay,  followed 
by  the  ships  in  two  columns.    This  was  about  one  o'clock,  or  rather 
later.    Abreast  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington  was  the  French  Admiral, 
distinguished  by  the  large  white-  nag  at  the  mizen.    Then  came  the 
Genoa  and  Albion,  followed  by  the  Dartmouth,  Talbot,  and  brigs, 
along  with  the  French  and  Russian  squadrons,  in  more  distant  succes- 
sion.   Kverv  sail  was  set,  so  that  the  vast  crowd  of  canvass  that  looked 
more  bleached  and  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  contrasted 
with  the  deep  blue  unclouded  sky,  presented  a  magnificent  and  spirit- 
stirring  spectacle.    The  breeze  was  just  powerful  enough  to  carry  the 
Allied  fleet  forward  at  a  gentle  rate,  and  as  the  wind  freshened  a  little 
at  times,  it  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  ships  to  heel  to  one  side  in  a 
graceful,  undulating  manner, — the  various  Hags  and  pendants  of  the 
united  nations  puffing  out  occasionally  from  the  mast-heads*    The  sea 
was  smooth,  the  weather  rather  warm,  and  the  air  quite  dear.  As  we 
neared  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  the  land  presented  all  around  a  rugged 
steep  appearance  towards  the  sea.  In  the  distance,  the  mountains  were 
visible-,  of  a  light  blue,  with  whitish  clouds  apparently  resting  on  their 
summits.    The  town  and  castle  of  Navarino  presented  a  bright  pic- 
turesque look,  and  some  spots  of  cultivation  were  to  be  seen.    In  the 
interior  there  rose  in  the  air  what  looked' like  the  smoke  of  some  con- 
flagration, and  such  we  all  believed  was  the  case,  as  the  Turkish  sol- 
diery had  been  employed  in  ravaging  the  country,  and  carrying  away1 
the  inhabitants.    An  encampment  of  tents  lay  near,  close  to  the 
castle,  and  large  bodies  of  soldiers  were  easily  discernible  crowding  on 
the  batteries  as  we  approached.    We  were  about  live  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  castle.    The  breadth  of  the  entrance  was  about  a 
mile.  :  m. 

When  the  Asia  had  arrived  abreast  of  this  castle,  a  boat  rowed  from 
the  shore,  and  came  alongside  of  the  Asia  with  a  request  from  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  that  the  Allied  fleets  would  not  enter  the  bay  ;  and  just 
about  that  time,  an  unallotted  gun  was  fired  from  the  castle,  which  we 
interpreted  as  a  signal  for  the  Ottoman  fleet  to  prepare  for  action. 
Close  to  the  mouth  of  the'bay,  the  cluster  of  vessels  was  considerable, 
all  bearing  up  under  a  press  of  sail,  and  in  perfect  order.  Our  ship 
was  close  on  the  Asia's  quarter.  No  opposition  was,  made  to  our  pro- 
gress by  the  batteries  of  Navarino,  which  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
all,  as  the  men  were  ready  at  their  quarters  in  momentary  expectation 
of  being  attacked.  To  the  spectators  on  the  liattlements  our  fleet 
must  have  presented  a  beautiful,  though  a  formidable,  appearance. 
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As  soon  as  we  had  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  the  Turko-Egyp- 
tian  fleet  was  seen  ranged  round  from  right  to  left,  in  the  form  of  an 
extensive  crescent,  in  two  lines,  each  ship  with  springs  on  her  cables. 
The  large  vessels  formed  the  first,  or  inner  line  of  the  crescent,  with 
their  broadsides  presented ;  whilst  the  smaller  craft  filled  up  the  in- 
tervals in  the  second  line,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  yards.  Evident  signs  of  hurry  and  bustle  of  preparation 
were  exhibited  on  board  their  ships,  and  it  was  clear  that  our  coming 
had  been  unexpected,  or  that  they  did  not  anticipate  a  fight  so  soon. 
Indeed,  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  from  the  Turkish  Vice-Admiral, 
that  their  intention  was  to  treat  us  with  courtesy,  until  a  favourable 
opportunity  occurred  of  a  strong  breeze  and  darkness,  of  sending  their 
fires  hips  amongst  us,  which  were  stationed  near  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  and  then  attacking  and  destroying  us  in  the  midst  of  our  confu- 
sion. But  the  firing  of  the  blank  gun  had  ensued  unintentionally, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  remedy  their  blunder.  They  had,  therefore, 
only  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Thus  the  combined  fleets  were  in  the  centre  of  the  lion's  den,  and 
the  lists  might  be  said  to  have  been  closed.  The  Asia,  on  passing  the 
mouth  of  Navarino,  sailed  onwards  to  where  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
line-of-battle  ships  lay  at  anchor  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther 
up  the  bay,  and  anchored  close  abreast  one  of  their  largest  ships,  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  Capitan  Bey.  The  Genoa  took  her  station  near  the 
Asia,  whilst  the  Albion  followed;  but  the  Turks  being  so  closely 
wedded  together,  she  could  not  find  space  to  pass  between  them  to  her 
appointed  berth.  The  ship  of  the  Egyptian  Admiral  lay  as  close  to 
the  Asia  as  that  of  the  Capitan  Bey :  a  large  double-banked  frigate 
was  also  near:  all  these  three  ships  being  moored  in  front  of  the 
crescent  close  upon  the  Asia  and  the  Genoa.  The  wind  by  this  time 
had  almost  died  away,  consequently  the  Albion  had  to  anchor  close 
alongside  the  double-banked  frig-ate.  This  failing  of  the  wind  re- 
tarded considerably  the  progress  of  the  ships,  which  had  not  yet  entered 
the  bay,  particularly  the  Russian  ships,  and  several  of  ours,  which 
came  later  into  action,  and  had  to  encounter  the  firing  of  the  artillery 
of  the  castle. 

The  Egyptian  fleet  lay  to  the  south-east ;  and,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  several  French  officers  were  serving  on  board,  the  French  Admiral 
was  appointed  to  place  his  squadron  abreast  of  them.  It  appears, 
however,  that,  with  one  exception,  all  these  Frenchmen  quitted  the 
Egyptian  fleet,  and  went  on  board  an  Austrian  transport  which  lay  off 
the  coast. 

The  post  assigned  to  the  Cambrian,  Talbot,  and  Glasgow,  along 
with  the  French  frigate  Armide,  was  alongside  of  the  Turkish  frigates 
at  the  left  of  the  crescent  on  entering  into  the  bay  ;  whilst  the  Dart- 
mouth, Musquito,  the  Rose,  and  Philomel,  were  ordered  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  on  the  several  fireships  lurking  suspiciously  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  crescent,  and  apparently  ripe  for  mischief. 

It  was  strictly  enjoined  in  the  orders,  that  no  gun  was  to  be  fired, 
without  a  signal  to  that  effect  made  by  the  Admiral,  unless  it  should  be 
in  return  for  shots  fired  at  us  by  the  Turkish  fleet.  Each  ship  was  to 
anchor  with  springs  on  her  cables,  if  time  allowed  ;  and  the  orders  con- 
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eluded  with  the  memorable  words  of  Nelson, — "  No  captain  can  do 
very  wrong  who  places  his  ship  alongside  of  an  enemy." 

It  w  as  about  two  o'clock  when  we  arrived  at  our  station  on  the  left 
of  the  bay,  and  anchored.  The  men  were  immediately  sent  aloft 
to  furl  the  sails,  which  operation  lasted  a  few  minutes.  Whilst  so  em- 
ployed, the  Dartmouth,  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  our  ship,  had 
sent  a  boat,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Fitzroy,  to  request  the  fircship  to 
remove  from  her  station ;  a  fire  of  musketry  ensued  from  the  firesliip 
into  the  boat,  killing  the  officer  and  several  men.  This  brought  on  a 
return  of  small-arms  from  the  ^Dartmouth  and  Syrene.  Capt.  Davis, 
of  the  Rose,  having  witnessed  the  firing  of  the  Turkish  vessel,  went  in 
one  of  his  boats  to  assist  that  of  the  Dartmouth  ;  and  the  crew  of  these 
two  boats  were  in  the  act  of  climbing  up  the  sides  of  the  fireshipj  when 
she  instantly  exploded  with  a  tremendous  concussion,  blowing  the  men 
into  the  water,  and  killing  and  disabling  several  in  the  boats  close  along- 
side. Just  about  this  time,  and  before  the  men  had  descended  from 
the  yards,  an  Egyptian  double-banked  frigate  poured  a  broadside  into 
our  ship.  The  captain  gave  instant  orders  to  fire  away ;  and  the 
broadside  was  returned  with  terrible  effect,  every  shot  striking  the  hull 
of  the  Egyptian  frigate.  The  men  were  now  hastily  descending  the 
shrouds,  wnile  the  captain  sung  out,  "Now,  mv  lads!  down  to  the 
main-deck,  and  fire  away  as  fast  as  you  can."  The  seamen  cheered 
loudly  as  they  fired  the  first  broadside,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  inter- 
vals during  tie  action.  The  battle  had  actually  commenced  to  wind- 
ward before  the  Asia  and  the  Ottoman  Admiral  had  exchanged  a  single 
shot ;  and  the  action  in  that  part  of  the  bay  was  brought  on  in  nearly  a 
similar  manner  as  in  ours,  by  the  Turks  firing  into  the  boat  dispatched 
by  Sir  E.  Codrington  to  explain  the  mediatorial  views  of  the  Allies. 
The  Greek  pilot  had  been  killed ;  and  ere  the  Asia's  boat  had  reached 
the  ship,  the  firing  was  unremitting  between  the  Asia,  Genoa,  and 
Albion,  and  the  Turkish  ships.  About  half-past  two  o'clock,  the  battle 
bad  become  general  throughout  the  whole  lines,  and  the  cannonade 
was  one  uninterrupted  crash,  louder  than  any  thunder.  Previous 
to  the  Egyptian  frigate  firing  into  us,  the  men,  not  engaged  in  furling 
the  sails,  had  stripped  themselves  to  their  duck-frocks,  and  were  bind- 
ing their  black-silk  neckcloths  round  their  heads  and  waists,  and  some 
upon  their  left  knees.  A  slight  frown  and  pressing  together  of  the 
lips  were  discernible  in  many.  Several  of  them,  who  were  boarders, 
wore  their  cutlasses  at  their  sides.  All  appeared  greatly  excited  and 
resolute. 

The  Egyptian  frigate,  which  had  fired  into  our  ship,  was  distant 
about  half  a  cable's  length.  Near  her  was  another  of  the  same  large 
class,  together  with  a  Turkish  frigate  and  a  corvette.  These  four 
ships  poured  their  broadsides  into  us  without  intermission  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  after  a  few  rounds,  their  firing  became  irre- 
gular and  hasty,  and  many  of  their  shot  injured  our  rigging.  At  the 
first  broadside  we  received,  two  men  near  me  were  instantly  struck 
dead  on  the  deck.  There  was  no  appearance  of  any  wounds  upon 
them,  but  they  never  stirred  a  limb ;  and  their  bodies,  after  lying  a 
little  beside  the  gun  at  which  they  had  been  working,  were  dragged 
amid -ships.  Several  of  the  men  were  now  severely  wounded.  The 
main-deck,  by  this  time,  was  filled  with  a  dense  smoke,  through  which 
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the  powder-boys  were  flitting  about  like  imps,  to  supply  the  guns. 
One  of  them  was  struck  by  a  round-shot  on  the  head,  and  his  brains 
were  scattered  about  the  deck.  Many  shots  passed  through  both  sides 
of  our  ship,  while  we  fired  away  as  hard  as  we  could.  The  water 
bubbled  and  foamed  about  us,  in  consequence  of  the  showers  of  grape 
which  slashed  it. 

The  odds  against  us  were  fearful ;  and  I  can  safely  say,  that  I,  and 
every  man  on  board  had  made  his  mind  up  for  the  worst ;  yet  all 
were  cool  and  active.  They  would  frequently  wait  until  the  thick 
smoke  had  cleared  away  between  the  ships  before  they  fired,  being 
reluctant  to  waste  a  single  idiot,  each  of  which  took  effect  in  the  hulls 
of  our  opponents,  and  did  terrible  execution,  amid  the  hearty  cheers  of 
the  men,  who  exulted  at  the  effect  of  their  superior  fire.  They  fre- 
quently drank  water  during  the  action,  and  the  constant  cry  of  the 
wounded  was  "  Water,  water." 

As  to  my  own  sensations,  I  felt  actuated  by  a  species  of  blood-thirsty 
enthusiasm,  stimulated,  I  suppose,  by  the  tremendous  odds  against  us. 
The  loading  of  the  guns ;  the  rapid  firing,  and  loud  cheering ;  the  thump- 
ing recoil  of  the  guns ;  the  whizzing  of  the  shot ;  the  crash  as  it  strikes 
the  ship,  with  a  sound  similar  to  the  smashing  a  door  with  a  crow-bar  ; 
the  Hying  splinters ;  the  men  struck  down  and  rolling  on  the  deck, 
either  killed,  maimed,  or  upset  by  the  wind  of  a  shot;  and  the  captain, 
from  the  quarter-deck,  shouting  down  the  waste,  "  Go  H,  my  lads  !  for 
the  honour  of  Old  England  1"  may  serve  to  convey  a  rough  idea  of  the 
scene  on  board  our  shin  on  the  main-deck.  The  effect  of  the  captain's 
voice  on  the  men  was  to  produce  a  momentary  quicker  fire,  and  several 
loud  cheers  from  the  whole  crew. 

We  were  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
sailors  in  the  enemy's  ships.  They  seemed  to  be  a  motley  group.  Moat 
of  them  wore  turbans  of  white,  with  a  red  cap  below,  small  brown 
jackets,  and  very  wide  trowsers ;  their  legs  were  bare.  They  were 
active,  brawny  fellows,  of  a  durk-brown  complexion,  and  they  crowded 
the  Turkish  ships,  which  accounts  for  the  very  great  slaughter  we 
occasioned  among  them.  31  any  dead  bodies  were  tumbled  through 
their  port-holes  into  the  sea. 

Capt.  Hugon,  commanding  the  French  frigate  L'Armide,  about 
three  o'clock,  seeing  the  unequal,  but  unflinching  combat  we  were 
maintaining,  wormed  his  ship  coolly  and  deliberately  through  the 
Turkish  inner  line,  in  such  a  gallant,  masterly  style,  as  never  for  one 
moment  to  obstruct  the  fire  of  our  ship  upon  our  opponents.  He  then 
anchored  on  our  starboard -quarter,  and  fired  a  broadside  into  one  of  the 
Turkish  frigates,  thus  relieving  us  of  one  of  our  foes,  which  in  about 
ten  minutes,  struck  to  the  gallant  Frenchman ;  who,  on  taking  jmm- 
session,  in  the  most  handsome  manner,  hoisted  our  flag  along  with  his 
own,  to  6how  that  he  had  but  completed  the  work  we  had  begun.  The 
skill,  gallantry,  and  courtesy  of  the  French  captain,  were  the  subject 
of  much  talk  amongst  us,  and  we  were  loud  in  his  praise.  We  had 
still  two  of  the  frigates  and  the  corvette  to  contend  with,  whilst 
the  Armide  was  engaged,  when  a  Russian  line«of-battle-ship  came  up, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  another  Egyptian  frigate,  and  thus  drew 
off  her  fire  from  us.  Our  men  had  now  a  breathing  thne,  and  they 
poured  in  broadside  upon  broadside  into  the  Egyptian  frigate,  which 
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bad  been,  our  first  assailant.  The  rapidity  and  intensity  of  our  con- 
centrated fire  soon  told  upon  the  vessel.    Her  guns  were  irregu- 


larly served,  and  many  shots  struck  our  rigging.  Our  round-shot . 
which  were  pointed  to  sink  her,  passed  through  her  sides,  and  fre- 
quently tore  up  her  decks  in  rebounding.  In  a  short  time  she  was 
compelled  to  haul  down  her  colours,  and  ceased  firing.  We  learned 
afterwards,  that  her  decks  were  covered  with  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dead  and  wounded  men,  and  the  deck  itself  ripped  up  from  the 
effects  of  our  balls.  In  the  interim,  the  corvette,  which  had  annoyed 
us  exceedingly  during  the  action,  came  in  for  her  share  of  onr  notice, 
and  we  managed  to  repay  her  in  some  style  for  the  favours  she  had  be- 
stowed on  us  in  the  heat  of  the  business.  Orders  were  then  issued 
for  the  men  to  cease  tiring  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  Hose  had  pass- 
ed between  our  ship  and  the  corvette,  and  had  stationed  herself  in 
such  a  position  as  to  annoy  the  latter  in  conjunction  with  us.  Our 
tiring  was  theu  renewed  with  redoubled  fury.  The  men,  during  the 
pause,  had  leisure  to  quench  their  thirst  from  the  tank  which  stood 
on  the  deck,  and  they  appeared  greatly  refreshed — I  may  say,  almost 
exhilarated,  and  to  their  work  they  merrily  went  again. 

The  double-banked  Egyptian  frigate,  which  had  struck  her  colours 
to  us,  to  our  astonishment  began,  alter  having  been  silenced  for  some 
time,  to  open  a  smart  lire  ou  our  ships,  though  she  had  no  colours 
flying.  The  men  were  exceedingly  exasperated  at  such  treacherous 
conduct,  and  they  poured  into  her  two  severe  broadsides,  which  effec- 
tually silenced  her,  and  at  the  moment  we  saw  that  a  blue  ensign  was 
run  up  her  mast,  on  which  we  ceased  cannonading  her,  and  she  never 
fired  another  gun  during  the  remainder  of  the  action.  It  was  a  Greek 
pilot,  pressed  on  board  the  Egyptian,  who  ran  up  the  English  ensign,  to 
prevent  our  ship  from  firing  again.  He  declared  that  our  shot  came 
into  the  frigate  as  thick  and  rapidly  as  a  hail-storm,  and  so  terrified 
the  crew ,  that  they  all  ran  below.  From  the  combined  effects  of  our 
firing,  and  that  of  the  Russian  ship,  the  other  Egyptian  frigate  hauled 
down  her  colours.  The  corvette,  which  was  roughly  handled  by  the 
Rose,  was  driven  on  shore,  and  there  destroyed. 

Before  this,  however,  a  Turkish  fireship  approached  us,  having 
seemingly  no  one  on  board.  We  fired  into  her,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
she  loudly  exploded  astern,  without  doing  us  any  damage.  The  con- 
cussion was  tremendous,  shaking  the  ship  through  every  beam.  An- 
other fireship  came  close  to  the  Philomel  which  soon  sunk  her,  and  in 
the  very  act  of  going  down  she  exploded. 

A  large  ship  near  the  Asia  was  now  seen  to  be  on  fire ;  the  blaze 
flamed  up  as  high  as  the  topmast,  and  soon  became  one  vast  sheet  of  fire ; 
in  that  state  she  continued  for  a  short  time.  The  crew  could  be  easily 
discerned  gliding  about  across  the  light ;  and,  after  a  horrible  suspense, 
she  blew  up,  with  an  explosion  far  louder  and  more  stunning  than  the 
ships  which  had  done  so  in  our  vicinity.  The  smoke  and  lurid  flame 
ascended  to  a  vast  height  in  the  air  ;  beams,  masts,  and  pieces  of  the 
hull,  along  with  human  figures  in  various  distorted  postures,  were 
clearly  distinguishable  in  the  air.  A  pause  ensued  as  the  burning 
mass  soared  to  its  utmost  height,  ere  the  whole  fell  down  again  into  the 
sea.  The  shell  of  a  large  turtle  quite  hot  lighted  on  our  deck  from  the 
exploded  ship. 
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It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  the  action  had  ceased  to  be  general 
throughout  the  lines ;  but  blaze  rose  upon  blaze,  and  explosion  thun- 
dered upon  explosion,  in  various  parts  of  the  bay.  A  pretty  sharp  can- 
nonading had  been  kept  up  between  the  guns  of  the  castle  and  the  ships 
entering  the  bay,  and  that  firing  still  continued.  The  smaller  Turkish 
vessels,  forming  the  second  line,  were  now  nearly  silenced,  and  several 
exhibited  signs  of  being  on  fire,  from  the  thick  light-coloured  smoke 
that  rose  from  their  decks. 

The  action  had  nearly  terminated  by  six  o'clock,  after  a  duration  of 
four  hours.  Daylight  had  disappearednnperceived,  owing  to  the  dense 
smoke  of  the  cannonading,  which,  from  the  cessation  of  the  firing,  now 
began  to  clear  away,  and  showed  us  a  clouded  sky.  The  bay  was  illu- 
minated in  various  quarters  by  the  numerous  burning  ships,  which  ren- 
dered the  sight  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  that  could  be 
imagined. 

Previous  to  the  termination  of  the  action,  one  of  our  midshipmen,  a 
promising  youth  of  about  fourteen,  was  struck  by  a  cannon-shot,  which 
carried  off  both  his  legs,  and  his  right-hand,  with  which  the  poor  fellow 
had  been  grasping  his  cutlass  at  that  moment.  He  lay  in  the  gun-room, 
as  nothing  could  be  done  for  him  ;  and  I  was  informed  by  one  df  the 
men,  that  he  repeatedly  named  his  mother  in  a  piteous  tone,  but  soon 
after  rallied  a  little,  and  began  to  inquire  eagerly  how  the  action  was 
going  on,  and  if  any  more  Turkish  ships  had  struck.  He  lingered  in 
great  agony  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

During  the  latter  part  at  the  engagement  the  men  seemed  as  fresh 
and  active  as  at  its  commencement.  It  was  not  till  its  close  that  seve- 
ral discovered  that  thev  had  been  wounded,  but  had  not  felt  the  smart 
until  the  excitement  had  ceased.  One  seaman  near  me  evinced  consi- 
derable surprise  at  finding  the  skin  of  his  shoulder  entirely  taken  off, 
and  the  red  flesh  all  exposed,  and  his  shirt  covered  with  blood.  They 
all  began  congratulating  each  other  on  the  successful  termination  of  the 
affair,  and  then  sat  down,  wiping  their  brows  with  their  neckcloths. 
They  seemed  now  to  entertain  a  much  higher  opinion  of  the  Turkish 
sailors  than  they  had  dotte ;  frankly  acknowledging  that  they  fought 
gallantly,  and  had  given  them  plenty  of  work  ere  they  got  the  better  of 
them.  As  they  exhibited  signs  of  great  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  a 
pint  of  grog  was  then  handed  to  each  man  at  the  guns,  together  with 
some  biscuits  and  other  provisions,  which  the  poor  fellows  devoured  with 
great  relish  and  appetite. 

Midships  lay  five  or  six  dead  bodies,  some  greatly  mangled ;  the 
decks  were  much  covered  with  blood — the  faces  and  hands  and  arms  of 
the  sailors  were  black  with  powder.  The  heat  of  the  main-deck  had 
been  so  intense,  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  action,  I  found  myself 
without  my  jacket  and  neckcloth  which  I  never  recollected  to  have 
taken  off;  my  face  was  ouite  disfigured  with  spots  of  blood  and  gun- 
powder ;  my  hands  black  and  raw,  and  becoming  stiff  from  assisting  at 
various  matters  during  the  action. 

As  soon  as  the  men  had  been  a  little  refreshed,  they  were  ordered  to 
make  wads  for  the  guns,  in  case  of  any  renewed  attack  being  made 
upon  us,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  stir  from  his  quarters  at  the 
guns  during  the  whole  of  the  night.  They  might  be  seen  seated  in 
groups  preparing  the  wads,  or  employed  in  refitting  the  rigging, 
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which  was  greatly  injured.  The  carpenter  went  about  making  such 
repairs  as  were  needed,  and  nailing  sheets  of  lead  over  the  shot-holes 
in  the  ship's  hull,  some  of  which  were  betwixt  wind  and  water. 

Later  in  the  evening,  the  bodies  of  the  killed  were  sewed  up  in  their 
hammocks  and  committed  to  the  deep.  Several  of  our  best  hands  had 
been  killed  and  wounded.  Brief  remarks  on  the  qualities  of  the  slain 
were  made  by  the  survivors,  especially  if  the  fallen  had  been  popular 
characters,  and  favourite  messmates.  Sentinels  were  stationed  round 
the  snip's  deck,  with  strict  orders  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  as  we  had 
reason  to  apprehend  a  midnight  attack  from  the  Arabs. 

The  night  passed  heavily  away  after  the  previous  excitement,  chec- 
kered by  the  continual  blazing  of  the  Turkish  vessels,  which  had  drift- 
ed close  to  the  shore,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  their  loud  explod- 
ing*, which  ceased  to  attract  our  attention,  by  their  frequency. 

In  the  morning,  the  bay  presented  a  dismal  sight  for  the  Turks — 
their  proud  flotilla  had  beeu  scattered  like  chalf.  Mauy  ships  had 
scarcely  a  mast  standing,  and  their  rigging  was  hanging  about  in  ter- 
rible disorder.  Large  pieces  of  wreck  were  Moating  in  the  distance, 
and  the  boats  of  the  fleet  were  passing  to  and  fro.  picking  up  the  Turks, 
who  were  clinging  to  the  masts  and  spars,  and  then  landing  them,  as  no 
prisoners  were  made. 

The  decks  of  our  ship,  which  had  been  permitted  to  remain  all  night 
in  the  same  bloody  state,  now  underwent  a  thorough  swabbing,  and 
began  to  assume  their  former  clean  appearance.  It  was  a  luxury  now 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  scrubbing  oneself  from  the  marks  of  the  pow- 
der, and  to  change  one's  dress. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  had  been  put  in  order,  we  weighed  anchor,  and 
made  for  the  Admiral's  station.  The  Asia  exhibited  numerous  marks 
of  the  severity  of  the  contest  she  had  been  engaged  in ;  her  mizen-mast 
was  gone ;  the  other  ships  had  suffered  in  proportion. 

Towards  one  o'clock,  a  large  ship  in  shore  exploded  with  considerable 
noise.  In  the  afternoon,  the  large  Egyptian  frigate,  which  had  struck 
to  us,  was  seen  to  go  down.  We  were  actively  employed  in  putting  our 
vessel  to  rights ;  and,  upon  the  Tuesday  following,  we  passed  the  bat- 
teries of  the  castle,  the  men  standing  ready  at  their  guns,  in  case  of  an 
attack.  We  sailed  through  the  mouth  unmolested  by  the  numerous 
groups  gazing  at  us  from  the  castle  walls.  In  eight  days  we  arrived  at 
Malta,  where  we  landed  our  wounded,  and  the  men  obtained  leave  to 
go  ashore.  The  inhabitants  received  us  with  great  joy,  balls  and  other 
festivities  followed  in  constant  succession,  while  the  greatest  harmonv 
and  unanimity  existed  between  us  and  our  Allies,  who  seemed  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  politeness. 

This  loug  log  has  at  last  come  to  a  conclusion  ;  it  has  grown  unex- 
pectedly large  in  the  narrator  s  hands,  and  contains  many  details, 
which,  though  novel  to  the  landsman,  may  elicit  a  smile  from  naval 
men.  But  his  instructions  have  been  obeyed  as  far  as  possible,  and  hu 
now  drops  his  anchor. 

*.*t.    .•       .      *.  ?;  ■* 
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After  a  mighty  inspiration  at  the  close  of  a  sentence  nineteen  lines 
and  a  quarter  long,  we  are  enabled  to  communicate  the  birth  of  John 
Shipp,  "  16th  day  of  March,  A.D.  1785."  His  parents,  honest  though 
indigent  denizens  of  Saxmundham  in  Suffolk,  were  Thomas  and  Leti- 
tia  of  that  ilk,  and  John  was  their  "  second  son."  His  mother  he  lost 
in  infancy,  and  his  father  being  a  soldier  in  a  foreign  clime,  the  said 
John  Shipp  was  "  thrown  on  the  world's  tempestuous  ocean  to  buffet 
with  the  waves  of  care,  and  to  encounter  the  breakers  of  want"— whilk, 
for  a  marine  metaphor,  we  think  perfect.  Being  thus  born,  &e.  and 
nominally  designed  for  the  "  Great  Waters,"  our  Shipp,  bv  some  odd 
antonomasia,  actually  took  to  the  kindred  calling  on  terra^rma.  Be- 
ing "  naturally  a  wild  dog,"  having  a  "  monster"  of  a  master,  who  was  no 
niggard  of  his  "  banting  whip,"  and  being  much  edified  and  inspired  by 
"  portly"  recruiting  sergeants,  and  the  appearance  of  a  regiment  of 
borse  artillery  (?)  on  its  march  to  Yarmouth  to  embark,  he  became 
so  inveterately  prone  to  follow  the  drum,  that  one  fine  day  he  ex- 
changed the  discipline  of  his  master's  well-known  whip  for  that  of — 
in  short,  he  listed.  "  About  this  period,  1795,  the  three  experimental 
regiments,f  viz.  the  22nd,  34th,  and  65th  regiments  were  ordered  to  be 
formed;"  the  former  at  Colchester,  whither  John  Shipp  repaired  to  join 
them  in  "  leather  tights"  with  which  he  was  endowed  by  the  parish, 
and  whistling  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes  !" 

The  revelations  of  our  Tyro  touching  the  mysteries  of  enlistment,  and 
the  arcana  of  military  noviciates  in  the  private  department  of  His 
Majesty's  service  at  the  obsolete  period  to  which  he  alludes,  are  drcert- 
ing,  and  we  have  no  doubt  authentic. 

Shorn  of  his  "  curly  brown  locks,"  till  bis  "  poor  little  head"  looked 
like  a  singed  haggis,  except  a  small  patch  behind  which  was  reserved 
for  a  future  operation ;  his  person,  exceedingly  tall  for  a  boy  of  :ten 
years,  being  sacked  in  a  red  suit,  a  world  too  wide,  which  hung  on  him 
<(  like  a  purser's  shirt  on  a  handspike ;"  quizzed  for  a  "Johnny  Raw" 
by  the  natives  ,*  hoaxed  for  ditto  by  his  juvenile  comrades,  one  of  whom 
he  threshed  and  then  treated  to  ""hot  rolls  and  butter,"  not  forgetting' 
that  the  drum-major  negociated  the  sale  of  his  "  tights,"  5k.  lor  the 
matter  of  1/.  Is.  6d.  though  suspecte^  of  having  "  more  mqjorvm"  re- 
served some  extra  shillings  for  his  private  remuneration :  but  onr  hero 
shall  speak  for  himself.  The  contrast  offered  by  the  following  picture 
to  the  soldier  of  the  present  day  is  curious. 

"  After  this  I  went  into  town,  to  purchase  a  few  requisites,  such  as  a  powder- 
bacr,  puff,  soap,  candles,  grease,  &c. ;  and,  having  procured  what  I  stood  in 
need  or,  I  returned  to  my  barrack,  where  I  underwent  the  operation  of  having 
my  hair  tied  for  the  first  time,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  all  the  boys  assem- 
bled. A  lar^e  piece  of  candle-grease  was  applied,  first  to  the  sides  of  my  head, 
then  to  the  hind  lout;  hair;  after  this,  the  same  kind  of  operation  was  performed 

•  "  Mcmoiis  of  the  Extiaorwinary  Military  Career  of  John  Shipp,  late  a  Lieutenant 
of  his  Majesty's  87th  Uvj."    3  vols.  8vo. 

t  The  ohject  of  (Jovernment  in  forming  these  "  experimental  regiments,''  as  they  were 
called,  was  to  relieve  parishes  of  boys  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen,  who  were  allowed 
to  cniist,  on  the  pansli  paying  die  expenses  of  their  joining  the  recruiting  depot  at  Col- 
chester. Each  of  these  regiments  was  composed  of  a  thousand  boys,  who  made  sueh 
excellent  soldier*,  that  it  appears  extraordinary  that  no  sueh  plan  was  ever  again  adopt- 
ed ;  the  three  regiments  here  spoken  of  having'been  the  only  corps  formed  in  thii  way. 
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with  nasty  stinking  soap  ;  sometimes  the  man  who  was  dressing  me  applying 
his  knuckles,  instead  of  the  soap,  to  the  delight  of  the  surrounding  boys,  who 
were  bursting  their  sides  with  laughter  to  see  the  tears  roll  down  my  cheeks. 
When  this  operation  was  over,  I  had  to  go  through  one  of  a  more  serious  na- 
ture. A  large  pad,  or  bag  filled  with  sand,  was  poked  into  the  back  of  my 
head,  round  which  the  hair  was  gathered  tight,  and  the  whole  tied  round  with  a 
leather  thong.  When  I  was  dressed  for  parade,  I  could  scarcely  get  my  eyelids 
to  perform  their  office ;  the  skin  of  my  eyes  and  face  were  drawn  so  tight  by  the 
plug  that  was  smck  in  the  back  of  my  head,  that  I  could  not  possibly  shut  my 
eyes ;  add  to  this,  an  enormous  high  stock  was  poked  under  my  chin,  so  that, 
altogether,  I  felt  as  stiff  as  if  i  had  swallowed  a  ramrod,  or  a  Serjeant's  halberd. 
Shortly  after  I  was  thus  equipped,  dinner  was  served ;  but  my  poor  jaws  re- 
fused to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  when  I  made  an  attempt  to  eat,  my  pad  be- 
hind went  up  and  down  like  a  sledge  hammer." 

The  same  evening  John,  having,  as  we  take  it,  by  the  clipping  of  his 
cranial  integuments,  exhibited  the  bump  of  music  as  well  as  the  gene- 
ric organ  of  combat  iveness,  the  master  of  the  band,  (seeing  that  regi- 
mental Noncoms  are  shrewd  craniologists  in  their  way,)  begged  John 
of  the  Colonel,  who  consented  ;  and  our  youthful  hero  soon  squeaked 
himself  into  the  baton  of  the  "  wry-necked"  department,  becoming 
Fife-major,  and  "  swaggering  in  the  evening  breeze." 

But  still  the  "naturally  wild  dog"  could  not  keep  his  hands  out  of  mis- 
chief, and  his  "  mischievous  pranks  "  reduced  him  from  his  high  estate 
and/wo  stripes  to  his  original  post  as  fifer  and  the  risk  of  supernume- 
rary distinctions,  by  no  means  as  acceptable  as  those  he  had  forfeited. 

K.schewing  our  hero's  cut  and  dry  stories  and  hackneyed  jokes,  we 
shall  land  him  at  Guernsey,  and  subsequently,  after  a  due  proportion 
of  moving  accidents,  "  troubles  and  misfortunes"  on  the  vasty  deep, 
we  track  our  Shipp  to  the  Cape. 

Near  the  Simon's  Town  barracks,  in  which  the  22nd  were  quartered, 
a  sort  of  Vinegar  Hill  affair  occurred  between  the  men  and  the  monkeys, 
'*  Rascals  six  feet  high,"  commanded,  as  in  Ireland,  by  one  "  Father 
..Murphy,"  an  elderly  baboon  and  heaven-born  general.  In  this  affair, 
Shipp  first  saw  actual  service  under  some  discouragement  ;  for  the 
Lords  of  the  Creation  were  totally  routed,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  vic- 
tors.— .Mem.  We  put  it  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  whether  a  mission  • 
should  not  be  sent  to  this  warlike  tribe,  who,  from  local  experience, 
might  become  useful  allies  against  future  forays  of  the  Caffres.  Of  the 
ferocity  of  these  latter  savages  our  author  gives  an  appalling  account. 
In  the  use  of  their  weapons  (darts),  and  in  their  general  habits,  they 
appeared,  from  his  description,  to  possess  the  dexterity,  craft,  and 
shrewd  instinct  of  the  American  Indians.  They  are  now  in  a  manner 
Dutchified  and  neighbourly. 

At  the  Cape, — horrescimus  referent  ex, — John  Shipp,  deserted  !  but  it 
was  mil  along  of  a  Dutch  syren,  and  the  persuasiveness  of  the  Provost 
Marshal's  pistol  soon  recalled  the  penitent  sinner  from  love  to  glory. 

From  hence  our  hero's  regiment  was  removed  to  Calcutta,  and 
thence  marched  up  the  country  to  join  the  force  commanded  by  Lord 
Lake,  employed  against  the  Mahrattas  under  Holkar.  His  Lordship 
appears  to  have  been  highly  and  deservedly  popular.  The  following 
contains  a  faithful  transcript  of  an  emotion  familiar  to  the  ardent 
soldier,  though  seldom  laid  bare  to  cold-blooded  comment. 

We  ww  met  some  mile*  from  camp  bv  hi*  Excellency  Lord  Lake,  tlic 
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Commander-in-Chief,  who  said  that  he  was  delighted  to  see  us.  At  this  natter- 
ing greeting  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  wo  pave  three  cheers,  in  which  his 
lordship  and  staff  heartily  joined  us.  I  must  confess  I  felt  at  this  moment  sen- 
sations I  was  a  stranger  to  before ;  a  kind  of  elevation  of  soul  indescribable, 
accompanied  by  a  consciousness  that  1  could  either  have  laughed  heartily  or 
cried  bitterly.  Nearer  camp  we  were  met  and  greeted  by  nearly  the  whole 
European  army.  Such  shouting  and  huzzaing  I  never  heard,  nor  could  I  have 
imagined  that  the  mind  of  man  could  be  worked  up  to  such  a  height  of  feeling. 
For  myself,  I  could  not  help  dropping  a  tear, — for  what,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  so 
,  it  was." 

After  the  action  of  Furruckabad,  (16th  Nov.  1804.)  and  the  storm- 
ing of  Deig,  (in  which  Shipp,  who  was  now  a  sergeant,  behaved  gallantly, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  head,)  Holkar  and  his  Mahrattas  were  driven 
under  the  walls  of  Bhurtpoor,  whose  Rajah  protected  them.  The 
sie^e  of  this  place  was  now  formed  by  Lord  Lake,  who  broke  ground 
before  that  celebrated  fortress  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1805,  twenty-one 
years  before  its  capture  by  Lord  Combennere. 

In  perusing  the  details  of  the  four  fruitless  assaults  on  Bhurtpoor, 
as  stated  with  evident  accuracy  by  our  gallant  author,  we  have  been 
struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  "defence  to  that  of  the  French,  under 
Philipon",  at  Badajoz,  (in  1812,)  which  had  so  nearly  baffled  the  al- 
most superhuman  efforts  of  our  brave  fellows.  That  our  readers  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  we  quote  Shipp's  account,  (who  upon 
every  occasion  but  one  intrepidly  led  the  forlorn  hope,)  which  they 
may  compare  with  the  storm  of  the  Spanish  fortress,  given  in  our  pre- 
sent number.  We  shall  just  remark  en  passant,  that  sieges  undertaken 
with  inadequate  means  as  to  materiel,  whatever  may  be  the  force  and 
prowess  of  the  personnel,  seem  to  be  the  most  precarious  enterprizes 
of  modern  warfare. 

"  Our  operations  against  the  fort  continued  active  and  resolute  ;  but  our  balls 
made  but  little  impression  upon  the  mud  bastions  and  curtains.  Many  of  them 
scarcely  buried  themselves,  and  others  rolled  down  into  the  undcr-works  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  kindly  sent  back  to  us.  It  is  almost  folly  to  attempt  to  e fleet 
a  practicable  breach  in  a  fort  built  of  such  materials.  Stone  forts  are  soon  de- 
molished ;  when  undermined  well  at  the  bottom,  the  top  will  soon  follow,  and 
they  cannot  easily  be  repaired  :  but  mud  forts  defy  human  power. 

"  Our  shelling  in  those  days  was  a  mere  bagatelle  to  what  it  is  now.  A  shell 
in  five  minutes,  was  then  enormous ;  now,  twenty  in  one  minute  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary,  and  these  twice  as  big  as  in  the  times  of  which  I  speak. 

"  My  heart  was  all  alive  this  day,  and  I  wished  for  the  sombre  garments  of 
night.  This  was  the  9th  day  of  January,  1805.  The  greatest  secrcsy  was  ob- 
served as  to  the  storming  party;  no  general  orders  were  issued,  nor  was  there 
any  stir  or  bustle  till  the  hour  appointed,— nine  o'clock.  Orders  and  arrange- 
ments were  communicated  to  officers  commanding  regiments  and  companies, 
and  in  the  same  private  manner  conveyed  to  us.  The  gun  tired  as  usual  at 
eight  o'clock.  This  was  the  signal  to  move  out.  I  kissed  and  took  leave  of 
my  favourite  pony,  Apple,  and  dog,  Wolf,  and  I  went  to  my  post  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  with  my  little  band  of  heroes,  twelve  volunteers  from  the  dif- 
fer--nt  corns  wt'  the  army.  Heeler,  you  mav  believe  mo  when  1  assure  you, 
that  at  thi>  ;  n'icil  pirn  tKre,  every  thing  f-Uv  was  forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  cv»",  t  the  contemplation  of  the  honourable  post  confided  to  me. 
*  Wh  it !'  thought  1,  '  1,  a  youth,  at  the  head  of  an  Indian  army  V  1  began  to 
think  it  presumption,  when  so  many  more  experienced  soldiers  tilled  the  ranks 
behind.  I  thought  that  every  eye  was  upon  me,  and  1  did  not  regret  the"  pitchy 
darkness  of  the  uight,  which  hid  my  blushing  countenance.    All  was  still  as  the 
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grave,  when  I  distinctly  heard  somebody  call,  'Sergeant  Shipp !'  This  was 
Lieut.-Col.  Salkeld,  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  who  brought  with  him  a  gol- 
lamlauze,  who  had  deserted  from  the  fort,  and  who,  for  filthy  lucre,  was  willing 
to  betray  his  countrymen.  This  man  was  handed  over  to  me,  he  having  under- 
taken to  lead  me  to  the  breach.  If  he  attempted  to  deceive  me,  or  to  run  from 
me,  I  had  positive  orders  to  shoot  him  ;  consequently,  I  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
on  him.  We  then,  in  solemn  silence,  marched  down  to  the  trenches,  and  re- 
mained there  about  half  an  hour,  when  we  marched  to  the  attaek  in  open 
columns  of  sections,— the  two  flank  companies  of  the  22nd  leading,  supported 
by  the  75th  and  7Gth  European  regiments,  and  other  Native  infantry.  I  took 
the  precaution  of  tying  a  rope  round  the  wrist  of  my  guide,  that  he  might  not 
escape  ;  for  firing  at  him  at  that  moment  would  have  alarmed  the  fort.  Not  a 
word  was  to  be  heard  ;  but  the  cannon's  rattling  drowned  many  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  from  many  as  brave  a  heart. 

"  I  was  well  supported,  having  my  own  two  companies  behind  me.  Colonel 
Maitland,  of  his  Majesty's  76th  regiment,  commanded  this  storming-party,  and 
brave  little  Major  Archibald  Campbell  his  corps.  The  former  officer  came  in 
front  to  me,  and  pointed  out  the  road  to  glory ;  but,  observing  the  Native 
whom  I  had  in  charge,  he  a^ked  who  he  was;  and,  on  being  informed,  said, — 
1  We  can  find  the  way  without  him  ;  let  him  go  about  his  business.'  I  remon- 
strated, and  repeated  to  him  the  instructions  I  had  received ;  but  his  answer 
was, — '  I  don't  care  ;  if  you  don't  obey  my  orders,  I  will  send  you  to  the  rear.* 
I  did  obey,  and  on  we  moved  to  the  attack.  Immediately  behind  me  were 
pioneers,  carrying  gabions  and  fascines  to  fill  up  any  cavities  we  might  meet 
with.  The  enemy  did  not  discover  our  approach  till  within  fifty  paces  of  the 
ditch,  when  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  peals  of  musketry  commenced  ;  roc- 
kets were  flying  in  all  directions  ;  blue  lights  were  hoisted  ;  and  the  fort  seemed 
convulsed  to  its  very  foundation.  Its  ramparts  seemed  like  some  great  volcano 
vomiting  tremendous  volumes  of  fiery  matter;  the  roaring  of  the  great  guns 
shook  the  earth  beneath  our  feet ;  their  small  arms  seemed  like  the  rolling  of  ten 
thousand  drums  ;  and  their  war-trumpets  rent  the  air  asunder.  Men  were  seen 
skipping  along  the  lighted  ramparts,  as  busy  as  emmets  collecting  stores  for  the 
dreary  days  of  winter.  The  scene  was  awfully  grand,  and  must  have  been 
sublimely  beautiful  to  the  distant  spectator. 

"  We  pushed  on  at  speed ;  but  were  soon  obliged  to  halt.  A  ditch,  about 
twenty  yards  wide,  and  four  or  five  deep,  branched  off  from  the  main  trench. 
This  ditch  formed  a  small  island,  on  which  were  posted  a  strong  party  of  the 
enemy,  with  two  guns.  The  fire  was  well  directed,  and  the  front  of  our  column 
suffered  severely.  The  fascines  and  gabions  were  thrown  in  ;  but  they  were  as 
a  drop  of  water  in  the  mighty  deep  :  the  fire  became  hotter,  and  my  little  band  of 
heroes  plunged  into  the  water,  followed  by  our  two  companies  and  part  of  the 
7.5th  regiment.  The  middle  of  the  column  broke  off,  and  got  too  far  down  to  the 
left;  but  we  soon  cleared  the  little  island.  At  this  time  Colonel  Maitland  and 
Major  Campbell  joined  me,  with  our  brave  officers  of  the  two  companies,  and 
many  of  the  other  corps.  I  proposed  following  the  fugitives ;  but  our  duty  was 
to  gain  the  breach,  our  orders  being  confined  to  that  object.  We  did  gain  it ; 
but  imagine  our  surprise  and  consternation,  when  we  lound  a  perpendicular 
curtain  going  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  no  footing,  except  on  pieces  of  trees 
and  stones  that  had  fallen  from  above.  This  could  not  bear  more  than  three 
men  abreast ;  and  if  they  slipped  (which  many  did),  a  watery  grave  awaited 
them,  for  the  water  was  extremely  deep  here.  Close  on  our  right  was  a  large 
bastion,  which  the  enemy  had  judiciously  hung  with  dead  underwood.  This 
was  fired,  and  it  threw  such  a  light  upon  the  breach,  that  it  was  as  clear  as  noon- 
day. They  soon  got  guns  to  bear  on  us,  and  the  first  shot  (which  was  grape) 
shot  Col.  Maitland  dead,  wounded  Major  Campbell  in  the  hip  or  leg,  me  in  the 
right  shoulder,  and  completely  cleared  the  remaining  few  of  my  little  party. 
We  had  at  that  moment  reached  the  top  of  the  breach,  not  more  (as  I  before 
stated,)  than  three  abreast,  when  we  found  that  the  enemy  had  completely  repaired 
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that  part,  by  driving  in  large  pieces  of  wood,  stakes,  stones,  bushes,  and  pointed 
bamboos,  through  the  crevices  of  which  was  a  mass  of  spears  jobbing  diagonally, 
which  seemed  to  move  by  mechanism.  Such  was  the  footing  we  had,  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  approach  these  formidable  weapons  ;  meantime,  small 
spears  or  darts  were  hurled  at  us ;  and  stones,  lumps  of  wood,  stink-pots,  and 
bundles  of  lighted  straw,  thrown  upon  us.  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  1  got  one 
of  my  legs  through  a  hole,  so  that  I  could  see'  (with  his  leg?)  1  into  the  interior  of 
the  fort.  The  people  were  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  In  a  moment  I  felt  something 
seize  my  foot :  I  pulled  with  all  my  might,  aud  at  last  succeeded  in  disengaging 
my  leg,  but  leaving  my  boot  behind  me.  Our  establishing  ourselves  on  this 
breach  in  sufficient  force  to  dislodge  tikis  mass  of  spearsmen,  was  physically  im- 
possible. Our  poor  fellows  were  mowed  down  like  corn-fields,  without  the 
slightest  hope  of  success.  The  rear  of  the  column  suffered  much,  as  they  were 
within  range  of  the  enemy's  shot.  A  retreat  was  ordered,  and  we  were  again 
obliged  to  take  to  the  water,  and  many  a  poor  wounded  soldier  lost  his  life  in  this 
attempt.  Not  oue  of  our  officers  escaped  without  being  wounded,  and  Lieut. 
Cresswell  was  almost  cut  to  pieces.  lie,  I  believe,  still  lives  in  England ;  and, 
should  this  little  history  fall  into  his  hands,  he  will  read  these  events  with  as 
much  regret  as  die  narrator  writes  them.  We,  as  may  be  supposed,  returned 
almost  broken-hearted  at  this  our  first  failure  in  India.  Our  loss  was  a  melan- 
choly one,  and  the  conviction  that  die  poor  wounded  fellows  we  were  compelled 
to  leave  behind  would  be  barbarously  massacred,  incited  our  brave  boys  to  beg  a 
second  attempt.  This  was  denied  :  had  it  been  granted,  it  must  infallibly  have 
proved  abortive ;  for  there  was,  literally,  no  breach.  The  disastrous  issue  of  our 
attack  caused  the  enemy  to  exult  exceedingly ;  and  the  shouting  and  roaring  that 
followed  our  retreat,  were  daggers  in  the  souls  of  our  wounded  and  disappointed 
soldiers,  who  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  again  rushing  to  the  breach.  I 
found  that  I  had  received  a  spear-wound  in  the  right  finger,  and  several  little 
scratches  from  the  combustibles  they  fired  at  us.  Pieces  of  copper  coin,  as  well 
as  of  iron,  stone,  and  glass,  were  extracted  from  the  wounds  oi  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape.  VVe  were,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  relieved,  and 
went  to  our  lines  to  brood  over  our  misfortunes. 

"  Having  been  unsuccessful  in  the  first  Forlorn  Hope  which  I  had  led,  I  vo- 
lunteered to  lead  the  second. 

"  Two  o'clock  in  die  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  January,  180/),  was  arranged 
for  the  second  storming  of  Bhurtpore.  To  prevent  any  obstruction  by  the 
trench,  which  was  supposed  to  be  at  diis  part  deep  and  wide,  a  bridge  of  bam- 
boos was  made,  that  would  admit  of  three  file  abreast.  This  bridge  could  be 
thrown  a  considerable  distance  by  a  hundred  men,  and  was  supported  by  ghee 
dubbahs  (skins),  in  which  die  natives  keep  oil  and  butter  for  exportation,  which, 
when  dried,  are  light,  and  will  bear  a  considerable  weight  before  you  can  sink 
them.  Elephants  and  camels  were  also  laden  with  tents,  and  hackeries  (or  carts 
drawn  by  bullocks)  with  bales  of  cotton,  all  to  fill  up  die  ditch,  to  enable  us  to 
cross  to  die  breach. 

"  I  once  more  took  my  station  with  my  twelve  volunteers,  supported  by  my 
two  companies  as  before.  A  shell  from  one  of  the  howitzers  was  a  signal  to 
move.  On  this  signal  being  given,  the  shell,  bursting  in  the  muzzle  of  die  gun 
or  mortar,  killed  two  of  our  grenadiers :  a  sad  beginning.  'Die  bridge  followed 
die  Forlorn  Uope,  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  and  must  have  appeared  some 
extraordinary  monster  to  those  who  were  not  acquainted  widi  its  intended  use. 
We  moved  ou,  and  before  I  got  half  way  down  to  the  fort,  six  of  my  men  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  enemy,  no  doubt,  eucouraged  by  our  late  defeat,  had 
redoubled  their  fire,  both  in  guns  and  men  ;  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  breach 
they  had  thrown  out  an  under-work,  which  was  filled  with  matchlockmen,  and 
in  which  diey  had  several  guns.  My  men  kept  falling  off  one  by  one ;  and 
when  I  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  which  appeared  wide  and  deep,  and 
was  assisting  the  men  with  the  bridge,  I  received  a  matchlock  ball,  which  en- 
tered over  die  right  eye,  and  passed  out  over  the  left.    This  tumbled  me,  my 
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forehead  literally  hanging  over  my  nose,  and  the  wound  bleeding  profusely.  1 
was  at  this  time  close  to  our  gallant  Capt.  Lindsay,  who,  at  the  same  moment, 
received  a  ginjall  •  in  the  right  knee,  which  shattered  the  bone  to  pieces.  I  re- 
covered a  little  from  the  stun  of  my  wound,  when  the  first  thing  that  met  my 
eye  (for  I  could  only'see  with  one)  was  the  bamboo  bridge  quietly  ululiwr  down 
the  stream,  being  some  yards  too  short.  Nothing  but  killed  and  wounded  could 
be  seen,  and  there  was  not  the  most  distant  chance  of  getting  in.  To  have 
attempted  crossing  the  ditch  would  have  been  an  act  of  madness.  In  descend- 
ing we  must  have  plunged  over  our  heads  in  water,  and  they  had  two  small 
guns  bearing  ou  the  spot.  At  last  a  retreat  was  ordered.  Previous  to  this,  our 
poor  fellows  stood  like  sheep  to  be  shot  at,  without  the  remotest  hope  of  success. 
The  camels  and  elephants,  alarmed  by  the  tremendous  firing  and  shouting,  could 
not  be  induced  to  approach  the  fort,  many  of  them  throwing  their  loads  ,  and 
running  back  to  camp,  and  wild  into  the  woods.  Seven  hundred  men  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  this  occasion.  Our  brave  Capt.  Lindsay's  wound  was  so 
bad  that  his  leg  was  amputated  in  the  battery.  My  wound  was  a  dangerous 
one,  having  touched  the  bone.  I  was  immediately  sent  home  to  camp,  where  1 
lay  completely  blind  for  several  days.  This,  added  to  our  disastrous  defeat, 
threw  me  into  a  fever,  and  nearly  cost  me  my  life  ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  kind 
providence,  and  the  advantage  of  a  strong  and  unimpaired  constitution,  I  soon 
recovered. 

*'  Our  engineer  now  gave  up  this  side  of  the  fort  as  perfectly  hopeless,  and 
we  went  more  to  the  eastward,  breaching  a  prominent  tiastion  ;  but  the  whole 
fort  was  so  constructed  that  one  part  protected  the  others,  and  therefore,  where- 
ever  we  breached  we  were  sure  of  a  destructive  cross-fire.  From  our  melan- 
choly failures,  our  poor  fellows  became  disheartened  ;  scarcely  a  man  had 
escaped  without  being  wounded,  and  the  sad  recollection  of  their  poor  comrades 
that  were  left  behind  in  a  mutilated  state,  was  the  constant  topic  of  conversation. 

"  On  the  18th  of  Feb.  things  began  to  wear  a  more  enlivening  appearance 
The  breached  bastion  seemed  to  bow  its  haughty  head  to  our  roaring  guns,  and 
the  20th  was  talked  of  as  the  day  for  storming  it. 

"  We  again  possessed  our  wonted  spirits  and  cheerfulness,  and  made  prepa 
ration  to  retrieve  the  British  character.  The  patient  conduct  and  intrepid  gal- 
lantry of  our  officers  and  soldiers  when  in  the  hour  of  their  utmost  distress,  from 
repeated  defeats,  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  resolution  and  heroism  then  displayed  by  the  troops  were  the  means  of 
facilitating  that  long  friendship,  which  afterwards  subsisted  between  the  Kajah  of 
Bhurtpore  and  the  Company. 

The  day  appointed,  20th  of  Feb.,  arrived  ; 

u  The  storming- party  was  ordered  for  twelve  o'clock.  Reader,  imagine  my  dis- 
appointment when  my  doctor  most  positively  forbade  my  being  employed  on 
this  occasion,  as  my  wound  in  the  forehead  was  still  in  such  a  state  that,  should 
I  get  heated  or  catch  gold,  he  feared  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  would  take 
place.  I  could  have  thrown  what  few  brains  I  had  in  his  face,  but  I  was  obliged 
to  obey.  The  forlorn  hope  was  led  by  Lieut.  Templer  of  the  76th  regiment, 
as  brave  a  little  fellow  as  ever  wore  a  red  coat.  I  looked  on  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  a  desperate  hard  struggle  it  was.  No  sooner  did 
our  brave  boys  gain  the  top  of  the  breach,  than  the  well-directed  tire  from  the 
fort  swept  them  off.  Footing  they  had  none ;  they  literally  hung  ou  the  bosom 
of  the  bastion.  A  third  retreat  was  the  result ;  leaving  behind  them  upwards  of 
five  hundred  dead  and  wounded  :  indeed,  they  might  all  be  said  to  be  dead,  for 
death  was  inevitable.  The  enemy  again  manned  the  breach  in  swarms,  shout- 
ing victory  !  It  would  have  been  better  for  me  had  I  been  there,  for  I  am  sure 
I  /ought  and  struggled  as  hard  as  any  one  engaged.  I  cannot  dscribe  my  feel- 
ings and  those  of  the  other  spectators  of  this  dreadful  scene  ;  but  what  can  eight 


*  This  is  a  long  matchlock,  which  nio\e»  on  a  pivot,  and  carries  about  a  two-pound 
ball. 
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or  ten  men  abreast  do  against  a  legion,  posted  aloft,  and  protected  by  wall*, 
bastions,  &.C.,  and  where  every  possible  engine  is  in  requisition  for  their  destruc- 
tion? Thus  exjKwed,  there  was  never  any  real  chance  of  success.  The  whole 
circumfereuce  of  the  bastion,  if  liued  with  men,  would  not  have  contained  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  men  abreast ;  and  the  whole  means  of  the  fort  were  le- 
velled on  this  small  space,  to  their  certain  defeat  and  destruction.  All  that  was 
in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  do  was  done,  but  all  our  efforts  were  in  vain. 

"  The  storm ing-party  was  again  ordered  for  the  following  day.  I  suffered  an 
excruciating  head-ache,  but  said  nothing  of  the  badness  of  my  wound,  which  at 
that  time  bore  a  most  frightful  appearance,  resolved  to  die  rather  than  give  up 
my  past  honour.  1  assured  my  doctors  that  I  was  well,  and  fell  quite  adequate 
to  take  niy  station,  and  entreated  that  they  would  not  stand  between  me  and 
glory.  At  last  they  consented,  and  I  made  the  most  of  the  short  period  between 
that  and  the  storm,  in  supplicating  the  divine  protection,  and  iu  penning  a  letter 
to  my  only  relation,  on  account  of  arranging  my  little  affairs. 

"  Two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  was  ordered  for  the  assault.  I 
forgot  my  aches  and  wounds,  and  was  at  my  old  post.  Lieutenant  Templer,  of 
bis  Majesty's  7Gth  regiment  (he  was  but  a  little  man,  but  he  possessed  the  heart 
of  a  lion,)  accompanied  me  on  this  occasion,  with  a  small  Union  Jack,  to  plant 
on  the  enem)'s  bastion.  He  gave  me  his  hand,  and,  smilingly,  said, — *  Shipp, 
1  am  tome  to  rob  you  of  part  of  your  glory ;  you  are  a  regular  monopolist  of 
that  commodity lie  continued,  *  I  will  place  Old  England's  banner  on  tlieir 
haughty  bastion,  or  die  in  the  attempt  1'  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal,  having 
first  planted  his  colour  on  the  bastion. 

*'■  On  the  way  down  from  the  camp,  we  met  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
chief  and  suite.  Ilis  Lordship  addressed  me  and  my  forlorn  hope:  4  Sergeant, 
it  is  with  sincere  regret  I  annin  see  you  wounded,  and  again  at  the  head  of  your 
little  band  of  heroes.  I  will  not  check  your  praiseworthy  spirit;  go  into  glory, 
my  lads,  and  may  Heaven  prosper  your  zeal,  and  crown  you  with  triumph  !'  His 
Lordship  addressed  every  corps  that  passed  him;  but  when  the  remnant  of  the 
two  companies  of  the  22d  regiment  marched  by,  he  was  seen  to  turn  from  them, 
and  the  tear  fell  down  his  check  ;  but,  fearful  it  might  be  observed,  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  cheered  them.  This  was  not  the  tear  of  .Judas,  for  his  J . or d ship  often 
shed  tears  of  sorrow  for  our  great  loss  at  this  place,  lie  was  a  true  soldier's 
friend,  and  valued 'their  lives  as  much  as  he  did  h  is  own. 

"The  storming-party  marched  out  in  the  usual  steady  order;  yet,  from  our 
recent  calamitous  defeats,  there  was  not  that  spirit  amongst  the  men  which  I  Iiad 
witnesseil  on  former  occasions.  We  had  already  experienced  three  disastrous  re- 
pulses from  this  fort,  and  there  now  seemed  a  cloud  on  every  brow,  which  pro- 
ceeded, 1  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  from  a  well-grounded  apprehension 
that  this,  oiir  fourth  assault,  would  be  concluded  by  another  retreat.  If  any  sight 
could  be  exhibited  to  the  human  eye  that  was  calculated  to  work  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  men  already  disappointed  and  dispirited,  it  was  the  scene  that  was  ex- 
posed to  our  view  on  approaching  to  this  breach  ;  for  there  lay  our  poor  comrades 
who  had  fallen  in  previous  attempts,  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  nudity ;  some 
without  heads  ;  some  without  arms  or  legs  ;  and  others  whose  bodies  exhibited 
the  most  barbarous  cruelties,  for  they  were  literally  cut  to  pieces.  Many  of 
these  mutilated  objects  still  breathed,  and  could  be  seen  to  heave  the  agonized 
bosom ;  some  raised  their  heads  clotted  with  blood  ;  others  their  legs  and  arms  ; 
and,  in  this  manner,  either  made  signs  to  us,  or  faintly  cried  for  help  aud  pity. 
If  mortal  effort  could  have  surmounted  the  obstacles  in  our  path,  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  horrid  scene  I  have  just  described  must  infallibly  have  succeeded. 
Rut  the  effort  was  beyond  mortal  power.  Braver  hearts,  or  more  loyal,  never 
left  the  Isle  of  Albion,  than  those  who  fell  like  withered  leaves,  and  found  a  sol- 
dier's grave  at  Hhurtpore. 

44 Our  ascent  was  found,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  be  quite  impassible;  every 
man  who  showed  himself  was  sure  of  death.  The  soldiers  in  the  fort  were  in 
rhain  armour.    I  <peak  this  from  positive  conviction,  for  I  myself  lived  at  one- 
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man  three  times  in  the  bastion,  who  was  not  six  yards  from  me,  and  he  did  not 
even  bob  his  head.  We  were  told  afterwards,  that  every  man  defending  the 
breach  was  in  full  armour,  which  was  a  coat,  breast-plate,  shoulder-plates,  and 
armlets,  with  a  helmet,  and  chain  face-guard  ;  so  that  our  shots  could  avail  but 
little.  I  had  not  been  on  the  breach  more  than  five  minutes,  when  I  was  struck 
with  a  large  shot  on  my  back,  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  the  bastion,  which 
made  me  lose  my  footing,  and  I  was  rolling  down  sideways,  when  I  was  brought 
up  by  a  bayonet  of  one  of  our  grenadiers  passing  through  the  shoe,  into  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  foot,  and  under  the  great  toe.  My  fall  carried  every  thing 
down  that  was  under  me.  The  man  who  assisted  me  in  getting  up,  was  at  that 
moment  shot  dead  :  his  name  was  Courtenay,  of  the  22d  light  company.  I  re- 
gained my  place  time  enough  to  see  poor  Lieut.  Templer,  who  had  planted  the 
colour  on  the  top,  cut  to  pieces,  by  one  of  the  enemy  rushing  out,  and  cutting 
him  almost  in  two,  as  he  lay  flat  upon  his  face  on  the  top  of  the  breach.  The 
man  was  immediately  shot  dead,  and  trotted  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  I 
had  not  been  in  my  new  place  long,  when  a  stink-pot,  or  other  earthen  pot,  con- 
taining combustible  matter,  fell  on  my  pouch,  in  which  were  ahout  fifty  rounds 
of  ball  cartridges.  The  whole  exploded  :  my  pouch  I  never  saw  more,  and  I 
was  precipitated  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  bastion.  How  I  got  there  in 
safety,  I  know  not ;  but,  when  I  came  to  myself,  I  found  I  was  lving  under  the 
breach,  with  my  legs  in  the  water.  I  was  much  hurt  from  the  fall,  my  face  was 
severely  scorched,  my  clothes  much  burnt',  and  all  the  hair  on  the  back  of  my 
head  burnt  off.  I  for  a  time  could  not  tell  where  I  was.  I  crawled  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bank,  and  seated  myself  by  a  soldier  of  the  same  company,  who 
did  not  know  me.  I  sat  here,  quite  unable  to  move,  for  some  little  time,  till  a  can- 
non ball  struck  in  the  ditch,  which  knocked  the  mud  all  over  me.  This  added 
greatly  to  the  elegance  of  my  appearance ;  and  in  this  state  I  contrived, 
somehow  or  other,  to  crawl  out  of  the  ditch.  At  this  moment  the  retreat  was 
sounded,  after  every  mortal  effort  had  been  made  in  vain. 

"The  case  was  now  deemed  completely  hopeless,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give 
up  the  contest,  having  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  upwards  of  three  thousand 
men  (braver,  or  more  zealous,  never  lived)  against  this  fort.  Of  the  twelve  gal- 
lant fellows  who  composed  the  third  forlorn  hope  led  by  me,  not  one  returned 
to  reap  the  proffered  reward  of  the  Commander-m-chief. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  siege,  frequent  overtures  were  made  from  the  fort,  but 
of  what  nature  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  They  were  at  last,  however,  obliged 
to  come  to  our  terms,  which  compelled  them  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
siege,  &c,  after  which  we  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  camp.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  must  have  been  immense. 

u  Our  sad  failures  on  the  occasion  of  this  memorable  siege,  may  unquestion- 
ably, in  my  opinion,  fairly  be  attributed  to  our  total  want  of  means,  i at  were 
four  breaching-guns  against  such  a  fort  as  that  of  Hhurtpore !  Forty  would 
not  have  been  too  many :  as  a  proof  of  which,  if  we  contrast  the  means  of  attack 
at  our  disposal,  with  those  possessed  by  Lord  (.'ombermere,  in  his  successful 
siege  of  the  same  fort,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  number  of  guns  employed  on  the 
latter  occasion,  compared  with  the  former,  was  at  h-ast  ten  to  one.  With  the 
original  force  of  Bhurtpore  (calculated  at  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men), 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that,  with  a  less  number  of  guns,  the  place  could  be 
taken  by  assault.  It  should  be  recollected,  also,  that  with  the  means  we  had, 
the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  fort  made  it  quite  inaccessible  to  us.  Sapping 
and  minimi,  the  only  way  by  v.hich  Bhurtpore  could  have  fallen,  was,  at  the 
period  of  the  first  siege  of  that  place,  scarcely  known  in  India;  and  shelling 
was  then  only  in  its  infancy.  The  former  of  these  methods  was  resorted  to  by 
the  present  Commander-in-chief,  with  great  success ;  and  the  latter,  from  the 
improvements  which,  since  1805,  have  been  made  in  this  destructive  system 
of  warfare,  with  at  least  ten  times  the  vigour  and  effect  that  it  was  possible  for  us 
to  impart  to  it. 

**  It  -will  not,  I  trust,  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that,  in  making  these  re- 
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marks,  it  can  by  possibility  be  my  intention  to  detract,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
from  the  gallant  achievements  of  the  army  under  Lord  Combermere,  in  1826." 

In  the  next  general  orders,  Sergeant  Shipp  was  most  deservedly 
appointed  an  Ensign  in  bis  Majesty's  65th  regiment,  from  the  officers 
of  which  corps  he  received  the  most  marked  attentions.  On  the  day 
of  his  appointment  he  had  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  by  whom  he  was  received  and  treated  in  a  manner  equally  ho- 
nourable to  his  Lordship,  and  to  the  object  of  his  generous  distinc- 
tion. In  three  weeks  after  he  became  an  Ensign,  Mr.  Shipp  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  promoted  by  his  Lordship  to  a  Lieutenancy  in 
the  78*h. 

Though  our  author,  singularly  enough,  considering  the  strong  in- 
stances of  an  opposite  treatment  which  marked  his  own  career,  talks 
of  "  existing  prejudices  "  in  these  cases,  we  are  here  tempted  to  notice 
the  sound  ana  manly  feeling  which  prompts  the  cordial  reception  by 
regimental  officers,  and  instant  amalgamation  with  their  body,  of  indivi- 
duals appointed  to  commissions  from  the  ranks— every  distinction  is  at 
once  and  unreservedly  cast  aside,  and  the  neophyte,  treated  from  the 
outset  as  a  gentleman,  and  borne  alonjg  by  the  current  of  opinion  and 
the  honourable  usages  of  military  society,  must  sooner  or  later  attain 
that  character  to  which  at  first  he  may  have  been  factitiously  elevated ; 
just  as  an  aspirant  in  the  swimming  art  is  buoyed  up  by  corks  till  qua- 
lified to  strike  out  for  himself. 

In  1807,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  Lieut.  Shipp  returned  to 
England  in  the  76th  regiment,  when,  owing  to  pecuniary  embarass- 
ments,  he  obtained  leave  to  sell  his  commission,  and  again  enlisting, 
(in  the  34th  Dragoons,)  returned  to  India.  From  the  post  of  Sergeant- 
Major  fn  the  latter  corps,  he  was  once  more  appointed  to  an  ensigncy 
in  the  87th,  or  Prince's  Irish ;  amongst  whom,  by  the  bye,  he  picket! 
up  a  strange  farrago  of  threadbare  Hibernicisms.  He  was  again  re- 
ceived by  his  brother  officers  with  the  most  frank  and  friendly  cordiality, 
and  took  part  with  them  in  the  war  of  Nepaul  (1815—16).  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  novel  and  interesting  portion  of  his  narrative,  and 
we  regret  that  our  limits  circumscribe  our  notice  of  it.  The  Ne- 
paulese  (or  Goorkahs)  were  decidedly  the  most  resolute  and  formidable 
foe  our  troops  have  encountered  out  of  Europe.  They  fought  us  when 
they  could,  hand  to  hand,  and  seldom  flinched  until  no  alternative  was 
left.  The  strength  of  their  mountainous  country,  covered  with  thick 
forests,  and  broken  into  crags  and  ravines,  affording  natural  fastnesses, 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  render  impregnable  by  the  construction 
of  stockades,  added  to  their  personal  bravery,  rendered  their  conquest 
no  easy  or  bloodless  achievement.  The  Nepaulese,  in  many  instances, 
were  found  to  be  as  well  equipped  as  our  native  troops,  and  trained  by 
European  deserters. 

In  1821  our  hero  was  raised,  a  second  time,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
and  fortune  appeared  disposed  to  continue  her  favours — but  the  dame 
is  figuratively  fickle,  and  man  is  proverbially  frail.  To  our  surprise 
and  unfeigned  concern,  we  found  tnat,  at  this  very  crisis,  the  tide  in 
his  affairs '  turned,  and  his  career  was  suspended  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  for  some  horse-racing  transaction,  iu  which  he  had  im- 
prudently committed  himself.    On  this  event,  the  author,  in  his  cou- 
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eluding  chapter,  makes  the  following  sensible  and  redeeming  obser- 
vations : —  -i 

"  When  an  officer  has  'been  tried  by  an  honourable  military  tribunal,  com- 
posed of  fifteen  British  officers,  and  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  has  been 
sanctioned  and  approved  by  a  most  merciful  and  gracious  Sovereign,  it  were  as 
fruitless  as  it  would  be  highly  improper  and  presumptuous,  for  the  sentenced 
individual  to  un*e  any  tiling  farther  in  his  defence.  1,  therefore,  as  a  sincere 
admirer  of  my  country's  laws,  bow  most  humbly  to  my  fate ;  I  love  my  country 
as  truly  as  I  ever  did,  and  would  as  willingly  as  ever  risk  my  life  to  support  its 
laws  anil  freedom." 

At  this  period  also,  poor  Shipp  suffered  the  severest  domestic  be- 
reavement, by  the  premature  death  in  child-birth  (occasioned,  we  infer, 
by  agitation  during  his  trial)  of  a  young,  amiable,  and  devoted  wife, 
bequeathing  him  "  two  motherless  babes ;"  and  these  "  pledges  of  bis 
buried  love"  the  poor  fellow  was  compelled  to  leave  in  India,  while  he 
himself  embarked  by  order  for  England. 

Of  the  prolixity  and  literary  faults  of  these  Memoirs  we  shall  say 
nothing — they  are  pardonable  on  many  accounts ;  and  if  their  compo- 
sition he  the  bonafide  work  of  Mr.  Shipp's  pen,  as  we  have  alternately 
believed  and  doubted,  they  are,  in  truth,  "  extraordinary"  both  as  to 
matter  and  to  mould.  That  a  friendless  fanner's  boy,  ignorant  (by  his 
own  admission)  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  education,  and  following 
the  busy  and  engrossing  profession  of  a  soldier  from  an  age  barely  be- 
yond the  pale  of  infancy,  should  have  qualified  himself  to  be  at  once 
the  hero  and  the  author  of  so  remarkable  a  narrative,  argrues  no  ordi- 
nary qualities  in  the  individual,  nor  insensibility  to  merit  in  the  ser- 
vice which  distinguished  him.  The  tone  of  earnest  and  even  lofty 
feeling,  steady  principle,  and  strong  sense  of  duty,  which  pervades 
these  volumes,  will  render  them,  we  think,  not  only  popular  but  salu- 
tary companions  in  the  barrack -room ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
singular  story  and  acknowledged  merit  of  the  writer,  may  be  so  far  ap- 
preciated in  higher  quarters,  as  to  lead  in  due  season  to  a  further  gra- 
cious remission  of  that  sentence,  which  has  clouded  "  The  extraordinary 
Military  Career  of  John  Shipp." 

■ 


.  THB  WARRIOR'S  GRAVE. 

(BEFLBCTIOHS  IV  A  BUBYING-OBOUKD.) 

Wherz  the  rank  sod  invests  those  moulded  heaps,  * 

Cloistered  in  dark  and  viewless  cemetery, 

Cradled  in  mute  and  dreamless  apathy, 
They  lie,  whom  many  a  heart  forlorn  weeps— 
Flushed  life  now  withers  in  the  autumnal  grave, 

There  pain  subsides,  and  grief  forgets  its  woes  ; 

There  weajy  age  reclines  in  calm  repose ; 
And.  holier  still,  it  shields  the  war-worn  brave. 

On,  let  not  praise  perverse  their  slab  deform ; 
Yet  there  may  emblems  of  affliction  wave 

With  friendship 's,  kindred's,  or  lorn  beauty's  form  ; 

•Rte  willow  all  disheveUed  in  the  storm, 
Flings  wild  her  dripping  tresses  o'er  the  urn, 

Like  weeping  woman  in  distraction's  hour  ; 

While  flowers  that  shrine  the  dew  and  catch  the  shower, 
Grace  the  green  grave,  and  sweetly  seem  to  mourn ! 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  SIEGE  OP  VIENNA  BY  THE  TURKS  IN  1683.*  AND 
OP  ITS  DELIVERANCE  BY  JOHN  SOBIESKI,  KING  OP  POLAND.* 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  FRENCH   MS.  OF  COUNT  A.  J.  ORCHOWSKJ. 
BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  "  THADDEUS  OF  WARSAW." 

The  King  of  Poland  had  nearly  reached  to  Hallebrun,  when  the 
Prince  of  Lorrain  approached  the  spot  to  meet  him.  At  the  same 
time  General  Sieniaski,  having  advanced  by  rapid  marches,  joined  his 
sovereign,  with  the  cavalry  he  had  led  round  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  The  Prince  arrived  at  the  moment  the  King  was  making 
his  troons  pass  in  file  before  him,  and  the  Monarch  received  him  at 
the  head  of  his  little  band  ranged  in  battle,  whose  martial  pride  well 
suited  the  noble  and  warlike  air  of  their  King.  Lorrain  dismounted 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  paces,  the  King  at  fifteen ;  the  young 
Prince  was  at  his  father's  side.  After  a  cordial  greeting,  they  re- 
mounted their  horses  at  the  same  instant,  and  rode  together  to  the 
camp,  which  had  been  marked  out  in  the  territories  of  Hallebrun  : 
there  John  Sobieski  entertained  his  illustrious  guest  at  dinner.  It 
was  then  that  these  two  great  men,  formerly  rivals  for  the  same 
crown,  united  in  a  durable  friendship,  founded  on  a  reciprocal  esteem. 
At  length  the  King  inquired  of  his  brave  coadjutor,  whether  the  sup- 
porting troops  he  had  named  to  him  were  all  assembled.  This  ques- 
tion was  embarrassing,  for  they  were  farther  from  Vienna  than  those 
of  Poland.  Sobieski  coloured.  "  The  world  will  take  me  for  a  Quix- 
ote," said  the  Monarch  :  "  I  quitted  my  army,  leaving  it  to  follow  me, 
because  the  Emperor  assured  me,  that  his  own  only  waited  my  pre- 
sence." Lorrain,  who  well  knew  the  language  of  heroes,  easily  ap- 
peased a  Prince,  as  generous  as  he  was  valiant.  After  some  confiden- 
tial discourse,  the  Austrian  commander  returned  to  his  troops,  and  the 
Kiii£  resumed  his  route.  And  the  tidings  that  he  was  on  the  march, 
did  indeed  produce  the  effect  Lorrain  had  promised. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  his  little  army  encamped  at  Stadeldorf ; 
and  there  he  received  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  George  III.,  and  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck.  The  hero  of  Saxony,  after  having  signalized 
himself  in  several  wars  for  the  House  of  Austria,  again  brought  11,000 
men  to  espouse  its  present  quarrel.  The  Prince  of  Waldeck  led  the 
troops  of  the  Circles.  The  following  day  a  general  council  was  held, 
of  which  the  following  illustrious  personages  were  members  ;  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  the  Princes  of  Saxe-Lawenbourg,  Saxe-Gotha,  and  Saxe- 
Eisenach,  the  Prince  of  Lorrain,  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  Prince 
Lewis  of  Baden,  and  Prince  Waldeck,  the  Bavarian  General  Decken- 
feld,  the  Saxon  General  (xoltz,  the  Generals  of  the  Emperor,  Counts 
Capraru,  Leslie,  Rabatta,  Carafa,  the  Prince  of  Salm,  the  Marquess 
Greiner,  the  young  Princes  of  Hassau,  Ansuerck,  Savoy,  and  the 
Prince-royal  of  Poland,  James  Lewis,  who,  by  his  graceful  vouth  and 
sweetness  of  manners,  won  the  hearts  of  all  these  gallant  soldiers.  But 
at  the  very  commencement  of  their  deliberations,  they  were  struck  with 
surprise  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  that  brave  Polander,  Count  Ja- 
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blonowski,  Great-General  of  the  Crown,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  and 
with  him  the  veteran  band  of  Polish  senators.  The  King  himself  was 
astonished  at  this  opportune  appearance  of  those  he  had  left  so  far  be- 
hind him.  But  Jablonowski  and  the  senators,  sharing  the  spirit  of 
their  sovereign,  and  fearing  nothing  so  much  as  to  lose  the  glory  of 
fighting  by  his  side  for  the  safety  of  the  empire  and  of  Vienna,  re- 
solved to  force  their  march  ;  and  thus  their  noble  exertions  were  aus- 
piciously rewarded.  Happy  village  of  Stadeldorf !  Thou  hast  beheld 
majesty,  wisdom,  patriot  virtue  and  courage,  united  within  thy  pre- 
cincts !  Thy  renown  equals  that  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  the 
Princes  of  Greece,  assembling  under  the  immortal  Leonidas,  deliberat- 
ed on  the  destruction  of  a  tyrant  of  the  East !  Stadeldorf!  hast  thou 
no  monument  to  commemorate  this  glorious  confederation  of  the  deli- 
verers of  the  empire!  The  traveller  will  ask  thee  fur  it,  and  History 
will  one  day  reproach  thy  negligence  !  During  the  council,  some  pre- 
sent, expressed  inquietude  to  the  King  of  Poland,  with  regard  to  the 
event  of  the  great  day  that  was  approaching,  on  account  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  the  barbarians.  "  Think  of  the  General  you  engage  with, 
and  not  of  the  multitude  he  commands,"  returned  the  King.  "  Pru- 
dence and  courage  easily  triumph  over  an  ill-disciplined  and  ill-con- 
ducted crowd.  Ravage  is  not  fair  lighting !  These  people  are  ener- 
vated by  the  luxuries  of  Asia.  I  know  their  balance  in  the  field, — 
and  impatiently  look  for  the  day  of  battle." 

These  words,  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  confidence  which  seemed  pro- 
phetic, electrified  the  chiefs  in  council,  who  rejoiced  in  having  for 
their  head  a  hero  worthy  to  command  them.  Measures  being  taken,  both 
to  pass  the  Danube  and  to  approach  the  camp  of  the  barbarians,  John 
Sobieski,  feeling  himself  now  strong,  since  his  own  army  had  come  up 
with  him,  decided  to  gaiu  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  And  will  it  be  believed,  that  though  the  Polish  troops 
had  marched  for  the  most  part  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine  and 
the  banks  of  the  Boristhenes,  they  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  first,  and 
were  obliged  to  wait  for  their  ally's  quota.  The  Saxon  armv  had  not 
left  Dresden  till  the  23rd,  and  was  yet  on  its  march.  The  ftlector  of 
Brandenburgh,  not  having  completed  his  negotiations  with  Leopold 
for  certain  fiefs,  did  not  quit  his  dominions  till  the  very  day  on  which 
the  deliverance  of  Vienna  had  been  effected.  The  Bavarians,  the  near- 
est neighbours  of  Austria,  and  the  troops  of  the  Circle  of  Franconia, 
were  still  four  days'  journey  from  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  at 
tfce  moment  the  roles  were  filing  off  from  Stadeldorf,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Lorraiu,  and  the  other  Austrian  Generals.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  magnificent,  as  well  as  novel  spectacle,  to  see  an  army 
composed  of  23,000  warriors,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sarmatians,  un- 
furling on  the  plains  of  Vienna  the  eagles  of  Poland  !  and  this  scene 
would  have  been  still  more  impressive,  had  the  troops  of  Lithuania 
been  there  likewise.  But  they  had  taken  a  round  in  their  march,  that 
they  might  continue  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  their  own  country. 

The  same  day,  the  5th  of  Sept.  the  brave  companions  of  Sobieski 
planted  their  eagles  on  the  hanks  of  the  Danube,  near  to  the  bridge  of 
Tulne.  When  he  appeared  there  in  person,  he  was  received  with  re- 
joicing volleys  of  artillery  by  the  Austrian  troops,  who  awaited  him. 
It  was  then,  thut  at  the  presence  of  this  celebrated  Prince,  the  hearts 
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of  those  gallant  men,  who  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  valour  and  en- 
durance, were  filled  with  hope,  emulation,  and  joy ;  and  then,  those 
intrepid  companions  of  Lubomirski,  heralded  by  the  fame  they  had 
already  merited,  flew  to  embrace  their  countrymen,  and  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  Monarch  they  almost  adored. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  gladness,  the  King  felt  aggrieved, 
at  being  obliged  to  wait  in  inactivity  for  the  forces  of  the  empire ; 
whilst  he  heard,  from  his  camp,  the  feafful  and  destructive  fire  of  the 
Turkish  batteries  on  the  city  he  came  to  defend.  In  short,  Vienna 
was  rednced  to  extremity.  The  King  dreaded  that  she  would  fall  be- 
fore her  own  succour  arrived,  and  that  he  must  so  lose  the  glorious  re- 
compense of  his  fatigues. 

Most  of  the  officers  of  first  rank  had  lost  their  lives  :  Counts  Walter, 
Kotolinski,  and  Rumpler,  who  had  defended  the  place  with  their  sword 
and  their  science ;  the  Comte  de  Souche,  a  distinguished  Frenchman, 
whose  talents  had  prepared  the  victory  of  St.  Gothard  for  Montecucnli ; 
Galenfels,  and  Count  Leslie  bad  both  perished ;  and  before  the  latter 
died,  he  was  bathed  with  the  blood  of  his  brother,  a  young  man  of  the 
greatest  promise.  But  that  was  not  the  only  way  death  struck  this  devoted 
city  ;  and  the  tomb  once  open,  was  not  again  to  close ;  for  a  disease, 
as  murderous  as  the  sword,  (dysentery,)  carried  off  sixty  victims  daily. 
Staremberg  himself  was  attacked  with  it ;  and  Capliers  was  charged 
with  the  command.  There  now  only  remained  three  or  four  officers  to 
each  battalion,  and  most  of  them  were  enfeebled  by  wounds.  The 
soldiers,  too,  were  worn  out  by  fatigue,  or  sickening  from  unwholesome 
food,  while  those  who  were  still  able  to  drag  their  emaciated  frames  to 
the  breach,  were  either  swept  off  by  the  enemies'  fire,  or  expired  of 
exhaustion.  The  people,  who  at  first  lent  themselves  vigorously  to  all 
the  works,  and  other  toils,  during  the  siege,  being  now  deprived  of 
their  leaders  and  supporters,  sought  their  sole  defence  in  prayer ;  and 
they  filled  the  churches,  where  the  bombs  and  cannon  of  the  enemy 
penetrated  also,  and  spread  dismay  through  the  holy  sanctuaries. 

From  the  22nd  of  Aug.  Capliers,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  his 
failing  force,  judged  that  he  could  not  hold  out  for  more  than  a  few 
days  longer,  should  the  enemy  give  a  general  assault.  From  that  pe- 
riod one  disaster  accumulated  on  another.  The  half-moon  was  taken  ; 
breaches  of  ten  and  twenty  fathoms  were  opened  in  the  two  bastions 
and  the  curtain  ;  and  the  fainting  soldiers  of  the  besieged  stood  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  battered  walls.  A  mine  was  advancing  under  the  palace 
of  the  Emperor,  the  roof  of  which  the  shells  had  already  broken  through. 
The  palace  stood  near  the  bastion  of  the  court.  Other  mines  wound 
about  in  all  directions ;  and  a  few  were  discovered  and  counterworked  ; 
but  the  Austrian  miners — country  people  collected  in  haste  from  any 
quarter — wauld  not  remain  under  ground  after  once  hearing  the  enemy 
at  work  near  them.  The  artillery  of  the  besieged  was  silenced  ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  cannon  broken  or  dismounted. 

Count  Staremberg,  that  resolute  soldier,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  siege,  had  answered,  when  summoned  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  "  I 
will  only  surrender  the  place  with  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  !"  now 
wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Lorrain,  in  a  language  that  showed  he  scarcely 
entertained  one  rav  of  hope.  His  letter  contained  only  these  words, 
"  No  more  time  to  be  lost,  Monseigneur,  no  more  time  to  be  lost !" 
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Such  was  the  desperate  state  to  which  the  town  was  reduced.  The 
apathy  of  the  neighbouring  Electors  was  something  to  be  marvelled  at, 

to  be  detested  and  despised. 

When  (he  King  of  Poland  approached  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  Te- 
keli  did  not  delay  moving  in  person  to  the  Mussulman  camp,  to  ap- 
prize the  Grand  Vizier  of  this  formidable  foe  ;  and  after  having  con- 
certed mutual  measures  with  the  Mahometan  chief,  he  returued  into 
the  Hungarian  border ;  but  not  until  he  had  left  with  Kara  Mustapha 
a  thousand  of  his  best  cavaliers,  under  the  orders  of  Budtani,  and  the 
two  young  Nadasti.  The  Ottoman  had  demanded  a  list  of  all  the 
troops  Tekeli  commanded ;  and  his  supreme  Excellency  accompanied 
his  tributary  King,  on  his  return,  as  far  as  Tulne,  where  he  wished  to 
reconnoitre  the  King  of  Poland's  camp.  He  saw  it,  and  contemned  it, 
so  inconsiderable  did  it  appear.  On  again  reac  hing  his  own  lines,  he 
passed  his  army  in  review,  and  assembled  the  principal  oJbcera  in 
council.  Cant  emir  gives  long  and  rather  disparaging  details  of  this 
conference,  in  his  history  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  writer  shows  in 
every  page  a  prejudiced  contempt  of  the  Grand  Vizier;  yet  it  seems 
requisite  to  place  before  the  reader  what  he  relates  of  the  council. 

"  Ibrahim  P.arha,  Begierbeg  of  Buda,  was  the  first  to  speak  ;  and  he  advised, 
that  the  siege  should  be  raised,  aud  the  army  march  at  once  to  attack  the 

enemy.  Let  the  neighbouring  woods  be  cut  down,  cried  he,  and  a  strong  en- 
trenchment made,  and  defended  with  cannon ;  behind  which  we  mav  await  the 
first  fire  of  the  enemy;  aud  then  our  cavalry  take  his  retiring  troops  in  flank, 
after  our  having  first  diverted  them  by  a  feigned  attack.  Ibrahim  added,  that  the 
Ottoman  army,  being  much  weakened  by  losses  in  the  labours  of  *o  long  a  siege, 
it  was  not  possible  to  divide  it  without  imminent  danger.  That  it  was  of  the 
utmost  imj>ortanee  not  to  leave  the  passage  open  to  the  enemy;  and  that  it  was 
preparing  them  the  means  of  attacking  the  camp  advantageously,  to  allow  their 
approach  near  its  lines.  The  extent  of  ground  it  occupied  being  so  vast  as  to 
render  its  defence  very  difficult." 

Almost  all  the  Bachas  subscribed  to  this  advice,  each  of  them  en- 
treating the  Grand  Vizier  not  to  expose  the  Ottoman  empire  to  the 
greatest  of  all  reverses,  through  an  unreasonable  point  of  honour.  But 
Kara  Mustapha,  whose  stubborn  spirit  never  could  bend  to  the  opinion 
of  others,  remained  unmoved  by  their  remonstrances.    He  replied,  

"  T  do,  indeed,  begin  to  persuade  myself,  mat  some  fatal  reverse  threatens 
our  empire,  since  I  perei  i\*  so  many  persons  of  eminent  prudence  led  away  by, 
indeed,  unseasonable  opinions — opinions  contrary  to  the  success  of  our  plans! 
Von  counsel  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  V  ienna,  after  having  beeu  two  months 
before  its  walls ;  and  after  having  reduced  it  to  such  extremity,  that  the  city  can 
hardly  liold  ont  two  days  1  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  you  give  np  the  conquest 
of  Christendom ;  mat  you  renounce  the  victory  over  yon  city,  which  you  have 
been  pursuing  so  ardently,  and  which  you  already  hold  in  your  hands.  And, 
you  would  sacrifice  these  successes  to  a  handful  of  men;  for  I  cannot  give  it  the 
name  of  an  army,  llow  could  such  a  word  compare  them  with  the  innumerable 
the  invincible  forces  of  the  Ottomans  ?  Need  I  inform  you,  that  the  garrison 
on  perceiving  our  soldiers  quit  their  trenches,  will  make  a  general  sortie.  And 
what  the  consequence  ?  They  will  resume  all  that  we  gained  from  them  at  the 
ex  pence  of  so  much  fatigue  and  blood ;  they  will  pass  our  forts ;  fill  our 
trenches ;  in  tine,  repair  their  fortifications.  So  that,  on  our  return,  we  shall 
have  to  encounter  greater  difficulties  man  before  we  commenced  the  siege  And 
what  do  you  suppose  of  our  own  soldiers  i  will  they  tamely  see  us  render  their 
long  labours  useless?    They,  who  are  expecting  the  reward  of  their  efforts; 
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they  who  are  thirsting  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  brave  companions.    If,  at 
the  moment  they  might  touch  the  crown  of  glory,  we  cause  it  to  disappear 
from  before  their  eyes,  I  will  not  answer  for  their  valour  or  their  confidence  to 
seek  it  in  another  place:  they  will  not  advance  to  battle  with  their  wonted 
ardour, — but  careless,  and  almost  deaf  to  the  voices  of  their  chiefs,  they  will 
show  you  the  proverb,  and  only  touch  the  weight  with  their  finger  ft  end  !  Sup- 
pose, too,  after  we  have  raised  the  siege,  that  the  enemy  refuses  battle  }.    But  if 
we  remain  in  the  position  we  now  hold,  they  must  of  necessity  brunt  it,  or  run 
the  hazard  of  losing  every  thing.    If  we  advance,  and  they  decline  die  battle, 
what  advantage  shall  we  have  yielded  to  them  ?  we  should  have  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  the  dupe  of  their  manoeuvres ;  after  which,  they  would  retire  in 
triumph,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier  ;  while  we  should  soon  be  exposed 
to  the  crudest  adversaries,  against  whom  our  arms  could  have  no  power — the 
rains  of  autumn,  which  obliged  the  invincible  Emperor  Soliman  to  abandon 
the  same  siecre.    You  will  say,  it  will  always  be  easy  to  regain  the  ground 
which  the  garrison  of  Vienna  would  probably  occupy  during  the  batt'e;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  still  more  easy  to  defend,  and  to  hold,  that  which  we 
al-eady  possess.   The  Janissaries  appear  to  you  as  likely  to  return  to  the  siege 
with  even  more  ardour,  because  of  their  desire  of  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Vienna:  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me,  more  likely  to  make  them  throw 
down  their  arms  altogether,  by  giving  an  order,  that  tacitly  deprives  them 
of  the  hope  of  taking  the  town.    I  pronounce,  that  to  abandon  a  siege  that  has 
lasted  so  long,  is  to  declare  ourselves  conquered,  instead  of  being  the  conquerors. 
Consider,  that  the  Sultan  is  impatient  to  know  the  success  of  our  labours.  If 
he  is  disappointed  in  his  expectation,  will  not  your  heads  answer  for  it,  together 
with  my  own  ?    Weigh  all  my  reasons  with  the  judgment  natural  to  you ;  and 
you  must  agree,  that  unless  the  siege  be  continued,  and  every  man  kept  at  his 
post,  it  is  lost  time  to  have  sent  our  army  into  the  field,  and  mere  folly  to  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  hope  of  victory.    Vigorous  measures  now  against  the  place, 
will  take  away  from  the  enemy  all  thought  of  molesting  our  rear-guard  ;  all  con- 
fidence in  their  presumptuous  project.    In  a  word,  I  know  there  is  only  one 
means  of  securing  final  success ;  and  that  is,  steadily  pursue  the  siege." 

Kara  Mustapha's  reasoning  prevailed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
Ottoman  army  should  remain  wnere  it  was,  awaiting  the  enemy.  This 
decision  of  the  Grand  Vizier  was  not  rash,  as  some  historians  pro- 
nounce, for  it  was  founded  as  much  on  the  superiority  of  his  forces,  as 
on  the  advantageous  position  of  his  camp.  The  ground,  which  extend- 
ed from  Vienna  to  the  foot  of  the  Kalenberg,  was  undulated  by  hills 
of  various  forms,  which  afforded  the  natural  defences  of  ravines,  woods, 
vineyards,  gardens,  brooks,  and  even  torrents ;  also  villages,  and  hamlets, 
and  other  stations,  some  of  which  still  remain  to  this  day,  others  pre- 
sent heaps  of  ruin.  The  Ottoman  troops  occupied  the  whole  tract,  and 
their  numerous  artillery  defended  their  positions.  Within  this  circuit 
the  battalia  of  the  Mussulmen  was  formed  j  and  it  was  within  this 
menacing  defence,  that  the  King  of  Poland  was  to  bring  his  army,  al- 
ready harassed,  to  affront  a  furious  array  of  200,000  combatants.  It 
must  be  seen  that  the  Vizier  would  have  acted  imprudently,  had  he 
abandoned  such  a  position,  with  his  magazines  and  baggage,  which 
were  immense,  for  the  change  of  another  field.  He  remained  encamp- 
ed, and  contented  himself  with  his  work  of  destruction  on  the  toSvn, 
by  his  batteries. 


At  length,  the  7th  of  September  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  he  saw  the  German  troops  hourly  arrive.  The  Monarch 
gave  the  orders  for  crossing  the  Danube ;  which,  at  this  point,  has  its 
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stream  divided  by  an  island,  that  facilitated  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  by  serving  as  a  prop  for  its  extreme  ends.  Ujion  this  island 
Sobieski  stationed  himself,  surrounded  by  princes  and  generals,  to  ob- 
serve the  army  as  it  tiled  off.  The  Pole*  opened  the  march,  and  all 
were  in  admiration  of  their  cavalry,  their  tine  horses,  rich  equipments, 
and  martial  air.  But  the  infantry  presented  a  different  appearance, 
seeming  almost  as  if  their  equestrian  brethren  had  despoiled  them  ; 
and  one  regiment  in  particular  was  so  rudely  clad,  that  Prince  Lubo- 
znirski  seriously  advised  the  King,  for  the  honour  of  their  nation,  not 
to  allow  it  to  pass  over  until  night !  But  Sobieski,  smilingly,  judged 
differently ;  and  when  these  companies  were  on  the  bridge,  he  ex- 
claimed to  those  who  surrounded  him,  "  Mark  them  wi  ll !  These  are 
invincible*,  who  have  sworn  never  to  wear  other  clothes  than  those 
they  take  from  the  enemy  !  In  the  last  war  they  had  all  Turkish  ha- 
bits/' If  these  words  did  not  give  them  vestments,  they  did  better ; 
every  man  felt  himself  doubly  armed  by  this  eulogium  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  and,  as  the  event  proved,  every  word  that  encouraged  the  sol- 
diers, was  a  buckler  to  them. 

The  Poles  were  followed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  quota,  six  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  four  of  cavalry,  a  company  of  grenadiers,  also  his 
horse-guard  and  artillery,  the  whole  in  the  best  possible  order. 

After  these  came  the  remains  of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  those 
surviving  companions  of  Lubomirski's  untiring  warriors,  whose  blood 
had  so  often  been  unsparingly  shed.  The  Prince  of  Lorrain,  who  led 
the  gallant  train,  had  proved*  himself  another  Leonidas  at  Thermo- 
pylae, but,  more  fortunate  than  the  Spartan  hero,  he  still  existed  to 
conquer  again. 

On  the  8th  of  the  month,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian  Ema- 
nuel, arrived  from  Krems,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  He 
brought  with  him  12,000  men,  all  fine  troops,  and  his  cavalry  was  su- 
periorly well-mounted.  This  Prince  was  entering  the  field  of  glory  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  to  make  his  first  proof  in  arms,  under  the  cham- 
pion of  Christendom.  The  Prince  of  Waldeck,  meanwhile,  conducted 
bv  the  road  the  quota  of  the  Circles,  which  consisted  of  the  forces  of 
Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  other  German  provinces.  The  army  of  Li- 
beration, altogether,  amounted  to  f>4,000  men  ;  namely,  24,000  Poles, 
and  40,000  Germans. 

It  was  impossible,  amongst  so  many  princes  and  distinguished  ge- 
nerals, that  there  should  not  be  some  competition  for  the  supreme  com- 
mand ;  and  such  competition,  in  a  great  crisis,  often  causes  the  failure 
of  the  most  important  enterprises.  But  in  this,  of  saving  Vienna,  a 
hero,  more  wise  than  Agamemnon,  influenced  the  bravest  minds  by  a 
sense  of  his  merits  alone ;  and  such  reverence  preserved  harmony  be- 
tween the  chiefs.  The  King  of  Poland  loved  glory,  but  it  was  the 
glory  conceded  by  real  confidence.  When  he  entered  the  plains  of 
Vienna,  renown  preceded  him ;  she,  who  had  rendered  his  name  fa- 
mous amongst  the  most  distant  nations;  and  he  knewthat'he  had  beeu 
sought  as  its  only  saviour.  But  Sobieski  never  assumed  a  dictation, 
over  any  one  there :  the  most  eminent  chiefs,  however,  of  the  allied 
troops,  came  voluntarily  to  receive  orders  from  him  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  him,  to  command  the  elect  soldiery  of 
Europe.    He  dr  ew  out  the  plan  of  the  battle  ;  which  was  to  be  dis- 
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posed  in  three  strong  lines,  with  a  corps  of  reserve.  The  troops  of 
Austria,  and  those  of  the  Elector  of  8axony,  were  on  the  left  wing. 
Those  of  the  circles  of  Franconia  and  Swabia,  and  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  formed  the  centre  ;  and  the  Polish  army  was  to  constitute  the 
right  wing.  The  battalions  and  the  wjuadrons  were  so  mingled,  that 
the  different  nations  were  not  distinguishable,  and  the  whole  appeared 
as  one  body. 

The  first  line  was  the  most  extended  ;  its  wings,  in  some  sort,  were  unfixed, 
and  left  free  to  wheel  round  and  enclose  its  flanks  on  occasion.  This  line  was 
formed,  in  the  order  following : 

7  Squadrons  of  Bavaria 
10  Squadrons  of  Imperial  troops 
The  Brigades  of  Cavalry,  Polish 


6  Squadrons  of  Imperial  Cavalry 

5  Squadrons  of  Saxon  Cavalry 

6  Battalions  of  the  Circles 
5  Battalions  of  Bavaria 
4  Squadrons  of  the  Circles 

which  closed  the  right  wing  of  the  first  line. 

THE  SECOND  LINE. 

8  Squadrons  of  Cavalry,  Imperial 

4  Squadrons  of  Cavalry,  Saxony 

5  Battalions  of  Infantry,  Imperial 
4  Battalions 
3  Battalions  of  Bavaria 
3  Squadrons  of  Cavalry,  of  theCircles 

which  closed  the  right  wing  of  the  second  line. 


The  Regiments  of  Infantry,  Polish 
The  Regiments  of  Hussars,  Polish 


5  Squadrons  of  Bavaria 
8  Squadrons  of  Imperial  troops 
Tlie  Brigades  of  Cavalry,  Polish 
The  Regiments  of  Infantry,  Polish 
The  Hussars,  Polish 


THE  THIRD   LINE,  AND  CORPS  OF  RESERVE. 

6  Squadrons  of  Cavalry,  Imperial  4  Squadrons  of  Cavalry,  Bavaria 

3  Squadrons  of  Cavalry,  Saxony  6  Squadrons  of  Cavalrv,  Imperial 

2  Battalions  of  Infantry,  Imperial  The  Cavalry,  Polish 

2  Battalions  of  Infantry,  Saxony  The  Infantry,  Polish 

3  Battalions  of  Infantry,  Bavaria  The  Hussars,  Polish 

which  closed  the  ri^ht  wing  of  the  third  line. 

This  wing  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Stanislaus  Jahlonowski,  Great 
General  of  the  Crown.  The  divisions  and  the  columns  were  led  by  Chiefs 
whose  names  will  live  for  ever  in  history.    They  are, 

Nicholas  Sionieuoski,  General  of  the  Camp. 

Raphael  I.ezezynski,  Standard-bearer  of  tnc  Crown,  (father  of  Stanislaus,  the 

future  King  of  Poland.) 
Andrew  Potocki.  Palatine  of  Cracovia, 
Ernest  DeuhoflT,  Palatine  of  Vilna. 
Martin  Kouski,  Grand-Master  of  Artillery. 
Stephen  Biedzinski,  General-Master  of  the  Camp. 
Generals,  Dennar  and  Lozinski. 

THE  CENTRE  LfNE, 

Being  composed  of  the  troops  of  different  States,  was  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  the  King  of  Poland  ;  but  the  different  corps  were  commanded  by 
their  respective  Princes  or  Generals. 

The  Imperial  troops  were  led  by 

Lieut.-Gencral  of  Cavalry,  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Laweuburg. 
Field- Marshal  I."u:ut.  Rabatta. 
Lieut.  Field-Marshal  Dunewald. 
Major-Gencrals  Condola,  and  Palfi 
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The  Bavarians,  and  troops  of  the  Circles,  by 

Maximilian  Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

The  Prince  of  Waldeck. 

Field-Marshal  Prmce  of  Bareith.  » 

Field-Marshal  Degenfeld.  * 

Generals  of  Cavalry,  Munster  and  Fanao. 

Major-Generals,  Steiuau,  Thungen,  Rumpel,  and  Iteusse. 

TILE  LEFT  WING. 

The  Saxons  luul  at  their  head  their  Elector, 
John  George  III. 
Field-Marshal  Goltz. 
Field-Marshal  Fleminir. 

Generals  of  Cavalry,  Christian  of  Saxony,  and  Count  Frantmansdorflf. 

The  Imperial  and  First  Auxiliary  and  Polish  troops,  were  commanded  by 
The  Prince  of  Lorrain,  Charles  V. 
The  Margrave  of  Baden. 
The  General  of  Cavalry,  Caprara.  . 
Marslial  I^eslie. 

Lieut.-Marshal  Lewis  of  Baden,  Prince  of  Salm. 
Duke  of  Croi,  Lieut-Marshal  Prince  Lubomirski. 
Major^Generals  MerCi,  Halville,  Dippenthal,  Scliuu,  and  TaaflTe. 

To  these  illustrious  chiefs,  two  Princes  of  Neubourg,  brothers  of  the  Em- 
press ;  two  Princes  of  Wirtemberg ;  two  of  Holstein  ;  one  of  Hesse  Cassel ; 
one  of  Hohenzollem ;  joined  themselves  as  volunteers ;  to  whom  was  also  added, 
the  young  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  has  since  made  his  name  so  celebrated  ; 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  Prince  of  Saxc-Lawenbourcr,  the  Duke  of 
Anhalt  with  his  two  sons,  the  Prince  of  Eisenach ;  besides  several  Princes  and 
Counts  of  Alsace,  and  the  Marquess  of  Gasnil,  a  noble  Savoyard. 

The  King  having  appointed  each  his  post,  set  down  in  writing,  with 
his  own  hand,  the  order  of  march,  and  the  disposition  for  battle.  He 
put  in  reserve  a  body  of  troops,  which,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
engaged  in  the  field,  were  to  harass  the  enemy  on  their  flanks,  and 
throw  relief  into  the  town.    "  That  is  in  case,"  added  the  King,  "  we 
do  not  beat  him  back  so  soon  as  we  expect."  Sobieski  knew  he  needed 
not  to  harangue  the  brave  men  lie  commanded.    He  moved  forward, 
and  all  the  army  was  in  motion.    Two  roads  led  to  the  enemy ;  the 
one  sufficiently  commodious,  but  long,  winding  along  the  shores  of  the 
Danube  ;  the  other  extremely  difficult,  across  the  mountains,  but  two- 
thirds  shorter.    The  safety  of  Vienna  depended  upon  a  moment,  for 
the  besieged  seemed  already  to  hang  over  the  abyss.    From  the  time 
the  King  of  Poland  bad  begun  to  approach  the  city,  the  Grand 
Vizier  had  sworn  to  complete  its  destruction.    The  attacks  had  re- 
doubled; the  counterscarp  was  destroyed,  the  palisades,  in  many 
places,  torn  up,  and  the  ditches  filled  by  the  Turks.   Grenades,  stones, 
javelins,  thrown  by  machines  ingeniously  constructed,  besides  cannon- 
balls  and  shells,  poured  day  and  night  on  the  besieged.    The  Mussul-  • 
men,  excited  by  fury  at  the  opposition  which  yet  remained,  trebled 
their  activity  ;  while  the  inhabitants,  prostrate  with  despair,  and  the 
soldiery  sinking  by  fatigue,  could  only  make  a  very  feeble  resistance. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  arrival  of  any  succour  was  prayed  for 
at  this  juncture.    Sobieski  guessed  it  well,  and  therefore  judged  it 
best  to  choose  the  promptest  way,  rather  than  the  securest.  Tardi- 
ness might  be  ruin.    With  this  view  he  took  that  one  of  the  two 
roads  by  which  he  could  most  readily  reach  the  enemy,  and  strike  him 
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with  a  sudden  terror.  But  to  give  the  easiest  ground  of  march  to 
the  troops  of  the  empire,  as  it  was  his  design  to  occupy  both  roads,  he 
ordered  them  to  follow  the  highway  along  the  Danube,  as  far  as  Klos- 
ternenburg ;  while  he  took  the  road  of  the  forest  with  his  Poles,  and 
would  make  direct  to  the  point  fixed  for  re-union,  on  Hlount  Ka- 
lenberg. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  the  camp  of  Tulne  was  broken  up ;  and 
after  a  most  toilsome  day,  the  Poles  arrived  in  the  night  at  Konigslet- 
ton,  a  small  town,  now  reduced  to  ashes.  The  next  day  presented 
them  still  more  difficulties,  for  at  almost  every  step  it  was  necessary 
to  widen  the  path,  to  cut  open  roads,  and  often  to  construct  bridges 
across  the  precipices,  where  they  had  to  drag  over  the  caunon.  Steep 
mountains  were  to  be  scaled,  and  the  ammunition  carried  up  those  lad- 
dery  heights.  A  whole  regiment  scarcely  sufficed  to  bring  up  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  waggons  with  stores 
and  provisions  to  keep  pace  with  the  troops.  Thus  the  harassed  sol- 
diers were  obliged  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest ;  and  the  cavalry  horses  could  only  be  fed  with  the  leaves  of  oak, 
and  other  trees.  The'two  following  days  carried  fatigue  and  privation 
to  their  height,  for  a  dreary  solitude  now  surrounded  the  army.  Im- 
penetrable thickets,  rocky  mountains,  precipices  formed  by  torrents, 
presented  innumerable  and  continual  obstacles,  which,  however,  were 
to  be  surmounted,  and  with  speed. 

The  King,  always  on  horseback,  always  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  sometimes  broken  down  with  their  toil,  encouraged  them  by 
his  example,  (for  none  saw  him  take  rest,)  and  by  a  gentleness  of  tem- 
per, which  combined  in  him  with  heroic  ardour  and  depth  of  thought. 
During  the  night  of  the  10th,  while  he  watched  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  he  wrote  to  the  Queen  : — "  The  labours  of  the  march,  added 
to  the  scantiness  of  provisions,  have  made  us  so  slim,  that  we  might 
now  bound  away  and  chace  a  deer  on  foot."  While  the  hero  Sobieski 
thus  jested  on  the  personal  hardships  of  war,  the  troops  of  the  empire 
continued  their  less  difficult  march,  by  the  high  road,  directing  their 
course  towards  the  rendezvous  in  the  mountains.  At  length,  on  the 
1 1th  day  of  September,  towards  the  close  of  evening,  all  the  Christian 
army  united  itself  on  the  summit  of  the  Kalenberg. 

One  of  the  finest,  but  also  most  terrible  spectacle  of  human  grandeur, 
was  thence  descried.  The  vast  plain  that  surrounds  the  city,  and  the 
isles  of  the  Danube,  were  covered  with  pavilions  and  tents.  An  innu- 
merable quantity  of  horses,  camels,  buffaloes,  and  nearly  300,000  troops 
in  motion  !  swarms  of  Tartars,  who  skirted  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ; 
the  tremendous  firing,  which  poured  in  upon  the  besieged  ;  a  great  city, 
now  only  distinguishable  by  the  points  of  steeples  through  clouds  of 
smoke  and  immense  volcanos  of  names, — formed  the  terrific  scene. 

Signals  from  the  mount,  immediately  announced  to  the  besieged  the 
succours  that  had  arrived ;  and  the  people,  scarcely  crediting  the  bliss- 
ful tidings,  gazing  through  their  telescopes  from  the  tower  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's church,  pt-rceived  the  lances  and  the  banners  of  the  Polish  horse. 
The  extremities  of  a  lung  siege  must  have  In-en  suffered,  the  horror  of 
being  doomed  to  the  sabre  of  a  conqueror,  or  to  slavery  in  a  land  of  bar- 
barians been  felt,  to  comprehend  the  joy  that  revived  the  city.  Hut 
fear  instantly  returned.    Kara  Mustapha,  with  so  large  a  force,  would 
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not  be  easily  driven  from  the  prey  so  near  his  very  grasp  !  and  the  dread 
of  the  encounter  paralyzed  hope.  The  Janissaries  and  the  Spahis  were 
ranged  in  order  of  battle,  and  all  seemed  prepared  for  the  contest.  So- 
bieski,  after  having  examined  the  dispositions  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
coolly  observed  to  the  Princes  and  Generals  who  rode  with  him,  "  This 
man  is  badly  posted — we  shall  beat  him/'  Mons.  de  Coyer  judiciously 
remarks,  that  this  exclamation  is  not  to  be  taken  for  one  of  those  ora- 
cular phrases,  spoken  with  the  intention  of  exciting  confidence :  and 
he  instances  similar  judgment  in  Marshal  Viiliers,  who,  when  serving 
in  the  Cevennes,  predicted  the  defeat  of  Marshal  Tallard,  from  being 
made  acquainted  with  his  bad  position  at  the  battle  of  Hochshet. 

The  infantry  of  Saxony  was  in  advance,  and  took  up  its  position  in 
the  Convent  of  the  Chartreux,  situated  on  the  mountain,  (Kalenberg) 
but  the  enemy  who  was  beneath  remained  still.  A  few  volunteers 
only,  advanced ;  but  after  some  slight  skirmishing,  these  Turkish  videttes 
retired  upon  their  lines. 

Vienna,  the  object  of  such  perils  and  such  labours,  the  point  to  be 
gained  by  so  many  distinguished  persons,  was  only  at  the  distance  of 
two  leagues.  This  space,  in  reality  so  inconsiderable,  was  now  too 
formidable  to  be  got  over  in  a  single  day.  The  Kalenl>erg  presents 
towards  the  Danube,  rocks  and  precipices ;  but  the  side  that  faces  the 
city  shows  a  more  easy  slope,  which  may  be  ascended  in  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  summit  is  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  in  which  stands  the 
Hermitage  of  the  Chartreux ;  and  lower  down,  an  ancient  castle  is 
situated.  On  the  side,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  vines  are  cul- 
tivated ;  and  four  paths,  known  only  to  the  wood-cutters  and  the  vine- 
dressers, conduct  to  the  top.  By  these  paths  the  army  on  the  summit 
must  descend. 

The  villages  of  Nussdorrf,  Vahring,  Heiligsstad,  Baling,  Kernals, 
and  others,  were  occupied  by  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  fenced 
with  a  threatening  artillery.  Redoubts  and  batteries  covered  this 
ground ;  which,  from  its  inequality,  was  a  great  difficulty  to  the  Libe- 
rators. The  King,  having  remarked  all  these  circumstances,  saw  the 
impossibility  of  surmounting  so  many  obstacles  at  once ;  and  noting  the 
most  essential  points  to  be  gained  first,  he  gave  bis  orders  accordingly, 
that  the  courage  and  resolution  of  his  troops  should  be  next  day  shown. 
The  princes  and  generals  agreed  to  his  determination ;  and  night  seem- 
ed to  hasten,  to  veil  in  its  darkness  so  many  thousands  of  men  eager  to 
shed  the  blood  of  each  other.  This  night,  indeed,  preceded  one  of  the 
most  important  days  which  ever  marked  the  calendar  of  Europe;  the 
day  in  which  it  was  to  be  decided,  whether  Vienna  was  to  fall  before 
.Mahomet  the  IV.,  and  to  suffer  the  fate  of  Constantinople  under  Ma- 
homet the  II. !  Whether  the  empire;  of  the  West,  was  to  be  added  to 
that  of  the  East!  Whether,  asks  Mons.  de  Coyer,  Europe  itself  might 
remain  Christian  ?  We  shall  see  the  issue  of  the  event,  and  to  whom 
the  empire  of  Germany  owes  its  place  in  Christendom. 


[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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I. — ADVENTURE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

It  was  after  General  Proctor's  unfortunate  defeat,  and  whilst 
retreating  from  the  frontier  of  Niagara,  I  found  myself  with  another 
subaltern  and  a  small  party  of  men,  winding  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  in  a  large  open  boat.    We  came  up  with  some  ladies  and  in- 
valids who  had  been  left  behind,  and  I  was  introduced  by  the  wife  of 
an  officer  to  an  interesting  French  lady,  young  and  unmarried.    I  was 
requested  to  take  her  under  my  care,  and  escort  her  to  her  destina- 
tion, as  our  boats  afforded  the  only  means  by  which  she  might  join  her 
friends.    As  may  well  be  conceived,  I  was  not  sorry  to  undertake  the 
office  of  guardian,  and  placing  Mademoiselle  with  all  care  in  our  boat, 
we  continued  our  voyage.    When  the  shades  of  evening  were  closing 
around  us,  a  lowering  sky  proclaimed  that  a  storm  was  at  band,  and 
whilst  rounding  a  bluff  point  of  rock,  rising  high  in  precipitous  cliffs 
above  the  heaving  waters  of  the  lake,  severe  gusts  of  wind,  accompa- 
nied with  rain,  beat  directly  in  our  faces,  and  continuing  to  increase, 
obliged  us  to  pull  into  a  creek  for  shelter.    We  found  a  miserable  hut 
at  the  head  or  the  creek,  and  the  fisherman  who  occupied  it,  after  as- 
sisting us  to  haul  our  boat  on  shore,  to  secure  it  from  the  effects  of  the 
storm,  informed  us,  that  three  miles  further  in  the  woods  there  was  a 
comfortable  house  where  the  lady  might  be  accommodated.  Leaving 
the  men  in  possession  of  the  hut,  my  brother  subaltern  and  myself  set 
out  with  Mademoiselle  ;  we  easily  found  the  way  to  the  farm-house,  as 
it  was  not  quite  dark  when  we  arrived,  and  found  it  occupied  by  a 
young  female,  left  in  charge  of  it  by  the  owners.    A  comfortable  fire 
and  good  cheer  rewarded  our  toils ;  and  we  sat  up  till  a  late  hour,  loth  to 
leave ;  but  feeling  it  our  duty  to  the  men,  and  the  impropriety  of  spend- 
ing the  night  in  a  house  occupied  by  two  defenceless  females,  we  were 
compelled  to  return  to  our  party.    At  last  we  tore  ourselves  from  the 
farm-house,  and  bearing  each  a  torch  of  split  pine,  we  proceeded  on 
our  way  towards  the  shores  of  the  lake.    The  wind  blew  in  mournful 
gusts  through  the  dark  woods ;  the  path  was  intricate :  uuskilled  in 
the  management  of  our  torches,  they  were  speedily  extinguished ;  and 
stumbling  over  the  fallen  trees,  we  soon  lost  all  traces  of  the  path.  I 
urged  my  companion,  who  was  greatly  bewildered  by  our  disagreeable 
situation,  to  quicken  his  steps ;  but  we  had  not  advanced  far  before  we 
found  ourselves  entangled  in  thick  brush-wood.    What  was  now  to  be 
done  we  knew  not — uncertain  where  the  farm-house  lay  which  we  had 
just  quitted,  we  could  not  retrace  our  steps.    If  we  wandered  farther, 
we  might  either  perish  in  a  morass,  or  be  lost  for  ever  in  the  boundless 
forest  which  surrounded  us.     The  prowling  wolf  and  bear  were  not 
forgotten  by  us — at  last  a  thought  struck  mo.    Finding  ourselves  un- 
der a  large  tree,  we  got  up  into  it,  and  exerting  our  lungs  to  the  utmost, 
we  roared  out  conjointly,  and  at  intervals,  "  We  're  lost  in  the  woods  ! 
— We  're  lost  in  the  w-o-o-ds !"    After  continuing  this  exercise  for 
some  time,  a  faint  hollo  answered  us,  which  gradually  lwcame  stronger, 
until  the  barking  of  the  fisherman's  dog,  and  a  light  glimmer  through 
the  trees  set  our  minds  at  rest.    The  fisherman  soon  joined  us,  and 
conducted  us  in  safety  to  his  hut.    He  told  us  that  happening  to  go 
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out  for  wood  to  replenish  his  fire,  he  had  heard  our  cries,  which  the 
wind  bore  towards  hhn,  and  judging  from  whom  they  proceeded,  he 
lost  no  time  in  setting  out  in  search  of  us. 

II. — THE  LOST  DRAGOON. 

It  is  not  aenexally  known  that  underneath  the  walls  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  there  is  a  range  of  gloomy  vaults,  in  which  are  en- 
tombed many  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  the  Irish  capital.  This  ceme- 
tery has  been  for  many  years  shut  up ;  and  about  the  time  when  it 
began  to  be  disused,  the  melancholy  and  affecting  circumstance  hap- 
pened which  I  am  now  going  to  relate.  An  officer  of  the  4th  Dragoons, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  affections  of  a  fair  Hibernian  maid,  and  whilst 
every  preparation  was  making  for  that  consummation  most  devoutly  to 
be  wished  for  by  an  attached  and  youthful  pair,  chanced  to  be  on 
guard  at  the  Castle.  Lounging  about  in  his  uniform,  and  exhibiting 
to  the  admiring  eyes  of  many  a  love-sick  damsel  his  handsome  person, 
set  off  with  all 

"  The  pomp  and  panoply  of  glorious  war," 

a  funeral  prpcession  passed  him  ;  and  seeing  that  the  remains  of  some 
person  of  consequence  were  about  to  be  consigned  to  their  parent 
earth  in  a  private  and  unostentatious  manner,  curiosity  prompted  him 
to  follow  in  the  melancholy  train.  The  procession  took  the  direction 
of  the  College ;  and,  passing  under  the  archway,  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  vaults.  Here  was  seen  the  last  of  the  gallant  soldier. 
He  was  missed  from  his  guard  :  his  place  at  the  mess-table  (which  he 
used  to  enliven  with  his  hilarity  and  good-humour,)  remained  empty 
that  evening.  The  following  morning  his  mistress,  in  the  figurative 
language  of  the  East,  "  dropped  the  anchor  of  hope  in  a  harbour  of 
anxiety ;"  and  conjecture  was  at  a  stand-still  to  account  for  his  pro- 
tracted absence.  Months,  a  year  rolled  past,  still  no  tidings  of  the 
absentee.  At  last  another  funeral  wended  its  way  towards  the  Tri- 
nity vaults.  The  mourners  descended  into  their  dark  recesses.  In 
passing  along  one  of  the  sepulchral  galleries,  their  feet  crushed  the 
mouldering  bones  of  a  skeleton.  Imagine  their  astonishment,  when 
they  observed  beside  it  a  steel  casque  and  rusted  sabre.  On  examining 
the  bones,  the  flesh  seemed  to  have  been  eaten  off  them  by  voracious 
rats.  The  sword-belt  and  pouch  were  also  nearly  devoured :  and  after 
a  great  deal  of  speculation  as  to  the  identity  of  the  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual, who  evidently  had  strayed  into  the  vaults  on  a  former  occasion, 
had  lost  himself  in  their  gloom,  had  been  starved  to  death,  and  finally 
devoured,  it  was  eventually  found  out  to  be  the  young  and  ill-fated 
dragoon. 

III.— -AN  BNNDBKIIABNBR. 

An  ensign  of  the  gallant  Enniskillen  regiment  (the  27th),  who  had  just 
been  goretted,  was  travelling  by  the  mail  in  Ireland  to  join  his  corps. 
Hearing  a  passenger  on  the  coach  make  some  comments  on  the  regi- 
ment which  he  did  not  relish, — "  Yon  thief  of  the  world  !"  says  he, 
"  is  it  after  abusing  my  own  regiment  ye  are,  and  me  sitting  here  to 
hear  it.  Guard,  lend  us  your  pistols,  and  stop  the  coach."  The  ac- 
commodating guard  obeyed  orders ;  and  the  combatants  had  a  round  at 
each  other  by  the  side  of  the  road.    The  same  officer,  when  advanced 
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to  the  rank  of  Field-officer,  had  a  servant,  "  a  nate  boy  from  sweet 
Tipperary."  On  going  into  action  one  fine  morning,  he  ordered  Pat 
to  remain  in  the  rear  to  look  after  his  baggage.  In  the  heat  of 
the  action  a  spent  ball  struck  the  JMajor,  which  stunned  him ;  on 
recovering  his  senses,  he  found  Pat  in  the  middle  of  the  sauare,  and 
trying  to  stuff  him  into  a  snck.  "  Thunder  and  'ounds !  wtat  are  ye 
doing  here,  ye  born  rascal ;  didn't  I  tell  ye  to  remain  with  the  bag- 
gage ?'* — "  Sure,  and  I  thought  ye'r  honour  was  kilt,  and  I  only 
wanted  to  give  ye  Christian  burial.  * 

/?.  M.  College,  Dec.  1828.  J.  E.  A. 


II YDROGRAPH  Y. 
NO.  I. 

THE  WORKS  OF    THE    LATE  CAPTAIN  T.  HUM),   It.   N.   II Y  DROC.  II A  I'H  KB  TO  THE 

ADMIRALTY. 

Havinu,  in  our  former  number,  taken  a  brief  view  of  Modern  Hydrography, 
in  which  we  noticed  principally  the  surveys  at  present  in  course  of  progress,  we 
now  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly  the  works  of  that  nature  winch  have 
been  contributed  by  various  individuals.  In  doing  this,  we  hope  lo  be  consi- 
dered as  actuated  exclusively  by  a  desire  of  awarding  to  merit  that  tribute  which 
is  its  due.  The  historian,  or  the  biographer,  records,  in  glowing  language,  the 
feats  of  valour  achieved  in  the  day  of  battle  ;  and  we  would  ask,  why  should 
not  merit,  in  an  equally'.useful  shape,  find  its  place  in  the  annals  of  our  country  ? 
Warlike  operations,  on  an  enemy's  coast,  require  as  much  the  aid  of  local  know- 
ledge, as  those  of  the  general  in  the  field  ;  perhaps  more  so  ;  and  the  procuring 
of  either  is  frequently  attended  with  danger. 

The  expedition  conducted  by  Captain  Owen  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances 
of  the  justness  of  this  remark,  even  from  the  effects  of  climate  alone  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  avocation  of  the  surveyor  in  its  simplest  form,  it  is  one  which  evin- 
ces a  spirit  of  activity,  and  desire  to  be  of  service  ;  one  which  supplies  himwitli 
local  knowledge  of  places  that  may  become  future  theatres  of  war,  and  thereby 
stamps  his  services  with  additional  value. 

In  pursuing  our  notices  of  maritime  surveys,  we  have  first  selected  those  of 
the  late  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty ;  which,  like  many  more,  from  their 
disproportion,  in  point  of  magnitude  to  other  works  of  the  same  nature,  we  did 
not  stop  to  notice  in  the  general  view  of  them  with  which  we  first  set  out.  Their 
limited  number  in  the  present  instance,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  was  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  the  appointment  they  were  the  means  of  procuring  for 
their  author  to  the  station  of  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty.  It  is  not  our  ob- 
ject to  follow  this  officer  throughout  his  services  in  the  Navy,  as  this  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  Naval  Biography,  the  contributions  which  he  ren- 
dered in  Hydrography  being  the  object  before  us. 

As  early  as  1771,  we  find  him  busily  employed,  assisting  in  the  survey  of  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  under  the  direction  of  Des  Bants ; 
and  his  exertions  were  of  much  valuable  service  in  the  construction  of  the  charts 
of  that  part  of  the  American  coast.  It  was  here  he  first  displayed  the  inclina- 
tion for  that  branch  of  his  profession  which  was  destined  to  be  the  means  of 
raising  him  to  the  conspicuous  station  in  it  which  he  afterwards  held. 

After  visiting  various  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  course  of  his  profession 
led  him,  having  obtained  his  commission  as  lieutenant,  he  was  appointed  in 
Surveyor-General  of  Cape  Breton  ;  but  we  are  attracted  now  by  his  princi- 
pal work,  the  Survey  of  the  Bermuda  islands.  To  this  servier  he  was  appointed 
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id  1789,  and  the  highly  creditable  manner  in  which  he  completed  his  task,  will 
ever  reflect  honour  on  his  talents  and  perseverance.  Fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  delineating  minutely  the  features  of  a  place  which  was  likely  to  become 
the  scene  of  a  future  naval  depot,  he  constructed  his  plan  of  these  islands  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  large  to  answer  every  purpose  their  increasing  interest  might 
demand,  and  this  labyrinth  of  rocks  occupied  the  interval  of  nine  years  in  sur- 
veying, during  which  time  he  received  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Comman- 
der. Cm  his  return  to  England*  at  the  expiration  of  the  above  period,  he  em- 
ployed four  years  more  in  the  completion  of  his  drawings,  from  which  some 
idea  may  l>e  formed  of  the  great  attention  to  -minutiae  he  had  observed  in  his 
survey.  The  plan  of  these  islands,  published  by  the  Admiralty  from  the  above 
survey,  bears  no  comparison  to  it  in  point  of  scale,  and  is  merely  sufficient  to 
show  the  line  at  which  danger  commences  in  approaching  them.  Their  naviga- 
tion is  so  intricate,  and  the  hidden  dangers  about  them  so  numerous,  that  no 
one  thinks  of  frequenting  them  without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot. 

The  next  work  which  we  possess  of  Captain  Hurd's  is,  his  excellent  survey  of 
Falmouth  harbour,  and  Helfbrd  river,  with  the  adjacent  coast ;  which  bears  the 
date  of  1806.  In  the  following  year  he  was  dispatched  by  the  Admiralty  in  the 
capacity  of  their  llydrographer,  to  survey  the  bay  of  Brest,  for  the  use  of  our 
squadron  on  that  coast ;  a  survey  from  which  the  present  chart  of  that  place  is 
constructed.  In  performing  this  duty,  he  was  much  disappointed  in  not  meeting 
with  that  assistance  which  he  naturally  looked  for  in  a  British  squadron,  and  was 
left  entirely  to  his  own  resources  :  a  proof  of  the  state  of  infancy  in  which  the 
science  of  nautical  survey  ing  then  was  in  the  Navy,  as  we  before  observed.  He 
was  afterwards  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  here  his  operations  in  the  active 
employment  of  surveying  terminated. 

The  office  of  llydrographer  to  the  Admiralty  having  become  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  the  services  of  Cap- 
tain Ilurd  had  proved  him  fullv  equal  to  the  duties  of  that  situation,  and  in 
1807  he  was  appointed  to  it.  T'liese  duties,  in  which  the  general  safety  of  the 
British  Navy  is  in  a  great  measure  involved,  were  rendered  more  arduous,  and 
required  more  attention,  on  account  of  the  very  imperfect  state  in  which  our 
knowledge  of  Hydrography  tlien  was.  He  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  pro-  » 
moting,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  ends  of  this  science ;  not  only  in  the  la- 
borious duty  of  collecting  and  compiling  from  all  good  materials  within  his 
reach,  but  in  encouraging  those  officers  who  turned  their  attention  to  survey- 
ing, and  employing  the  influence  of  his  station  in  sending  them  out  iu  expedi- 
tions of  this  nature  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Among  the  principal  surveys 
which  were  instituted  and  carried  on  under  his  auspices,  were  those  of  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland,  the  Bahama  islands,  the  Mediterranean,  the  coasts  of 
Australia,  and  the  extensive  one  of  the  coasts  of  Africa,  abroad  ;  while  those  of 
the  English  Channel,  and  the  entrances  of  the  river  Thames,  were  going  on  at 
home.  No  one  could  feel  more  than  he  did  the  importance  of  the  office  which 
was  entrusted  to  his  care,  or  the  value  of  those  services  which  were  placed  at  his 
disposal.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  last  situation  during  a  period  of  sixteen 
years,  and,  by  his  death,  which  occurred  in  die  early  part  of  1823,  after  a  series 
of  fifty-five  years  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country,  the  cause  of  Hydrogra- 
phy sustained  the  loss  of  a  zealous  friend  and  supporter:  one  who  had  em- 
ployed all  the  serviceable  part  of  his  life  in  the  advancement  of  a  science  which 
was  at  once  honourable  to  himself,  valuable  to  his  profession  and  to  the  world  at 
large.  During  a  part  of  the  time  that  Captain  Hucd  filled  the  situation  of  lly- 
drographer to  the  Admiralty,  he  also  held  that  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude. Previous  to  his  death  he  was  succeeded  in  this  by  Dr.  T.  Young,  who 
held  it  until  die  dissolution  of  that  Board  in  the  course  of  the  past  year. 
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CUTTING  OUT. 
A   GALLEY  STORY. 


A  thousand  glorious  actions,  that  mifht  claim 
Triumphant  laurels  and  immortal  fame, 

Confused  in  crowds  of  glorious  actions  lie, 

And  troops  of  heroes  undistinguish'd  die. — Addison. 


"  Come,  come,  take  a  tarn  with  that  sort  o'  talk. — Stand  fast  your 
palaver.  You  're  just  like  a  parcel  of  pensioners — last  battle,  last 
breeze  is  always  the  hardest.  What  use  in  making  more  of  a  thing 
nor  it  is  ? — I  knows  what  the  Nile  was  ;  for  I  sarved  with  Sam  Hood 
in  the  Zealous :  and,  as  I've  a  bit  of  a  Trafflygar  token*  about  me,  I 
suppose  I  .knows  someut  o'  that.  So  just  stopper  your  prate  for 
a  while. 

"  I 've  seed  as  much  sarvis  as  most  o'  my  day,  and  I  can  tell  you, 
my  cocks,  (and  there 's  Bill  Tailor  '11  tell  you  the  same,)  your  reg'Jar- 
built  battles  are  no  more, — no,  no  more,  nor  skrimmaging  aside  some 
o*  your  West-Ingee  boat  work. 

"  D  ■  it,  I  knows  what  a  gun  is. — I  knows  a  truck  from  trun- 
nior. — I  knows  pepper  from  powder,  and  a  shot  from  a  shovel — still,  I 

knows,  there 's  a  d  d  deal  of  difference  'twixt  blazing  away  with 

the  barkers  aboard,  and  stealing  into  an  enemy's  port,  like  a  parcel  o' 
pirates,  to  sarve  out  death  in  the  dark  on  his  deck.  I  don't  say  your 
danger's  the  more — nor  I  don't  say  your  enemy's  slaughter's  the  more; 
but  I  say,  when  you  never  tee  neither — why, — your  head 's  all  the 
cooler,  and  I 'm  blowed  but  your  lighter  at  heart. 

"  When  your  blowing  out  brains,  and  lopping  off  fins,  your  work 's 
just  as  well  out  o'  sight.  It's  not  the  best  butcher  that 's  always  the 
bravest, — no  more  nor  your  smartest  that  make  the  most  noise.  No, 
no,  my  bo's.t— I  can  tell  you,  to  fight  for  a  footing  on  an  enemy's 
deck,  with,  may  be,  no  more  in  your  fist  nor  a  capering  cutlasb,  and 
that,  too,  as  brittle  in  the  blade  as  a  bottle,  is  as  different,  ay, — as 
different  from  fighting  you  bull-dogs  aboard,  as  six-water  grog  is  to 
double  allowance. 

**  There 's  never  no  denying,  but  that  a  Beet  in  light  winds,  bearing 
down  on  an  enemy's  line,  may  get  preciously  mauled  afore  they  can 
opvn  their  fire  ; — for  there  was  the  Suicrun,  the  Victory,  the  Lee  Billisle, 
and  a  few  more  of  us  go-along  leaders  the  21st  of  October, J  as  was 
reg'larly  cut  up  in  pork-pieces  afore  even  as  much  as  a  shot  was  re- 
tarned.  It's  galling  enough,  to  be  sure,  to  be  '  stopping  your  vent,' 
(as  Tom  Codd  used  to  call  it,)  when  Crappo's  unreeving  your  gear,  and 
disabling  your  men  and  masts  with  his  long-winded  whistlers  ;  but  once 

alongside,  and  unmuzzle  the  barkers,  and  d  it,  you  know,  the 

day 's  all  your  own. 


•  A  wound.  t  Boy*. 


t  Trafalgar. 
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"  But  just  try  back  for  a  bend  ; — just  look  at  your  cutting-out  jobs. 
— See  what  a  traverse  you  're  sometimes  to  work  in  the  dark  with  your 
boats,  from  not  knowing  the  lie  o'  the  land,  or,  what's  worse,  not  pro- 
perly timing  your  tide.  There  you  are,  ay,  sometimes,  for  four  or 
five  hours  on  a  stretch,  tugging  away  on  your  oara,  afore  you  can  even 
get  sight  o'  your  bird  ;  and  then,  when  you  closes  to  run  her  aboard, 
— you  *re  so  cursedly  blown  in  the  wind,  and  so  fagged  in  the  fins, — 
that  if  it  warn't  for  your  prack,  you 'd  drop  like  a  dog.  It's  all  very 
well  to  catch  Crappo  a  napping,  but  once  awake  to  your  rigs,  |«d  be  '11 
do  you,  or  give  you  the  devil's  own  dose.  /  knows  him  of  old  ;  and 
I  knows  when  he  wants  to  decoy  you, — he's  more  ways — ay,  more  ways 
nor  Poll  Potter  a  pay-day. 

"  Bill,  you  'members  the  time  we  was  down  in  the  Bay,*  what  a 
banging  we  got  in  the  boats  V 

"  You  may  say  that,  my  bo'/'  said  Tailor,  who  had  served  with 
Turner  in  a  former  ship—"  the  time  the  coasters  came  out  under  kiver 
o'  the  fog." 

"  The  same :  I'm  blest,  but  they  weathered  us  there.  Twas  as 
thick  as  burgoo,  the  most  o'  the  morn  ;  and  to  make  us  believe  they  were 
running  the  rig  in  the  fog,  (for  we  never  let  nothing  go  by  in  the 
boats,)  they  sends  out  a  parcel  o'  your  cochmeroy  t  craft,  freighted 
with  nothing  nor  sogers,  who  kept  out  o'  sight  in  the  hold  :  and  know- 
ing for  sartinwe'd  dash  in  among  'em  as  soon  as  diskivered,  they 
dodges  about  till  it  clears ;  when  all  on  a  sudden,  (just  to  tice  out  the 
boats,  which,  you  know,  were  in  chase  in  a  crack,)  they  shapes  a  sham- 
Abram  course, — deadens  their  way  with  ballast-bags  over  the  bows, 
and  let  us  come  up  with  em  hand  over  fist. 

"  Well,  you  know,  just  as  the  barge,  pinnace,  and  two  double-bank'd 
cutters — (for  'twas  only  a  fortnight  afore  the  launch  was  sunk  by  a 
shot  from  the  shore) — well,  just  as  we 'd  picked  out  four  o'  the  largest, 
and  each  boat  rows  out,  and  runs  alongside  to  take  quiet  possession, 
(for  we  never  dreamt  they 'd  as  much  as  a  musket  aboard — )  up  pops 
a  parcel  o'  your  parley-voo  sogers,  and  lets  fly  the  infarnalest  fire  that 
ever  was  poured  upon  man.  There  we  all  went  staggering  astarn — 
there  wasn't  a  soul  as  escaped  in  the  barge.  There  was  the  killed 
and  kicking,  dropping  every  way  at  once — some  across  the  gunnel — 
some  on  the  tops  of  the  thwarts — some  laying  under,  and  winged  up, 
like  ballast,  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  whilst  the  few  hands  as  was 
left  with  life  were  bleeding  and  bailing  all  the  way  back  to  the  ship  : 
for,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  frigate  was  to  leeward, — and  the  fore 
lug  brought  us  aboard — " 

"  Did  the  other  boats  buy  it  V  asked  one  of  the  group  assembled 
round  the  fore  bits. 

"  To  be  sure  they  did,"  said  Turner — "  though  not  so  badly  cut  up 
as  the  barge  ;  and  what 's  more,  they  had  to  up  stick  for  the  barkey, 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

"  Howsomever,  we  made  amends  for  it  after,  on  the  West-Ingee  sta- 
tion— for,  you  see,  as  soon  as  the  ship  comes  back  to  Spithead,  the 


•  Bay  of  Biscay. 
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first  twenty-five  on  the  books,  as  recovered  their  wounds,  were  drafted 

into  the  G —  e  frigate,  as  was  rutin'  for  foreign  " 

**  Ay,  she  was  the  ship,  she  took  the  shine :  but  it  warn't  wi*  your 
polishing  o'  pins,  and  scrubbing  o'  copper,  as  changed — ay,  colour 
with  every  cloud  as  passed  over  your  pennant.  She 'd  none  o'  your 
chaffing  cheeks— none  o'  your  Irish  purchases,  as  wore  out  your  hemp 
and  your  hands  :  and  as  for  your  blinking  o'  blocks — why,  as  we 
knew  where  (o  clap  'em,  we  just  looked  as  light,  and  I 'm  sartin,  led 
every  thing  fifty  times  fairer,  nor  one  half  o'  your  finniken,  fiddle- 
rigged  craft — no,  no, — she  was  always  like  a  Maltese  biscuit,  rough  and 
ready." 

"  Well,  but  I  say,  Tom,"  interrupted  Tailor,  who  was  more  anx- 
ious to  drag  the  former  into  a  relation  of  a  story,  where  he  was 
aware  Turner  was  the  principal  actor,  than  the  other  he  had  anticipa- 
ted, convinced  that  it  would  prove  more  amusing  to  his  auditory. 
"  Well,  but  never  mind  the  West-Ingec  work  to-night — come  nearer 
home — give  'em  the  Conket  business, — that  '11  give  'em  a  notion  o' 
things." 

"A  notion!"'  said  Turner,  in  a  tone  of  contempt — "  It's  easy  to 
talk  of  a  notion— hut  /  tell  you,  no  one 's  never  a  notion  o'  nothing, 
but  such  as  ave  tasted  the  thing  itself. — Look  at  your  pictur's  stuck 
up  in  your  print-shops — painted  by  a  parcel  o'  know  nothing  chaps,  as 
don't  know  the  main-brace  from  the  captain's  breeches.  D'ye  think  that 
a  dab  of  blue-water — a  brush  of  black  smoke — a  few  round  holes  in 
your  sails,  or  a  stick  tumbling  over  the  side,  can  give  even  the  ghost 
of  a  notion  of  the  work  that 's  going  on  within.  No,  no  ;  my  cocks- 
it  isn't  prating  in  a  pot-house,  or  painting  on  paper,  as  can  come  with- 
in hail  o'  the  naked  truth." 

"  Well !  we  know  that ;  but  never  mind,"  said  Tailor,  perceiving 
that,  like  roost  brave  men,  Tom  felt  a  degree  of  repugnance  at  sound- 
ing his  own  praises — "  give  it  us  for  once  in  a  way — it  does  a  fellow's 
heart  good,  to  sometimes  hear  of  a  bit  of  a  brush." 

"  Well,  well;  1  suppose  you  must  have  her,"  said  Tom — "  but, 
blow  me — though  I 'm  not  a  fellow  as  would  rather  swallow  a  grape- 
shot  nor  a  glass  o'  grog ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  I  doesn't  know  how 
'tis — but,  I 'd  almost  rather  be  in  it  again  nor  tell  it. 

"  Well,  you  see,  when  Bill  and  myself  belonged  to  the  saucy  N  s, 

— Bill!  wasn't  she  a  beauty  ?  I  think  I  never  seed  such  a  craft — why, 
she  *d  wear  in  her  own  length — ay,  and  eat  the  out  o'  the  very  wind 
itself. 

"  Well,  in  one  of  our  cruizes  off  the  Black  rocks— (for,  you  see,  as 
the  skipper  wasn't  altogether  one  of  old  Billy-blue's  *  favour?/?*,  the 
ship  was,  sometimes,  for  a  six  or  seven  months'  spell,  kept  knocking 
about,  as  look-out  frigate  to  the  in-shore  squadron)— and,  as  one  day, 
we  was  working  up  with  an  easterly  wind,  to  connitre  the  French  fleet, 
laying  in  Brest-outer  roads,  the  skipper  sees,  over  the  land,  for  he  al- 
ways went,  like  a  man,  to  the  mast-head  himself,  a  whacking  man-o- 
war  brig,  laying  all  a-taunto,  close  under  the  batteries,  in  Conket  Bay. 
I  was  at  the  mast  at  the  time ;  for,  there  s  Bill  knows,  he  never  trusted 
(that's  in  the  starboard  watch) a  soul  to  take  his  glass  aloft  but  myself. 
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'  Well/  says  he,  squinting  through  his  bring-em-near,  as  he  steady'd 
her  over  the  cap— for,  damme,  he  was  a  fine  fellow — sarch  the  sarvice 
from  Nelson  down,  and,  blow  me,  if  you 'd  a-found  a  finer;  he'd  the 
pluck  of  one  o'  your  reg'lar-built  bull-dogs  ;  he  cared  no  more  for  a 
battery,  nor  he  did  for  a  breeze ;  though,  of  the  two,  I 'm  sartin  he'd 
sooner  be  spiking  a  gun  nor  spilling  a  sail — '  Well,  dam  it,'  says  he, 
*  she  looks  like  a  touch-me-not  too  ;— but  never  mind/  says  he,  shutting 
his  glass,  and  shoving  it  into  my  fist,  '  never  mind,  we  '11  at  her  to- 
night for  all  that' — and  down  he  goes  upon  deck. 

14  Well,  there  was,  *  send  for  the  first  lieutenant ' — *  Mr.  Smith/ 
says  he,  as  soon  as  he  pops  his  head  upon  deck — *  Mr.  Smith/  says 
he,  in  a  half-an-half  laugh,  as  if  to  try  how  the  tother  would  take  it— 
'1  tli ink,'  says  he,  *  we 've  njoh  for  the  boats  to-night.' 

"  Well,  there  was  the  first  leaftenant  rubbing  his  hands,  strutting  up 
and  down  the  deck,  and  cutting  as  many  capers  as  a  midshipman  over 
a  dead  marine — for  you  see  he  felt  himself  more  nor  a  half-made  skip- 
per. Well,  you  know,  as  soon  as  it  gets  wind,  'twas  to  be  a  reg'lar 
volunteering  business  (for,  you  see,  it  flew  through  the  frigate  like  wild- 
fire,) every  man,  fore-and-aft,  from  Dirty- Dick,  at  the  coppers,  to  the 
captain's  coxen,  were  tumbling  up  to  give  in  their  names  for  the  fray. 
There  was  the  skipper  picking  out  the  ablest  hands,  and  saying  to  them 
as  he  didn't  seem  to  think  came  up  to  his  mark, — 'kase,  you  see,  he 
wasn't  the  man  as  would  offend  a  poor  fellow,  as  was  ready  to  risk 
a  fin  in  the  sarvis — no,  not  he — the  men  he  refused,  he  refused  like  a 
man — 'next  time,  my  man — -we'll  have  you  next  time — there's  yet 
plenty/  says  he,  *  to  do  for  us  all.' 

"  Well,  there  was  the  cutting-out  party  as  busy — ay,  as  the  devil 
in  a  gale  o'  wind,  fitting  out  for  the  fun — some  was  a-muffling  oars — 
some  a-sharp'ning  their  cutlasses  on  the  grindstone,  in  the  galley — 
some  fitting  out  the  boats'  magazines — some  sewing  a  piece  of  white 
duck  round  the  left  sleeve  of  their  own,  and  their  messmate's  jackets— 
for  every  man  was  to  wear  a  badge  round  his  arm,  to  mark  him  from 
Crappo — some  were  a-larning  their  new  stations  from  the  first  leafte- 
nant. There  was  Bill  Tailor  a-stationed  aloft  to  lose  the  fore-tau'sle — 
myself  to  cut  the  cable— one  to  take  the  wheel,  'tother  this,  and  'tother 
that: — there  never  vas  a  business  more  properer  plan'd. — Well,  you 
know,  to  come  the  decoy  over  Crappo,  we  works  five  or  six  miles  to 
win' ward  o'  the  port ;  when,  just  a  little  afore  dark,  we  puts  her  head 
off  the  land,  and  makes  all  sail,  to  make  Johnny '  believe  he  was  in 
chase  of  something  we  seed  in  the  offing. 

•*  As  soon  'twas  thoroughly  dark — there  was,  in  studden-sails,  round 
to,  trim  sharp,  and  beat  back  within  three  or  four  mile  o'  the  port. — 
Then  there  was  out  boats,  and  man  and  arm,  in  a  brace  o'  shakes. — 
Well,  just  as  we  were  all  ready  to  shove  off,— the  oars  tossed  up,  and 
the  first  leaftenant  going  over  the  side,  the  skipper  stops  him,  and 
says — *  Smith/  says  he,  *  I  doesn't  know  how  it  is,  but  some  how  or 
other,  I  never  could  be  a  looker  on  in  my  life — so,  if  you've  no  objec- 
tion/ says  he,  '  I'll  take  up  my  birth  in  the  barge.'  This,  in  course, 
puts  Smith  in  a  pet ;  howsomever,  there  was  no  time  for  talk — both  on 
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'era  bundles  into  the  boat — there  was  '  shove  off'—1  success  ' — and  out 
o'  sight  of  the  ship  in  a  crack. 

"  Well,  as  the  wind  and  tide  was  against  us,  we'd  a  tug  of,  ay,  more 
nor  an  bour-and-a-half,  afore  we  finds  ourselves  fairly  in  the  mouth  o* 
the  harbour— I  say,  Bill— some  o'  your  praters  would  a-larned  a  lesson 
that  night—" 

"  You  may  say  that,  bo',"  said  Tailor. 

"  Damme — if  dumb  men  were  ever  more  silent — Why,  we  was  all 
obligated  to  swallow  our  backy-juice,  for  fear  spitting  it  out  should 
alarm  the  sogers  ashore. 

"  The  moon  was  down,  but  the  stars  were  infarnally  bright ;  and, 
what  was  worse,  every  stroke  we  gave,  the  blades  of  our  oars  looked 
all  of  a  blaze — for,  you  know,  with  an  easterly  wind  the  sea  seems 
always  afire. 

"  Well,  the  anchorage  was  as  still  as  a  churchyard — there  was 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  ripple  of  the  tide,  and  the  squeaking, 
whistling  chirrup  of  the  sand-lark  feeding  on  the  beach.  It  was  about 
two  bells,*  in  the  middle  watch  ;  when  just  as  we  gets  within — let's 
see — a  matter  of  three  or  four  cable's  lengths  of  the  craft,  there  was 
lay  on  our  oars  for  the  rest  o'  the  boats  to  come  up — As  soon  as  the 
boats  had  taken  their  station—two  steering  for  one  quarter,  and  two  for 
t'other, — then, — there  was  dash  alongside." 

"  And  a  dashing  business  it  was,"  said  Tailor. 

"  Why,  yes,"  continued  Turner,  *'  the  Frenchmen  were  all  at  their 
quarters — had  their  boarding-nettings  traced-up  fore-and-aft,  and  let 
every  man  Jack  of  us  get  catched  in  the  mashes,  afore  they  offered  to 
fire  as  much  as  a  musket.  There  we  were,  clinging  in  the  shrouds 
and  netting,  like  a  parcel  o'  spread  eagles,  for  Crappo  to  pop  and  pike 
at  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves ;  for  you  see,  we  couldn't  get  down  on  the 
deck.  They  made  mince-meat  of  us  all  in  a  moment — some  fell  on  the 
broad  o'  their  backs  in  the  boats — some  overboard,  and  were  never 
seen  more.  This  here  seam  in  my  check,  was  a  plunge  of  a  pike,  which 
I 'm  sartin  would  'ave  gone  through  both  sides — ay,  and  reg  larly 
spri'-sail-yarded  me,  if  my  quid  hadn't  brought  up  the  pint ;  well,  down 
I  drops  on  the  top  of  a  jolly,  as  was  floored  along  two  o'  the  thawts. 
I  was  a  minute  or  so,  afore  I  comes  to  myself ;  but,  as  soon  as  1  finds 
the  blood  in  my  mouth— here's  at  'em  again,  says  I,  and  in  I  jumps 
head-foremost,  through  one  of  her  ports, — thinking,  in  course,  1  'd  be 
backed  by  the  rest  o'  the  barges'  crew — for,  you  see,  in  a  business  o' 
that  sort,  it  doesn't  do  to  be  looking  astern  to  see  if  you  're  followed  or 
no.  It  was  just  the  port  abreast  of  her  capsten — and,  as  soon  as  I 
gets  a  fair  footing  on  deck, — may  I  never  see  light,  if  I  didn't  clear  the 
whole  starboard  side  of  her  waist  myself — and,  why  ? — bekase  1  thought 
I  was  backed;  and  so  did  the  French,— for  for'ard  they  flies,  like  a 
parcel  o'  dancing  devils  to  get  on  the  folksel.  I  mowed  down,  ay,  four 
or  five  fellows  myself;  for,  you  see,  there  was  no  one  left  as  could  lend 
me  a  hand — though  that,  to  be  sure,  I  didn't  know  at  the  time  :  well, 
just  as  I  turns  round, — thinking,  you  know,  to  rally  up  my  shipmates, 
— who  the  devil  should  front  me,  and  fire  his  pistol  slap  in  my  face, 
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but  the  French  skipper  himself !— down  I  falls  at  his  feet,  for  he  follows 
up  his  fire  with  a  cut  of  his  cutlash,  as  nigh-hand  severed  my  sconce  ! 
The  ball  missed  my  mug — but  it  splintered  my  neck — and  reg'larly 
sprung  my  starboard  collar-bone — What  corned  of  the  boats,  you'd 
better  ax  Bill." 

"  Corned  on 'era !  "  said  Tailor — "'gad,  I  don't  know,  what  'ould 
a-come  on  'em,  if  we  hadn't  cut  and  run  when  we  did — why,  except 
the  first  leaftenant  and  skipper,  there  wasn't  in  all  the  four  boats,  a 
man  on  us, — as  hadn't,  somewhere  or  other,  an  eyelet-hole  worked  in 
his  hide  ;  nor  was  Mister  Crappo  (as  Tom  told  you  just  now)  satisfied 
with  piking  and  peppering  us,  but  he  must  pelt  us  with  all  sorts  of  com- 
bustibles — cold  shot, — top-mauls, — marl-spikes,  and  billets  o'  wood." 

Here  Tailor  paused  to  permit  Turner  to  proceed  ;  but  Tom  insisting 
on  the  speaker's  continuing,  exclaimed — "  Go  on,  Bill— go  on,  I'll 
spell  you  bine-by." 

•*  Well,"  continued  Tailor,  "  as  luck  'ould  have  it, — the  ebb  tide 
drifted  the  boats  clean  out  o'  the  harbour  clear  of  the  batteries — for  as 
to  pulling — there  wasn't  five  men  in  the  fifty,  as  could  even  sit  on  the 
thawts,  much  more  strike-out  at  their  oars — Howsomever,  by  the 
help  of  our  sails,  (tho'  stepping  our  mast  was  no  easy  matter)  we  soon 
fetches  the  frigate  to  leeward.  There  she  was  laying-to  off  the  port 
like  a  pirate.  All  hands  were  on  deck,  waiting  arid  watching  to  see  us 
bring  out  the  brig. — As  soon  as  she  hails  the  barge,  the  captain  sings 
out, — 4  Up  wi'  the  whip,  up  wi'  the  whip  on  the  main-yard  in  a  mo- 
ment,'— to  hoist  in  the  wounded,  you  know, — aye,  and  the  killed,  too  : 
for,  you  see,  in  the  dark,  'twas  no  easy  matter  to  know  the  dead  from 
the  dying. 

"  Well,  there  was  lights  and  lanterns  flying  fore-and-aft  in  a  crack. 
The  doctor,  his  two  mates  and  loblolly-boys,  were  tumbling  up  the 
Ladders  with  bandages,  plaisters,  tow,  tarniquets,  and  what-not  from  the 
cockpit;  for  as  fast  as  whipped  in,  both  killed  and  wounded  were  laid 
'twixt  the  guns  on  the  weather  side  o'  the  waist. 

"  But  the  worst  of  all  was  to  see  the  poor  women  searching  for  their 
husbands.  There  they  were,  snatching  the  lanterns  out  of  each  other's 
fists,  then  shoving  'em  in  our  faces,  and  wiping,  and  swabbing-up  wi' 
their  aprons  the  blood  from  our  mugs,  to  try  and  discarn  their  men. 
There  was  Tom's  poor  wife— (poor  soul,  I'll  mind  her,  as  long  as  I  live) 
— there  she  was,  tearing  her  long  beshivilled  hair,  which  hung  down, 
divided  over  each  shoulder,  for  all  the  world  like  hanks  of  hemp. 
Kase,  as  he  was  one  o'  the  missing,  'twas  only  nat'ral  to  suppose,  he 

was  one  o'  the  six  who  was  piked  o'erboard  from  the  brig.  

Damme,  Tom,"  said  Tailor,  looking  at  Turner,  who  hung  down  his 
head — "  You  needn't  be  ashamed — she  was  a  craft  fit  for  a  skipper — 
and  what 's  more,  I  couldn't  believe  'twas  in  woman  to  think  so  much 
for  a  man,  as  she  did  for  you. — So,  spell,  oh !" — said  Tailor,  thinking  he 
had  satisfied  his  auditory  with  that  part  of  the  narrative  of  which  Tom 
was  deficient. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Tom,  "  as  soon  as  I  comes  to  myself  next  morn- 
ing— where  does  I  find  myself  but  in  the  French  skipper's  cabin — 
hung  up  in  his  cot — laid  out  in  lavender,  and  treated  like  u  lady.  There 
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was  the  captain— let's  see  what  was  his  name  ?— Lee- lee-lee-strange  ; 

and  a  d  d  strange  fellow  he  was.    There  he  was,  sitting  by  my 

side,  giving  me  drink  to  cool  my  mouth,  and,  tending  me,  for  all  the 
world,  like  one  o'  your  Haslar  hags.#  He  sat  up  with  me  two  nights 
himself,  and  not  a  soul  but  the  doctor  he 'd  let  come,  ay,  within  hail 
o'  me.  Well,  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  shift  my  bob,  ashore  I  goes  to 
the  hospital.  There  was  the  skipper  coming  day  after  day,  soinerimes 
bringing  me  fruit,  sometimes  giving  me  money — and  many's  the  bottle 
o'  brandy  he 'd  a  brought  me,  if  the  doctors  had  only  a-let  him.  I 

hard  often  afore  of  your  French  politeness ;  but  d  it,  thinks  I,  this 

is  more  nor  a  bow  or  a  scrape.  What  the  devil  does  he  see  in  me,  says 
I,  one  day  as  he  pulls  out  a  'Polion, — /  'rn  one  of  the  last,  thinks  I,  he 
should  treat  in  this  sort  o'  fashion — for,  you  know,  I  happened  to  be 
the  only  fellow  amongst  us  as  did  him  a  mischief.  Wasn't  I  the  chap 
as  mowed  down  four  of  his  men !  and,  moreover,  didn't  he  lay  me, 
with  his  own  hand,  stretched  for  dead  on  his  deck! 

"  Howsomever,  as  soon  as  I  gets  well  o'  ray  wounds,  they  marches 
me  inland  to  Verdun.  Well,  I  wasn't  there  a  fortnight  afore  the  Go- 
vernor sends  for  me,  and  gets  one  o'  your  tarpeturs  t  to  unlay  his 
parlee-voo-lingoo,  and  tarn  it  into  twice-laid  English.  '  Well,'  says 
the  tarpetur,  *  the  governor  desires  me  to  say,  as  you  brought  a  good 
karector  away  wi'  you  from  Brest — that  if  so  be,  (for  you  see  the 
fellow  spoke  capital  English,) — that  if  so  be,  you 've  any  likin'for  your 
liberty,  you  may  have  it — but  mind/  says  he,  *  it  all  depends  on  your- 
self.' Well,  I  makes  a  sort  o'  a  salam,  for,  you  see,  you  '11  never  do 
nothing  with  Crappo  if  you  don't  bow  and  scrape,  ay,  and  bend  your 
body  almost  double,  like  a  boot-jack.  '  Well,'  says  I,  *  I 've  nothing 
to  say,  no  more  nor  this,  that  liberty 's  sweet  all  the  world  over.* 
Howsomever,  after  a  little  palaver,  the  tarpetur  comes  to  the  pint : 
— '  Well,'  says  he,  •  the  governor  desires  me  to  say,  if  so  be  you've  a 
likin'  that  way,  he  '11  make  you  a  gemraan ;  and,  moreover,  a  leafte- 
nant  in  Bonypartie's  sarvice.' 

"  '  I 'm  obliged  all  the  same,  Sir/  says  I,  making  a  grand  salam  to 
the  governor,  *  but  as  I  never  had  a  tarn  for  the  thing — that 's  to  say, 
never  sarved  my  time  to  the  trade  of  a  gemman — if  it  '&  all  the  same  to 
the  governor,  says  I,  '  I'd  rather  remain  as  I  am.* 

"  Well,  instead  of  giving  him  offence,  1  *m  blest  if  the  old  gemman 
didn't  shake  me  by  the  fist,  and  swore,  as  the  tarpetur  afterwards  told 

me,  I  was  a  d  d  fine  fellow,  and  too  good  a  man  to  be  a  gemman 

in  any  sarvice." 

Note. — This  story  is  founded  on  fact,  and  the  hero  of  it,  is  now 
living  in  London  with  Capt.  M— s  of  the  Navy. 


Nurses  of  Haslar  Hospital,  Portsmouth. 
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TWELVE  YEARS'  MILITARY  ADVENTURE.* 

We  resume  our  notice  of  this  lirely  and  intelligent  narrative.  Sated 
with  India,  we  meant  to  have  made  our  "  salaam,"  and  returned  with 
our  gallant  author  to  Europe;  but  the  mutiny  at  Vellore,  and  the 
prowess  of  our  Indian  brethren  at  Bourbon  and  Java,  arrest  us  by  the 

eferring  to  the  former  catastrophe,  the  author,  who  was  present 
towards  tbe  close  of  the  affair,  after  glancing  at  the  immediate  objects 
of  the  mutineers,  (the  massacre  of  all  the  Europeans  in  the  garrison, 
and  the  keeping  possession  of  the  fort  in  the  name  of  Tippoo's  descend 
ants,)  states  his  belief  that  the  plot  originated  entirely  with  the  Mus- 
sulmans, and  that  the  discontented  Hindoo  Sepoys  were  not  let  into 
the  secret  of  its  ulterior  objects,  although  intended  to  be  employed  as 
tools  in  the  consummation  of  the  deed.  The  scheme  was  principally 
hatched  in  the  first  regiment,  chiefly  composed  of  Mussulmans.  No- 
thing could  be  better  planned  than  the  whole  business,  nor  more  suc- 
cessfully commenced. 

After  relating  the  surprise  and  butchery  of  the  (59th  British  legi- 
ment  and  of  their  own  European  officers  by  tbe  mutineers,  the  author 
proceeds  to  describe  their  discomfiture  and  Annihilation  by  the  prompt 
and  decisive  measures  of  Col.  Gillespie,  who,  at  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  mutiny,  set  out  from  Arcot  with  the  19th  dragoons.  Of  the  mur- 
dered officers  who  lay  stiffening  in  their  gore,  many  were  recognized 
by  the  narrator  as  intimate  friends. 

u  But  the  most  affecting  circumstance  in  this  combination  of  horrors  occurred 
in  the  murder  of  three  officers  belonging  to  one  of  the  Sepoy  battalions.  The 
particulars  transpired  on  the  trial  of  one  of  the  mutineers,  who  was  the  principal 
agent  in  the  business.  These  young  men  lived  together  in  the  same  house,  and, 
on  the  first  alarm,  naturally  endeavoured  to  reach  their  barracks.  But,  on  their 
way,  finding  how  matters  stood,  and  not  being  able  to  gain  the  European  bar- 
racks, they  ran  back  to  their  own  house,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  a  small 
room  where  there  was  a  bath.  They  were  pursued  by  the  mutineers  who  were 
already  in  the  next  room  to  them,  when  one  of  the  young  officers,  hearing  their 
voices,  called  out  '  Now  we  are  safe ;  for  here  is  so  and  so,'  mentioning  the 
name  of  a  young  Sepoy  who  had  been  an  orderly-boy  in  his  father's  house  when 
he  commanded  the  regiment.  Coming  forth  then  from  his  hiding-place,  fol- 
lowed by  his  comrades,  in  full  reliance  on  the  gratitude  of  one  who  had  been  his 
playmate  when  a  boy,  and  whom,  since  he  had  joined  the  regiment,  he  had 
treated  with  every  mark  of  affection  and  tenderness,  he  called  out,  *  so  and  so, 
you  will  save  us.  Tbe  young  villain  replied  with  an  abusive  oath,  and,  level- 
ling his  piece,  shot  his  old  playfellow  and  benefactor  through  the  body.  The 
poor  lads  fled  into  the  bath,  and  were  there  butchered.  I  saw  their  bodies  just 
as  they  lay  after  the  fetal  deed— all  huddled  together  in  the  ba  kt  with  their 
clothes  half  burnt  from  the  fire  of  the  muskets." 

Being  appointed  commanding  engineer  to  the  expedition  against  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Rowley  and  Col. 
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Keating,  the  author  embarked  with  the  latter  on  board  the  Boadicea, 

the  Nereide  being  in  company. 

"  This  was  the  first  time  I  ever  sailed-  in  a  mar>of-war.  The  Boadicea  was  a 
fine  old  English  frigate  of  the  first  class,  with  a  manly,  gallant  crow,  and  com- 
manded by  a  man  who,  whether  we  consider  him  as  a  member  of  society  or  an 
officer,  merited  the  highest  praise,  being  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  were 
associated  or  served  with  nim.  He  had  the  happy  art,  which  few  possess,  of 
keeping  tight  the  reins  of  authority,  without  relaxing  the  bonds  oi  affection. 
Such  was  Captain,  now  Admiral  Sir  Josias  Rowley. 

"  The  Nereide  was  commanded  byCapt.  Willoughby,  a  mau  who  thrust  his 
head  into  every  gun,  and  ran  it  against  every  stone  wall,  he  could  find  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  Moscow.  When  I  knew  him,  his  face  was  cut  and  hacked  in  all 
directions ;  and  since  then,  I  understand,  his  Russian  campaigns  (for  he  was  not 
content  with  sea-fighting)  have  not  left  him  an  eye  to  see  out  of.  While  on  the 
Cape  station,  whether  in  command  of  the  Otter  sloop,  or  of  the  dirty  little 
twelve-pounder  frigate,  the  Nereide,  he  was  the  terror  otboth  the  Isles  of  France 
and  Bourbon,  on  which  he  used  frequently  to  land,  more,  I  believe,  by  way  of 
frolic  than  any  thing  else.'' 

According  to  the  author's  characteristic  account,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon 
was  captured  by  a  coup  d esprit  rather  then  a  coup-de-main,  a  very 
praiseworthy  interlude  to  our  general  system  of  "  John  Bull  fighting." 

The  troops  being  landed  in  two  divisions,  the  principal,  under  Col. 
Keating,  to  the  eastward,  and  the  second  led  by  Col.  Fraser,  of  the 
80th,  to  the  westward  of  St.  Denis,  the  capital  of  the  island,  the  latter 
column  was  first  enabled  to  approach  and  attack  the  town,  owing  to 
unexpected  difficulties  encountered  by  the  main  body.  The  enemy 
perceiving  the  dispositions  for  attack,  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  to  propose 
a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

"  Col.  Keating  not  being  yet  arrived,  Col.  Fraser  sent  me  into  the  town  with 
the  officer  bearing  the  flag  of  truce,  to  inform  the  Commandant  that,  not  being 
empowered  to  treat,  he  could  not,  in  the  absence  of  the  commanding  officer,  take 
upon  himself  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  unless  he  were  put  in  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  posts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  But  no  sooner 
•  had  I  reached  the  Commandant's,  having  previously  gone  through  the  operation 
of  being  blindfolded  on  passing  the  defences,  than  I  met  Col.  Keating  in  the  act 
of  entering  the  house,  having  come  at  full  gallop  from  Grand  Chaloupe,  and 
made  his  way,  by  some  means  or  other,  through  the  enemy's  outposts  into  the 
town. 

"  He  began,  in  his  usual  brusque  manner,  by  informing  the  Commandant, 
in  broken  French,  that  he  was  the  iq)entical  Col.  Keating  commanding  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  that  lie  had,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  war,  come  in  per- 
son, in  order  that  he  might  preserve  the  town  and  garrison  ;  for  a  column,  with 
which  he  liad  not  the  power  of  communicating,  was  then  advancing  from  St. 
Mary's,  with  orders  to  attack  the  town  without  delay  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  the  consequences,  was  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  French  Governor, 
a  mild,  quiet  kind  of  man,  seemed  not  to  understand  this  summary  way  of  goiug 
to  work.  *  Mais,  Monsieur  le  Colonel  J  said  he,  '  none  uvons  des  bonnes 
posies*  '  Posts,  or  not  posts,'  says  Col.  Keating,  *  if  you  don't  surrender 
this  minute,  I  can't  answer  for  your  life.'  The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, repeated  his  observations,  and  attempted  to  put  on  a  determined  air ;  but 
this  would  not  do.  *  There 's  a  devil  of  a  fellow  commanding  that  column  from 
St.  Mary's,'  added  the  Colonel,  '  and  your  old  friend  Willoughby  is  there 
also.'  At  the  sound  of  the  latter  name  the  Governor  started.  A  distant  shot 
was  now  heard.  4  There  they  are,  close  to  your  gates,'  says  Col.  Keating :  *  you 
had  better  make  haste ;  you  shall  have  the  honours  of  war,  and  private  property 
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shall  be  respected  ;  but  nothing  more.'  in  short,  the  poor  Governor  was  fairly 
bullied  out  of  his  island.  Not  but  what  there  were  troops  enough  to  take  half- 
a-dozen  such  islands. 

After  the  capture  of  the  Mauritius,  which  followed  that  of  Bourbon, 
and  at  which  our  author  was  also  present,  he  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion to  Java,  in  the  quality  of  extra  Aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Samuel 
Achmuty. 

Previous  to  the  debarkation  of  the  troops,  the  author  having  landed 
with  Lieut.-Col.  M*Kenzie,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  expedition,  to  re- 
connoitre the  coast,  they  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  agency 
of  a  Chinese  guide,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  capture  or  death.  The 
details  of  the  storming  of  the  lines  of  Cornelis,  which  led  to  the  surren- 
der of  the  island  by  Gen.  Jansens,  we  must  pass  over  as  too  copious  for 
our  limits ;  but  we  must  afford  space  to  the  following  noble  trait  of  Sepoy 
bravery  and  discipline,  remarking  by  the  way,  that  these  "  natives" 
appear,  under  proper  guidance,  as  brave  and  devoted  a  race  as  ever 
shared  the  honour  of  the  British  uniform. 

"  The  cool  bravery  of  a  Bengal  Sepoy  in  this  action,  (at  Weltefresden,  on  the 
advance  to  Cornelis,)  is  worthy  of  being  recorded.  In  the  pursuit  he  had 
singled  out  one  of  the  enemy's  European  Grenadiers,  who,  finding  that  his  oppo- 
nent was  a  black  man,  faced  about,  and  having  fired  his  musket  at  him,  charged 
him  with  his  bayonet.  The  gallant  Rajpoot  received  him  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  buried  his  bayonet  in  his  body.  An  officer  of  one  of  the  European  regiments, 
who  witnessed  the  conflict  at  a  distance,  on  coming  up,  asked  the  Sepoy  if  he 
was  not  loaded :  '  Yes,'  said  he,  4  but  our  officer  told  us  not  to  fire.' " 

The  author  was  blown  up  in  the  redoubt  taken  by  Col.  Gibbs's 
column. 

"  The  shock  raised  me  several  feet  in  the  air,  and  then  threw  me  down  on 
my  face,  almost  deprived  of  sense  and  breath.  The  first  thought  that  suggested 
itself  to  me  on  recovering  my  ideas,  was  that  I  had  been  killed,  and  was  then 
actually  suffering  for  my  sins  in  the  infernal  regions ;  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  cloud  of  dust  and  sulphur  would  permit  me  to  recognize  any  object  that 
could  lead  me  to  suppose  I  was  still  an  inhabitant  of  this  terrestrial  globe ;  while 
the  showers  of  stones,  dirt,  and  timber,  which  kept  descending  from  their  ver- 
tical flight,  caused  rne  to  expect  that,  if  1  were  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  I 
should  not  long  continue  so.  Col.  Gibbs  and  myself  were  the  only  persons 
present  who  were  not  either  killed  ot  seriously  wounded." 

In  Feb.  1812,  the  author  quitted  India  for  England,  in  the  Akbar 
frigate,  Capt.  Drury.    On  the  passage  to  St.  Helena,  he  relates  : 

"  I  used  frequently  to  take  my  place  on  a  gun  on  the  main-deek,  and  listen 
to  the  sailors  telling  their  stories,  as  they  sat  in  groupes  over  their  grog.  These 
tales  were  generally  about  Jack  and  some  fairy  queen,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
him,  and  transported  him  to  her  palace,  where  he  was,  of  course,  nobly  enter- 
tained. I  recollect  in  one  of  these  t(te$-b-t(tet  between  Jack  and  her  fairy  Ma- 
jesty, the  former  was  reciting  some  marvellous  adventure,  something  in  the  style 
of  /Eneas  to  his  Dido,  when  the  Queen  suddenly  exclaimed,  <  D—n  my  eyes, 
Jack,  you  don't  say  so ! '  This  was  too  much  for  my  risibles,  so  I  was  forced 
to  withdraw,  to  avoid  giving  offence.  A  true  seaman  is  certainly  a  distinct 
animal  from  the  rest  of  the  human  species.  Long  may  he  be  so,  for  I  cannot 
bear  any  innovation  upon  the  old  English  Jack  Tar.  I  am  not  superstitious, 
hut  when  the  old  naval  button,  under  which  Rodney  conquered  and  Nelson  died, 
was  altered,  I  prophesied  some  disaster ;  and  sure  enough,  shortly  afterwards 
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came  the  capture  of  our  frigates  by  the  Americans.  I  much  fear  it  will  not 
end  here ;  for,  '  O  tempora,  O  mores ! '  Jack  now  wears  suspenders  to  his 
trowsers,  and  the  duty,  fore  and  aft,  is  carried  on  without  a  single  oath.  Is  not 
our  navy  then  going  headlong  to  perdition  ?  " 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  author  memorialized  to  join  ,the  army 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  permitted  to  do  so,  being  in  the  first  in- 
stance appointed  to  a  company  in,  a  Portuguese  corps  attached  to  the 
light  division,  and  subsequently  promoted  to  a  company  in  a  British 
regiment.  He  continued  to  serve  till  the  peace  of  18l4,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and,  as  it  appears,  quitted  the  service.  His  Penin- 
sular sketches  are  characterizea  by  the  same  shrewd  intelligence  which 
stamps  his  Indian  "  Adventures ;"  and  the  narrative,  altogether,  may 
aspire  to  a  place  beside  "  Sketches  of  India,"  and  "  The  Subaltern." 

The  following  anecdotes  are  extracted : — 

"  A  facetious  friend  of  mine  used  to  say,  that  he  had  eaten  so  much  beef 
for  the  last  six  months,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  look  a  bullock  in  the  face." 

Near  Orthez : 

•  ■ 

"  While  we  were  halted  in  column,  previously  to  the  disposition  for  the  at- 
tack, the  Commandant  of  the  cavalry  passed  us,  all  bedaubed  with  lace,  and 
having  the  trapping*  of  his  horse  covered  with  shells.  'Och!  we  shall  have 
aisy  work  of  it,  said  a  voice  from  the  ranks3,  *  for  there  he  goes  to  skill  them 
out  of  the  position.' " 

At  the  battle  of  Orthez : 

"  While  we  were  amusing  ourselves  with  conjectures  of  what  was  next  to  be 
done,  Ix)rd  Wellington  came  from  the  village  of  St.  Bois,  (the  post  in  dispute,) 
quietly  walking  his  horse,  and  chatting  with  some  of  the  staff,  just  as  if  nothing 
of  consequence  was  going  on,  although  it  was  clear  that  his  principal  attack  was 
partially  repulsed.  On  coming  up  to  our  division,  he  ordered  our  left  brigade 
to  follow  him,  and  very  deliberately  formed  it  into  a  line,  along  the  valley,  thus 
connecting  the  attacks  on  the  right  and  left.  In  effecting  this,  he  received  a 
wound  from  a  spent  shot  in  the  left  leg,  which,  though  it  did  not  prevent  his 
continuing  on  horseback,  confined  him  for  a  few  days  afterwards." 

Before  Bayonne,  when  it  was  reported  to  Lord  Wellington  that  the 
French  had  withdrawn  their  posts  in  our  front,  his  Lordship, 

"  Having  looked  through  his  telescope  for  a  short  time,  and  made  a  few  in- 
quiries, exclaimed,  *  Off  to  attack,  Hill,  by  G — d  ! '  He  immediately  ordered 
the  fourth  division  and  part  of  the  third  to  the  bridge  of  the  Nive,  and  galloped 
off  to  join  Sir  Rowland.  The  latter  had  done  his  work  nobly,  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington, coming  up  just  as  the  enemy  was  retreating  in  confusion  from  the 
last  attack,  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Hill,  the  day  is  all  your  own.* " 

"  A  cavalry  officer  related  to  me,  that  he  was  sent  express  one  night  to  Lord 
Wellington  from  a  distant  part  of  the  army,  with  information  of  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  which  all  supposed  to  be  of  great  consequence.  His  Lord- 
shin  received  him  in  bed,  heard  the  communication,  asked  a  few  questions,  and 
with  the  laconic  observation,  *  All's  right!'  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  re- 
sumed his  repose." 
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ORIGINAL  OP  THE  SHIPWRECK  IN  DON  JUAN.* 

In  indicating  the  sources  which  have  furnished  Lord  Byron  not 
only  with  the  ideas,  hut  with  the  very  words  in  which  he  has  told  his 
tale  of  the  shipwreck  in  the  wonderful  poem  of  "  Don  Juan,"  we  think 
we  shall  both  interest  our  readers,  and  contribute  a  few  facts  to  the 
history  of  contemporary  literature.  In  doing  so,  we  disclaim  the  slight- 
est design  to  depreciate  the  poet's  splendid  genius :  it  is  easy  to  justify 
such  appropriations  either  by  precedent  or  reason  ;  but  there  appears 
to  us  much  singularity  in  the  care  and  contrivance,  (so  foreign  to  his 
habitual  frankness  as  to  literary  loans,)  evinced  by  Lord  Byron,  to 
bafile  detection  of  his  original  in  the  instance  we  treat  of— a  singularity 
made  more  remarkable  by  the  attempt  to  put  his  readers  on  a  false 
scent  implied  in  his  insinuation,  that  the  details  of  the  shipwreck  were 
derived  from  his  "Grandad's  Narrative." 

In  other  respects,  Lord  Byron,  in  writing  of  a  shipwreck,  did  well 
to  consult  the  very  words  of  such  mariners  as  have  given  to  the  world 
narratives  of  their  sufferings  at  sea ;  for  of  such  occurrences  he  could 
himself  know  little  or  nothing.  The  great  rapidity,  too,  with  which 
his  poem  of  Don  Juan  was  written,  and  in  which  a  poem  of  that  kind, 
to  succeed,  must  be  written,  left  his  Lordship  no  opportunity  of  collocat- 
ing his  words  afresh ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  in  point  of  vigour  and 
truth,  which  must  have  been  sustained  by  any  alteration  from  the  ge- 
nuine expressions  and  technicalities  in  the  actual  recital  of  the  facts 
from  which  he  drew  his  particulars ;  for  the  incidents  which  arise  in 
such  calamities  as  those  in  question,  are  unlike  what  any  otlier  kind  of 
human  misery  produces,  and  are  not  to  be  supplied  by  imagination. 

This  verbatim  adaptation  of  what  other  men  have  left  on  record, 
touching  particular  facts,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  older  writers,  though 
modern  literature  prescribes  the  courtesy  of  acknowledgment.  Some 
Speeches  in  Shakspeare's  "  Coriolanus,"  are  nothing  more  than  metrical 
arrangements  of  the  very  words  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of 
"Plutarch's  Lives,"  first  published  in  1579 ;f  and  passages  in  the  im- 


*  In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette  under  the  head  of  "Pla- 
giarisms of  Lord  Byron,"  the  writer  says,  "  The  shipwreck  scene  is  merely  a  versifiea- 
cation  (though  a  very  fine  one)  of  the  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Medusa  frigate." 
— Page  122,  vol.  for  1821.  How  the  noble  poet  must  have  chuckled  over  the  above 
erroneous  pretence  of  having  detected  the  source  of  the  nautical  information  in  'Don 
Juan!'  Nothing  could  have  answered  Lord  Byron's  purpose  better  than  what  sports, 
men  would  call  a  "  false  scent."  Indeed,  he  tried  it  himself,  as  we  sliall  show  in  the 
allusion  to  his  "  Grandad's  Narrative." 

t  Some  of  these  transfers  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  variorum  edition  of  Shaka- 
peare  ;  but  as  this  is  a  voluminous  work,  and  therefore  not  always  at  hand.  We  will  lay 
before  our  readers  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  we  have  asserted,  and  which,  we  be- 
lieve, is  not  indicated  in  the  edition  of  the  poet  to  which  we  allude.  It  is  in  the  famous 
scene  in  the  fourth  act,  between  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

"  I  am  Caius  Martins,  who  hath  done  to  thy  selfe  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Voltces 
generally,  great  hurt  and  mischief e,  which  I  cannot  denie  jor  my  surname  of  Coriola* 
nut  that  I  beare.    For  I  never  had  other  benefit  nor  recompense  of  the  true  and  paine-  , 
full  service  1  have  done,  and  the  extreme  dangers  I  have  bene  in,  but  this  onefy  tur- 
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mortal  bard's  "  Henry  the  Eighth,"  are,  with  equal  accuracy,  taken 
syllable  by  syllable  from  Holinshed's  history  of-  the  reign  of  that  mo- 
narch. 

The  cases,  however,  of  Shakspeare  and  Lord  Byron  are  not  exa  cty 
parallel,  inasmuch  as  the  plays  of  the  former  were  written  for  perform- 
ance on  the  stage,  and  not  with  any  view  to  publication  ;  though  had 
he  lived  to  have  been  cousulted  by  his  brethren,  Heminge  and  Condell, 
upon  the  printing  an  authentic  edition  of  his  works,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  not  have  left  to  modern  critics  the  task  of  detecting  the 
originals  of  some  of  his  fine  passages.  Even  Chaucer,  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years  ago,  was  not  content  to  borrow  without  acknowledge- 
ment. In  his  pathetic  story  of  Griselda,  equalled  only,  (and  we  say  it 
reverently,)  by  some  of  the  narratives  in  the  Bible,  he  states  that  he 
was  told  it  at  radua  by 

"  Fraunceis  Petrark,  the  Laureat-Poete," 

though  Chaueer  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  Petrarch  must  have 
learned  it  from  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  whose  narration  of  this 
tale,  however,  is  infinitely  surpassed  by  that  of  the  old  English  poet; 
and,  in  like  manner,  Chaucer,  in  telling  the  tale  of  "  Hugelin  of  Pisa," 
(Ugolino)  distinctly  refers  to  Dante  as  his  authority. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Byron ;  the  tale  of  the  Shipwreck,  if  not  the 
finest  thing  in  "  Don  Juan,"  is  confessedly  the  most  popular  ;  and  this 
is  owing  to  the  very  "  borrowings"  which  we  will  presently  bring  to 
light.  Behold  in  this  the  power  of  truth,  however  homely  in  its  ex- 
pressions, over  fiction,  however  ingenious  and  brilliant !  In  being 
content  to  transcribe  rather  than  invent,  Lord  Byron  has  framed  a 
story  which  will  go  down  to  remotest  posterity. 

The  first  passage  which  we  shall  take  from  the  poem,  consists  of  the 


name  ;  a  good  memorie  and  witnesse  of  the  malice  and  displeasure  thou  thou  Ides  t  bear 
me.  Indeed,  the  name  only  rtmeanetk  with  me  :  for  the  rest,  the  estvie  and  crueltie  of 
the  people  of  Rome  have  taken  from  me,  by  the  sufferance  of  the  dastardly  nobilitie  and 
magistrates,  who  have  forsaken  me,  and  let  me  be  banished  by  the  people.  That  ex- 
tremetie  hath  now  driven  me  to  come  as  a  poor  sutet,  to  take  thy  chimnie  harth,  not  of 
any  hope  I  have  to  save  my  life  thereby.  For  if  J  had  feared  death,  1  would  not  have 
come  hitherto  have  put  myself  in  hazard." — North's  Plutarch,  folio,  p.  232. 

**  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  liath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Volsces, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief ;  thereto  witness  roay 
My  surname  Conolanus:  fh&pavxful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  chops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname :  a  good  memory, 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  should'st  hear  me:  only  that  name  remains ; 
Thecruelty  and  envy  of  the  people. 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  noiles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devound  die  rest; 
And  suffered  me  by  the  voice  of  idaves  to  be 
VYhoop'd  out  oi  Home.    Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth  ;  nut  out  of  hope. 
Mistake  ine  not.  to  save  my  life  ;  tor  if 
/  had  feared  death,  of  all  men  i'  the  world, 
I  would  have  'voided  thee.'* 

Con-daw*,  Act  4th,  Scene  Sin. 
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27th,  28th,  and  29th  Stanzas  of  the  second  Canto,  and  the  reader  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  closely  the  noble  poet  has  followed  certain 
particulars  in  an  account  of  the  "  Loss  of  the  American  ship,  Hercules, 
on  the  coast  Caffraria,  June  16th,  1796/'  inserted  in  the  third  volume 
of  a  work  published  in  Edinburgh  m  1812,  entitled,  "Shipwrecks  and 
Disasters  at  Sea." 

xxvii. 

"  At  one  o'clock,  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 
Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  sia, 
Which  struck  her  afl,  and  made  an  awkward  rift, 
Started  the  stern-post,  also  shattered  the 
Whole  of  her  stern  frame,  and  ere  she  could  lift 
Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy, 
The  rudder  tore  away  ;  'twas  time  to  sound 
The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  found." 

Don  Juan,  Canto  II. 

"  Night  came  ou  worse  than  the  day  had  been,  and  a  sudden  shift  of  wind, 
about  midnight,  threw  the  ship  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  which  struck  her  aft, 
tore  away  the  rudder,  started  the  stern-post,  and  shattered  the  whole  of  her  stern 
frame.  The  pumps  were  immediately  sounded,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  the  water  had  increased  to  four  feet:'  p.  316.  Zd  vol.— Shipwrecks 
and  Disasters  at  Sea.— Loss  of  the  Hercules. 

XXVIII. 

*'  One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put 
Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set 
To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and  "what  not, 
But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet ; 
At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 
Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet; 
The  water  rush'd  through  in  a  way  quite  puzzling, 
While  they  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,  Mes  of  muslin " 

Don  Juan,  Canto  II. 

"  One  gang  was  instantly  put  on  them,  and  the  remainder  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  getting  up  rice  from  the  run  of  the  ship,  and  heaving  [it  over,  to  come 
at  the  leak  if  possible.  After  three  or  four  hundred  bags  were  thrown  into  the 
sea,  we  did  get  at  z7,and  found  the  water  rushing  into  the  ship  with  astonishing 
rapidity;  therefore,  we  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,  bales  of  muslin,  and  every 
thing  of  the  like  description  that  could  be  got,  into  the  opening,  p.  316.  3rft;o/. 
Shipwrecks  at  Sea.—lA>ss  of  the  Hercules. 


"  Into  the  opening  t  hut  all  such  ingredients 

Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone  down 

Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients, 

But/or  the  pumps  ;  I'm  glad  to  make  them  known 

To  all  brother  tars  who  may  have  need  hence, 

For  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 

By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  all  been  undone 

But  for  the  maker,  Mr.  Mann,  of  London:* 

Don  Juan,  Canto  II. 

«  Notwithstanding  the  pumps  discharged  fifly  tons  of  water  an  hour,  the  ship 
certainly  must  have  gone  down  had  not  our  expedients  been  attended  with  some 
success.    Tfte  pumps,  to  the  excellent  construction  of  which  I  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  life,  were  made  by  Mr.  Mann  qf  London:'    pp.  316  &  17.—Ship- 
wrecks  at  Sea.— Loss  of  the  Hercules. 
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In  the  Stanzas  immediately  succeeding  the  above,  Lord  Byron 
leaves  his  researches  into  the  details  connected  with  the  wreck  of  the 
Hercules,  and  finds  something  to  his  purpose  in  Captain  Inglefield's 
narrative  of  the  "loss  of  the  Centaur  man-of-war  in  1782,"  which 
will  be  found  in  page  40  of  the  same  volume. 

xxx. 

"  As  day  advanced  the  weather  seemed  to  abate, 

And  then  the  leak  they  reckon'd  to  reduce, 
««•*•« 

•  •«*•• 

The  wind  b\ew fresh  again :  as  it  grew  late, 
A  squall  came  on,  and  while  some  gum  broke  loose, 
A  gust,  which  all  descriptive  power  transcends, 
Laid,  with  one  blast,  the  ship  on  her  learn  ends. 

XXXI. 

44  There  she  lay  motionless,  and  seemed  upset ; 
The  water  left  the  hold,  and  wasK'd  the  decks, 
And  made  a  scene  men  do  not  soon  forget : 


*  *  »  »  • 

#  •  •  ♦  • 

•  ♦  *  •  • 

•  •  •  «  • 
ft  •  •  •  • 


XXXII. 

"  Immediately  the  masts  were  cut  awuy, 
Both  main  and  mizen ;  fist  the  mizen  went, 
The  main-mast  follow' d  ;  but  the  ship  still  lay 
Like  a  mere  loj?,  and  baffled  our  intent. 
Foremast  and  bowiprit  were  cut  down,*  and  they 
Fased  her  at  last,  (although  we  never  meant 
To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted) 
Ana  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted." 

Don  Juan,  Canto  II. 

"  About  two  i:i  the  morning  the  wind  lulled,  and  we  flattered  ourselves  the 
gale  was  breaking.  Soon  after,  there  was  much  thunder  and  lightning  from  the 
south-east,  with  rain,  when  strong  gusts  of  wind  began  to  blow,  which  obliged 
me  to  haul  up  the  main  sail.  Scarce  was  this  done,  when  a  gust,  exceeding  in 
violence,  every  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen,  or  could  conceive,  laid  the  ship 
on  her  beam' ends.  The  water  forsook  the  hold,  and  appeared  between  decks — 
the  ship  lay  motionless,  and,  to  all  appearance,  irrecoverably  overset.  Immediate 
directions  were  given  to  cut  away  the  main  and  mi 2 en-masts,  trusting,  when  the 
ship  righted,  to  be  able  to  wear  her.  On  cutting  one  or  two  lanyards,  the  mizen- 
mast  wentfrsl  over,  but  without  producing  the  smallest  effect  on  the  ship,  and, 
on  cutting  the  lanyard  of  one  shroud,  the  main-mast  followed.  I  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  the  fore-mast  and  iowspmt  also  go  over.  ()n  this  the  ship  imme- 
diately righted  with  great  violence  Three  guns  broke  loose  on  the  main-deck, 
&c.&c." — P.  41. — Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at  Sea. — Loss  of  the  Centaur. 


•  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  hi*  first  variation  from  the  original  ttxt,  the  noble 
poet  has  committed  an  egregious  blunder  in  seamanship,  when  he  savs,  "  the  foremast 
and  bowsprit  were  cut  down."  Now,  when  a  shift  is  on  her  beam  ends,  every  endeavour 
is  made  to  put  her  before  the  wind  ;  but  if  the  foremast  and  bowsprit  be  cut  down,  she 
is  then  deprived  of  the  only  tpars,  by  which  this  evolution  can  be  possibly  put  into  prac- 
tice. Indeed,  Captain  Inylcfield  says,  "  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  foremutt 
and  bowsprit  also  go  over." 
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"  Again  the.  weather  threaten'd — again  blew 
A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hold 
H  ater  appear  d :  yet  though  the  people  knew 
All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  some-  bold, 
Until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  worn  through 

Of  all  our  pumps :"       *  •  •  • 

•  *  *  *  • 

•  •  #  •  « 

Don  Juan,  Canto  II. 

■ 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  we  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the  wea- 
ther again  threatened,  and  by  noon  it  Hew  a  storm.  The  ship  laboured  greatly ; 
the  water  appeared  in  the  fore  and  after  hold,  and  increased.  I  was  informed 
by  the  Carpeiiter  also,  that  the  leathers  were  nearly  consumed,  and  that  the 
chains  of  the  pumps,  by  constant  exertion,  and  the  friction  of  the  coals,  were 
rendered  almost  useless.""—  Loss  of  the  Centaur,  p.  47. 

XLIT. 

"  The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now 

Fast  by  the  head;  and  all  distinction  gone, 

Some  went  to  prayers  again,      • .     *  • 

•  •  »  •  • 

« 

XLV. 

"  Some  lash'd  them  in  their  hammocks,  some  put  on 
Their  best  clothes,  as  if  going  to  a  foir :" 

•  ♦  «  ♦  « 

Don  Juan,  Canto  II. 

"  I  perceived  the  ship  settling  by  the  head,  the  lower  deck  ports  being  even 
with  the  water.  The  Carpeuter  assured  me  the  ship  could  not  swim  long,  and 
proposed  making  rafts  to  float  the  ship's  company,  whom  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  encourage  any  longer  with  a  prospect  of  safety.  Some  appeared  perfectly  re- 
signed, went  to  their  hammocks,  and  desired  their  messmates  to  lash  them  in  ; 
others  were  iecuring  themselves  to  gratings  and  small  rafts ;  but  the  most  pre- 
dominant idea  was,  that  of  putting  on  their  best  and  cleanest  clothes." — pp  49 
and  50  —  Loss  of  the  Centaur.  rr 

The  incidents  in  stanzas  74,  76,  and  77,  are  derived  from  the  same 
volume,  and  are  in  an  article  called  "  Sufferings  of  Twelve  Men  in  an 
open  boat,  1797-" 

LXXIV. 

■     •    *  , 

"  But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 
Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remain'd  of  shoes  ; 
And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  despaired, 
And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose ; 
At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up,  and  prepared," 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  * 

LXXVI. 

u  He  but  requested  to  be  bled  to  death  ; 
The  Surgeon  hud  his  instruments,  and  bled 
Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath, 
You  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was  dead." 

•  ♦  •  ♦  * 
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*  r  * 

"  The  Surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee, 

Mad  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains, 

But  being  rather  thirstiest  at  the  moment,  he 

Preferr'd  a  draught  from  the  fast  flowing  veins ; 

Part  was  divided — 
•  •  •  •  4 

Don  Juan,  Canto  II. 

"  They  soaked  their  shoes,  and  two  hairy  oops,  in  water,  and  when  sufficiently 
softened,  ate  portions  of  the.  leather.  All  these  being  finished,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  horrible  expedient  of  devouring  each  other ;  they  cast  lots 
to  determine  the  sufferer.  It  is  not  said  who  waa  the  uniiappy  person,*  but 
with  manly  fortitude  he  resigned  himself  l°  his  miserable  associates,  only  request- 
ing thai  he  might  be  bled  to  death.  The  surgeon  of  the  Thomas  being  among 
those  preserved,  had  hit  case  of  instruments  in  his  pocket  when  he  quitted  the 
vessel ;  and  his  request  was  not  denied.  Yet  scarce  was  the  vein  divided,  when 
the  operator,  applying  his  own  parched  Hps,  drank  the  stream  as  it  flowed,"  &c. 
&c.  pp.  356  and  37 5.— Sufferings  of  Twelve  Men,  8cc. 

We  pass  over  many  j massages,  in  which,  though  the  resemblance  is 
obvious,  it  is  not  so  circumstantial  as  those  already  cited ;  and  go  on  to 
stanzas  87,  H9,  and  90,  wherein  even  the  fine  Dante-like  picture  of  the 
father  and  son  is  not  the  poet's,  thongh  so  like  his  general  style ;  but 
is  a  mere  versification  of  a  fact  simply  detailed  in  the  narrative  of  the 
"Shipwreck  of  the  Juno  on  the  coast  of  Aracan,  in  1795/' from  the 
same  volume. 

LXXXVII. 

**  There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 
Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 
But  he  died  early  ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 
His  nearest  messmate  told  his  Sire,  who  threw 
One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  '  Heaven  s  will  be  doue ! 
'  I  con  do  nothing,'  and  he  saw  him  thrown 
Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan !" 

Of  the  other  boy,  the  Poet  proceeds : 

txxxix. 

"  And  o'er  him  bent  his  $ire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 
From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed, 
And  when  the  wished-Jbr  shower  at  length  was  come, 


*  We  believe  that  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  men  in  Uus  extremity,  adopting 
the  horrible  expedient  of  eating  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-creatures,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  fictions.  It  is  not  solid  food  for  which  the  sufferers  in  such  calamities  yearn  ;  but 
-water  to  allay  a  burning  and  maddening  thirst,  which  renders  the  mastication  ami  swal- 
lowing of  any  substance  nearly  impossible,  and  therefore  not  wished  for.  This,  upon  a 
little  reflection,  would  appear  to  be  truth  ;  and  for  die  sake  of  humanity,  we  are  glad  to 
find  this  opinion  confirmed  hy  the  testimony  of  a  distinguished  living  officer,  who,  hav- 
ing been  with  others  in  un  open  boat  many  days,  under  the  most  mstressing  circum- 
stances, states  that  not  only  were  the  bodies  of  their  shipmates  thrown  overboard  imme- 
diately after  death,  without  any  contemplation  on  the  part  of  the  survivors  of  making 
the  revolting  use  of  ■  litem  which  I^ord  Byr«m  and  others  have  alleged  ;  hut  that  even 
some  biscuit  which  had  been  served  out  to  the  companions  of  our  informant,  lay  unre- 
garded at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  the  sole  agony  of  the  men  being  occasioned  by  in- 
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And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed, 
Brighten'd,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam'; 
He  saueezedfroin  out  a  rag  some  drops  qf  rain 
Into  his  dying  child's  mouth — but  in  vain, 

.        *    *  •;.  »  >,   v^jj     * '     •'»••»     *  •  . 

"  The  boy  expired.— The  father  held  the  clay, 
And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 
Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burden  lay 
Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  post,  •  ,  v 
He  watch'-d  it  wistfully,  until  away 
Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas  cast; 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down,  all  dumb  and  shivering, 
And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering. 

Don  Juan,  Canto  II. 

u  I  particularly  remember  the  following  instances :  Mr.  Wade's  boy,  a  stout 
healthy  lad,  died  earhj,  and  almost  without  a  groan  ;  while  another,  of  the  same 
age,  but  of  a  less  promising  appearance,  held  out  much  longer.  The  fate  of  these 
unfortunate  boys  differed  also  in  another  respect.  Their  fathers  were  both  in  the 
fore-top  when  the  boys  were  taken  ill.  The  father  of  Mr.  Wade's  hearing  of  his 
son's  illness,  answered  with  indifference,  "  that  he  could  do  notftingfor  him,"  and 
left  him  to  his  fate.  The  other,  whenever  the  boy  wot  seized  with  a  fit  of  retching, 
the  father  lifted  him  up  and  wiped  away  the  foam  from  his  lips  ;  and  if  a  shower  came, 
he  made  him  open  his  mouth  to  receive  the  drops,  or  gently  squeezed  them  into  it 
ftom  a  rag.  In  this  affecting  situation  both  remained  four  or  five  davs,  till  the 
boy  expiied.  The  unfortunate  parent,  as  if  unwilling  to  believe  the  fact,  raised 
the  body,  looked  wis /fully  at  it,  and  when  he  could  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt, 
watched  it  in  silence  unttl  it  was  carried  off  by  the  sea;  then  wrapping  himself  in 
a  piece  of  canvass,  sunk  down,  and  rose  no  more ;  though  he  must  have  lived  two 
days  longer,  as  we  judged  from  the  quivering  of  his  limbs  when  a  wave  broke 
over  him?'   pp.  273,  274  .—Loss  of  tie  Juno. 

Proceeding  in  the  story,  we  come  next  to  Stanza  xcvn.,  for  the  detail 
of  which  the  noble  poet  baa  returned  once  more  to  the  "  Loss  of  the 
Centaur,"  several  hundred  pages  back  in  the  volume. 

XCVIIi 

"  As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away, 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  out  and  swore, 

jf 'twas  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun's  ray, 

He  wish'd  that  land  he  never  might  see  more 
•         •         *         •         •  • 


Don  Juan,  Canto  II. 


"At  length  one  of  them  broke  out  into  a  most  immoderate  swearing  ft  of  joy, 
which  I  could  not  restrain,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  land  in  his  life  if 
what  he  now  saw  was  not  so."   p.  55.— Loss  qf  the  Centaur. 

In  placing  the  above  passages  in  juxta-position,  the  reader  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  singular  circumstance  of  originals  being  de- 
rived from  such  distant  parts  of  the  same  volume ;  as  if  the  dodging 
about  in  this  way  were  intended  to  perplex  and  defeat  the  researches  of 
that  enquirer  who  might  hit  on  the  clue.  But,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  motives  for  this  evasion,  the  skill  and  patience  with  which  the  illus- 
trious writer  selected  and  wrought  his  scattered  materials,  axe  at  least 
as  remarkable  as  the  success  which  crowned  them. 
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KILLARN1BY.* 

Wb  are  induced  to  notice  these  volumes,  although  not  of  a  profes- 
sional nature,  as  they  are  derived  from  the  manuscripts  of  a  half-pay 
officer ;  and  the  Author  or  Editor  holds  a  situation  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Crofton  Croker  is  already  known  as  the  author  of  a  quarto  volume, 
of  rather  an  antiquarian  nature,  on  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  of  that 
very  popular  little  work,  the  "  Irish  Fairy  Legends." 

Considering,  then,  that  the  United  Service  has  combined  to  produce 
these  volumes,  ft  appears  strange  that  ko  little  allusion  should  be  made 
to  the  Army  or  Navy.  With  the  exception  of  a  clever  sketch  of  a  re- 
cruiting-party of  the  39th  picking  up  a  mountaineer,  facetiously  termed 
"  a  Kerry  dragoon ;"  an  oddly  introduced  note  respecting  Major  Beam- 
ish's  translation  of  Bismark's  Cavalry  Tactks  ;  a  mention  of  the  barge 
of  the  Herbert  family  on  a  gala-day,  bearing  the  union  jack  at  its  stern, 
contrary  to  44  Admiralty  regulation  a  joke  on  the  Ordnance,  and 
Captain  Bayfield's  Surveys ;  and  a  bull  about  Lieut.  Holman,  the  blind- 
traveller;  there  is  nothing  which  would  lead  ns  to  conjecture  from  in- 
ternal evidence,  either  the  profession  or  employment  Of  the  writer. 
But  we  have  abundance  of  free  and  careless  sketches  of  national  cha- 
racter and  manners, — we  mean  careless  as  regards  personalities,  not 
style,  although  we  are  sure  offence  was  neither  intended  to  be  given  by  ' 
Mr.  Croker,  nor  can  be  taken  at  what  he  has  said.  Who,  for  instance, 
can  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  appearance  of  the  "  portly  form"  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  in  his  "  patriotic  barge"  upon  the  morning  of  the  Stag 
hunt  ?    Or  the  observations  made  on  passing  his  seat— 

* 4  There 's  the  green  gates  of  O'Connell,  Sir !'  said  Spillane,  as  we  passed  the  gate 
to  Grenagn. 

•4  'The  patriotic  colour  truly—these  O'Connclls  seem  to  be  great  fellows  in  this 
part  of  the  world.* 

44  4  Great !  and  why  wouldn't  they  be  great  ? '  interposed  Picket ;  4  ar'n't  they 
the  ould  ancient  stock  ?  and  isn't  James  O'Connell  married  to  the  Madam's 
daughter  down  at  Lakeneld  there  ?  and  isn't  the  Counsellor  doin$  great  good 
for  ould  Ireland  ?  Sure  he  '11  make  the  nation  our  own  yet,  and  bring  back  the 
Parlimint  in  spite  of  Government,  though  that  same  Government  is  a  strong 
man,  they  say  ?  and  isn't  John  O'Connell  of  Grenagh  here  a  great  sportsman, 
and  a  justice  of  the  pace?  and  doesn't  he  keep  the  hounds,  and  give  the  stag 
hunts,  aud  traverse  the  roads,  and  see  the  whole  county  justified  at  the  'sizes 
Sure,  'tis  they  that  ought  to  be  great,  and  why  wouldn't  they  ? ' 

An  abundance  of  legends  are  to  be  found  in  these  volumes ;  every 
rock,  island,  point  of  land,  waterfall,  and  hill,  has  its  marvellous  tale. 
To  our  taste,  those  of  Darby's  Garden,  Drake's  Bolster,  and  the  origin 
of  the  Lake  of  Killbran,  appear  most  agreeable  as  specimens  of  humour. 
In  the  serious  way,  we  may  particularly  point  out  the  tale  of  the  White 
Maiden  of  Tiernabowl,  and  the  History  of  Owen  the  Outlaw,  the 
 —    .  ,,   ,  .      . .  , 

•  "  Legends  of  the  Lakes  ;  or  Sayings  and  Doings  at  Killarney,"  Collected  chiefly 
from  the  Manuscripts  of  R.  Adolpbus  Lynch,  Lsq.  H.  P.  king's  German  Legion.  By 
T.  Crofton  Croker. 
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latter  accompanied  by  an  illustration  full  of  character.  "Nance! 
Nance !"  exclaims  the  Outlaw,  pursued  by  a  party  of  military,  to  a 
poor  woman  who  had  concealed  him  in  her  cabin— "  Cut  my  ham- 
strings !"  thereby  meaning  the  strings  which  appended  to  his  knees  a 
pair  of  wooden  stumps,  and  which  he  had  assumed  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
guise. Both  these  tales  exhibit  interesting,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  faithful  pictures  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  last  century. 
On  its  present  state,  the  pages  of  these  volumes  shed  much  light, 
especially  upon  that  of  the  peasantry.  And  we  are  disposed  to  regard 
both  Messrs.  Croker  and  Lynch  as  true  patriots.  They  evidently  both 
love  their  country  ;  they  mingle  in  free  and  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  poorer  classes  of  their  unfortunate  countrymen.  They  are  ever 
ready  to  exhibit  the  national  merits,  and  as  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
national  faults — iu  fact,  they  are  not  bigots  to  party  or  religion ;  the 
violence  of  one,  and  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  other,  are  occasion- 
ally held  up  as  extraordinary  facts,  instead  of  descanted  upon  with 
angry  feelings.  Mr.  Croftou  Croker's  peculiar  trait  as  a  writer  may 
be  described  as  the  most  perfect  good  humour :  he  is  on  easy  terms 
with  himself,  with  his  readers,  and  with  every  one  alnnit  him,  laugh- 
ing at  many  little  things,  and  in  many  situations  which  others  would 
feel  to  be  serious.  Rambling  along  with  his  schoolboy-friend  Mr. 
Lynch,  he  clambers  the  heathy  side  of  mountains  ;  admires  the  foam 
of  waterfalls,  or  glides  over  the  moonlit  waters  of  Killarney.  Yet  not- 
withstanding his  merriment,  for  all  the  beauties  of  nature  he  has  a 
quick  eye,  a  ready  pencil,  and  a  keen  relish  :  if  an  occasional  burst  of 
exquisite  description,  or  of  pathos  escapes  him,  he  dashes  from  it  with 
a  wild  and  sportive  gaiety,  to  which  the  contrast  of  such  touches  gives 
infinite  value.  Take  for  example  the  opening  of  the  second  .chapter 
of  vol.  i. 

u  A  fine  day  any  where  is  a  fine  thing,  but  a  fine  day  at  Killarney  is  the  finest 
of  all  possible  things.  Only  see  how  clear  the  mountain  looks  with  but  one  little 
silvery  cloud  sleeping  in  the  hollow  of  die  Devil's  Punch-Bowl,  the  broad  face  of 
the  sun  smiling  on  it,  as  if  he  was  just  going  to  say— 4  You  brat  of  a  cloud,  I'll 
swallow  you  up  in  a  twinkling.' " 

There  are  some  pretty  verses,  to  which  Mr.  Croker  formally  states 
Air.  Lynch's  claim  of  authorship,  scattered  through  the  work.  We 
will  conclude  with  a  burlesque  impromptu  of  Mr.  Croker's  on  Derry- 
cunnihy  Waterfall,  occasioned  by  a  whimsical  discussion  on  the  fitness 
of  Irish  names  for  poetry. 

u  The  man  who  would  see  Derrycunnihy  fall, 
Must  come  with  good  whisky  or  come  not  at  all. 

Singing  down,  down,  down,  deny  down. 

And  a  pocket  well  lined,  for,  minus  the  money,  he 

May  as  well  stay  at  home  from  sweet,  sweet  Derrycunnihy, 

Tp  sing  down,  down,  down,  derry  down. 

But  if  cash  and  if  whisky  both  come  at  his  call, 
Oh  1  then  he  may  see  Derrycunnihy  fall. 

And  sing  down,  down,  down,  derry  down. 

And  he'll  be  the  boy,  like  a  flower  to  the  honey-bee, 
For  the  lads  of  the  lakes,  and  sweet,  sweet  Derrycunnihy. 

Sing,  down,  down,  down,  derry  down." 
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"  Ahi,  aerra  Italia  

Nave  senza  nocchiero  in  gran  tempesta 
Non  Donna  di  provincie,  ma  bordello. 

Purgo.  Cant.  vi. 

CANTO  II. 

Moulims!  Maria  I — In  thy  "  Marketrplace"t 
Did  "  salutations"  greet  us,  when  the  din 

Of  grist-announcing  postboy  wreathed  the  face 
Of  matron,  maid,  and  "  garcou"  of  the  inn.J 

41  Bourbonnois !"  thy  chaste  scenes  'twere  sweet  to  trace, 
If  really  Arcadian  they  had  been — 

Alas  1  though  of  the  vintage  in  the  u  heyday," 

Thy  prototype 's  Bffiotia— not  Arcady ! 

Town*  are  the  grave  of  Sentiment—her  throne 

Is  up  the  mountain-valley— by  the  flow 
Of  streams  down-rushing,  and  with  woods  o'ergrown— 

Where  every  sound  seems  melody — where  blow 
The  purest  airs  of  heaven  :  there  alone 

Instinct  with  bliss,  absolved  from  passions  low, 
Exalted  fancy  pictures  to  the  heart 
The  enthusiast's  paradise,  false  but  in  pan. 

Alas  1  alas !  the  faithless  witch,  Romance  ! — 
Lyons 1  thou  Brummijum  of  silk  and  soot ! 

Better  to  travel  blind  or  in  a  trance 
Than  see  one's  "fancies"  twitched  out  root  by  root. 

There's  not  a  spot  in  all  the  realm  of  France 
(Nor  probably  in  Italy  to  boot) 

That  lovers  praise  and  royalists  abuse  so — 

These  for  the  Guitbtine,  the  first  for  Rousseau  ! 

Mai  vol  io  of  philosophy  !§  'twas  thou 
Didst  furnish  stilts  for  my  anticipations  I 

Thou  dost  not  hint  in  thy  "  Confessions"  how 
The  lanes  of  Lyons  smell  on  prose  occasion*. 

Ni^ht  dropped  her  curtain  o'er  the  vulgar  row  ; 
And  her  veil  favouring  my  inclinations, 

I  gained  the  Rhone,  and,  as  it  whirled  by, 

Gazed  on  the  sparkling  flood  and  jewelled  sky. 


*  f  ontinued  from  page  96". 
t  See  the  "  Sentimental  Journey." 

t  The  Hotel  d'Allier,  in  the  Marche  de  l'Allier,  literally  the  "  Market-place"  of 
Moulins. 

$  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau — knave,  fool,  and  philosopher.  When  at  Chamherry,  in 
Sept.  1823,  I  was  tempted  to  visit  '*  Lrs  Cfutrnvettes,"  the  retreat  of  the  enjouee  Mad. 
Warens,  immortalited  by  her  minion  Jean  Jacques.  It  is  situated  up  a  rocky  ravine, 
meagrely  shaded  by  chesnuts,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town.  The  view  from  the  upper 
windows  commands  the  opposite  range  of  Alps,  with  the  vale  of  Chamberry  beneath, 
and  that  of  Anneev  in  perspective  ;  but  the  mean  little  dilapidated  "  Reduit,"  and  its 
Dutch  cabbage-garden  dissipated  all  the  sentiment  of  the  scene. 
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The  Alps !  the  Alps !  and  Savoy !  'spite  of  rain 
And  sunlight  banished  from  the  weeping  scene, 

How  gloriously  your  masses  spurn  the  plain 
Towering  above  monotony,  and  greeu, 

Woody,  and  wild,  and  various  I    Down  amain 
TheGuier,*  ever  heard  and  seldom  seen, 

Raves  through  the  rifted  pass — the  passionate  sound 

Sunk  to  a  murmur  in  the  chasm  profound ! 

Chamberri  !  like  an  eagle's  nest,  reposing 
u  Perdue"  within  the  bosom  of  thy  hills — 

Those  giant  hills  thy  verdant  vale  disclosing 
To  court  the  sun  and  drink  perennial  rills ! 

Far  up  the  wayward  Arc,  its  ridges  closing, 
The  snow-capped  barrier  the  valley  fills  : 

Yet  Cent*  seemed  too  easy  an  adventure ; 

"  Ramassing't  was  a  more  Quixotic  venture  ! 

•  •  • 

Phcebus  but  faintly  tipped  the  loftiest  peak, 

Eve's  film  was  floating  o'er  the  long-drawn  vale, 
When,  sinuous,  down  we  plunged,  as  if  to  break 

Our  errant  necks,  and  swell  a  traveller's  tale. 
My  heart  was  full— more  prone  to  muse  than  speak  : 

I  peered  for  Suza  through  the  twilight  pale, 
Till,  as  the  Dora  dashed  impetuous  by, 

Her  wild  wave  babbled  "  This  is  Italy  /" 

"  Quest'  e  /te/io"— music  to  the  ear, 
Stabbed  by  the  pert  cacophony  of  France. 
"  Signor,"— how  lordly  after  dipt "  Monsieur !" 

(Here  Genius  tings — the  French  are  Gods  in  dance.) 

Stretched  on  my  rustling  couch  what  shapes  up  pear 
Of  th'  olden  time  that  modern  scenes  enhance  I 

And,  all  considered,  thus  my  digest  ran — 

Beds  without  curtains,  soup  with  Parmesan  U 

The  Po  lends  interest  to  stately  Turin: 

Angles  and  parallels  once  without  projected, 

But  now  within  the  town  are  still  enduring. 
On  the  bold  height  where  Amedee  erected 

Soperga's  dome,  frail  victory  insuring, 

And  with  Eugene  the  hardy  "  coup"  directed. 

I  took  my  stand  and  gazed — magnificent 

Sweeps  round  that  laughing  plain  the  Alpine  crescent  1 
■ 

Sheer  "  lionizing''  is  the  bane  of  travel ! 
Church,  palace,  gallery,  museum,  corso, 


•  The  Guier  le  v\f,  as  distinguished  from  the  Guitr  Le  mort  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse.   Tliis  river  separates  the  frontiers  of  Savoy  and  France  (l)auphin£). 

f  Alludes  to  the  mode  of  sliding  in  a  sledge  down  Mount  Cenis,  practised  before  the 
formation  of  the  new  road.  The  spot  from  which  travellers  started,  or  were  gathered  up, 
is  still  called  "  La  Raraasse."  "  Se  faire  ramasser,"  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  eon- 
eluding  scene  of  the  expedition,  though  applied  to  the  outset. 

{  Add  to  these  particulars,  that  men  are  found  performing  all  the  domestic  offices 
prescriptively  assigned  to  Dorothea  Mop  "chez  nous"  and  1  think  the  list  of  *' first  im- 
pressions" will  be  complete.  The  bods  are  stuffed  with  straw,  wide,  crisp,  and 
crackling. 
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And  labyrinths  of  lying  to  unravel ! 

I 'm  ravished  by  the  opera  of  course — so 
Hied  to  the  Carignani  for  a  stave,  ill 

Heard  as  sung  (the  Eckerlin*  was  hoarse):  who 
'Midst  a  loose  mob  of  talkers  can  be  hearer  f 
Nothing  than  this  indifference  seems  queerer ! 

Associates  of  that  pretty  word  "  Parterre," 
Tulips  and  violets,  beauty  and  fragrance  blended, 

Dowers  and  blushing  Floras  we  infer — 
Something,  in  short,  quite  rural,  if  not  splendid. 

There 's  nothing  in  the  word  that  doth  deter, 
Or  hint  the  olfactories  may  be  oflended,-.- 

Amidst  Italian  gentlemen  who'd  think 

The  pregnant  air  was  redolent  of  stink  ? 

Bologna !  how  thy  shadowy  arcades 
Beneath  the  dubious  gleam  of  distant  lamps, 

The  hollow  tread  of  cloaked  and  gliding  shades, 
The  antique  air  thy  heavy  piles  that  stamps 

Recal  the  credulous  faith  cold  Time  invades. 
Illusions  dear  that  dull  experience  damps  1 

At  school  I  felt  convinced,  that— saving  Buoney— 

The  most  mysterious  thing  was  "  Monk  Schedoni  1"  f 

Up,  up  the  Appennine !  the  broad  sun  glows 
In  light  ethereal  o'er  the  brightening  wild  1 

Scattered  and  scathed  by  blind  convulsion's  throes 
Wave  rides  on  wave  in  stormy  ehaos  piled. 

How  thrilling  is  the  sun-illumea  repose 
Of  nature,  murmuring  like  a  dozing  child — 

Rocked  by  the  breeze  that  sweeps  the  midway  sky, 

Lulled  by  wild  symphonies  that  gush — and  die  ! 

Beneath  basks  Florence  !  peeped  at  through  a  visia 

Of  olive-kirtled  hills, — kaleidoscope 
Of  beauty  dreaming  at  her  noon  "  siesta," 

Thou  dost  not  cheat  the  sanguine  view  of  hope, 
But  rather  treatest  her  to  an  "  improvista." 

See,  as  the  yielding  heights  their  portal  ope, 
Fair  stretch  the  groves  of  Arno's  classic  reign. 
While  bright  pavilions  gem  her  green  domain  ! 

Dian  1  I  worship  thee !— a  moonlight  stroll 

Through  Florence,  ere  you  fall  the  Laquan  prey, 

With  memory  awake,  ana  eye  and  soul 
To  gaze  and  feel  and  linger  as  you  stray, 

Is  magical ;  and  to  embrace  the  whole 

Of  mass  and  moonlight,  sky  and  wave,  the  way 


*  Fanny  Eckerlin,  an  Austrian,  1  believe ;  a  sweet  singer  generally,  and  always  a 

gretty  girt   The  great  Opera-house  of  Turin,  (ranking  for  size  and  splendour  with  La 
cala  and  San  Carlo,)  being  closed  except  during  the  Carnival,  the  minor  theatre  Ca- 
rignani, attached  to  the  princely  Palazzo  Carignani  which  it  fronts,  treats  the  loungers 
of  Turin  with  an  opera  BurTa  and  Ballet, 
t  See  "  The  Italian,"  Ate. 
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Is—posted  on  the  bridge  ♦  joining  Schneider's 
i  o  lounge  and  look,  in  scorn  of  pert  deride*. 

Ye  Tusca*  fair  I— in  pity,  why  so  snubby  ? 

Val  d'Amo,  hast  thou  rendered  up  thy  M  beauty  ?" 
Black  beavers  cocked  on  phizzes  bold  and  chubby 

Seem  martial  helms  o'er  eyes  so  fierce  and  sooty— 
Those  nodding  plumes  forbode  no  peace  to  Hubby. 

I  m  grieved  at  the  necessity,  but  duty 
Constrains  me  also  to  report  that  rumps 
Are  very  commonly  usurped  by  humps  I 

In  Tuscany,  the  «  nWf  style  pervades 
Language  and  architecture,  peer  and  peasant : 

The  first  Italian  euphony  invades 

With  Gothic  gutterals,  very  far  from  pleasant  • 

The  next  nainfc  Freedom  in  "  free  states:"— ye  shades 
And  golden  vistas,  meadow,  cow,  and  pheasant 

So  sweetly  blended  in  the  Grand-duke's  farm,  J 

Ye  paid  me  many  a  toil  with  many  a  charm  ! 

My  Carbonari!  whet  each  bold  stiletto, 

Have  at  the  oueen  of  despots,  tyrant  Fashion  ! 

But  should  ye,  Sirs,  hav  e  other  plans  "  in  petto" 
I'll  have  a  fling  at  her  myself— so  dash  on 

My  « liberal"  Pegnsns,  and  try  a  set-to 

In  Routine'* ring,  with  "servile"  imitation.— 

Tis  mortifying  to  be  forced  to  feel 

We  're  nothing  more  than  turnspits  in  a  wheel. 

The  clock  strikes  four— (they  take  due  note  of  time),  § 

Carozze  roll,  and  tittup  scours  the  dandy 
In  attitude  of  conquest,  quite  sublime  1 

Coaches  in  file,  and  their  contents,  quite  handy, 
Are  noticed  irresistibly :  meantime, 

The  modest  matrons  in  a  mystic  band  eye 
These  miracles  of  men,  and  plan  sweet  treasons — 
Thus  runs  the  world  away  through  all  the  seasons ! 

Is  England  grown  so  horrid,  that  our  gents 

Descend  like  showers  of  manna  on  these  nations  ; 
Spite  of  "  ^igh  rates  and  taxes"  and  low  rents, 
Squand'ring  round  sums  oh  foreign  recreations  ? 

The  invalid  may  plead  a  fair  pretence; 

And  Fate  damns  Caelebs  to  peregrinations. — 

I  speak  of  housekeepers  who  come  to  settle 

And  save  .'—into  the  fire  out  of  the  kettle ! 

(Economy  I — What  means  economy  ? 
To  fly  expense— like  care,  still  at  your  back,|| 


•  Hie  Poate  alia  Carraja,  on  the  Lung'  Arno,  from  whence  the  view  down  the  A  mo 
»*  uninterrupted,  and  upwards  embraces  the  other  bridges,  the  quays,  and  the  chain  of 

'r  *  mm    lariiina'i  (till  tan.*  *. 


'  liUstM :  coarse. 


;  Le  Cascine,  a  beautiful  drive  and  promenade  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  :  the  private 

T?rty  and  domestic  farm  of  the  sovereign. 
'  fhe  bell  strikes  one ;  we  take  no  note  of  time,"  &c— Young. 
"  Post  Equitem  sedet  atra  Cura."— Hon. 

U.S.  Jour.  No.  2.  Feb.  1829.  r 
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Striving  to  distance  one  that 's  ever  by  ? 

Thus  wildly  launching  from  the  long-trod  track, 
The  Scythian  waggon  trundles  ponderously, 

I  Wed  till  axles  creak  and  pannels  crack- 
Piercing  the  Alps  like  Annibal  of  old, 
He  with  hot  vinegar,  and  these  with  gold  ! 

Papa,  Mamma,  Miss,  Grandam,  "  little  Stranger/' 
Young  gentlemen,  old  nurses,  ladies'  maids, 

Huge  trunks,  and  high  imperials,  oot  of  danger— 
(Economy  the  moving  tribe  pervades : 

Six  horses  mark  the  weight  of  Milord  Hanger, 
While  Signor  Courier,  all  in  boots  and  braids, 

Cracks  on  before  upon  a  cantering  bidet 

To  bid  "  mine  host'  have  rooms  and  roguery  ready. 

But,  Sirs,  I  cry  you  mercy !    I 'd  omitted 

That  education  (very  laudably) 
Induces  families  who  are  short-witted 

To  seek  a  remedy  in  Italy ! 
Finding  so  many  others  benefited 

In  physics,  morals,  and  antiquity, 
They  lead  their  docile  daughters  to  the  garden 
Of  which,  in  Eve's  time,  Lucifer  was  warden 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge,  like  the  Upas  tree, 
Distils  a  somewhat  poisonous  instruction  ; 

And  girls,  well  curbed  at  home,  especially, 
The  rein  relaxed,  are  proner  to  seduction. 

The  peccant  humouT — curiosity — 

Prompts  novices  to  overleap  induction  : 

The  watchword  of  my  friends  who  mean  to  marry, 

Is  «  ware  hawk"  to  a  travelled  luminary.* 

And  what  with  couriers,  carnivals,  and  lying, 
There's  scarce  a  chance  for  even  "  unsunned 

The  trump  of  slander  many  a  dame  decrying 
Exceedingly  correct — as  morals  go ; 

Where  all  is  masking,  opera-ting,  and  spying, 
No  wonder  blame  is  quick,  exemption  slow— 

1  never  heard  in  Italy  that  any 

Maid,  wife,  or  widow,  cared  for  fame  a  penny  ! 

Must  I  confess  a  heresy  in  taste  ?— 
I  did  not,  at  a  glance,  adore  the  Venus  !  f 

She's  female,  fair,  and  timid— doubtless  chaste, 
But  raised  no  flash  of  sympathy  between  us ; 

Her  goddesship  must  not  be  viewed  in  haste 
I  knew— so,  to  avoid  a  fault  so  heinous, 

I  gazed  and  gated,  until  my  wonder  grew, 

And  I  could  half  believe  the  flattery  true. 

[To  be  continued.] 


« 


•  A  young  baron  of  Brussels  said  to  me  at  Rome,  that,  albeit  a  profound  admirer  of 
English  women,  he  could  never  think  of  marryin?  one  who  had  trtveUvt  m  prance  and 
Italy.'  When  they  first  began  to  flock  to  Brussels,  they  were,  he  added,  modest, 
naives."  and  charming.  In  Italy,  he  was  surprised  to  find  them  bold  and  browed  as 
the  devil  or  the  natives  ! 

t  D«'  Medici. 


HARBOURS  ON  THE  EAST  COAST  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

BY  MEt'T.  BM.LOCX,  1828. 


Like  the  smaller  stars,  which  contribute  their  share  to  fill  up  a  constellation, 
we  look  on  good  plans  of  the  harbours  and  mouths  of  rivers  which  occur  in  an 
extensive  coast  survey,  as  essential  to  its  proper  completion.  The  plans  of 
the  above  harbours,  which  are  sixteen  iti  number,  belong  to  the  two  charts  of 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  and  which  our  li- 
mits then  prevented  us  from  noticing.  Wc  are  sorry  Lieut.  Bullock  has  not 
furnished  us  with  more  of  these  valuable  little  productions  ;  as,  in  glancing  over 
his  charts,  they  present  such  an  indented  and  intricate  coast  in  some  parts,  that 
there  are  many  places  in  which  his  attention  in  this  particular  would  have  been 
equally  well  bestowed.  We  will  for  the  present  hope  they  are  in  progress. 
In  the  plans  before  us,  Lieut.  Bullock^  has  paid  every  attention  to  minutiae  in 
situation,  the  magnetic  variation,  and  the  various  capacities  of  the  harbours. 
We  observe  notes  interspersed  throughout,  which  will  prove  valuable  to  the 
navigator,  and  with  the  charts  of  the  coast,  we  are  glad  to  see  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  maritime  world. 

r 

TABLES  OF  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE. 

We  have  seen  a  copy  of"  Errata"  published  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  Tables 
of  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  by  Chronometer  of  ('apt.  W.  F.  W.'Owen ;  and  are 
happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  evincing  our  good  wishes  to  works  of  this 
scientific  and  very  useful  nature,  as  well  as  of  contributing  our  aid  in  further- 
ance of  what  must  be  CapU  Owen's  desire,  that  of  seeing  his  work  perfect ;  we 
lose  no  time  in  communicating  its  publication  to  our  readers,  that  those  who 
possess  copies  of  the  above  work  may  avail  themselves  of  it. 

As  these  Tables  are  also  published  in  Kerigan's  Navigation,  a  work  of  much 
merit,  which  has  recently  made  its  appearance,  our  notice  will  equally  interest 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  it,  and  prevent  them  from  placing  too  much 
confidence  in  the  Tables,  until  they  are  supplied  with  these  errata. 

KERIGAN'S  NAVIGATION. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or  two  on  Mr.  Kerigan's  book, 
from  which,  by  the  prospectus  announcing  it,  we  were  induced  to  expect  much. 
We  are  happy  to  say  our  expectations  have  been  fully  realized,  and  we  venture 
to  predict  that  it  has  only  to  be  known  to  become  a  favourite  work  with  the  young 
navigator.    In  the  tabular  part,  the  principal  features  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  works  of  the  same  nature,  are  the  trigonometrical  tables,  which  in  the 
number  of  decimals  they  are  carried  to,  and  their  elaborate  arrangement,  will 
save  much  of  the  minor  calculations  attending  the  taking  out  of  quantities  to 
seconds,  a  troublesome  operation  in  working  observations.    The  logarithms  of 
numbers  and  traverse  table  we  much  approve  of.   These  are  accompanied  by 
many  others  of  a  very  useful  nature,  in  which  the  author  seems  not  to  have  for- 
gotten his  brother  officers  of  the  naval  commissariat  department,  to  whom  he 
has  given  some  useful  matter.    The  full  and  clear  explanation  given  of  the 
construction  of  each  of  the  tables  must  prove  satisfactory,  as  it  gives  the  prac- 
titioner a  reason  for  what  he  is  doing,  and  prevents  him  from  working  jn  the 
dark.    We  find  also  much  matter  of  a  useful  nature,  which  other  works  of  the 
kind  are  totally  deficient  in,  and  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Kerjgan  in  his  reasons 
for  compiling  the  work  before  us,  hav  ing  experienced  the  necessity  he  mentions 
of  using  more  than  one  set  of  tables  at  a  time.    We  particularly  recommend  it 
to  those  who  intend  their  sons  for  the  sea,  as  a  work  which  has  long  been 
wanted :  and  we  wish  Mr.  Kerigan  may  shortly  reap  those  fruity  which  the 
masterly  talents  and  perseverance  he  has  displayed  in  a  long  and  tedious  under- 
taking, so  justly  entitle  him  to. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Untied  Service  Journal. 

Sir,— -Having  seen  an  article  in  your  first  Number,  entitled  a  "View  of  the 
present  state  of  Hydrography,"  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  extensive  ad- 
ditions so  recently  made  to  our  stock  of  information ;  and  although  T  am  far 
from  being  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  u  at  present  we  scarcely  find  a  ship- 
of-war  without  an  officer  capable  of  making  a  satisfactory  survey,"  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  nautical  science  is  rapidly  advancing.  Why,  indeed,  should  it 
not,  seeing  that  the  majority  of  our  present  aspirants  are  educated  in  the  Naval 
College,  at  Portsmouth,  and  that  they  are  relieved  from  the  harassing  fatigues 
and  privations  attending  a  state  of  warfare?  1  would  not,  however,  advise  the 
Tyro  to  suppose  that  a  royal  road  is  open  to  the  attainments  necessarily  requi- 
site, where  the  safety  of  shipping  is  concerned.  A  littoral  sketch  may  be  made, 
in  a  pretty  style,  for  the  decoration  of  a  youngster's  log-book.,  and  scarcely  re- 
quires either  talent  or  attention ;  but  to  those  who  wish  to  excel,  notiiing  but 
hard  fagging  at  the  duties  of  seamanship,  and  the  study  of  mathematics,  geod- 
esy, and  astronomy,  can  be  recommended. 

Iu  uttering  this  sentiment,  1  would  not  be  understood  to  depreciate  any  at- 
tempt at  improvement ;  my  only  desire  is  to  repress  the  self-sufficiency  usually 
attendant  on  precocity,  a  quality  which  so  often,  by  a  fond  conception  of  talent, 
destroys  application,  and  leaves  its  unlucky  votary  in  the  lurch.  Without  ex- 
emplary diligence,  proficiency  cannot  be  expected ;  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  one  s  profession,  in  all  its  branches,  is  so  truly  desirable  and  requisite,  that 
it  is  marvellous  its  attainment  should  not  be  a  more  earnest  object  with  those 
who  plough  the  "  mighty  waters."  Numbers  of  ships  are  continually  encoun- 
tering accidents  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  entirely  through  a  Boeotian  ignorance 
of  navigation ;  and  few  seamen  there  are  but  must  well  remember  something 
of  the  kind,  in  at  least  one  of  the  vessels  on  board  which  they  have  served,..  The 
frequency  of  error  in  reckonings  has  armed  an  acute,  though  humourous,  wri- 
ter with  this  bitter  sarcasm, — "  the  log-book  doth  contain  and  announce  a  pithy, 
surprizing,  and  pathetic  narrative  of  the  setting  of  the  fore-sail,  and  taking  in 
of  the  foretop-sail ;  of  hauling  aft  the  main-sheet,  and  belaying  the  mizen ;  of 
four  knots  an  hour,  and  of  two  knots  an  hour;  of  the  first  watch,  and  the  mid- 
dle watch  ;  of  south-west  and  north-west;  and  of  observations  and  dead  reckon- 
ings, agreeing  so  well,  that  the  log  proves  the  ship  to  be  at  the  Land's  End,  the 
quadrant  at  Dover,  and  the  lead  on  the  Caskets,  hard  aground." 

This  discreditable  state  of  practical  navigation  will,  no  doubt,  be  materially 
reformed  by  the  recent  exertions  of  those  scientific  officers,  who  have  created 
the  new  impulse  in  our  navy.  It  is  only  by  emulation,  and  proving  the  utility 
and  pleasure  of  science,  that  it  can  be  deeply  rooted  ;  the  official  examination 
of  our  youths  is  scarcely  worth  consideration,  for  their  boasted  qualifications 
are  mostly  engrafted  for  that  particular  object,  and  after  the  ordeal  is  past,  they 
are  permitted  to  fade  from  the  memory,  like  the  unsubstantial  instruction  usually 
given  in  lectures. 

How  many  wrecks  have  been  imputed  to  currents,  of  which  the  currents  de- 
served not  the  odium  ?  How  many  otherwise  gallant  officers  are  nervously 
fearful  of  closing  upon  a  shore,  and  have  even  injured  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try by  lacking  the  confidence  resulting  from  a  knowledge  of  their  duty  ?  I 
would  recommend  such  to  sleep  less  in  their  day  watches  below,  and,  quitting 
their  idle  entertainments,  apply  themselves  closely  to  a  more  rational  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  employment  of  time.  Mere  animal  strength  and  courage  are 
no  longer  sufficient  supports  to  screen  illiterate  rudeness ;  and  those  gentlemeu 
who  wish  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  talent,  will  do  well  to  jouse  them- 
selves. Besides  mathematics,  surveying,  tactics,  gunnery,  hydraulics,  fortifica- 
tion, and  other  imperiously  requisite  nautical  duties,  I  would  also  advise  them 
to  the  study  of  history,  and  a  thirst  for  general  literature,  on  the  ground  that 
elevated  sentiments  lead  to  elevated  actions.    Let  them  take  more  books  to  sea. 
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Cor  these  true  friends  who  cheer  the  hours  of  solitude,  and  alleviate  the  pressure 
of  confinement,  are,  as  old  Richard  of  Bury  has  well  observed,  "  teachers 
whose  instructions  are  unaccompanied  by  blows  or  harsh  words,  who  demand 
neither  food  nor  wages.  If  you  visit  then),  they  are  alert,  if  you  want  them, 
tbey  secrete  not  themselves.  Should  you  mistake  their  meaning^  they  complain 
not,  nor  ridicule  your  ignorance  be  it  ever  so  gross."  But  at  the  same  time,  I 
should  protest  against  that  light  and  useless  course  of  reading,  uufortunately 
now  so  general,  which  merely  destroys  the  tedium  of  idleness,  with  as  little  ne- 
cessity for  reflection  as  would  result  from  dice,  backgammon,  cards,  or  any 
other  momentary  amusement.  The  greater  portion  of  reminiscences,  novels, 
trifling  anecdotes,  and  fictitious  adventures,  may  vitiate  both  the  taste  and  un- 
derstanding, and  yet,  like  a  damaged  cargo,  render  no  return. 

Drawing  is  an  art  of  the  first  importance  to  every  officer,  as  it  constitutes  a 
powerful  combination  of  advantage  and  amusement.    The  Greeks  contemplated 
it  in  so  high  a  light,  that  they  forbade  their  slaves  to  learn  it,  as  it  was  part  of 
the  education  of  all  children  in  the  higher  ranks.    It  was  deemed  a  liberal  art, 
not  only,  as  Aristotle  remarks,  to  prevent  its  possessors  from  being  cheated  in 
the  purchase  of  pictures,  but  because  it  taught  the  art  of  contemplating  and  un- 
derstanding beautiful  forms.    With  such  a  noble  field  before  them,  v>hy  .should 
our  rising  officers  be  contented  with  the  superficial  skill,  which  merely  enables 
them  to  keep  an  indifferent  reckoning,  bungle  out  the  rate  of  a  chronometer,  and 
wade  lamely  through  the  process  of  clearing  a  lunar  distance  from  the  effects  of 
parallax  and  refraction?    Labour  well  bestowed  and  properly  directed  never 
fails  of  producing  a  valuable  effect ;  let  those,  therefore,  who,  despising  the  mean- 
ness of  mediocrity,  possess  the  laudable  ambition  of  excelling,  imprint  forcibly 
on  their  minds,  both  as  a  motto  and  a  monitor,  "Turpe  est  viro,  id  in  quo 
quotidie  versatur  ignorare." 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  although  substantially  correct,  is  circum- 
stantially in  error  in  his  "progress"  of  the  surveys ;  and  has  altogether  omitted 
the  elaborate  chart  of  the  Bermudas,  by  the  late  worthy  Hydrographer,  as  well 
as  the  gratuitous  contributions  of  Captain  I  ley  wood  from  India,  and  those  of 
Basil  Hall  from  China.*  The  undertaking  of  Captain  Beaufort  had  terminated 
before  that  of  Owen,  in  North  America  had  commenced  ;  and  if  my  weak  testi- 
mony were  at  all  necessary,  I  could  here  expatiate  on  the  singularly  fortunate 
selection  of  so  accomplished  an  officer  to  explore  the  classical  coast  of  Kara- 
mania,  a  coast  where  the  mere  surveyor  would  not  have  sufficed  :  and  it  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Royal  Navy,  that  it  could  produce  a  gentleman,  who  not  only  car- 
ried his  maritime  services  to  excess  of  precision,  but  was  also  capable,  at  the  same 
time,  of  gratifying  the  wants  of  the  scholar,  the  antiquary,  and  the  historian. 

The  writer  remarks  that,  u  the  labours  of  Captain  Smyth  in  the  Mediterranean, 
although  comprehending  three-fourths  of  its  snores,  have  not  extended  to  the 
Greek  Archipelago — an  assertion  which  requires  a  little  explanation.  This 
individual,  when  a  lieutenant,  was  attached  to  the  Sicilian  Flotilla,  and  taking 
advantage  of  local  opportunities,  undertook  a  series  of  operations,  which  were 
so  appreciated  by  the  Admiralty,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander, in  1815.  Thus  stimulated,  although  not  officially  ordered  so  to  do,  he 
remained  till  May  1817,  when  a  ship  was  sent  to  him,  with  an  appointment  to 
continue  the  examination  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had 
completed  the  surveys  of  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  iEolian  islands,  with  detached 
portions  of  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  Barbary,  with  his  own  instruments,  entirely 
on  his  own  means,  and  without  any  expense  to  the  country.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  Aid,  Captain  Smvth  undertook  to  bx,  permanently,  all  the  capes  and  head- 
lands of  that  interesting  sea ;  and  while  thus  occupied,  had  frequent  communi- 


•  Aware  of  the  importance  of  Hydrography  to  the  Naval  Service,  we  had  arranged 
to  present  our  readers  a  digested  series  of  the  principal  surveys  to  the  present  period — 
the  first  of  which  appears  in  this  number.  The  "  View"  in  our  first  Number  was 
merely  intended  as  a  preliminary  outline. — Ed. 
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cation  with  Captain  Oauttier  du  Pare,  of  the  French  Navy,  who  had  beeir 
dispatched  from  Toulon,  on  a  similar  mission.  From  a  rigorous  comparison  of 
their  respective  means,  instruments,  and  methods,  these  officers  became  satisfied 
of  the  inutility  of  their  both  going  over  the  same  ground;  and  Captain  Smyth 
recommended"  to  the  Admiralty,  that  his  operations  in  the  Adriatic,  and  other 
parts,  should  be  exchanged  for  those  of  Capt.  Gauttier,  in  the  Archipelago,  Le- 
vant, and  Black  Sea,  pledging  at  the  same  time,  his  conviction  of  their  accuracy. 
On  this  representation,  Lord  Melville  was  pleased  to  depute  him  to  effect  the 
exchange  at  Paris:  and  thus  it  was  that  his  surveys  terminated  at  Alexandria. 
The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  when  Captain  Smyth  returned,  in  the  Adven- 
ture, at  the  close  of  1824,  he  brought,  besides  upwards  of  a  hundred  detailed 

Slans,  a  series  of  established  points,  which,  by  the  addition  just  mentioned,  and 
ose  of  Captain  Beaufort  in  the  Archipelago,  and  Asia  Minor,  extended  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Sea  of  Arof :  in  fact,  at  his  return,  the  higher  sci- 
entific duties  were  all  effectually  accomplished. 

The  writer  of  the  "  View,"  is  rather  too  indiscriminate  in  panegyric ;  foT,  like 
indiscriminate  censure,  it  is  destroyed  by  its  ow  n  effect ;  this,  however,  is  a  very 
pardonable  fault  at  a  critic's  tribunal;  vet,  as  he  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  thereiu  set  forth,  I  regret  lie  has  not  dwelt  a  little  more  at 
large  on  some  of  his  topics,  and  made  a  broader  distinction  between  the  leaders 
ana  their  disciples.  A  sketch  of  the  privations  and  difficulties  experienced  by 
Commander  Bayfield,  on  the  vast  inland  seas  of  America,  would  be  of  deep  in- 
terest ;  as  would  also  one  of  those  encountered  by  the  enterprising  Captain 
Owen,  who,  through  danger  and  death,  resolutely  completed  the  mission  he  had 
been  entrusted  with  on  the  sultry  shores  of  South  Africa.  lie  would  also  do 
well  to  inform  us  why,  though  such  extensive  surveys  can  be  executed  in  a  given 
time  abroad,  those  of  our  own  Channel  have  d nigged  on  so  slowly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  facilities  afforded  by  being  at  home,  where  there  are  no  political  jea- 
lousies to  contend  with,  and  no  permissions  to  be  requested,  before  operations 
can  be  commenced.  lie  would  greatly  clear  off  the  clouds  on  this  head,  were 
he  to  give  the  several  dates  of  the  appointments  to  the  British  surveys  : — would 
they  not  take  the  priority  of  all  the  others  ?  And,  without  confiding  in  the  re- 
port that  the  nation  has  paid  ten  guineas  for  every  sounding  in  them,  have  they 
not  become  rather  costly  • 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  lament  that  more  topography  does 
not  accompany  all  our  surveys  of  ports  and  harbours;  the  mistakes  which  I 
have  known  to  occur  from  the  want  of  it,  I  am  reluctant  to  relate,  but  they  are 
well  known  in  the  service.  The  senseless  outline  plans,  which  formerly  were 
esteemed  the  utmost  of  a  sailor's  requisites,  are  utterly  useless  for  the  purposes 
of  war.  No  man  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  value  of  good  information  than  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte ;  his  grand  equerry  always  accompanied  him,  with  a  map  of 
the  country  suspended  to  one  of  his  buttons,  At  his  quarters,  there  was  always 
a  large  table  in  the  middle  of  his  best  apartment,  with  the  theatre  of  war  spread 
out  upon  it ;  a  compass  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  positions  of  his  troops 
marked  with  pins,  which  had  heads  of  different  colours.  This  map  was  always 
arranged  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  Topofrraphigue,  and  great  care  was 
taken  to  have  it  in  readiness  immediately  on  arrival,  "car  cetaii  la  chose  d  la 
quelle  il  tetiait  pivs  quaus  aulres  lesoins  de  la  vie."  And  during  the  night  it 
was  surrounded  with  twenty  or  thirty  candles. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  gratulfttion  to  witness  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  our  charts,  and  it  is  to  be  ardently  hojied  that  few  vessels  will  be  wreck- 
ed in  future,  from  being  misled  by  the  worthless  compilations  of  the  ship- 
chandlers.  Practical  navigation  has  also  simultaneously  advanced,  and  the 
three  L'sof  former  days—  lead,  log,  and  look-out — are  fast  giving  way  to  latitude, 
chronometnc  longitude,  and  lunar  observations,  l  or  die  sinking  change  in  the 
necessary  means  and  implements  of  nautical  knowledge,  we  may  compare  tne 
charts,  quadrants,  sextants,  and  circles  of  the  present  day,  with  the  sea  cards,  and 
waggoners,  the  cross-staff,  the  back-staff,  and  the  astrolabe  of  our  predecessors. 
It  is  to  be  ardently  desired,  that  this  cheering  dawn  of  improvement  will  be 
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cherished  with  ft  conopouflii^  spirit  at  tha  Aduni  ili y,  and  if  it  dl  Mfidl  upon 
Viscount  Melville  and  tlie  sea  Lords,  such  a  result  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
hydrographer,  who  is  always  presumed  to  be  an  officer  of  tlie  first  merit,  should 
in  future  experience  none  of  those  inconsistencies,  which  have,  very  recently, 
been  paralizing  the  sinews  of  science.  Instead  of  being  thwarted  by  subordi- 
nates, who,  whatever,  may  be  their  individual  merits  or  demerits,  are  presump- 
tively ignorant  of  the  practical  duties  of  seamen, — the  office  over  which  he  pre- 
sides should  assume  its  proper  character,  and  fonn  a  nucleus, — whence  the 
rays  of  naval  knowledge  may  be  disseminated  to  every  quarter  of  tlie  globe.  A 
more  national  /Egis  for  the  safety  of  our  fleets  could  not  be  proposed ;  every 
expert  hydrographer  is  an  animated  life-buoy,  and  the  salvation  of  a  single  ves- 
sel from  shipwreck  would  at  ouce  be  greater  economy  than  all  that  the  petty 
and  vexatious  retrenchments,  lately  resorted  to  in  that  department,  would  amount 
to  in  an  age.  It  is  unnecessary  on  this  occasion  to  enter  more  minutely  into 
details,  because,  from  appearances,  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  absurdity  is  al- 
ready working  their  cure.  Archytas. 



To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sib, — Though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  an  anonymous  suggestion  can  effect 
**  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,'*  yet  you  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
give  it  insertion,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  one  who  anxiously  hopes  to  see  the 
United  Service  Journal  become  the  medium  of  rational  intercourse  between  the 
retired  and  the  efficient  members  of  the  Services.  Others,  who,  like  myself,  can 
no  longer  draw  their  swords  in  the  service  of  their  country,  may  occasionally 
serve  it  by  the  contributions  of  their  pens. 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  idea  of  mine,  that  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army 
have  it  in  their  power,  from  the  frequent  opportunities  presented  to  them  on 
service  in  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  to  contribute  to  the  promotion 
of  science  and  art,  but  more  particularly  in  the  department  of  natural  history. 
The  experience  of  nearly  forty  years  has  proved  to  me  that  a  taste  for  reading, 
for  information,  and  for  general  literature,  has  grown  up  rapidly  in  the  army.  I 
speak  only  of  that  service  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted.  We  have  too  many 
proofs  in  print  of  the  scientific  progress  made  by  officers  of  the  Navy,  to  require 
any  other  testimony  of  improvement,  "  pari  passu,1*  amongst  the  "  blue  jackets." 

Now  my  proposal  is,  that  to  give  a  tone  of  science  to  the  character  of  both 
services,  it  would  be  a  desirable  point  to  set  on  foot  a  Museum,  to  be  formed, 
conducted,  and  maintained,  solely  by  the  military,  medical,  and  civil  branches 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  King's  Army,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vices, and  their  connexions  :  to  be  called  the  United  Serviee  Museum. 

I  should  hope  this  Museum,  if  patronized  by  His  Gracious  Majesty,  as  the 
head  of  the  Army,  by  His  It.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  actual  heads  of 
the  Navy,  would  soon  attain  an  interesting  character,  reflecting  honour  on  the 
nation,  raising  in  public  estimation  the  individual  contributors  to  and  support- 
ers of  it,  and  finally  proving  that  the  two  professions  have  entered  the  lists  of 
science,  and  are  ready  to  contend  for  honours  "  tarn  Artibus  quam  Armis." 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

An  Old  Egyptian  Campaigner. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sir, — Some  remarks  respecting  the  Filing  by  Threes  having  appeared  in 
your  last  Journal,  you  will  probably  not  deem  the  following  observations,  on  the 
same  subject,  undeserving  insertion. 

The  intention  of  the  Filing  by  Threes,\s  clearly  to  obviate  the  difficulties  attend- 
jpgthe  march  in  file,  and  loss  of  distances  to  which  it  is  liable  ;  but  while  it  very 
imperfectly  remedies  those  evils,  it  compels  the  men,  from  their  very  formation, 
to  proceed  under  false  distances.    It  is  besides  objectionable — 

First, — Because  the  regular  flank  march,  though  difficult  for  a  battalion  or 
wing  thus  moving  entire,  can  hardly  be  considered  so  for  a  company,  in 
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any  slight  opening  out»  were  11  cven  to  amount  to  double  occupation,  cau 

always  be  readily  remedied, 

Secondly, — The  tiling  by  threes,  from  its  construction,  requiring  the  inter- 
mixture or  ranks,  as  well  as  from  the  distances  to  be  kept  up  while  in  motion, 
is  of  a  more  difficult  execution  than  the  common  mode  of  filing. 

Third,— The  intermixture  of  ranks,  of  any  kind,  is  precarious,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable on  service,  and  before  an  enemy,  owing  to  the  constant  telling  off  it  de- 
mands as  a  preparatory  for  performance ;  a  circumstance  justly  admitted  by  the 
compiler  of  the  New  Field  Regulations  for  the  Infantry,  who  says,  page  107, 
"  where  immediate  reuewal  of  the  telling  is  impracticable,  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  officers  commanding  divisions  to  resort  to  file-marching,  until  the  tel- 
ling off  can  be  arranged.''    Wow  this  will  naturally  lead  us  to  the 

Fourth  objection. — The  immediate  danger  of  replacing  a  military  movement 
or  practice  by  another  movement  or  practice,  when  the  latter  cannot  invariably 
be  substituted  for  the  farmer,  as  the  soldiers  being  seldom,  perhaps  never,  trained 
to  it,  are  unprepared  for  its  execution.  This  evil  is  particularly  great,  wheq  the 
replaced  movement,  as  is  the  case  here  with  the  march  iu  file,  is  liable  to  be 
called  for  under  circumstances  o/  the  utmost  urgeucy.  Were  the  front  of  three 
preferred  to  two,  and  the  formation  on  three  ranks  still  rejected,  the  mode  of 
wheeling  by  three  files,  as  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  the  route 
march  in  Portugal,  (owing  to  the  roads  being  very  narrow  in  that  country,)  would 
be  preferable,  being  of  a  more  general  application,  by  admitting  the  wheeling 
to  take  place  by  three,  four,  five,  and  six  files,  and  obviating  the  intermixture 
of  ranks  ;  as  it  allows  also  the  rapid  succession  of  the  wheel  by  the  ordered  num- 
ber of  files,  it  does  away  in  a  great  measure  with  the  9trong  objection  addncible 
against  the  filing  by  threes,  namely,  the  preparatory  telling  off  it  requires. 

But  this  mode  of  wheeling  by  three  tiles,  though  evidently  preferable  to  the 
tiling  by  threes,  will,  after  all,  not  apply  to  the  flank  march,  to  which  the 
common  mode  of  filing  is  more  adapted,  as  by  far  the  best  and  most  simple 
movement.  S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Si *, — As  the  amount  of  our  Military  Force  at  the  present  day  will  doubtless 
be  an  object  of  discussion  during  the  approaching  Session  of  Parliament,  a  state 
aud  distribution  of  the  Laud  Forces  in  British  pay  for  the  year  1743  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  your  readers.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


Great  Britain  {ggjg 

«-« 
Leeward  Islands 
Annapolis,  fcc. 
Georgia 
New  York 
Bermuda 


Isle  of  Providence 

Minorca 

Gibraltar 

Ten  Regiments  available  as  Marines 

Ireland  I  VafValry 
Inlantry 

Hanoverians  in  British  pay 

Hessians  in  British  pay 


2,827 
20,783 

3,164 
13,195 


2,7661 

9,232  J 


i  23,610 

|  16,359 

815 
394 
804 
445 
57 
912 
150 
4075 
4075 
11,550 


D 


11,998 

16,268 
6,172 


Total  97,682 

A  Captain's  pay  in  the  Dragoons  was  15s.  6d.,  his  troop  allowance  2s.  6d. 
per  diem.    A  Captain  of  Infantry's  pay  10s.,  company  allowance  Is.  ad. 
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CONFAB. 

Scene— The  Quadrant:  Miles  Mtnden  andVnAx*  Brack  meeting— Mem. 
A  Snow-squall— French  Bonnets  in  distress. 

Brace.— Well  met,  my  hearty  !    Come  from  Colby's  ? 

Mile,.— Ye. ;  left  him  buried  two  feet  over  hit  head  in  "  brains." 

Bract. — No  lack  of  that  cargo  now-a-days;— Ajirojyos,  1  see  our  Jour- 
nal has  dawned  with  the  new  year,  blushing  like  a  new-fangled  ma- 
rine.   How  does  it  go  down  ? 

Miles. — Down,  man !    It  floats  like  a  life-buoy. 

Brace. — No  snarling  at  the  new  comer  amongst  the  brethren  of  the 
quill? 

Miles. — Nothing,  perhaps,  worthy  of  a  Service-man's  retort.  A  sly 
"  doubt,"  or  so,  poked  at  us  in  the  melee  by  a  broad-shouldered  ephe- 
meral. 

Brace. — What  does  he  mean  by  showing  his  teeth  ? 

Miles. — That  '*  the  copious  details  he  affords  of  Military  and  Naval 
affairs  invest  him  with  valuable  attractions  for  the  members  of  those 
professions  and  the  residents  in  the  Colonies ! !"    Do  you  take  ? 

Brace.— Ay,  the  land  looms.  His  lubberly  palaver  won't  go  down 
with  the  sailors. 

Miles. — Nor  with  the  soldiers.  We  have  ordered  our  bugle  to  sound 
the  recall  and  assembly  for  all  stragglers  and  detachments,  who  are 
summoned  to  rally  forthwith  round  the  King's  Colour  and  Union  Jack  ; 
abandoning  all  piratical  flags,  all  commissionless  rovers  of  whatever 
complexion  or  pretence,  and  cleaving  to  their  proper  centre : — Parole, 
United  Service — Countersign,  Colburn.  Mais  revenons  d  no*  mou- 
tons. 

Brace. — You  took  my  hint  about  the  figure-head,  I  see. 

Miles. — Oh !  our  phizzical  device  ?  The  Duke  declares  he  has  not 
appeared  to  so  much  advantage  since  he  confronted  old  "  Forwards," 
at  La  Belle  Alliance.— Par  nobile  fratrum  I 

Brace. — Avast  there,  Miles,  clap  a  stopper  on  your  dog  Latin. 

Miles.— With,  such  master-spirits  at  the  helm,  (and  the  Spirit  of  Nel- 
son is  still  with  us)  well  may  old  England  scoff  at  the  collision  or  coali- 
tion of  Moskm,  semi-Christian,  Hindoo,  or  Ouebre,  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole! 

Brace. — By  the  by,  any  telegraphing  from  the  East  ? 

Miles. — The  latest  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  lead  to  an  infe- 
rence that  while  the  Russians  have  assumed  a  defensive  attitude  in 
Eastern  Bulgaria,  the  Turks  have  become  partially  the  assailants; 
having,  in  the  month  of  December,  made  several  desultory  attacks  on 
the  Russian  positions  at  Par  a  v  ad  i  and  other  posts,  in  which  according 
to  their  adversaries'  statements,  they  were  repulsed  with  loss.  It 
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would  farther  appear,  that  the  Russians  have  secured  Varna  from  the 
risk  of  recapture  by  a  sudden  assault ;  and  that  they  generally  retain 
the  territory  occupied  by  them  on  the  south  of  the  Danube  at  the  close 
of  active  operations.  It  is  also  rumoured,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
is  inclined  to  negotiate  on  a  more  moderate  basis  for  a  termination 
of  the  war.  In  the  event,  however,  of  another  campaign,  a  design  is 
ascribed  to  the  Russian  Commanders,  of  attempting  to  turn  the  for- 
midable position  of  Schumla  by  its  left,  and  penetrating  into  the  plains 
of  Roumelia  by  the  defiles  of  the  upper,  or  more  western  range  of 
Mount  Haemus. 

Brace. — Does  it  appear  to  your  wisdom,  that  the  Cossacks  meditate 
a  trip  over  the  Coral  Reefs  to  Van  Dieman  s,  by  way  of  making  both 
ends  meet  ? 

Milts. — Not  improbable—when  Parry  shall  have  helped  them  across 
the  North  Pole,  and  Calcutta  shall  be  converted  into  a  Muscovite  bar- 
rack ;  the  doctrine  of  limitations  is  unknown  to  the  swarms  of  the 
"  OMcina  Gentium." 

Brace.— I  see  Jem  Stirling  hoists  his  pendant  as  Commodore  of  the 
Black  Swans. 

Miles. — He  does :  and  who  that  knows  him  does  not  "  cry  Amen" 
to  his  appointment  ?  He 's  sterling  stuff,  Frank ;  with  a  manner  and 
presence  that  will  surely  win  him  the  hearts  of  our  unsophisticated 
antipodial  allies.  Ten  years  hence,  we  shall  have  bathing  machines 
at  Oyster-alasia,  at  a  premium  in  London ; — only  a  twelve  weeks'  trip. 

Brace. — A  promising  country  that. 

Miles. — "  Progressing  slick," — a  potent  rival,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  to  Jonathan.    Have  you  seen  the  Panorama  of  Sydney  ? 
Brace. — No. 

Miles. — Then  step  with  me  this  afternoon  to  Leicester-square.  Du- 
maresq,  who  is  brimiull  of  zeal  and  intelligence  on  this.,  (as  on.  most 
other  subjects,)  has  promised  to  meet  me. 

■•  '  Hkctor  Pry  joins  them. 

Hector.— What !    Laying  down  the  law  as  usual,  Miles  ? 
Miles. — Well,  Heck  !  oome  to  "  grumble  your  griefs  "  to  our  faith- 
ful bosoms? 

Hector*— Yes,  yes— I  leave  the  suaviter  to  your  philosophy,  and  re- 
serve the  farther  for  my  own  use. 

Miles.'— What 's  the  morning  grievance,  Heck? 

Hector. — One  that  (ouches  our  pockets.  The  new  cap  is  2L  10s. 
dearer  than  the  old. 

Miles.— What  else  ? 

Hector.— The  tailors  are  all  in  an  uproar,  and  the  shears  of  snip  are 
suspended.  All  is  suspense,  in  short,  as  to  the  cut  of  our  next  coats, 
which  has  been  lord  knows  how  long  "  sub  judice,"  The  Subs  say,  if 
these  vicissitudes  of  the  outward  man  prevail  much  longer,  they  anti- 
cipate numerous  exchanges  to  Commissions  under  Marshal  Jones. 

Miles. — This  I  have  no  doubt  proceeds,  my  dear  Hector,  from  the 
deliberation  required  to  establish  at  once  a  permanent  and  economical 
uniform  for  the  army,  and  from  a  benevolent  Tegard,  in  these  hard  times, 
to  the  interests  of  certain  trades,  which  have  hitherto  been  mainly  sup- 
ported by  supplying  the  ornamental  materials  of  military  dress  and 
equipments.    For  my  own  jmrt,  I  should  always  prefer  seeing  a  soldier 
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smartly  dressed  than  otherwise.    Few  but  the  grubs  of  the  profession 
grumble  at  a  bit  of  lace.    It  is  no  disparagement  of  a  soldier's  morale 
that  he  invests  his  personnel  with  extrinsic  "  bravery:"  quite  the  con- 
trary. '  Pride  of  person  has  prompted  to  u  pride  of  place"  ever  since 
**  Gentle  knights  went  pricking  o'er  the  plain." 

Hector. — The  Commanding  Officers,  I  hear*,  have  taken  umbrage  at 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor's  circular  of  the  1st.  Dec. ;  they  fancy  it  conveys  a 
censure  upon  them. 

Miles.— Then,  in  my  humble  opinion,  Heck,  they  utterly  mistake 
the  matter. 

Hector. — They  ask,  why  was  it  published  ? 

Miles, — I  believe  it  was  not  meant  for  publication  ;  but  found  its 
way  into  general  circulation  by  some  manoeuvre  of  the  newsmongers. 
It  is  notorious  to  real  soldiers,  that  British  corps  Were  never  so  well 
commanded,  constituted,  and  organized,  as  at  this  moment.  This  the 
very  able  and  amiable  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Adjutant-General  s  De- 
partment, I  dare  sajr,  well  knows ;  and  in  his  late  circular  to  Command- 
ing Officers,  only  aimed,  I  humbly  conceive,  at  removing  any  remnant 
of  practices  long  since  generally  exploded  in  a  service,  which,  by  their 
abolition,  will  become  as  perfect  as,  perhaps/  its  nature  will  admit. 
The  British  soldier  of  the  Present  day  is  treated  with  a  degree  of  tem- 
pered consideration,  the  effect  of  which  is  obvious  in  the  excellence  of 
his  general  conduct. 

Hector. — The  Half- Pay  are  in  terrible  alarm  ;  daunted  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  The  Secretary  at  War's  circular  has  filled  them 
with  vague  notions  of  personal  ruin  and  national  ingratitude ;  and  many 
of  their  wives,  (for  soldiers  know  the  value  of  women  too  well  not  to 
be  M  marrying  men,")  apprehend  a  second  u  massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents," from  the  clause  therein  respecting  their  "curly-headed  varleta." 
Sir  Henry  little  expected  his  fair  comrades  would  set  him  down  for 
another  Herod  !— J  have  heard  of  a  worthy  officer,  who,  in  skirmishing, 
was  wont  to  push  his  men  forward,  and  cheer  them  with  a  "  fire  away, 
my  lads ! — that's  fine  fellows — fire  away !"  while  his  head  momentarily 
emerged  from  ambush,  and  as  suddenly  reverted  to  its  friendly  screen. 
So,  with  us,  "  Fire  away,  my  lads !"  quoth  King,  Lords,  and  Commons; 
**  fire  away,  that's  fine  fellows."  We  fired  away  "  pro  bono  publico" 
and  are  now  ourselves  discharged  for  the  good  of  the  sinecurists ! 

Mites. — Heck,  Heck,  man  i  You  have  caught  the  jaundice  from  the 
Times,  which  descends  to  be  the  refuge  of  oar  mauvais  sajets.  Heed 
not  the  yelping  of  each  renegade  Redcoat,  who,  through  a  cankered 
medium,  pours  his  personal  spleen  upon  the  public  ear.  A  scrutiny 
into  old  abuses  has  been  found  necessary,  and  the  result  cannot  but  be 
favourable  to  the  true  soldier.  Consult  your  common  sense,  and  ex- 
amine the  habits  and  objects  of  those  from  whom  such  imputed  injus- 
tice must  emanate.  Qui  you  expect  it  from  George  the  Fourth,  our 
King,  Father,  and  Friend,— -from  the  Prime  Minister,  "that  man  of 
an  ancient  character  and  a  modern  genius,"  under  whose  consummate 
guidance  we  have  fought,  bled,  and  conquered, ~-from  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  whose  singleness  of  heart  is  unimpaired  by  the  number 
and  splendour  of  his  trophies, — from  the  Secretary  at  War,  himself 
a  gallant  soldier,  who  can  appreciate  a  comrade's  wants  and  sufferings 
by  the  impressive  test  of  experience,—  from  Parliament,  where  we  have 
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many  a  chivalrous  and  eloquent  advocate,  and  whose  "  thanks  "  for  our 
services  are  thickly  blazoned  in  its  records,— or  from  John  Bull,  our  com- 
mon patriarch,  who,  spite  of  base  and  selfish  moligners  who  would  close 
his  purse-strings  on  his  defenders,  loves  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  the  Tars 
and  Soldiers  of  old  England  ? 

No,  Hector ;  it  is  not  from  such  sources  we  can  rationally  anticipate 
the  requital  of  the  war-worn  Roman,  nor  the  destitution  implied  in  his 
affecting  appeal— 

[Date  obolum  Belisario. 

EXKUNT. 

£To  be  continued.*] 

State  op  General  Officers.— -On  the  1st  of  January,  1829,  there  were  in  the 
army,  Field-Marthais  6,  Generals  9S,  Lienteoant^Generala  213,  tnd  Major- 
Geuerals  220.    Total  531 . 

Of  the  Field-Marshals,  three  are  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  one  a  Foreign 
Prince,  one  a  Duke  and  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  one  an  Earl. 

All  (six)  are  Colonels  of  Corps,  and  Knights  of  the  Bath ;  five  have  Fore'gu  Or- 
ders of  Knighthood. 

Of  the  Generals,  sixty-two  are  Colonels  of  Corps,  twenty-seven  are  Knights  of 
nie  Bath,  fifteen  have  Foreign  Orders  of  Knighthood,  eighteen  are  Peers,  and  six 
are  Members  of  Parliament. 

Of  the  Lieutenant-Generals,  fifty-eight  are  Colonels  of  Corps,  forty-four  are 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  twenty-four  have  Foreign  Orders  of  Knighthood,  thirteen  are 
Peers,  and  eleven,  Members  of  Parliament.  , 

Of  the  Major-generals,  nine  are  Colonels  of  Corps,  thirty-eight  are  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  seventeen  have  Foreign  Orders,  eight  are  Peers,  and  five,  Members  of  Par- 
liament. 

Summary.— Colonels  of  Corps  135 

Knights  of  the  Bath  115 

Knights  of  Foreign  Orders     ...  61 

Peers    .   .   .  44 

Members  of  Parliament   ....  22 

The  number  of  deaths  were,  from  1st  July  to  1st  January,  Generals  three,  Lteu- 
tenant-Generals  five,  and  Major-Generals  four.  ,  . 

Regimental  Records. — The  Courts  of  Inquiry  in  Ireland  have  nearly  termi- 
nated their  laborious  investigations,  and  the  result  will  be  important  to  the  public 
purse.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  calculating  that  the  investigations  throughout 
the  service  will  produce  an  annual  saving  of  expense  of  not  less  than  £40,000 ;  and 
moreover,  in  many  respects  amend  the  interior  pecuniary  arrangements  of  Corps. 
Some  of  the  contingent  allowances  will  be  placed  on  a  much  better  footing  than 
hitherto— a  very  satisfactory  measure  to  Captains  of  companies. 

Military  Redactions.— The  balance  of  the  half-pay  fund  in  hand,  amount- 
ing to  a  considerable  sum,  will  be  devoted,  first,  to  the  purchase  of  the  half- 
pay  commissions  held  by  Civilians  who  decline  *  service/  and  second,  to  the 
purchase  of  half-pay  commissions  of  officers  who  are  desirous  of  selling. 

Regiments  or  Passage  ekom  India. — The  depots  of  thrse  coq>s  in  this 
country  have  been  ordered  to  be  formed  into  reserve  companies,  and  the  colonels 
have  been  required  to  appoint  acting  paymasters. 

A  Heel  Brace. — Capt-  Hendry,  It.  N.  has  invented  fin  ingenious  piece  of 
iron  work  which  he  terms  a  heel  brace,  and  which  is  applicable  to  the  lower  part 
of  ships'  rudders,  in  case  the  lower  pintles  are  broken  by  the  ship  grounding,  or 
from  any  other  casualty.  This  instrument  is  previously  fitted  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  ship,  that,  when  required,  it  may  be  the  better  suspended  by  two  guys  from  the 
after  part  of  the  ship,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  two  guys  leading  Tot  ward.  It  has  a 
hinge  in  it  in  lieu  of  the  pintles,  and  is  secured  to  the  rudder  by  two  or  three  bolts 
with  fore-locks    To  provide  for  the  whole  of  the  pintles  going,  he  proposes  that 
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ships  should  also  be  furnished  with  a  hoop  or  cap,  to  embrace  the  head  of  the 
rudder,  into  which  the  tiller  is  to  he  shipped,  which  will  render  the  rudder  as  effec- 
tually serviceable  as  ever.  Capt.  Hendry  also  su'j-osts  a  new  mode  of  making  a 
temporary  judder,  to  which  the  above  heel  brae*  ami  clasp  hoop,  are  to  be  attached, 
the  whole  of  which  can  be  put  together  in  a  short  time,  and  without  the  need  of  a 

forge.    ■Uut  \f  f/moiixn  /tro  ovr  is&'JSt^  rfoirz  moil  j  uoftdH 

twenty-three  were  for  the  Artillery,  and  Sappers  and  Miners. 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 

SHIPPING. 

Vessels.  Tons. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  of  Great  Britain  amounts  to  .        .   18,631  of  2,141,000 

Of  the  United  States   1,423,000 

Of  France  14,530  of  700,000 

COMMERCE. 

Importation.  Exportation. 

Great  Britain     ....    44,021,750/.  British.  58,823,667/.  British. 

United  States    ....    19,364,917/.  ditto.  19,179,000/.  ditto. 

France  23,112,917/.  ditto.  25,419,500/.  ditto. 

RELATION  BORNE  BY  TUE  ARMY  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

Inhabitants. 

Great  Britain,  One  Soldier  for  every   229 

France   1 38 

United  States  '      .  1977 

Russia      ............  77 

Prussia  .  80 

Austria   118 

Netherlands     .       .       .       ...       .                    .       .  142 

THE  FLEET  TO  THE  POPULATION. 

>±#n4>4i*WJ  Inhabitants. 
Great  Britain,  one  Ship  of  the  Line  or  Frigate  to  every       .      .      .  82,979 

France      .    290,909 

United  States  316,000 

  686,250 

'lAApnb***       >   2,909,091 

  170,556 

Military  and  Marine  Establishments  of  Haiti. — The  army  of  Haiti  is 
divided  into  paid  and  unpaid  National  Guards.  The  President  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  He  has  sixteen  aides-de-camp  of  different  ranks,  as  high  as  that 
of  genera!  of  brigade.  The  staff  of  the  array  in  service  includes  eleven  generals  of 
division,  and  eighteen  generals  of  brigade.  Each  of  the  former  has  two  aides-de- 
camp, and  ten  guide*  ;  of  the  latter,  one  aide-de-camp,  and  Jive  guides.  The  dis- 
trict staff  comprises  148  commandants  of  military  ports. 

The  army  in  service  comprehends  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers. 
The  inactive  or  unpaid  army  only  contains  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  President's 
guard,  which  ranks  at  the  head  of  the  service  army,  consists  of  two  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  three  of  cavalry.  The  strength  and  construction  of  these  regiments  are 
the  same  as  those  of  regiments  of  the  line. 

There  are  thirty-three  regiments  of  Iufantry  of  two  battalions ;  each  battalion 
consists  of  six  companies ;  one  of  which,  eighty  strong,  is  composed  of  grenadiers ; 
one,  fifty  strong,  of  chasseurs;  and  four,  forty-four  strong,  of  fusileers.  Each  regi- 
ment has  one  adjutant-major,  a  medical  officer,  a  drum-major,  fifteen  musicians, 
with  a  master,  and  three  chief-artificers. 

« 
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There  are  but  two  regiments  of  Dragoons  of  two  squadrons.  The  squadron  con- 
sists of  two  troops,  each  seventy-two  stron?,  officers  and  men  included. 

The  Artillery  cousins  of  five  regiments  of  two  battalions,  each  of  nine  companies, 
fifty  strong,  with  the  officers  ;  and  five  companies  of  artificers  of  the  same  strength. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  composed  of  a  colonel,  inspector,  twenty-six  other 
o Mirers,  besides  pupils,  and  twenty-six  companies  of  working  pioneers. 

The  total  of  the  array  of  the  line,  on  ttie  peace  establishment,  amounts  to 
24,806  men,  and,  with  the  staff  and  the  president's  guard,  to  26,600. 

Resides  these,  is  the  unpaid  National  Guard,  in  which  every  Haitian  from  15  to 
60  years  of  age,  is  bound  to  inscribe  his  name ;  and  six  legions  of  mounted  Gens 
d'Armcs  d'F.lite,  composed  of  about  600  men  each.  There  are  besides,  Corps  of 
Slim,  for  the  police  of  the  towns.    The  government  of  Haiti  is  in  fact  military. 

The  u  Personnel"  of  the  Haitian  Marine  consisted,  in  1827,  of  a  rear-admiral, 
eighteen  captains  of  gardes-cotes,  thirteen  lieutenants,  seventeen  ensigns,  and  nine- 
teen pupils. 

Their  Materiel  consists  only  of  a  few  loop-holes  for  the  coast  guard. 

Russi  an  Navy. — ;Tlie  quantity  of  shipping  furnished  by  the  stocks  of  the  Admi- 
ralty at  St.  Petersburgh  exceeds  that  supplied  by  any  other  naval  arsenal  in  the 
empire.  It  is  stated  as  follows  J  From  1712  to  1725, 40  vessels ;  from  1725  to  1745, 
.  26 ;  from  1745  to  1763,  40 ;  from  1763  to  1797,  93  ;  from  1797  to  1801, 10 ;  from 
1801  to  1825,  44.  The  number  of  vessels  of  100  and  of  50  guns  launched  pre- 
viously to  1801,  was  7*2,  without  reckoning  6084  sail  of  all  sizes.  The  largest  ship 
produced  on  those  stocks  was  the  Blagodate,  of  130  guns,  begun  the  29th  of  Feb. 
1799,  and  launched  the  2d  of  August,  1800.  The  material  used  in  the  construction 
of  all  die  vessels  is  oak  of  Caucasus. 

French  Gpard. — The  council  of  war  has  decided  that  the  infantry  of  the  Royal 
Guard  shall  he  divided  into  two  corps,  one  with  the  title  of  "  Old  Guard,"  and  the 
other  that  of  "  Young  Guard."  In  order  to  belong  to  the  Old  Guard,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  four  years'  service  at  least,  and  the  Young  Guard  is  to  be  composed 
of  new  recruits.  No  change  will  be  made  with  resj>ect  to  the  officers.  It  is  stated 
also,  that  the  regiments  of  Light  Infantry  are  to  be  converted  into  regiments  of  the 
line ;  and  many  other  important  regulations  with  respect  to  the  army  will  shortly 
be  carried  into  effect. 

Gibraltar. — The  latest  advices  from  Gibraltar  bring  the  agreeable  intelligence 
of  the  disappearance,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  dreadful  scourge  which  has  afflicted  that 
garrison  for  the  last  three  months. 

Bridlington  Harrow. — The  Trustees  of  the  harbour  of  Bridlington  will 
cause,  from  and  after  the  15th  December,  1828,  to  be  exhibited,  upon  a  staff,  100 
feet  within  the  south  end  of  the  east  pier,  a  red  flag  by  day,  and  a  light  by  night. 
The  flag  or  light  will  be  hoisted  when  there  is  seven  feet  of  water  on  the  flood  tide, 
at  the  entrance  between  the  piers,  and  remain  up  till  the  tide  lias  ebbed  the  same. 

A  Carronade  on  a  new  construction. — A  deputation  from  the  Navy  Board, 
with  several  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  lately  inspected  a  sixty-eight  pounder 
carronade,  fitted  on  a  new  principle,  on  board  the  Blenheim,  at  Woolwich.    It  is 

E laced  on  the  poop,  and  the  carriage  is  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  gun  to  traverse 
Dth  sides,  and  to  fire  down  upon  any  object  alongside  the  ship. 
Navarin  Prize  Gins. — Extract  of a  Letter  from  Matt",  Nov.  29.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  brass  guns,  taken  up  from  the  bay  of  Navarin,  is  likely  to  liecome  a  ques- 
tion of  more  serious  investigation  than  wis  :it  first  imagined.  11  is  .Majesty's  ship 
Ocean  brought  to  Malta  five  long  brass  thirty-six-pounders,  and  expecting  to  meet 
with  a  better  market  there  than  where  the  Asia  had  disposed  of  her  similar  booty, 
the  guns  were  landed  and  weighed ;  a  purchaser  was  easily  found,  and  when  the 
bargain  was  on  the  point  ofberag  concluded,  the  Admiralty  judge  sent  his^igent  to 
take  possession  of  them  as  droits  of  Admiralty,  and  thus  deprived  the  Ocean  of 
about  i.'1000.  The  Captain  disputes  the  legality  of  this  seizure,  and  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  court  on  this  point,  and  the  matter 
must  be  necessarily  referred  home.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  the  natural  right  of  this 
spoil  must  be  between  the  Greeks  and  Ottomans;  and,  if  the  English  have  a  claim, 
it  can  only  be  as  droits  of  Admiralty — not  as  prize  to  individuals.  In  that  cha- 
racter, however,  the  guns  were  sold  from  his  Majesty's  ship  Asia;  and,  in  fact, 
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what  has  been  collected  by  these  two  ships  has  been  estimated  at  about  £3000. 
Whoever  sanctioned  this  sale  and  distribution  has  incurred  considerable  responsi- 
bility. If  the  commander-in-chief  is  right  at  Navarin,  the  Admiralty  judge  must 
be  wrong  at  Malta,  and,  vice  versa  ;  we  wait  with  considerable  interest  to  hear  the 
decision  from  England.  !m; ; 

The  Aurora. — Previously  to  the  Aurora  being  paid  off  lately  at  Plymouth,  the 
ship's  company  subscribed  nearly  60/.  for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  their  late 
Captain  (Maxwell),  brother  to  Sir  Murray  Maxwell.  They  also  gave  an  elegant 
snuffbox,  to  be  presented  by  the  first  lieutenant  to  Mr.  Woodhead,  the  ship  agent, 
to  show  their  sense  of  his  promptitude  in  having  distributed  on  board  at  Devon- 
port,  a  sum  of  salvage  money,  within  a  few  days  after  its  having  been  received  by 
him  in  London.  The  officers  made  a  similar  present  to  Capt.  C.  J.  Austen, 
whom  they  also  entertained  at  dinner. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Stuart,  late  of  tiie  Aurora,  recently  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  has  had  a  splendid  sword  presented  to  him  by  the  owners  and  under- 
writers of  the  ship  Hannah,  for  his  perseverance  and  ability  infringing  that  ship 
into*  port  under  very  perilous  circumstances.  Tor  this  service,  the  ship's  company 
also  gave  him  a  sword  and  belt  when  the  Aurora  was  paid  off. 

Artillery  Pbactice.— Extract  of  a  LeUerJrom  Paris,  Dec.  29th. — The  per- 
fection to  which  the  English  artillery  has  been  brought  (the  knowledge  of  which 
fact  has  been  so  forcibly  and  painfully  impressed  on  them),  has  induced  the  French 
to  adopt  the  whole  of  your  foot  artillery  practice. 

Signal  Lights. — Die  intense  light  produced  by  igniting  lime  on  the  oxy- 
alcohol  flame  is  well  known,  and  has  been  beautifully  applied  to  the  construction 
of  geodesical  signals,  by  Lieut.  Drummond.  A  ready  mode  of  exhibiting  it  on  a 
small  scale,  is  to  place  a  piece  of  lime  on  charcoal,  lighted  at  thes  hot  by  a  piece 
of  tinder,  and  throw  a  jet  of  oxygen  from  an  ordinary  blowpipe  aperture  upon  it. 

French  Scientific  Expedition  to  Greece. — This  expedition  consists  of  17 
persons,  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Government,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other  scientific  institutions  in  Paris.  A  correspon- 
dent in  that  capital  informs  us,  that  in  fitting  out  this  expedition  no  expense  has  been 
spared ;  it  is  supplied  with  instruments  and  necessary  apparatus  by  the  first  makers; 
and  most  of  the  persons  composing  it  have  liberal  salaries.  Two  of  these  gentlemen 
are  first-rate  botanists,  and  another  has  had  great  experience  in  agriculture.  It 
would  seem,  from  some  circumstances  which  have  transpired,  that  great  attention 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Greece,  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  many 
articles  of  necessity  and  luxury,  under  the  superintendence  of  French  colonists. 
On  its  arrival  in  Greece,  the  expedition  will  be  divided  into  three  parties,  each  of 
which  wUl  prosecute  its  researches  on  separate  points,  but  under  such  arrangements 
as  will  render  it  easy  for  them  to  unite  w  hen  it  shall  be  necessary  to  do  so.  Col. 
Fab rier,  the  French  commandant  in  Greece,  has  received  instructions  to  provide 
military  escorts ;  and  letters  have  been  sent  by  the  French  Minister  to  the  Greek 
President,  requesting  him  to  afford  every  facility  in  his  power.  The  King  of  France 
has  taken  great  interest  in  the  promotion  of  this  enterprise,  and  has  signified  his 
readiness  to  contribute  from  his  own  purse  any  sum  that  may  be  considered 
necessary.  .ante  ■>  <\s  ■ 

Steam  Artillery. — In  a  memoir  on  the  comparison  of  the  mechanical  effects 
of  gunpowder  and  steam,  as  applied  to  artillery,  a  German  author,  Herr  Prechtl, 
concludes,  from  a  series  of  analytical  deductions  from  facts  and  experiments,  that 
steam-artillery  will  never  offer  practical  advantages  over  powder  ordnance,  and 
that  it  is  an  invention  to  be  ranked  among  the  number  of  discoveries  more  curious 
than  useful  or  applicable. 

BatTjLZ  of  Marengo — A  brochure  has  appeared  in  Paris,  contradicting  the 
assertion  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  in  his  u  Memoirs,"  that  the  decisive  charge  of 
cavalry,  executed  by  General  Kellermann  at  the  battfe  of  Marengo,  did  not  origi- 
nate with  the  latter,  but  with  the  First  Consul.  To  prove  that  it  didy  the  writer  of 
the  pamphlet  states  the  following  particulars  from  personal  observation — an  advan- 
tage which,  he  affirms,  could  not  have  been  enjoyed  by  Savary.  Desaix,  with 
4000  men,  put  himself  in  motion  from  St.  Julien,  and  his  tirailleurs  had  already 
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those  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  Casina-Grossa,  while  General  Kellermanu, 
concert,  at  the  head  of  about  500  cavalry,  was  marching  upon  it,  under 
cover  of  the  vines  suspended  from  the  mulberry-trees.  Suddenly,  the  9th  Light 
Infantry  (the  advanced  corps  of  Desaix's  division),  which  was  acting  in  open  order, 
being  charged  by  the  column  of  Hungarian  Grenadiers,  gave  way,  and  retired  in 
disorder,  closely  pursued  by  the  Austrians.  The  latter,  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit, 
having  passed  and  exposed*  their  left  flank  to  the  French  Cavalry,  Kellermann 
seized  the  opportunity,  broke  rapidly  from  line  into  column,  left  in  front,  and 
taking  counsel  only  from  the  peril  to  which  his  comrades  were  exposed,  fell  upon 
the  left  flank  of  the  victors,  surprised  them  in  the  confusion  of  success,  overthrew 
them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  made  more  than  6000  prisoners.  The  Austrian  army, 
panic-struck  at  the  sight  of  this  disorder,  and  imagining  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment had  unexpectedly  joined  the  enemy's  ranks,  abandoned  a  victory,  which 
they  had  it  completely  in  their  power  to  have  recovered,  and  retreated  with 
out  looking  behind  them. 

Anecdote  or  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence:— During  the 
campaign  in  Dutch  Brabant,  Jan.  1814,  the  small  army  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  now  Lord  Lyndoch,  took  up  a  position  at  the  village  of  Merxem, 
from  which  we  had  previously  driven  the  enemy.  It  was  in  front  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  object  was  not  to  lay  siege  to  that  strong  and  extensive  city  with  so  small  a 
force,  but  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the  French  and  Dutch  men-of-war,  which  were 
blocked  up  by  the  ice  in  the  Scheld.  For  this  purpose  mortar  batteries  were  con- 
structed, from  which  shells  andCongreve  rockets  were  thrown,  which  were  answered 
a  brisk  cannonade  from  those  of  the  enemy.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
Clarence  was  with  our  army,  and,  intent  on  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  works,  he 
and  one  of  his  suite  took  possession  of  an  empty  house  at  the  head  of  the  village ; 
there  from  an  upper  window,  with  the  utmost  sangfroid,  he  inspected  through  his 
spy-glass  all  the  surrounding  posts,  whilst  round  shot  and  shells  new  about  in  every 
direction.  At  length  this  reconnaissance  was  perceived  by  the  enemy,  who  incon- 
tinently pointed  his  fire  on  the  place,  and  it  was  not  until  the  balls  began  to  rattle 
down  the  roof  over  his  head,  and  to  make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  him,  that  His 
Royal  Highness  reluctantly  withdrew  from  his  post ;  at  the  same  time  some  men 
and  three  or  four  officers  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  village. 

A  timely  Repartee. — A  soldier  of  Marshal  Saxe's  army  being  discovered  in  a 
theft,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged.  What  he  had  stolen  might  be  worth  about  5s. 
The  Marshal  meeting  him  as  he  was  being  led  to  execution,  said  to  him, u  What  a 
miserable  fool  you  were  to  risk  your  life  for  5s.  I" — "  General,"  replied  the  soldier, 
"  I  have  risked  it  every  day  for  five-pence."— This  repartee  saved  his  life. 

A  Kick  from  the  White  Horse,  (Original.) — Whenonr  army  was  in  Paris, a 
soldier,  after  paying  his  devotions  to  the  tun-bellied  God,  was  seen  trailing  his  body 
to  quarters,  as  decently  as  he  could,  like  a  log  on  a  serpentine  stream.  He  rolled 
along  tolerably  well  till  he  came  to  a  bridge,  here  he  was  brought  up  by  a  sentry, 
who  asked  him  who  he  was,  &c.  &c.  **  Who  ami?''  replied  he,  stammering,  "why 
an  Englishman,  to  be  sure." — "You  an  Englishman/'  cried  the  other,  "marbleu  ! 
you  're  von  Hannoverian  got  tarn,  you  're  a  vite  horse."* — "  What's  that  you  say,  you 
French  rascal !  a  white  horse !"— "  Yes,"  answered  the  sentry,  "  a  vite  horse." 
*  Well  then,"  roared  the  soldier,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  "take  a  kick  from 
the  white  horse." 

Marsual  Villars. — It  was  customary,  as  the  French  general  in  command  of 
the  Italian  army  passed  through  Lyons  to  join  his  army,  for  that  town  to  offer  him 
a  purse  full  of  gold.  Marshal  Villars  on  being  thus  "complimented  by  the  head 
magistrate,  the  latter  concluded  his  speech  by  observing,  that  Turenne,  who  was 
the  last  commander  of  the  Italian  army  who  had  honoured  the  town  with  his 
presence,  had  taken  the  purse,  but  returned  the  money.  "  Ah  !"  replied  VillaTs, 
pocketing  both  the  purse  and  the  gold,  "I  have  always  looked  upon  Turenne  to  be 
inimitable." 


•  See  the  Savon  Uhxtt  Horse  in  the  arms  of  Hanover. 
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Value  of  as  Eksioxct.-A  gentleman  from  Lincolnshire  came  to  town  some 
time  ago,  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  commission,  for  his  son,  who  was  very  desirous 
of  entering  wto  the  army.    He  was  introduced  *>  one  of  those  persons  who  are  so 
obligingly  alert  in  offering  their  servic  es  on  thesVoccasions.  Tne  price  demanded 
rSS  Snd  ^  explanation  requested.   The  agent  might  have  told 
the  simple  truth,  namely :  that  the' price  of  commissibns  had  bee.  raised  some  time 
ago,-but  thrs  was  not  his  way  of  doing  business.  He  informed  the  gentleman  that 
these  tlungs  were  generally  valued  at  so  many  years  purchase,  that  during  the  war 
an ensigncyj^i inot worth  mote  than  three  or  four  years  purchase  at  the  most:  but 
that  now,  with  God  s  grace,  and  a  sound  constitution,  a  man  may  reasonably^  cal- 
culate upon  enjoying  the  appointment,  and  all  it*  emoluments,  for  twenty  years  at 
the  least.   Th»  was  unanswerable,  and  the  money  was  immediately  paid  down,. 

A  Military  AwA„n.--Captam  S  ,  of  the  regiment,  during  the 

American  war,  was  notorious  for  a  propensity,  not  to  story-telling,  but  to  telling 
long  stories,  which  he  used  to  indulge,  in  defiance  of  time  and  place,  often  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  his  immediate  companions  ;  but  he  was  so  good-humoured  with- 
al that  they  were  loth  to  check  him  abruptly  or  harshly.  An  opportunity  0^^ 
of  givmg  him  a  hint,  which  had  the  desired  effect.  He  was  a  member  of  a  court- 
martial  assembled  for  the  trial  of  a  private  of  the  regiment.  'Hie  man  bore  a  very 
good  character  in  general,  the  offence  he  had  committed  was  slight,  and  the  court 
was  rather  at  a  loss  what  punislunent  to  award,  for  it  w5ls  requisite  to  award  tome 
as  the  man  had  been  found  guilty.    While  they  were  deliberatmg  on  this,  Major 

 ,  now  General  Sir  ,  suddenly  turning  to  the  president,  said,  in  his  dry 

manner,  "  Suppose  we  sentence  him  to  hear  two  of  Captain  S  's  long  stories/ 


UTEIIAR\ 

The  Third  Edition  of  the  Marquis  of  l/mdon- 
derry's  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War  has  just 
appeared.  It  contains  the  Correspondence  of 
many  distinguished  officii  *  with  the  noble  author  : 
we  propose  to  fire  some  extracts  next  month. 

The  Number  for  last  month  of  Pa  pen  on  Na. 
▼al  Architecture,  edi  ted  by  Moaars.  Morgan  and 
Creuze,  Naval  Architects,  contains  a  very  interest- 
ing and  able  article  on  the  Application  of  Steam 
Navigation  to  warlike  purposes.  It  shows  the 
great  extent  to  which  Steam  Navigation  may  be 
applied  in  naval  warfare,  but  endeavoars  to  prove 
that  it  can  never  supersede  our  actual  system  of 
employing  »aips  of  the  line,  by  which  the  naval 
ascendancy  of  Great  Britain  ha*  becti  achieved, 
snd  may  long  be  maintained. 

Preparing  for  Publication. 

A  volume  of  Travels  of  the  late  celebrated  John 
LewU  Rurckbardt,  by  authority  of  the  African 
Association.  It  w  ill  consist  of  his  Travels  in  Ara- 
bia, comprehending  the  Hcdj.iz,  or  Uoly  Lend  of 
the  Mussulmans,  the  part  least  accessible  to  Chris- 
tians. A  more  interesting  portion  of  the  globe 
could  scarcely  be  selected  for  the  study  and  exami- 
nation of  the  irtqniriog  traveller. 

The  History  of  the  Kit  ami  Progress  of  the  Ma- 
hometan Power  in  Iudia,  from  its  commencement 
in  the  year  1M0  till  Ifi21,  translated  by  Licnt.-Col. 
John  Briggs,  late  Resident  at  Satara,  from  the  ori- 
ginal Persian  of  Mahomed  Kasim  Astrabady,  en- 
titled Perishta. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  tiw  late  Lord  London- 
derry. 

Mr.  I.  A.  St.  John,  and  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie  an- 
aoance  a  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  South  Atne- 

U.  S.  Jourk.  No.  2.  Feb.  1H29. 
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rlca,  with  a  Sketrh  of  the  History  of  the  Country 
from  the  earliest  Times,  &c.  Also,  ■  History  of 
India,  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  Life  and  Services  of  Capt.  Philip  Beaver* 
R.  N.  by  Capt.  W.  H.  SmyUi,  R.  N. 

Capt.  Back's  Arctic  Scenery. 

CoL  Leake's  History  of  the  Morea. 

An  Allegory  is  announced,  entitled,  A  Geogra- 
phical and  Historical  Account  of  the  Creat  World; 
with  a  Voyag.  to  it*  several  Islands,  Vocabulary  of 
the  Languages,  &c,  illustrated  by  a  Map. 

A  Second  Edition  of  Mr.  Derwcnt  Conway's, 
Solitary  Walks  through  many  Lands. 
.  Tahis  of  the  Wars  of  oar  Times,  by  the  Author 
of  Recollections  of  the  Peninsula. 

A  New  System  of  Geology,  in  which  the  Great 
Revolutions  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature  are 
reconciled  at  onee  to  modern  Science  and  Sacred 
History.    By  Andrew  Ire,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 

A  Polish  officer  of  the  name  of  Bronikowski, 
banished  for  bis  political  opinions  from  the  Bus- 
sian  part  of  Poland,  has  attempted  to  he  the  Wal- 
ter Scott  of  Poland,  by  publishing  at  Leipzig  seve- 
ral works,  which  have  become  very  popul  >r  j  die 
last  of  which  is  entitled  Kraahlungeu. 

A  lYrsoual  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
Norway,  &c- 

We  understand  that  Capt.  Dillon's  Voyage  to 
the  South  Seas,  in  the  course  of  which  he  disco- 
vered the  remains  of  La  Penrose's  vessels,  is  abont 
to  be  published.  We  are  informed  that  Capt.  Dil- 
lon visited  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  had  several  in- 
terviews with  the  interesting  natives,  already  in- 
troduced to  the  public  in  Mariner's  Narrative. 

S 
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GENERAL  ORDERS,  CIRCULARS,  &c. 


TO  THE 

circular,  No.  625. 
War  Office,  24th  Dec.  1828. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
that  Hi*  Majesty's  Government  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  expense  of  the  Staff 
of  the  Militia,  have  determined  to  submit  to 
Parliament  a  Bill  for  effecting  some  reduc- 
tion in  that  branch  of  the  public  expenditure. 

According  to  the  proposed  measure,  the 
future  establishment  retained  on  permanent 
pay  at  head -quarters,  will  be  for  each  corps, 
one  adjutant ;  one  sergeant-major ;  one  ser- 
geant for  every  forty  private  men  ;  one  drum- 
mer for  every  two  companies,  with  an  ad- 
ditional drummer  for  each  flank  company; 
in  addition  to  which,  in  regiments  consisting 
of  eight  companies  and  upwards,  a  drum- 
major  will  be  allowed. 

As  it  is  the  intention  of  Government  to 
reduce  the  paymasters,  quarter-masters,  and 
surgeons  of  militia,  the  whole  of  the  corpo- 
rals, and  in  some  cases  the  drum-major  ;  you 
are  requested  to  furnish  me,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, with  a  correct  statement  of  the  services 
of  all  the  individuals  of  these  ranks,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  what  reduced  disembodied 
allowances  any  of  them  may  be  deemed  to 
be  entitled  to. 

And  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  those 
members  of  the  staff,  whose  presence  will 
not  be  required  while  the  regiments  are  dis- 
embodied, to  be  apprised  as  early  as  possible 
of  the  present  arrangement,  you  will  imme- 
diately communicate  this  letter  to  the  parties 
concerned  ;  and  acquaint  them,  that  from 
the  present  time  they  may  receive  leave  of 
absence ;  during  which  period  of  absence 
they  will  be  entitled  to  the  issue  of  their  pay 
in  the  usual  manner  to  the  24th  of  June, 
1828. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

H.  Hardinge. 


CIRCULAR. 

Horse  Guards,  23d  Dec.  1828. 

Memorandum. — The  King  having  been 
pleased  to  approve  of  a  new  Uniform  Coat 
to  be  worn  by  the  General  Officers  of  the 
Army,  a  pattern  of  the  same,  showing  the 
distinctions  of  the  respective  ranks,  has 
been  sealed  with  the  seal  of  this  depart- 
ment, by  the  command  of  General  Lord  Hill, 
and  has  been  forwarded  to  the  office  of  Con- 
solidated Boards,  21,  Spring  Gardens,  for 
inspection  and  reference. 

The  following  description  of  the  coat  is 
published  for  general  information. 


ARMY. 

A  scarlet  coat,  with  blue  cuffs  and  col- 
lar, and  scarlet  pointed  cross  flaps :  single 
breasted,  with  two  rows  of  uniformjbuttons. 
(nine  in  each  row.) 

The  distance  between  the  buttons,  three 
inches  at  top,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  at 
bottom. 

The  button  gilt,  convex,  with  the  sword 
and  baton  in  the  centre,  encircled  with 
laurel. 

White  turnbacks  and  lining. 

A  pair  of  gold  epaulettes,  wkh  solid  cres- 
cents, device,  sword  and  baton,  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  and  fixed  with  narrow  gold-lace 

binder.  _ 
Embroidery. — A  stand-up  collar,  richly 

embroidered  with  oak-leaf  pattern. 

The  embroidery  on  the  flaps  one  inch 

broad. 

Embroidered  slash  flap  to  the  sleeves,  five 
inches  high,  and  three  small  buttons. 

Embroidered  skirt  ornaments. 

Distinction  on  the  cuff. — General—— 
Blue  embroidered  cuff,  two  inches  deep,  and 
one  inch  embroidery  above  on  the  sleeve. 

Lieutenant-General. — Blue  embroidered 
cuff,  two  inches  deep,  without  embroidery 
above  on  the  sleeve. 

Major-General. — Blue  cuff,  two  inches 
deep,  with  one  inch  of  embroidery  on  the 
top  of  the  cuff. 

Undress  coat. — The  same  as  the  above 
without  embroidery. 

Epaulettes  without  device. 

The  full  dress  coat  to  be  worn  on  duty 
whenever  His  Majesty  is  present,  and  on 
gala  occasions  when  ordered  ;  with  sash  and 
staff  sword,  and  at  court  invariably  with 
shoes  and  stockings. 

The  undress  coat  to  be  worn  when  on 
duty  on  all  other  occasions. 

A  blue  frock  coat,  with  stand-up  cape 
and  General's  button,  without  epaulettes,  or 
shoulder  straps,  may  be  worn  on  common 
occasions  off  parade. 

The  uniform  of  Field  Marshals  remains 
unaltered. 

By  command  of  the  Right  Honourable 

General  Lord  Hill, 
Commanding-in-Chief. 
H.  Taylor,  Adj.-Gen. 

circular,  no. 

War-Office,  26th  Dec.,  1828. 
Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  secretary  at  war 
to  annex,  for  your  information  and  guidance, 
a  statement  of  the  daily  rates  of  allow- 
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once  to  general  and  other  staff  officers,  and 
to  field  and  staff  officers  of  infantry  regi- 
ments, in  lieu  of  forage  for  the  horses  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  them  for  the  public 
service,  for  tlie  half  year  ending  24th  in- 
stant, agreeably  to  which  the  charges  for 
the  forage  of  the  horses  of  the 

will 

be  allowed. 

I  am  directed  to  add,  that  if  a  charge  at 
a  different  rate  has  been  already  made  in 
accounts,  the  same  should  l>e  corrected 
to  the  said  statement. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Lav.  Sclivan. 

Paymaster  of  the 

Statement  of  the  Daily  Ratfs  of 
Allowance  in  lieu  of  Forage,  ron 
the  Half  Year  enoing  24th  Dkkm- 
bfr,  1828. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


COUNTIES. 


Berks 
Cornwall 
Devon 
Dorset 
Essex  . 
Hants  . 
Kent  . 
Lancaster 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham  . 
Somerset 
Suffolk 
Surrey  . 


Rate  of 
Allowance. 

.».  d. 

2  0 

2  1 

1  11 

1  11 


2 
2 
2 


5 
0 

o 


1  11 

2  0 


2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


0 
1 

9 
0 

U 

0 
3 


Warwick 
York  . 
North  Britain 
The  counties  in  which  there  1 
are  no  contracts    .       .  J 

Jersey 


1  11 

2  0 


2 
1 


0 
9 


2  0 


2 
2 


0 
1 


IRELAND. 


RatP  ot 
Allowance. 

d. 


Down  . 
Donetral 
Armagh 


>. 
1 
1 
1 
1 


5 
5 
7 
4 

s2 


Monaghan  . 
Cavan  . 
Fermanagh  . 

Londonderry 

Tyrone 
Dublin 
VV  rcklow 
Kildarc 
Kilkenny 
Carlow 

Queen's  County 
Louth  .  . 
Meath 
Wexford 
Galway 
Sligo  . 
I  trim 
Mayo  . 
Roscommon 
Westmeath  . 
Longford 
King's  County 
Cork  . 
Waterford 
Kerry  .  • 
Clare  . 
Limerick 
Tipperary 
The  counties  in  which 
are  no  contracts 


there 


1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 


4 

2 
2 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
6 
3 
5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
5 
6 
5 
5 
6 
4 
4 
5 


circular. 
War  Office,  January  14,  1829. 

Sir,— Several  applications  founded  on  the 
proposed  reductions  of  the  militia  staff  hav- 
mgbeen  made  to  me  respecting  the  discharge 
of  sergeants,  1  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you  that,  as  the  extent  to  which  the  reduc- 
tion shall  be  carried  into  effect  will  depend 
upon  the  determination  of  Parliament,  it  will 
be  advisable  that  no  sergeants  should  be 
discharged  until  such  determination  shall 
have  been  announced. 

And  as  the  claims  of  the  sergeants  to  be 
pensioned  are  made  to  depend,  not  only  upon 
length  of  service,  but  unfitness  and  infirmity 
resulting  from  military  duty,  it  will  be  es- 
sential to  ascertain,  before  they  are  discharg- 
ed, whether  their  cases  can  be  brought 
within  the  regulations  under  which  militia 
pensions  are  granted. 

1  take  this  opportunity  of  inforn  ing  you 
that  the  clothing  due  on  the  25th  vh.  is  to 
be  supplied  for  the  number  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  drummers  intended  to  be 
retained  ;  and  that  those  whose  reduction  is 
contemplated  will  be  considered  as  entitled 
to  compensation  to  the  date  of  their  dis- 
charge. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  Haroinoe. 

To  the  Colonels  of  Militia. 
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Horse-Guards,  20th  Jan.  1829. 

CIRCl'I.A  It. 

Mkmorandim  : — With  reference  to  the 
memorandum  da'ed  Horse -guards,  2*2 d  De- 
cember, 1828,  relative  to  the  new  uniform 
coat  to  be  worn  by  the  General  Officers  of 
the  army,  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
prove the  following  additional  distinctions 
in  the  placing  of  the  buttons,  viz  : 

The  buttons  of  a  Field-Marshal,  and  of  a 
General,  to  be  placed  at  even  distances. 
Those  of  a  Lieutenant-general,  by  threes. 
Those  of  a  Major-general,  by  twos. 

Uy  command  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gf.ni.hal  Louij  Ilii.i., 

H.  Tav  i  on,  Adj.-Gcn. 

REOt'CTION  OF  Til  K   MILITIA   ST  A  I  K  OP 
IBM. AND. 
CIRCULAR. 

Dublin  Castle,  Jan.  5.  1829. 
Sir, — The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  directed 
me  to  state,  in  obedience  to  His  Majesty's 
command,  for  your  information  and  guid- 
ance, that  Government  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  expense  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Militia,  have  determined  to  submit  to  Par- 
liament a  bill  for  the  effecting  of  some  re- 
duction in  that  bianch  of  the  public  expen- 
diture. According  to  the  proposed  measure, 
the  future  establishment  retained  on  per- 
manent pay  at  head-quarters  will  be  for 
each  corps — one  adjutant ;  one  sergeant-ma- 
jor ;  one  sergeant  for  every  forty  private 
men  ;  one  drummer  for  every  two  companies, 
with  an  additional  drummer  for  every  flank 
company  ;  over  and  al«ove  which,  in  regi- 
ments consisting  of  eight  companies  and 
upwards,  a  drum-major  will  be  allowed.  It 
is  not  intended  to  discontinue  till  the  24th 
of  June  next,  the  pay  of  those  members  of 
the  Militia  Staff  who  will  be  included  in  the 
proposed  reduction.  The  necessary  com- 
munication will  be  held  with  you,  it  is  con- 
cluded, by  the  Secretary  at  War,  on  such 
financial  points  as  relate  to  this  airangement. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  Li  vison  Onwrn. 

To  the  Colonel  Regiment  of  Militia. 


cheat  crs  ok  BiicnTPnnr. 
Royal  Lodge,  Windsor,  15th  Oct.  1828. 
My  Lord, — Having,   by  the  desire  of 
Lieut-Gen.  Cuppage,  submitted  to  the  King 
a  drawing  of  the  gun  taken  at  Rhurtpore, 
mounted  at  Woolwich,  and  presented  to  his 
Majesty  by  Gen.  Viscount  Combermere  and 
the  troops  of  his  Majesty  and  Last  India 
Company's  service,  which  co-operated  under 
his  Lordship's  command  in  the  assault  and 
capture  of  that  fortress,  and  having  solicited 
the  King's  pleasure  with  icspeet  to  the  situa- 


tion in  which  this  gun  should  be  placed, 

I  have  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands to  convey  to  your  Lordship  and  to 
desire,  that  you  will  communicate  to  the 
corps  of  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engi. 
neers  his  Majesty's  determination  that  the 
gun  shall  l»e  placed  in  front  of  the  barracks 
at  Woolwich  ;  and  his  Majesty  further  de- 
sires, that  your  Ixmlship  will  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  tor  giving  due  effect  to  such  his 
pleasure.  His  Majesty  is  influenced  upon 
this  occasion,  not  only  by  a  wish  to  assign  a 
public  and  conspicuous  situation  to  this 
splendid  memorial  of  the  enterprise  and  gal- 
lantry of  the  officers  and  soldiers  by  whom 
the  important  conquest  of  Rhurtpore  was 
achieved,  but  also  by  the  desire  to  place  it 
in  the  charge  and  custody  of  a  body  of  men, 
which  has  in  so  eminent  a  degTee  merited 
his  Majesty's  attachment  and  his  approbation, 
by  its  distinguished  ability  and  gallantry  on 
every  service  in  which  it  has  been  engaged, 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has,  in  all 
other  respects,  upheld  the  character  and 
credit  of  the  Rritish  arms. 

1  have  the  honour,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)   Hkbhkrt  Taylor, 
Principal  A  id -de-camp  to  the  King. 
To  General  Lord  Viscount  Reresford,  Cite. 

Note.  This  piece  of  ordnance  is  of  brass,  its 
weight  15 \  tons  ;  its  carriage  U  of  cast  iron, 
weight  7  J  tons  ;  total  weight  of  gun  and 
carriage,  23  tons. 

INDIAN  ARMY. 
CALCUTTA. 

RQCKKT*  AM)  HOCKET-TROOP. 

Fort  William,  June  13.  1828. 
The  Governor- General  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct,  that  War  Rockets  shall 
no  longer  be  attached  to  any  one  particular 
troop  of  artillery,  but  be  distributed  to  the 
field -batteries  of  horse-artillery  in  such  pro- 
portions as  his  Excellency  the  Commander- 
in-chief  may  he  pleased  to  determine.  The 
troop  of  horse-artillery,  heretofore  denomi- 
nated the  Rocket  Troop,  is  accordingly  to 
be  supplied  with  field-ordnance  in  lieu  of 
rockets,  and  organized  like  the  other  troops 
of  that  corps,  all  supernumeraries  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  troop  being  gradually  ab- 
sorbed. His  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
chief  is  requested  to  issue  such  subsidiary 
orders  as  may  lie  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
this  arrangement  from  1st  of  August  next. 

Head -Quarters,  Simla,  27th  June,  1828. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Government, 
his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  is 
pleased  to  direct  the  immediate  conversion  of 
the  Rocket  Troop  into  a  troop  of  horse-artil- 
lery, to  be  equipped  with  ordnance  of  the 
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same  calibre,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  as 
the  other  European  troops  of  the  corps.  The 
designation  of  Rocket  Troop  is  therefore  abo- 
lished, and  it  is  in  future  to  be  returned  as 
the  2d  troop  of  the  2nd  brigade  of  horse -ar- 
tillery.   The  men  and  horses  at  present  at- 
tached to  the  troop,  in  excess  of  the  esta- 
blishment allowed  for  a  troop  of  European 
horse-artillery,  will  remain  and  be  borne  on 
the  returns  of  the  troop  as  supernumeraries, 
until  casualties  occur  to  bring  them'  on  the 
established  strength.     Major-Gen.  Sir  J. 
Nkrholls  will  give  orders  for  the  officer  com- 
manding the  newly  formed  troop  of  horse- 
artillery  to  prepare  and  transmit  the  neces- 
sarv  indents  for  guns,  waggons,  saddlery, 
harness,  and  other  equipments,  which  will 
be  required,  and  will  direct  the  appointments 
and  equipments  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Rocket  Troop  to  be  sent  to  the  Delhi  maga- 
zine.   The  Commandant  of  Artillery  will 
give  directions  for  a  proportion  of  men  in 
every  troop  of  horse-artillery,  and  in  every 
company  of  foot-artillery,  being  trained  to 
the  use  of  rockets,  that  they  may  know  how 
to  use  them  when  required. 

MADRAS. 

FRAMING    OF   CUAROKS    FOR   TRIAL  11KFORR 
COURTS  MARTIAL. 

Ik  ad -Quarters,  Choultry  Plain, 
May  2d,  1828. 
Much  inconvenience  having  arisen  to  the 
public  service  from  the  irregular  and  unin- 
telligible manner  in  which  charges  are  framed 
for  trial  before  Courts  Martial,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief finds  it  expedient  to  give 
the  following  directions  for  general  observ- 
ance in  that  respect,  and  expects' that  com- 
manding officers  will  remse  their  sanction  to 
all  charges  which  may  not  be  framed  accord- 
ingly ;  for,  although  military  courts  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  technical  formalities 
which  prevail  in  courts  of  law,  vet  it  is  ob- 
viously requisite  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that 
certain  forms  should  be  observed,  and  that 
all  charges  should  be  so  wotded,  as  at  once 
to  inform  the  Court  of  the  matter  which  is  to 
come  before  it,  and  to  enable  the  prisoner  to 
defend  himself  against  a  distinct  aud  speci- 
fic accusation.  All  charges  on  which  pi  ison- 
ers  are  to  be  tried,  should  consist  ot  three 
parts  : — I.  The  commencement,  designating 
the  prisoner  by  his  name,  surname,  rank.,  or 
station,  and  regiment  to  which  he  belongs 
and  showing  by  whose  frder  he  is  placed  in 
arrest  or  confinement. — -2.  The  statement  of 
the  offence,  clearly,  consistently,  and  suc- 
cinctly, setting  forth,  with  a  careful  avoid- 
ance of  all  trivial  or  irrelevant  circurustauees, 
the  fact  or  facts  to  which  criminality  is  attri- 
buted, and  invariably  specifying  the  time 
and  place  where  the  offence  was  committed. 


— 3.  The  conclusion,  declaring  the  offence 
to  be  either  generally  "in  breach  of  the  arti- 
cles of  war,"  or  specially  "  within  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  iv.  Section  21.  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, or  Article  vi. Section  12,  of  the  Native 
Articles  of  War,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

OFFICERS  ARSF  NT  ON  ST  A  IT  EMPLOYMENT. 

Fort  St.  George,  May  27,  1828, 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council 
is  pleased  to  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  general  orders  of  Government  of  the  8th 
Feb.  last,  the  officers  required  to  serve  on 
the  personal  staff  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Commander-in-chief,  or,  in  political  and  con- 
fidential appointments. 

BOMBAY. 

ASSISTANT  COMMISSARIES  GENERAL. 

Bombay  Castle,  June  7,  1828. 

By  the  General  Orders  of  the  8th  Jury, 
1824,  Assistant  Commissaries  General  were 
directed  to  vacate  their  appointments  on  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel  regi- 
mentally  ;  the  following  rules  are  in  future 
to  be  observed  applicable  to  the  revised  esta- 
blishment of  thatdepartment.  First,  Assist- 
ant Commissaries  General  to  vacate  on  their 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel ; 
second,  Assistants  on  their  promotion  to  a 
Majority  ;  and  third,  Assistants'being  chosen 
exclusive! v  from  subaltern  officers,  to  vacate 
when  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

The  last  regulation  will  not  affect  any  offi- 
cer of  the  rank  of  captain  now  holding  the  situ- 
ation of  third  assistant  in  the  comniissanat. 

The  Governor  in  Council  is  also  pleased  to 
establish  the  following  scale  for  regulating 
the  account  of  security  to  Ikj  required  of 
Assistants  in  the  Commissariat. 

First  assistants    .    .    30,000  Rupees. 

Second  assistants      .    20,000  ditto. 

Third  assistants   .    .    10,000  ditto. 


I'A.NfvWiF.  MONEY. 

Bombay  Castle,  June  23,  1828. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council,  is 
pleased  to  publish  for  the  information  of  the 
Army,  the  following  extracts  from  letters  from 
the  Hon.  (  onrt  of  Directors. 

Letter  of  date,  Jan.  23th,  1828. 

Par.  2.  We  have  on  various  occasions  re- 
ceived applications  from  officers  in  His  Ma- 
jesty's service,  claiming  to  recover  the  amount 
of  their  passage-money  after  their  arrival  in 
India. 

Far.  3.  As  the  circumstances  which  en- 
title some  of  His  Majesty's  officers  to  a  free 
passage,  are  only  known  to  the  military  au- 
thorities at  the  office  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
Whit*  hall,  wt  direct  that  all  officer?  makiug 
applications  of  this  nature,  be  desired  to  for- 
ward them  direct  from  India  to  the  Military 
Secretary  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  at  that 
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office,  for  consideration  :  the  transmitting  of 
them  to  us,  in  the  first  instance,  being  pro* 
ductive  only  of  delay. 


PUBLICATION  OF  SVIlVtVS. 

Bombay  Ca»tle.  June  23,  1828. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is, 
pleased  to  publish  for  the  information  of  the 
army,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  dated  5th  Feb.  last. 

Par.  4.  Having  observed  that  some  of  our 


officers  who  have  been  employed  in  the  sur- 
veying department,  have  sent  copies  of  their 
surveys  to  Europe  for  publication,  on  private 
behalf,  we  desire  that  you  will  issue  orders  to 
prohibit  such  a  practice  in  future. 

Par.  8.  All  surveys  made  at  the  public 
expense  are  public  property,  and  we  direct 
that  no  copies  of  any  surveys  so  made  be 
delivered  to  any  persons,  ex<:ept  those  ap- 
pointed by  Government  to  receive  them. 


COURTS  J 

(508.)     Horse  Guards,  Dec.  16,  1828. 

At  a  general  Court-martial,  held  at  the 
Grand  Jury  Room  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
on  the  17th  of  Sept.  1828,  and  continued  by 
adjournments  to  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
Paymaster  John  Sherlock,  of  the  87th  (or 
Royal  Irish  Fusiliers)  regiment  of  foot,  was 
arraigned  upon  the  undermentioned  charges, 
viz. : 

"  For  scandalous  and  infamous  conduct, 
unbecoming  his  situation  as  Paymaster  of 
the  87th  (or  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers)  regi- 
ment of  foot,  viz. : 

"  1st,  For  absenting  himself  from  his 
quarters,  on  or  about  the  evening  of  the  28th 
day  of  April,  1828,  with  the  intention  to 
abscond,  he  having  on  his  person  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  pounds,  or  thereabouts, 
in  gold  and  hank  notes,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  public  monev. 

"2d,  For  having  emlterzlcd,  or  fraudu- 
lently misapplied,  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds,  three  shillings,  and 
eight  pence  half-pennv,  or  thereabouts,  of 
money  which  came  into  his  hands  in  the 
capacity  of  Paymaster  of  the  87th  (or  Royal 
Irish  Fusiliers)  regiment  of  foot,  this  sum 
being  due  to  the  public  on  his  pay  list  to  the 
24th  day  of  May,  1828. 

"3d.  For  having  neglected  to  remit  to  the 
agenfs  of  the  reg:ment,  Messis.  Greenwood, 
Cox,  and  Co.,  the  sum  of  thirty-nine  pounds, 
nine  shillings,  and  seven  pence  half-penny, 
or  therealwuts,  so  far  as  can  be  at  present 
ascertained,  due  to  discharged,  and  to  the 
estates  of  deceased  men  of  the  regiment,  on 
account  of  gratuity  for  the  Burmese  war,  and 
having  embezzled  or  fraudulently  misapplied 
the  same. 

"4th,  For  having  embezzled,  or  fraudu- 
lently misapplied,  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
pounds,  twelve  shillings,  or  thereabouts,  he- 
mp the  produce  of  thirty-three  pounds,  tight 
shilling*,  and  ninepenee  half-penny,  re- 
ceived by  him  in  India,  in  January,  1820, 
on  account  of  hospital  savings,  realized  when 
the  regiment  was  stationed  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 


ARTIAL. 

"  5th,  For  having  embezzled,  or  fraudu- 
lently misapplied,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  pounds,  two  shillings  and 
nine  pence,  or  thereabouts,  due  to  General 
Sir  John  Doyle,  Bart.  G.C.B.  and  K.C., 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  being  the  premium 
on  bills  drawn  in  India,  for  compensation 
for  regimental  clothing,  he,  the  prisoner, 
having  been  frequently  required  to  pay  the 
said  sum  to  Messrs.  Greenwood,  Cox,  &  Co. 

"6th,  For  having  fraudulently,  after  he 
received  instructions  to  pay  Mr.  Moore, 
No.  1,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds  sterling  (a  sum  stop- 
ped from  the  company's  abstracts  for  regi- 
mental necessaries),  given  to  the  said  Mr. 
Moore  a  bill  at  sixty  days'  sight,  dated  the 
22d  day  of  April,  1828,  and  made  payable 
at  Messrs  Greenwood,  Cox,  or  Co.,  Craig's 
Court,  London,  being  about  a  week  previous 
to  his  attempt  to  abscond,  he  not  having 
made  any  provision  to  meet  the  same. 

"7th,  For  having  fraudulently  embezzled, 
or  misapplied,  the  following  sums  entrusted 
to  his  charge  in  India:  one  hundred  pounds, 
by  Sergeant  Ferris  ( now  quarter-master  ser- 
geant of  the  regiment),  and  thirty  pounds 
!>elonging  to  the  orphans  of  the  late" Sergeant 
Major  Simmons. 

"8th,  For  having  embezzled,  or  fraudu- 
lently misapplied,  the  following  sums  be- 
longing to  the  regimental  funds,  which  were 
entrusted  to  his  charge  as  paymaster  of  the 
regiment,  due  to  the  mess  fund,  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  three 
farthings — band  fund,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  and 
two  pence  half- penny — school  fund,  thirty- 
four  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  one  penny 
half- penny — charitable  fund,  eighty-five 
pounds,  twelve  shillings  ;  making  a  total 
sum  of  four  hundred  and  seventy -one  pounds, 
eighteen  shillings,  and  four  pence  three  far- 
things, or  thereabouts. 

"  9th,  For  having  embezzled,  or  fraudu- 
lently misapplied  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  pounds,  two  shillings,  or 
thereabouts,  due  to  (juaitvr -master  Carr,  of 
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the  regiment,  being  a  sum  stopped  from  the  "  And  that  he  is  guilty  of  scandalous  and 
company  s  abstracts  for  regimental  neces-  infamous  conduct,  unbecoming  his  situation 
sanes.  -    •     •    —  ■    —  °  -  -  - 


?fs-      ,.,    .         .  45  paymaster  in  the  87th  (Royal  Irish  Fu- 

Upon  which  charges  the  Court  came  to  the  siliers)  regiment  of  foot,  in  the  whole  of 

following  decision  : —  the  charges. 

"The  Court  having  duly  considered  the       "  The  Court  does  therefore  adjudge  that 

!      »  given  in  support  of  the  charges  the  said  paymaster,  John  Sherlock,  of  his 

ie  Dnsoner.  Paymaster  Jnhn  Shor.  MsiMtv'.  n-7»i.  /o^.—i         v  :i:  \  ; 


.          o  .    —  — JTI                      ,  ,M"F"  v"°  ««u  payuiasMir,  J  villi  .^neriOCK,  Of  hi 

inst  the  prisoner.  Paymaster  John  Sher-  Majesty's  87th  (Royal  Irish  Fusiliers)  retji- 

™V  of  Hls  M»j«»y'»  B7th  (Royal  Irish  ment  of  foot,  be  dismissed  from  his  Majes- 

C"iregime0t  °(  (oot'  **       M  wDat  tv'8  t*™**,  with  incapacity  to  serve  his 

he  has  offered  in  his  defence,  is  of  opinion  Majesty  in  any  office,  civil  or  military,  and 

that  he  is  guilty  of  the  first  charge.  that  he  do  make  good  the  amount  of  the 

"In  regard  to  the  second  charge,  that  he  sums  so  proved  against  him  in  the  several 

is  guilty  to  the  extent  of  having  embezzled,  charges." 

or  fraudulently  misapplied,  the  sum  of  seven  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  approve 

hundred  and  eight  pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  confirm  the  finding  and  sentence  of  the 

and  one  penny  half-penny,  or  thereabouts,  court. 

due  to  the  public  ;  and  that  the  remaining  The  General  commanding  in  chief  directs 

sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  fif-  that  the  foregoing  charges  preferred  against 

teen  shillings,  and  seven  pence,  comprised  paymaster  Sherlock,  together  with  the  rind- 

m  the  sum  alleged  in  the  said  charge,  was  mg  and  sentence  of  the  Court,  and  his 

obtained  by  him  in  bis  capacity  as  paymaster  Majesty's  approval  thereof,  shall  be  entered 

of  the  87th  (Royal  Irish  Fusiliers)  regi-  in  the  General  Order-book,  and  read  at  the 

ment  of  foot,  through  the  means  of  a  bill  head  of  every  regiment  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 

founded  on  his  estimates,  which  bill  has  not  vice. 

been  paid  by  the  agents  of  the  regiment;  By  command  of  the  Right  Honourable 


and  they  find  it  to  be  a  private  transaction,  General  Lord  Hill, 

and  not  due  to  the  public.  Herbert  Taylor,  Adj.-Gen. 

"  With  regard  to  the  third  charge,  that  — — 

he  is  guilty  to  the  extent  of  having  neglected  Saval  court-martial. 

to  remit  to  the  agents,  the  sum  of  twenty-  The  Jasper  Sloop, 

five  pounds,  five  shillings,  and  ten  pence  At  a  Court- Martial  lately  held  in  Malta, 

half-penny,  or  thereabouts,  due  to  the  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Staines  was  President', 

estates  of  deceased  men  of  the  87th  (Royal  and  the  Hon.  Capt.  Bridgeman,  Capt.  W.' 

Irish  Fusiliers)  regiment  of  foot,  on  account  H.  Johnstone,  Capt.  Martin,  and  Command- 

of  gratuity  for  the  Burmese  war,  and  of  er  Gilbert  were  members,  the  commander, 

having  embezzled  or  frandently  misapplied  officers,  and  crew  of  the  late  Jasper  sloop  of 

the  same.  war,  were  tried  for  the  loss  of  that  vessel  at 

"  In  regard  to  the  fourth  charge,  that  he  is  Santa  Maura,  when  Commander  Rooke  was 

guilty.  admonished  to  be  more  careful  in  future.  It 

"  In  regard  to  the  fifth  charge,  that  he  is  was  however  observed,  that  the  accident 

gw/ry.  which  occurred  on  this  occasion  arose  from 

"  In  regard  to  the  sixth  charge,  that  he  is  Commander  Rooke 's  great  zeal  in  endeavour- 

gvilty.  ing  to  communicate  his  dispatches  to  the 

"  In  regard  to  the  seventh  charge,  that  Governor  that  evening, 
he  is  guilty. 

"In  regard  to  the  eighth  charge,  that  he  A  Court-Martial  has  been  ordered  to  as- 

is  guilty.  semble  for  the  trial  of  Lieut.  James  David  - 

"  In  regard  to  the  ninth  charge,  that  he  son,  of  the  98th  foot,  upon  charges  preferred 

ii  guilty.  against  him  by  his  commanding  officer. 
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Ha %¥<•»,  Henry.  SURGEONS. 

Sloan,  Thomas.  Chartrw,  Joseph. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

CAPTAINS. 


ue> onsnire,  J .  i. 

Warspite  (subseqnent- 

ly  removed  to  the 

Kent). 

Moody,  Geo.  (C.  B.) 

The  George  Yacht. 

Parker,  W.  (C.  B.) 

Prince  Regent  Yacht. 

Shirreff,  W.  H. 

Warspite. 

COMMANDERS. 

Gilbert,  E.  W. 

Zebra. 

Pophain,  B. 

Infernal,  Bomb. 

Wyvell,  C. 

Asia. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Boetler,  J.  H. 

The  George  Yacht. 

Collier,  Edward, 

Galatea. 

Cotton,  P.  V. 

Galatea. 

De  Sausmaree. 

Alligator. 

Fitrutanrice. 

Wear.Ic. 

Henderson,  Jas.  (A) 

Warspite. 

Hubuert. 

Rattlesnake. 

Hnett. 

Wolf. 

Jeffreys,  R.  O. 

Alligator. 

Maxwell. 

Isis. 

Radcliffe. 

1  udaanted. 

Reckctts. 

Asia. 

Roche,  Joseph, 
Rogers. 

Ranger. 

Wolf. 

Sbortland,  W. 

Galatea. 

MASTER. 

Barnard,  John, 

Trinculo. 

SURGEONS. 

Browning.  C.  A. 

Alligator. 

Chart  res,  Joseph, 

Camelion. 

Forman. 

Ferret. 

King. 

Undaunted. 

Leonard,  Peter, 

Alacrity. 

ASSISTANT  SURGEONS. 
Rothwcll,  W.  Alligator. 


Doak,  W. 
Drum,  J. 
Ceddes,  D. 
Kane,  A. 
Straw,  John, 
Wilkes,  D. 


The  George  Yeebt. 

Southampton. 

Asia. 

Dryad. 

Comet. 


PURSERS. 

Wasp. 


Hooper, 

Horniman,  R.  L. 

CHAPLAIN'S.  • 

Bloxam,  R.  R.  Pembroke  Dock  Yard. 

Dodd,  C.  W.  Asia. 
Morton.  Dartmouth. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  following  Officers  have  been  invalided  : — 
Lientenants  Eyton  and  Drake,  of  the  Wolf;  and 
Sawbridge,  of  the  Rattlesnake.  Assistant  Sur- 
geons :— Borland,  of  the  Camelion  ;  and  Jones,  of 
the  Alacrity. 

Captain  Walker,  and  Lieutenant  Belcher,  Royal 
Marines,  are  appointed  to  the  Alacrity. 

Hear-Adiu.  Baker  is  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  on  the  South  American  station  in  the  rt«om 
of  Rear  Adin.  Sir  N.  W.  Otway ,  whose  period  of 
service  has  expired. 

The  following  arrangements  take  place  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  demise  of  Commissioner  Sir 
George  Grey:— Sir  M.  Seymour  is  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Portsmouth  Dock  Yard;  Com- 
missioner Ross  (from  Malta),  of  Plymouth  Dock 
Yard,  vice  Commissioner  Shield,  who  retires; 
and  Commissioner  Briggs  (from  Bermotb),  of 
Shovrness  Yard. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY 

IN  COMMISSION. 

WITH  THE  NAMES  OE  THKin  CAPTAINS  AND  STATIONS  DURINO  THE  LAST  YEAR, 

BROUGHT  UP  TO  JANUARY,  1829.* 


Ship.     Guns.  Captain. 
Acorn  .      .    18     E.  Gordon  . 

Adventure   .     0     P.  P.  King 
.  BombT.  E.  Hoste 

S.  Lushington 
.    10     J.  Nias 
Albion        .   74     J.  A.  Ommaney,  c.e. 
Alert    .       .    18     S.  Burgess  . 
Alligator      .28     W.  P.  Canning  . 

C.  P.  Yorke 
Arachne      .   18     G.  W.  C.  Courtenay  . 

H.  Smith 
Ariadne       .    26     I*  Davies,  r.r. 

P.  Mam  at,  c.b. 
Asia  84     E.  Cnrzon,  r.t,  . 

W.  J.  If.  Johnstone  . 
Astra  a        .     a     W.  King  . 
Aurora        .   40     C.  J.  Austen 
Badger        .    10     C.  Crowdy  . 
Barham       .   30     Sir  J.  Louis,  Bart.  . 


Where  SLitioncd,  or  Employed. 
Halifax.    Supposed  to  have  foundered  at  sea  In  a  gale,  be- 
tween Bermuda  and  Halifax,  in  April. 
South  America.   Sun  eying  Coast  of  Patagonia. 

^■Mediterranean,  Morea,  Malta. 
Mediterranean,  Archipelago. 

Mediterranean,  Portsmouth.  Paid  off  in  Pebrnary. 
Soulh  America,  Pacific. 

} Lisbon,  Madeira,  Portsmouth.     Paid  oti  and  recom- 
mi"sioned. 
West  Indies,  Bermuda. 


Sir 


\ Mediterranean  ;  Home,  May. 
/Plymouth. 

} Mediterranean.    Flag  of  Vice-Adm. 
c.r.B.  VUfi  of  Vice-Adm.  Sir  P. 
Falmouth. 

West  Indies,  Portsmouth.    Paid  off  Plymouth,  Dec. 

Irish  Station,  Lisbon,  Tercera,  and  Plymouth. 

West  Indies.   Flag  of  Vice-Adm.  Hon.  C.  B.  Fleeming. 


E.  Codrington, 

,  R.C.B. 


•  T»i«  names  of  Packets,  Cutters,  and  Tenders,  are  not  inserted  in  this  list. 
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Ship. 
Beagle 

Gain. 
.  10 

Heaver 

• 

10 

• 

40 

• 

94 

10 

.  130 

Britomart 

• 

10 

Briton 

■ 

46 

• 

10 

* 

10 

f"  a  in  h  r~i  M  Ti 

v.  <U  U  U I  Lfl  U 

• 

48 

('jtfriu'lioii 

L  4JiJf  ilV'U 

• 

10 

Ch  11  BBer 
a  eager 

- 

98 

t  ti>vmrii<iFi 

• 

18 

V  lid  IJ  uudi 

10 

Chi  triers 

18 

Clinker 

• 

12 

Clin 

* 

18 

Columbine 

18 

Conict 

• 

18 

C'HllllCt 

• 

IS 

* 

19 

CordeUa 

• 

10 

CroeodiJe 

• 

28 

Cruizer 

• 

18 

Cyrene 

• 

90 

Dartmouth 

• 

49 

Dispatch 

• 

18 

Doris 

■ 

42 

Druid 

■ 

40 

Dr\  ail 

• 

42 

F>1<*  ts  • 
Erebn. 

• 
• 

90 

• 

90 

rl.piegie 

* 

18 

• 

10 

Fair^r  '. 

• 

10 

Falcon  . 

• 

10 

Ferret 


Fly 

r'-rte 


(i.inoet 
Glasgow 


10 


18 
44 


18 
M 
74 


Captain. , 
P.  Stokes 
W.  G.  Skyrtng  . 
J.  O.  Brien 
R.  Lyons  • 
P.  W.  Beeeaey  . 
T.  Smith 

E.  Hawker  . 


R.  H.  Manners  . 
Hon.  W.  Gordon 
G.  8.  Smith 
Sir  T.  R.  T. 
G.  W.  Hauiiltun,  c.b. 
C.  Wyvill  . 
Sir  T.  Pa»ley 
A.  Fitxclarence  . 
C.  H.  FreeJiuntle 

G.  Delme  . 

H.  Foster  . 
W.  Morier  . 
Lt.  G.  W.  Matson 
R.  Dean* 
J.  Townsend 
A.  A.  Sandilands 
Lt.  A.  Wakefield 
Lt.  E.  Plagt;cnborg  . 
G.  W.  St.  J.  Mildroay 
C.  B.  W.  Bogle  . 
J.  W.  Montagu  . 
J.  E.  G.  Colpoys 

A.  Campbell  . 
T.  Fc  Howes.  r.B. 

B.  W.  Parsons  . 
W.  B.  Bowycr  . 


Sir  J.  G.  Sinclair,  Bt  Sooth  A 


Where  Stationed,  or  Employed. 
\-8outh  America,  with  Adventure.  Surveying. 

.  West  Indies,  Portsmouth,    Paid  off  in  February. 
.  Mediterranean,  Alexandria,  Morea. 
.  Pacific,  Portsmouth,  Chatham.   Paid  off  in  October. 
.  Mediterranean. 

{Plymouth.   Flag  of  Adm.  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Earl  of  North 
csk,  Experimental  cruite,  Plymouth. 
.  Oporto,  Lisbon. 

.  Portsmouth,  South  America,  Ports  in. 
.  West  Inlies,  Portsmouth.    Paid  off  in  September. 
Sooth  America. 

Mediterranean.    Wrecked  on  Grabusa,  in  January. 

'  | Mediterranean,  Archipelago. 

'.  Halifax,  Quebec,  for  Earl  Dalhonsic  ;  Lelth. 
.  Australia. 

East  Indies,  Portsmouth.   Paid  off  In  November. 
.  Scientific  Voyage  in  Atlantic. 
.  East  Coant  of  England. 
.  Coast  of  Africa. 
.  Coast  of  IrelamL 
.  Halifax,  Bermuda. 
.  Plymouth. 

.  Coast  of  Africa.   Paid  off  at  Plymouth,  in  February. 
.  Supposed  to  be  lost  with  the  Acorn. 

} Oporto,  Portsmouth. 
Newfoundland. 
Chatham,  Portsmouth,  East  Indies. 
Chatham. 

East  Indies.   Sold  out  of  Navy. 
Mediterranean,  Candia, 

}Coa«t  of  Ireland. 
Plymouth. 


inerica. 


S.  Chambers 
J.  Campbell 
W.  Sanduur 
Hon.  G.  A.  Crofton 
W.  P.  W.  Owen 
b  G.  Hay 
P.  Broke  . 
W.  J.  Purchas  . 
W.  Sandonr 
J.  O.  Brien 
H.  F.  OrevlUe  . 
J.  0.  Brien 
F»  Blair 

J.  Pole        .  . 
H.  Smith  . 
C.  Drinkwater  . 
J.  Hamilton 
Lt.  C.  Ueare 
T.  Hastings  . 
F.  PcnncI  . 
J.  Coghlaa  . 
Sir  C.  Sullivan,  Bart 

8.  H.  Inglcfleld  . 

Hon.  W.  Edwards 


.  ^  West  Indies. 
.   V  Jamaica. 
.  )  Bermuda. 

.  Mediterranean,  Archipelago,  Malta. 
.  Coast  of  Africa,  Fernando  Po. 

•  y  Plymouth,  Mediterranean,  Archipelago. 

.  Coast  of  Africa.   Paid  off  at  Chatham,  in  May. 

•  y  Weal  ladles,  Nassau. 

.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

West  Indies,  Barbadoes,  Jamaica. 


.  Lisbon,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
.  |  West  Indies,  Bermuda. 


rort-nmouth.   Paid  off  in  October. 
Recommiaaiotted. 
East  Indies.   Sold  in  May. 
South  America,  Pacific. 
Lisbon,  Rio  Janeiro,  with  Lord  Slrangford  ; 

South  America.    Flag  of  Rear-Adm.  Sir  R.  W.  Otway, 
k.c.b.  Pcrnainbuco. 
Mediterranean. 


{ 


Hon.  J.  A.  Maude,  c.b.  Mediterranean. 
J.  S.  Horton  » 


Paid  off  at  Chatham  in  September. 


Grasshopper  18 
.  18 


Harpy         .    10  • 
Harrier        .  18 
Hecla  9 


H.  Stewart  . 
A.  Crawford 
C.  Elliot 
J.  Shepherd  (b) 
C.  Rich 
W.  Morier . 
T. 


leernej*. 


West  Indies,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes. 
West  Indies,  Jamaica,  Bermuda. 
Jamaica. 

Jamaica,  Havannab. 

Lisbon.  Oporto,  ShverrtcM.  Paid  off  in  Sept.  at 
Africa,  West  Coast.  Surveying. 
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Ship. 
Helicon 

Herald 
Heron  . 

Hind  . 

Hyperion 
Irani*  . 


Guns. 
.  10 

.  10 
,  18 


43 
10 


Investigator  .  16 
IaU  .  30 

Jascur  .      .  18 


18 


Java 

Kangaroo 
Linnet  . 

Madagascar  . 

Magnificent . 


Captain. 
C.  D.  Acland 
R.  H. Stanhope  . 
E.  W.  C.  Astley 
Hon.  F.  W.  Grey 
J.  A.  Dnntre 

E.  Boxer  .  • 
W.  J.  Mingaye  . 
T.  Best 

E.  W.  Gilbert  . 
B.  Popham 
G.  Thomas,  Master 
Sir  T.  Staines, 
E.  HandOcld  . 
J.  Lyons 
L.  C.  Rooke 

W.  F.  Carrol,  c.b. 


Manly 


Melville 
Mt-nai  . 
Mersey 
Meteor  . 


U 
0 
20 
74 
20 
20 


A  De  Mayne, 

Lt.  E.  Barnett 
t  Hon.  Sir  R.  C.  Spen- 
X    cer,  Kt  k.c.h. 

W.  Sandom 

G.  W.  Con 
W.  Skipsey  . 
C.  M.  Schomberg 
Lt.  W.  Field 
Lt.  H.  W.  Bishop 
Lt.  R.  M'Kirdy  . 
R.  Copeland  • 
W.  B.  Suckling  . 

H.  HiU       .  . 
T.  Bourcbier 
A.  B.  Branch 


Bomb  D.  Hope 


Nimble 

Nimrod 
North  Star  . 


Owen  Glen 

dower 
Pallaa  . 
Pandora 
Parthian 
Pearl  . 
Pelican 


i 


10 


20 
28 
80 
18 


42 
18 
10 
20 
18 


10 


Lt.  J.  B.  L.  Hay 

M.  Cole 

G.  B.  Martin,  c.b. 
C.  Bentham  . 
Lt  E.  Holland  . 
Lt.  C.  Dcare  • 

H.  Radford 

S.  Arabtn    .  • 
P.  Campbell,  C.B. 
W.  Jones  . 
J.  Reynolds 

H.  H.  Christian  . 

A.  Fittclarence  . 
W.  C.  Jervoise  . 
G.  F.  Hotham  . 
G.  C.  Blake 
W.  A.  B.  Hamilton 
F.  D.  Hutchison 
P.  Richards 
M.  Quin 

Hon.  W.  Keith  . 


y 


Where 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
East  Indies,  for  Lord  Amherst ;  Portsmouth,  Plymouth. 
|  South  America,  Rio  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayrcs. 
East  Indies,  Malacca,  Sines  pore. 

Halifax,  Bermuda.  Flag  of  Rear-Adm.  Sir  Chaa.  Ogle,  Bt. 
Newhavcn. 

West  Indies,  Barbadoes. 


i  Mediterranean,  Malta,  Morea. 


Surveying  Shetland  Islands. 
Archipelago. 

<  South  America,  Plymouth.    Paid  off  in  Pebruary. 
\  Madeira,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mediterranean.  Wrecked  on  Santa  Maura  in  October. 

<  East  Indies.  Flag  of  Rear-Adm.  W.  H.  Gage.  Pulo 
\  Pcnang. 

Bahamas.  Surveying. 
Surveying.  Guernsey. 

|  Portsmouth. 

\  West  Indies,  Jamaica. 
Ship. 


J  Cape  Good  Hope,  Mauritius. 

J  Halifax,  Newfoundland. 

East  Coast  of  England. 
Archipelago.  Surveying. 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  Sierra  Leone. 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Gibraltar. 
South  America,  Pacific. 
West  Indies,  Honduras,  Nassau. 
Mediterranean, 

^West  Indies,  Na 
^■Mediterranean,  Archipelago. 

y  West  Indies. 

Portsmouth. 
West  Coast  of  Africa. 


} 


Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Portsmouth.  Sealed 
East  Indies,  Pulo  Penang. 

Mediterranean.  Wrecked  on  Coast  of  Egypt  in  May. 
Coast  of  Ireland. 


} 


Pickle 


.     5     Lt  J.  B.  B.  McHardy 
5     Lt  J.  Oxeoham  . 
Lt.  W.  S.  Tulloh 
Plumper      .12     Lt.  E.  Medley  . 
Primrose     .   18    T.  S.  Grifflnboofe 

"EE  ^jY.chtG.Mundy.c...  .  . 

*2£"*;}i*     Hon.  G.  Poulett  . 

Procris        .    10     Hon.  W.  Waldegravc 
C.  H.  Paget 


^-Mediterranean,  Malta,  Archipelago. 

\  Mediterranean,  Archipelago. 

West  Indies,  Barbadoes,  Jamaica. 

\.Wcst  Indies,  Havannah. 

Coast  of  Africa,  Sierra  Leone. 
Ditto, 


{Chatham.   Flag  of  Vice- Admiral  Hon.  Sir  H. 
wood,  Bt  k.c.b.    Experimental  cruize, 

|  Oporto,  Portsmouth,  Coast  of  Ireland. 


I 
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Ship. 


P>  ramus 
Rainbow 


Rattlesnake 
Revenge 


Ringdove 


18 

42 
28 
18 

71 


28 
70 
10 
18 
18 


W.  Hewctt 
G.  V.  Jackson 
P.  D.  H.  Hay 
G.  R.  Sartorius 
Hon.  H.  J.  R 
J.  B.  Dundas 

G.  Hay 

H.  Pige< 

Lord  H.  P.  Tliynnc 
W.  Walpole 
Hon.  C.  O.  B 
N.  Thompson 
P.  T.  Mitchell 
C.  English  . 
E-Travers  . 


r'  I  Yacht  Lord  W.  Paget  . 
lotte       .5  * 

Royal  George  Yacht  Sir  M.  Seymour. 
R^nSoTC- }  Yacht  8ir  C.  Cole,  b.cj. 


Samara  ng 

28 

D.  Dunn 

W.  P.  Martin 

Sapphire 
Satellite 

• 

28 

H.  Dowlas 

■ 

18 

J.  M.  Laws  . 

ScyOa 

IS 

W.  Hobson 

Seinirainas 

42 

R.  Rowley  . 

M.  P.  P.  Berkely 

Shamrock 

* 

2 

M.  White  . 

Shanooo 

- 

48 

B.  Clement 

Skipjack 

• 

a 

Lt.  J.  Palling 

• 

20 

J.  Campbell 

H.  Cosset  . 

32 

G.  F.  Rich  . 

Spammhawk  18 

Lt.  J.  Polkinghorne  . 

Lt.  H.  G.  Colpoys  . 

Spartiate 

- 

70 

P.  Warren  .      .  . 

8peedwell 

■ 

5 

Lt.  J.  Oxenham  . 

Lt.  E.  O.  Johnes 

Lt.  G.  B.  Hatchings  . 

• 

28 

J.  Stirling  . 

J.  F.  Stoddert  . 

Sulphnr 

8 

W.  T.  Dance 

Sybille 

• 

48 

F.  A.  Collyer,  c.b. 

Talbot  . 

• 

28 

Hon.  F.  Spencer,  c.b. 

Terror  . 

• 

Bomb  W.  Fletcher 

D.  Hope 

Tbeti*  . 

• 

40 

A.  B.  Bingham  . 

Tribune 

• 

J.  Wilson  . 

Trinculo 

• 

18 

T.  Bennet  . 

8.  Price 

• 

28 

Lord  H.  J.  8.  Church- 

hill  . 

T\  fie  • 

• 

28 

J.  K.  White 

Sir  R.  Grant 

Undaunted 

• 

40 

A.  W.  J.  Clifford,  c.B. 

Union  . 

• 

3 

Lt.  C.  Dent 

Lt.  E.  Holland  . 

Valorous 

• 

26 

Earl  of  Huntingdon  . 

Victor  . 

18 

G.  Lloyd  . 

R.  Keane  . 

Victory 
VoUge 

• 

104 

Hon.  G.  Elliott  . 

• 

28 

M.  Seymour 

Warspite 

• 

70 

W.  Parker,  c.b. 

\\  ctxlc 

• 

10 

Hon.  W.  Wcllealey  . 

T.  E.  Hoste 

WeUesiy 

74 

F.  L.  MaiUand,  c.b.  . 

Where 

Surveying  North  Sea. 
\  Coast  of  Ireland. 


Downs, 

South  America,  Portsmouth,  Chatham.    Paid  off 
Portsmouth.   Sealed  orders,  Jamaica. 
Mediterranean,  Archipelago. 
Mediterranean,  More  a,  Malta. 
Mediterranean,  Archipelago,  Corfu. 
Halifax.   Sold  oat  of  Navy. 
Portsmouth,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Dublin. 

Portsmouth. 

Deptford. 

\  Mediterranean,  Malta,  Archipelago. 

South  America,  Pacific 

East  Indies,  Polo  Penan*. 

West  Indies,  Portsmouth.   Paid  off  in  July. 

f  Cork.  Flag  of  Rear-Ad  mi  ral  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Paget 

<    Kt.,  K.  R. 
Woolwich.   Paid  off  in 
Chatham,  Portsmouth. 
West  Indies,  Bermuda,  Na 


|  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  Na 


Chatham.  Flag  of  Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  W.  L. 
B.C. ■.  East  Indies. 


Madagascar,  Mauritius. 
Portsmouth,  Mediterranean,  Malta. 

West  Indies,  Jamaica,  Nassau. 


} 

|  East  Indies,  Australia. 

Chatham,  for  Australia. 

Coast  of  Africa,  Fernando  Po,  St.  Helena. 

Mediterranean,  Malta,  Portsmouth.  Paid  oH  in  December. 

|  Lisbon,  Plymouth.   Paid  off  in  Jnly. 

South  America,  Rio. 
Bermuda,  South  America. 

I  Coast  of  Ireland. 

|  Mauritius,  Cape  Good  Hope. 

|  Bermuda,  Halifax,  Newfoundland. 
With  Lord  W.  Bentinck  to  Calcutta.  Portsmouth, 
j  West  Indies,  Jamaica. 

West  Indies,  Chatham.   Paid  off  in  September. 
S  West  Indies,  Barbadoes. 

Portsmouth.  Flag  of  Adm.  Hon.  Sir  R.  Stopford,  k.c.b. 
South  America,  Pacific. 

Mediterranean,   Morea,  Malta,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth. 
Paid  off  and  rc-commissioncd. 

|  Mediterranean,  Malta. 

Portsmouth,  Mediterranean,  Malta,  Morea. 
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GAZETTES. 


Ship. 


Guns. 


WW"™  &  {  Yacht  J.  C.  White 

Windsor  >      m    $  E.  D.  King 

Carte}    76  J 
Wolf  . 


Hon.  D.  P.  Houverie 
18     G.  Hayes  . 
18     C.  Cotton  . 
B.  Pophun  . 
E.  W.  Gilbert  . 


Where 


Woolwich 


i.  Corfu,  Malta. 

)  Mediterranean,  Archipelago,  Malta, 
j     mouth.    Paid  off. 


Ply 


MILITARY  PROMOTIONS,  Ac. 
vbom  or.c.  23  to  jan.  27. 
WAR-OFFICE,  Dec.  43. 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  JAN.  23. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  direct  letters  pa- 
tent to  be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  granting 
onto  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.  O.  the  office 
of  Constable  of  His  Majesty's  Castle  of  Dover; 
and  also  the  office  of  Warden  and  Keeper  of  His 
Majesty's  Cinque  Ports;  and  the  office  of  Admi- 
ralty within  the  said  Cinque  Ports  and  their  mem- 
bers; and  likewise  all  wrecks  of  the  sea  what- 
soever. 

Mem. — The  date  of  Surg.  Matthew  Pn man's 
prom,  in  the  34th  Ft.  is  15th  Nov.  1828,  and  not 
25th  Sept.  1828,  as  formerly  stated. 

Forfar  and  Kincardlnesh.  Mil. — R.  Rolland, 
Esq.  to  be  Capt.  26th  Nov.  1828. 


TUESDAY  D1C.  20. 

IstR.  Dr. — Capt.  William  Mostyn  Owen,  from 
h.  p.  Capt.  vice  Daniel  Peploc  Webb,  exc  rec. 
diff. 

1st.  Gr.  R.  Ft.  Gds. — Ens.  and  Lt.  Charles  Ba- 
got,  Lieut,  and  Capt.  by  p.  vice  Ratty,  prom.  ; 
Hon.  An  gust  us  Frederick  Foley,  Ens.  and  Lt.  by 
p.  vice  Bagot. 

3d  Ft.  Gds. — Capt.  Porter  Bromc  Francois  Cba. 
Gllliess,  from  62d,  U.and  Capt.  vice  Fairfield,  ex. 

12th  Ft. — Ens.  Richard  England,  Lt.  without  p. 
vice  Porstecn,  dec. 

13th  Ditto. — Capt.  Robert  Hare,  from  h.  p. 
Capt.  vice  Henry  Waterman,  ex.  rec.  din". 

22d  Ditto. — Staff  As.  Surg.  Robert  Joynt  Cor- 
don Grant,  Ass.-Surg.  vice  Tighe,  app.  7.r»th. 

27th  Ditto. — Stan  Ass.  Surg.  James  Ferguson, 
M.D.  Ass.-Surg.  vice  Poole,  app.  Staff. 

34th  Ditto.—  Capt.  Hon.  Henry  Sutton  Fane, 
Wii  jor,  by  p.  vice  Broderick,  ret. ;  Lt.  Bridges  John 
Hookc,  Capt.  by  p.  vice  Pane;  Ens.  Thomas 
William  Newcomen,  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Hooke ;  John 
Fordyce,  gent.  En.*,  by  p.  vice  Newcomen. 

37lh  Ditto.— Lt.  Frederick  Cobhnld.  from  h.  p. 
lotb  Light  Dr.  Lt.  vice  James  Banbury  Hamilton, 
ex.  rec.  diff. 

56th  Ditto. — John  Wigg,  gent.  Ens.  by  p.  vice 
he.iting  prom. 

57th  Ditto. — Staff  Ass.  Surg.  Robert  M'Math, 
M.D.  Ass.-Surg.  vice  Hennan,  app.  RJ.  Mil. 
Asyhun. 

60th  Ditto.— Maj.  Hon.  Henry  Augustus  Fre- 
derick Ellis,  Lt.  Col.  by  p.  vice  Fitzgerald,  ret. ; 
Capt.  CharUs  Leslie,  Maj.  by  p.  vice  Ellis;  Lt. 
Cosby  Lewis  Nesbitl,  Capt.  by  p.  vice  Leslie. 


82d  Ft.  —  Capt.  Edward  Bridges  Fairfield  ; 
from  3d  Rt.  Ft.  Gds.  Capt.  vice  Gilliess,  exc. 

66th  Ditto. — Lt.  Thomas  Beckham,  from  h.  p. 
61st  Rt.  Lt.  vice  Wardell,  app.  Paym.  03d  Rt. 

72d  Ditto. — Lt.  Charles  Corley  Craven,  Capt.  by 
p.  vice  De  Montmorency,  ret. ;  Ens.  Cyras  Plais- 
tow  Trapaud,  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Craven ;  Thomas  Todd, 
gent.  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Trapaud. 

73d  Ditto. —  Kns.  Henry  B.  Harvey,  Lt.  without 
p.  vice  Williamson,  dec.  ;  Ens.  Dennis  Daly,  Lt 
by  p.  vice  Seymour,  prom. ;  Hos.-Ass.  CbrUtopbcr 
Maxwell  Vowell,  Ass.-Surg.  vice  Fraser,  dec. 

03d  Ditto. —  Lt.  William  Henry  Wardell,  from 
66lh  Rt.  Paym.  vice  Macdonaid,  app.  23d  Rt. 

05th  Ditto.— Lt.  William  N onus  Saunders,  Capt. 
by  p.  vice  Gibbons,  who  retires ;  Ens.  the  Hon. 
Charles  Robert  St.  John,  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Saunders; 
Thomas  Eraser  Sandeman,  gcut.  Ens.  by  p.  vice 
St.  John. 

07th  Ditto.— Staff  Ass.  Surg.  James  Anthony 
Topham,  Ass.. Surg,  vice  Austin,  prom. 

08th  Ditto. — Ass.-Surg.  Thomas  Pack,  from  h.  p. 
50th  Rt.  As*.  Snrg.  vice  Lawder,  prom.  50th  Rt. 

00th  Ditto.— Ens.  Henry  James  Dav,  AdjU  vice 
M'Kenxie.  res.  Adj. 

Ceylon  Rt. —  Lieut.  John  Burleigh,  from  b.  p. 
late  2d  Ceylon  Regt.  Lt.  vice  Fenwick,  prom. 

Unattached— To  be  U.  Cols.  Inf.  by  p.— Maj. 
St.  John  Augustus  Clerkc,  from  77ih  Regt. ;  Lt. 
and  Capt.  Robert  Batty,  from  Gr.  Regt.  Ft.  Gds. 

The  undermentioned  Lieutenants,  actually  serv. 
ing  upon  full  pay  in  Regiments  of  Uie  Line,  whose 
commissions  are  dated  in  or  previous  to  the  year 
1811,  have  accepted  promotion  upon  hall-pay,  ac- 
cording to  the  General  Order  of  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, IS-20 : — 

Unattached — To  be  Capts.  of  Inf.  without  p. — 
Lt.  Thomas  Lisle  Fenwick,  from  the  Ceylon  Regt. ; 
Lt.  Thomas  Biggs,  from  20th  Regt. ;  Lt.  William 
Boran  Bernard,  from  45th  Regt. 

Memoranda. — The  proms,  of  Lt.  Horton  to  a 
Company  in  the  Royal  Stat!  Corps,  and  of  Sec- 
Lt.  Adams,  First  Li.  in  sue.  as  stated  in  the  G«- 
xettt  of  the  9th  inst.  have  not  taken  place. 

The  Christian  name*  of  Ens.  Thomas,  of  the 
COtli  Regt.  are  F.dmund  St.phen,  and  not  EoVord 
Stephen,  as  formerly  stated. 

The  under  mentioned  officers  have  been  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  service,  by  the  sale  of  nuattach- 
ed  coimni.**ioit!<  :— 

Lt.-Col.  James  \ddams,  Rl.  Art.;  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam Granville  Eliot,  Rl.  Art. 

Stafford.  Veom.  Cav.— Hie  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
Capt.  vice  Wortliiiigt.ih,  res. ;  H.  Worthington, 
gent.  Lt.  vice  Peel;  John  Peel,  gent.  14.  vice 
I)o.v«.;  Michael  Boss,  gent,  Cor.  20th  Nov.  1828. 
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Hospital  Staff— StaffSurgeon  Donald  M'Leod, 
M.D.  Dep.  Insp.  Hosp.  vice  Ebenccer  Browne, 
dec.  Nov.  27,  1828. 

Memorandum — The  Commissions  of  the  under- 
mentioned Officer*  have  been  antedated  to  the 
dates  stated  against  their  respective  names. 

Capt.  J.  Keuually  ;  dated  12th  April,  1820. 

Capt.  H.  G.  Ba>lec,  now  on  b.  p.;  dated  13tb 
Aog.  1820. 

Lieut.  R.  Dudley,  now  in  38th  Foot  ;  dated  13th 
An*.  1820, 

Wilts  Militia— W.  W.  Maule,  Gent.  Ens.  vice 
John  M' Inlay,  prom.;  23d  Dec.  1828. 


Tl'KSDAY,  1AM  20. 

40th  Regt.  Ft. — Lt.-Gen.  Sir  James  Kempt, 
G.C.B.  from  8 1st  Ft.  Col.  vice  Gen.  Sir  Brent 
Spencer,  dec. 

81st  Ditto. — Maj. -Gen.  Sir  Richard  Downes 
Jackson,  K.C.B.  from  Rl.  Staff  Corps,  CoL  vice 
Sir  James  Kempt,  app.  40th  Ft. 

Garrisons. — Lt.-Gen.  Sir  William  lnglia,  K.C.B. 
to  Ke  Governor  of  Cork,  vke  Sir  Brent  Spencer, 
dec. ;  U.  Gen.  John  SnUivan  Wood,  Lt.Gov.  of 
KiosaJe,  vice  Sir  William  loglis,  app.  Gov.  of 
Cork.. 


FRIDAY,  JAN.  23. 

4th  Dr.  Gd». — James  Rainsford,  gent.  W  be 
Vet.-Surg.  vice  Kirwan,  rel.  h.  p. 

23d  Foot. — Ass.-Surg.  John  Morrison,  M.D.  from 
h.  p.  1st  Ceylon  Regt.  Ass.  Surg,  vice  Park,  sup. 

24th  Ditto.— Ass.-Surg.  John  OToole,  from  h. 
p.  4th  West  India  Regt.  Ass. -Surg,  vice  Kearney, 
ret.  h.  p.  4th  West  India  Regt. 

20th  Ditto. — Maj.  Amine  Simcoe  Henry  Moun- 
tain,  from  b.  p.  Maj.  vice  George  Fipon,  exc  rec. 
dial. 

27th  Ditto. — Ensign  Thomas  Graham  M'Nair 
Edden,  from  40th  Ft.  Ens.  vice  Nash,  dec. 

42d  Ditto. — Capt.  John  Malcolm,  Maj.  by  p. 
vice  Menxies,  ret. ;  Lt.  Thomas  Raynes,  Capt.  by 
p.  vice  Malcolm ;  Ens.  Archibald  Campbell,  Lt. 
by  p.  vice  Rayne. — Ens.;  En.  Thomas  F ra&er 
Sandeman,  from  05th  Ft.  vice  Steuart,  dec; 
Charles  Willy  Dean  Dundas,  gent,  by  p.  vice 


49th  Ditto. — Ens.  William  Cowper 
from  h.  p.  Ens.  vice  Edden,  app.  27th  Ft. 

7td  Ditto.— Capt.  William  Hyde,  from  h.  p. 
Capt.  vice  George  Hayward  Lindsay,  exc.  rcc.  dill'. 

83d  Ditto. — Lt.  William  Gamin,  from  Ceylon 
Regt.  Lt.  vice  Canlfteld,  exc. 

94th  Ditto. — Alexander  Godley  Van  Homrigh, 
S^nt.  Ens.  without  p.  vice  Sandcman,  app.  42d  Ft. 

97th  Ditto. — Lt.  Charlton  O'Neill,  Capt.  with- 
out p.  vice.  Haddock,  dec;  Eus.  John  M'Caskill, 
LL  vice  O'Neill. 

Ceylon  Regt.— Lt-  Henry  Caulfteid,  from  83d  Ft. 
Lt.  vice  Garstio,  exc. 

Chaplain— Rev.  John  Symons  Pering,  from  h. 
p.  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  vice  Hatdunan, 


i — The  name  of  the  Ensign  ap- 
pointed to  the  82d  Foot,  on  the  25th  of  Sept.  last, 
is  "  Ollivier,"  and  not  "  Olivier,"  as  formerly 


TUBS  DAT,  JAW.  27. 

1st  Regt.  Dr.  Gda.— Capt.  William 
Maxwell,  Maj.  by  p.  vice  Wallace,  prom.  ;  Lt. 
Richard  Martin,  Capt.  by  p.  vice  Maxwell ;  Cor. 
Frederick  Hawkes,  Lt.  by  p.  vice  IMartin ;  Ens. 
Edward  Birkett  Grant,  from  92d  Ft.  Cor.  by  n. 
vice  Hawkes.  J  * 

4tb  Lt  Dr.— Lt.  John  May,  from  Utfa  Pt.  Lt. 
vice  Gnmbleton,  ex. ;  Lt.  George  kHcnry  Croad, 
from  h.  p.  104th  Ft.  Qr.-mas.  vice  James  Dixon, 
ret.  h.  p. 

13th  Ditto. — Cor.  Henry  Elton,  without  p.  vice 
Berwick,  dec;  Cor.  Richard  Gethin,  without  p. 
vice  Teesdale,  dec. ,  Cor.  Thomas  John  Parker,  by 
p.  vice  Gethin,  whose  prom,  by  p.  has  not  taken 
place;  Cor.  Frederick  Thorold,  by  p.  vice  Stokes, 
prom.  Lts.  George  James  Walker,  gent,  without 
p.  vice  Gethin  ;  1  nomas  Garde  Dnrdin,  gent,  by 
p.  vice  Thorold,  Cornets. 

3d  Foot — Lt.  Patrick  Mackie,  Adj.  vice  Mackay* 
dec 

4th  Ditto.— Capt.  Henry  William  Breton,  Maj. 
by  p.  vice  Wilson,  prom.;  Lt.  George  Darby 
Griffith,  Capt.  by  p.  vice  Breton ;  Ens.  Charles 
Stuart,  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Griffith  ;  Charles  Wyndbatn 
Stanhope,  gent.  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Stuart ;  Quart. 
mast.-Ser|t.  William  Hanna,  Qr.-mas.  vice  Bayne, 
dec. 

8th  Ditto. — SerJt.-MaJ.  Brodribb,  from  7th 

Lt.  Dr.  Qr.  mas.  vice  Only,  dec 

llth  Ditto.— Capt.  Napier  Turner  Christie,  from 
h.  p.  Capt.  pay  diff,  vice  Robinson,  app.  to  7»th 
Ft.  ;  Lt.  Robert  Gumbleton,  from  4th  Lt.  Dr.  Lt. 
vice  May,  ex. 

14th  Ditto.— William  Goode,  gent.  Ens.  by  p. 
vice  Fen wkk,  ret. 

21st  Ditto.— Capt.  Frederick  James  George  Ma- 
thews, from  h.  p.  Capt.  Thomas  Pakenkain  Vau- 
deleur,  ex.  rec.  dlff. 

29th  Ditto. — Lt.  Benjamin  Beaufoy,  from  h.  p. 
Lt.  pay.  diff.  vice  Biggs,  prom. 

ftOth  Ditto.— Lt.  Charles  John  Boyes,  from  Jntli 
Ft.  Lt.  vice  Barlow,  ex. 

30th  Ditto.— Surg.  John  Harding  Walker,  M.D. 
from  h.  p.  Dc  Mcuron's  Regt.  Surg,  vice  Thomas 
Bonrchier,  ret.  h.  p.  De  Mcuron's  Regt. 

38lli  Ditto. — Capt.  Hugh  Piper,  Maj.  without 
p.  vice  Dcly,  dec, ;  Lt.  B.  Barlow,  from  30th  Ft. 
Lt.  vice  Boyes,  ex. ;  Ass.-Surg.  Thomas  Fobs,  from 
69th  Ft.  Ass.-Surg.  vice  Thompson,  dec. 

40th  Ditto. — Lt.  Charles  Langwortb,  Capt.  by  p. 
vice  St.  John,  ret.;  Capt.  William  Boran  Ber- 
nard, from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice  Charles  Dawe,  ex. 
rec.  dlff.;  Ens.  William  Green,  Lt.  by  p.  vice- 
Langwerth  ;  George  Sweeting,  gent.  En*,  by  p. 
vice  Green. 

47th  Ditto.— Francis  William  Mundy,  gent.  Ens. 
without  p.  vice  White,  dec 

48th  Ditto. — Ens.  William  Francis  Stubbs,  Lt. 
by  p.  vice  Thompson,  whose  prom,  has  not  taken 
place ;  G.  M.  Lys,  gent.  Ens.  without  p.  vica 
Leech,  dec;  Henry  Durham  Gibbs,  gent.  Ens. 
by  p.  vice  Thompson,  ret. 

52d  Ditto.— Hon.  Richard  Le  Pocr  Trench, 
Ens.  by  p.  vice  Yorke,  prom,  in  the  94th  Ft. 

00th  Ditto. — Capt.  Hon.  George  Augustus  Spen- 
cer, from  09th  Ft.  Capt.  vice  Robert  Kelly,  ret. 
h.  p.  4oth  Ft. 

02d  Ditto.— Lt.  Charles  Henry  John  Lane, 
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Paymr.  vie*  JelHcoe,  app.  to  a  recruiting  district. 

69th  Ditto. — Capt.  Joan  Knight  Launcey,  from 
40th  Pt.  Capt.  rice  Spencer,  app.  ooih  Pt. ;  Lt 
Edward  Bolton,  Adj.  vice  Row,  res.  Adjutancy 
only. 

71st  Ditto. — Maj.  Charlea  Levtnge,  from  b.  p. 
MaJ.  vice  Charlea  Lewis  Watson,  ex.  rec.  diff. 

77th  Ditto. — Capt  Nicholas  Wilson,  MaJ.  by  p. 
vice  Clerlce,  pron. ;  Iient  Thomas  Oliver  Part- 
ridge, Capt.  by  p.  vice  Wilson ;  Ens.  Charles  Lee, 
Lt.  by  p.  vice  Partridge ;  George  Dixon,  gent. 
Ens.  by  p.  vice  Lee. 

70th  Ditto. — Capt.  Jeremiah  Robinson,  from 
11th  Pt.  Capt.  vie*  John  Marshall,  ret.  upon  h.  p. 
rec.  diff. 

64th  Ditto. — Capt.  Roger  Sweeny,  from  Cey- 
lon Regt.  Capt.  vice  Henry  Alexander,  ret.  h.  p. 
RJL  Staff  Corps. 

88th  Ditto. — Ens.  George  Acklom,  Lt.  without 
p.  vice  Coming  dee. 

90th  Ditto.— Ens.  Henry  Robert  Thnrlow,  Lt. 
without  p.  vice  Foot,  dec. 

tflst  Ditto. — Ens.  William  Calder,  Lt.  without 
p. ;  Charles  Baird  M'Mnrdo,  gent.  Ens.  vice  Cal- 
der; Lt  James  Robert  Brunker,  Adj.  vice  M' In- 
ly re,  dec. 

92d  Ditto.— Archibald  Inglis  Lock  hart,  gent 
Ens.  by  p.  vfee  Grant,  app.  1st  Dr.  Gds. 

9tth  Ditto. — Ens.  Grantham  Munton  Yorke, 
from  the  5*1  Ft.  Lt.  by  p.  vice  O'Reilly,  ret. ; 
Robert  Aldworte,  gent.  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Fielding, 
ret. 

Royal  Staff  Corps. — Maj.  Henry  Du  Vernet, 
Lt.-Col.;  Maj.  Frederick  William  Mann,  Lt-Col. 
Lt.  James  Horton,  Capt. ;  Lt.  John  Quin  Pardey, 
Capt. ;  Sec.-Lt.  Edward  Adams,  Sec.-Lt  Richard 
Leckonby  Phipps,  Sec.-Lt.  George  Burrcll  Cum- 
berland, Sec.-Lt.  Robert  Fraser,  and  Sec.  Lt.  Ro- 
bert Harvey  Vachell,  to  be  1st  Lts. 


Ceylon  Regt. — Capt.  Francis  Dn  Vernet,  from 
Rl.  Staff  Corps,  Capt.  vice  Sweeny,  app.  84th  Pt. 

Unattached.— Brev.  Lt.-Col.  George  Dairs  Will- 
son,  from  4th  Ft.  Maj.  Robert  Wallace,  from.  1st 
Dr.  Gds.  to  be  Lt-Col*.  of  Inf.  by  p. 

Lt  Edward  Grant  Stokes,  from  13th  Lt  D. 
Capt  Inf.  by  p. 

Memoranda. — The  under-mentioned  officers  have 
been  allowed  to  retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale 
of  unattached  commissions ; — 

Lt.-Cols.  Charles  Egan  and  Henry  Hickman, 
Rl.  Art.;  Payui.  William  Wood,  h.  p.  41th  Ft. 

The  Christian  names  of  Ens.  and  Lt.-Ltddell,  3d 
Pt.  Gds.  are  George  Augustus  Frederick. 

The  app.  of  Mr.  Forlong  top.  Cornetcy  in  the 
13th  Ligt.  Dr.  was  vice  Parker,  prom,  and  not 
vice  Getbin,  prom,  as  formerly  stated. 

The  app.  of  Mr.  Pbibbs  to  an  Rnslgncy  in  the 
4Hth  Ft  was  vice  Stubbs,  prom,  and  not  vice 
Thompson,  prom,  as  formerly  dated. 

1st.  or  Western  Regt.  of  Norfolk  Mil. — Wi 
Neville  distance,  gent.  Lt.  vice  Damant,  res. 


OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Jan.  21. 
Rl.  Regt.  Art — Capt  and  Bt-Maj.  William 
Thomas  Skinner,  Lt.-Col.  vice  Payne,  dec. ;  Sec. 
Capt.  James  Evans,  Capt.  vice  Skinner;  Capt 
Mark  Evans,  from  unatt.  h.  p.  Sec  Capt.  vice 
Evans ;  Capt  and  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Robert  Gardiner, 
Lt.-Col.  vice  Addams,  ret;  Sec.  Capt  Heury 
Blachley,  Capt.  vice  Gardiner;  Capt.  John  Davies, 
from  unatt.  h.  p.  Sec.  Capt.  vice  Blachley ;  Capt 
and  Bt-Maj.  Peter  Wallace,  Lt-Col.  vice  Eliot, 
ret.;  Sec.  Capt  James  Archibald  Cbalmer,  Capt 
vice  Wallace ;  Capt.  John  Pascoe,  from  unatt  h. 
p.  Sec.  Capt.  vice  Chalmer. 

Dumfries,  Ac.  Militia. — John  Bevan,  i 
vice  W.  Lyme,  res.;  John  Nicholas 
Ens.  vice  John  Little,  dec. 

  /» 


CHANGE  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CORPS 

SINCE  OUR  LAST. 

Reserve  Companies  6th  Foot.  .    .    to  .  .  Chatham. 

Ditto  11th  .    .    to  .  .  Cork. 

Ditto  20th  .    .    to  .  .  Chatham. 

Ditto  22nd         .    .    to  .  .  Tralee. 

Ditto  30th         .    .    to  .  .  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

Ditto  3Uh  .    .    to  .  .  Dover. 

Ditto  38th  .    .    to  .  .  Chatham. 

67th  Foot  to  .  .  Stockport. 

Reserve  Companies  74th  .    .    to  .  .  Spike  Island. 

Ditto  89th         t    .   to  .  .  Chatham. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug.  0tb.  At  Point.de  Galle,  Ceylon,  the  Lady 
of  Dr.  R.  Sillery,  Mil.  Staff,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Vine  Cottage,  near  Seven  Oaks,  Kent,  the 
Lady  of  C.  Browning,  M.D.  Surgeon  of  H.M.S. 
Alligator,  of  a  daughter. 

Dec.  14th.  At  Beggearn-hursh,  near  Taunton, 
the  Lady  of  John  Upton  Tripp,  Esq.  R.N.  of  a  son. 

At  Langrtone,  the  Lady  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Andrews, 
R.N.,ofa  son. 


Dec.  30th.  At  the  Government  House,  Guernsey*  >- 
the  Lady  of  Major-Gen.  Ross,  Lieut.  Guv.  of  that 
I»land,  of  a  son. 

At  Dartmouth,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  Sterling,  R.N. 
of  a  son. 

Dec.  31st  In  Connaughtaquare,  the  Lady  of 
Lieut-Col.  Batty,  of  a  son. 

The  Lady  of  Capt.  George  Baker,  R.N.  of  a 
son,  who  survived  only  twelve  hours. 

Jan.  1st.     At  the  residence  of  her  mother, 
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Brampton  place,  Bexley,  Kent,  the  Lady  of  Capf. 
Browne,  R.A.  of  a  daughter. 

At  Cliff  HaU,  Willi,  the  Lady  of  Major  W. 
Fawcett,  of  a  ton. 

In  Chester-terrace,  Regent's  Park,  the  Lady  of 
Lieut-Col.  Becber,  of  a  ton. 

Jan.  4th.  At  Feueuden  Heath,  Maidstone,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  Tod,  of  a  daughter. 

Jan.  6th.  In  Bernard  street,  Russell  square,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut.  Beasrfey,  R.N.  of  a  daughter. 

At  Robertson,  near  Taunton,  the  Lady  of  Com- 
'  ■tanafcT  John  Molesworth,  of  a  still  bom  child. 

At  Gravesend,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  I.  F.  Cole, 
R-M.  Iaapecting  Commander  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
of  a  son  (still  born). 

The  Lady  of  Lieut.  Haswcll,  R.N.  of  a  son. 

At  Plymouth,  the  Lady  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Dixon, 
Assist.  Surg,  of  H.M.S.  Magnificent,  of  a  daughter. 

Jan.  10th.  At  Aberystwith,  the  Lady  of  Lieut. - 
CoL  Weinyss,  of  a  son. 

At  Stonehonse,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  Churchill, 
R.  M.  of  a  son. 

Jan.  13th.  At  Woolwich,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
Saunders,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec.  30th.  At  Barnes,  Capt.  John  Burnet  Dun- 
das,  R.N.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  David 
Dundas,  Bart.,  to  Caroline,  third  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Jeffreys,  Rector  of  Barnes,  in  the 
County  of  Surrey. 

Jan.  1st.  At  Plymouth,  ('apt.  Rodney  Shannon, 
H-N.  to  Frances  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Capt.  James  Nash,  R.N. 

Jan.  5th.  At  Kingston,  Capt.  Clements,  R.M. 
to  Matilda,  youngest  daughter  of  Lieut. -Col.  Ue, 
late  Royal  Marines,  Old  Priory  ,  Fralton,  Hants. 

Jan.  6th.  At  Rotherhithe, Geo.  F..  Foreman,  Esq. 
Surgeon  of  H.M.S.  Ferret,  to  Maria,  third  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Courthorpe,  (lent,  of  that  parish. 

Jan.  14th.  At  Hayes,  Commander  Currie,  R.N. 
to  Jane,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Boynton 
Wood,  Esq. 

Jan.  15th.  At  Stonehonse,  Lieut.  Thomas  C ri- 
ser, R.N.,to  Elizabeth  Rose,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  W.  Davy,  Esq. 

At  Exeter,  Capt.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  7th  Royal 
Fosileers,  to  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of  Samuel 
White,  Esq.  of  that  city. 

Jan.  17th.  At  Brighton,  W.  J.  Campion,  Esq. 
15th  Lt.  Dragoons,  to  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of 
T.  R.  Kemp,  Esq.  M.P. 

At  Malta,  Capt.  J.  C.  Roberts,  A.D.C.  in  his 
ExceUency  the  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Ponsonby,  C.C.B. 
Ac.  Governor  of  Malta,  to  Maria,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  D.  Ross,  Esq.  of  Calcutta. 

At  Havre,  Cora.  Currie,  R.N.  to  Jane,  daughter 
of  the  late  C.  Wood,  Esq. 

Jan.  22d.  At  Kingston  Church,  Lieut.  Thomas 
Carey,  R.N.  to  Alice  Mary,  second  daughter  of 
Thomas  Atkinson,  Esq.  First  Master  Attendant  at 
Portsmouth. 

DEATHS. 

Military  Obitnary  reported  to  the  1st  Jan.  not  in- 
cluded in  oar  last  Number. 

Gen.  Dowdeswell,  late  of  00th  Ft. 

Lieut-Gen.  Strickland,  late  R.  Mar. 

Dee.  4th,  1828.  Ueut.-Col.  Payne,  Rl.  Art. 
Gibraltar. 

Sept.  9th.    Major  Horeley,  b.  p.  60th  Ft. 


CAPTAINS. 

July  14th,  1828.   Byron,  16th  Dr.  Meerut,  Ben 

Jane  7th.  Hemming,  44th  Ft.  Ghaxeeporc, 
Bengal. 

April  7th.   Mainwariug,  47th  Ft  Berhampore, 
Bengal. 
Woodward,  61st  Ft 

Oct. 23d.  IMS.   Bonello,  Rl.  Malta  Fene.  Malta. 

Dec.  4th.   J.  C.  Mackay,  late  9th  Vet  Batt. 

July  8th,  1827.   William  Grant,  h.  p.  3d  Ft.  Gds. 

Oct.  22d,  1828.   Hair,  h.  p.  2d  Ft.  Camden  Town . 

Jnly  28th,  1827.   WaJley.h.  p.  14th  Ft. 

Nov.25fh.   Jones,  h.  p.  21st  Ft 

Nov.  6th,  1828.  Humphrey,  h.  p.  45th  Ft. 
Lifford,  Ireland. 

Dec.  15th,  1823.    Palmer,  b.  p.  129th  Ft. 

Dec.  5th.  1828.  Rawllnsoo,  h.  p.  RL  Art  Bal- 
lincollig. 

Sept  17th,  1827.  Duncan  Campbell,  h.  p.  Rl. 
Mar. 

Oct  12th,  1828.    Br! stow,  ditto. 
Jane  27th,  1827.   Ewart,  ditto. 
Feb.  25th.  1828.    Baird,  ditto. 
Aug.    Thompson,  ditto. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Nov.  27th,  1828.   Forsteen,  12th  Ft.  Gibraltar. 

Harris,  RL  Staff  Corps. 

Aug.  28th,  1828.   Williams,  Rl.  Mar. 

Sept.  9th.    Faden,  ditto. 

March  23d.   Clappcrton,  ditto. 

Caldwell,  ditto. 

Jan.  30th.  1828.   Jessop,  ditto. 
Oct.  5th.   Salmon,  Adj.  Rl.  Mar. 
Aug.  28th.   Williams,  h.  p.  RL  Mar. 
Oct.  10th.   J.  Smith,  ret.  full  pay  RL  Sappers 
and  Miners. 
Nov.  Iltb.   Hannam,  h.  p.  7th  Ft. 
May  24th,  1827.    Forde,  h. p.  9th  Ft 
June  24th,  1824.   Kelly,  h.  p.  23d  Ft. 
Nov.  21 ,  1828.    Minster,  h.  p.  24th  Ft 
Sept  19,  1825.   Stewart,  h.  p.  25th  Ft. 
Sept.  29th,  1823.    Brooks,  h.  p.  54th  Ft. 
June  17th,  1827.    Brown,  h.  p.  60th  Ft. 
Jan.  12th.  1822.    Shipley,  h.  p.  66th  Ft 
Feb.  6th.    Evans,  75th,  h.  p.  75th  Ft. 
Nov.  11  lb,  1828.   Carnie,  h.  p.  93d  Ft  Guernsey. 
Sept.  1822.    Dc  Pons,  h.  p.  3d  Ceylon  Regt 
De  Wedell,  h.  p.  Brnns.  Cav. 

CORNETS,  2D  LIEUTENANTS,  AND  ENSIGNS. 

June  21st,  1628.  Roche,  3d  Foot,  Dinapore, 
Bengal. 

Nov.  16tb.   Werge,  12th  Ft  Gibraltar. 

Nov.   Nash,  27th  Ft.  St.  Vincent 

April  2.   White,  47th  Ft.  Berhampore,  Bengal. 

July  5th.   Appleton,  Rl.  Mar. 

March  20th.    Butler,  h.  p.  RL  Mar. 

Oct.  4th.   Lock ,  d  i  tto. 

Jnly  19th.   O'Blerne,  ditto. 

Nov.  1827.   Mortimer,  late  of  Rl.  Mar. 

Aug.  27th,  1828.  Chambers,  h.  p.  21st  Dr.  Sier- 
ra Leone. 

Oct.  18th,  1827.   Coxe,  h.  p.  24th  Dr. 

Sir  F.  J.  Faulkener,  Bart.  h.  p.  4th  Dr. 

Nov.  10th,  1828.    Lutton,  b.  p.  32d  Ft 

Sept.  19th,  1827.  Sir  J.  Nisbitt,  B«*.  h.  p. 
40th  Ft. 

Aug.  20th.   George,  h.  p.  71st  Ft 

Dec.  11th,  1828.   J.  F.  Douglas,  h.  p.  88th  Ft. 


DEATHS. 


Shaw,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Aug.  6th,  1821.    Kerr,  h.  p.  5th  Irish  Brig. 
July  30th,  1828.    Dc  Quettevell,  h.  p.  Indcpt. 
Aug.  7th,  1828.   Macauley,  h.  p.  Newf.  Fcuc. 
Bath,  Upper  Canada. 

PAYMASTERS. 

Aakew,  b.  p.  Recruit.  District. 

Sept.  27tb,  1828.  Burns,  h.  p.  Queen's  Rangers 
Noffatt. 

QU  ARTER-M  ASTERS. 

Nov.  12th,  1828.  Goodland,  h.p.  19th  Dr. 
Sheffield. 

Ang.  27th.   Henderson,  h.  p.  Caithness  Fenc. 

COMMISSARIAT  DKr. 

Nov.  22<1.  1828.  Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Eschaniler, 
h.  p.  Gibraltar. 

May  1 1th.  Asst.-Com.  Gen.  Baker, h.  p.  Ireland. 
Dcp.-Asst.-Com.-Gen.  Burrow,  h.  p. 

MEDICAL  DEV. 

Nov.  27th,  1828.  Dep.-Insp.  Dunkin,  h.  p.  Staff 
Surgeon. 

March  Oth.    Dep. -Purv.  C.  J.  Fisher,  h.  p. 

Sept   Surg.  Fraser,  h.  p.  75th  Ft.  Ccrk. 

June  6th.  Asst.  Surg.  Thompson,  08th  Ft.  Cawn- 
pore,  Bengal. 

Nov.  20th.   —  Fraser,  73d  Ft.  Gibraltar. 

Sept.  11th.    Hosp.  Asst.  Walsh,  h.  p.  London. 

The  Official  Obituary  to  the  same  date  commu- 
nicates the  following  deaths  in  the  Royal  Marines: 
— Capt*.  Duncan,  CampbeU,  Bristow,  Ewart, 
Baird,  and  Thompson.  Licnts.  Williams,  Faden, 
Claperton,  Caldwell,  Jcssop,  Salmon,  and  Wil- 
liams. Second  Lieut*.  Appleton,  Butler,  Lock, 
O'Bicrne,  and  Mortimer. 

Oct.  18th.  At  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  Lieot.  and 
Adj.  I.  G.  M'lntirc,  91st  Refit 

Oct.  24th.  At  St.  Helena,  Dr.  Harman  Cocb 
rane,  K.N. 

Nov.  3d.  John  Shearing,  Esq.  late  Major  of 
the  Sussex  Militia. 

Dee.  9lb.  In  Jamaica,  W.  Bartley,  Esq.  Pay 
master  of  the  22d  Rcgt. 

Dec.  -ilst.  At  Clifton,  Lady  Sawyer,  wife  of 
Adm.  Sir  Herbert  Sawyer,  K.C.B. 

Dec.  2.0.  Cen.  Sir  Brent  Speuccr,  G.C.B.  Col. 
of  the  40th  Ft.  Equerry  to  his  late  Majesty,  and 
Gov.  of  Cork.  Few  Officers  have  seen  more  ac- 
tive service  thau  the  distinguished  and  lamented 
individual  whose  death  we  here  record.  At  the 
peri»>d  of  his  demise,  a  few  days  would  have 
completed  a  period  of  half  a  century  since  he  en- 
tered the  army,  his  first  commission  bearing 
date  the  18th  Jan.  1778,  as  Ensign  in  the  15th 
Foot.  In  the  following  year,  having  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Lieutenaut,  he  served  with 
that  regiment  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1783,  he- 
obtained  a  company  in  the  99th  Foot ;  a  few 
months  after  which,  he  exchanged  back  to  the  15tb, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  Majority  of  that  corps 
in  1791,  where  he  served  with  it  in  Jamaica,  and 
was  present  in  several  actious  at  St.  Domingo. 
He  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieut.  Col.  in 
1794,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  115th 
Rcgt.  In  17U3,  he  was  removed  to  the  4flth  Foot, 
which  he  commanded  as  St.  Vincent's  during  the 
Carib  War  in  that  Island.  On  the  1st  of  Jau.  1708, 
with  the  rauk  of  Colonel,  he  was  appointed  Aide 
de-camp  to  the  late  King.  He  served  with  the 
expedition  to  the  Hclder  in  1799  ;  also  with  that 


to  Egypt  In  1801.  For  bis  conduct  at  the  affair  in 
front  of  Alexandria  he  received  the  especial  thanks 
of  the  Commander-in-chief.  At  the  peace  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  appointed  Brigadier- 
General  on  the  St»ff  iu  the  Sussex  district  In 
1805  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Major-Genera],  and 
in  1808  joined  the  army  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was 
second  iu  command  at  the  Battle  of  Rolcca,  Yiuii- 
era,  Busaco,  and  Fucntes  d'Onorc.  In  Jan.  1811  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General, 
and  General  in  1821.  For  his  services  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula he  was  presented  with  the  Order  of  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  die  Portuguese  Order  of  the 
Tower  ami  Sword,  and  obtained  permission  to 
wear  a  medal  with  two  clasps. 

Dec.  30th.   At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Dundas,  relict  of 
the  late  Hear -Adm.  Dundas. 

Dec.  31  si.   At  Stoke,  Lieut.  Dixon,  90th  Ft. 

At  Guernsey,  Commander  Macdonald. 

At    Bruton,    Somerset,    Kear-Adra.  Thomas 
Goldsborough,  aged  82. 

In  London,  Matthew  Handy,  Esq.  Purser,  R.N. 

In  Haslar  Hospital,  Lieut.  I.  R.  Irvine,  RL 
Mar.  Artil. 

Jan.  1st.   At  Sydney  Place,  near  Exeter,  Wil- 
liam Swiney,  Esq.  Admiral  of  the  Red,  aged  81. 
He  served  70  years  in  die  Royal  Navy — began 
this  long  period  of  service  at  a  very  early  age,  on 
board  the  Hero,  of  74  guns,  commanded  by  the  late 
Lord  Edgecombe,  a  few  weeks  before  Sir  Edward 
Hawke's  action  with  Monsieur  Conflans.    He  was  a 
made  Commander  by  Adm.  Young,  on  the  Lee- 
ward Island  station  ;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Post-Captain  in  1778,  and  appointed  to  the  En- 
rope,  of  64  guns,  theu  fitting  for  the  flag  of  Adm. 
Arbuthuot,  as  Commander-in-chief  on  the  Ame- 
rican station,  with  whom  be  continued  till  that 
Admiral  was  superseded  by  Adm.   Digby.  He 
then  commanded  the  Royal  Oak,  of  74  guns,  and 
finally,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  re- 
turned to  England  in  command  of  the  Assurance, 
of  44  guns.    He  was  actively  employed  on  the 
American  and  West  Indian  station  nearly  th« 
whole  of  the  American  war,  and  commanded  the 
Villc  dc  Paris,  of  120  guns,  at  Spithcad^wbcn  the 
flag  promotion  took  place. 

Jan.  2d.  At  Sonthsca,  aged  15,  Gervas  Fonn- 
tayne  Eyre,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Antony  William 
Eyre,  a  student  at  the  Royal  Naval  College. 

A  few  weeks  since,  in  the  95th  year  of  hit  age, 
Major  Charles  Stewart,  of  the  Rl.  Mar.  During 
a  considerable  part  of  the  American  war  he  held  a 
commission  in  a  Colonial  Regiment ;  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  several  other 
engagement*.  At  the  peace  he  rejoined  the 
Marines. 

At  Plymstock,  L!eut.  Moses  Cannady,  R.N. 

Jan.  14th.  Suddenly  ,  at  St.  Alban's,  aged  49, 
Capt.  George  Digby,  R.N.  fourth  sou  of  the  Rev. 
W  ilium  Digby,  late  Dean  of  Durham. 

Jan.  Itith.  At  his  apartments,  Charing  Croaa, 
J.  Cartw right,  E*q.  late  Paymaster-General  of  the 
Forces  iu  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Jan.  20th.  At  Cheltenham,  Lieut-Col.  Kingston 
Egan,  E.I.C.  Service,  late  Commandant  at  South 
Cone  an,  Bombay  Presidency,  aged  47. 

Jan.  iOth.  Major  James  Mundy,  late  of  the 
8th  Ft. 

Jan.  27th.    At  Chatham.  Capt  J.  Dnport,63d  Ft. 
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THE  ROGNIAT  CONTROVERSY.* 
ARMS. 

Gen.  Rogniat,  in  adverting  to  the  arms  adopted  by  the  moderns, 
observes,  that  although  the  firelock  with  fixed  bayonet  has  neither  the 
length  nor  the  lightness  of  the  ancient  pikes,  we  must  make  it  answer 
all  purposes,  for  it  would  be  useless  to  arm  the  same  soldier  with  a 
firelock  and  a  pike ;  the  latter  would  incommode  him  in  the  loading 
and  firing  of  his  piece,  whilst  the  former  would,  in  its  turn,  become  a 
useless  incumbrance  in  the  charge.  Further,  that  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  the  bayonet  at  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  soon  proved  that  a  well  managed  fire  of  the  infantry, 
aided  by  that  weapon,  sufficed  to  keep  in  check  the  best  cavalry  in  the 
world,  without  recourse  being  had,  as  formerly,  to  ranks  armed  with 
long  pikes,  a  kind  of  weapon  that  would  be  almost  useless  in  our  mo- 
dem combats,  in  which  we  so  rarely  come  to  close  quarters.  The  pike- 
men  would  often  be  annihilated  under  a  shower  of  balls,  before  they 
could  possibly  make  use  of  their  weapons. 

The  General  adopts  the  firelock  with  the  bayonet  as  the  best,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  only  offensive  arm  for  his'  legionaries  ;t  and 
rejects,  as  useless,  the  sabre,  which  it  is  the  custom  in  France  to  give 
to  the  grenadiers  in  addition  to  their  firelocks. 

Gen.  Rogniat  then  proposes  to  arm  the  light  infantry  with  double- 
barrelled  firelocks — 

"  This  arm,"  he  observes,  "  would  not  perhaps  be  convenient  for  the  foot-sol- 
diers of  the  line,  for  whom  the  single  firelock  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  repel 
cavalry,  and  who,  in  the  hurry  of  their  firing,  might  be  apt  frequently  to  reload 
the  same  barrel ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  proving  highly  useful  in  the 
hands  of  light  infantry.  Our  skirmishers  fear,  and  not  without  good  reason,  the 
cavalry,  as  their  most  dangerous  enemy.  As  soon  as  they  have  fired,  they  be- 
come defenceless ;  for  before  they  can  reload,  the  dragoons  are  upon  them,  and 
they  are  pierced  with  lances  without  being  able  to  touch  the  former  with  their 
bayonets.  But,  let  us  arm  our  light  infantry  with  double-barrelled  firelocks,  and 
their  confidence,  as  well  as  their  courage,  against  cavalry,  will  also  be  doubled. 
They  will  feel  that,  if  they  miss  their  dragoon  at  the  first  shot,  they  have  still  a 
second  ready  for  him  when  he  comes  close  upon  them ;  for  they  ought  not  to 


*  A  previous  portion  of  this  interesting  article  appeared  in  No.  VIII.  (the  last)  of 
the  Quarterly  Naval  and  Military  Magazine.  The  "  Controversy"  is  founded  on  the 
opiaions  put  forth  by  Baron  Rogniat,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  Considerations  sur  1'Art 
dela  Guerre,"  and  respectively  commented  on  by  Col.  Marbot  and  Napoleon. 

t  The  following  is  the  establishment  of  the  General's  legion  : — Ton  cohorts,  of  4  com- 
panies, each  of  the  latter  consisting  of  1  captain,  I  lieutenant,  2  second  lieutenants, 
8  Serjeants,  18  corporals,  and  160  privates  ; — total,  190  for  the  company,  or  760  for 
the  cohort :  also  1  chief  of  the  cohort  (a  lieutenant-colonel),  and  1  adjutant.  The  10 
troops  of  the  legionary  are  commanded  by  10  captains  and  10  lieutenants,  with  2  chiefs 
for  die  command  of  the  wings. 

The  chief  of  the  legion  is  a  general  officer  ;  and  he  has  a  staff  composed  of  6  colonels 
to  assist  him.  Of  these,  two  are  employed  in  the  command  of  the  two  lines,  in  which 
the  legion  is  ranged  in  order  of  battle  ;  a  third,  in  leading  light  troops,  destined  to  recon- 
noitre or  to  pursue  the  enemy  ;  a  fourth  is  entrusted  with  reconnoissances,  the  choice  of 
positions  and  encampments,  the  tracing  of  entrenchments,  and  all  works  for  attack  and 
defence,  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  charge  of  ammunition  ; 
a  fifth,  has  the  provisioning,  mustering,  paying,  and  clothing  of  the  troops  ;  and  a  sixth 
takes  charge  of  the  dep6t  of  the  legion. 
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fire  off  this  except  at  the  last  extremity.  It  is  a  reserve  destined  to  extricate 
them  from  sudden  and  unforeseen  dangers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  audacity  of 
the  enemy's  dragoons  will  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  danger. 

"  I  shall  doubtless  be  reproached  with  arming  the  light  infantry  more  heavily 
than  the  infantry  of  the  line ;  but  it  will  be  shown  presently  that  1  relieve  them 
from  the  weight  of  the  knapsack,  and  of  defensive  armour.  Besides,  it  is  very 
possible  to  manufacture  double-barrelled  firelocks  as  light  as  our  present  single 
ones,  by  economising  the  materials  in  the  workmanship,  as  is  the  case  with  rifles, 
&c.  made  for  private  individuals." 

The  General  suggests,  as  an  improvement,  that  our  soldiers  should 
carry  their  pouches  before,  instead  of  behind  them  ;  and  meets  the  ob- 
jection, that  sparks  falling  from  a  mans  piece  when  firing,  might  set 
fire  to  his  poucb,  by  observing,  that  in  placing  it  behind  him,  as  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience  from  the  fire  of  the  rear- 
ranks. 

After  attributing  the  defenceless  covering  of  our  infantry  to  modern 
indolence  and  degeneracy,  he  observes — 

"  The  want  of  defensive  armour  is  very  fatal  to  our  foot  soldiers ;  every  shot 
which  strikes  them,  from  whatever  distance  it  comes,  places  them  hort  de  com- 
bat; the  slightest  hit  wounds  them.  If  they  advance  to  the  charge,  it  is  but  a 
feigned  attack ;  they  never  cross  their  bayonets  with  those  of  an  enemy,  with 
whom  they  fear  to  close,  because  they  feel  themselves  to  be  defenceless  against 
his  thrusts ;  and  one  side  or  the  other  retires  without  awaiting  the  struggle. 
Finally,  having  nothing  to  protect  them  from  the  lance,  if  a  body  of  lancers 
charges  right  up  to  their  bayonets,  they  are  confounded  and  dismayed,  and  take 
to  flight. 

"  The  pretext  which  has  been  made  for  abandoning  the  cuirass,  is  that  it  can- 
not be  made  completely  proof  against  fire-arms,  without  becoming  an  insupport- 
able weight.  Singular  reason  1  As  if  our  foot  soldiers  renounced  all  idea  of 
making  a  firm  stand  against  the  onset  of  infantry  or  of  cavalry,  or  of  trusting  to 
their  fixed  bayonets  for  defence  in  the  meUe ;  and  on  which  occasions  armour  is 
so  necessary !  As  if  our  battalions  generally  fired  at  each  other  within  such  a  dis- 
tance that  no  shot  oould  fail  1  We  see,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  tbey  halt  within  a 
hundred  ot  a  hundred  and  fifty  toises  to  open  their  fire ;  and  at  this  distance, 
the  bullet,  which  has  already  lost  a  great  portion  of  its  velocity,  strikes  with 
much  le»s  force,  and  may  be  arrested  by  a  slight  obstacle.  How  frequently  it 
has  happened  that  our  infantry  officers  have  been  protected  against  a  bullet  by 
their  sword-belts.  What  is  there  then  to  prevent  us  from  covering  the  entire 
breast  with  a  leather  similar  to  that  of  the  sword-belt  ? 

"  It  is  easy  to  make  cuirasses  of  a  very  light  weight,  impenetrable  to  the 
thrusts  of  the  sabre,  the  bayonet,  and  the  lance,  and  bullet-proof,  at  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  toises.  I  am  convinced  that  a  plastron,  or  breast-plate,  formed  of  a 
double  bufl'-skin,  well  quilted,  would  be  as  unpenetrable  as  an  iron  cuirass,  and 
fai  preferable  as  regards  ligluuess  and  pliancy.  Its  weight  will  not  exceed  from 
eight  to  nine  pounds ;  it  is  not  so  much  the  weight  of  the  burthens  as  their  uu- 
equal  distribution  upon  our  bodies,  which  fatigues  us:  the  Komau  soldiers 
carried,  during  their  forced  marches,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pounds  weight 
in  arms,  provisions,  and  effects." 

The  General  dispenses  with  any  back-cuirass  for  his  legionaries,  on 
the  ground,  that  the  soldier  should  be  convinced  that  he  exposes  him- 
self to  greater  danger,  by  turning  his  back  to  the  enemy,  than  by  facing 
him. 

As  a  protection  for  the  head  of  the  legionary  soldier  of  the  line 
against  the  sabre,  the  lance,  and  the  bullet,  the  'General  gives  him  a 
brass  helmet,  somewhat  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  French  dragoons, 
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but  ornamented  with  a  plume  instead  of  a  horse-tail,  and  weighing 
scarcely  more  than  our  present  schackos.  His  ears  and  jaws  are  pro- 
tected "by  chin- straps  formed  of  brass  scales;  and  his  shoulders  are 
covered  with  large  epaulettes,  scaled  like  the  chin-straps. 

Gen.  Rogniat  seems  afraid  to  encounter  the  reigning  prejudice 
against  defensive  armour,  by  proposing  cuishes  or  thigh  armour,  made 
of  buff-skin  like  the  cuirasses;  but  is  persuaded,  that  when  once  the 
advantages  of  the  cuirass  are  confirmed  by  experience,  they  will  be 
equally  adopted. 

He  rejects  the  buckler,  as  incompatible  with  the  use  of  the  firelock. 

'*  I  confine  myself,"  he  continues,  "  to  covering  the  legionary  of  the  line  with 
a  helmet,  a  cuirass,  and  scaled  epaulettes  or  shoulder-straps.  This  defensive 
armour,  which  will  not  add  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  to  the  burthen 
of  the  soldier,  will  protect  him  from  at  least  a  third  of  the  shots  which,  without 
it,  he  would  receive  in  the  most  sensible  parts  of  the  body." 

Considering  the  peculiar  service  of  the  light  infantry,  and  that  their 
safety  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  agility  of  their  legs,  than  in  the 
strength  of  their  arms,  the  General  is  of  opinion,  that  this  character- 
istic quality  would  only  be  impeded  by  the  adoption  of  defensive 
armour,  and  therefore  contents  himself  with  giving  them  shoulder- 
straps  and  chin-straps  of  brass  scales,  and  a  casque  made  of  leather,  arid 
furnished  with  iron  rings  to  resist  the  sabre-cuts  of  the  cavalry. 

The  General,  adverting  to  the  perfectly  defenceless  covering  of  our 
officers,  observes  that  the  ancient  cuirass  has  dwindled  into  the  use- 
less gorget,  which  tbey  suspend  on  the  breast  when  on  duty,  and  that 
their  swordis  are  insufficient  for  their  personal  protection.  That  if, 
for  instance,  a  defile  is  to  be  forced  in  columu,  honour  and  duty  enjoin 
the  officers  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  troops ;  but  that> 
when  they  reach  the  enemy,  their  weak  swords  can  effect  nothing 
against  his  bayonets,  and  they  incommode  the  soldiers  who  follow  them, 
and  hinder  them  from  acting. 

"  It  was  in  this  manner/'  he  adds,  "  that  I  saw  an  assault  entirely  fail,  which 
was  made  by  the  French  on  the  fort  of  San  Fernando  de  Sagunt  in  Spain.  The 
breach  was  steep,  and  practicable  only  for  a  column  occupying  a  front  of  not 
more  than  five  or  six  men  :  the  soldiers  having  reached  the  foot  of  it,  and  hesi- 
tated to  ascend  it,  eight  or  ten  officers  rushed  forward  and  placed  themselves  at 
their  head,  mounted  the  breach,  and  the  remainder  of  the  column  followed  ;  but, 
on  gaining  the  summit,  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  force  back,  with  their  swords, 
the  bayonets  and  pikes  of  the  defenders.  They  soon  became  a  sacrifice  to  this 
unequal  contest,  and  their  fall  drew  along  with  it  that  of  the  whole  column." 

To  the  officer  of  the  line,  the  General  gives  a  half  pike,  of  from  seven 
to  eight  feet  long,  such  as  was  used  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  to 
the  officer  of  light  infantry,  a  firelock  or  rifle,  similar  to  those  of  his 
men.  He  also  enjoins  the  officers  to  cuirass  themselves  with  more  care 
and  attention  than  the  legionaries,  since  their  preservation  is  of  more 
importance  than  that  of  the  common  soldier. 

General  Rogniat  then  passes  on  to  the  arms  of  the  cavalry : — 

"  1  The  lance  it  the  queen  of  arms,1  says  Montecuculi.  It  was  the  arm  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  most  warlike  people  of  antiauity ;  it  was  that  of 
our  ancient  knights,  when  they  formed  the  entire  force  of  the  European  armies ; 
it  is  still  that  of  the  Polish  and  Russian  cavalry.  The  sabre,  straight  or  curved,  is 
also  in  very  general  use.    Each  df  these  arms  has  rts  advantages  and  its  defects. 
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The  sabre  is  less  incommodious,  more  portable,  and  more  easily  wielded  in  the 
midst  of  a  melee  of  cavalry,  than  the  lance.  I  think  this  arm  preferable  when 
we  can  close  in  upon  our  adversary  ;  but,  to  break  a  squadron,  to  pursue  fugi- 
tives, and,  above  all,  to  attack  infantry,  the  lance,  which  reaches  further,  is 
infinitely  the  best.  Foot-soldiers  fear  the  latter  arm  much  more  than  the  sabre, 
and  with  good  reason ;  for  in  presenting  their  bayonets  to  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
they  keep  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  his  sabres,  but  not  of  his  lances. 
They  can  only  reckon  upon  their  fire  to  repel  a  charge  of  lancers,  whereas  they 
possess,  in  addition  to  this,  the  bayonet  as  a  protection  against  the  sabre. 

"  The  superiority  of  the  lance  in  the  charge  against  infantry,  makes  me  par- 
tial to  that  arm ;  but  what  is  there  to  prevent  our  combiuing  the  different  qua- 
lities of  the  lance  and  the  sabre,  by  arming  our  cavalry  with  both  these  arms  at 
once  ?  They  can  carry  them  without  inconvenience,  by  attaching  the  lance  to 
the  left  arm  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  right  always  free  for  action,  and 
can  make  use  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  If  a 
charge  is  to  be  made  against  infantry,  against  fugitives,  or  a  squadron  is  to  be 
broken,  they  couch  their  lances;  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  mcUe  ofcavalrv,  they 
sling  the  lance  to  the  left  arm,  and  seize  the  sabre.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
fire  of  the  cavalry  is  very  uncertain,  and  by  no  means  formidable  ;  nevertheless, 
it  appears  to  me  indispensably  necessary  to  give  the  light  cavalry  a  short,  and, 
consequently,  a  not  incommodious  carbine." 

The  General  gives  to  the  legionary  cavalry  exactly  the  same  defen- 
sive armour  as  he  does  to  the  infantry  of  the  line,  with  the  addition 
merely  of  large  buff-skin  gloves  reaching  to  the  elbow. 

He  approves  of  the  kind  of  helmet  and  iron  cuirass  generally  retain- 
ed in  the  European  heavy  cavalry,  but  objects  to  the  custom  which  the 
French  have  adopted,  of  cuirassing  themselves  behind  as  well  as  before, 
as  he  considers  this  second  cuirass,  or  back-plate,  not  only  a  useless 
weight  and  incumbrance,  but  an  ill-judged  protection  to  the  cowardly 
fugitive. 

"  To  recapitulate :  the  legionary  of  the  line  will  be  armed  with  a  simple  fire- 
lock and  bayonet,  a  brass  helmet  with  chin-straps,  a  buff-skin  cuirass,  and 
shoulder-straps  of  brass  scales :  his  officer  will  carry  a  half  pike  instead  of  a 
firelock. 

"  The  light  infantry  man,  as  also  his  officer,  will  carry  a  double-barrelled  fire- 
lock with  a  short  and  light  bayonet,  a  leathern  casque,  chin-straps,  and  shoulder- 
straps  of  brass  scales. 

"  The  legionary  dragoon  will  have  a  brass  helmet  with  chin-straps,  a  buff- 
skin  cuirass,  brass  shoulder-straps,  gauntlets,  a  lance,  a  straight  sabre,  and  a 
short  carbine." 

SUBSTANCE  OF  COL.  MARBOT'S  REMARKS. 

The  carrying  of  the  pouch  in  front  instead  of  behind,  is  attended 
with  both  danger  and  inconvenience ;  with  danger,  whenever  the  sol- 
dier approaches  the  bivouac  fires,  either  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  or 
to  warm  himself ;  and  with  inconvenience,  from  the  fatigue  which  a 
pouch  filled  with  ball-cartridges  must  occasion  when  appended  to  the 
waist ;  as  also  from  the  incumbrance  it  must  prove  to  the  soldier  when 
loading  or  handling  his  firelock,  or  when  lying  down  to  rest. 

The  additional  weight  of  a  buff-leather  cuirass  will  be  more  sensibly 
felt  after  rain,  when  it  will  soon  weigh  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds. 
Besides,  buff-leather  is  very  difficult  to  dry,  and  contracts  ;  and  if  this 
defect  were  to  be  remedied  by  a  covering  of  varnished  leather,  the 
cuirass  would  become  too  stiff,  and  would  be  a  hindrance  to  the  soldier 
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...  - 
both  in  stooping  and  in  the  handling  of  his  firelock.    However,  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  kind  of  armour  are  such  as  to  render  it  very  desirable 
that  some  material  could  be  found  which  would  prove  to  be  at  the  same 
time  light,  pliant,  water-proof,  and  bullet-proof. 

It  is  quite  proper  that  the  light  cavalry  should  be  armed  with  lances, 
but  their  swords  ought  not  to  be  straight.  The  light  cavalry,  which  is 
more  frequently  employed  individually  than  in  mass,  certainly  requires 
a  sabre  which  answers  "for  both  the  cut  and  the  thrust ;  but  the  straight 
sword  is  only  serviceable  in  a  thick  mltte,  where  we  always  find  some 
one  opposite  to  us,  against  whom  we  can  easily  make  a  thrust ;  for 
which  reason,  it  has  been  given  to  the  heavy  cavalry,  which  only  fights 
in  line  and  against  masses.  But  for  the  light  dragoon,  who  must  seize 
his  advantage  of  a  favourable  moment  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
the  straight  sword  is  not  at  all  adapted,  since  it  requires  from  him  too 
great  a  nicety  in  the  use  of  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  out  of  a  hundred 
thrusts  ninety  would  fail ;  whence  the  curved  sabre,  which  does  not 
require  any  thing  like  this  nicety,  is  preferable. 

Gen.  Rogniat's  mode  of  arming  the  heavy  cavalry  is  very  just ;  but 
the  cuirass  behind,  or  back-plate,  forms  a  useful  equilibrium  with  the 
cuirass  in  front,  or  breast-plate,  and  is  a  most  serviceable  arm  of  defence. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  every  man  on  horseback  is  inclined  to 
lean  forward ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  instruction  and  exercise,  that 
this  natural  propensity  is  to  be  overcome.  How  much,  then,  the  latter 
must  be  increased  by  the  weight  of  a  breast-plate  without  an  equili- 
brium !  Hence  the  back-plate  has  been  wisely  adopted  as  a  counter- 
poise. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Russian  and  Austrian  cuirassiers  carry 
only  a  breast-plate,  and  nevertheless  sit  well  on  horseback  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  by  the  above  observations,  that  the  breast-plate 
without  any  counterpoise  renders  riding  impossible,  but  simply,  that 
the  rider  who  is  only  cuirassed  in  front,  will  be  much  more  fatigued  in 
the  small  of  the  back,  than  the  one  who  is  cuirassed  both  before  and 
behind.  The  Russian  aud  Austrian  cuirassiers  confirm  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  for  in  the  last  wars,  we  saw  them  always  come  out  of  a 
campaign  far  more  harassed  and  fatigued  than  our  own.  They  are  by 
no  means  so  well  able  to  endure  long  marches ;  their  horses  are  much 
oftener  galled ;  and,  on  a  day  of  battle,  which  requires  all  movements 
to  be  made  in  full  trot  or  in  a  gallop,  there  is  not  a  single  Russian  or 
Austrian  cuirassier,  who,  with  his  horse,  can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  fit 
for  duty;  for,  if  only  a  somewhat  quick  movement  is  to  be  made, 
many  either  lean  forward,  and  rest  their  breast-plates  on  their  cloaks 
rolled  up  in  front  of  them,  or  incline  quite  backward ;  but,  in  both 
cases,  as  we  have  seen  in  more  than  twenty  engagements,  their  cuts 
are  very  uncertain. 

These  disadvantages,  together  with  the  utility  of  a  back-plate  as  an 
arm  of  defence,  induced  several  German  nations,  which  were  the  first 
to  cuirass  their  heavy  cavalry,  for  instance,  the  Bavarians,  the  Prus- 
sians, &c.  as  also  the  Belgians,  to  adopt  the  double  cuirass. 

The  following  example  taken  from  the  history  of  the  last  wars,  will 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  bravest  men  may  be  wounded  in  the  back,  and 
to  show  the  utility  of  the  cuirass  behind,  or  back-plate,  as  an  arm  of 
defence : 
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"  Id  the  campaign  of  1809,  the  Austrian*,  after  having  been  defeated  by  the 
French  in  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl,  retreated  upon  Ratisbon,  where  they  wished 
to  cross  the  Danube.  While  their  rear-guard  was  passing  through  a  country  as 
much  covered  as  that  in  which  the  battle  had  been  fought,  it  was  impossible 
for  our  cavalry  to  undertake  any  thing  against  it  in  mass.  But,  within  three 
hours'  march  of  Ratisbon  the  woods  terminate,  the  country  becomes  open,  and 
presents  a  wide  plain.  Upon  entering  this  plain,  we  strengthened  our  advanced 
guard  with  two  of  our  fine  cuirassier-divisions,  to  support  the  light  cavalry,  and 
to  pursue  the  enemy.  These  now  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  Austrian  rear- 
guard, which,  in  addition  to  the  corps  o£  light  cavalry,  consisted  of  several  grena- 
dier battalions  and  a  strong  mass  of  cuirassiers :  and  which  was  retiring  as  slowly 
as  possible  in  order  to  afford  the  main  body  of  the  Austrian  army  time  to  reach 
Ratisbon.  But  being  too  closely  pressed  by  our  advanced  guard,  the  Austrian 
grenadier  battalions,  which  were  unable  to  march  as  fast  as  their  cavalry,  were  on 
the  point  of  becoming  cnsjaged  with  our  squadrons.  The  Austrian  general,  who 
justly  apprehended  that  these  battalions  would  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  that  his  rear- 
guard would  be  forced  upon  the  infantry  columns  which  were  much  wearied,  and 
therefore  marching  heavily,  at  once  perceived  the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
this  misfortune,  the  more  especially  as  the  close  of  day  threatened  him  with  all 
the  disorders  of  a  nocturnal  contest.  Every  effort  was  therefore  to  be  made  to 
drive  back  our  advanced  guard  to  the  narrow  passes  through  the  wood  whence 
it  came,  and  upon  the  heads  of  our  columns,  wherever  it  was  possible.  With  this 
v  iew  the  Austrian  general  ordered  the  whole  cavalry  of  his  rear-guard  to  assume 
the  offensive,  when  it  rushed  with  the  greatest  bravery  upon  that  of  our  advanced 
guard,  which,  on  its  part,  also  commenced  an  attack.  In  a  moment  the  cavalry  of 
both  sides  was  mingled  together ;  and,  in  this  double  attack,  where  the  reserves 
were  shortly  led  into  the  fight,  (for  there  was  no  time  for  restoring  the  broken 
squadrons),  the  Austrian  cuirassiers  soon  stood  opposite  to  our  own.  The  whole 
of  the  light  cavalry  engaged  now  threw  itself  on  either  flank,  to  avoid  being 
crushed  between  these  two  formidable  masses  of  cuirassiers,  which  rapidly 
advanced  towards  each  other,  met,  and  closed,  broke  through  at  several  points, 
and  soon  formed  one  vast  mflee. 

"  This  dreadful,  but,  at  the  same  time,  magnificent  contest,  was  only  rendered 
visible  by  a  faint  twilight  and  a  rising  moon  ;  the  cries  of  the  combatants  were 
lost  in  the  clang  of  thousands  of  helmets  and  iron  breast-plates,  which,  under  the 
redoubled  blows  of  weighty  sabres  emitted  innumerable  sparks.  The  French  and 
the  Austrians  were  determined,  cost  what  it  would,  to  remain  masters  of  the 
field  of  battle ;  on  both  sides  there  was  equal  courage,  equal  obstinacy,  and  abouf 
equal  strength ;  but  then,  there  was  unequal  defensive  armour,  and  consequently 
a  very  unequal  result !  The  Austrian  cuirassiers  had,  like  ours,  the  head  and 
breast  covered,  but  their  backs  were  exposed,  so  that,  during  the  struggle,  they 
received  severe  thrusts  in  the  loins  from  the  French  cuirassiers, who,  unconcerned 
about  their  backs,  and  only  intent  upon  striking  their  opponents,  killed  great 
numbers,  and  scarcely  lost  a  man  of  their  own. 

"  A  contest  so  unequal  could  not  last  long  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Aus- 
trians, after  having  suffered  an  immense  loss,  which  was  continually  increasing, 
were  forced,  in  spite  of  their  extraordinary  bravery,  to  retire  from  the  field.  But 
the  moment  they  began  to  turn,  they  were  made  doubly  sensible  of  the  disadvan- 
tage of  leaving  the  back  purposely  unprotected  by  a  back-plate.  The  fight  now 
became  a  complete  butchery.  Our  cuirassiers  vigorously  pursued  their  enemies, 
thrusting  their  long  sabres  into  their  backs ;  and,  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour, 
the  ground  was  completely  covered  with  the  wounded  and  dying  of  the  Austrian, 
cuirassiers.  They  lost  in  this  action  a  great  number  of  men,  and  very  few  would 
have  escaped  had  not  our  cuirassiers,  in  order  to  form  themselves  again,  desisted 
from  the  pursuit,  and  hastened  to  attack  the  enemy's  grenadier  battalions,  which 
they  broke  through,  and  made  prisoners. 

44  During  the  night,  the  French  army  was  posted  on  that  part  of  the  plain 
where  this  double  attack  of  the  cuirassier*  had  taken  place,  and  a  number  of 
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wounded  belonging  to  each  side  were  collected  together ;  but  that  of  the  Aus- 
trians was  found,  according  to  the  calculation  made  by  a  staff-officer,  to  be  id 
proportion  to  that  of  the  French  as  8  to  1 ;  and  here  we  must  also  observe,  that 
the  latter,  from  having  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  protected  by  ar- 
mour, and  only  the  arms  and  face  exposea,  received,  for  the  most  part,  but  slight 
wouuds,  whilst  the  Austrians  suffered  almost  exclusively  mortal  wounds  in  the 
loins ;  and  those  among  the  latter  who  were  still  able  to  speak,  confessed  that 
their  misfortune  was  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  circumstance  of  their  not 
having  worn  any  back-armour.  The  field  of  battle  was  inspected  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  proportion  of  killed  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  to 
that  of  the  French,  was  found  to  be  as  13  to  1 ;  and  this  proportion  would  have 
been  even  much  more  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Austrians,  if  the  attack  had 
taken  place  in  broad  daylight,  since  more  and  surer  thrusts  could  then  have 
been  made  at  their  loins. 

"  This  example  proves,  1st,  that  a  troop  cuirassed  behind  as  well  as  before, 
possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  one  that  only  wears  the  breast-plate ;  and, 
2dly,  that,  in  a  cavalry  engagement,  even  a  very  brave  man  may  be  wounded  in 
the  back." 

It  may  indeed  be  considered,  that  the  backs  of  the  bravest  men  are 
the  most  exposed,  for  their  courage  carries  them  deeper  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  whence  they  become  the  last  in  the  retreat ;  whilst  the 
coward,  being  the  last  in  attack,  and  the  first  in  flight,  is  always  the 
least  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  back-wound. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  NAPOLEON'S  REMARKS. 

Defensive  armour  is  not  sufficient  forwarding  off  bullets,  grape-shot, 
and  balls ;  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  apt  to  render  wounds  more  dan- 
gerous. The  skirmishers  would  be  more  in  want  of  defensive  armour 
than  all  the  other  troops,  because  they  more  frequently  approach  the 
enemy,  and  are  more  exposed  to  be  sabred  by  his  cavalry  :  but  they 
must  not  be  overloaded ;  they  cannot  be  too  light.  Hence,  even  if 
defensive  armour  were  of  use  to  the  infantry  of  the  line,  it  could  not 
wear  it,  because  the  whole  battalion  must  necessarily  be  ready  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  skirmishers. 

Almost  every  cadet  leaving  school  has  thought  of  arming  the  light 
infantry  with  double-barrelled  firelocks ;  but  he  only  requires  the  expe- 
rience of  one  campaign  to  become  convinced  of  the  inconveniences 
which  would  result  from  such  a  measure. 

The  cuirass  ought  not  to  be  worn  by  all  the  cavalry  of  the  line. 
Dragoons  mounted  on  horses  four  feet  nine  inches  high,  armed  with  the 
straight  sabre,  and  without  the  cuirass,  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  heavy 
cavalry ;  they  ought  also  to  be  armed  with  the  infantry  firelock  ana 
bayonet,  wear  the  infantry  schackos,  trowsers,  and  half-boots,  cloaks 
with  sleeves,  and  their  valisses  should  be  so  small  that  they  may  sling 
them  across  their  backs  when  on  foot.  All  cavalry  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  fire-arms,  and  know  how  to  manoeuvre  on  foot.  Three 
thousand  light  cavalry,  or  3000  cuirassiers,  ought  not  to  let  themselves 
be  checked  by  10,000  infantry  posted  in  a  wood,  or  on  ground  imprac- 
ticable for  cavalry ;  3000  dragoons  ought  not  to  hesitate  attacking  2000 
infantry,  who,  under  favour  of  their  position,  might  attempt  to  keep 
them  in  check. 

Turenne,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  Vendome,  laid  great  value 
on  dragoons,  and  made  considerable  use  of  them.    This  arm  acquired 
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great  fame  in  Italy  in  1796  and  1797*  A  prejudice  was  raised  against 
them  in  Egypt,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807- 
Divisions  of  dragoons  were  assembled  in  Compeigne  and  at  Amiens 
for  the  purpose  of  accompanying,  without  horses,  the  expedition  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  where  they  were  to  serve  on  foot,  until  they  could 
be  furnished  with  horses  of  tne  country.  Gen.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers, 
their  First  Inspector,  commanded  them :  he  made  them  wear  gaiters, 
and  incorporated  a  great  number  of  recruits,  whom  he  trained  entirely  * 
like  infantry :  they  were  no  longer  regiments  of  cavalry.  They  made 
the  campaign  of  1806  on  foot,  until  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  when  they 
were  mounted  on  horses  taken  from  the  Prussian  cavalry,  three-fourths 
of  which  were  unfit  for  service.  These  circumstances  combined  ope- 
rated greatly  to  their  prejudice ;  but  in  1813  and  1814  the  divisions  of 
dragoons  emulated  the  cuirassiers  with  great  success.  Dragoons  are 
required  with  the  advanced-guard,  with  the  rear-guard,  and  on  the 
Hanks  of  an  army,  to  support  the  light  cavalry  ;  cuirassiers  are  but 
ill  adapted  for  advanced  and  rear  guards  ;  they  ought  only  to  be  em- 
ployed on  such  service,  when  this  is  requisite  for  keeping  them  in  ex- 
ercise and  inuring  them  to  war.  A  division  of  2000  dragoons,  which 
advances  rapidly  upon  a  point  with  1500  light  cavalry  horses,  can  dis- 
mount there  in  order  to  defend  a  bridge,  the  head  of  a  defile  on  a 
height,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  infantry.  In  a  retreat,  this  arm  is 
of  very  great  advantage. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  KOGNIAT'S  REPLY  TO  NAPOLEON'S  REMARKS'. 

In  reply  to  the  observations  of  my  critic,  I  shall  confine  myself  en- 
tirely to  the  following  question  : — Can  a  troop  be  made  equally  well 
adapted  for  fighting  on  foot  and  on  horseback  ? 

I  agree  with  him  upon  the  necessity  of  arming  the  light  cavalry  with 
fire-arms,  and  even  of  exercising  them  occasionally  as  infantry,  in 
order  that  an  advanced  guard  may  not  allow  itself  to  be  checked  by  a 
few  skirmishers  favourably  posted  for  the  defence  of  a  bridge,  or  any 
other  defile.  But,  as  applied  to  the  cuirassiers,  I  must  differ  from  him; 
a  fusil  or  a  carbine  would,  in  their  hands,  be  more  cumbersome  than 
useful ;  their  cuirass  and  their  accoutrements  would  render  them  too 
heavy  for  fighting  on  foot.  Besides,  they  never  form  part  of  the  ad- 
vanced-guard, and  when  they  do  reach  it,  the  passage  of  the  defile  is 
already  forced  by  the  light  troops  that  precede  them. 

But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  idea  of  arming  the  light 
cavalry  with  carbines,  and  making  it  occasionally  furnish  some  skir- 
mishers, and  that  of  transforming  a  part  of  the  heavy  cavalry  into  com- 
plete infantry,  upon  the  plan  of  my  critic.  If  his  3000  dragoons  ought 
not  to  hesitate  attacking,  on  foot,  2000  infantry  favourably  posted,  it 
is  a  proof  he  hopes  to  render  them  as  expert  and  useful  as  iufantry, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wishes  to  make  them  good  cavalry  of  the 
line.  However  convenient  it  might  be  to  make  the  same  soldier  serve, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  as  a  cuirassier,  a  chasseur, 
a  foot-soldier,  a  gunner,  or  a  sapper,  there  are  two  great  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  such  an  arrangement,  namely,  the  difference  of  arms  and 
equipments  required  for  different  services,  and  the  difficulty  of  render- 
ing men  equally  expert  in  all  exercises.    Besides,  what  would  be  the 
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result  of  this  union,  or  rather,  confusion  ?  The  dragoon  would  he  good 
for  nothing,  either  mounted  or  dismounted ;  if  mounted,  his  infantry 
firelock  ana  his  great  pouch  would  incommode  him ;  he  would  appear 
awkward  as  a  horseman,  because  from  his  time  having  been  occupied 
in  the  evolutions  and  exercises  of  the  infantry,  he  has  lost  the  practice 
of  those  of  the  cavalry.  If  dismounted,  his  sabre  and  cavalry-boots 
would  incommode  him  ;  his  valisse  slung  across  his  back  would  cover 
his  pouch,  and  fatigue  him  in  his  movements ;  the  habit  of  being  on 
horseback  would  render  his  march  heavy  and  awkward ;  he  would  be 
less  expert  in  the  exercises  and  evolutions  than  the  foot-soldiers,  who 
do  nothing  else ;  regretting  his  horse,  and  the  more  brilliant  and  less 
fatiguing  exercises  of  the  cavalry,  he  would  become  disgusted,  and 
therefore  a  bad  soldier ;  finally,  in  action,  we  should  be  deprived  of  a 
fifth  part  of  the  number  of  men,  as  these  would  be  employed  in  holding 
the  horses.  This  hermaphrodite  would  be  neither  a  foot-soldier  nor  a 
trooper. 

In  the  last  war,  the  dragoons  performed  only  the  duties  of  cavalry, 
until  Bonaparte  appointed  Gen.  Baraguay  d'HHliers  to  carry  into  effect 
his  favourite  idea  of  rendering  them  capable  of  acting  as  infantry.  I 
refer  to  his  own  account  for  a  proof  of  the  bad  result  of  this  attempt. 
The  dragoons,  feeling  themselves  degraded  by  being  obliged  to  serve 
as  foot-soldiers,  became  disgusted,  and  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to 
recal  them  to  the  service  of  cavalry  exclusively.  At  present,  they 
form  a  medium  between  the  chasseurs  and  the  cuirassiers,  but  their 
arms,  accoutrements,  and  horses,  being  less  adapted  than  those  of  the 
chasseurs  for  light  service,  and  than  those  of  the  cuirassiers  for  the 
service  of  the  line,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  same  use  of  them.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  their  favour  is,  that  they  may  be  employed  either 
as  light  or  heavy  cavalry,  according  to  circumstances. 

There  is  doubtless  a  most  important  advantage  in  being  able  to  con- 
vey foot-soldiers  with  rapidity  to  a  post  which  it  is  essential  should  be 
occupied,  or  to  a  defile  from  which  the  enemy  can  only  be  driven  out 
by  infantry  ;  but  this  is  to  be  done  more  effectually  and  more  econo- 
mically than  by  transforming  cavalry  into  bad  infantry,  namely,  by 
habituating  the  light-infantry  to  mount  behind  the  divisionary  cavalry. 
For  this  purpose,  the  saddles  of  the  latter  must  be  almost  fiat  behind, 
their  valisses  must  be  carried  in  front,  and  a  stout  strap  must  be  at- 
tached to  their  left  stirrups  to  receive  the  foot  of  the  light-infantry 
man,  and  thus  assist  him  in  mounting,  previously  to  doing  which  he 
will  sling  his  firelock  across  his  back.  All  this  is  very  simple  and  very 
easy  ;  one  thousand  horse  will,  in  this  manner,  carry,  at  full  trot,  one 
thousand  infantry  to  any  point  where  the  latter  may  be  required ;  they 
will  themselves  fight  on  horseback,  after  having  'deposited  their  men, 
and  thus,  good  infantry  will  be  promptly  obtained,  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  cavalry. 


Before  any  conclusive  opinion  can  be  formed  upon  the  propriety  of 
adopting  Gen.  Rogniat's  proposed  measure  of  giving  defensive  armour 
to  the  infantry,  there  are  certain  points  which  require  consideration. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  great  advantages  would,  under  some  cir- 
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curnstances,  result  from  the  infantry  being  protected  by  4f  cuirasses  of 
a  very  light  weight,  impenetrable  to  the  thrusts  of  the  sabre,  the 
bayonet,  and  the  lance,  and  bullet-proof  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
toises;"  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  material  of  which  the 
General's  proposed  cuirasses  consists,  would  be  found  to  answer ;  and, 
until  the  contrary  shall  have  been  proved  by  experiment,  our  only  sure 
guide  in  this  respect,  we  conceive,  that  when  the  soldier  is  exposed 
either  to  constant  rain,  or  excessive  heat,  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  highly  prejudicial  to  his  health,  and,  consequently,  that  instead 
of  fulfilling  their  intended  purpose  by  diminishing  the  extent  of  dan- 
ger to  which  his  life,  during  active  warfare,  must  be  exposed,  they 
would,  on  the  contrary,  add  to  it  very  considerably.  A  covering  of 
varnished  leather  might,  for  a  short  time,  obviate  the  inconvenience 
occasioned  by  wet,  but  k  is  liable  to  crack,  and  is  easily  damaged,  and 
would  render  the  cuirass  still  more  burthensome  in  hot  weather. 
These  considerations,  which,  however,  do  not  equally  apply  to  light 
cavalry,  lead  us  to  conclude,  in  the  absence  of  experiment,  that  if  it  be 
desirable  to  provide  some  defensive  covering  for  the  breast  of  the  foot 
soldier,  it  would,  at  all  events,  be  extremely  hazardous  to  adopt  the  one 
proposed  by  Gen.  Rogniat.  To  us  it  appears,  that  the  best  plan  to 
ascertain  whether  any  substitute  might  be  contrived,  so  as  to  answer 
every  purpose,  would  be  to  offer  premiums,  in  order  to  excite  competi- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  an  article,  the  efficiency  of  which  would 
admit  of  being  proved  by  rigid  experiment ;  and,  until  a  successful 
result  shall  have  been  obtained,  any  discussion  on  the  matter  must  be 
useless. 

If,  as  Gen.  Rogniat  asserts,  double-barrelled  firelocks  might  be  ma- 
nufactured as  light  as  our  present  single  ones,  his  proposal  to  arm  the 
light  infantry  with  such  weapons  is  entitled  to  attention ;  but  until 
it  is  proved,  by  actual  experiment,  that  they  are  equally  as  light,  handy, 
and  durable,  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  measure. 

Rogniat,  Marbot,  and  Napoleon,  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  forming  a  part  of  the  heavy-cavalry  into  cuirassiers.  It  has, 
however,  been  doubted  by  military  men  in  this  country,  who  refer  to 
the  defeat  of  the  French  cuirassiers  at  Waterloo  by  the  British  Life 
Guards,  as  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  defensive  armour  ;* 
hut,  let  us  ask,  have  we  any  reason  to  infer  that  the  same  unexampled 
bravery,  and  the  same  glorious  result,  would  not  have  taken  place,  had 
our  gallant  Life  Guards  been  secured  in  steel  as  well  as  their  oppo- 
nents? And  would  not  their  victory  have  been,  in  all  probability, 
'  gained  with  less  sacrifice  of  life  ?  It  was  doubtless  the  system  that 
prevails  in  the  continental  armies,  of  maintaining  a  portion  of  cuirassiers, 
which  induced  our  military  authorities  to  convert  the  Life  Guards  and 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards  into  a  similar  force ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
wisdom,  if  not  the  necessity  of  this  measure,  so  long  as  that  system 
continues,  we  need  but  refer  to  Col.  Marbot 's  description  of  the  des- 


*  "  It  is  strange  that  armour  should  have  been  given  to  the  British  Life  Guards  imme- 
diately after  they  had  proved  its  inefficiency  ;  after  they,  unaided  by  such  defences,  had 
torn  the  laurels  of  Waterloo  from  the  cuirassiers  of  France."— Note*  by  Major  Btumuh 
on  Count  Von  Bumark's  Tactics  of  Cavalry, 
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Derate  oonflict  between  the  French  and  Austrian  cuirassiers  in  front  of 
Katisbon  in  1809,  which  that  officer  only  brings  forward  to  prove, 
(and,  it  must  be  confessed,  most  satisfactorily,)  the  decided  advantage 
one  body  of  cuirassiers  armed  with  both  breast-plate  and  back-plate, 
possesses  over  another  which  is  deprived  merely  of  the  latter  defence. 

Rogniat  arms  the  whole  cavalry,  both  light  "and  heavy,  with  lances  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which,  as  he  asserts,  the  lance, 
by  being  slung  to  the  left  arm,  mav,  at  any  amount,  be  exchanged  for 
the  sabre  in  the  melee,  or  for  the  carbine  in  the  skirmish,  we  should  be 
inclined,  of  the  two  f  if stems,  to  prefer  Count  Von  Bismark's  of  forming 
a  fifth  of  every  squadron  into  skirmishers,  to  whom  he  gives  the  car- 
bine as  the  most  appropriate  weapon  fur  their  distinct  service,  and  arms 
the  remainder,  or  the  line,  with  the  lance,  which  he  maintains  "  is  only 
applicable  to  the  attack  and  the  charge,  and  then  only  in  close  line." 
The  misapplication,  in  the  British  service,  of  this  most  formidable 
weapon  has  been  commented  upon  by  the  talented  translator  of  Bis- 
mark's Tactics  of  Cavalry,  who  remarks  that  "  lancers  diould  consti- 
tute the  standard  cavalry  of  England ;  no  nation  possesses  such  mate- 
rials for  their  formation —no  nation  possesses  such  means  of  bringing 
them  to  perfection ;  if  solid  squares  of  infantry  are  ever  to  be  pene- 
trated by  cavalry,  it  is  to  be  performed  by  lancers,  not,  however,  arm- 
ed with  such  weapons  as  they  use  at  present,  but  with  a  lance  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  overcome  the  infantry  bayonet,  which,  thus  opposed, 
would  be  no  longer  formidable."  But  while  we  are  willing  to  admit 
the  general  correctness  of  these  remarks,  we  are  not  disposed  to  go  the 
length  of  arming  the  whole  cavalry  with  lances.  In  our  opinion,  three 
kinds  of  cavalry  are  necessary,  namely,  cuirassiers,  lancers,  and  light 
dragoons:  the  first  kind  to  consist  of  the  most  robust  men,  armed  with 
both  breast  and  back-plate,  the  long  cut  and  thrust-sword,  and  pis- 
tols, and  mounted  upon  a  powerful  description  of  horse ;  the  second, 
also  of  large  and  robust  men,  armed  with  the  lance,  the  cut  and  thrust- 
sword,  and  pistols,  and  mounted  upon  the  same  description  of  horse ; 
and  the  third,  of  men  of  a  lighter  weight,  armed  with  the  cut  and 
thrust-sword,  carbine,  and  a  girdle-pistol,  and  mounted  on  a  lighter 
description  of  horse. 

The  efficiency  of  the  two  first  kinds  results  solely  from  their  acting 
in  close  lines  ;  and  these  form  an  effectual  support  to  the  light  cavalry, 
which,  when  repulsed,  makes  a  rapid  retreat  from  the  ground  in  front 
of  them,  and  rallies  in  their  rear.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  the  first 
kind  of  cavalry,  or  cuirassiers,  that  the  second,  or  lancers,  must  look  for 
support,  when  brought  into  disorder  ;  and  what  disorder  can  be  greater 
than  that  of  routed  lancers?  Formidable  as  lancers  undoubtedly  are 
against  infantry,  they  are  unable  to  contend  with  cuirassiers;  and  the 
question  then  naturally  suggests  itself,  whether  a  body  of  cuirassiers 
armed  with  lances,  would  not  have  a  decided  advantage  over  another 
armed  only  with  cut-and-thrust  swords?  We  reply,  certainly  not; 
for  since  their  rapidity  and  strength  are  supposed  to  be  in  equal  pro- 
portions, it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  the  long  sword  in  the 
powerful  hand  of  the  cuirassier,  protected  as  he  is  by  the  breast-plate, 
is  much  more  likely,  to  parry  off  the  thrust  of  his  antagonist's  lance, 
than  is  the  latter  to  put  him  effectually  hon  <lc  combat ; — add  to  this, 

state  in  which  the  lancer  finds  himself  when  his 
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thrust  has  failed ;  for  then,  holding  his  bridle  with  his  left  hand,  and 
a  weapon  rendered  useless  in  his  right,  he  is  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  his  opponent.  Besides,  the  lance,  to  be  wielded  with  dexterity,  re- 
quires as  much  suppleness  and  agility  in  the  body  as  in  the  arm  ;  and 
how  can  this  be  reasonably  expected,  as  regards  the  former,  when  its 
energies  are  confined  by  the  inflexible  cuirass  ?  The  crouching  atti- 
tude which  the  exercise  of  this  weapon  requires,  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  the  bamboo  lance  has  not  been 
substituted  in  our  service  for  the  one  which  still  remains  in  use.  Its 
superiority  is  admitted  by  every  officer  who  has  witnessed  its  efficiency 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  Indian  native  troops,  such  as  Skinner's 
corps,  Gardiner's  corps,  and  the  Mahratta  irregulars,  to  whom  this 
weapon  is  peculiar.  It  is  infinitely  lighter  than  the  present  British 
lance,  and  therefore  admits  of  being  wielded  with  greater  facility ;  and, 
from  its  being  more  tough  and  elastic,  it  is  necessarily  more  durable,  and 
no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  its  snapping  in  consequence  of 
any  violent  resistance.  Several  of  Skinner's  horse  have  been  frequently 
seen  to  ride  full  speed  at  a  tent-peg  driven  into  the  ground,  and  l>ear  it 
out  by  the  violence  of  the  shock ;  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
any  other  wood  could  withstand  such  a  trial.  The  nature  of  the  bam- 
boo is  also  such  as  to  resist  the  cut  of  the  sword  ;  indeed,  the  exterior 
cuticle  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  wood  is  so  extremely  hard  that,  in  most, 
if  not  in  all,  cases,  it  would  turn  the  edge  of  any  sword.  In  India,  the 
utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  bamboo,  when  required 
for  particular  purposes,  as  for  masts,  yards,  lances,  &c,  so  as  to  ensure 
a  perfectly  straight  and  regularly  tapering  growth,  the  cost  of  it  is  very 
trifling,  and  it  might  be  procured  in  ship-loads,  if  necessary,  from  our 
Eastern  possessions. 

The  Indian  bamboo  lance  is  also  superior  to  the  British  in  its  form ;  for 
the  knob  in  the  latter  being  fixed  between  the  spike  and  the  shaft,  the 
whole  weight  of  the  lance  is  thrown  towards  the  point,  which  deprives  the 
lancer,  in  a  very  great  degree  of  that  complete  command  he  ought  to 
possess  in  the  handling  of  it  ;  whereas,  the  knob  in  the  Indian  lance 
(which  exceeds  twelve  feet  in  length)  being  placed  close  to  the  thickest 
end,  or  heel,  brings  the  principal  weight  nearest  to  the  grasp  of  the  lancer, 
and  by  thus  affording  the  latter  superior  facility  in  the  poise,  enables 
him  to  wield  this  weapon  with  far  greater  dexterity,  and  to  take  full 
advantage  of  its  superior  length,  which  he  could  not  possibly  do,  if  the 
centre  of  gravity  were  thrown  more  towards  the  head.  There  is  also  a 
spike  at  the  heel  of  the  Indian  lance,  which,  though  not  so  long,  nor  so 
sharp,  as  that  at  the  head,  is  sufficiently  so  to  be  used  by  the  natives 
offensively  :  if  attacked  in  front  and  rear,  at  the  same  time,  the  Indian 
makes  his  points  with  the  head  or  the  heel,  according  to  circumstances, 
without  turning  round  his  lance.  It  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
Indian  lances  that  have  flags  attached  to  them,  and,  in  this  case,  the 
latter  are  somewhat  longer,  but  much  narrower,  (more  in  the  pennant 
shape,)  than  our  own,  and  are  made  of  silk,  whence  they  not  only 
flutter  more  when  put  in  motion,  but  are  not  so  liable  to  occasion  that 
impediment  which  must  be  given  by  the  action  of  the  wind  to  the 
more  perfect  command  over  the  head  of  the  lance. 

Hussars  are  of  course  included  in  our  third  kind  of  cavalry ;  for  in  rea- 
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lity,  they  differ  in  nothing  from  light  dragoons  except  in  their  dress,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  sanction  it  has  received  from  custom  and  fashion, 
appears  to  us  as  being  more  suited  to  occasions  of  pomp  and  ceremony, 
than  to  service  in  the  field.  The  dress  we  would  suggest  for  the  whole 
of  the  light  cavalry,  consists,  in  addition  to  the  trowsers,  of  a  jacket, 
trimmed  with  fur  on  the  cuffs  and  collar,  having  a  warm  lining  through- 
out, and  made  sufficiently  long-waisted  to  protect  the  loins  of  the 
soldier ;  as  also  a  waistcoat,  somewhat  shorter  in  the  waist,  and  made 
without  sleeves  ;  the  jacket  to  be  completely  buttoned  up  over  the 
waistcoat,  in  cold,  and  left  open  in  hot  weather. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  different  arti- 
cles of  equipment  of  the  British  cavalry  :  indeed,  any  comment  of  ours 
would  be  superfluous,  after  the  detailed  exposition  of  this  subject  given 
by  Major  Beamish,  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  Count  Von  Bis- 
mack's  Tactics  of  Cavalry  ;*  nor  do  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  in- 
vestigate the  propriety  of  reforming  the  present  system  of  supplying 
such  equipments  through  the  hands  of  the  Colonels  of  regiments,  by 
granting  to  the  latter  an  equivalent,  in  additional  pay,  for  whatever 
profits  they  may  be  fairly  considered,  on  an  average,  to  derive  from  it, 
and  by  placing  this  particular  branch  of  the  service  under  the  more  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  highest  military  authorities.  We  feel 
satisfied  that  if  any  deviation  from  the  present  practice  be  necessary,  it 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  amid  the  various  improvements  which  continue 
to  be  made  at  head-quarters  in  our  general  military  system. 


» 
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The  animated  discussions  which  have  recently  arisen,  on  various 
codes  of  signals,  appear  to  have  renewed  the  interest  which  so  import- 
ant a  subject  deserves.  Without  trespassing,  however,  on  the  ground 
already  occupied  by  contemporary  writers,  or  entering  into  the  detail  of 
the  several  theories  recommended,  I  hope  the  following  rapid  and  dis- 
cursive sketch  of  the  extent,  both  of  time  and  space,  through  which 
signalizing,  by  one  mode  or  other,  has  obtained,  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting. Andit  is  flattering  to  our  patriotism  to  reflect  that,  although 
signals  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  discovery  of  the 
modern  telegraph  is  unquestionably  an  English  one ;  for  that  which 
was  adopted  by  the  French,  in  1793,  was  evidently  suggested  to  them 
by  the  "  masts  and  yards,"  proposed  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1684,  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Hooke. 

So  querulous  is  the  anxiety  of  uncertainty,  and  so  irksome  to  the 
activity  of  human  intellect  is  the  suspension  between  "  to  be,  or  not 
to  be,"  that  ingenious  contrivances  have  ever  been  resorted  to  for  com- 
munication by  preconcerted  arrangements,  even  when  the  circum- 
stances so  made  known  could  involve  no  weighty  consequences.  The 
fate  of  cities,  the  assembling  of  festivals,  and  the  assignation  of  lovers, 
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have  alike  employed  this  art ;  and  whether  limited  to  the  mere  yea 
and  nay  of  untutored  savages,  or  expanded  to  the  full  vocabulary  of 
civilised  nations,  it  has  been  equally  as  effective,  as  various,  in  its 
power. 

The  telegraph,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  scheme  of  figurative  charac- 
ters, for  the  immediate  conveyance  of  intelligence  from  one  distant 
station  to  another ;  and  it  has  probably  been  hud  recourse  to,  wherever 
towers,  masts,  or  camps  existed.  j^Eschylus  opens  his  tragedy  of  Aga- 
memnon, with  a  sentinel  gazing  anxiously  for 

"  The  blazing  torch,  whose  flame  brings  news  from  Troy, 
The  signal  of  its  ruin." 

And  it  is  afterwards  distinctly  narrated  that,  these  tidings  were  con- 
veyed by  land-beacons  from  Mount  Ida  to  the  Island  of  Lemnos ;  <  from 
thence  to  "  sacred  Athos whence,  by  various  stations,  over  the  gulfs 
and  promontories  of  Greece,  they  were  carried  to  Arachne,  a  hill  above 
Argos,  and,  consequently,  into  the  very  palace  of  Clytemnestra. 

From  the  remotest  ages,  and  amidst  the  most  barbarous  nations,  fire 
by  night,  and  smoke  by  day,  the  most  obvious  and  general  means  of 
alarm,  have  been  recurred  to,  as  the  announcement  of  hostile  ap- 
proaches. The  practice  may  have  originated  in  the  miraculous  pillar 
of  alternate  cloud  and  flame,  which  guided  the  Israelites  through  their 
manifold  dangers.  When  the  Chinese  Mandarins  travel,  signals  are 
made  by  these  means,  from  one  day's  station  to  another,  in  order  that 
proper  arrangements  may  be  made  for  their  accommodation.  And  in 
Madagascar,  New  Holland,  and  Africa,  I  have  witnessed  the  celerity 
with  which  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  is  circulated.  But  the  "  pyrsioe,  * 
or  fire-beacons,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  of  a  more  organized 
character ;  and,  according  to  Polybius,  were  even  capable  of  expressing 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  urgency  of  simultaneous  co-operation  in  naval  actions,  has  always 
rendered  a  code  of  signals  imperiously  necessary  ;  and  though,  from  the 
comparative  inefficacy  of  the  early  efforts,  estimated  in  regard  to  the 
present  admirable  system,  they  may  appear  insignificant,  it  is  neverthe- 
less interesting  to  trace  them.  With  the  Greeks,  the  order  for  com- 
mencing a  battle  at  sea,  was  by  hanging  out  a  gilded  shield  on  the  ad- 
miral's galley ;  during  its  elevation,  the  fight  was  to  continue ;  as  it 
inclined  towards  the  right  or  left,  the  other  snips  directed  their  move- 
ments ;  and  the  combat  ceased  with  its  depression.  Even  the  more 
modern  mode  of  conference,  by  flogs,  though  obscure  as  to  its  precise 
date  of  origin,  can  boast  of  some  standing  in  our  own  navy ;  for  the  chi- 
valrous Richard,  in  the  laws  of  Oleron,  expressly  mentions  making  the 
signal  for  a  pilot.  James  II.  is  said  to  have  carried  this  medium  of 
communication  to  a  systematic  extent ;  and  in  still  later  days,  the  ar- 
bitrary expressions  thus  intimated,  though  circumscribed  in  number, 
were  very  comprehensive  in  their  effect. 

Military  ensigns  were  usually  devices  elevated  upon  spears,  which 
being  distinguishable  at  a  distance,  gave  facility  to  the  manoeuvres  of 
troops.  The  Persians  used  purple  robes,  shields,  and  emblems  of  metal, 
as  distinguishing  characteristics.  Those  of  the  Greeks  were  flags,  em- 
blazoned with  symbols  of  the  particular  states  to  which  they  belonged. 
At  the  attack  on  the  palace  of  Amulius,  the  partizans  of  Romulus  had 
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no  other  ensigns  than  bundles  of  hay,  suspended  on  long  poles.  With 
the  prosperity  of  the  Romans,  the  magnificence  of  their  warlike  array 
increased ;  and  though  the  "  Manipuli,"  in  grateful  remembrance, 
were  ever  after  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  their  other  distinctions  were 
both  varied  and  expressive.  Thus,  the  "  Signiferi,"  bore  on  a  pike,  a 
hand  stretched  out,  as  a  symbol  of  concord ;  the  "  Aquiliferi"  displayed 
an  eagle  with  expanded  wings ;  and  the  "  Draconarii'*  carried  a  dra- 
gon.  But  the  principal  imperial  ensign  was  the  Labarum.  This  sacred 
charge  was  borne  and  guarded,  by  a  select  body  of  "  Labariferi,"  before 
the  Emperor,  whenever  he  took  the  field  in  person.  The  Labarum  con- 
sisted of  a  purple  streamer,  bordered  with  gold  lace,  and  bedecked  with 
costly  jewels ;  it  was  attached  to  a  staff,  which  crossed  the  head  of  a 
pike  at  right  angles,  and,  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  was  embroidered 
with  an  eagle  ;  but  that  pious  prince  introduced  the  mystic  monogram 
of  our  Saviour  in  its  stead. 

Watching,  and  consequent  signals,  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  look- 
out turrets,  which  every  ancient  city  possessed  ;  and  the  duty  of  Olpit, 
who  from  a  high  mast  or  tower,  apprised  fishermen  of  the  approach  of 
the  tunny  shoals,  was  as  beneficial,  as  the  Semaphore  of  moveable  posts 
and  beams,  which  Valentinian  used,  was  ingenious. 

The  instances  deduced  from  the  writings  of  Homer,  Quintus  Curtius, 
Idvy,  Caesar,  Poly  ten  us,  Vegetius,  and  other  writers,  of  the  frequency 


of  transmitting  orders  by  signals  amongst  the  ancients,  in  all 

i  enable  i 


tries,  are  sufficiently  numerous,  to  enable  us  to  estimate  their  ability 
in  that  useful  art.  Frontinus  has  traced  the  practice  with  perspi- 
cuity ;  and  both  Polydore  Virgil  and  Boethius  establish  the  anti- 
quity of  this  mode  of  communication  in  England.  Two  learned 
Germans,  Bbekman  and  Bergstrasser,  published,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
a  collection  of  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  systems  of  telegraphic  signals. 

From  the  time  of  Noah,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  appreciated 
the  value  of  the  genus  Columba ;  for  carrier-pigeons  seem  to  nave  been 
used  immemoriaUy  in  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece.  Anacreon, 
alluding  to  their  well-known  qualities,  asserts  that  he  dispatched  a 
billet  by  a  dove*  to  the  beautiful  Bathyllis.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  on  record,  in  testimony  of  the  utility  of  these  flying  cou- 
riers, is  the  correspondence  which  was  held  between  Decimus  Brutus 
and  Hirtius,  at  the  siege  of  Modena. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  swallows  were  also  employed 
with  a  similar  intent.  He  says  that  Cecilia,  of  Volaterr«,  a  proprietor 
of  race-horses,  was  wont  to  bring  into  the  city  a  number  of  those  birds, 
which  he  took  from  their  nests  at  the  houses  of  his  various  friends. 
On  gaining  any  advantage,  he  painted  them  of  a  concerted  colour,  and 
thus  let  them  fly  home  with  tidings  of  the  victory.  Fabius  Pictor  re- 
ports, that  a  besieged  Roman  garrison,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
relieve,  took  a  swallow  from  her  young  ones,  and  requested  him  to  sig- 
nify, by  knots  of  a  piece  of  twine  tied  to  the  bird's  leg,  how  many 
days  would  pass  before  be  could  aid  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
also,  on  the  same  day,  sally  forth. 

The  Arabians  were  renowned  for  their  perfection  of  speedy  intelli- 


•  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  translation  of  "  Anacreon'i  Dove,"  in  our 
Number.— Ed. 
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gence,  and  while  they  occupied  Spain,  they  erected  watch-turrets  on 
the  summits  of  all  the  remarkable  hills,  under  the  name  of  "  Ata- 
layas,"*  a  word  still  retained  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  same  object. 
They  also  resorted  to  the  use  of  winged  messengers,  dromedaries,  and 
horses.  Their  first  regular  post  pigeons  were  brought  for  Ibu  Rankii, 
the  Fatemite  Caliph,  in  565,  from  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris,  the  supposed 
ancient  Nineveh.  These  useful  birds  traversed  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  north  of  Syria  and  Assuan  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  their  dif- 
ferent resting-places,  as  well  as  the  whole  system  of  their  management, 
are  carefully  noted  in  some  of  the  select  manuscripts.  When  the  very 
utmost  expedition  was  necessary,  the  Caliphs  had  recourse  to  smoke  by 
day,  and  name  by  night,  at  regular  establishments,  reaching  from  the 
Euphrates  to  Cairo. 

Messenger-pigeons  were  also  employed  till  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
by  the  merchants  of  Aleppo  and  Alexandretta,  to  convey  commercial 
arcana,  and  they  have  elsewhere  been  made  the  agents  of  deceit,  in 
carrying  the  winning  numbers  of  a  lottery  before  they  could  be  sup- 
posed to  be  known.  At  the  siege  of  Leyden,  in  1758,  they  proved  of 
such  material  service,  that  the  inhabitants  fed  them  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  after  their  deaths,  embalmed  them  for  preservation  in  the 
town-hall.  The  facetious  Rabelais  makes  pigeons  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  Pantagruel  and  Gargantna ;  and  the  use  of  these 
birds  in  the  Levant,  was  too  favourable  an  incident  to  be  overlooked 
by  Tasso,  who  accordingly  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  accident 
by  which  Godfrey  became  possessed  of  the  dispatches  which  the  Egyp- 
tian chief  had 

"  Dato  in  custodia  al  portator  volante; 

Che  tai  m£ssi  in  quel  tempo  usd  il  I-evante." 

Intelligence  was  moreover  widely  and  rapidly  disseminated,  by  men 
who  had  been  well  trained  for  exercise,  and  we  are  assured,  by  writers 
of  credit,  that  the  "  hemerodromi,"  or  foot-couriers  of  antiquity,  could 
actually  run  thirty  leagues  in  a  day,  or  even  more.  Plutarch  seems  to 
ascribe  the  early  news  of  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  in  Rome,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  supernatural  agency,  though,  according  to  Livy's  more  cred- 
ible narrative  of  the  fact,  the  herald  was  thirteen  days  from  Macedon. 
I'  am  aware,  because  I  have  witnessed  the  fact,  that  the  messengers  of 
Barbary,  will  travel  long  journeys  at  the  continued  rate  of  nearly  forty 
miles  a  day,  in  all  seasons,  with  scarcely  any  nourishment,  and  this, 
when  the  sands  and  heat  are  considered,  is  a  wonderful  exertion.  But 
the  celerity  with  which  the  Tartars  carry  dispatches  in  Turkey  is  most 
surprizing ;  and  I  remember,  in  1818,  while  we  were  treating  re- 
specting the  cession  of  Parga,  a  man  who  carried  a  letter  from  Ali 
Pacha,  the  Vizier  of  Epirus,  to  the  Grand  Signior,  and  who  travelled 
as  he  could,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  must  have  completed  more  than 
160  miles  a  day  ! 

To  account  for  tins  speed,  there  have  in  all  times  been  persons  who 
were  confident  that  human  beings  cannot  only  live  without  that  irre- 
gular organ,  the  spleen,  but  that  they  run  much  better.  It  is  affirmed 
that  some  Catalans  are  capable  of  walking  25  Spanish  leagues  a  day, 


*  Atalaya  is  a  frequent  name  of  villages  in  the  Peninsula.— !!i>. 
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which  is  about  12  feet  per  second,  supposing  them  to  walk  twelve 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  at  which  rate  they  could  travel  round  the 
globe  in  less  than  a  year.  A  man's  usual  pace  is  only  4  feet  to  the 
second  of  time,  a  hare  leaps  about  88  feet,  an  English  racer  from  42  to 
47,  and  a  Barb  horse  36.  Fresh  winds  move  about  20  or  30  in  a  se- 
cond, and  hurricanes  from  100  to  150,  whilst  sound  rushes  on  at  1,100, 
more  or  lens,  according  to  the  existing  state  of  the  weather.  But  in- 
significant is  the  atmospheric  action  of  our  globe,  and  vain  are  the  most 
consummate  human  contrivances;  for  what  are  all  these  in  comparison 
to  the  velocity  with  which  a  man,  at  the  equator,  is  carried  round  by 
the  diurnal  gyration  of  the  earth  on  its  axis? — a  velocity  of  25,000 
miles  a  day,  while  at  the  same  time  the  globe  itself  is  whirled  through 
the  regions  of  space  more  than  68,000  miles  an  hour,  or  114,000  feet, 
in  a  single  second,  that  is,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Yet  again,  this 
is  inconceivably  surpassed  by  the  transmission  of  light,  easily  proved 
to  be  67,000  leagues  in  the  same  brief  interval,  or  about  a  million  of 
times  swifter  than  a  cannon-ball ! 

•Descending,  however,  from  this  digression,  to  our  less  wonderful, 
but  yet  surprizing  attempts  at  reducing  time  and  space,  we  find  the 
ancients  were  wont  to  send  letters  into  besieged  cities  and  camps  by 
fastening  them  to  arrows  and  javelins.    But  Lazzari,  in  a  rare  work 

rublished  at  Venice,  relates  a  more  curious  method.  lie  says,  that  in 
640,  Thomas,  Prince  of  Savoy,  occupied  Turin,  and  was  investing  a 
French  garrison,  who  held  out  in  the  citadel  ;  while  lying  thus,  a  division 
which  had  marched  to  their  relief,  enclosed  their  dispatches  in  a  bomb- 
shell, and  threw  them,  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  into  the  fortress. 

Nor  must  the  gallant  and  successful  exploit  of  our  own  countryman, 
Captain  John  Smith,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  be  forgotten. 
This  extraordinary  character,  who  sought  the  world  around  for  honour- 
able adventures,  after  a  thousand  incidents,  each  more  wonderful  than 
the  other,  joined  the  Austrian  army  in  Hungary,  where  the  discomfi- 
ture which  resulted  from  his  stratagem  took  place.  The  event  is  best 
recounted  in  the  words  of  his  biographer : — 

u  After  the  losse  of  Caniza,  the  Turkes,  with  twentie  thousand,  besieged  the 
strong  towne  of  Olurapagh  so  straightly,  as  they  were  cut  off  from  all  intelligence 
and  hope  of  succour,  till  John  Smith,  the  English  gentleman,  acquainted  Baron 
Kisell,  Generall  of  the  Archduke's  Artillery,  he  had  taught  the  Governour,  his 
worthy  friend,  such  a  rule,  that  he  would  undertake  to  make  him  know  anything 
he  intended,  and  have  his  answer,  would  they  bring  him  hut  to  some  place 
where  he  might  make  the  flame  of  a  torchiseene  to  the  towne.  Kisell  inflamed 
with  this  strange  invention :  Smith  made  it  so  plaine,  that  forthwith  hee  gave 
him  guides,  who  in  the  darke  night  brought  him  to  a  mountaine,  where  he  show- 
ed three  torches  equi-distant  from  other,  which  plainly  appearing  to  the  towne, 
the  Gouvernor  presently  apprehended,  and  answered  againe  with  three  other  fires 
in  like  manner,  each  knowing  the  other's  being  and  intent.  Smith,  though  dis- 
tant seven  miles,  signified  to  him  these  words :  On  Thursday,  at  night,  I  will 
charge  on  the  east,  at  the  allarum,  salley  you.  Ebersbaught  answered  he  would, 
and  thus  it  was  done.  First  he  writ  his  message,  you  see,  as  briefe  as  could  be, 
then  divided  the  alphabet  in  two  parts,  Urns : 

"Abcdefghikl 

*<1111111111t 

"  m     n     o     p     q     r     s     t     v     w     x     y  z 

"  2      2      2222222  2222 
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•  « 

"  The  first  part,  from  A  to  1,  is  signified  by  showing  and  hiding  one  linke,  so 
oft  as  there  is  letters  from  A  to  that  letter  you  nieane  ;  the  other  part,  from  ni  to 
z,  is  mentioned  by  two  lights  in  like  manner.  The  end  of  a  word  is  signified  by 
showing  of  three  lights,  ever  staying  your  light  at  that  letter  you  mesne,  till  the 
other  may  write  it  in  a  paper,  and  answer  by  his  siguatl,  which  is  one  light,  it 
is  done;' beginning  to  count  the  letters  by  the  lights,  every  time  from  A  to  m  ; 
by  this  meanes  also  tlie  other  returned  his  answer,  whereby  each  did  understand 
other.  The  guides  all  this  time  baring  well  viewed  the  caajpe,  returned  to 
Kisel!,who,  doubting  of  Ins  power,  being  but  ten  thousand,  was  animated  bytlie 
guides,  how  Uic  Turkcswere  so  divided  by  the  ri\ir  i;i  tv  thev  could  not 

easily  second  each  other.    To  which  Smith  added  tl  -ion;  that  two  or 

three  thousand  pieces  of  match  fastened  to  divers  small  lines  of  an  hundred  fa- 
thome  in  length,  being  armed  with  powder,  mi?ht  all  be  fired  and  stretched  at  an 
instant  before  the  alarum,  upon  the  plaine  of  llysnaburg,  supported  by  two 
staves,  at  each  lines  end,  and  in  that  manner  would'  seem  like  so  many  musket- 
teers  ;  which  was  put  in  practice,  and  being  discovered  by  the  Turkes,  they  pre- 
pared to  encounter  these  false  fires,  thinking  tliere  had  beene  some  great  annie, 
whilest  Kisell,  with  his  len  thousand,  entered  the  Turkes  quarter,  who  ranne  up  and 
downe  as  men  amazed.  It  was  uot  lung  ere  Kbersbaught  was  pell-mell  with 
them  in  their  trenches,  in  which  distracted  confusion,  a  third  pnrt  of  the  Turkes, 
that  besieged  that  side  towards  Knousbruck,  were  slaine,  many  of  the  rest  drown- 
ed, but  all  fled.  The  other  part  of  the  annie  was  so  busied  to  resist  the  false 
fires,  that  Kisell,  before  the  morning,  put  two  thousand  good  souldiers  in  the 
towne,  and  with  small  losse  was  retired  ;  the  garrison  was  well  relieved  with 
that  they  found  in  the  Turkes  quarter,  which  caused  tiiu  Turkes  to  raise  their 
siege,  and  return  to  Caniza ;  and  Kisell  with  much  honour  was  received  at 
Kerment,  and  occasioned  the  author  a  good  reward  and  preferment,  to  be  eap- 
taine  of  two  hundred  and  fiftie  hoi  semen,  under  the  conduct  of  Colon«U  Voldo, 
Earle  of  Meldritch." 

 -  .*  ill-' 

About  sixty  years  after  this  feat,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in 
his  curious  tract,  entitled  u  the  Century  of  Inventions,"  mentions  that 
he  had  discovered  a  method  by  which,  at  a  window,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  discern  black  from  white,  a  man  might  hold  discourse  with  his  cor- 
respondent, by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  "  though  as  dark  as  pitch  is 
black."  But  as  tliis  nobleman  gives  no  idea  of  the  means  bv  which 
the  design  was  to  be  accomplished,  Dr.  Hooke's  proposal  is  the  most 
tangible.  The  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks  liad  roused  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  there  can  exist  no  reasonable  doubt,  but  that  his 
very  complete  suggestion  is  the  parent  of  the  modern  telegraph.  Amon- 
tons  and  Guyat  followed  this  illustrious  leader,  and  their  methods  too 
closely  resembled  Hooke's  to  be  entirely  original;  and  it  almost  ap- 
pears an  act  of  retribution,  that  this  highly-gifted,  but  choleric,  me- 
chanic, should  have  been  refused  that  justice  which  he  so  often  denied 
to  others. 

It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  advantages  of  the 
telegraph,  it  should  not  have  been  applied  to  services  of  practical  utility 
previous  to  1793.  Iu  that  memorable  year,  a  line  of  cummui  ication 
was  established  between  Paris  and  Lisle,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  miles.  Intelligence  wus  thus  conveyed  with  such  occur,  cy  and 
dispatch,  that  the  Republican  operations  were  essentially  facilitated ; 
and  the  English  became  auxious  to  possess  an  invention  which  in  reality 
was  their  own !  The  first  description  of  this  machine,  as  constructed 
by  M.  Chappe,  was  carried  to  Frankfort,  where  two  working  models 
were  made,  which  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Duke  of  York. 
In  consequence  of  this  incident,  various  experiments  were  made,  and 
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the  importance  of  the  medium  was  so  manifest,  that  a  series  of  coast 
stations  were  soon  giving  intelligence  to  the  Admiralty,  with  an  asto- 
nishing degree  of  rapidity.  % 

Aa  contrivance  could  not  be  perfect  at  its  commencement,  many 
ingenious  modifications  for  its  improvement  were  from  time  to  time 
brought  forward;  and  those  of  Edgeworth,  Le  Hardy,  Popham>  and 
EdeJcrantz,  deserve  every  praise  which  can  attend  generous  and  skil- 
ful exertion.  My  province,  however,  is  not  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  either, — but,  having  claimed  the  invention  for  our  own  nation,  I 
shall  conclude,  by  submitting  the  inventor's  proposed  method.  His 
plan  was  to  erect  three  masts,  united  by  a  spar  across  the  top,  with 
the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  two  spaces  thus  formed  occupied  by  a 
screen,  behind  which  the  store  of  gigantic  characters  was  to  be  kept, 
and  one  at  a  time  drawn  forward  into  the  empty  space,  as  required 
to  be  exhibited.  He  so  clearly  foresaw  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  that  he  affirms  the  stations  might  be  thirty  or 
forty  miles  apart,  provided  they  are  judiciously  selected,  so  as  to  be 
backed  by  the  sky.  He  attributes  to  the  then  recent  invention  of 
telescopes,  the  idea  of  thus  procuring  almost  instantaneous  communi- 
cation with  distant  places.  Nor  did  he  overlook  the  propriety  of  the 
meaning  of  the  signals  being  known  only  to  persons  of  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  line,  requiring  those  at  the  intermediate  posts  merely 
to  repeat.  After  minutely  enumerating  the  arrangements  desirable 
for  his  purpose,  he  concludes  with  thinking  that,  "  all  things  may 
be  made  so  convenient,  that  the  same  character  may  be  seen  at  Paris 
within  a  minute  after  it  hath  been  exposed  in  London.** 

Akchytas. 
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My  dear   .    About  the  10th  of  June,  1812,  the  light  division 

concentrated  and  joined  the  army,  which  commenced  its  march  through 
the  great  forest  that  lies  between  Rodrigo  and  Salamanca.  The  divi- 
sion was  composed  of  the  1st  and  3d  Rifles,  two  regiments  of  Cacadores, 
43rd  and  62nd  regiments,  and  a  brigade  of  horse  artillery. 

The  march  of  the  light  division  was  worthy  of  notice ;  the  men  were 
very  fine,  and  well-seasoned  to  endure  fatigue,  having  served  in  many 
campaigns. 

The  discipline  of  the  division  was  most  exact ;  the  men  were  not 
tormented  bv  unnecessary  parades—the  march  was  their  parade  ;  that 
over,  the  soldiers  (except  those  on  duty)  made  themselves  hapny,  while 
those  with  sore  feet,  by  such  a  system,  had  rest,  which  enabled  them  to 
be  with  their  comrades,  when  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  discipline  it  would 
have  been  otherwise :  their  equipment  was  regularly  examined,,  nor 
were  the  men  on  any  pretence  permitted  to  overload  themselves— one  of 
the  most  serious  afflictions  to  an  army.  A  general  may  be  endowed 
with  transcendent  abilities,  and  by  a  forced  march  place  himself  in  a 
situation  to  overthrow  his  enemies ;  he  may  possess  the  number  of  di- 
visions, and  the  number  of  regiments,  but  by  internal  bad  management 
of  regimental  officers,  half  his  army  may  be  straggling  in  the  rear 
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Again,  nothing  is  so  pernicious  as  keeping  the  soldiers  under  arms, 
while  the  officers  are  going  God  knows  where :  it  destroys  all  esprit, 
causing  the  officers  to  forget  the  sufferings  of  their  men  after  a  weary 
march,  and  creates  feelings  of  dislike  towards  them  in  the  breasts  of  the 
soldiers.  Such  a  system  did  not  exist  in  the  light  division  ;  add  when  a 
young  officer  fell  in  action,  the  old  soldiers  proffered  their  services  with  • 
parental  care. 

The  baggage  followed  the  line  of  march  in  succession.  The  mules  of 
each  company  were  tied  together,  and  conducted  by  two  batmen  in 
rotation,  right  or  left  in  front,  according  to  the  order  of  march.  Each 
regiment  found  an  officer,  and  each  brigade  a  captain  to  superintend. 
The  alarm-post  for  them  in  camp  was  on  the  reverse  flank  of  respective 
regiments.  When  the  enemy  were  at  hand,  the  baggage  was  ordered 
to  the  rear,  the  distance  according  to  circumstances. 

The  army  was  four  days  clearing  the  forest,  which  was  clothed  with 
verdure,  and  supplied  the  most  delightful  bivouacs.  The  Sierra  de 
Gata  lay  on  the  right  hand,  covered  with  snow,  while  a  cloudless  sky 
formed  our  canopy,  with  the  sunshine  of  hope  and  happiness  beaming 
on  every  countenance,  not  excepting  the  growling  surly  batmen,  who 
were  seen  to  smile  at  finding  forage  at  hand  for  their  animals. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  division  encamped  within  two  leagues  of  Sa- 
bimanca,  and  quite  clear  of  the  wood.  The  German  hussars  had  an 
nftair  on  that  day  with  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  officers  of  hussars 
described  it  to  us,  and  related  the  conversation  that  took  place  between 
them  and  the  French  dragoons  stationed  on  picquet  in  front  of  Sala- 
manca. The  enemy  requested  the  Germans  not  to  charge ;  the  hussars 
replied,  while  advancing,  that  if  the  French  fired  they  would.  The 
enemy  then  fired  their  carbines  to  stop  their  progress.  The  hussars 
charged,  and  cut  most  of  them  down. 

The  next  morning  we  advanced,  and  pushed  a  body  of  the  rifle  corps  to 
feel  their  way  through  a  village,  near  Salamanca,  which  they  found  to 
be  unoccupied  by  the  enemy.  The  division  then  brought  up  their  left 
shoulders,  and  passed  in  open  column  of  companies  within  cannon 
range  of  the  forts,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tonnes,  and  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  north  side  of  the  town.  The  enemy  stood  on 
the  ramparts  to  see  us  pass  ;  the  whole  plain  was  covered  by  our  ca- 
valry and  infantry,  crowding  towards  the  ford  of  Santa  Martha,  where 
we  also  forded  the  river,  and  bivouacked  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
The  French  army  had  retired,  leaving  eight  hundred  men  to  garrison 
the  three  forts  of  St.  Vincent,  Gavetano,  and  Merced,  constructed  with 
the  masonry  extracted  from  the  different  handsome  convents,  monaste- 
ries, and  colleges,  which  had  been  pulled  down  to  be  converted  into 
bastions. 

•  The  sixth  division  took  possession  of  Salamanca,  and  invested  the 
forts.  Soon  after  we  had  taken  up  our  ground,  most  of  the  officers 
hurried  into  the  town  ;  the  inhabitants  appeared  much  rejoiced  to  see 
us,  and  as  I  entered,  two  ladies  ran  towards  me,  each  seizing  a  hand. 
My  Rosinante  dropped  her  head  in  search  of  food,  as  I  believe  she  had 
not  enjoyed  a  feed  that  day,  while  I  looked  right  and  left,  and  thought 
such  congratulations  very  romantic.  The  Sertoras,  in  black  siilk,  put 
numerous  questions,  few  of  which  I  could  understand,  nor  am  I  confi- 
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dent  whether  they  were  civil  or  military,  although  from  the  expression 

ef  their  eyes,  I  concluded  that  they  were  on  a  civil  subject.  I  much  ad- 
mired the  female  peasantry ;  they  were  healthy,  well-made,  with  black 
eyes,  red  lips,  little  feet,  and  wore  red,  yellow,  and  blue  petticoats. 
Soon  after,  I  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  cathedral,  to  reconnoitre  the 
forts,  when  I  had  a  full  view  into  the  interior  of  them,  and  musketry 
might  have  been  applied  with  effect  from  this  point.  I  then  descended, 
and  entered  into  the  festivities  and  pleasures  of  the  place. 
•  In  the  evening  the  town  was  illuminated,  and  resounded  with  music, 
while  the  merry  Spanish  Muchachas  were  dancing  boleros,  and  strik- 
ing their  castanets  in  the  streets.  The  glare  of  light  was  reflected  from 
the  bright  arms  piled  in  the  great  square,  surrounded  by  soldiers  of  the 
sixth  division,  many  of  whom  were  destined  soon  to  fall  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  fascinating  scene. 

Our  division  advanced  the  next  day,  and  took  up  their  ground  a 
league  and  half  in  front  of  Salamanca.  On  the  20th,  a  staff  oflicer  rode 
up  to  a  group  of  us,  and  said,  "  the  enemy  are  advancing."  I  rode  up  the 
side  of  the  position  of  St.  Christoval,  and  descried  them  afar  off  in  the 
plain.  The  division  then  fell  in,  and  were  ordered  to  crown  the  heights, 
which  they  did  ;  and  at  the  same  time  some  Spanish  regiments  came  in 
our  rear,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon :  the  mules  became  restive ;  some 
went  one  way  and  some  another— every  way  but  the  right.  They  be- 
came entangled  in  their  harness  ;  some  kicking,  and  others  feeding  on 
the  uncut  corn,  and  finally,  during  this  mutiny  of  the  mules,  a  gun 
was  upset,  and  rolling  over  the  bank  into  the  road,  quite  deranged  the 
dignity  of  the  Spanish  march. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  army  were  now  ascending  the  heights 
of  St.  Christoval  at  many  points.  The  French  army  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and  soon  after  began  to  debouch  from  the  different  roads  in  order 
of  battle.  The  view  was  not  obstructed  ;  the  country  was  level,  cover- 
ed with  a  sheet  of  corn,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  To  those  fond 
of  military  evolutions,  the  scene  was  bold ;  to  those  of  more  tranquil 
habits,  time  was  given  to  pray  for  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  army,  if  charitably  inclined. 

At  first,  our  division  deployed  on  the  left  of  the  front  line ;  then 
again  moved  and  took  post  in  the  centre  of  the  second  line ;  the  whole 
army  were  deploved  into  two  lines  to  oppose  the  enemy,  the  cavalry  to 
the  right,  and  also  some  detached  on  the  left,  to  scour  the  plain  be- 
tween us  and  Salamanca,  where  part  of  the  sixth  division  remained  to 
cover  the  forts  at  that  place.  The  whole  army  present  consisted  of 
seven  divisions,  besides  cavalry,  artillery,  the  before-mentioned  Spa- 
niards, and  some  Portuguese  infantry. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  French  cavalry  approached  by 
the  valley  to  the  left  of  our  position,  where  our  light  dragoons  began 
to  skirmish  with  them,  and  showed  some  disinclination  to  give  ground  ; 
the  enemy  brought  up  six  guns,  and  opened  on  our  squadrons  in  re- 
serve, when  the  dispute  ended. 

Towards  evening  the  French  made  an  attack  on  part  of  the  seventh 
division,  occupying  a  village  at  the  base,  and  on  the  right  of  our  posi- 
tion :  after  some  sharp  work  it  was  carried  by  the  enemy.  A  brisk  can- 
nonade then  took  place  to  our  right  between  the  two  armies  ;  night  put 
an  end  to  the  firing.  The  whole  army  slept  on  their  anna  in  order  of 
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battle,  and  after  dark  the  picquets  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  our  posi- 
tion. An  hoar  before  day-break,  the  army  stood  to  their  arms,  fully 
expecting  to  be  attacked.  The  dark  shades  dispersed,  the  sun  rose; 
both  armies  tranquil,  notwithstanding  their  proximity ;  the  enemy  were 
full  in  view,  without  a  bush  or  any  obstacle  to  prerent  dose  quarters. 
Their  right  was  thrown  back  in  echelon  of  divisions.  I  suppose  our 
General-in-chief  wished  them  to  come  a  little  nearer,  but  M  arm  ant 
was  now  cautious,  for  his  army  was  inferior  in  numbers* 

Our  position  was  covered  with  uncut  corn,  which  served  the  cavalry 
for  forage,  and  the  infantry  for  beds.  The  contending  armies  caused 
great  devastation,  and  trampled  down  the  ripe  wheat  for  miles  around. 
The  river  Tonnes  ran  about  two  miles  in  our  rear,  with  two  fords. 
Our  division  was  now  withdrawn  from  the  line,  and  placed  as  a  column 
of  reserve  in  rear  and  centre  of  the  army :  it  protected  the  fords  in  our 
rear,  and  might  be  used  as  a  moveable  mass,  either  to  resist  cavalry 
or  assist  where  required. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  stationary  from  morning  till  night 
watching  the  enemy,  generally  alone  and  on  foot,  at  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  position.  His  staff  approached  him  one  at 
a  time  to  receive  orders.  At  night  the  Duke  slept  on  the  ground 
wrapped  in  his  cloak. 

The  troops  were  much  inconvenienced  for  want  of  water,  as  the 
river  was  at  some  distance,  and  only  a  few  men  could  be  spared,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  know  what  moment  the  enemy  might  not  attack. 
Some  Spanish  ladies  came  from  Salamanca  and  walked  through  our  lines. 
On  the  third  night  the  French  retired ;  our  division  took  ground  to  the 
right,  and  were  posted  on  the  bare  and  conical  hill  of  Cabrerizes.  It 
appeared  necessary  that  the  fort  and  the  command  of  the  bridge  at 
Salamanca  should  be  secured  before  we  made  any  forward  movement. 
The  Duke  of  Ragusa  evidently  wished  to  gain  time,  and  to  continue 
in  the  vicinity  to  succour  the  forts,  also  to  infuse  courage  into  the  little 
garrisons  until  his  reinforcements  should  arrive* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  remained  on  the  hill  of  Cabreriaes  the 
whole  day.  The  sun  shone  with  great  brilliancy,  and  it  was  burning 
hot.  One  of  the  soldiers  of  the  43rd  put  up  a  blanket  to  keep  the 
rays  of  the  sun  from  his  Grace.  Our  bivouac  presented  a  droll  appear- 
ance, as  the  whole  division  had  hoisted  blankets  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  breaches  at  the  forts  were  (now  considered  practicable.  At  about 
nine  o'clock  at  night  the  attack  commenced ;  but  after  some  time  the 
firing  became  slack,  and  I  saw  three  rockets  thrown  up  from  the  forts, 
and  immediately  answered  by  several  rounds  of  artillery  from  the 
French  army  on  a  rising  ground  two  leagues  to  our  right,  which  in- 
stantly satisfied  me  that  the  assault  had  not  succeeded,  and  was  done  as 
a  signal  that  they  were  still  at  hand. 

1  he  next  morning,  the  24th,  at  day-light,  we  heard  some  firing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tonnes  during  a  dense  fog,  which  at  first  pre- 
vented the  force  of  the  enemy  from  being  ascertained.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington would  not  move.  The  soldiers  laughed,  and  said,  "  Oh,  they  are 
only  shaking  their  blankets  on  the  other  side  of  the  water :"  for,  if  you 
recollect,  in  heavy  weather  musketry  produced  sounds  such  as  1  have 
described.    As  the  fog  cleared  away,  a  few  rounds  of  artillery  took 
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place ;  and  the  Duke  sent  a  .sufficient  body  of  troops  by  the  ford  in 
rear  of  iSt.  Christoval  to  meet  the  enemy-  When  the  atmosphere 
cleared,  we  saw  about  a  division  of  tlto  French -moving  towards  Sala- 
manca. They  were  opposed  by  our  heavy  cavalry,  which  had  been 
placed  there  to  secure  the  dank  and  rear  of  our  army.  At  seven  that 
evening  the  French  recrossed,  unmolested,  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tocmes.  by  a  ford  a  league  to  our|right.  I  did  not  consider  the  movement 
a  serious  one,  but  merely  to  encourage  the  soldiers  in  the  forts  to  hold  out. 

On  the  2/th,  8t.  Vincent  being  in  flames,  the  enemy  permitted  our 
troops  to  ascend  the  breaches  without  opposition.  It  was  a  sort  of  half 
assault  and  half  surrender.  The  troops  in  the  other  forts  also  laid 
down  their  arms,  having  suffered  severely  ;  and  only  marched  out  three 
hundred  out  of  eight,  their  original  force,  and  many  of  those  scorched 
by  the  flames,  or  otherwise  hurt. 

The  army  now  moved  forward.  Our  division  supported  the  cavalry, 
and  advanced  toward  Rueda.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  Capt.  Bull's  horse 
artillery  and  the  cavalry  overtook  the  enemy's  rear-guard  near  that 
place.  Although  the  country  appeared  uj>en,  it  was  unlit  for  cavalry, 
as  it  was  intersected  with  small  vines,  the  size  of  gooseberry-bushes. 
On  entering  the  town  J  observed  live  of  the  French  killed  from  the  fire 
of  the  six-pounders.  AvMh  ?.ul  m  i.  - 

The  division  bivouacked  round  the  town  ;  and  the  next  morning  we 
moved  about  two  leagues  in  advance,  and  rather  to  the  left,  where  an 
interchange  of  shots  took  place  between  the  left  of  our  army  and  the 
enemy,  who  had  no  idea  of  permitting  us  to  cross  the  Douro  at  that 
time,  as  Mamiont  wished  to  keep  the  leit  bank  of  that  river  for  the 
base  of  his  future  operations.  We  then  returned  and  took  up  our 
quarters  in  Rueda.  Pay  was  issued  ;  all  of  which  we  spent  in  gaieties 
and  iced  nines.  The  inhabitants  had  all  returned  to  their  dwellings. 
The  mayor  was  informed  that  the  otfieers  would  give  a  ball ;  when  he 
procured  Scnoriia.x,  according  to  custom.  It  was  extremely  pleasant, 
with  waltzing  and  all  the  fascinating  mazes  of  the  Spanish  country- 
dance  in  perfection.  Many  of  the  Duke's  staff  attended.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  ltith  of  July,  our  division  was  ordered  to  quit  Rueda,  and 
marched  the  whole  night  over  a  dusty  and  arid  country  ;  and.  towards 
morning  we  took  up  our  ground  near  Castrejon.  Just  before  nightfall, 
the  company  was  ordered  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  front  on  picquet ; 
the  country  was  open,  and  as  the  cavalry  passed,  I  heard  a  staif-orticer 
giving  orders,  whicli  led  me  to  suBpect  that  the  enemy  were  at  hand. 
At  break  of  day  on  the  18th,  a  few  shots  were  exchnnged  to  our  right, 
the  firing  increased,  and  the  cheering  might  be  distinctly  heard  at 
intervals,  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon. 

Our  dragoons  became  visible  while  retiring  before  the  enemy's  horse 
and  light  artillery,  which  at  intervals  were  blazing  away.  The  scene 
was  sublime  and  beautiful.  Iloulton  said  to  me,  "  there  will  be  a  row 
this  day ;  however,  we  had  better  get  our  breakfast,  as  God  knows  when 
we  shall  have  any  thing  to  eat,  unless  we  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent moment."  The  tea  service  being  laid  out,  and  a  stubble  fire  kin- 
dled to  warm  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  we  suddenly  espied  some  squa- 
drons of  French  heavy  dragoons  in  a  valley  to  our  right,  pushing  for  the 
main  road  at  full  trot!   An  absurd  and  ludicrous  scene  now  took  place. 
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The  crockery  was  throw*  into  the  hampers  ;  also  the  kettle  half-filled 

with  hot  water,— the  other  officer  all  the  while  vociferating,  "  God  bless 
me !  you  will  not  desert  my  mule  and  hampers :  they  are  worth  four  hun- 
dred dollars."  In  fact,  to  get  off  seemed  impossible ;  the  company 
formed  column  of  sections,  and  fixed  bayonets,  fully  determined  to 
cover  the  old  mule,  who  went  off  with  a  rare  clatter,  and  we  after  him, 
in  double-quick  time.  The  enemy  were  now  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  us,  brandishing  their  swords,  and  calling  out,  when  they  suddenly 
drew  up  on  seeing  some  of  our  cavalry  hovering  on  their  right  flank. 
A  rivulet,  with  steep  banks,  ran  parallel  with  the  road ;  but  we  soon 
found  a  ford,  where  we  drew  up,  intending  to  dispute  the  passage. 
Our  division  had  moved  forward,  and  had  deployed  to  the  succour  of 
our  dragoons  first  engaged,  about  half  a  mile  to  our  right.  Soon  after 
this,  two  squadrons  of  our  light  dragoons  formed  on  a  rising  ground, 
two  hundred  yards  from  us,  with  two  pieces  of  horse-artillery  on  their 
right,  when  about  an  equal  number  of  French  heavy  cavalry*  band* 
somely  dressed,  with  large  fur  caps,  made  rapidly  towards  them,  our 
guns  throwing  round-shot  at  them  during  their  advance.  When  they 
had  arrived  within  one  hundred  yards  of  our  squadrons,  they  drew  up 
to  get  wind,  our  dragoons  remaining  stationary. 

A  French  officer  advanced,  and  invited  our  people  to  charge,  to  be- 
guile a  few  moments,  while  his  squadrons  obtained  a  little  Breathing 
time.  He  then  held  his  sword  on  high,  crying  aloud,  "  Five  I'Em- 
percur,  en  avant  Francois  "  and  rushed  on  single-handed,  followed  by 
his  men,  and  overthrew  our  dragoons.  The  guns  had  fortunately  lim- 
bered up,  and  the  horse-artillery  fought  round  them  with  great  spirit— 
the  enemy  trying  to  cut  the  traces,  while  the  poor  drivers  held  down 
their  heads,  sticking  their  spurs  into  the  horses'  sides  with  all  their 
might,  and  passed  the  ford  under  cover  of  our  picquet.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  in  tbo  thick  of  it,  and  only  escaped  with  difficulty.  He 
also  crossed  the  ford,  with  his  straight  sword  drawn,  at  full  speed,  and 
smiling..  I  did  not  see  his  Grace  when  the  charge  first  took  place,  but 
he  had  a  most  narrow  escape ;  he  had  not  any  of  his  staff  with  him, 
and  was  quite  alone,  with  a  ravine  in  his  rear. 

A  few  stragglers  of  each  party  still  continued  engaged,  and  this  part 
of  the  affray  took  place  within  twenty  yards  of  us.  One  of  our  dra- 
goons came  to  the  water  with  a  frightful  wound ;  his  jaw  was  entirely 
separated  from  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  and  hung  on  his  breast ;  the 
poor  fellow  made  an  effort  to  drink  in  that  wretched  condition. 

The  round-shot  now  flew  in  various  directions ;  one  spun  through  a 
cottage  behind  us,  and  the  shepherd  ran  out  in  great  terror.  The  light 
division  now  commenced  its  retreat  from  the  vicinity  of  Castrejon. 
The  French  had  crossed  the  river  Douro  with  reinforcements,  and 
had  made  an  amazing  march  to  take  us  in  flank.  We  had  only  retro- 
graded a  short  way,  when  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  bulk  of  the  French 
army  pushing  forward,  on  a  ridge  of  hills  to  our  right.  The  first  false 
attack  had  been  made  at  daylight  on  our  front,  merely  to  draw  all 
our  force  to  that  point,  while  Marshal  Marmont  executed  this  movement. 
The  fourth  division  were  retiring  in  mass  within  range  of  the  ene- 
my's fire,  critically  situated  in  the  valley,  while  the  French  cannon 
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rolled  on  the  crest  of  the  hills  above,  »id  poured  in  their  .hot  with 
etfect  on  their  right  iliink. 

Our  division  was  obliquely  to  the  rear,  in  column  of  quarter  distance, 
with  fixed  bayonets  ready  to  form  square,*  surrounded  by  large  bodies 
of  our  cavalry.  To  avoid  an  action  seemed  impossible.  The  enemy's 
infantry  were  almost  on  the  run,  and  we  were  marching  away  from  them 
as  hard  as  we  could.  While  the  round-shot  from  a  Hank  lire  flew  over 
us,  a  French  division  came  running  to  engage,  and  detain  us  untH  others 
came  up,  and  obliged  us  to  abandon  the  road  ami  trample  down  a  tract 
o£ wheat.  The  heavy  German  cavalry  drew  close  round  us.  The  coun- 
try was  open,  and  a  vast  sheet  of  corn  enveloped  us  for  many  miles. 
The  men  became  much  distressed,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ments and  heat  of  the  day.  We  were  again  enabled  to  regain  the 
road  (owing  to  our  numerical  superiority  of  cavalry),  which  made  a 
curve  down  a  gentle  descent ;  and  the  men  descried,  at  a  short  distance, 
a  dirty  meandering  stream,  called  the  Guarena,  near  Castrillo.  A  busr 
ran  through  the  ranks  that  water  was  at  hand,  and  the  soldiers  were 
impelled  forward  with  eyes  staring  and  mouths  open  ;  and  when  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  stream,  a  general  rush  was  mode.  I  never  saw  the 
troops  during  my  service  so  thirsty.  The  discipline  of  the  division  was 
such,  that  I  have  seen  them  pass  clear  water  unbroken,  suffering  under 
fatigue,  in  the  hottest  weather,  known  only  to  those  under  the  Weight 
of  a  heavy  knapsack  and  accoutrements. 

All  this  took  place  under  a  cannonade,  which  had  continued  at  inter- 
vals for  more  than  ten  miles.  This  was  following  up  with  a  vengeance. 
We  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  rhrer  than  some  squadrons  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  galloped  up  a  hill  immediately  overlooking  us.  The  division 
now  moved  more  leisurelv ;  and  every  one  was  aware,  that  had  our 
cavalry  given  way,  the  division  must  have  halted  to  repulse  charges, 
which  would  have  given  time  for  the  French  infantry  to  come  up;  and 
had  that  been  the  case,  the  struggle  must  have  been  very  sanguinary. 
Our  reserves  now  being  at  hand,  we  soon  halted  on  a  round  hill,  and 
showed  front.  The  fourth  division  did  the  same ;  when  a  brigade  of 
the  enemy,  covered  with  dust,  came  in  contact  with  an  equal  number  of 
the  fourth  division ;  who,  firing  a  volley,  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
and  overthrew  the  French  in  good  style,  taking  many  prisoners.  *  The 
French  army  had  done  their  best  to  overtake  us ;  but  became  giad  of  a 
halt  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  the  firing  ceased.  We  remained  station- 
ary during  the  day,  when  I  fell  asleep ;  and  after  some  time  suddenly 
awoke  with  my  lips  glued  together  and  almost  roasted  by  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  actually  crawled  some  distance  before  I  knew 
where  I  was.  Dry  biscuit  was  served  out ;  but  we  could  not  get  any 
water  until  eleven  at  night,  when  I  obtained  a  draught  of  dirty  water 
out  of  my  batman's  canteen ;  however,  it  cooled  my  inside;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  many  hundreds  dreamed  that  night  of  limpid  streams. 

On  the  19th  the  troops  stood  to  their  arms  an  hour  before  dayi-break ; 
but  the  enemy  continued  stationary,  and  well  tbey  might,  as  they  had 
made  the  previous  night  and  day  an  enormous  march  to  cut  us  off  in 
—     _  ,  .   . 

*  Six  companies  of  the  second' battalion  of  rifles  joined  us  on  the  retreat,  just  arrived 
from  England. 
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detail,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Ragusa's  favourite  expression;  how- 
ever, at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rode  up 
to  Wilkinson  of  the  43rd.,  who  was  on  picquet,  and  said,  "  W  hat  are 
the  enemy  doing  ?"  Wilkinson  replied,  "  the  French  are  in  motion." 
The  Duke  said,  "  Yes,— -to  the  right  now ;"  and  ordered  the  first  brigade 
of  our  division  to  make  a  corresponding  movement,  by  crossing  a  valley 
to  prolong  our  right.  We  ascended  a  high  hill  and  formed  en  our  original 
front,  when  the  French  army  issued  from  behind  the  hills,  presenting  a 
martial  appearance,  and  a  grand  display  of  moving  squadrons  with 
•brazen  helmets,  and  a  great  body  of  infantry  flanked  by  their  cannon. 

The  river  Guarena  was  nearly  dried  up,  and  was  the  only  obstacle 
between  the  contending  armies,  as  the  face  o£  .the  country  continued 
bare  and  hilly,  without  even  a  tree  to  be  seen.  The  Duke  of  Ragusa 
entered  the  valley  to  reconnoitre,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  staff,  when 
two  guns  of  our  norae-artillery  opened,  and  a  ball  struck  on  the  ground 
and  knocked  up  the  dust  in  the  very  centre  of  the  group  without  kill- 
ing any  one :  they  took  the  hint  and  shifted  their  ground. 

Eight  of  the  enemies'  guns  instantly  began  a  heavy  firing  on  our  bri- 
gade ;  the  first  shot  struck  an  officer  of  the  horse-artillery  on  the  side 
of  his  helmet,  and  displaced  him  from  his  horse ;  after  a  short  time  the 
brigade  went  to  the  right  about,  to  get  out  of  range.  At  that  moment  the 
Spaniards  attached  to  us,  simultaneously  started  from  the  left  of  each 
regiment,  and  1  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  them  afterwards ;  it  was 
most  ludicrous  to  witness  the  flight  of  these  patriots  in  disorder,  while 
our  troops  retired  sloping  their  arms  with  the  utmost  sang-froid.  We 
soon  halted  aud  faced  about,  the  enemies'  guns  ceased  to  play,  and  a 
large  force  of  our  light  dragoons  mounted  the  hill  in  our  rear,  with 
sloped  swords.  Night  coming  on,  we  formed  columns  in  case  of  acci- 
dents. An  officer  and  myself  then  stole  down  the  hill  on  horseback,  in 
search  of  water  for  ourselves  and  animals:  having  passed  our  advanced 
posts  some  distance,  and  hearing  strange  voices,  we  looked  at  each  other, 
and  whispered  that  to  go  further  would  be  indiscreet,  and  rejoining  the 
column,  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  cloaks,  and  fell  into  a  profound 
slumber,  out  of  which  we  were  awakened  by  a  great  bustle  and  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses  ;  the  word  passed  to  stand  to  our  arms,  and  the  Portu- 
guese Cacadores  fired  some  shots,  and  I  was  so  overcome  by  drowsiness 
that  I  continued  in  a  squatting  position,  rubbing  my  eyes,  too  lazy  to 
move.  The  confusion  was  caused  by  two  or  three  mules  breaking  their 
ropes  and  becoming  lively,  not  unusual  amongst  such  animals. 

On  the  20th,  our  division  concentrated  soon  after  day-light,  and  de- 
scended into  the  plain  of  Velesa,  where  me  observed  our  whole  army 
formed  in  a  dense  phalanx,  ready  to  deploy  in  order  of  battle  The 
French  army  were  not  in  sight  ;  however,  it  was  evident  they  intended 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  high  ground:  a  brigade  of  our  cavalry  had 
pushed  half  way  up  the  rid^e,  to  entice  them  to  show  front,  and  to  de- 
velope  their  movements,  as  Jt  apj>eared  during  the  night  they  had  moved 
on  a  quarter  circle,  round  our  extreme  right  Hank,  and  were  now  push* 
ing  on  and  trying  to  cut  off  our  communications.  Marmont  would  not 
accept  battle  as  long  as  he  could  gain  ground  without  it,  unless  we 
attacked  at  a  disadvantage,  as  he  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  the 
localities  of  the  country. 
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Our  army  under  all  these  circumstances,  broke  up  and  began  to  ro- 
treat,  the  different  divisions  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that,  should  it 
become  necessary,  by  facing  to  the  left  they  could  show  front,  and  bo 
ready  to  engage,  the  more  particularly  as  both  armies  were  again  mov- 
ing parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  this  order  continued  some  leagues,  and 
bivouacked.  It  became  necessary  for  the  troops  to  cook  with  fires  of 
stubble,  as  there  was  not  any  wood  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  brigade 
of  Portuguese  cavalry  happened  to  be  left  at  some  distance  in  the  rear, 
and,  as  rt  slowly  retired  in  line,  presented  such  an  imposing  front  to 
our  rtur,  that,  by  mistake,  an  artillery  officer  ordered  them  to  be  sa- 
luted by  a  couple  of  shot,  which  unfortunately  did  some  execntion. 

On  the  21st,  two  hours  before  day-light,  we  began  our  march,  branch- 
ing off  towards  Salamanca,  and  took  up  our  ground  in  the  valley  below 
St.  Christoval,  the  enemy  having  moved  on  Alba  de  Tormes  and  its 
vicinity ;  towards  evening  we  fell  in,  and  crossed  the  Tormes  by  a  ford, 
and  marched  in  the  direction  of  Salamanca,  the  river  being  on  our  right 
hand.  Night  approached,  and  a  German  Hussar  passed  us  at  full  speed, 
and  said,  "  she  is  coming,"  meaning  the  French. 

The  atmosphere  l>ecame  overspread  with  an  unusual  darkness,  the 
thunder  began  to  roll,  the  lightning  was  vivid,  and  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents ;  during  the  storm  a  whole  troop  of  horses  galloped  past  at  full 
speed  without  their  riders,  having  broke  loose  from  fright  caused  by  the 
loud  claps  of  thunder.  Continuing  our  march,  we  soon  bivouacked  about 
two  miles  from  Salamanca,  our  left  wing  resting  on  the  Tormes,  and  in 
vain  attempted  to  screen  ourselveN  from  the  pelting  of  the  storm.  How- 
ever, the  morning  of  the  22d  broke  beautiful  and  serene  ;  and  at  six 
o'clock  we  heard  to  our  right,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  front,  a  brisk 
fire  of  small  arms,  which  continued  for  an  hour,  and  then  died  away. 
The  enemy  had  attacked  the  seventh  division,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Duke  intended  to  give  up  Salamanca.  Poor  little  Freer  was  washing  his 
shirt,  when  the  order  came  to  fall  in  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  under 
the  necessity  of  putting  it  on  wringing  wet. 

Our  division  advanced  and  took  up  the  ground  the  seventh  division 
had  occupied  in  the  morning ;  the  wood  extended  a  short  way  to  our 
front.  The  division  was  formed  in  open  column,  concealed  from  the 
enemy,  who  were  stationed  in  small  force  a  mile  to  the  front,  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery.  From  our  situation  we  formed  a  corps  of  reserve, 
communicating  with  the  third  division  placed  on  the  top  of  the  conical 
bill  of  Cabrerizes,  on  our  extreme  left,  and  rather  in  advance  of  us,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tormes. 

We  had  no  sooner  piled  arms  than  I  began  to  look  about  me. 
The  Tabic  Mountain  was  a  short  way  to  our  right,  and  a  mile  to 
the  front,  with  a  very  large  mass  of  troop*  formed  behind  it  in  con- 
tiguous columns,  with  one  red  regiment  presenting  their  front  towards 
the  enemy  in  tine  at  the  top  of  it.  Large  bodies  of  cavalry,  three 
divisions  of  infantry,  with  a  proportion  of  artillery,  composed  the 
right  of  the  army  in  the  plain,  also  a  corps  of  Spanish  Patriots ; 
placed  thus,  who  could  have  thought  the  Duke  intended  that  day  to 
retreat?  I  newr  did.  Nor  conld  I  see  any  reason  for  it:  it  seemed 
the  Duke's  game  to  beat  the  French  before  El  Rcy  Joseph  made  his 
appearance  with  an  additional  force. 
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The  arrangement  of  our  troops  was  inimitable ;  years  could  not 
bare  improved  it.  Bear  in  mind,  our  right  had  been  fairly  turned  since 
the  20th,  the  army  were  presenting  a  new  front,  so  that  the  first  or 
last,  whichever  you  may  please  to  call  it,  of  military  movements  was  to 
be  effected,  that  is  for  the  contending  armies  to  change  places.  The 
French  could  not  attack  our  left  that  day  ;  if  they  had,  the  right  of 
their  army  must  have  been  either  surrounded  or  cut  to  pieces.  The 
third  division  would  have  hung  on  their  flank,  the  light  division  would 
have  engaged  them  in  front,  the  masses  behind  the  Table  Mountain 
could  have  debouched  on  either  side,  while  our  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
the  rest  of  the  army,  could  have  moved  forward,  and  attacked  the  left 
of  the  French  in  the  plain,  which  must  have  advanced  to  support  such 
a  movement.  The  Table  .Mountain  is  the  mark  of  the  French  Field- 
marshul's  discomfiture.  Military  men  say,  the  French  ought  to  have 
taken  possession  of  it ;  but  was  their  array  up  and  strong  enough  to 
maintain  it  ?  The  advance  of  the  enemy  at  si  x  o'clock  in  the  morning 
was  not  that  of  their  whole  force ;  I  should  say  that  it  was  merely  a 
reconnaissance  ;  half  a  dozen  squadrons  of  cavalrv,  and  a  division  of  in- 
fantry,  must  not  be  taken  for  a  whole  army.  Nor  had  the  French  sol- 
diers wings  ;  for  in  justice  to  them,  more  could  not  have  been  done  by 
legs.  The  Duke  of  Hagusa  might  have  had  his  army  in  hand,  and  could 
haw  placed  a  corps  of  observation  where  his  centre  stood  ;  then  towards 
evening  have  manoeuvred  with  his  main  body  at  a  greater  distance  from 
our  right  Hank,  and  threatened  to  cut  us  off  from  Rodrigo,  (and  there- 
by change  positions  with  us)  until  nightfall ;  at  the  same  time  keep* 
ing  his  communications  open  with  Alba  de  Tonnes,  in  the  event  of  his 
not  deeming  it  advisable  to  follow  up  such  a  movement  the  next 
day ;  at  all  events,  the  French  general  would  have  gained  time,  which 
was  precious  to  him,  as  reinforcements  were  on  the  road  to  join  him. 
The  fact  was,  the  French  Marshal  was  completely  out-generaled  ; 
the  Table  Mountain  puzzled  him  ;  and  the  third  division  descending 
from  Cabrerizes  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  raising  clouds  of  dust  as  they 
passed  along  the  rear  of  our  army,  caused  Marmont  to  imagine  that  we 
were  drawing  off,  which  I  am  confident  led  him  to  take  hasty  measures, 
forgetting  that  he  had  been  manoeuvring  only  on  blank  ground  the  four 
previous  days.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  saw  his  over  haste  and  his 
error  ;  knowing  that  to  support  such  an  extension  of  the  left,  the  enemy 
ought  to  have  advanced  in  force  on  the  village  of  the  Arapiles,  or  ex- 
pose their  left  to  a  flank  attack,  which  they  did.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  they  advanced  towards  the  Arapiles  in  the  plain  in  force,  our  right 
and  centre  would  have  become  engaged,  and  the  troops  concealed  be- 
hind the  Table  Mountain  could  have  de!>ouched,  and  hovered  on  their 
right  flank  ;  however,  owing  to  the  confusion  in  our  centre,  caused  by 
a  division  giving  way  from  being  attacked  in  front  and  flank,  much  time 
was  lost  in  restoring  order,  and  preventing  the  French  from  exhausting 
that  part  of  our  line  :  it  was  their  only  resource. 

This  was  the  first  general  action  fought  on  the  Peninsula,  where  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  attacked,  which  led  Marmont  still  farther  from  his 
reckoning.  The  Duke,  of  course,  did  not  wish  to  fritter  away  his  army 
in  useless  skirmishes,  and  therefore  only  waited  for  a  tit  moment  to  bring 
it  fairly  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  to  finish  well  when  once  commenced  ; 
and  as  the  French  Marshal  brought  himself  to  action  within  the  prc- 
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exacts  of  Salamanca,  the  advantage  was  ours,  the  wounded  soldiers 
having  speedy  assistance,  while  those  of  the  enemy  who  managed  to 
drag  themselves  far  from  the  field,  endured  the  most  distressing  pri- 

Thc  field  of  battle  generally  was  composed  of  light  sand,  with  a  few 
straggling  blades  of  parched  grass.  A  very  light  breese  blew  towards  the 
French,  which  gave  them  the  benefit  of  the  clouds  of  dust  and  the  volumes 
of  smoke  arising  from  the  immense  masses  in  motion,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  rain  on  the  preceding  night.  Near  one,  p.m.  the  third  division  were 
passing  in  rear  of  ours.  The  first  battalion  of  the  5th  regiment  had  joined 
them  on  the  20th.  I  was  strolling  about,  here  and  there  coming  across  a 
dead  or  wounded  soldier  of  those  who  hud  fallen  in  the  morning,  when  a 
Portuguese  caught  my  attention.  He  was  resting  on  his  elbows  with  his 
legs  extended,  suffering  indescribable  pain  from  a  wound  in  his  stomach ; 
his  face  pale,  his  lips  discoloured,  and  stifled  groans  issued  from  his 
nearly  lifeless  body,  while  an  almost  tropical  sun  was  shining  on  his 
uncovered  head.  Soon  after  the  third  division  had  reached  its  desti- 
nation, a  column  of  French  descended  a  hill  en  masse  on  our  extreme 
right.  Three  eighteen -pounders  opened  on  them,  which  took  full 
effect,  and  spoiled  their  regularity.  The  enemy  hesitated,  while  the 
discharges  of  our  heavy  ordnance  were  overthrowing  all  opposition. 
They  went  to  the  right-about  to  get  out  of  range.  Our  columns,  formed  ' 
behind  the  Table  Mountain,  now  debouched  in  double  time,  showing 
the  French  Marshal  that  the  long-expected  crisis  was  at  hand.  A  sharp 
fire  of  musketry  opened  on  the  fourth  division  as  they  broke  through 
the  village  of  the  Arapiles  at  half-past  two.  The  third  division  had 
already  brought  up  their  right  shoulders,  and  were  pushing  on  very  suc- 
cessfully, when  the  enemy's  horse  furiously  charged  the  grenadiers  and 
right  of  the  5th  regiment  while  advancing  in  line,  which  they  repulsed 
and  steadily  continued  their  movement.  The  fire  gradually  increasing, 
at  half-past  four  the  armies  were  well  in  contact.  Hie  musketry  rolled 
without  intermission,  only  interrupted  by  the  still  louder  artillery. 
The  fourth  division,  breatldess,  amidst  showers  of  grape,  musketry,  and 
round-shot,  had  succeeded,  in  planting  their  standards  on  the  crest  of 
the  enemy's  position  ;  but  at  that  moment  a  French  division,  in  close 
column,  and  at  a  run,  with  fixed  bayonets,  forced  them  down  the  hill, 
whilst  others  advanced  on  their  left  flank,  which  was  exposed,  and  car- 
ried the  centre  of  the  battle  again  into  the  valley;  but  our  heavy 
cavalry,  in  the  right  centre,  were  bearing  down  all  opposition,  driving 
the  left  of  the  enemy  before  them,  and  putting  them  into  the  greatest 
confusion.  M:ijor-Gen.  Le  Marchant  was  killed  heading  this  charge. 
At  six  the  battle  was  at  the  height — no  cessation  of  musketry,  and  the 
cannon  of  both  armies  thundering  away  as  if  there  were  to  be  no  end 
of  it.  The  columns  of  smoke  ana  dust  were  rolling  up  in  dense  vo- 
lumes, so  that  the  atmosphere  became  dark  above  the  bloody  scene ; 
yet  there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  descried,  except  those  which  arose  from 
the  battle.  A  Spanish  peasant  was  looking  on  with  his  arms  folded  ; 
1  heard  him  exclaim,  *  Que  grandisimo  muttdo.'"* 


•  He  was  the  only  peasant  I  ever  saw  in  a  battle,  except  one  who  offered  his  services 
at  Vittona,  to  conduct  our  division  over  an  unprotected  bridge,  when  the  second  shot 
fired  took  off  the  poor  fellow's  head. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Salamanca  crowded  the  places  of  public  worship, 
to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  success  of  our  arms.  Apropos,  it  was  Sunday. 

At  half- past  six,  a  brigade  of  Portuguese  guns  opened  on  the  enemy, 
in  front  of  our  division.  At  seven,  one  of  the  Duke's  aides-de-camp  rode 
up  and  ordered  our  division  to  move  on  the  left  to  attack.  We  moved 
towards  the  Table  Mountain,  right  brigade  in  front,  in  open  column ; 
having  passed  it,  we  then  closeA  to  column  of  quarter  distance.  The 
enemy's  skirmishers  soon  advanced,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire.  The 
shades  of  evening  now  approached,  and  the  flashes  of  cannon  and  small 
arms  in  the  centre  and  on  the  heights  were  still  vivid,  while  the  enemy 
were  making  their  last  struggle  for  victory.  An  English  officer  of 
Gen.  Pack's  brigade  passed  us,  covered  with  dust  and  perspiration  ;  he 
complained  of  the  rough  usage  of  the  French.  They  allowed  the  Por- 
tuguese to  approach  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  point  of  attack,  then 
charged  them,  and  used  the  bayonet  without  remorse,  taking  that  part 
of  the  field  under  their  especiaf  protection. 

The  enemy's  light  infantry  increased,  and  retired  very  deliberately ; 
the  ascent  was  gentle.  The  first  brigade  deployed,  supported  by  the 
second ;  the  first  division  was  marching  in  reserve. 

Our  skirmishers  were  obliged  to  give  ground  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
enemy.  The  line  of  the  43d  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  disci- 
pline I  ever  saw,  as  steady  as  rocks,  with  Col.  William  Napier  twenty 
yards  in  front  of  the  corps,  alone  ;  he  was  the  point  of  direction.  Our 
skirmishers  ceased  firing,  and  the  line  marched  over  them,  dead  and 
alive.  I  expected  to  sec  our  chief  unhorsed,  and  carried  away  in  a 
blanket.  ' 

Appearances  indicated  a  severe  fight,  for  we  were  near  the  enemy's 
reserves.  The  Duke  of  W ellington  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the  front, 
when  the  enemy's  lines  commenced  firing.  I  thought  he  was  exposing 
himself  unnecessarily,  the  more  so,  as  I  heard  he  haa  put  every  division 
into  action  that  day.  The  Duke  ordered  us  to  halt  withfn  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  enemy.  They  gave  us  two  volleys  with  cheers,  while 
our  cavalry  galloped  forward  to  threaten  their  right  Hank.  At  this 
time  I  heard  that  a  musket-ball  had  perforated  the  Duke's  cloak,  fold- 
ed in  front  of  his  saddle.  As  we  were  about  to  charge,  the  enemy 
disappeared.    This  advance  was  beautifully  executed. 

Night  coming  on,  the  firing  died  away.  Thus  ended  a  battle  which 
bore  on  the  destinies  of  Europe,  by  showing  the  decline  of  French 
power  in  Spain,  leaving  the  British  army  for  the  first  time  free  to 
pursue  them  at  pleasure.  It  lasted  Rix  hours.  Our  line  continued 
to  advance  until  midnight.  A  French  cavalry  picquet  fired  on  us 
at  ten ;  the  ruse  de  guerre  would  not  do.  We  bivouacked  round  a 
village. 

Marmont  was  badly  wounded,  and  carried  off  the  field  by  a  company 
of  French  grenadiers.  He  had  manoeuvred  well ;  from  the  19th  till 
the  battle,  he  had  moved  rouml  our  flank  on  a  half  circle. 

As  morning  dawned  on  the  23rd,  the  light  division  advanced,  sup- 
ported by  the"fir.>t  division,  and  crossing  the  ford,  near  Huerta,  formed 
en  masse  in  a  vallev,  while  the  heavy  Germans  ascended  the  hill,  mov- 
ing on  the  left  of  the  enemy ;  after  some  time  we  debonched.  The 
heavy  Germans  made  a  brilliant  charge,  and  broke  the  French  rear 
guard,  formed  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  La  Serna.    They  suffered 
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much.  The  whole  of  the  enemy  had  not  formed  square.  1  observed 
five  hundred  stand  ef  muskets  on  their  left,  lying  on  the  ground  in 
line,  as  if  they  hud  been  piled  and  knocked  down,  and  the  owners  had 
shifted  as  well  as  they  could ;  the  muskets  were  not  grounded  to  the 
front,  but  lying  sideways.  The  enemy  only  formed  two  squares.  I 
saw  a  man  and  horse  dead,  the  rider  still  in  his  saddle.  They  must 
hare  received  their  mortal  wounds  at  the  same  instant.  On  mounting 
the  hill,  the  enemy's  army  were  in  full  view,  in  one  great  mass.  Our 
horse  artillery  tlirew  some  shot  into  them.  The  troops  soon  halted, 
and  the  enemy  were  seen  no  more. 


ON  THE  CROSS  STAFF. 

The  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  navigator's  desire,  is  to  determine  his  si- 
tuation, at  all  times,  with  facility  and  correctness ;  and  until  the  in- 
vention of  Iladley's  Quadrant,  this  was  a  task,  when  out  of  sight  of 
land,  attended  with  difficulty,  and  seldom  achieved  without  conside- 
rable error.  Indeed,  ]irevious  to  that  discovery,  the  means  employed 
for  this  purpose,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  could  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances  afford  but  a  vague  result. 

On  the  degree  of  precision  attained  in  the  measurement  of  an  angle, 
depends  entirely  the  correctness  of  the  result  deduced  from  it.  An 
error  of  a  few  minutes  alone,  in  a  meridian  altitude,  entails  a  corres- 
ponding one,  probably  of  much  importance,  in  the  latitude.  In  survey- 
ing, a  trifling  error  in  the  angle  of  a  triangle,  more  particularly  where 
the  «ide  is  extensive,  it  is  well  known,  produces  an  incorrect  result, 
and  throws  all  other  parts  of  the  work  dependant  on  it,  into  confusion. 
From  a  oonaideration  of  these  facts,  and  the  rude  instruments  formerly 
in  use,  the  alow  progress  which  was  made  in  Hydrography  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  difficulties  with  which  the  mariner  had  then  to 
contend  iu  finding  out  his  true  situation,  were  alone  great  enough, 
setting  aside  those  of  laying  down  with  any  pretensions  to  accuracy, 
the  sinuous,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  coast  which  he  chanced  to  visit. 

In  geodesical  operations  it  was  very  different.  Here  the  advantages 
afforded;  by  the  Plumb-line  were  twined  to  their  full  account,  in  the 
construction  of  raa^uificent  instruments  for  their  furtherance,  and  hence 
the  marked  superiority  in  their  progress.  ISut  for  nautical  purposes 
this  was  of  no  avail,  and  until  the  appearance  of  the  quadrant  and  sex- 
tant owk  the  ocean,  the  advances  made  towards  perfection  in  hydro- 
graphy were  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  progress  of  time. 
Of  the  instruments  on  which  it  depended  we  now  hear  no  more ;  of 
the  Cross-staff  und  Astrolabiuni,  nothing  is  left  us  but 

an  empty,  stramlin?  name, 
The  fleeting  shadow  of  their  once  hi-.h  fame, 

to  attract  our  attention,  and  call  forth  our  admiration  of  those  who  em- 
ployed them.  We  will  proceed  with  an  account  of  the  mathematical 
construction  of  the  Cross-staff,  which  is  briefly  as  follows. 

At  the  extremity  C  of  the  straight  line  CD,  raise  a  perpendicular 
and  extend  it  to  any  convenient  length  CB,  greater  than  half  of  that 
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intended  for  the  longest  cross.  With  the  radius  CB,  describe  the 
quadrant  BEA,  and  divide  it  in  two  equal  parts  in  £.  Divide  the 
arc  AE  into  90  degrees  or  equal  parts,  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
quadrant  C,  draw  straight  lines  through  each  of  these  divisions,  and 
produce  them  at  pleasure.  Having  determined  on  the  length  of  the 
great  cross,  lay  half  of  it  off  from  C  to  F,  and  draw  F6  parallel  to 
CD.  The  points  at  which  the  line  PG  is  intersected  by  the  lines  from 
C,  will  be  the  degrees  by  which  the  scale  on  the  staff  is  to  be  gra- 
duated. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  length  of  the  staff  CD,  would  not  allow  of  an- 
gles less  than  30  degrees,  being  measured  with  the  great  cross,  and  that 
it  might  not  be  of  an  inconvenient  length,  this  was  equally  effected  by  sub- 
stituting a  smaller  cross,  capable  also  of  measuring  a  smaller  angle.  A 
convenient  length,  about  two- thirds  of  the  great  cross,  is  therefore  adopt- 
ed for  the  next  less,  and  half  of  it  is  laid  off  as  before  from  C  to  II.  The 
line  HI,  drawn  parallel  to  CD,  with  the  intersections  from  C,  gives 
the  degrees  with  which  the  scale  for  this  cross  is  to  be  graduated  on 
the  staff,  and  in  like  manner  those  for  a  shorter  cross,  as  CK,  which 
answers  for  small  angles,  were  found  by  the  line  KL,  parallel  to  CD. 

The  reason  of  the  arc  AE,  being  divided  into  90  equal  parts  is  ob- 
vious, when  it  is  considered  that  half  of  the  cross  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  staff,  and  with  the  upper  half  makes  up  the  whole  angle  at 
which  it  is  placed. 

Thus  it  appears  there  was  a  distinct  scale  on  the  staff  for  each  of 
the  crosses,  which  was  constructed  as  above.  The  lesser  crosses  were 
generally  used  in  rough  weather,  or  when  the  altitude  was  small. 

For  the  purpose  of  trying  the  adjustments  of  the  Cross-staff,  the 
points  of  intersection  for  the  same  degree,  as  30,  where  each  of  the 
crosses  should  be  on  the  staff,  were  carefully  marked  on  it.  The 
crosses  which  were  made  to  traverse  on  the  staff  by  means  of  a  hole 
through  them,  were  then  placed  in  a  contrary  order  on  the  staff  to  that 
in  which  they  were  used  in  observing,  exactly  at  these  points,  the 
smallest  being  then  nearest  the  eye.  When  in  this  position,  if  their 
extremes  appeared  in  a  line  with  each  other  from  the  end  of  the  staff, 
they  were  of  the  proper  dimensions. 

The  divisions  on  the  staff  commencing  from  C,  in  taking  an  obser- 
vation it  was  held  with  that  extremity  close  to  the  eye,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing figure,  and  the  cross  selected  for  use,  (which  depended  on  the 
altitude  and  the  state  of  the  weather,)  was  then  moved  to  and  fro  on 
the  staff,  until  the  upper  edge  of  it  covered  half  of  the  sun's  disc,  and 
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the  lower,  at  the  same  instant,  was  even  with  the  horizon.  The  degree 
at  which  the  cross  stood  on  the  staff,  was  then  read  off  as  the  altitude. 


Those  who  have  felt  the  full  effects  of  a  tropical  sun,  in  observing 
with  the  sextant,  can  fully  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  difficulties 
attending  an  observation  with  the  Cross-staff. 

In  any  -climate  the  operation  must  not  only  have  been  painful  to  the 
observer,  although  his  sight  may  have  been  protected  by  some  inter- 
vening substance,  but  at  best  vague  and  uncertain,  from  his  being 
obliged  to  direct  his  vision  to  the  sun  and  horizon  at  the  same  time. 
And  allowing  the  observation  to  have  been  made  under  circumstances 
the  most  favourable,  the  instrument  itself  would  not  allow  of  the  alti- 
tude being  read  off,  but  to  very  considerable  parts  of  a  degree.  Ac- 
customed, as  we  are,  to  the  hair-breadth  niceties  which  the  power  of 
the  sextant  enables  us  to  reach  in  measuring  angleB,  we  cannot  con- 
template the  rude  production  we  have  just  described,  but  with  feelings 
of  veneration  for  our  ancestors,  who  aided  by  this  unworthy  monitor, 
ventured 

The  lonely  paths  of  ocean  to  explore, 

In  daring  search  of  some  far  new-born  shore.  • 

The  inconvenience  felt  by  the  observer  in  the  use  of  the  Cross-staff, 
which  was  of  no  ordinary  consideration,  when  if  possible  every  one 
should  be  avoided,  was  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  measuring  the 
sun's  altitude  by  shadow.  This  was  effected  by  an  instrument  called 
the  **  Back-staff,"  invented  by  the  celebrated  and  enterprizing  naviga- 
tor, Capt.  Davis,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  formed  in  itself  a  new  era  in  Navigation.  It  was  no 
sooner  given  to  the  world  than  it  appeared  under  various  modifications, 
more  or  less  complicated.    Without  going  into  an  unnecessary  detail  of 
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these,  we  select  the  following  as  appearing  to  be  by  far  the  most  sim- 
ple that  could  be  adopted.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  observer 
turning  his  back  to  the  sun  when  using  this  instrument,  it  received 
the  above  name ;  and  although  it  was  not  capable  of  being  used  for 
horizontal  angles,  as  was  the  case  with  the  common  Cross-staff,  still  for 
measuring  the  sun's  altitude,  it  was  superior  to  the  latter,  and  attended 
neither  with  difficulty  nor  inconvenience. 

A  B  is  a  staff  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  about  an  inch  thick,  and 
two  or  three  inches  broad,  on  which  the  straight  line  C  D  is  drawn. 
The  piece  £  has  a  hole  F,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  slide  easily  to 
and  fro  on  the  staff  AB,  in  a  manner  that  the  middle  of  the  eye-nole 
G  is  even  with  the  line  CD.  A  piece  like  H  is  fixed  on  the  extre- 
mity of  the  staff  inclined  in  the  direction  BL  by  means  of  the  hole  I, 
and  so  made  that  the  line  dividing  the  aperture  K  through  which  the 
horizon  is  seen,  is  also  even  with  CD;  or  when  the  piece  S.  is  used, 
the  line  XV  must  coincide  with  CD. 


A  cross  piece  was  made  in  the  shape  of  MN  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
or  two  feet  long,  with  a  hole  at  N  and  springs  P  which  enabled  it  to 
traverse  steadily  on  the  staff  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  another  piece  Q ; 
with  a  hole  so  as  to  traverse  on  MN,  to  which  it  was  firmly  fixed  at 
any  part  by  means  of  the  screw  Y.  To  this  was  attached  a  flat  piece 
R,  so  placed,  that  when  fixed  on  the  cross,  the  plane  of  it  was 
parallel  to  that  of  the  piece  H  at  the  horizon  end  of  the  staff.  These 
pieces  being  properly  prepared  and  put  together,  appeared  as  in  the 
following  figure. 
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The  mathematical  construction  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows.  On 
the  straight  line  AC,  at  the  extremity  A,  raise  the  perpendicular  AF 
of  any  convenient  length.  With  the  radios  AF  describe  the  quad- 
rant FEJ)B,  and  divide  it  into  ninety  degrees  or  equal  parts.  From 
A,  the  eentre  of  the  quadrant,  draw  lines  through  each  of  these  de- 
grees, and  continue  them  at  pleasure. 

■ 


Having  determined  on  the  length  of  the  largest  cross,  take  the  dis- 
tance between  the  foremost  part  of  it  EG  and  the  inner  edge  of  the 
piece  BA,  and  lay  this  distance  off  from  D  towards  C  on  the  6taff, 
and  through  C  draw  a  line  across  it  at  right  angles  to  CF.  At  this 
line  the  divisions  on  the  staff  are  to  commence.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious  :  when  the  cross  stands  there,  the  piece  AB  will  be  vertical 
over  the  horizon  piece  1).  Take  the  whole  length  of  the  cross  from 
the  line  at  F  on  the  staff,  and  lay  it  off  as  AH,  and  through  H  draw  HI 
parallel  to  AC  ;  the  points  in  which  this  line  is  intersected  by  the  lines 
from  the  centre  A  are  those  by  which  the  upper  scale  of  the  staff  is 
to  be  graduated  for  use  when  the  largest  cross  is  employed.  In  like 
manner,  the  line  KL  is  drawn,  by  which  the  degrees  are  determined 
for  the  cross  MN,  whose  length  is  AK.  This  is  carefully  marked  on 
the  cross-piece  EG  so  that  the  piece  may  be  fixed  to  it  as  at  MN 
by  means  of  the  screw,  when  required.  The  intersection  of  the  line 
KL  are  inserted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  staff,  for  use  with  the  second 
cross,  which  is  employed  when  the  altitude  is  small,  or  when  there  is 
much  sea. 

The  observer  then  placing  himself  with  his  back  to  the  sun,  holding 
the  staff  horizontally,  directed  his  eye  through  the  moveable  eye-piece 
at  the  horizon,  which  he  kept  in  sight  in  the  middle  of  the  piece  D. 
The  cross  was  then  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  staff  until  the  shadow  of 
the  lower  edge  of  the  piece  BA  covered  the  upper  half  of  the  horizon- 
piece  exactly  ;  and  the  degree  at  which  the  cross  stood  was  then  read 
off  as  the  altitude.  The  following  figure  represents  the  manner  of 
using  it. 
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When  the  Urge  cross  was  used,  the  altitude  was  read  off  on  the 
upper  scale,  and  on  the  lower  when  the  second  was  used  ;  and  by  hav- 
ing an  equal  shadow  on  each  side  of  the  staff,  the  observer  knew  when 
he  was  directing  it  immediately  opposite  the  sun.  * 

There  is  an  evident  superiority  in  this  instrument  over  the  Cross- 
staff,  but  that  seems  to  consist  more  in  affording  convenience  to  the 
observer,  than  in  any  great  degree  of  precision  obtained  in  its  scale. 
Leaving  our  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  weather  on  the  whole  instrument,  we  will  next  consider  the 
Astrolabium,  which  was  employed  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  simplicity  of  this  instrument  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  in 
use  before  the  Cross-staff ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  in  its  earliest  form  it 
consisted  of  a  common  metallic  ring,  of  about  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  of  a  proportional  consistency,  as  shown  by  the 
following  figure. 
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A  diameter,  terminating  in  two  hands  or  indices,  traversed  on  its 
centre,  and  showed  by  the  divisions  on  the  circumference,  the  angle  of 
altitude.  These  divisions  commenced  from  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
diameter,  from  which  they  were  numbered  as  far  as  90  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  circumference,  and  at  this  point  it  was  suspended  by  means 
of  a  small  ring.  Little  vanes  or  upright  nieces,  with  a  small  hole  in 
their  middle,  were  fixed  one  on  each  of  the  hands,  with  their  planes 
parallel  to  each  other. 

In  taking  the  altitude,  it  was  suspended  from  the  hand  by  means 
of  the  ring  with  the  edge  towards  the  sun,  and  the  diameter  moved 
until  the  shadow  of  the  upper  vane,  and  the  ray  through  its  centre, 
covered  exactly  the  other ;  when  the  degree  which  the  upper  hand 
pointed  to  was  read  uff  aa  the  altitude. 

The  facility  of  using  the  Astrolubium  and  its  evident  simplicity,  ren- 
dered it  a  favourite  instrument.  Whether  the  horizon  was  obscured 
by  fog  or  otherwise,  it  was  independent  of  it,  and  it  received  in  conse- 
quence various  improvements  and  additions,  which  afforded  proportion- 
al exactness  in  managing  the  ray  and  shadow.  The  loss  of  an  observa- 
tion, at  an  important  time,  from  the  horizon  being  concealed  in  fog, 
while  the  sun  is  nnobscured  by  a  cloud,  is  a  circumstance  well  known 
to  the  mariner ;  and  as  a  marine  artificial  horizon  is  one  of  his  deside- 
rata,  we  would  recommend  the  principle  on  which  the  Astrolabium 
was  constructed,  to  the  attention  of  the  scientific,  as  not  unworthy 
their  consideration,  towards  producing  so  valuable  an  acquisition  as  this 
would  be  to  Navigation. 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  the  altitude,  by  which  minuteness  of 
division  in  the  scale  was  gained,  appears  in  the  instrument  called  the 
Sea-ring,  in  use  at  the  same  time  as  the  Astrolabium.  The  virtue  of 
this  instrument  was  founded  on  one  of  the  properties  of  the  circle,  that 
of  equal  parts  of  the  circumference  subtending  equal  angles,  whether 
those  angles  are  at  the  centre  or  the  circumference. 

The  ring,  as  shown  in  the  following  figure,  was  of  about  the  same 
diameter  as  the  Astrolabium,  and  about  three  inches  wide.  An  aper- 
ture B  wide  on  the  outside,  and  inclining  smaller  towards  the  inner 
edge  A,  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  sun's  ray,  and 
another  C  similar  to  it  at  30°  from  B.  The  divisions  commenced  at  0, 
equidistant  as  A  from  the  point  of  suspension,  and  the  angle  being 
at  the  circumference,  the  whole  circle  was  divided  into  180°.  In  using 
this  instrument,  it  was  suspended  from  the  hand,  with  the  apertures 
turned  towards  the  sun,  and  when  the  altitude  was  great,  the  ray  was 
received  through  the  aperture  B,  and  falling  on  the  opposite  graduated 
circumference,  was  reckoned  fruin  0  as  far  as  90°.  When  the  altitude 
was  small,  the  lower  aperture  was  used,  and  the  angle  commenced 
reckoning  from  30°,  which  then  became  zero.  Supposing  the  altitude 
to  be  30s,  the  lines  AO  and  DF  being  parallel  to  each  other,  the  angles 
OAF  or  FDG  would  be  each  equal  to  30*.  If  the  sun  was  in  the 
zenith,  the  angle  OAH  would  then  measure  its  altitude. 


A N AC R BON'S  DOVli. 


Such  were  the  principal  astronomical  instruments  used  by  our  ances- 
tors in  navigation,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining their  position  at  sea.  And  let  the  proficient  of  our  day,  who 
justly  prizes  his  favourite  sextant  for  the  excellence  of  its  glasses,  the 
accuracy  of  its  scale,  and  the  perfection  of  its  adjustments  ;  let  him, 
we  say,  contemplate  the  rude  materials  we  have  attempted  to  lay  before 
him,  their  mode  of  application,  and  the  result  they  were  capable  of 
affording,  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  such  a  consideration  will  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  instrument  he  possesses  still  more  in  his  esti- 
mation. To  us  the  analogy  between  them,  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  the  unfashioned  reed  of  the  wandering  Indian,  and  the  finished 
instrument  of  the  first-rate  amateur. 


anacrkon's  dove. 

inOM   TUE  CREEK. 

"  Lovely  Dove!  whose  sounding  pinion 
Fluttering  beats  the  silken  air, 
Tell  me  under  whose  dominion 
Thou  employ 'st  thy  little  care  ? 

"  Quivering  on  the  airy  ocean, 
As  thy  ruffling  feathers  play, 
Sweets  ambrosial  from  their  motion 
Winnow  fragrance  all  the  way." 

"  Fond  Anacreon  claims  my  duty," 
Swift  the  gentle  Bird  replies, 
"  And  with  billets-doux  to  beauty. 
Sends  me  through  the  liquid  skies 
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u  To  the  Fair,  whose  every  feature 
Brightens  with  celestial  grace, 
And  whom  all-indulgent  Nature 
Stamps  the  Venus  of  her  race : 

"  Tis  to  her  !  speed  my  passage, 

An  J  through  realms  of  ether  glide, 
Bearing  quick  my  master's  message, 
To  my  sounding  pinion  tied. 

"  Amorous  vows  and  tender  wishes 

Fluttering  rouud  ray  plumage  play  ; 
Plaintive  sighs  and  balmy  kisses 
Scatter  fragrance  on  my  way. 

"  Once  the  Paphian  Queen  attending, 
I  enjoyed  her  soft  regard, 
Till  the  Goddess,  late  descending, 
Gave  me  to  the  smiling  Bard. 

"  Grateful  for  the  Lydian  measures 

From  his  trembling  lyre  that  flow'd, 
Venus,  queen  of  amorous  pleasures, 
Gave  me — for  a  tender  ode. 

u  Now  Anacreon  claims  my  duty, 
And  through  fields  of  air  I  rove, 
Bearing  to  the  shrine  of  Beauty 
Sighs  of  sorrow,  songs  of  love ! 

"  Late  the  bard,  with  kindness  profferr'd 
From  his  bonds  to  set  me  free  ; 
But  I  scorn  die  boon  he  ofFer  d, — 
What  is  liberty  to  mc  ? 

"  Why  should  I,  his  care  foregoing, 
Seek  for  a  precarious  food  ; 
Or,  when  winter's  blasts  are  blowing, 
Shivering  wander  through  the  wood  ? 

u  Now,  Anacreon's  board  attending, 
Every  pure  delight  is  mine ; 
Generous  welcome,  sure  befriending, 
Nectared  sweets  and  rosy  wine. 

"  Free  from  cankering  Care's  dominion, 
Then  my  fluttering  plumes  I  spread, 
And  on  gay  extended  pinion 
Hover  loosely  o'er  his  head. 

"  Perch'd  at  length  upon  his  lyre, 
As  he  sweeps  the  sounding  string, 
Melting  strains  of  soft  desire 
Lull  to  rest  my  wearied  wing. 

"  But  no  more ; — die  note  I  carry 
Bids  me  quickly  haste  away. 
Faith  !  I  cannot  longer  tarry  ; 
I  have  pratUed  like  a  Jay." 
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ESCALADE  OP  THE  CASTLE  OF  BADAJOZ, 

BY  THE  THIRD  DIVISION,  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  TUX  Gill  APRIL,  1812, 

BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS, 

[Although  the  resolute  though  unsuccessful  attacks  on  the  brtMht*  of  tliis  fortress  have 
been  well  and  accurately  described,  an  authentic  detail  of  the  Kstai.adk  of  the  Castlr, 
and  actual  capture  of  the  place,  has  hitherto  been  wanting1.  The  following  brief  narra- 
tive by  an  officer  who  was  among  the  very  first  to  enter  the  Castle,  may  be  n-.ued  on  as  a 
faithful  sketch,  as  far  as  the  personal  observation  of  the  writer  went,  of  that  important 
achievement.  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  the  intrepid  chief  of  ll»e  third  division,  having  been 
wounded  under  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  remained  that  night  in  the  trenches. — En.J 

On  the  evening  of  the  Gth  of  April,  1812,  as  soon  as  it  was  suffi- 
ciently dark  to  prevent  observation  from  the  garrison,  the  tiro  British 
brigades  of  the  third  division,  composed  as  follows  : — the  right,  of  the 
45th,  74th,  and  8Bth,  under  Sir  J.  Kempt ;  the  left,  of  the  second  bat- 
talion 5th,  77th,  83rd,  and  94th,  under  Col.  Campbell  of  the  94th, 
their  b'ght  companies  and  three  companies  of  the  5th  battalion  60th, 
the  whole  under  Lieut.-Col.  Williams  of  the  60th,  forming  the  advance, 
moved  from  the  ground,  on  which  they  were  encamped,  in  columns 
right  in  front.  The  division  took  a  circuitous  direction  towards  the 
river,  and,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  halted  on  the  ground  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  them,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  several 
divisions  and  corps  at  the  points  allotted  to  each  previous  to  the  gene- 
ral attack  ;  during  this  halt  the  brigades  were  earnestly  addressed  by 
their  respective  commanders  on  the  duty  they  had  to  perform. 

On  the  signal  for  the  general  attack,  the  brigades  advanced  in  the 
order  already  mentioned  :  the  enemy  appeared  fully  aware  of  the  at- 
tack,  having  commenced  and  continuing  to  throw  fire-balls,  which  com- 
pletely exposed  the  advance  of  the  troops,  particularly  on  their  arrival 
at  the  wet  ditch  which  covered  the  approach  to  the  Castle-wall ;  this 
was  passed  by  wading  or  going  along  the  top  of  the  dam  which 
terminated  the  ditch,  and  which  was  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  of  our 
passing  by  single  files,  while  the  enemy  continued  to  keep  up  u  de- 
structive nre  at  this  point.  As  soon  as  this  obstacle  was  surmounted,  the 
light  companies  and  the  right  brigade,  under  Sir  J.  Kempt,  moved  to 
the  left  towards  the  principal  gate  of  the  town  j  the  left,  led  by  Col. 
Campbell,  advanced  direct  to  that  part  of  the  Castle-wall  which  had 
been  bombarded  the  preceding  year.  At  this  point  some  ladders  were 
reared  against  the  wall  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  5th,  at  one  of  which 
was  Col.  Campbell  and  Lieut. -col.  Ridge,  who  commanded  the  5th 
regiment,  and  at  another  the  officers  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  5th  ;  Col. 
Ridge  atlled  to  Ensign  Canch  of  the  latter,  to  lead  at  his  ladder, — and 
immediately  both,  at  their  respective  ladders,  pushed  up,  followed  by 
their  men  ;  and,  having  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ton  of  the  wall,  they 
joined,  and  found  that  they  mustered  strong  enough  to  beat  off  what- 
ever was  immediately  opposed  to  them ;  the  gallant  Ridge  called  out, 
u  Come  on,  my  lads !  let  us  be  the  first  to  seize  the  Governor and 
dashed  on,  making  his  wav,  with  those  along  with  him,  over  the  works 
which  had  been  raised  during  the  siege,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  by 
which  numbers  fell,  who  were  soon  replaced  by  those  who  followed. 

As  the  5th  advanced,  the  enemy  retired,  leaving  in  the  works  a  few 
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men,  who  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Retiring  from  the  ramparts 
the  French  formed  in  an  open  space  near  the  Castle-gate.  For  a  short 
time  the  firing  ceaBed,  and  the  regiment,  headed  by  their  commander 
continued  to  feel  their  way  in  the  dark— following  the  ramparts  until 
they  came  to  a  passage  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  Castle— and  on  ad- 
vancing a  short  way  a  column  was  observed,  which  caused  a  momentary 
hesitation  in  our  advance.  Col.  Ridge,  who  at  the  time  was  reconnoit- 
ring another  opeiung,  called  out,  «  Why  do  von  hesitate  ?  Forward  !" 
7  af?am'  w*h  the  greatest  caution,  and  without  firing,  continued  to 
advance,  and  on  proceeding  a  little  farther,  the  enemy  wen-  observed. 
We  then  commenced  firing,  which  was  returned  by  a  volley.  At  this 
moment  our  beloved  and  heroic  commander  fell,  having  received  a 
wound  in  the  breast,  which  immediately  proved  fatal.  The  writer  of 
this  was  so  near  as  to  be  in  contact  with  him  at  the  instant  of  his  fall. 
We  left  a  guard  by  his  honoured  remains. 

The  regiment  continued  to  advance,  keeping  up  a  fire,  and  being  now 
supported  by  the  other  corps  who  were  following  tliem  up,  the  enemy 
retiring  and  shutting  the  gates.  The  inner  gate  was  forced  without  much 
difficulty,  but  the  outer  one  was  found  strongly  secured.  The  French, 
however,  had  left  the  w  icket  open,  and  kept  "up  a  heavy  lire  £  those 
who  attempted  to  pass  it.  Col.  Campbell  now  ordered  the  men  to  re- 
tire within  the  inner  gate  of  the  Castle,  and  directed  the  5th  to  form 
in  column  facing  the  gates,  and  that  the  other  regiments  should  imitate 
that  formation  as  they  collected.  The  command  of  the  whole  had  de- 
volved upon  Cdh  Campbell,  Sir  J.  Kempt  having,  as  well  as  Sir  Tho- 
mas Picton,  been  wounded  in  the  assault.  The  regiments  remained  in 
this  order  of  formation  until  a  communication  of  their  having  possession 
of  the  Castle  was  made  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  whom,  as  we  un- 
derstood, the  news  of  our  unexpected  success  had  given  the  highest 
satisfaction. 

Having  continued  formed  as  above  till  morning,  we  received  orders 
to  advance  into  the  town,  and  were  cheered  by  the  generous  admission 
of  our  brave  comrades,— that  Picton  and  the  third  division  had  taken 
Badajoz.  * 

 1 — — —  

•  We  have  now  In-fore  us  a  letter  from  an  otfirer  present,  written  the  Jay  after  the 
storm,  eulogising  the  magnanimity  of  Lord  Wellington  on  this  occasion  ;  his  Lordship 
having,  it  **i  asserted,  told  Sir  1  ho.nas  Picton,  that  the  "  third  division  had  saved'  fan 
honour,  and  gained  him  .Badajoz." — En. 

That  the  capture  of  the  Castle  might  be  consummated  in  due  form,  a  curious,  though 
characterrstic  emblem  was  substituted  for  the  French  flag.  Lieut.  Macpherson  of  the 
45th,  having  got  possession  of  the  latter,  immediately  dorfed  his  own  jacket  and  hoisted 
it  on  Uie  flag-staff.    The  gallant  Lieutenant  presented  the  French  flag  to  Sir  Thomas 

(u  I  y//w' UJl  «qu  L-»d-.in|  ,<v»'j'>i  •  »<''•>.  \  ..  r- 
f^ill  ,lUi'J'  odt  lo  qut  'ji'l  SMjimii-^  ni  U'A    ■  >. 
•to^iw.'ho  i  »J  oJ  n^ioo  •/  ^juoik  h'p  ■  j  •  •  i 
Ian  .  «in«»>  '^biH  JiUifL.^  of]  jin-olt  •  ■•  '  i( 
OA   '     fttM  .,D  MtlJ  •»_»'"•  »l  l-n^ 
It  hi        i  i"  >  . riiui  Iti  //  jwjli.  >■ 
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Taking  fur  granted,  that  when  the  all-absorbing  question,  which 
agitates  at  this  moment  the  whole  frame  of  society  in  Great  Britain, 
shall  have  been  set  at  rest,  and  the  excited  feelings  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  shall  be  quelled,  there  will  be  found  still  enough  of  that 
unity  of  patriotic  spirit  in  the  country,  which  was  wont  to  take  a  warm 
interest  in  whatever  relates  to  our  Navy  j  we  have  deemed  it  a  duty 
to  embody  in  the  present  article  the  many  curious  and  important  views 
on  naval  force  and  naval  economy,  which  the  recently  printed  papers  of 
Sir  Samuel  Bom  ham*  are  so  well  calculated  to  suggest. 

At  all  times  the  subject  of  these  publications  would  unquestionably 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  great  national  interest ;  still  more  so,  however, 
nt  the  present  conjuncture,  when  we  are  told,  through  the  organ  of  pub- 
lic information,  that  a  considerable  reform  is  about  to  be  introduced  into 
the  machinery  of  our  naval  administration,  and  when  it  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety  that  a  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  has  been  sitting  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  existence  of  abuses  and  the  means 
of  correcting  them,  as  well  as  into  the  necessity  and  practicability  of 
reducing  the  expenditure  in  all  our  great  public  offices. 

In  a  question  of  such  moment  as  that  which  is  involved  in  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  the  reader  will  naturally  look  for  two  essential 
characteristics,  as  guarantees  of  its  being  at  once  useful  and  intelligible. 
We  mean,  first,  the  manner  in  which  the  various  points  of  the  question 
are  discussed  ;  and,  secondly,  the  importance  of  the  measures  proposed 
or  already  carried  into  effect.  We  hazard  nothing  when  we  assert,  that 
in  Sir  Samuel  Ben  ilium's  several  Memoirs  both  requisites  will  be  found 
to  their  full  extent,  and  that  we  consider  his  statements  as  affording, 
not  only  a  highly  satisfactory  account  of  what  has  been  done  at  various 
times  in  the  administration  of  our  Navy,  or  of  what  may  yet  be  effected ; 
but  also  - -s  giving  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  busi- 
ness of  warfare  in  general,  and  of  the  naval  branch  of  it  in  particular, 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  publication. 

It  fortunately  happens  that  the  author  is  well  acquainted  with  both 
services,  having  himself  been  employed,  in  a  military  as  well  as  civil  capa- 
city, in  the  land  and  sea  service  ;  and  it  is  still  more  fortunate  that  he 
has  had  ample  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  practical  advantages  which 
must  result  to  the  country  from  the  general  adoption  of  his  views, 
as  applied  to  both  Army  and  Navy.  From  the  6rst  of  these  circum- 
stances we  derive  the  benefit  of  enlarged  and  comprehensive  principles ; 
and  from  the  second,  the  assurance  that  we  are  not  likely  to  waste  the 
time  of  our  readers  in  the  consideration  of  mere  visionary  schemes. 
We  pass  now  to  the  proper  business  of  our  occupation. 

Sir  Samuel  Bent  ham  has  very  justly  stated,  that  in  order  to  esta- 
blish successfully  any  reform,  it  is  obviously  important  that  we  should 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  institution  requiring  to  be 
reformed.    This  is  true  of  every  department,  but  more  so  of  that  in 


•  Naval  Essays,  or  Essays  on  the  management  of  Public  Concerns,  as  exemplified  in 
the  Naval  Department,  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  business  of  warfare,  No.  1. 

N  aval  Papers  and  Documents,  in  separate  numbers,  from  No.  1  to  8,  referred  lo  in 
Naval  Essays.    By  Brig. -Gen.  Sir  Samuel  Bcntham,  K.S.G. 
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which  the  multifarious  business  of  our  Navy  is  transacted,  and  to  which 
the  author  (and  in  this  we  shall  follow  his  example)  has,  for  the  present, 
confined  his  attention.  In  an  investigation  of  such  a  subject  there  ap- 
pears to  be  but  two  material  points  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  oome  to 
a  right  concinsion  as  to  the  necessity  or  non-necessity  of  improvement ; 
namely,  '*  efficiency  and  economy."  Much  as  the  machinery  by  which 
the  Britisii  Navy  is  regulated  may  seem  to  be  complicated,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  its  sole  object  is  the  defence  of  the  country,  including 
the  rapport  ot  national  honour.  Now,  in  what  manner  can  that  object 
be  accomplished  but  by  annoying  the  enemy?  We  must,  therefore, 
proceed,  first,  to  inquire  into  the  "  efficiency"  of  the  existing  means  for 
the  production  of  such  an  annoyance,  and  even  for  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy,  if  required;  and  these  means  are  the  navul  armaments. 
Under  this  head,  throe  subdividons  of  our  investigation  forthwith  pre- 
sent themselves  *,  namely,  the  materials  of  which  the  armaments  forming 
an  important  ]xirt  of  those  are  constructed,  and  manner  of  their  con- 
struction ;  the  mode  of  arming  them  ;  and  lastly,  the  method  employed 
for  manning  them.  It  is  manifest,  at  the  same  time,  that  none  of  these 
objects  can  be  accomplished  without  the  services  of  a  certain  number  of 
individuals,  and  the  purchase,  as  well  as  maintenance  of  an  endless  variety 
of  articles,  involving  an  extended  disbursement  of  pecuniary  resources  on 
the  part  of  the  country.  Hence  comes  the  second  point  of  investigation  ; 
namely,  "  economy  ;"  to  which  we  are  bound  also  to  direct  our  attention, 
in  our  endeavours  to  obtain  salutary  and  profitable  reforms. 

Simple  and  strictly  logical  as  this  mode  of  proceeding  in  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  our  Navy  must  appear,  it  is  precisely  that  which  our 
author  followed  during  his  official  career  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  naval  department  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years,  when  he  successfully  introduced  into  that  department  reforms 
which,  unlike  most  reforms,  seemed  to  increase  the  "efficiency"  of  the 
Navy  in  proportion  as  they  promoted  its  "  economy ;"  and  such  is  the 
line  of  proceeding  which  he  points  out  and  recommends  to  those  who 
are  about  again  to  investigate  the  same  subject  with  a  view  to  improve- 
ment and  saving  hi  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  public 
service. 

In  conformity,  then,  to  this  arrangement,  Sir  Samuel,  in  bis  Naval 
Essays,  begins  bis  investigation  with  the  consideration  of  the  "  effici- 
ency of  the  materiel,"  which  he  treats,  first,  in  general,  as  common  to 
botn  land  and  sea ;  and  next,  in  particular,  as  affecting  the  naval  ser- 
vice only.  On  this  point  he  suggests  the  requisite  enquiries  for  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  several  immediate  implements  of  annoyance  or  de- 
struction now  in  use,  ure  as  well  suited  as  they  might  be  to  their  in- 
tended purpose  ;  and  then  proceeds  more  specifically  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  most  complicated  of  naval  implements,  the  ship  or  vessel 
of  war,  by  which  the  more  immediate  implements  of  destruction  are 
brought  to  act  against  the  enemy.  Sir  Samuel  indicates  the  desiderata 
in  a  vessel  of  war,  and  the  particulars  on  which  the  attainment  of  them 
depends  ;  he  afterwards  enters  more  minutely  into  the  investigation  of 
the  "  efficiency"  of  a  ship  of  war,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  its  bulk  ; 
and  leaves,  so  much  of  the  "  efficiency"  as  depends  on  power  of  loco- 
motion, or  strength  of  structure  and  duration,  to  the  subsequent  parts 
of  his  Essays  not  yet  before  the  public. 
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The  first  article  of  the  materiel  which,  according  to  this  luminous 
mode  of  proceeding,  presents  itself  for  immediate  consideration,  in  treat- 
ing of  its  "  efficiency,"  is  the  shot,  the  most  immediate  of  the  imple- 
ments, by  means  of  which  the  annoyance  or  destruction  of  the  enemy  is 
to  be  effected,  and,  consequently,  the  ultimate  object  of  the  department 
to  be  attained.  Extraordinary  as  this  manuer  of  considering  the 
subject  may  at  the  first  view  appear,  it  will  be  found,  nevertheless,  to 
point  out  many  very  important  improvements,  not  only  in  regard  to 
"  efficiency,"  but  also  in  regard  to  "  economy."  Sir  Samuel  contends 
that,  in  naval  warfare,  it  is  not  on  the  number,  size,  or  form  of  the  ships 
employed,  nor  even  on  the  size  or  number  of  guns,  and  the  maimer  in 
which  they  are  mounted  ou  board  of  such  ships,  that  success,  in  effect- 
ually  annoying  or  destroying  the  enemy  depends ;  but  on  the  destruc- 
tiveness  and  number  of  shots  which,  in  a  given  time,  may  be  brought 
to  act  on  the  enemy,  in  the  greatest  variety  of  situations  and  circum- 
stances in  which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  begin  or  repel  an  attack. 
The  former  consideration,  indeed,  may  be  allowed  to  exert  a  certain 
commensurate  influence  in  the  production  of  the  last  mentioned  effect ; 
but  it  is  the  direct  agent  of  that  effect  which  forms,  unquestionably, 
the  principal  point  in  the  "  efficiency"  of  the  materiel  for  naval  war- 
fare. Having  successfully  established  this  point,  our  author  proceeds 
to  detail  the  different  modes  by  which  the  effect  of  the  missile  may  take 
place,  depending  in  a  great  measure  on  the  form  and  bulk  of  the  shot, 
on  the  hardness  and  tenacity  of  its  material,  ou  its  specific  gravity  and 
the  momentum  with  which  it  strikes  the  object.  He  afterwards  ex- 
tends his  researches  to  the  character  and  properties  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding points  of  "  efficiency,"  viz.  the  gunpowder,  and  the  gun  or  other 
piece  of  artillery  from  which  the  shot  is  thrown, — many  interesting  and 
valuable  remarks  are  contained  in  this  part  of  the  first  Essay,  which  are 
equally  useful  to  the  army  or  navy  ;  but  Sir  Samuel  has  taken  care  to 
particularize,  at  the  same  time,  very  distinctly,  the  modifications  which 
those  remarks  require,  in  order  to  suit  them  to  the  peculiarity  of  cir- 
cumstances of  the  naval  service. 

We  have  purposely  limited  our  remarks  to  what  Sir  Samuel  consi- 
ders to  be  the  chief  and  first  point  of  "  naval  efficiency ;"  because  it  is 
presented  to  the  public  by  the  author  in  a  novel  point  of  view,  and  as 
the  head  of  an  arrangement  different  from  any  hitherto  adopted,  and 
nevertheless  preferable  to  them  all ;  and  also,  because  we  look  upon  this 
part  as  a  very  fair  sj>ecimen  of  the  striking  originality  of  his  researches. 

For  the  rest,  we  recommend  to  our  naval  officers  tue  perusal  of  every 
word  which  the  author  has  written  on  the  subjects  of  "  efficiency  in 
general,"  "  destructive  apparatus,"  "  general  efficiency  of  the  vessel  of 
war,"  &c.  most  of  which  are  ably  treated  in  the  first  Essay,  and  to  the 
more  particular  consideration  of  which  we  may  probably  revert  in  a 
future  article.  But  we  recommend  such  a  perusal,  in  a  more  direct 
manner,  to  those  who  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
the  present  state  of  "  efficiency   of  our  Navy. 

If  Sir  Samuel  Bentham's  Essays  should  be  found,  as  we  think  they 
are,  full  of  iuformatiou  on  this  one  subject,  "  efficiency,"  we  are  sure 
also,  that,  on  perusal,  they  will  be  considered  as  abounding  even  more 
in  valuable  facts  derived  from  ]>ersonal  experience,  as  well  as  in  practi- 
cable suggestions  respecting  the  "  economy"  of  the  Navy. 
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Reverting  to  the  introduction  of  these  Essays,  we  perceive  certain 
statements  made  in  it,  concerning  the  commencement  of  improvements, 
which  took  place  in  the  system  of  management  of  the  civil  branch  of 
Uie  Navy,  about  twenty  or  thirty  feats  agoj,  which  improvements  were 
due  to  the  conviction  entertained  by  successive  Boards  of  Admiralty  of 
the  necessity  of  a  great  reform,  and  were  pointed  out,  as  well  by  "the 
long-continnod  personal  experience  of  several  members  of  those  Boards, 
as  by  the  voluminous  report  laid  before  Parliament  bv  Commissioners 
appointed  at  that  period  to  investigate  the  abuses  in  the  Navy.  Our 
author  held  at  that  time  the  office  of  Inspector-General  of  Naval  Works, 
which  office,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  purposely  created  for  him 
and,  in  this  capacity,  he  appears  to  have  been  particularly,  and  very  con- 
fidentially, charged  with  planning  a  new  system  of  administration,  cal- 
culated to  correct  the  detected  abuses,  which  were  manifold,  and  had 
become  of  frequent  occurrence.  Part  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham's  reform 
related  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Dock-yards ;  and  this  met  with  so 
much  hearty  concurrence  from  the  Admiralty,  that  having  been  by 
them  reported  to  the  King  in  council,  as  a  system  which  was  grounded 
on  general  principles  of  acknowledged  efficacy,  part  of  it  was  by  royal 
authority  carried  into  effect,  with  a  determination  of  proceeding  even 
much  farther.  Conformably  to  this  resolution,  the  management  of  some 
of  those  important  branches  of  dock-yard  business  was  confided  entirely 
to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Naval  Works, 
placed,  as  he  was,  by  the  constitution  of  his  office,  under  the  strictest 
individual  responsibility. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  documents  which  accompany  the 
first  Essay,  that,  during  the  twelve  years  of  the  continuance  of  this 
office,  the  practicability  of  applying,  with  success,  to  a  great  branch  of 
the  naval  administration,  the  same  simple  and  efficient  management  on 
which  the  success  of  the  most  extensive  undertakings  of  private  indi- 
duals,  as  well  as  the  consequent  acquisition  of  wealth  principally  de- 
pends, was  triumphantly  demonstrated.  For  not  only  was  the  Inspec- 
tor-general enabled,  by  its  means,  to  introduce  into  his  branch  of  the 
public  service  numerous  and  valuable  improvements,  which  necessarily 
increased  its  "  efficiency ;"  but  actually  diminished  its  expenditure  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundreds  of  thousands ;  thereby  proving,  what 
we  stated  before,  that  "  economy  "  does  not  preclude  the  attainment  of 
"  efficiency."  We  are  farther  tofd  by  the  Inspector-general,  that  by  ap- 
plying the  same  principles  of  management  to  every  subdivision  of  the 
naval  department,  its  general  expenditure  might  have  been,  and  still 
may  be,  diminished,  to  a  much  greater  amount.  Now,  here  is  a  solemn 
declaration,  made  by  a  practical  man,  who  appeals  to  positive  facts  and 
positive  experience  in  support  of  his  assertion ;  different  far,  in  this 
respect,  from  the  full-mouthed  bellower  for  financial  retrenchment, 
who  talks  at  random,  and  is  neither  prepared  with  substantial  proofs 
of  errors,  nor  with  feasible  projects  of  amendment.  It  behoves,  there- 
fore, him  who  wields  the  resources  of  the  country,  to  look  straight,  and 
without  delay,  to  this  declaration,  and  to  the  bne  of  useful  investiga- 
tion which  it  opens ;  for  wc  believe  that  minister  to  be  sincere  in  his 
desire  for  just  reform  ;  and  not  at  all  likely  to  defy  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility which  must  fall  on  him,  were  he  to  disregard  such  important, 
candid,  and  self-evident  suggestions. 
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Following  up  the  history  of  the  proceedings  in  the  department  under 
consideration,  from  the  time  in  which  our  author  took  so  prominent  a 
part  in  it ;  we  learn  that,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  Admiralty,  the  superior  management  of  that  brunch  of  the  naval 
service,  to  which  we  have  all  along  made  allusion,  was  subsequently  con- 
fided to  persons  who,  not  having  had  the  some  opportunities  or  leisure  to 
be  convinced  of  the  need  of  reform,  felt  satisfied  in  allowing  the  business 
of  their  office  to  go  on  quietly,  agreeably  to  the  regulations  which  they 
found  already  established,  and  never  troubled  themselves  about  any 
investigation,  as  to  the  suitableness  of  those  regulations  to  the  object  to 
be  attained.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  to  be  deprecated  ;  but  it  has  ever 
been  thus  in  those  systems  of  government,  in  which  political  interest 
prevails  at  times  over  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  where  the  former 
is  liable  to  perpetual  changes,  while  the  latter  remains  one  and  immu- 
table. True  it  is,  that  several  improvements  of  considerable  importance 
have  been  lately  introduced,  but  being  partiul,  and  by  no  means  found- 
ed on  general  and  comprehensive  principles,  they  have  not  been,  nor 
will  they  be  found  on  close  examination,  to  be  well  and  properly  suited 
(as  doubtless  they  might  be)  to  form  part  of  that  general  and  complete 
system  of  management  contended  for  by  our  author,  and  by  every  well- 
wisher  to  the  Navy  intensely  desired,  by  which  alone  "  efficiency"  and 
"  economy"  can  be  permanently  secured. 

Was  it  a  due  sense,  we  would  say,  conviction,  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  present  system  of  management  in  the  department  in  question,  and 
of  its  unfitness  (on  account  of  the  same  defects,  which  from  early  times 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  improvement)  to  promote  salutary  reforms, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  publication  of  the  present  Essays  ?  VVe  will  not 
decide  the  point ;  but  this  much  we  will  venture  to  aver,  that  their 
appearance  could  not  have  taken  place  at  n  more  opportune  conjuncture, 
nay,  that  they  have  come  forth  "  in  the  very  knick  of  time." 

From  the  current  reports,  it  appears  that  the  Navy  Board  is  about  to 
undergo  a  reform  of  the  greatest  importance.  Such  a  reform,  to  those 
who  superficially  observe  it,  may  seem  a  mere  saving  of  the  saluries  of 
three  of  the  places,  which,  it  is  said,  ore  to  be  suppressed ;  but  if  our 
author's  statement  of  the  superiority  of  individual  responsibility  over 
congregate  management,  in  the  direction  of  great  public  offices  be  cor- 
rect, and  the  applicability  of  its  principles  to  the  formation  of  a  navnl 
administration  be  demonstrated,  (as  we  think  it  has  been  by  the  author,) 
the  reform  above  alluded  to  cannot  fail  to  produce  infinitely  greater 
results. 

One  of  the  necessary  corollaries  to  such  a  reform,  will  be  the  suppres- 
sion of  Committees,  and  the  consequent  introduction  into  the  head  sys- 
tem of  management,  of  xlrxct  individual  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
remaining  members ;  for  each  of  them  will  have  the  sole  management  of 
a  distinct  branch  of  business,  and  in  proportion  to  the  undivided  confi- 
dence reposed  in  his  individual  exertion,  will  its  results  prove  advan- 
tageous to  the  country.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  two  heads  are 
better  than  one,  but  this  is  not  always  trne  of  the  direction  of  public 
affairs.  There  is  a  magic  in  an  individual  name,  which  does  not  apply 
to  a  l>ody  of  many  names.  Where,  for  example,  is  the  member  of  any  of 
the  Navy  Hoards  that  have  succeeded  each  other  since  the  period  of  naval 
management  alluded  to  in  the  present  article,  who  shall  say,  that  in  the 
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consideration  of  weighty  questions,  and  in  delivering  his  opinion  upon 
them,  as  one  of  ten  or  twelve  deliberating  members  of  that  Board,  he  felt 
equally  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  the  responsibility  of  his  trust, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  sole  and  unassisted  instrument  from  which  were 
to  originate  measures  of  the  highest  importance,  and  counsels  pregnant 
with  mighty  consequences  The  introduction,  therefore,  of  individual 
responsibility,  as  originally  recommended,  and  in  many  cases  acted 
upon  in  his  time  by  Sir  Samuel  fientbam,  will  put  an  end  to  a  system, 
which,  as  be  has  expressed  it  in  his  introduction  to  these  Essays,  "  made 
no  discrimination  between  efficiency  and  inefficiency,  screening  merit 
and  demerit  equally  from  observation." 

We  will  now  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  eight  numbers,  con- 
taining naval  papers  and  documents,  which  Sir  Samuel  has  added  in 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  practical  truths  laid  down  in  his 
Naval  Essnys.  The  purposes  which  these  papers  and  documents  embrace 
are  many,  and  all  equally  important ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  our 
journal,  limited  as  it  must  be  in  its  notice  of  any  subject,  to  enumerate 
them  with  that  extent  of  details  which  they  unquestionably  deserve. 
It  will  be  enough  to  mention  that  they  refer  to  services,  operations, 
discussions,  reports,  and  correspondence,  extending  from  the  year  1 7(>>~>, 
to  within  the  last  few  years,  and  that  the  points  on  which  they  princi- 
pally run  are  the  following. 

1st. — To  show  that  the  business  of  the  civil  brunch  of  naval  affairs,  is 
a  business  altogether  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  accountant. 

2nd.—- That  the  management  of  such  a  civil  branch  by  subordinate 
boards,  committees,  and  aggregates  of  inferior  officers,  to  the  exclusion 
of  individual  responsibility,  must  be  as  ruinous  as  it  is  admitted  that  it 
would  be,  if  such  were  the  mode  of  managing  a  manufacturing  or  com- 
mercial concern  of  a  private  individual. 

3rd. — That  the  pretended  subdivision  of  labour  in  completing  a  naval 
armament,  t.  t.  in  promoting  the  ultimate  object  of  the  navy,  has  been 
productive  of  far  different  results  from  those  which  had  been  promised 
to  the  public. 

4th — That  not  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  economy  in  pro- 
viding the  several  articles  requisite  for  the  services  of  the  department. 

5tb,  6th,  and  7th. — That  works  of  very  great  expense  have  been  un- 
dertaken without  any  distinct  estimation  of  the  amount  of  benefit  to  be 
obtained  from  them  ;  that  in  carrying  on  such  works,  the  requisite 
power  has  not  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  best  qualified  for  con- 
ducting them ;  and  that  the  pay  for  the  execution  or  the  direction  of 
such  great  works  has,  in  few  cases,  been  proportioned  to  either  skill  or 
industry,  &c. 

8th. — That  such  a  system  tends,  in  many  respects,  to  screen  misma- 
nagement from  the  observation  of  those  superior  in  authority. 

9th,  10th,  1 1th,  12th,  13th. — That,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  instance  of 
departure  from  this  established  system,  in  which  a  single  individual 
was  charged  with  a  distinct  duty,  namely,  that  of  the  pursuit  of  im- 
provement ;  the  above  defects  were  brought  to  light,  and  great  im- 
provements introduced,  tending  to  correct  such  defects ;  the  first 
stride  was  made  towards  attaining  in  the  dock-yards  the  same  degree 
of  proficiency  in  manufacturing  and  engineering  operations,  which  is 
observable  in  private  manufactories;  a  due  attention  was  ensured  to 
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the  merits  of  proposals  for  improvement ;  as  much  economy  wan  ob- 
served in  conducting  these  manufacturing  concerns  of  the  dock-yards 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  manufacturing  concerns  of  private  individuals ; 
and  lastly,  a  saving  was  effected  of  several  hundreds  of  thousand  pounds 
hy  the  same  means,  namely,  that  of  individual  responsihilitv,  in  cases 
where  an  aggregate  number  of  officers,  according  to  the  old  system, 
had  not  only  failed  in  obtaining  such  a  saving,  hut  had  represented 
themselves  as  incompetent  to  the  task  ;  which  saving  (be  it  remarked) 
took  place  at  the  same  time  that  greater  efficiency  was  given  to  the 
apparatus  of  naval  warfare,  and  greater  dispatch  obtained  in  the  outfit 
of  naval  armaments. 

To  the  14th  class  belong  those  documents,  by  which  the  author  means 
to  show  whether  fundamental  reform  be  needed  or  not,  and  whether 
the  means  he  has  indicated,  and  which  were  partially  adopted,  for  effect* 
ing  such  reform,  be  or  not  efficacious. 

15th. — Lastly,  we  have  documents  tending  to  throw  such  light  on 
the  business  of  the  department  as  will  greatly  diminish  the  labour  of 
any  person  who  may  henceforward  apply  himself  steadfastly  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  great  national  concern. 

Many  of  these  documents  are  curious  and  of  the  utmost  interest. 
They  will,  hereafter,  form  one  of  the  most  instructive,  and,  we  may 
add,  amusing  features  in  the  historv  of  the  naval  administration  of 
Great  Britain,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  without  any  reference 
•  even  to  individuals  or  places.  Important  as  the  purposes  are  which 
they  embrace,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  made  known  to  the 
public,  and  particularly  to  the  two  Services,  to  which  we  have  more 
especially  devoted  the  use  of  these  pages.  It  is  possible,  that  among 
our  many  readers,  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subjects 
touched  upon  in  the  present  article,  some  there  may  be  who  have  to  urge 
contradictions  to  the  account  given  by  our  author,  while  others  are  pro- 
bably in  possession  of  fucts  and  observations  in  support  of  it.  The 
task  we  have  undertaken  will  afford  to  both  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating their  different  opinions  to  the  Public. 


THE  WOUNDKD. 
LYING  IN  A  CONVENT  CELL. 

To  me  this  pallet  rarely  brings  repose— 
The  livelong  night  I  call  on  truant  Sleep 
K'en  for  one  hour  each  aching  sense  to  steep 

In  soothing  rest,  and  these  parched  eyelids  close 

In  brief  oblivion  of  pain's  ceaseless  throes. 

Hut  vain  my  prayer — or  worse  than  vain,  whene'er 
The  hovering  phantom  flies  with  sudden  fear— 

lie  starts  at  groans,  from  anguish  timorous  goes. 

Oli,  then!  sad  task  to  watch  each  sullen  hour 
Lifting  its  voice  to  tell  the  march  of  time 

With  drowsy  clanging  from  this  convent's  tower ! 
And  yet  'tis  sweet  to  count  each  added  chime 

'lli.it  nears  the  dawn,  till  through  die  casement  play 

The  cheering  beams  of  long-expected  day. 
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A  BRLSH  WITH  URIiEk  P1RATUS 

IN  THE  A*C  RIPE  I,  AGO. 

His  Majesty'*  ships.  Seringapatam  and  Cambrian,  were  lying  at  an- 
chor in  Orcm  Bay  in  the  island  of  Negropont.  Ahuut  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  31  tit  January  182.5,  a  vessel  hove  in  sight,  about 
eight  or  nine  miles  distant.  Our  telescope*  were  immediately  turned 
to  that  quarter.  The  strange  sail  appeared  to  lie  an  Ionian  brig,  with 
every  stitch  of  canvass  set,  and  coming  down  the  Channel  between  Ne- 
gropont uud  the  main. 

Nothing  occurred  to  excite  any  particular  attention,  until  the  man  at 
the  mast-head  culled  out  that  the  brig  was  followed  by  two  smaller  ves- 
sels. In  a  few  minutes  we  descried,  emerging  from  a  tongue  of  land, 
two  Greek  misticocs,  with  every  sail  set  and  plying  their  oars  in  chase 
of  the  brig.  These  croft  were  instantly  recognised  as  pirates;  the 
very  gentry  we  were  on  the  look-out  for  in  that  station.  Although 
aware  of  this,  they  had  the  audacity  to  near  our  anchorage,  and  in 
sight  of  our  ships  still  continued  the  chase,  evidently  gaining  on  the 
brig,  which  they,  no  doubt,  calculated  on  taking  under  our  very  guns. 
However,  they  seemed  to  think  they  had  carried  the  joke  quite  far 
enough ;  and  knowing  that  our  men-of-war  had  pretty  long  arms,  they 
at  last  hauled  their  wind,  and  stood  back  with  aill  speed  for  their  lurk- 
ing-places.   The  Ionian  then  slackened  sail. 

Our  men,  little  anticipating  that  any  work  was  to  be  carved  out  for 
them  that  day*  were  sprawling  about  the  main-deck,  listless  and  long- 
ing for  something  to  do,  when  "  (Jut  boats !"  sounded  through  the  ship. 
"  Out  boats  •'" — The  sound  was  electric  The,  boats'  crews  were  on  their 
feet  in  a  moment ;  and  the  looks  of  the  others  showed  how  they  envied 
them  their  sluire  in  the  job.  The  men  were  now  seen  bustling  up  to 
the  quarter-deck  for  their  cutlasses,  which  they  busily  buckled  on, 
while  the  gunner  distributed  a  pistol  and  ammunition  to  each  man. 
They  were  in  great  glee:  it  was  quite  a  treat  for  Jack. 

The  boats  were  soon  lowered,  and  additional  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  a  small  cask  of  water,  stowed  away  in  each  ;  the  surgeon  and  his 
traps  were  not  forgotten,  and  a  party  of  marines  completed  the  crew. 
About  four  o'clock  p.m.  the  boats,  eight  in  number,  and  carrying  about  120 
men,  pushed  off  from  the  ships,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Marsham 
of  the  Cambrian. 

The  afternoon  was  beautiful ;  the  weather  warm,  with  a  moderate 
breeze.  We  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  pirates  were  a  long  way 
ahead,  and  looked  like  specks  on  the  horizon.  We  neared  the  Ionian 
brig  in  a  few  hours ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  if  any  of  our  bouts  boarded 
her  to  make  any  inquiries.  There  was  no  time  for  palavering.  As 
evening  approached  we  had  evidently  gained  fast  on  the  misticoes. 
Soon  after,  the  moon  shone  out  with  all  her  unual  brilliancy  in  southern 
climes,  and  lit  us  on  our  chace.  There  was  little  talk  ;  a  whisper  now 
and  then ;  the  dip  of  the  oar  and  the  regular  monotonous  sound  of  the 
simultaneous  pull  in  the  thwarts  alone  broke  the  silence,  unless  when 
the  rowers  were  relieved. 

Six  hours  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  we  quitted  the  ships.  The 
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Greeks  were  apparently  making  fur  the  land,  distant  about  a  mile,  all 
sails  set,  and  pulling  as  bard  as  they  could.  We  were  coming  up  with 
them,  hand  over  hnnd  ;  our  boats  were  all  close  together,  when  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  was  poured  into  us  by  the  large  nustico.  One 
poor  felluw,  who  had  been  relieved  from  the  oars  a  short  time  before, 
was  shut  through  the  head.  He  dropped  in  the  boat  like  a  stone.  Se- 
veral ethers  were  wounded  ;  two  or  three  in  the  arms,  which  caused  one 
almost  to  drop  his  oar  in  the  water,  if  the  man  beside  him  had  not  caught 
it.  His  place  was  supplied  in  an  instant.  Another  and  another  discharge 
followed,  with  many  single  shots.  Two  more  tell— (tin-  hit  in  the  shoulder, 
the  shot  passing  into  his  body.  The  men  were  roused  to  fury.  Our 
marines  returned  the  fire.  The  Greeks  swarmed  round  the  sides  of 
their  vessels,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  our  boats.  Every  sinew  was 
strained;  the  boats  were  impelled  forward  with  redoubled  velocity. 
The  cutlasses  were  drawn  ;  the  men  lustily  binding  them  round  their 
wrists  by  means  of  a  leather  thong,  technically  called  "  the  heclct." 

Our  boats  swept  round  the  misticoes  on  every  side,  the  Greeks  bias- 
ing away  at  us,  whilst  the  men  could  hardly  restrain  themselves  on 
their  seats,  muttering  curses  at  the  (on  they  had  already  sustained  troui 
the  impudent  rascals.  One  man  at  the  head  of  the  bout,  stretching  for- 
ward to  pull  quicker  alongside  the  large  mistico,  was  struck  unawares 
by  a  Greek  from  the  deck,  and  severely  cut  by  a  yataghan,  a  crooked 
sabre  cutting  like  a  sickle. 

The  men  were  already  on  their  feet,  the  oars  pulled  in,  and  a  rush 
was  made  up  the  sides  of  the  Greek,  the  cutlasses  dangling  loose  from 
their  wrists  by  the  becket.  In  a  moment  half-a-dozen  men  were  on 
the  enemy's  deck,  hacking  right  and  left ;  the  rest  were  scrambling  up 
like  wolves,  eager  for  revenge,  each  helping  and  pushing  up  the  man 
that  chanced  to  precede  him,  to  clear  the  way  for  himself.  I  was  hoist- 
ed up  myself  in  the  same  rough  and  ready  way.  The  men  were  cheer- 
ing, not  loudly,  but  deeply,  as  if  choked  with  fury  ;  most  of  them  were 
young  hands,  and  had  never  been  in  a  skirmish  of  the  sort  before ;  but 
they  were  willing  workmen !  A  small  party  ran  forward  aloiig  with 
me  ;  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  looking  behind  to  see  if  he  was  followed 
by  the  rest !  No  man,  to  my  knowledge,  fired  his  pistol — all  seemed  to 
rely  on  their  trusty  cutlass.  The  Greeks  were  driven  to  the  extremity 
of  their  deck,  contending  boldly  enough  with  our  men,  who,  however, 
to  use  a  pugilistic  phrase,  "  would  not  be  denied."  The  simple  check- 
ed shirts  and  white  trowsers  of  our  sailors,  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  rich-coloured  garments  of  the  Greeks,  many  of  whom  were  Al- 
banians, all  armed  with  muskets,  pistols,  and  yataghans.  The  latter 
stood  no  chance  with  the  cutlass,  and  its  blow  could  be  easily  parried. 
Many  came  just  in  time  to  rid  a  comrade  of  his  opponent  by  lending 
an  additional  hand  in  cutting  him  down,  pushing  on  to  another  quarter 
where  the  work  seemed  plenty,  trampling  on  the  people  who  lay  sprawl 
ing  on  the  deck,  and  slipping  in  the  blood  that  already  besmeared  the 
planks.  The  sudden  report  of  the  muskets,  the  short  rapid  crack  of 
pistols,  the  clash  of  the  steel,  and  dull  heavy  fall  of  the  blows,  were 
the  chief  sounds  heard  in  the  scuffle,  ulong  with  the  sturdy  stamping  of 
the  combatants,  and  occasional  cheers  of  the  men  coming  from  the 
boats  and  joining  their  comrades. 

Many  Greeks  sprung  on  the  ship's  sideR,  and  then  plunging  into  the 
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sea,  made  fur  the  shore,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  others  at- 
tempting the  same  feat  w  ere  cut  down  by  our  fellows  in  the  very  act 
of  springing  over-board,  whilst  many  were  pulled  back  and  dispatched. 
The  fury  ut  the  nun  knew  no  hounds,  and  it  was  no  time  to  attempt  to 
rertTuin  them.  They  were  mnd  for  the  moment,  as  men  usually  are  in 
such  hand-to-hand  sort  of  work.  A  tall,  tine-looking  pirate  presented 
a  pistol  at  my  head  and  fired  ;  ere  another  moment  elapsed  he  was  clo- 
ven down  to  the  left  eye  by  one  of  our  men,  a  stout,  muscular  seaman, 
who  always  passed  for  an  Englishman,  though  believed  to  be  an  Irish- 
man. This  man  was  very  conspicuous  for  the  power  of  his  arm,  and 
his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  weapon.  The  pirates  attempted  to 
guard  their  heads  by  means  of  their  yataghans  :  this  man  broke  through 
guard  and  skull  at  once  with  a  single  blow.  Several  others  displayed 
simikir  strength  of  arm.  All  the  men  cut  at  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  the  pirates  ;  they  seldom  or  ever  stabbed.  The  latter  manoeuvre  was 
too  Frenchified  ana  scholar-like  for  Jack,  who  hit  hatchet  fashion,  fell- 
ing the  Greeks  like  cattle.  Many  of  the  latter,  on  being  wounded,  at- 
tempted to  scramble  out  of  the  fray,  and  seek  shelter  apart  from  the 
combatants.  "  Christiana!  Christ  iano !"  they  shouted;  but  their  cry 
for  quarter  came,  I  fear,  too  late,  and  with  a  bad  gTace.  The  blood  of 
the  sailors  was  on  fire — the  fate  of  their  messmates  stimulated  them  to 
ample  revenge ;  and  pirates,  of  all  others,  are  the  least  entitled  to  share 
the  mercy  they  scarcely  ever  grant.    The  cries  of  "  Christiano,"  fell 

upon  deaf  ears  at  that  moment.   "  Too  late,  ye  ! "  shouted  some 

of  the  men,  following  up  their  words  by  the  mnp-dc-grace.  In  general 
they  went  silently  to  work — the  silence  of  a  thorough-bred  bull-dog. 

The  straggle  was  soon  decided.  The  Greeks  flung  down  their  arms, 
and  the  wrath  of  the  men  was  at  length  and  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  the  interposition  of  their  officers.  All  the  pirates  who  survived 
were  wounded,  except  a  young  lad,  who  had  been  spared.  The  smaller 
mistico  had  been  speedily  carried. 

The  moon,  which  had  shone  calmly  on  the  fray,  now  convoyed  u* 
bock  to  our  ships,  which  we  reached  at  two  in  the  morning. 


ALP1BRI  TO  HI8  FAVOURITE  HORSE. 

Fido  destrier,  marusuelo  e  ardente. 

My  faithful  steed  \  gentle,  though  full  of  fire  1 

Whose  bounding  speed  hath  caused  intense  delight 

Unto  thy  Lord — 'till  we  could  almost  tire 
The  panting  stag  iu  its  most  headlong  flight — 
Thou  conr'st — a  few  hours  absent  from  my  sight : 

Since  then,  a  thousand  torturing  cares  conspire 
To  change  my  nature  and  my  bosom  blight ; 

My  mind    all  gloom,  my  heart  thrills  wiUi  desire : 

I  grieve,  yet  joy,  to  see  thee  back  again ; 

Thou  com  st  from  whence  is  center'd  all  my  soul ! 

forget 'st  thou  when  thy  neck  and  flowing  maue 
Were  patted  by  that  Dame,*  whose  sweet  control 

Guided  thy  rein  ?   Thou  show'dst  a  haughtier  glance, 

Bearing  thy  precious  charge  with  lordly  prance. 

*  The  Countess  of  Albany. 
y  2 
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The  fact,  that  nearly  eight  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  offi- 
cers of  the  naval  and  military  service,  are  members  of  the  Okdkr  of 
the  Bath,  renders  it  d.-sirable  that  a  Journal  dedicated  to  the  interests 
of  those  Services,  should  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  manner  in  which  the  individuals  in  question  have  been 
treated. 

No  one  could  possibly  believe  that  the  intentions  of  our  beneficent 
Sovereign  to  reward  the  gallantry  and  zeal  of  his  officers,  would  have 
been  made  the  ground  for  extorting  money  from  them  for  objects 
which  have  never  been  fulfilled,  and  that  a  sum  amounting  to  several 
thousand  pounds  should  have  been  received  by  the  officers  of  the  Order, 
for  purposes,  of  which  great  part  yet  remain  to  be  accomplished.  Extra- 
ordinary as  these  circumstances  are,  it  is  no  less  extraordinary  that, 
though  a  full  exposure  of  them  appeared  in  the  public  prints  some  time 
since,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  effect  that,  for  which  many  years 
ago  money  was  demanded  and  paid.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to 
condense  the  statements  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  to  place  the 
facts  which  they  contain  in  a  prominent  point  of  view,  with  the  hope 
of  exciting  the  attention  of  that  personage  who  so  zealously  exerts  him- 
self to  reform  abuses,  and  who,  on  this  occasion,  must  be  supposed  to 
be  influenced  by  a  natural  anxiety  to  procure  for  his  companions  in  arms 
that  which  they  were  promised,  which  they  have  paid  for,  and  which 
would  form  the  most  permanent  and  gratifying  part  of  the  honours 
that  have  been  so  justly  bestowed  on  them. 

On  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  com- 
mand that  the  Order  of  the  Bath  should  consist  of  three  Classes, 
Knights  Grand  Crosses,  Knights  Commanders,  and  Companions.  Eacli 
Knight  Commander  on  his  nomination  received  a  letter,  dated  "  College 
of  Arms,  January  1Kb,  1815,"  and  signed  "  William  Woods,  Secretary 
to  the  Knights  Commanders  and  Companions,"  stating,  that  "  he  had 
it  in  command,"  but  by  whom  he  was  so  commanded  he  did  not  sag, 
"  to  inform  him,  that  the  fees  on  his  knighthood  were  not  to  be  de- 
frayed by  him,  and  that  the  following  were  the  only  fees  which  he  was 
to  pay  to  the  Officer  of  Arms  attendant  upon  the  Order,  "  agreeably  to 
the  Rules  and  Ordinances  appertaining  to  the  Knights  Commanders." 

£.  i.  d. 

**  For  the  escutcheon,  or  plate  of  your  armorial  prisons,  to  be 

affixed  in  Westminster  Abbey  8  0  0 

For  the  banner  of  yonr  arms  emblazoned  on  silk,  to  be  pla- 
ced over  tin  said  escutcheon  ur  plate     .       .       .       .    5  10  0 

For  recording  the  pedigree  of  your  family,  your  coat-ar- 
mour, and  statement  of  military  services  in  the  books  ap- 
propriated to  the  Knights  Commanders         .       .  .780 

For  a  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Ordinances    .       .       .  .110 


21  19  0 


"  And  in  the  event  of  your  family  pedigree  not  beins;  already  entered  in  the 
College  of  Arras,  the  fee  of  3/.  18*.  M.  is  also  to  be  paid  to  the  officer  of  arm* 
who  shall  record  the  same." 
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The  Knight  Commander  also  received  a  letter,  dated  on  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  place,  signed,  M  George  Nayler,  York  Herald, 

Genealogist  of  the  Bath,"  i  nc  losing  :i  paper,  which  he  was  to  fill  up 
with  a  statement  of  his  military  services,  and  desiring  him  to  trans- 
mit an  account  of  his  family  pedigree  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  furnish 
it,  together  with  a  sketch  or  impression  of  the  armorial  ensigns  used 
by  him,  in  order  that  the  writer  might  cause  the  banner  and  plate  of 
his  arms  to  be  prepared  and  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  Gazette  announcing  the 
nomination  of  the  Companions  of  the  Bath,  a  letter  dated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Arms,  on  the  20th  Sept.  1815,  and  also  signed  "  George  Nay- 
ler, Genealogist  of  the  Bath,"  but  with  the  additional  title  of  M  Officer  of 
Arms  attendant  upon  the  Knights  Commanders  and  Companions,"  was 
addressed  to  each  of  them,  transmitting  a  pajier  which  the  Companion 
was  to  fill  up  with  a  statement  of  his  military  services ;  and  the  writer 
begged  leave  to  annex,  for  the  information  of  his  correspondent,  a  state- 
ment of  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  him,  "  as  Officer  of  Arms  attendant  upon 
the  Order,  agreeably  to  the  rules  and  ordinances  appertaining  to  the 
Companions."    These  fees  were  as  follow : 

£.  t.  d. 

u  For  the  escutcheon,  or  plate  of  your  name  and  style,  to  be 

affixed  in  Westminster  Abbey  3    0  0 

For  recording  the  statement  of  your  military  services  in  the 

books  appropriated  to  the  Companions  .       .       .    2  16  8 

For  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  ordinances      .       .       .  .110 

6  17  8." 


The  fees  so  demanded  of  the  Knights  Commanders  and  Companions, 
were,  in  most  instances,  immediately  paid ;  but,  although  upwards  of 
thirteen  years  have  since  elapsed,  most  of  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  received  have  not  been  fulfilled  ;*  for 

No  escutcheon,  or  plate  of  the  armorial  ensigns  of  a  Knight  Com- 
mander, for  which  each  of  them  was  called  on  to  pay  8/.  has  been  affix- 
ed in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  elsewhere. 

No  banner  of  the  arms  of  a  Knight  Commander,  emblazoned  on  silk, 
or  on  any  thing  else,  has  been  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  for  which 
each  of  them  was  called  on  to  pay  5/.  10j. 

No  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Ordinances,  for  which  each  Knight  Com- 
mander and  each  Companion  paid  1/.  l.v.  has  been  issued,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Gazette  expressly  stated  that  the  Prince  Regent  had 
then  ordained  them. 


•  Whether  the  pedigrees  of  the  Knights  Commanders  have  been  recorded  in  die  Col- 
lege of  Arms,  for  doing  which  they  were  each  charged  3t.  18s.  8d. ;  whether  their  pedi- 
grees, coat-armour,  and  military  services,  have  been  entered  in  the  books  appropriated 
to  the  Knights  Commanders,  for  which  each  of  them  was  charged  7/.  8s.,  and  whether 
the  statements  of  the  services  of  the  Companions  in  the  books  appropriated  to  them,  has 
been  recorded  therein,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  We  suggest  to  the  Knights 
Commanders  and  Companions  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  calling  on  the  Officer  of  Arms 
attendant  on  die  Order,  and  asking  him  to  produce  the  books  in  question,  and  we  advise 
them  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  whether  such  entries  have  been  made  ;  and  if  so,  in  what 
manner.    This  would,  however,  be  done  much  more  efficaciously  by  official  authority. 
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No  escutcheon,  or  plate  of  the  name  and  style  of  a  Companion,  for 
which  each  of  them  was  required  to  pay  31.  has  been  affixed  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  elsewhere. 

.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cause  of  these  omissions  is,  that  there  is  not 
room  in  Westminster  Abbey  for  the  proposed  banners  and  plates.  If 
this  be  true,  the  fact  ought  to  have  been  ascertained  before  the  fees  for 
placing  them  there  were  exacted.  But  what  excuse  does  this  afford 
for  still  demanding  the  same  fees  upon  everv  new  nomination  ?  If 
Westminster  Abbey  be  not  large  enough,  which  seems  incredible, 
though  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  may  not  be  sufficiently  capacious,  is 
there  not  ample  room  in  St.  Paul's  ?  It  must  be  asked,  too,  if  all  the 
banners  and  plates  are  ready  ?  and  still  more,  why  the  Knights  Com- 
manders and  Companions  have  not  received  their  copies  of  the  "  Rules 
and  Ordinances,"  for  which  each  of  them  paid  a  guinea ;  which  the 
Gazette  of  January,  1815,  stated,  the  Prince  Regent  had  then  ordained  : 
and  which  H  Rules  and  Ordinances,"  according  to  the"  letters  to  the 
Knight  Commanders,  signed  "  William  Woods,"  and  to  the  Compa- 
nions, signed  "  George  Nuyler,"  formed  their  only  authority  for  de- 
manding the  fees  which  they  required  them  to  pay  ?  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible, we  ask,  that  these  "  Rules  and  Ordinances"  were  not  then 
compiled,  and  that  up  to  this  hour  they  have  not  been  written,  not- 
withstanding that,  which  would  be  the  most  important  part  of  them 
if  they  existed — the  provision  about  fees — was  acted  upon  in  the  year 
1815  t  It  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  anxiety  of  his  Majesty,  that  the 
honours  he  thus  bestowed  on  the  Knights  Commanders  should  not  be 
attended  with  expense  to  them,  that  the  usual  fees  on  receiving 
knighthood,  which  amount  to  above  100/.  in  every  instance,  were  dis- 
pensed with  ;  and  it  could  never  for  an  instant  have  been  contem- 
plated, that  whilst  fees  were  remitted  on  an  honour  actually  bestowed, 
new  ones  should  be  imposed  on  grounds  which  have  hitherto  proved 
fictitious.  Supposing  that  each  member  of  the  Order  complied  with 
the  demand  made  on  him,  the  case  stands  thus:  Every  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath  has  paid  14/.  10s.,  and  every  Companion  41.  Is.,  for 
which  nothing  whatever  lias  been  done;  and  calculating  the  number  of 
the  former  at  two  hundred  and  fifty*  and  the  latter  at  five  hundred, 
the  whole  amount  received  is  above  5600/.  to  which  must  be  added  the 
interest  for  thirteen  years.  It  is  this  sum  only  which  the  "  Officer  of 
Anns  attendant  on  the  Knights  Commanders  and  Companions"  can  be 
charged  with  having  received  without  accomplishing  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  demanded ;  for  we  will  presume  that  the  pedigrees,  arms, 
and  statements  of  services  of  the  former,  and  the  statements  of  services 
of  the  latter,  are  duly  recorded. 


*  This  rolrulation  has  been  formed  from  the  "  Calendar  of  knights,  containing 
Lists  of  knights  Bachelors,  British  knights  of  foreign  Orders,  also  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  BaUi,  -M.  Patrick,  and  the  (Juelphic  and  Ionian  Orders,  from  1760  to  the  pre- 
sent Time.  By  Francis  Townscnd,  I'm  sun. mi  at  Arms."  8vo.  Pickering.  18'28. 
We  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  recommend  this  work  to  our  professional 
readers,  as  presenting  an  honourable  record  of  naval  and  military  services,  and  of  the 
rewards  which  those  services  have  received  from  our  own  Sovereign  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. It  has  been  industriously  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  and  presents,  in  a 
neat  and  concise  form,  the  requisite  information  on  Orders  of  knighthood,  both 
British  and  Foreign. 
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Strong  as  these  facts  are,  many  of  the  Knights  Commanders  of  the 
Bath  have  suffered  still  more  severely  in  their  jnirses  in  consequence  of 
the  honour  conferred  on  them.  According  to  the  imaginary  Rules  and 
Regulations,  Banners  of,  their  Arms  were  to  be  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  a  distinction  so  flattering,  as  to  induce  them  to  remove  any  ob- 
stacle which  might  prevent  their  obtaining  it.  For  this  purpose  they 
were  desired  to  furnish  the  Officer  of  Arms  of  the  Order  with  a  sketch 
of  the  arms  they  used  ;  but  no  Herald  could  presume  to  affix  a  banner 
of  arms  which  did  not  legally  belong  to  the  party  to  whom  they  were 
assigned.  The  right  to  arms  can  only  be  established  by  proving  a 
descent  from  an  individual  or  family  registered  in  the  Heralds'  College 
as  having  been  entitled  to  them,  or  by  a  special  grant.  As  the  greater 
part  of  the  Knights  Commanders  were  far  more  distinguished  for  their 
own  services  than  by  those  of  their  ancestors,  comparatively  few  could 
prove  an  hereditary  right  to  armorial  ensigns ;  so  that  those  who 
were  thus  situated  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  forego  the  grati- 
fication of  seeing  their  banners  in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  to  incur  the 
expense  of  above  seventy  pounds  for  a  grant  of  arms.  A  ^reat  number 
of  them  were  induced  to  submit  to  this  tax  ;  and  when  it  is  remember- 
ed that  such  as  yet  survive  have  not  seen  the  object  for  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  so  heavy  an  imposition  accomplished,  and  that,  since  the 
original  nomination,  at  least  Jifty-seven  have  died,  we  know  of  no  term 
sufficiently  strong  to  express  our  opinion  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  treated.  To  place  the  banner  of  a  deceased  Knight  in  the 
Abbey  would  be  such  an  anomaly  as  to  render  it  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  although  the  existing  Commanders  may  hope  to  see  theirs  prefixed 
either  in  that  edifice  or  in  St.  Paul's,  the  injury  done  to  the  deceased 
cannot  be  repaired.  They  have  been  deprived  of  an  honour  to  which 
no  British  officer  can  be  insensible ;  to  obtain  it,  they  incurred  an  ex- 
pense that  very  few  of  them  could  afford  ;  and  to  which,  upon  every 
principle  of  justice,  because  they  had  paid  for  it,  and  upon  every  prin- 
ciple of  public  faith,  because  the  Government  was  pledged  on  the 
subject,  they  were  fully  entitled. 

Although  we  have  chiefly  discussed  this  subject  as  one  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  we  are  aware  that  this  is  the  last  point  of  view  in 
which  the  gallant  officers  themselves  contemplate  it.  Gratified  as  they 
naturally  were  with  the  title  and  decorations  of  the  Order,  they  valued 
still  more,  and  principally  for  the  sake  of  their  relatives  and  descend- 
ants, that  an  imperishable  record  of  their  names  should  be  affixed  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  Temple  of  Fame  of  our  country ;  and  who 
is  there  that  would  not  feel  au  honourable  pride  in  seeing  his  banner 
floating  amidst  those  of  his  brothers  in  arms,  the  companions  of  his 
dangers,  and  the  partakers  of  his  rewards,  in  that  venerable  edifice 
where  repose  the  dust  of  statesmen  and  heroes,  and  in  a  last  resting- 
place  which  the  immortal  Nelson  is  known  to  have  deemed  of  equal 
honour  to  a  peerage  ? 

Something  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  memories  of  the  deceased  Knights 
Commanders,  whose  banners  cannot  be  placed  in  the  Abbey  j  and  we 
would  suggest  that  those  of  naval  officers  should  be  deposited  in  Green- 
wich, and  those  of  military  officers  in  Chelsea,  Hospital,  to  one  of  which 
places  the  banners  of  all  the  Knights  of  the  Order,  as  they  die,  might  be 
sent ;  but  the  plates  of  their  names  and  styles  ought  to  be  most  care- 
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fully,  we  had  almost  said,  piously,  erected  in  the  Abbey ;  and  as  the 
statutes  and  regulations  are  now  useless  to  them,  a  limited  impression 
of  the  statement  of  their  service  should  be  printed,  ami  the  greater  part 
of  the  copies  put  at  the  disposal  of  their  heirs. 

Very  much  has  been  said  on  the  incongruities  that  exist  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Order,  from  there  Wing  two  classes  of  Knights  Grand 
Crosses — the  Civil  and  Military  wearing  different  insignia  —  from 
the  ensigns  appropriated  to  the  Knights  Commanders  varying  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  in  the  service ;  from  the  third  class  of  the  second 
British  Order  of  Knighthood,  being  denied  the  rank  of  Knight,  which 
tends  to  degrade  the  Order  beneath  that  of  every  similar  institution  in 
the  world,  and  is  a  glaring  deviation  from  the  first  principle  of  Orders 
of  Chivalry  ;  and  from  the  absurdity  of  the  statutes,  which  ordain  that 
each  Knight  Grand  Cross,  shall  have  his  beard  shaven,  and  his  hair 
trimmed ;  shall  be  stripped,  combed,  and  wnshed  ;  be  exhorted  to  keep 
his  body  and  mind  pure  and  undented  ;  shall  allow  water  to  !><•  dripped 
upon  his  naked  skin ;  and  sit  shivering  a  whole  night  in  a  church  in  the 
dress  of  a  Merry  Andrew  !  Upon  these  points,  however,  we  forbear  to 
touch.  They  cannot  have  escaped  the  accomplished  mind  of  Him 
who  may  almost  be  deemed  the  Founder  ok  the  Ordkk;  and  as  the 
Rules  and  Ordinances  have  not  yet  appeared,  it  mav  be  hoped  that  an 
important  change  will  be  effected,  having  for  its  object  to  elevate  the 
Order  to  that  station  among  similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  to 
which  it  has  indisputable  pretensious. 
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Thf  Knight  may  rein  his  braw  braw  steed, 

May  don  li is  mailed  glove, 
lu  marshalled  list,  on  tented  plain, 

To  win  his  ladye  love ; — 
Hut  what  \s  the  brave  knight's  belled  trim, 

The  landsman's  gear  to  me  ? 
My  war-steed  is  mine  own  good  ship, 

My  battle-plain  the  sea  1 

To  horse!  the  merry  bugle-call 

May  hid  the  bold  dragoon. 
And  hackbut  men  at  tuck  of  drum 

Unsling  their  musketoou; 
Hut  nought  for  tuck  of  drum  reck  I, 

Nor  trooper's  truni|>et  bray, 
My  call '%  the  boatswain's  whistle  shrill, 

My  drum, the  war  hurra! 

By  brake  and  scaur,  «//  rent  anil  torn, 

Thf  Ittntlxmitn'x  ruiwv  must  he; 
Foul  pathway  for  the  hoof  of  horsi  , 

And  red  artillery  : 
But  die  rider's  tramp  shall  wound  not  me. 

Nor  the  roll  of  the  rattling  mm  ; 
For  a  thousand,  1  ween,  in  the  deep  sea  wave 

May  sleep  as  sound  as  one.  U.  V 
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BY    i  II  I    AVTIIOK  OF  "  WATERLOO." 

Whkn  the  strong  excitement  produced  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
had  begun  to  subside,  and  peace  and  dulness  to  resume  their  empire 
over  Europe,  I  left  Brussels,  and  after  an  agreeable  ramble  through 
Germany,  reached  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  June,  1810.  Of  course, 
as  a  man  of  taste,  I  could  not  fail  to  be  enraptured  with  the  romajitic 
shores  of  this  legendary  stream ;  but,  alas !  raptures  are  proverbially 
evanescent,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks,  I  could  hardly  suppress  a  yawn, 
even  whilst  gazing  on — 

"  The  clouueapt  mountaiu  and  the  sparkling  wave" 

I  hastened,  therefore,  to  that  paradise  of  ennui,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where,  lounging  one  day  at  the  reading-room  upon  the  Compas  Badt, 
I  stumbled  on  a  tempting  announcement  of  races  at  Valenciennes,  on 
the  16th  and  17th  of  July,  under  the  patronage  of  the  English  army  of 
occupation  then  quartered  in  that  vicinity. 

"  I'll  go,"  thought  I,  and  instantly  secured  a  place  in  the  Liege 
Diligence,  which  started  the  following  morning. 

Valenciennes  is  seven  miles  from  the  French  frontier,  and  on 
approaching  the  town,  my  heart  beat  quicker  at  the  sight  of  the  red 
coats,  white  pantaloons,  and  glossy  caps  of  my  brave  countrymen,  who 
were  encamped  without  the  ramparts.  I  cannot  express  the  pride  I 
felt  at  their  clean,  soldier-like  appearance,  and  fine  manly  persons.  I 
thought  when  I  looked  at  them,  that  I  had  not  seen  a  gentleman  since 
I  left  Brussels.  Some  of  the  officers  were  walking  with  elegantly- 
dressed  women,  some  were  playing  at  cricket,  some  were  trotting  their 
pretty  ponies,  and  others  exercising  their  dogs. 

We  entered  Valenciennes  by  the  Mons  gate,  and  I  was  much  amused 
with  the  scene.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  English,  French,  Ger- 
mans, Prussians,  Russians,  Flemings,  and  Dutch,  in  every  possible 
variety  of  costume.  Some  were  reading  the  journals  on  the  Grande 
Place,  some  canvassing  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  others  listlessly  watch- 
ing the  passing  scene.  English  equipages,  English  grooms  leading . 
English  horses,  English  dogs,  and  English  shops,  met  the  eyes  at  every 
turn  ;  indeed,  the  number  of  English  trades-people  was  surprising ; 
almost  every  other  shop  exhibited  an  English  name. 

Valenciennes,  from  the  beauty  of  its  spires,  looks  well  at  a  distance, 
but  on  a  closer  inspection  is  found  dirty  and  inconvenient.  The  Eng- 
lish alone  gave  life  and  animation  to  the  scene.  Our  officers  had  in- 
troduced their  national  sports  of  hunting,  racing,  and  shooting ;  whilst 
bull-baiting,  badger-baiting,  and  dog-fighting,  served  to  amuse  the  men. 
The  French  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  English  officers  engaged 
in  sparring,  or  playing  at  quoits  or  cricket.  "  Ce  sunt  des  vilainsjeux, 
les jeux  Anglais"  said  an  old  Frenchman  to  me  one  day. 

u  Perhaps  you  dislike  the  English  as  much  as  their  games?"  re- 
joined I. 

"  Pour  cela  non,  parcequc  ces  Messieurs  Id  sont  des  bonnes  vdches  d 
lait,  el  sans  eux  les  marchahds  servient  des  gens  perdus." 

The  military  band  was  a  great  object  of  attraction.  It  played  every 
morning,  and  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Valenciennes  assembled  to 
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heur  it.  The  first  evening  of  my  arrival  I  went  to  the  theatre ;  an  old, 
shattered  building,  well  tenanted  by  rats,  who  anticipated  the  English 
races  by  coursing  most  musically  in  all  the  pauses  of  the  performance. 
The  plays  were  U  Tartufje  and  lei  Attglaises  pour  rire,— the  latter  of 
which  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause,  whilst  half-suppressed 
murmurs  against  "  Les  ecrevuses  Anglaises,"*  (as  they  called  our  sol- 
diers,) ran  through  the  house.  The  following  evening,  a  company  of 
English  amateurs  performed  Douglas  extremely  well.  I  was,  however, 
most  entertained  by  the  grimace  and  conceit  of  the  leader  of  the  band, 
who  evidently  thought  himself  the  first  performer  in  Europe.  I  af- 
terwards met  the  fellow  at  a  tahle  d'  Jifite.  "  What  do  you  think  of 
Lord  Wellington  ?"  asked  I,  after  he  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Europe 
in  three  words. 

"  Ah  c'esl  un  grand  homme !"  returned  he;  "  Un  grand  miliiaire! 
mats  il  nejone  jxts  le  viohn!" 

On  the  14th  of  July,  having  purchased  an  English  horse  at  about  tre- 
ble his  value,  I  rode  to  the  fortress  Conde.  The  country  about  Valen- 
ciennes is  very  uninteresting,  and  the  huts  of  the  peasantry  seem  worse 
than  Irish  hovels.  As  I  approached  Conde,  I  found  the  ground  very  poor 
and  marshy  ;  in  fact,  the  environs  of  the  town  can  be  inundated  at  plea- 
sure, and  this  is,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  the  fortress  has  never  been 
taken.  A  singular  circumstance  related  to  me,  was  said  to  have  hap- 
pened here  just  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  the  pursuit,  an 
English  oflicer,t  as  I  understood,  having  pushed  forward  into  the 
town  to  demand  the  keys,  without  a  sufficient  support,  was  seized, 
dragged  before  the  commandant,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  as  a  spy. 
He  requested  half  an  hour's  delay,  but  was  only  allowed  time  to  take 
a  chain  and  miniature  from  his  neck,  which  he  gave  to  one  of  his  at- 
tendants to  deliver  to  his  lady,  ere  he  was  shot.  In  half  an  hour  the 
town  surrendered  to  the  Prussians,  and  as  the  local  authorities  were 
before  well  aware  of  their  situation,  the  murder  of  this  officer  (for 
it  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light)  was  a  most  cold-blooded  and 
atrocious  act. 

On  the  loth,  the  day  preceding  the  races,  I  returned  to  Valen- 
ciennes, and  found  the  town  crowded  to  excess.  I  proceeded  to  my  inn, 
he  Grand  Canard;  but  alas  !  "I  found  cold  welcome  there ;"  my  bed 
had  been  relet  to  a  French  Count,  and  mine  host  very  coolly  informed 
me  that  I  had  no  chance  unless  I  would  give  double  what  the  Count 
had  offered,  or  in  other  words,  the  moderate  sum  of  Ikree  guineas.'  I 
could  not  endure  this,  so  wrapping  myself  up  in  my  cloak,  and  making 
a  pillow  of  my  portmanteau,  1  stretched  myself  on  the  floor  of  the  saUe 
a  manger J  — sleep  was  however,  impossible;  the  noise  was  incessant 
all  night ;  the  barking  of  dogs  and  clattering  of  horses  being  only  in- 
terrupted by  cries  for  "  Garfon  !  Jeannelte  !  Pierre  !,  &c,"  which  might 
have  raised  the  seven  sleepers. 

"  The  morning  lowered  and  heavdy  in  clouds  brought  on  die  day." 

In  less  poetical  language,  the  rain  ]>oured  in  torrents ;  hut  the  racing 
mania  was  too  strong  to  allow  delay,  and  every  one  prepared  to  set  out 

•  In  1815,  the  Parisian  Badauds  nirknamcd  the  Russian  soldiers  of  the  line,  whose 
stuffed  and  squat  persons  were  cased  in  eretn. — Im  Ccrntchons  du  Nord. — En. 
t  Perhaps  attached  to  the  Prussian  army. — Ed. 
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for  the  course.  On  going  to  the  stable  to  mount  my  horse,  I  found  him 
dead-lame  from  a  kick,  having  been  jammed  in  a  stable  with  forty  or 
fifty  others.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  kind  of  conveyance, 
ana  at  last  hired  a  miserable  hack,  for  a  sum  which  would  have  pur- 
chased a  decent  horse  at  another  time.  The  roads  were  ankle  deep  in 
mud,  and  I  bad  great  difficulty  in  persuading  my  Rosinante  to  advance ; 
he  paused  at  every  step,  and  seemed  only  hesitating  in  what  way  he 
could  best  rid  himself  of  his  burden.  At  last  we  reached  the  course, 
where  every  thing  was  arranged  in  true  sporting  order.  A  booth, 
betting-chair,  mounting-bell,  starting-post,  and,  in  short,  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  an  English  race-course.  There  were  several  superb  equi- 
pages on  the  ground,  including  a  beautiful  four-in-hand  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington, driven  in  prime  style  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester. 

As  the  hour  of  starting  approached,  the  scene  became  more  animated, 
and  the  soldiers  were  seen  flocking  to  the  stand.  The  bell  rang,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  horses  and  riders  appeared  before  us.  Miss  Ste- 
phens, the  famous  brown  horse  Eagle,  and  Capt.  Spiller's  cbesnnt 
gelding,  were  the  three  favourites.  The  horses  were  placed,  and  off 
they  went.  The  race  was  warmly  contested  the  whole  way ;  Capt. 
Spiller  won  the  first  heat,  but  the  two  last  were  gained  by  Eagle,  rode 
by  Capt.  Jones. 

After  the  race,  I  saw  a  poor  Irish  woman  weeping  bitterly,  and  in- 
quired the  cause,  **  Och,  hone!"  cried  she,  "long  life  to  your  honour, 
it 's  the  husband  of  me  that 's  in  thrubble,  for  he 's  bitted  on  the  Captain's 
horse,  and  now  they  say  he  can't  run." 

The  poor  woman's  sorrow  gave  me  an  interest  in  the  coming  race, 
which,  on  inquiry,  I  found  was  to  be  between  two  greys,  one  of  them 
belonging  to  an  Irish  officer.  The  horses  started  fairly,  and  the  Irish 
one  was  the  winner.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of  the  Pat- 
landers  at  this  event — they  hung  about  the  horse,  kissing  and  calling 
him  "honey  dear,"  and  "  iligant  crathur,"  &c.  whilst  the  husband  of  the 
woman  I  had  seen  crying,  clung  to  his  mane,  exclaiming,  "  Och,  hone, 
you  darling,  you !  if  you'd  lost,  I'd  quitted  the  rigiment,  any  how." 

I  now  began  to  think  of  returning ;  and  as  I  was  seeking  my  Rozi- 
nante,  I  met  a  servant  leading  a  fine  horse. 

"  Will  you  please  to  mount,  Sir  ?"  asked  he. 

As  I  had  taken  two  or  three  glasses  of  Aqua  Vita'  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  the  alcohol  had,  I  conclude,  produced  such  an  effect  on  my  optic 
nerve,  that  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  horse  was  not  mine,  but  sprung 
upon  his  back  without  hesitation.  The  creature  was  high  bred  and  full 
of  corn,  and  as,  from  existing  circumstances,  I  could  not  keep  a  very 
tight  rein,  we  set  off  at  a  full  gallop,  ou  a  kind  of  steeple-chase,  towards 

Valenciennes.       Like  Burger's  Leonora, 

I*  i  1 1  '  • 

"  Now,  hurry  skurry,  off  we  go, 
Unheeding  wet  or  dry ; 
The  horse  and  rider  pant  and  blow, 
The  sparkling  pebbles  fly.'' 

And  like  the  heroine  of  that  ballad,  our  race  was  very  near  ending  in 
a  churchyard.  My  new  steed,  however,  was  an  excellent  jumper — he 
carried  me  bongre  malgre  over  a  ten  feet  ditch,  and  the  glittering 
spires  of  Valenciennes  soon  swam  before  my  eyes.    Instinctively  I 
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proceeded  to  the  Grand  Canard,  where  mine  host  now  condescended 
to  allow  me  the  nse  of  a  bed.  After  a  short  but  refreshing  slumber,  I 
went  in  search  of  the  owner  of  my  new  steed,  whom  I  found  in  the 

person  of  Gen.  B  ,  who  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  town  on  my 

poor  hack.  An  explanation  ensued,  and  as  I  pleaded  can  de  vie  as  my 
excuse,  the  affair  ended  in  a  laugh. 

The  following  morning  I  left  Valenciennes,  and  five  years  elapsed 
before  I  again  visited  it.  When  I  did — good  Heavens,  what  a  change  J 
It  was  like  a  body  from  which  the  soul  had  departed.  The  buildings 
were  the  same,  and  the  beautiful  spires  still  glittered  in  the  sun,  but 
the  vivifying  principle  was  gone.  Grass  was  growing  in  the  streets  ; 
half  the  shops  were  shut  up,  and  mine  host  of  the  Grand  Canard,  in- 
stead of  asking  three  guineas  for  a  bed,  thanked  me  most  humbly  for 
three  francs.    Vive  la  Guerre  f 
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From  the  time  when  the  bonds  of  superstition  were  burst,  and  the 
theories  of  the  scholiasts  cast  away,  the  people  of  the  Western  World 
have  been  constantly  and  actively  employed  in  discovering  the  great 
laws  of  nature,  and  in  applying  them  to  the  uses  of  life.  Now  that  their 
uses  are  appreciated,  and  the  necessity  of  never  deviating  from  their 
principles  is  fully  understood,  we  wonder  that  this  wjrld  should  have 
existed  so  many  thousand  years  before  the  powers  to  which  all  matter 
is  subjected,  and  the  immutable  laws  which  rule  those  powers,  became 
the  chief  study  of  the  human  race. 

Ileal,  that  imperceptible,  imponderable,  all-pervading  substance, 
which  no  human  means  can  detect,  and  which  is  only  known  by  its 
effects  and  some  phenomena  connected  with  it,  appears  to  be  the  most 
efficient  power  yet  discovered.  Perhaps  some  better  medium  than 
either  air,  water,  acids,  or  gases  may  be  found  out  by  which  to  render 
it  more  subservient  and  more  generally  applicable. 

Every  month  adds  to  our  knowledge.  Our  applications  of  that  know- 
ledge are  not  so  rapid.  The  causes  are  numerous ;  and  some  of  them 
not  suspected  by  those  uninterested  in  practical  mechanics.  The  work 
before  us  asserts  with  the  fearless  sincerity  which  usually  accompanies 
truth,  that  in  steam  navigation,  our  country  is  kept  back  by  the  avarice 
of  working  engineers,  who  know  that  a  larger  profit  is  to  be  obtained 
by  making  the  heavy,  lumbering,  and  expensive  condensing  engines, 
than  the  compact  and  safer  high  pressure  engines  which  have  been  in- 
vented by  ingenious  men.  We  bhall,  in  the  sequel,  speak  of  several. 
That  which  combines  the  advantages  of  safety,  compactness,  facility  of 
cleaning  and  repairing,  and  of  generating  steam  from  small  quantities  of 
water,  we  deem  the  fittest  for  maritime  purposes. 

On  a  subject  so  difficult  and  complicated,  differences  of  opinion,  even 
among  scientific  and  practical  men,  will  exist.  In  some  points  we 
dissent  from  our  author  ;  in  those  instances,  we  s>hall  state  our  reasons, 

•  A  Treatise  on  Navigation  by  Steam  ;  comprising  .1  History  of  the  Steam  Engine,  and 
an  Kssay  towards  a  Rytti  m  of  tmB  N  ival  Tartirs  peculiar  to  Steam  Navigation,  U  applic- 
able both  to  Commerce,  and  .Maritime  Warfare,  6a\  by  Capt.  John  Ho^s,  K.S.  K.  N. 
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and  rather  advance  our  objections  as  matter  for  discussion,  since  defer- 
ence is  due  to  one  who  has  laboured  so  diligently  and  so  well. 

The  work  commences  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  nation  and  his 
profession  :  to  the  former,  on  the  necessity  of  preparing  an  armament 
of  steam  ships  against  the  hour  of  attack,  France  and  America  having 
long  since  commenced  training  both  officers  and  men ;  to  the  latter, 
on  the  necessity  of  acquiring  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  machinery, 
hut  of  the  tactics,  which  will  be  inevitably  required,  should  war  ever 
again  curse  the  enlightened  countries  of  Europe.  We  think  that  Capt. 
Ross  goes  a  little  further  in  the  following  observations  than  is  necessary, 
since  the  fhn  mint  inn  of  the  present  system  of  naval  warfare  would  re- 
main, while  steam  would  only  be  a  means  of  carrying  the  principles 
more  readily  into  operation,  and  of  adding  to  the  practice. 

"  It  is  moreover  plain  to  a  very  slight  reflection,  that  the  adoption  of  this 
mode  of  motion,  and  these  new  inventions,  will  produce  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  present  system  of  attack  and  defence,  and  that  an  entire  new  method  of  tac- 
tics must  be  a  necessary  consequence  :  ureat  differences  in  the  management  and 
conduct  of  vessels,  whether  separately  or  in  bodies,  must  follow  from  substituting 
the  present  mechanical  powers,  utterly  independent  as  they  are  of  the  wind,  for 
those  which  depend  solely  on  that  force  :  and  hence,  an  entire  new  course  of 
study  becomes  opened  to  naval  officers,  no  less  indispensable,  than  it  is  new. 
Thus,  for  example,  mu.«t  the  ami*,  ut  rule  of  forming  the  line  of  battle,  be  utterly 
changed  ;  since  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  wind  will  no  longer  form  the 
same  elements  of  calculation  :  and  similar  changi  s  will  become  necessary,  in  the 
modes  of  attacking  and  defending,  and  even  in  the  usual  and  simpler  easts  of 
chasing,  and  of  other  operations  between  single  ships.  Some  of  these  will  l>e 
demou.slr.it*  d  hereafter;  but  !  may  also  here  remark,  that  another  essential  vari- 
ation in  the  coudu*  t  of  ships  of  war,  in  action,  or  intending  it,  will  occur  in  the 
present  system,  from  th<  which  is  possessed  of  rendering  vessels  of  this 

nature  partially  invulnerable,  and  of  making  them  shot-proof,  within  at  least 
certain  limits,  Th':».  fbt  example,  it  will  become  possible,  for  a  ship  rendered 
shot-proof,  v  !'  hundred  yards,  or  more  or  less,  should  it  so  happen,  to  ap- 

proach within  that  distance  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  and,  even  with  one  gun,  to 
maintain  an  action,  perhaps  to  disable  and  destroy  her  much  more  weighty  op- 
ponent ;  while  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  steam  vessel  is  obvious,  because  the 
machine  can  be  secured,  both  by  being  fortified  and  placed  beneath  the  water, 
so  as  to  keep.the  hull  and  all  the  moving  power  secure  from  injury,  when  the 
sails  and  rigging  of  her  antagonist,  or  her  moving  powers,  are  as  well  as  her  hull, 
completely  exposed  ;  constituting  a  difference,  the  great  influence  of  which  can 
be  immediately  appreciated." 

The  following  paragraphs  may  be  an  alarum  to  the  timid,  but  they 
have  no  weight  with  us. 

"  In  fact,  it  is  notorious,  that  both  the  French  and  Americans  have  been  for 
some  time  training  their  officers  in  this  new  art  of  Strain  Navigation  ;  while  tin: 
former  abound  not  only  in  steam  engines  of  our  manufacture  but  even  in  Fng- 
lish  workmen  anil  engineers;  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  intentions  on  the  subject, 
and  of  the  importance  which  they  now  attach  to  it.  If  we  do  not  alwolutely 
know,  that  any  other  naval  power  has  turned  its  attention  to  the  subject,  Uiis,  at 
least  is  probable,  or  we  may  safely  infer,  that  conscious  from  experience  of  their 
inferiority  as  to  naval  warfare  on  the  same  old  system,  and  hopeless  of  attaining, 
in  an  equal  degree,  the  management  of  large  vessels  and  lleets,  they  will  gladly 
resort  to  a  system  more  practicable,  and  more  ecoi  mnical;  and  one,  which  from 
its  requiring  far  less  of  what  is  called  nautical  knowledge,  will  bring  their  means 
to  that  equality  which  may  render  their  future  enmity  at  sea  most  hazardous  to 
our  superiority,  if  not  to  our  existence. 
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"  This  is  a  serious,  but  a  true  view  of  the  subject ;  and  wnhout  wishing  to  ex- 
cite unnecessary  alarm,  not  being  an  alarmist  in  disposition,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  reflect  steadily  on  the  question,  without  some  feeling  of  doubt  whetlier  the 
destiny  of  threat  Britain,  may  not  at  length  be  involved  in  this  very  invention, 
whether  its  fate  will  not  even  be  sealed,  as  soon  as  steam  vessels  shall  supersede 
the  present  ones  amonjj  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  become,  what  the  latter 
scarcely  ever  can,  the  general  naval  warfare  of  the  world." 

The  (juuntity  of  matter  contained  in  this  work,  will  only  permit  us, 
with  our  narrow  limits,  to  notice  very  briefly  the  majority  of  the  lead- 
ing points. 

Captain  Ross,  though  he  hesitates  a  little,  evidently  from  a  want  of 
practical  knowledge,  is  of  opinion,  that  eventually  high  pressure  engines 
will  be  used  for  all  maritime  purposes.  Steam  vessels  of  war  can  use 
no  other — the  machinery  now  in  use  would  be  destroyed  directly.  VVe, 
without  any  hesitation,  agree  with  our  author,  that  high  pressure  will 
be  used  in  all  vessels  whether  for  war  or  commerce.  There  is  no  doubt 
now  of  high  pressure  steam  generated  in  well-made  wrought  iron  cylin- 
drical boilers  of  small  dimensions,  being  safer  than  the  low  pressure  in 
common  use-  The  boilers  must  not  only  have  safety  valves,  construct- 
ed with  attention  to  Mr.  Clement's  observations  on  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, but  mercury-guages  in  tubes  sufficiently  large  to  carry  off  all  the 
steam  that  is  generated.  If  a  boiler  is  proved  to  be  capable  of  bearing 
a  pressure  of  steam  of  two  hundred  pounds  on  the  square-inch,  and  can 
never  be  worked  at  more  than  sixty  without  blowing  the  mercury  from 
the  tube,  it  is  clear,  that  such  a  boiler  would  be  safer  than  a  low-pres- 
sure boiler,  which  would  not  bear  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds  on  the  inch ;  for  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  raise  steam  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  pounds  on  the  inch  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds. 

Capt.  Ross  thinks  that  Afr.  Goldsworth  Gnrney's  tubnlar  boiler  is 
the  best  adapted  for  naval  purposes  of  any  now  in  use.  We  think 
highly  of  Air.  Gurney's  talents,  and  feel  quite  certain  that  he  will, 
eventually,  be  crowned  with  success  in  his  present  undertaking.  We 
have  some  doubts  on  the  tubular  boiler  alone  being  ever  made  applica- 
ble to  maritime  uses.  We  admit  the  truth  of  Captain  Ross'b  remarks 
on  the  possibility  of  keeping  this  boiler  clean,  if  fresh  water  is  used, 
and  condensed  and  used  again.  It  would  be  impossible  to  use  it  with 
salt  water,  as  the  great  heat  would  soon  fill  the  tubes  with  salt.  If  the 
fresh  water  is  not  distilled,  we  fear  that  the  incrustation  would  very 
soon  diminish  the  power.  It  is  true,  that  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid  and  water  blown  through  them  would  clear  away  the  incrustation, 
and  with  it  an  almost  imperceptible  portion  of  the  superfices  of  the 
iron.  Even  if  these  objections  were  overcome,  it  is  very  questionable  if 
the  safety  of  a  ship  should  be  made  dependant  on  a  small  forcing- 
pump — for  such  would  l>e  the  fact.  A  portion  of  water,  sufficient  to 
produce  enough  steam  for  the  use  of  the  engines,  must  be  injected  at 
every  stroke.  Should  that  pump  become  clogged  by  :i  morsel  of  any 
substance,  or  be  injured,  there  is  no  longer  water  passing  through  the 
tubes  to  carry  off  the  caloric  ;  the  tubes  would  directly  become  so  hot 
that  they  would  bend  and  melt.  Air.  Gurney's  boiler  is  quite  safe,  and 
appears  to  be  applicable  to  locomotive  engines,  where  there  are  no  rocks 
or  quicksands,  and  where  no  active  enemy  is  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  accident.    We  hope  that  Air.  Gurney  will  provide  against  this  con- 
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tingent  evil,  as  his  boiler  can  never  do  injury  by  explosion.  When  the 
Government  takes  np  the  subject,  the  boilers  of  Woolf,  Trevethick, 
Gurney,  Hancock,  and  Jones,  will  all  have  a  jnst  claim  to  examination. 
Perhaps  a  combination  of  small  cylindrical  boilers  and  tubed  will  be 
adopted.  On  this  subject  we  may  offer  some  remarks  in  a  subsequent 
Number. 

^  Capt.  Ross  proposes  to  prove  all  boilers  by  the  pressure  of  cold  water 
with  a  hydrostatic  press.  This  method  is  not  sufficient.  He  forgets 
that  the  metal  is  nut  expanded  bv  the  application  of  cold  n'afrr,  it  is  by 
heal.  Thus  we  continually  fina  boilers  very  imperfect  when  subjected 
to  a  considerable  pressure  of  steam,  which  appeared  quite  sound  when 
tried  with  a  hydrostatic  press.  There  ought  to  be  near  London,  or  in 
every  engineer's  yard,  a  place  constructed  for  proving  boilers  by  steam, 
and  a  proper  officer  should  be  appointed  by  Government,  who  should 
be  present  at  every  trial,  and  if  the  boiler  bore  the  required  pressure,  a 
Stamp  should  be  affixed  to  it  specifying  the  pressure  it  had  borne.  A 
fee  of  from  two  to  five  guineas,  according  to  a  graduated  scale,  should 
be  due  by  the  maker  to  the  Government,  out  of  which  the  officer's  sa- 
lary should  be  paid.  This  would  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  timid, 
and  act  as  a  check  on  those  engineers  who  are  likely  to  neglect  their 
duty.    Every  high  pressure  boiler  ought  to  1h>  braised" on  every  joint. 

Some  of  our  author's  observations  on  the  form  and  construction  of 
steam  craft  are  good :  we  shall,  therefore,  quote  them,  and  subjoin  our 
own  comments. 

"  The  stem  and  fore-foot  of  a  steam  ship  of  this  kind,  should  be  narrow,  and 
with  about  an  inch  in  the  foot  more  rake  than  in  sailing  vessels;  but  the  keel 
ought  to  be  equally  deep :  the  object  of  the  first  being  to  give  the  rudder  more 
command,  and  of  the  second,  to  prevent  rolling  and  falling  to  leeward,  when 
cruizing  under  sail.  The  bow  above  water  ought  to  be  full,  forming  with  the 
stem  nearly  a  horizontal  semi-circle,  and  with  the  fore-foot,  a  vertical  one,  which 
proportions  have  been  found  best  both  for  safety  and  ? elocity.  The  floor  ought 
to  be  flat,  both  for  the  sake  of  buoyancy  and  convenience ;  because  a  vessel  of 
this  construction  will  displace  less  water,  or  at  least,  the  water  which  she  dis- 
places will  be  nearer  the  surface,  whence  she  will  require  less  force  to  impel  her 
through  it.  The  run  ought  to  be  very  clean,  and  she  ought  to  draw  rather  most 
water  abaft.  The  rudder  should  in  its  proportions  be  one-fourth,  or,  according 
to  the  length  and  size  of  the  vessel,  one-half  broader  than  in  sailing  vessels;  the 
direction  of  die  vessel  being,  while  under  the  power  of  steam,  often  eutirely  de- 
pendent on  the  helm  ;  the  sternpost  and  rudder  ought  also  both  to  be  secured  in 
the  strongest  manner  possible. 

"  As  the  vessels  which  T  am  now  describing  are  intended  to  be  kept  under 
sail  while  cruising,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  deviate  more  than  necessary  from  the 
usual  methods  of  fastening  and  strengthening  the  frame  ;  but  that  part  allotted 
to  the  engine  and  the  sides,  where  the  shafts  protrude,  should  be  particularly 
supported  by  sleepers  and  knees,  so  as  to  prevent  any  tremulous  motion,  which 
is  apt  to  be  occasioned  both  by  die  engines  and  puddles,  and  also  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  die  waves  on  that  exposed  part.    In  constructing  the  paddles,  the 

Eroportions  depend  on  the  power  of  the  engines,  the  length  of  the  crank,  the 
eight  above  water,  Sec;  but  in  all  cases,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  have  them 
rather  within  that  proportion  of  breadth,  so  as  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible 
the  overhanging  weight. 

u  The  bulwarks  which  surround  the  outside,  should  also  be  light,  unless  guns 
are  to  be  supported  by  them,  which  will  only  happen  in  steam  ships  of  a  larger 
class  than  have  as  yet  been  built.    On  each  bow  and  on  each  quarter,  there 
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should  he  strong  timber  heads  and  <  ros<:  j>i*-*-«'s,  to  which,  tow-ropes  or  shore- 
fasts  misftt  I*  taken,  without  injury  to  the  ship  by  striken?  her  j  nnd  the  davits 
for  quarter  and  stern-boats  should  he  well  supported  and  scoured.  The  follow- 
ing parts  of  a  vessel  of  this  Datum  should  be  increased  in  uctnnt  strengih  by  one- 
fourtii :  viz.  the  keel,  stem,  apron,  or  inner  stem,  futtocks,  floor  timber*,  dead 
wood,  stem  post,  trausoai,  tuner  post,  frame  liiolxrs,  and  tilling  timbers  abreast 
of  the  engine  ;  us  should  also,  the  wales,  the  rudder,  and  the  rudder  fastmungs. 

M  The  best  wood  for  building  gteam  vessels,  is  the  Tyrolt2e  and  Alpine  Larch f 
which  has  a  decided  superiority  on  account  of  its  buoyancy  and  durulility." 

It  is  our  opinion  that  a  steam-ship  should  be  Imilt  nearly  the  same 
aft  as  tort-he:. d.  The  columns  of  water  press  equtilly  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  falseness  of  the  run  in  proportion  to  the  bow  is  a  great 
cause  of  batl  sailing.  The  fulness  aft  should  be  rather  increased,  m<frely 
to  exjMjse  a  larger  surface  to  be  supported  by  the  columns  of  water  be- 
neath, as  the  vessel  causes  a  partial  vacuum  in  her  wake,  which  requires 
some  momenta  to  rill  up,  and  which  is  seen  by  the  inward  rolling  of  the 
eddy,  and  is  proved  by  the  water  following  the  vessel. 

By  this  form  the  evolutions  wonld  l>e  accelerated,  particularly  the 
stern-board,  so  well  described  in  page  M,  but  which  requires  a  diagram 
to  fully  explain.  The  result  of  C'upt.  Ross's  experiments  is,  that  "  this 
evolution  can  be  performed  in  one-fourth  less  space  and  one-fifth  less 
time,"  than  if  progressive  motion  had  been  given  to  the  vessel  in  the 
usual  way.  This  form  admits  of  greater  strength,  for  the  terminations 
of  two  equal  ellipses  might  be  made  to  rest  on  each  other  at  the  stem 
and  stem,  which  would  materially  strengthen  the  framework  of  the 
vessel.  Sir  Robert  Neppings,  in  his  adoption  of  the  round  sterns,  and 
wale,  has  approached  this  principle,  and  we  wonder  that  he  nerer  fol- 
lowed it  home  and  put  it  into  practice.  He  is  welcome  to  our  sug- 
gestion. 

Two  great  desiderata  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  scientific  men, 
and  would  be  eminently  useful  in  naval  steamers.  One  of  them  Capt. 
Ross  refers  to.  An  engine  which  would  communicate  a  rotatory  motion 
to  the  paddle*  at  once.  An  engine  of*  this  description  has  been  used, 
but  the  vanes  on  the  centre  of  the  axle  on  which  the  steam  acted,  were 
obliged  to  pass  so  close  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  an  iron  Iwvx  in  which 
they  worked,  that  the  stenm  soon  found  a  passage  between,  and  the 
power  was,  consequently,  gradually  diminished.  The  other  desidera- 
tum is  to  have  the  power  of  raising  or  lowering  the  axle,  according  to 
the  draught  of  water,  for  the  difference  between  a  loaded  ship  nnd 
one  not  brought  down  by  weight  of  cargo,  is  considerable.  The  pad- 
dles lose  power  if  too  deep,  and  by  throwing  np  a  "_;rait  back  water, 
cause  the  vibratory  motion,  which  is  so  disagreeable,  and  so  injurious  to 
the  vessel.  We  are  quite  aware  that  many  hnve  proposed  methods  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  axle,  but  all  of  them  have  foiled. 

Although  our  author's  remarks  on  steam-vessels  intended  to  perform 
long  voyages  are  judicious,  he  does  not  embrace  the  subject  as  scien- 
tifically as  the  importance  of  it  deserves.  V.'e  are  convinced  that  this 
great  object  may  be  facilitated  by  using  high-pressure  steam.  It  wonld 
be  possible  to  distil  fresh  water  from  the  salt,  and  prepare  it  for  the  use 
of  the  engines ;  indeed,  the  difficulty  would  not  be  very  great. 

It  must  be  always  kept  in  mind,  that  vessels  performing  long  voy- 
ages are  not  always  in  want  of  the  power  of  steam.    Running  down  the 
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trades,  and  in  various  other  situations,  steam  would  not  always  be  of 
use.  In  calms,  light  breezes,  getting  out  of  harbours,  doubling  head- 
lands, stemming  currents,  &c,  it  would  be  of  importance.  Since  these 
are  the  principal  situations,  excepting  getting  off  a  lee-shore,  and  easing 
the  strain  on  a  cable,  in  which  merchant-vessels  would  require  steam,  it 
is  a  question  if  engines  of  great  power  would  be  necessary  ;  for  the 
power  which  would  propel  a  ship  five  miles  an  hour,  must  be  doubled 
to  give  her  the  velocity  of  a  clear  seven  miles,  and  so  on ;  for  the  resistance 
increases  with  the  velocity,  as  the  squares  of  the  distance  ;  and  to  this 
some  other  causes  of  retardation  may  be  added.  The  late  Mr.  Tred- 
gold  thought  that  the  resistance  was  as  the  cubes;  but  in  this  he 
was  wrong.  The  exact  calculation  cannot  be  made ;  for  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  moving  body  must  prevent  the  columns  of  fluid  from 
acting  according  to  those  laws  which  form  a  part  of  the  data  of  the 
calculation. 

Capt.  Ross's  observations  on  the  rigging  of  steam-vessels  prove  that 
he  has  reflected  on  the  subject  with  the  experience  of  a  seaman.  The 
numerous  points  of  superiority  of  steam-ships  over  the  sailing-ships  are 
insisted  on  with  earnestness,  while  at  the  same  time  the  statements  are 
given  with  that  moderation  which  adds  to  their  weight.  We  will 
briefly  enumerate  some  of  them  ;  others  are  too  obvious  to  require  no- 
tice. The  cost  for  ships  of  war  of  equal  use  for  attack  or  defence 
wonld  not  be  so  much  by  many  fold  as  for  a  sailing-ship.  The  price  for 
mercantile  ships  might  be  diminished,  if  high-pressure  engines  were 
used,  and  thase  of  no  greater  power  than  to  ensure  them  against  delay, 
by  the  causes  above  enumerated.  No  frigate  is  as  safe  in  tempestuous 
weather,  more  particularly  in  our  narrow  seas,  as  a  well-appointed 
steam-vessel.  The  certainty  with  which  the  voyages  are  performed, 
facilitates  intercourse,  and  gives  life  to  commerce.  When  protected  by 
shot  at  point  blank,  they  become  very  formidable  vessels  of  destruction 
or  defence.  As  coast  guards  and  revenue  craft,  for  embarking  troops, 
and  shifting  them  from  place  to  place,  they  rise  alxwe  all  competition. 
The  mode  of  arming  them  is  treated  at  length  by  our  author,  and  his 
opinions  are  worthy  of  consideration.  We,  however,  differ  from  him  in 
his  proposal  to  use,  in  addition  to  one  or  two  long  guns,  carronades,  a 
gun  of  the  very  worst  description,  and  rendered  more  abominable  by  the 
nature  of  the  carriage,  which  ensures  its  being  capsized  as  soon  as  hot, 
and  the  slide  and  the  carriage  are  not  in  a  line.  The  real  Gover 
gun  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  in  general  use.  The  principle  of 
that  gun  is  to  avoid  what  is  usually  termed  windage.  The  front  of 
the  chamber  is  the  concave  segment  of  the  shot.  This  gun,  when 
tried  at  Woolwich,  threw  a  shot,  we  think,  two  hundred  yards 
farther  than  a  long  eighteen  pounder.  Some  wiseacre  has  since,  from 
ignorance  of  the  principle,  sj>oilt  the  gun  with  the  idea  of  improv- 
ing it. 

Hie  treatise  on  naval  warfare  is  interesting.  The  points  chiefly 
dwelt  on  are,  making,  while  the  present  navies  last,  steam-vessels  aux- 
iliaries in  action,  by  towing  the  ships  into  the  line,  aiding  their  ma- 
noeuvres, taking  possession  of  prizes,  and  lastly,  by  deciding  any  bat- 
tle by  a  combat  between  the  steamers  of  the  hostile  fleets.  Until  our 
mercantile  navy  is  also  propelled  by  steam,  our  author  proposes  to  have 
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several  with  every  fleet,  as  protectors  against  pirates,  preservers  of  ves- 
sels falling  foul  of  each  other,  and  to  tow  in  succession  fleets  becalmed 
on  the  line  or  elsewhere,  which  will  enable  onr  merchants  to  carry  on 
foreign  commerce  with  greater  certainty,  and  tend  to  equalize  markets, 
and  in  cases  of  want,  neither  winds  nor  tides  will  prevent  the  arrival  of 
sup j dies.  He  is  also  of  opinion,  that  by  steam-ships  "  the  nation  will 
be  defended  much  more  effectually,  at  one-half  the  expense,  and  with 
one-third  the  number  of  seamen." 

The  regulations  proposed  by  Capt.  Ross  are  excellent ;  he  has,  how- 
ever, forgotten  a  most  material  point,  and  which  should  be  inserted  in 
any  subsequent  edition  of  the  work.  The  time  which  the  boilers  would 
be  evaporating  a  given  quantity  of  water,  at  a  specified  temperature, 
should  be  ascertained,  and  every  hour  the  mate  of  the  watch  ought  to 
examine  the  water-guage,  receive  the  report  of  the  engineer  on  duty, 
and  convey  it  to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  who  should  mark  it  on  the  log. 
If  the  high-pressure,  or  any  other  boiler,  should  have  evaporated  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  water,  the  boiler  would  become  intensely  hot, 
and  hydrogen  gas  would  be  generated  to  the  probable  destruction  of  the 
ship.  The  night-orders  of  the  captain  should  always  refer  to  this 
important  point ;  as  neglecting  to  keep  a  sufficient  portion  of  water 
in  the  boiler,  has  been  the  cause  of  half  the  explosions  which  have 
happened. 

()f  Capt.  Ross's  Sextant  we  shall  only  say,  that  it  promises 'to  be 
useful.  If  it  answers  the  purposes  which  are  professed  by  the  inventor, 
it  will  very  soon  be  generally  adopted. 

The  chronological  account  of  the  improvements  in  steam-engines,  and 
the  list  of  the  412  patents  for  improvements  either  in  the  machine,  the 
fire,  or  the  steam,  are  amusing  records.  Some  of  the  patents  jiraised  by 
the  writer  are  known  to  be  quite  useless. 

Capt.  Ross's  work  shows  zeal,  intelligence,  observation,  and  reflec- 
tion, particularly  on  the  tactics  and  uses  of  the  steam-ship,  and  much 
genera,  information  on  this  most  important  subject.  This  book  is  cer- 
tainly 'he  best,  vet  extant,  on  steam  navigation,  and  *»very  writer  who 
follow ,  will  be  deeply  indebted  to  it  ;  but  we  think,  that  such  an  im- 
portant matter  has  to  be  treated  with  a  degree  of  scientific  knowledge, 
which  the  work  does  not  lead  us  to  conclude  is  possessed  by  the  author, 
— perhaps  by  no  man  living,  for  time  and  experiment  are  necessary  to 
bring  such  knowledge  near  to  perfection  ;  we  must,  when  reading  this 
treatise,  remember,  that  only  a  few  short  years  have  elapsed,  since  ships 
were  made  to  defy  the  tides,  the  winds,  and  waves,  by  fire,  steam,  and 
iron. 
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fifn.— We're  merry  folks,  we  sailors.    We  han't  much  to  care  for.   Thus  we  live 
at  sea,  eat  biscuit,  and  drink  prog.    Come  home,  get  rid  of  a  little  money 
and  then  put  off  with  the  next  fair  wind.    How  d  ye  like  us  1 

Mr,.  Frailr-0 1  you  are  the  happiest,  merriest  men  alive. 

CONOREVK. 

•.!••■.         -  •     .*:    •  . 

TOO  MUOH  OF  ONE  THING. 

.         •    •  .  •  i  .,  . 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Temeraire  into  Hamoa&e,  after  the  ever-me- 
morable battle  of  Trafalgar,  (in  which  brilliant  affair,  be  it  observed,  no 
ship  took  a  more  conspicuous  part,)  two  of  her  seamen  obtained  (as  is 
technically  termed)  "  leave  to  go  ashore  on  liberty."  The  day  hap- 
pened to  be  Sunday,  and  as  the  "  liberty  men"  were  landed  during  the 
performance  of  Divine  service, — when  all  the  public-houses,  not  ex- 
cepting the  "  Two  Jolly  Tars,"  were  closed  to  their  best  customers, — 
the  Jacks,  to  their  great  discomfiture,  found  that  there  was  more  of  a 
"  stopper  clapped  upon  their  liberty  than  they  had  bargained  for  on 
leaving  the  barkey."  Their  object,  however,  was  to  kill  time ;  and  as 
they  had  nothing  else  for  it,  one  of  the  tars,  who  was  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  a  more  curious  fellow  than  his  companion,  proposed  "  bearing 
up  for  the  nearest  church,"  in  order  to  ascertain  "  the  difference  'twixt 
the  rigging  and  palaver  of  a  Methody-parson,  and  the  togs  and  talk  of 
a  regular-built  battle-ship  preacher." 

With  this  view,  the  Jacks  "  put  into  a  JVIethody  chapel"  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  bttle  village  of  Stoke.  The  parson  had  commenced  his 
sermon,  and  mentioned,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  discourse,  the  words 
"  glorious  victory,"  on  which  the  projector  of  this  reconnoitring  trip, 
whose  head  was  full  of  the  Temeraitr  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  ob- 
served to  his  shipmate,  "  Hark,  Jem !  there  'a  the  Victory."  The 
preacher,  like  many  of  his  ranting  brethren,  was  often  at  a  stand  for 
ideas,  and  was  compelled  to  iterate  one  word  many  times  to  fill  up  the 
interval  during  which  he  was  waiting  for  fresh  supplies  of  thought. 
The  word  "victory"  was  therefore  pronounced  a  second  time.  "  Hollo, 
Jem  1  tally  there  again,"  said  the  tar,  in  a  somewhat  more  audible 
tone.  Not  long  after,  the  extemporaneous  "  expounder  of  the  Gas- 
pel,"  still  hard-up  for  language,  ejaculated  the  word  "  victory"  a  third 
time,  when  the  irritated  tar,  again  addressing  his  equally  mortified 
messmate,  audibly  exclaimed,  "  D — n  my  eyes,  -Tem  !  if  I  can  stand  it 
any  longer.  There 's  tbree  times,  because,  you  see,  she  happened  to  be 
the  ^fag-ship,  that  that  there  black-looking-blarneying  beggar  has  lug- 
ged in  the  Victory,  and  never,  no  not  as  much  as  once,  touched  on  the 
saucy  Temeraire — me  as  was  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  business,  and 
took  two  ships  to  our  own  cheek !  Come  along  out  o"  this.  Cut-and- 
rnn.  I  always  told  you  these  here  straight-haired  chaps  was  a  parcel 
o'  lying  lubbers." 

JACK  A  PUNSTER. 

Anxious  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  many  riotous  scenes,  and,  too 
often,  distressing  disasters  which,  upon  a  former  occasion,  took  place  at 
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our  several  sea-port  towns,  Government  took  the  praiseworthy  precau- 
tion, upon  paying  off  our  ships  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  present 
peace,  to  provide  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  our  seamen,  free 
of  expense,  to  their  respective  homes.  However  considerate  this  ar- 
rangement might  be,  it  was  by  no  means  relished  by  Jack,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  control  over  his  purse  and  persqn,  which  in  peace 
time,  he  was  not  prepared  to  expect. 

At  most  ports  the  measure  was  unpopular,  but  in  the  "  River "  it 
was  received  with  increased  dissatisfaction.  The  seamen  paid-off  from 
the  ships  at  Deptford  and  Woolwich,  were  taught  to  believe  by  the  pub- 
licans, slop-sellers,  and  other  disinterested  supporters  of  the  "  constitu- 
tion," that  the  Act,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  an  infringement  upon  the 

liberty  of  the"  subject.  The  ship's  company  of  the  L  e  were  advised 

by  the  "  Liberals"  of  Woolwich  41  to  enter  their  protest  against  so  ille- 
gal a  proceeding,"  and  a  foretopman  of  the  name  of  Toms,  who  upon 
all  occasions  was  ready  to  "  argufy  the  topic,"  was  deputed  to  appeal 
to  the  First-lieutenant  in  their  favour.  In  the  usual  roundabout  way, 
Toms  thus  opened  the  pleadings. 

"  I  axes  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  the  ship's  company  desires  me  to  say, 
they  doesn't  like  this  here  business  at  all." 

*  What  business  ?  "  asked  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Why  this  here  cramming  us  in  craft,  for  all  the  world  like  new- 
prest  men  in  a  tender." 

"  Well  my  man,  it '»  the  Admiral's  order." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  but  when  the  Admiral  strikes  his  flag,  he 's  never  refused 
liberty  to  land  ;  and  now  the  pennant's  down,  he 's  no  right  to  stop  our 
leave,  and  prevent  us  spending  our  money  like  men  !" 

It 's  too  late  now,"  returned  the  Lieutenant,  "  nor  can  the  order  be 
now  recalled  by  Sir  Home  Popham  himself." 

"  I  tells  you  what  it  is,  Sir ;  I  dont  know  what  the  Admiral  can 
call  or  recall,  but  I  knows  this,  instead  of  calling  him  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  they  ought  to  a-called  him— Sir  Pop' em  home!" 


TAKING  IT  EASY. 

On  the  morning  after  the  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the  Temcraire, 
in  Beerhaven,  upon  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  which,  by  the  intrepidity 
and  firmness  of  Rear-Adm.  Campbell  and  his  officers,  was  quickly 
suppressed,  the  ship's  company  of  the  Vengeance  (74),  who  had  for 
some  days  been  in  secret  and  seditious  intercourse  with  the  crew  of 
the  former,  were  seen  before  the  time  usually  allowed  for  breakfast 
had  expired  "  coming  aft  in  a  body."  The  lieutenant  and  two  mid- 
shipmen of  the  watch  were  the  only  officers  at  the  time  upon  deck, 
the  rest  were  at  breakfast  below ;  but  when  the  captain,  who  was 
reading  in  his  cabin,  perceived  the  men  crowding  en  masse  on  the 
qunrtor-deck,  he  quietly  arose  from  his  seat,  and  with  book  in  hand 
and  head  uncovered,  came  out  upon  deck,  and  coolly  inquired  their 
"  business." 

"  Why,  Sir,"  said  the  captain  of  the  forecastle,  who  acted  on  the  oc- 
casion as  spokesman,  "  we  hears  as  how  the  ship's  ordered  abroad — the 
West  Ingees,  they  say — and  the  ship's  company  wishes  to  know  whe- 
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ther  it  'a  true,  or  no  more  nor  a  galley  packet  ;•  for  you  see,  Sir,  in  time 
o'  peace,  they  doesn't  altogether  look  upon  it  as  a  fair  matter,  'twixt 
man  and  man,  to  be  sent  out  o'  the  land  ! 

"  'Pon  my  word,"  replied  the  captain,  "  this  is  the  first  intimation 
I've  had  of  the  matter.  But  all  I  know  is  this,  whether  East  or  West 
Indies,  wherever  I 'm  ordered,  I  go ;  and  wherever  /  go,  you  go !  Come, 
come,  down  below — down,  my  lads,  your  cocoa 's  cooling,"  good-hu- 
mouredly  added  the  undaunted  Duff,  returning  into  his  cabin,  without 
once  looking  behind  to  see  if  the  ship's  company  had  dispersed  and  fol- 
lowed his  advice. 

Pleased  with  the  manly  candour  of  their  captain,  the  tars  returned 
without  a  murmur  below.  The  conduct  of  both  captain  and  crew  was 
duly  appreciated  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  for  though  subse- 
quently sent  to  the  West  Indies,  the  ship  was  not  disgraced,  as  others 
of  the  squadrons  were,  by  having  a  ringleader  hung  at  her  foreyard- 
arnj,  on  the  day  when,  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  six  out  of 
sixteen  of  the  Temerairc'x  misguided  and  mutinous  crew  at  Spithead, 
forfeited  their  lives  in  the  face  of  the  fleet. 

The  well-known  anecdotef  told  of  the  late  Adm.  Cornwallis,  when 
in  command  of  the  Canada  (74),  might,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
be  adduced  to  prove  that  in  cases  of  premeditated  mutiny,  a  good  hu- 
moured coolness,  an  apparent  sang-froid  of  manner,  will  sometimes  do 
more  with  Jack,  than  all  the  marines  under  arms  with  ball  and  bayonet. 
The  one,  naturally  acting  on  and  humouring  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the 
tar,  stifles  sedition.  His  fancy  being  tickled,  he  forgets  his  grievances, 
whether  imaginary  or  real,  and  his  better  feelings  imperceptibly 
predominate  ;  whilst  the  other  method  only  tends  to  confirm  mu- 
tinous thoughts,  and  leads,  if  not  at  once  to  open  rupture,  to  a 
continuance  of  sour  and  dissatisfied  feelings  not  easily  allayed ;  for 
though  an  officer  should  be  always  prepared  to  meet  any  disaster, 
mutiny  should  be  the  last  thing  he  should  show  his  ship's  company  he 
expected. 


•  Galley  rumour. 

t  The  Canada's  ship's  company  addressed  a  "  round-robin"  to  their  commander, 
wherein  they  declared,  to  a  man,  tli.it  they  would  not  fire  a  gun  till  they  were  paid.  Capt. 
Cornwallis,  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter.  "  turned  the  hands  up,"  and  thus  laconically  ha- 
rangued them.  "  My  lad*  !  the  ship  will  Ik?  paid  when  we  return  into  port  ;  and  as  to 
your  not  fighting,  1  oofr  hope  wc  may  Coll  in  with  the  largest  first-rate  out  of  t  rance,  for 
1  'm  positive,  the  devil  himself  could  not  keep  you  from  tearing  her  to  pieces.''  The  Jack  t 
were  so  tickled  with  this  tar-like  compliment,  that  they  one  and  all  returned  to  tlwir 
duty,  perfectly  satisfied  with  themselves  and  their  captain. 

-fiat  V7ri  btw  Juun,'ij.,>il  -»iiT  >   iff  r  ,  ■  7;  t»t 
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RECOLLECTIONS  IN  QUARTERS. 
CAPTAIN  CIllCIITON.* 

"  Ci<J  che  luce  nan  e  scmpre  orp.V 

Capt.  Montaou,  a  young  htatf  officer,  was  seated  in  his  apartment 
in  Dublin  Castle,  when  he  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  his  dour,  and  a  low 
pleasant  voice  requested  admittance,  if  Capt.  Muntngn  were  "at  home." 
Permissiun  to  enter  being  granted,  a  stranger  made  his  appearance, 
young,  well-looking,  elegantly  formed,  and  apparently  military.  There 
is  a  free-musonry  amongst  military  men  which  can  dispense  with 
churlish  tonus  ;  and  in  iis  frank  and  friendly  spirit  Capt.  Montagu  re- 
quested an  explanation  of  this  unexpected  visit.  The  stranger,  apolo- 
gizing for  the  intrusion,  mentioned  what  business  had  occasioned  it ; 
but,  as  Capt.  Moutagu  proved  not  to  be  the  person  to  whom  he  should 
have  applied,  a  conversation  upon  desultory  topics  ensued,  in  which  the 
unknown  proved  himself  the  most  elegant,  well-principled,  highly-in- 
formed, noble-spirited,  and  honourably-minded  cavalier  in  existence. 
Montagu  was  fascinated ;  could  not  comprehend  in  what  "  dark  un- 
fathomed  cave  of  ocean"  this  "  gem  of  purest  ray"  had  hitherto  lain 
perdu,  positively  envied  the  felicity  of  those  who  had  the  honour  to 
term  him  friend,  but  resolved  ut  all  events  to  secure  to  himself  such 
an  acquisition  in  the  social  line.  It  so  happened  that  his  visitor  also 
needed  a  friend,  being,  us  ht  said,  a  stranger  in  Ireland ;  therefore, 
when  he  rose  to  depart,  Montagu  gave  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  his 
apartments,  and  requesting  to  know  where  he  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  returning  his  call,  the  stranger  presented  his  card,  Capt.  Crichton, 
— Dragoon  Guards,  Bilton's  Hotel,  backville  Street.  Montagu  consult- 
ed the  Army  List,  and  therein  found  his  new  friend  as  Ins  card  speci- 
fied, a  Captain  of  the — Dragoon  Guards.  Of  course  he  was  now  in  Ire- 
land, on  leave  of  absence.  Bilton's  Hotel  was  extremely  fashionable ; 
and,  in  brief,  Capt.  Montagu  was  better  satisfied  with  this  day's  achieve- 
ment, than  if  he  had  dined  and  danced  all  the  preceding  evening  at 
Lord  Combermere's,  or  Lord  Wellesley's.  Capt.  Crichton's  call  was 
quickly  returned,  and  the  young  frientis  became  inseparable.  Mon- 
tagu took  the  stranger  with  him  every  where,  to  the  Mess,  the  Com- 
mander-ia-cliief 's,  the  Castle,  the  Park  on  a  field-day,  Morrison's  and 
the  Rotunda  on  a  ball  night,  and,  in  short,  exhibited  his  rura  avis  on 
every  occasiou  :  now,  every  body  knows,  who  knows  any  thing  at  all, 
that  occasions  for  exhibiting  one's  self  or  others,  are  n  plenty  as  black- 
berries," iu  merry  Dublin.  Crichton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  far  frorn 
ungrateful :  he  returned  his  friend's  kindness  by  the  display  of  fnsci- 
nating  manners,  powers,  and  accomplishments,  till,  in  fact,  David  and 
Jouathau,  with  every  other  ancient  worthy,  Pylades  and  Orestes,  Da- 
mon and  Pythias  included,  were  eclipsed  on  the  rolls  of  amity  by  the 
cronyship  of  our  heroes. 

In  process  of  time,  business  took  Capt.  Crichton  across  the  seas  into 
England,  and  into  Derbyshire  too,  which,  by  the  most  fortunate  chance 
in  the  world,  happened  to  be  the  very  county  wherein  resided  Lord  Pen- 


*  With  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the  parties,  this  story  is  founded  on  fact ,  and 
the  incidents  at  the  time  caused  much  amusement  to  the  staff  of  Dublin  Castle. — Kn. 
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1  yon,  the  uncle  of  Capt.  Montagu ;  of  course  that  estimable  friend  deemed 
it  incumbent  on  him  t  >  furnish  the  paraxon  of  allies  with  introductory 
letters  to  his  near  and  dear  relations  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  most 
winning  and  superb  of  British  officers  accepted  the  splendid  hospitalitits 
of  Trevallyan  Castle.  Capt.  Crichton  thought  himself,  as  well  he 
might,  in  tolerable  quarters  at  Lord  Penlyon's  ;  there  he  was  housed 
iu  a  magnificent  abode,  feasted  at  an  abundant  and  luxurious  table, 
caressed  by  his  noble  ho*t  and  hostess;  and,  (shall  we  say?)  courfetl  by 
the  elegant  and  lovely  cousins  of  his  friend.  The  Aliases  De  Gray 
were  perfectly  fascinated,  as  of  course  most  young  ladies  would  have 
been,  with  an  elegant  y<  uth,  a  Captain  of  Dragoons,  and  one,  who 
could  fence,  and  dance  quadrilles,  ride,  and  play  at  chess  and  billiards, 
draw,  and  sing,  and  **  strike  the  light  guitar,"  and  speak  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  his  mother-tongue,  in  which,  by  the  bye, 
he  was  especially  fluent ;  besides,  he  was  well  read  in  the  modern  British 
Poets;  and  Lord  Penlyon's  domestic  chaplain  averred,  that  the  talented 
guest  of  liis  patron  spoke  Latin  and  Greek  like  a  Roman,  and  under- 
stood the  works  of  yEschylus  and  Terence,  better  than  their  authors  ! 
He  talked  also  of  the  glory  he  had  sought  "  at  the  cannon's  mouth," 
of  the  perils  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  "  i"  the  imminent  deadly 
breach/*  and,  by  the  lustre  of  his  exploits  tarnished  those  of  the  Black 
Prince,  Bayard",  the  Campeador,  and  the  "  Great  Captain  of  the  age" 
himself. 

"  And  what  think  you  of  the  Captain?"  said  Miss  Emily  De  Gray 
to  Miss  Maria,  as  they  were  one  afternoon  making  their  toilet  for  din- 
ner, at  the  same  time  dreading  her  sister's  reply.  "  / why  Emily 
what  should  I  tliink,  but  that  he  is  the  Admirable  Crichton!"  "  Ah, 
Maria !  1  'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so  ?"  "  Why,  Emily,  why  .'"  "  Be- 
cause, on  the  whole,  I  fancy  he  pays  me  greater  attention."  "  Nay,  I 
don't  see  that  at  all;  and,  moreover,  I  don't  believe  that  the  Admi- 
rable Crichton  is  '  a  marrying  man.' "  "  Why  not  ?  "  "  Cannot  you 
guess  ?  There  never  is  more  than  one  Phoenix  in  the  world  at  a  time, 
and  therefore,  you  know,  it  never  meets  with  its  mate  !" 

Miss  Maria  De  Gray  was  perfectly  correct  in  her  surmise.  Capt. 
Crichton  was  nol  a  "  marrying  man  ;"  he  found  being  quartered  upon 
Lord  Penlyon  an  amazingly  pleasant,  convenient,  and  economical  mode 
of  living;  Trevallyan  Castle  was  magnifique.  He  envied  his  friend 
Montagu  the  occasional  reversion  of  so  agreeable  an  abode ;  it  was  Pa- 
radise to  a  barrack— elysium  to  lodgings  in  any  of  the  fashionable  places 
of  military  resort.  Its  family  and  social  circles  were  company  far  more 
angelic  than  dull  coteries  of  his  brother  officers  ;  but  why,  when  the  Ad- 
mirable Crichton  could  obtain  all  these  advantages  for  nothing,  he  was  to 
burden  himself  and  regiment  with  a  u /'/<•,  he  really  could  not  imagine. 
Behold  then  the  Admirable  Crichton  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  court- 
ing my  lord  aud  lady,  flattering  their  daughters,  corresponding  with 
their  nephew,  perplexing  the  Chaplain  ;  the  aim  of  one  sex,  the  envy 
of  the  other ;  behold  him  jesting,  laughing,  singing,  dancing,  quoting, 
reciting,  hunting,  riding,  reading,  writing,  eating,  angling,  walking, 
lionizing,  chaperoning ;  and  after  the  fatigues  of  the  pleasurable  day, 
chaperoned  in  turn  to  his  princely  dormitory  by  the  Groom  of  the 
Chambers,  bearing  before  him  a  couple  of  wax  tapers,  in  richly-chased 
candlesticks  of  massy  silver  ! 
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In  due  time  arrived  the  period,  the  fatal  period,  in  which  Capt. 
Crichton's  business,  as  he  averred,  was  arranged.    What  had  been  its 

nature ;  when,  how,  and  by  whom  settled ;  aud,  indeed,  whether 
such  had  ever  existed,  remained  a  profound  mystery  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Penlyon.  Nevertheless,  Crichton's  affairs  being,  as  he  asserted, 
all  arranged,  depart  he  must,  and  to  Dublin  too!  Lord  Penlyou 
thought  he  had  an  astonishing  long  leave  of  absence  ;  but  was  grate- 
ful for  the  aflfoction  evinced  by  the  young  dragoon  towards  his  fa- 
vourite nephew;  and  thp  hospitable  nobleman,  as  our  hero  mount- 
ed his  horse  for  the  melancholy  purpose  of  quitting  Castle  Trevull- 
van,  extended  his  hand,  and  grasping^  that  of  the  Captain  with  a  real 
Knglish  shake,  exclaimed, — "  My  dear  fellow,  my  dear  Cricliton, 
let  us  see  yon  again  as  soon  ;is  possible  T*  The  young  gentleman  pro- 
mised to  return  as  speedily  as  military  duties  would  permit,  at  the 
same  time  throwing  out  mournful  hints  respecting  his  expectations  of 
being  ordered  off  with  his  regiment,  upon  foreign  service ;  then, 
warmly  expressing  his  gratitude  to  Lord  and  Lady  Penlyon  for  the 
hospitality  of  which  he  hud  already  partaken,  he  set  spurs  to  his  steed 
and  rode  off. 

How  many  tears  were  shed  for  his  departure  by  the  Misses  de  Gray ; 
how  many  profferred  OMfolations  were  rejected ;  how  many  pet  kit- 
tens and  loves  of  lap-dogs  were  voted  "  odious  creatures  ;**  and  how 
many  gaieties,  in  the  form  of  rural  balls  and  fetes,  were  spurned,  from 
mere  vexation,  by  the  two  deserted  belles,  have  not  reached  our  ears. 
A  mournful  void  was  certainly  left  in  the  social  circle  of  Trevallvaii 
Castle. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  Crichton's  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  was,  as 
usual,  in  the  apartment  of  Capt.  Montagu,  and  conversing  with  his 
friend,  when  Major  Dennett  was  announced.  This  gentleman  be- 
longed to  a  regiment  lately  quartered  in  Dublin.  He  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  Montagu  ;  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time ;  and  now 
made  his  first  visit  to  him  immediately  on  his  arrival.  Of  course  the 
gentlemen  met  as  friends ;  but  Capt.  Crichton  appeared  beyond  mea- 
sure perturbed  and  even  dismayed.  The  Major  glanced  fiercely  at 
him ;  Crichton's  visage  became  red  and  deadly  white  by  turns ;  he 
trembled,  cast  down  his  eyes,  bit  his  lips,  twirled  his  hat,  muttered 
a  word  or  two;  hesitated, — stopped, — and,  finally,  catching  up  his 
cane,  rushed  from  the  room  without  saying  so  much  as,  "  Good  morn- 
ing" to  his  "  best  friend  in  the  universe  !"  Montagu  was  petrified  with 
astonishment.  The  thought  struck  him,  that  possibly  a  debt  of  honour 
not  yet  honourably  cancelled,  or  a  challenge  refused,  might  cause  the 
extraordinary  conduct  of  his  friend  at  the  sight  of  Dennett ;  aud  he 
was  about  to  enquire,  when  the  Major  spoke  : — 

"  Impudent  scoundrel !  he  has  just  saved  me  the  trouble  of  kicking 
him  out  of  doors.  Pray,  Montagu,  how  came  you  and  that  vhl.low 
on  such  a  familiar  footing?"—"  Fellow!  That  j'ell<mt  as  you  call 
him,  has  long  been  one  of  my  most  particular  friends !" — "  Has  he  ? 
Then,  perhaps,  you  can  tell  me  who  and  what  he  is  ?" — "  Certainly  ; 
that  fellow  ii  Capt.  Crichton  of  the  — —  Dragoon  Guards." — "  Ay, 
so  I  thought.  Now  I  happen  to  know  Crichton,  and  can  tell  you  he  is 
at  this  moment  with  his  regiment  in  England.  Your  particular  friend 
was  his  valkt  !"  M.  L.  B. 
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"  * 

,  i„  ,   ,  MILITARY  SURVEYING.* 

There  is  do  branch  of  military  science  in  which  so  rapid  and  extra- 
ordinary an  improvement  ha*  been  effected  in  our  service  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  as  in  the  delineation  of  ground  for  tactical  purposes.  The 
very  creation,  indeed,  of  the  art  of  military  surveying  and  drawing  in 
the  staff  departments  of  the  British  army,  is  to  be  referred  to  a  period 
less  distant  than  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolutionary  war. 
Up  to  that  epoch,  military  drawing,  like  almost  every  other  branch  of 
strategical  science,  had  been  altogether  unknown  or  disregarded  in  our 
service,  \Vben  the  lirst  campaign  opened  in  Flanders  in  1793.  if  the 
whole  British  army  had  been  searched  for  the  means  of  laying  down  a 
range  of  country  w  ith  a  view  to  military  operations,  we  are  convinced 
not  a  dozen  officers  would  have  been  found  in  our  ranks  who  were  capa- 
ble nf  reading  a  survey,  not  one  individual  who  could  have  assisted  in 
qmpil  itfpn.  The  reign  of  ignorance  in  our  service  terminated  with 
the  misfortunes  of  that  and  the  following  year;  and  every  scientific 
British  soldier  of  this  day  points  to  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794,  as 
the  dear-lM>ught  experience  upon  which  the  late  illustrious  commander- 
in-chief  founded  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  reform  in 
the  constitution  of  our  army;  a  conviction  followed  by  unceasing  exer- 
tion <>n  his  part,  and  crowned  with  lasting  and  splendid  success. 

When  the  military  establishments  of  Great  Britain  were  first  taught, 
under  such  auspices,  to  assume  a  new  and  scientific  character,  the  or- 
ganization of  a  special  school  of  instruction  for  young  officers  of  the 
staff  was  a  primary  object  of  attention.  The  results  of  this  institution 
and  the  progress  of  intelligence  which  it  nourished,  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  unsuspicious  testimony  of  a  celebrated  French 
writer 

The  pupils  of  this  school  were  tried,  for  me  first  time,  in  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition. They  wore  of  the  greater  service  on  mat  occasion,  as  at  the  time  the  British 
staff  were  in  total  ignorance  of  the  manner  of  directing  the  march  of  troops,  and 
of  choosing,  on  a  rapid  survey  of  ground,  the  most  advantageous  positions  and 
routes.  The  success  of  the  first  pupils  of  the  school  for  the  staff  opened  the 
'  •  ovemuicnl  to  the  importance  of  such  an  institution;  it  was  rendered  per- 
manent, and  united  to  the  school  which  had  just  been  founded  for  cadets  for  the 
infantry  and  cavalry,  the  whole  establishment  being  termed  the  Military  College. 

•'  VVhnn  Im  istprrthinril  to  Portugal  and  Spain  were  undertaken,  the  staff  of 
the  Unu>h  army  was  abundantly  supplied  with  these  officers,  who,  though  young 
uured  by  Uieir  services  in  Egypt,  and  experience  acquired  in 
the  execution  of  the  various  works,  of  which  we.  have  given  an  idea.  These 
officers  were  attached  in  equal  numbers  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  army. 

"  When  the  arms,  occupying  any  position,  was  about  to  advance,  following 
a  given  direction,  all  the  officers  of  the  quarter-raaster-general's  staff,  charged  with 
making  reeonnoissances,  immediately  moved  forward,  and  distributed  the  coun- 
try to  be  surveyed  anion*:  thera  ;  each  advanced  in  die  route  pointed  put  to  him, 
and  pushed  his  reconnoissance  at  least  one  day's  march  in  front  of  the  army  ; 
about  nve  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  all  returned  to  the  head-quarters  of  their 
department,  and  delivered  over  their  sketches  to  other  officers,  who  were  charged 
with  the  business  of  making  thera  agree,  to  form  one  general  plan.    On  this  the 
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quarter-master-general  and  the  commander  of  the  forces  traced  the  routes  to  be 

followed,  and  the  positions  to  be  taken  up  by  the  troops  when  put  in  motion 
next  day.  The  same  ineaus  were  employed  for  procuring,  with  extreme  rapi- 
dity, the  general  and  detailed  plan  of  ground,  upon  which  an  action  was  about 
to  take  place. 

"The  hasty  composition  of  a  general  plan  of  this  kind,  formed  of  elements 
collected  by  different  officers,  who  each  jwrformed  their  portion  of  it  without 
connexion  with  the  others,  was  rendered  possible,  and  even  easy,  because  the 
officers  had  been  instructed  in  the  same  school,  were  habituated  to  judge  of 
heights  and  distances,  and  of  the  features  of  ground,  upon  the  same  principles, 
and  were  accustomed  to  describe  analogous  objects  by  the  same  signs,  and  to 
draw  them  on  the  same  scale." 

"  Dupin,  Force  MUUaire  de  la  Grande  Bretagne." 

There  could  not  be  a  more  striking  exemplification  of  the  value  of  a 
great  national  system  of  education  for  the  officers  of  our  army  than  is 
afforded  in  the  last  part  of  these  remarks.  Ever  since  the  foundation 
of  the  two  departments  of  the  Military  College,  the  art  of  military  sur- 
veying and  drawing  in  this  country  has  been  constantly  and  rapidly 
advancing  towards  perfection.  At  the  College,  every  opportunity  was 
seized,  from  the  outset,  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  of  fo- 
reigners. Gen.  Jurry,  u  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  had  for  many  years 
conducted  the  Royal  Military  School  of  Prussia,  was  the  first  able 
instructor  at  our  new  establishment  in  the  principles  of  delineating 
ground;  and  other  masters  of  the  German  schools  were  subsequently 
employed  in  the  same  manner :  while  every  watchful  attention  was 
directed  to  extract  from  the  writings  and  plans  of  continental  officers 
whatever  could  be  advantageously  engrafted  upon  our  own  system. 

By  the  course  thus  pursued,  while  the  foundation  of  our  skill  and 
knowledge  was  foreign,  the  superstructure  has  become  essentially  na- 
tional ;  and  we  differ  in  style  and  method  from  the  military  of  the  con- 
tinent, as  widely  as  we  rival  them  closely  in  science  and  beauty  of  exe- 
cution. In  this  lust  respect,  indeed,  of  beautiful  execution,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  thut  the  specimens 
of  the  art  exhibited  at  our  national  institution,  excel  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  continent ;  and  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  inspect- 
ing examples  of  topographical  drawing  from  the  military  schools  of 
Germany  and  France,  will  at  once  attest  the  justice  of  our  assertion, 
that  thev  are,  in  all  the  essentials  of  expression  and  neatness,  far  infe- 
rior to  trie  average  degree  of  excellence  attained  by  the  pupils  of  the 
British  College.  In  one  brunch  of  manual  topography,  however,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  French,  at  least,  are  still  our  sujnriors ;  we  mean 
in  engraving  their  delineation  of  ground.  This  is  a  department,  and 
no  important  one,  of  the  art,  in  which  our  engravers,  from  want,  per- 
haps, of  sufficient  courage  and  practice,  are  sadly  deficient ;  nor  can  we 
instance  a  single  map  or  plan  from  the  burin  of  an  English  artist,  which 
deserves  to  be  compared  with  some  of  the  latest  works  of  the  French. 
We  would  poiut  especially  to  the  published  surveys  of  the  Isle  of  Klbo 
by  the  French  engineers,  nnd  to  the  map  of  Corsica,  in  several  large 
sheets,  engraved  and  printed  by  authority,  at  the  Depot  General  de 
fa  Guerre,  in  l'aris,  as  beautiful  examples  of  graphic  execution.  The 
plans  of  Caprnia.  and  some  of  the  other  small  islands  on  the  Tuscan 
coast,  in  this  work,  are,  for  delicacy  and  truth  of  touch,  perfect  gems  of 
art.  To  this  acknowledgment,  we  may  add  that  the  atlas  which  ac- 
companies Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cvr's  Memoir  of  the  War  in  Catalonia 
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in  1808,  forms  by  far  the  best  executed  series  of  engraved  plans  of  bat- 
tles and  operations  which  we  have  ever  seen.  These  plans  are  models 
in  their  kind,  both  of  the  delineation  of  ground  and  the  operation  of 
troops ;  and  they  have  the  rare  merit  or  telling  the  story  of  every 
movement  and  affair  so  intelligibly,  as  scarcely  to  require  any  reference 
to  the  letter-press.* 

The  absence  of  any  publications  of  military  topography  in  this  coun- 
try, which  are  at  all  worthy  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  art  in  our 
schools,  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mere  business  of  delineation,  and, 
until  the  appearance  of  the  excellent  little  volume  before  us,  we  have 
not  possessed  a  single  good  English  manual  of  instruction,  either  on  the 
general  science  of  military  surveying  itself,  or  the  mechanical  and  sub- 
ordinate art  of  committing  its  results  to  paper.  It  is  notorious  in  our 
service,  that  no  other  means  have  hitherto  been  afforded  to  an  officer  of 
the  Line,  for  qualifying  himself  for  the  duties  of  the  staff  in  this  branch 
of  education,  or  for  refreshing  and  improving  any  defective  information 
which  he  may  have  acquired  from  hasty  practice  in  the  field,  or  copying 
the  plans  of  others,  than  by  renewing  his  studies  at  the  Senior  De- 
partment of  the  College,  at  Sandhurst.  It  has  often  been  a  subject  of 
regret  that,  for  young  officers,  unable  from  the  calls  of  regimental  and 
foreign  service,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  course  of  instruction 
at  that  establishment,  no  text  book  of  general  principles  and  practical 
details  on  military  surveying  has  yet  been  provided,  and  we  hail  the 
appearance  of  this  unpretending  little  volume,  therefore,  as  a  most  use- 
ful present  to  the  class  of  students  to  whom  it  is  dedicated — u  the 
Junior  Officers  of  the  British  Army."  It  will  in  a  great  degree  supply 
a  want  in  the  portable  library  of  the  subaltern  whether  in  home  or  in 
foreign  quarters  ;  it  will  furnish  him  with  many  invaluable  directions 
for  the  iifee  of  his  instruments,  and  the  process  of  learning  to  sketch 
during  the  peaceful  leisure  which  should  be  devoted  to  professional  im- 
provement; and,  even  if  he  has  already  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the 
art.  it  will  much  facilitate  his  practice,  nnd  assist  him  with  a  variety  of 
hints,  which  are  evidently  the  result  of  great  experience  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Without  attempting  any  regular  analysis  of  a  work  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  offer  an  abridgment  for  any  useful  purpose,  we  shall  content 
ours  with  giving  our  readers  a  general  table  of  its  contents,  and 
recommending  the  volume  itself  to  the  attention  which  it  deserves: 
while,  however,  we  shall  offer  a  few  comments  on  a  point  or  two,  where- 
in we  suspect  that  we  are  not  altogether  agreed  in  opinion  with  the 
wr.ter.  The  treatise  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  may 
be  said  to  relate  entirely  to  civil,  and  the  second  to  military  surveying  : 
an  arrangement  sufficiently  appropriate,  since,  however  distinct  the 
trOkfriefts  of  the  military  draughtsman  from  that  of  the  trigonometrical 
surveyor,  it  is  certain  that  both  should  be  conducted  upon  the  same 
primary  principle*,  and  that  no  officer  can  thoroughly  understand  the 
science  of  rapid  ilelineation,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  more  ela- 
borate and  accurate  processes  of  triangulation,  and  with  the  use  of  the 
rurm-nts  by  which  they  are  performed.  We  have,  first  therefore, 
a  brief  course  of  instruction  for  trigonometrical  surveying  by  the  theodo- 
lite and  chain,  with  a  necessary  description  of  those  instruments,  and 

•  \\  Uh  these  may  also  be  classed  the  highly  finished  plans  comprised  in  the  Atlas 
nttached  to  Marshal  Suchct's  recently- published .Memoires." — Ed. 
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the  maimer  of  using  them,  and  keeping  the  field-book  of  distances  and 
angles;  and  next,  proper  directions  for  laving  down  the  triangulation 
on  paper  frw  tt.e  field-book  by  the  protractor,  or  plotting,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called.  A  following  chapter  details  the  nature  of  the  plane 
table,  and  its  uses  in  the  field  for  filling  up  the  features  of  ground  and 
the  details  of  country  within  the  triangles  already  obtained  ;  and  the 
student  is  thence  led  to  the  first  approach  from  civil  to  military  sur- 
veying, by  the  adaptation  of  the  plane  table  to  the  whole  business  of 
planning,  without  any  previous  triangulation  by  the  theodolite  and  pro- 
tractor. Some  general  remarks  conclude  the  instructions  for  linear  or 
horizontal  surveying,  and  are  followed  by  an  essay  on  vertical  drawing, 
or  the  depicting  of  terrestrial  elevations — in  common  parlance  the  slopes 
of  hills  and  mountains,  and  ''  an  investigation  of  a  true  scale  of  shaae" 
for  describing  theiu  ;  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  presently  revert.  A 
most  valuable  chapter  on  the  method  of  drawing  hills  and  sketching 
them  on  the  ground,  or  from  nature,  and  another  on  topographical 
minutiae,  and  further  remarks  on  light  and  shade,  close  the  book  on 
civil  surveying. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume,  which  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
military  practice  of  the  art,  commences  with  a  division  of  sketches  into 
two  kinds : 

"  First,  die  rapid  sketch  of  a  position  in  advance,  or  of  a  battle  immediately 
after  it  is  fought,  to  be  sent  widi  the  despatches,  or  of  a  line  of  route,  &c.&c. 
Tin-He  may  be  done  secretly,  with  but  little  assistance  from  instruments,  some- 
times without  any  :  and  as  they  are  to  serve  only  a  transient  purpose,  much 
latitude  must  be  allowed  to  tfjose  who  perform  such  service.  Secondly,  such 
sketches,  or  rather  surveys,  as  may  be  undertaken  by  officers  at  periods  of  greater 
leisure;  yet  not  admitting  of  a  numerous  party,  with  elaborate  instruments  being 
employed  upon  them,  and  also  frequently  requiring  some  degree  of  secrcsy." 

Of  the  more  rapid  description  of  sketches,  the  author  properly  ob- 
serves, that  very  little  accuracy  is,  from  the  defective  manner  of  their 
execution,  to  be  expected.  They  aspire  to  little  more  than  to  furnish 
an  intelligible  idea  of  a  particular  position,  of  the  course  of  a  line  of 
route,  or  of  the  great  features  and  general  character  of  a  tract  of  coun- 
try. Though  most  commonly  taken  without  instruments  and  by  the  eye 
alone,  he  might  have  observed  that  such  sketches  will,  of  course,  be 
best  performed  by  those  who  are  most  habituated  to  estimate  bearings 
and  distances  and  features  of  ground,  by  practice  and  skill  in  the  more 
elaborate  use  and  observation  of  instrumental  results.  In  fact,  the 
power  of  sketching  with  any  approach  to  truth  on  emergency  without 
instruments,  cannot  possibly  be  attained  otherwise  than  by  the  constant 
habit  of  laying  down  a  country  with  them  : — a  fact  which,  though  al- 
most self-evident,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
young  officers,  who,  misled  by  the  common  cry  of  the  ignorant  against 
the  '  pedantries  of  science,'  are  too  apt  to  imbibe  an  implicit  credence 
in  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  coup-d'ecil,  and  to  imagine  that  a  pencil 
and  paper,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  hand  gallop,  arc  the  only  instruments 
needed  for  *  heaven-born'  genius.  Our  author  attempts  little  instruc- 
tion for  the  '  flying  sketch  ;'  well  knowing  that  the  military  draughts- 
man, whose  practice  has  been  most  diligently  matured  upon  scientific 
and  accurate  principles,  will  acquire  from  the  lessons  of  exjwrience,  the 
greatest  facilities  for  rapid  and  correct  execution  in  the  absence  of  every 
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other  aid  and  resource.  Confining  his  principal  attention,  therefore,  to 
the  most  accurate  modes  of  military  sketching  which  admits  of  being 
generally  employed  in  the  field,  our  author  fully  describes  the  use  of 
the  small  ami  portable  instruments  which  are  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose ; — the  surveying  compass,  the  reflecting  semicircle,  and  the  pocket- 
sextant,  for  the  determination  of  angles  and  hearings;  and  the  plane 
table,  or  the  common  snuare  sketching  case,  (the  surface  of  which  forms 
quite  a  sufficient  rest  for  the  paper  or  asses'  skin)  to  lay  in  the  work, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  ivory  protractor,  a  scale,  and  a  pair  of  common 
measuring  compasses.  1 

We  have  hitherto  described  only  those  parts  of  the  volume  which  re- 
late to  the  surveying  and  laying  down  ot  horizontal  bearings  and  dis- 
tances, and  have  purposely  reserved,  to  throw  together  in  this  place,  the 
few  comments  which  we  desire  to  offer  on  the  author's  instructions  for 
vertical  delineation,  or  the  sketching  of  Ground*  In  his  " investiga- 
tion of  a  true  scale  of  shade"  for  describing  the  relative  steepness  of 
the  slopes  of  hills,  he  has  recourse  to  diagrams,  with  considerable  and 
very  unnecessary  labour  to  demonstrate  by  the  natural  fall  of  perpen- 
dicular light  upon  oblique  planes,  that  the  illumination  of  the  latter 
will  be  in  such  proportion  with  their  inclination  to  the  horizon  as  to 
leave  slopes  at  an  angle  of  GO9  in  mid-darkness,  between  a  horizontal 
and  a  perpendicular  surface.  And  therefore,  as  a  corollary  to  this  self- 
evident  proposition,  he  insists  that,  in  the  shading  of  plans,  pure  water 
indicating  tne  fulness  of  light,  and  undiluted  Indian  ink  its  total  ab- 
sence, these  materials  should,  for  the  expression  of  a  slope  of  60°,  be 
used  only  in  equal  volumes  ;  and  that,  to  represent  a  steepness  of  only 
45°,  teu  parts  of  water  must  be  mixed  with  little  more  than  four  of  ink. 

Now  the  first  objection  to  this  determination  of  "a  true  scale  of 
shade,"  is  the  utter  impossibility  of  reducing  it  with  any  effect  to  prac- 
tice for  military  purposes ;  since  to  depict  a  slope  of  20p,  which  presents 
a  formidable  and  dithcult  ascent  even  for  infantry,  it  allows  no  more 
than  six  parts  of  ink  to  a  hundred  of  water;  and  this  weak  dilution 
must  totally  fail  to  convey  to  the  eye  the  really  bold  and  prominent 
character  of  such  a  range  of  heights.  The  fact  is,  as  the  writer  himself 
admits,  that  a  slope  of  4o°  opposes  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  difficulties  to  mili- 
tary operations  ;  it  is  practically,  for  all  bodies  of  armed  men,  inaccessible ; 
and  ground  of  that  declivity  is  in  nature  generally  so  broken  and 
craggy  as  to  belong  to  the  order  of  rocks,  and  to  require  being  repre- 
sented as  such.  When  scales  of  shade  are  laid  down  for  military  sur- 
veys with  mathematical  precision,  according  to  the  angle  of  elevation, 
it  is  more  common,  and,  we  must  acid,  more  useful,  to  consider  45"  as 
the  maximum  of  shade  or  darkness ;  and  this  conventional  style  enables 
the  draughtsman  to  give  a  force  and  expression  to  his  ordinary  colour- 
ing of  ground,  which  not  even  alpiue  elevations  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  "  the  true  scale  of  shade."    We  are  far  from  denying  that 


•  Tt  would  be  an  insult  to  the  knowledge  of  our  scientific  readers  to  suppose  it  neces- 
sary to  remind  them,  but  it  may  be  tneful  to  the  young  soldier  here  to  explain,  that  the 
content*  of  a  military  survey  naturally  divide  tliemselv.s  under  two  heads  :  tho  first,  con- 
fined to  the  delineation  of  tiie  varieties  of  feature  which  mark  the  face  of  a  country  being 
technically  styled  Ground  ;  titc  oilier  comprising  the  representation  of  all  objects  what- 
ever which  cover  its  surface,  under  the  general  name  of  Detail. 
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the  dark  shading  usually  given  to  ground  of  all  kinds  for  this  same  pur- 
pose of  effect,  and  by  young  draughtsmen  especially,  is  grossly  over- 
charged ;  and  we  have  often  seen  with  a  smile  the  gentle  undulations 
of  our  English  hills  made  to  frown  very  absurdly  in  mountain  grandeur 
upon  the  sketches  of  ambitious  learners :  but  this  extravagance  is  im- 
mediately detected  by  an  experienced  eye  ;  the  very  water-courses,  and 
flow  of  river  and  rivulets,  which  cannot  be  rudely  disturbed  in  a  plan, 
from  the  "  even  tenor  of  their  way,"  are  sufficient  to  betray  and  rebuke 
the  error ;  and  the  true  brethren  of  the  craft  are  as  fully  agreed  on  the 
general  principles  which  should  regulute  the  gradual  intensity  of  shade 
from  slopes  of  five  to  forty-five  degrees,  as  if  their  colouring  were  gauged 
by  the  measurement  of  ink  and  water.  Besides,  to  restrict  any  fixed 
measurement  of  shade  to  Indian-ink  tints  only  and  the  brush,  is  to  adopt 
a  scale  which  is  often  unattainable  in  the  very  situations  in  which  the 
art  is  to  be  brought  into  its  most  important  uses  ;  for,  in  the  field,  the 
pen  or  lead-pencil  is  often  the  only  drawing  implement  which  can  be 
procured.  On  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  combining  the 
surveys  of  several  hands  on  the  same  plan  from  the  absence  of  "  crilain 
data"  of  shading,  or  rather,  the  impossibility  of  forcing  individuals  to 
follow  any  rules  inviolate,  we  fully  agree  with  our  author:  but  we  be- 
lieve this  difficulty  to  be  inherent  in  the  art,  and  susceptible  only  of 
removal  to  a  sufficient  degree  for  practical  purposes,  by  original  educa- 
tion in  a  common  school,  and  by  the  habit  of  sketching,  and  drawing  in 
classes,  whether  in  surveys  of  instruction,  or  on  staff  service  in  the  field. 

We  have  been  led,  however,  to  criticise  our  author's  investigation  of 
the  laws  of  shade,  less  to  cavil  at  a  theory  which  he  scarcely  means  ri- 
gidly to  adopt  in  practice,  than  because  it  seems,  from  some  other  passages 
in  his  work,  to  involve  an  opinion  on  the  general  principle  of  deline- 
ation in  military  surveys  to  which  we  cannot  assent.  In  his  remarks  on 
the  regulation  of  light  and  shade  in  plans,  he  frequently  appeals  (par- 
ticularly in  pages  UO, 92, 93, 99,  &c.)  to  the  rules  of  landscape  and  per- 
spective drawing,  and  to  the  tints  exhibited  by  nature  in  the  illumina- 
tion of  scenery  ;  but  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  the  shading  and  colouring  of  ground  for 
military  purposes,  the  appearance  of  lights  in  nature  is  just  the  last  thing 
which  the  student  should  attempt  to  follow,  if  he  would  avoid  being 
misled  himself,  and  misleading  others  to  endless  confusion  and  per- 
plexity. It  cannot,  in  our  view  of  the  subject,  be  too  often  forced  upon 
the  attention  cf  the  learner,  that  military  drawing  is  wholly  a  symboli- 
cal and  in  no  degree  a  picturesque  art.  In  sketching,  the  contour  of 
the  hills,  those  sweeping  lines  which  define  the  bounds  of  their  sum- 
mits and  their  bases,  which  mark  the  crests  (more  or  less  parallel  or 
irregular)  of  mid-slopes  and  under  features,  and  which  form  the  various 
connecting  links  of  elevated  ranges — all  these  positive  linear  demon- 
strations and  varieties  of  surface  are  of  course  to  be  copied  from  nature 
with  the  nicest  and  most  dexterous  accuracy — we  had  almost  said  with 
the  most  fastidious  observation  of  n  geometrical  ratio  and  proportional 
truth  to  the  original.  But  when  the  bounding  and  directing  Knes,  and 
the  intermediate  diversities  of  slopes  are  scrupulously  copied,  the  true 
military  draughtsman  has  done  with  nature  and  nature's  appearances. 
He  depicts  her  swelling  elevatious,  not  as  they  arc  lit  up  by  any  con- 
ceivable manner  in  which  the  sun's  rays  can  be  shed  upon  them,  but 
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simply  by  a  darkness  of  shading  proportioned  to  their  position  and  rela- 
tive steepness,  and  softened  off — merely  for  obtaining  the  better  effect, 
for  throwing  up  the  mountain  tops  to  the  eye,  and  giving  depth  to  the 
valleys — from  the  summits  to  the  base  of  each  ridge.  The  principle  of 
this  gradual  shading,  according  to  the  steepness  of  slopes,  is  as  simple 
and  intelligible  as  that  of  any  arithmetical  progression  :  it  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  real  fall  of  light  in  nature  ;  it  doei 
not — ox  at  least  should  not— pretend  to  represent  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
id  it  is  founded  solely  upon  a  conventional  understanding,  that  the 
degree  of  geometric  elevation  shall  be  expressed  by  relative  intensity 
of  colour.  The  true  breadth  of  a  slope  at  any  inclination  to  the  hori- 
zon being  precisely  laid  down  in  geographical  measurement,  the  amount 
of  that  angle,  or,  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  steepness,  is  at  once 
declared  by  the  darkness  of  the  colouring. 

It  really  appears  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  only  embarrassing  the  sub- 
ject with  needless  considerations,  and  destroying  the  simplicity  of  the 
principle,  to  mix  up  with  it  any  theory  of  "  vertical  light,"  as  it  is 
called — a  theory  which,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  no  landscape  in  na- 
ture ever  realized,  and  which,  if  it  were  a  true  copy  of  nature's  colour- 
ing, would  not  be  a  whit  more  intelligible,  significant,  or  serviceable  to 
a  military  eye,  than  it  is  already,  while  regarded  only  as  a  connected 
pictorial  table  of  heights  and  distances.  In  short,  it  would  not  lie  more 
absurd,  except  thut  the  absurdity  would  be  less,  familiar,  to  imagine 
that  a  sea-green  colouring  and  picturesque  outlines  of  billows  "  after 
nature,"  would  increase  the  worth  of  a  chart  in  the  estimate  of  the  ex- 
perienced seumau,  than  that  all  the  beauteous  tints  of  a  Claude,  or  the 
contrasted  lights  of  a  Rembrandt*  should  add  one  iota  of  value  to  a  plan 
in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific  soldier. 

It  can  only  have  been  from  a  misconception  of  the  true  object  of  mi- 
litary drawing,  and  the  yearning  of  mere  landscape  artists,  who,  in 
cultivating  it  as  a  profession,  have  desired  to  assimilate  its  opposite 
principles  to  those  of  their  oiiginal  and  more  favourite  pursuit,  that  it 
ever  entered  into  the  head  of  man  to  shade  the  slopes  of  hills  by  what  is 
termed  the  ,f  oblique  light,"  from  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  every 
plan  ;  or,  as  it  is  more  vulgarly  and  incorrectly  called,  "  in  light  and 
shade."  Our  author,  without  altogether  advocating  this  style,  does  not 
expose  its  total  unfitness  for  military  purposes  so  decidedly  as  we 
could  have  wished.  He  speaks  only  of  its  "  supposed  ambiguity,"  as  a 
reason  for  preferring  the  geometrical  shading — or  "vertical  light,"  as  he 
is  fond  of  calling  it ;  and  believes  there  is  only  "  one  valid  objection  to 
oblique  illumination,  and  that  is,  its  difficulty  of  execution."  Now  tve 
shall  also  state  only  one  valid  objection,  and  that  of  a  different  kind  ; 
its  utter  incapability  of  satisfying  the  eye  that  the  delineation  is  cor- 
rect. Let  die  two  sides  of  a  mountain  chain  meet  the  horizon  at  angles 
respectively  of  45°  and  5° ;  and  in  the  geometrical  style  of  elevation, 
the  proportional  length  of  the  slopes  and  the  depth  of  the  shade,  will 
form  a  double  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  draughtsman.  More- 
over, in  connected  chains,  this  check  is  multiplied,  until  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  gross  error  of  drawing  to  exist  without  its  being  immediately 
capable  of  detection,  by  describing  a  profile  across  the  chain  to  the  le- 
vel of  the  true  horizon  on  either  side,  or  even  by  the  mere  contradic- 
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tions  to  truth,  which  at  once  strike  the.  eye.  Hut,  in  the  oblique  light, 
there  is  no  such  c  heck,  because  the  long  and  the  short  slope  are  light 
or  dark,  according  to  position  only;  nor  is  it  possible  to  determine 
either  the  positive  degree  of  steepness  of  any  slope,  the  relative  height 
of  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  or  the  depth  of  any  two  valleys  with 
reference  to  the  general  level  of  the  country.  In  a  word,  this  style 
will  lead  the  young  or  not  very  skilful  draughtsman  inte.perpetual  con- 
fusion ;  it  can  atford  no  security  to  his  employers  against  the  error-  to 
which  it  tends,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  geometrical  principle  of  <« 
scription  which  should  regulate  all  military  surveys.  . 

In  the  hands  of  a  master  of  the  art,  we  admit,  some  part  of  these  ob- 
jections will  vanish  ;  and  we  have  seen  plans  in  this  style  of  the  Pyren- 
nean  country,  through  which  the  memorable  operations  of  July  and 
August,  1813,  were  conducted,  that  for  beauty  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression nothing  could  excel.  But  these  plans  were  by  the  hand  of, 
perhaps,  the  most  accomplished  draughtsman  in  our  service,  and  their 
excellence  is  no  argument  for  the  general  adoption  of  a  system,  of  which 
the  difficulties  must  baffle  all  ordinary  skill.  In  alpine  chains,  indeed, 
of  granite  formation,  in  which  the  mountain  summits  are  sharp  peaks, 
and  hare  no  breadth  of  table,  it  is,  perhaps,  generally  best  to  use  the 
oblique  light ;  but  this,  like  the  delineation  of  rocks,  is  only  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  and  induced  by  necessity,  because  such  peaked 
summits  do  not  admit  of  the  same  expression  as  ordinary  slopes.  The 
difficulty  of  execution  justly  ascribed  to  the  style  of  oblique  light  by 
our  author  is,  in  itself,  not  only,  as  he  candidly  acknowledges,  a  valid, 
but  we  will  add,  an  insuperable  objection  ;  because,  in  military  draw- 
ing, no  mode  of  expression  should  be  admitted  which  is  not  easily  ob- 
tainable by  ordinary  draughtsmen,  readily  intelligible  to  all,  thoroughly 
accurate  in  its  principle,  and  simple  and  invariable  in  practice. 

All  these  requisites,  the  mode  of  delineation  pursued  at  the  Military 
College,  and  which  has  become  so  general  in  our  service  as  to  deserve 
the  title  of  our  national  style  of  military  drawing,  appears  to  us  emi- 
nently to  combine.  When  its  principles  are  strictly  enforced,  it  pre- 
sents a  happy  medium  between  that  which  wantons  in  the  picturesque, 
and  the  crabbed  and  unmanageable  hieroglyphics  of  the  new  German 
system.  Into  the  merits  of  this  last  style,  winch  was  invented  by  the 
bite  Major  Lehman,  of  the  Saxon  army,  and  introduced  to  the  British 
military  world  by  the  able  and  ingenious  illustrations  of  Lieut.  Siborn. 
we  shall  not  at  present  enter,  farther  than  to  declare,  with  all  deference 
to  better  judgments,  our  conviction  that,  if  ever  it  should  be  in- 
troduced in  our  service,  it  will  be  found  utterly  inapplicable  to  general 
practice.  It  gives  for  every  angle  of  elevation  an  express  delineation 
by  the  comparative  thickness  and  distance  of  black  pen  strokes,  and 
thus  professes  to  determine  every  degree  of  ascent  with  mathematical 
precision,  iiut  the  time  requisite  for  attaining  this  needless  exactitude, 
must  put  the  endeavour  to  accomplish  it  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the 
field;  the  care  required  for  preserving  the  uniform  thickness  of  the 
strokes  in  the  same  slope,  the  difficulty  of  rendering  their  variation, 
when  desired,  distinct  and  ex\  re  in  a  rough  sketch,  and  the  labour 
requisite  even  to  read  a  plan  of  the  kind,  should  surely  all  be  received 
as  conclusive  arguments  against  the  practical  utility  of  the  method 
Nor  is  it  immaterial  to  observe,  while  we  justly  refuse  to  sacrifice  es- 
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itials  to  mere  pictnresque  effect,  that  the  superior 

~  swells  of  the  English  mode  of  shading  render  it  at  once  more 
and  more  intelligihle  to  the  eye  than  the  stiff  and  unhanno- 
es  of  the  German  style,  which  are  incapable  of  blending  and 
melting  into  unison  and  beauty.  If  it  should  be  contemplated,  in  the 
laudable  desire  of  establishing  uniformity  of  practice  in  our  service,  to 
impose  one  fixed  and  accurate  style  of  expression  for  all  military  sketches, 
such  a  style  sufficient  for  every  purpose  has  already  arisen  among  us, 
and  become  a  national  creation  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  define  ana  re- 
strict its  recognised  principles,  to  forbid  all  capricious  deviations  from 
and  to  ensure  their  observance  by  the  regulations  of  official 
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or  the  late  aeex.  oalrtmpie,  esq.  htdrographer  to  turn 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  ARD  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

Eastern  Hydrography  is  at  length  beginning  to  occupy  that  share  in  the  ar- 
chives of  our  country,  to  which  its  vast  extent  and  importance  have  so  long  and 
justly  entitled  it.  When  we  consider  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  first  navigators  explored  the  Eastern  seas,  our  present  limited  knowledge  of 
them,  it  will  be  allowed,  has  been  dilatory  in  its  progress.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  Portuguese,  under  Vasco  de  Gama,  first  led  the  way  into  that  part  of  the 
world,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  far  back  as  1498 ;  that  Magellan,  the  first 
of  circumnavigators,  pursuing  his  discoveries  westward  through  his  famous 
Straits,  established  the  right  of  the  Spanish  crown  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  East- 
em  Innus  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  also  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  were 
afterwards  named  after  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  in  1521 ;  that  the  Dutch 
were  firmly  seated  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  in  1595 ;  and  that  we  have  succeeded 
m  possessing  ourselves,  by  force  of  arms,  of  vast  extent  of  country  on  the  continent 
of  Asia,  as  well  as  of  parts  of  southern  Asia,  to  which  our  more  tardy  discoveries 
eotitled  us.  But  our  progress  in  the  Hydrography  of  these  countries,  with  some 
exceptions  on  tlie  part  of  the  Spaniards,  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  coasts 
less  distant.  The  political  affairs  of  Europe,  and  the  remoteness  at  which  dis- 
covery waa  to  commence,  were  no  trifling  impedimenta  to  our  knowledge  of  its 
geography  ;  and  when  men  seriously  turned  their  attention,  amidst  the  conflicting 
interests  by  which  tliey  were  surrounded,  to  foreign  discovery ;  science  in  genera), 
was  in  too  feeble  a  condition  to  enable  them  to  leave  us  correct  results  of  their 
researches.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  and  had  the  exertions  of  successive 
navigators  in  the  Eastern  ocean,  from  the  early  time  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  been 
supported  by  the  perfection  it  has  since  arrived  at,  we  should  now  be  rich  in  the 
Hydrography  of  a  quarter  of  the  world,  which  in  this  particular,  more  than  either 
of  the  others,  requires  its  aid. 

A  vagueness  in  Hydrographies!  information  prevails  throughout  all  old  nauti- 
cal works,  and  the  voyages  of  our  countrymen,  Darapier  and  Anson,  afford  us 
instancea  of  it.  In  works  of  this  nature,  the  productions  of  voyages  undertaken 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  important 
subject  was  not  better  attended  to.  It  is  wrong,  however,  to  impute  to  our  an- 
cestors in  navigation,  blame  for  a  neglect  which  they  had  not  the  power  to 
remedy.  The  establishments  for  scientific  instruction  were  but  few  in  their  days ; 
and  when  we  read  of  the  means  they  possessed  of  surmounting  the  many  obsta- 
cles which  occurred  during  long  voyages  iu  their  ill-formed  and  cramped-up 
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ships,  we  are  more  inclined  to  follow  them  with  an  anxious  interest  and  admira. 
^^cL^^«rop«d  a  high-road  for  the  conveyance  of  the  golden 

treasur^of  the  East  to  European  *«*•.  which  h:id  ^ 
h?re  trough  he  Red  Sea  by  Alexandria,  than  companies  of  merchant,  from 
to  vmrUm.  state.,  whose  nag'eulivened  the  ocean,  became  established  in  »tt 
S^SS    Notwithstanding  the.  early  period  at  which  this  U* 


S  "lection  of  charts  ever  published  expressly  ^J^^g^SS. 
in  London,  in  1675,  when  it  made  its  appearance  in  Seller  s  l.ngli>h  J  iloL 
ThiH Zk  was  comprised  in  several  volumes,  each  set  apart  for  the  nav,£Uon«f 
different  seas.    It  was  a  collection  of  all  the  chart,  then  P"b,lsh^ '  f£™ 
much  extended  afterwards  by  Thornton,  from  the  various  I'ortuguese  and  Dutch 
charts,  of  which  latter,  there  were  many  collected  and  publislied  by  their  cele- 
bratedI  countryman,  Van  Keulen.    Seller's  collection  with  Uiose  rfAaWJ 
editions  of  the  ( )ld  English  Wnegoner,»  and  one  published  more  recently  by  t-apt- 
Henry  Cornwall,  were  those  in  use  by  navigators  in  Eastern  seas,  until  the  Nep- 
tune Oriental,  bv  D'Apres,  made  its  appearance.   The  reputation  of  this  work 
was  high  in  the  nautical  world,  and  it  remains  a  lasting  testimony  of  the.  talents 
and  exertions  of  D'Apres.    I  apt-  Carl  Oustnf  Ekeberg,  an  eminent  Swedish  om- 
cer,  who  has  contributed  his  share  towards  Eastern  Hydrography,  in  a  paper  on 
the  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Honka,  which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  Stockholm,  in  1776,  si>caks  highly  of  this  work  ;  and  accouuts 
for  the  reason  of  our  knowlcdee  of  these  parts  being  so  slow  in  its  progress,  lie 
says,  44  One  would  think,  diat  the  way  to  the  East  Indies,  which  most  European 
nations  so  long  have  been,  ought  to  be  well  known  ;  new  discoveries  are  still  fre- 
quently made  which  engage  the  attention  of  navigators.  Old  imperfect  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch  manuscripts^  and  sea-charts,  with  English  and  Dutch  pilot- 
books,  were  for  a  long  time  the  guides  of  navigators.    He  who  had  once  gone  his 
way,  or  had  a  log-book,  steered  exacdy  the  course  therein  prescribed,  without 
troubling  himself  with  new  trials;  until  Capt.  D'Apres  de  Mannevdlette,  about 
the  year  1 750,  made  this  way  better  known  by  his  Routier  Oeneroi,  or  Neptune 
Oriental."   Thus  like  travellers  in  an  ill-known  country,  following  with  scru- 
pulous exactness  the  beaten  path,  navigators  were  glad  to  follow  each  other's 
tracks ;  and  when  their  object  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  considered,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  much  would  be  done  in  the  way  of  discovery,  new 
to  them  as  it  then  was.    Such  was  the  scattered  condition  of  the  Hydrography  of 
the  Eastern  world,  when  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  was  destined  to  contribute 
his  assistance  towards  it ;  and  in  this  we  shall  find  he  has  not  been  remiss. 

To  follow  the  progress  of  a  man  of  genius  and  talent,  united  with  a  vast 
deal  of  perseverance,  through  the  various  services,  and  discoveries  with  which 
he  hits  enriched  a  science,  is  at  once  a  pleasing  and  gratifying  occupation;  and 
when  we  consider  these  were  effected  at  the  expense  of  health,  our  feelings 
amount  to  respectful  admiration.  The  Hydrography  of  Asia,  with  its  multitude 
of  islands,  whose  shores  abound  in  every  possible  variety  of  danger  to  the  mariner, 
and  comprehend  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  was 
warmly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Dalrymple.  Untutored  in  the  art  of  surveying,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  was  so  valuable,  and  so  much  required  in  this  part  of  the  world, 

•  This  was  the  name  of  an  atlas,  containing  a  collection  of  charts  for  various  parti 
of  the  world,  with  descriptions.of  coast  attached  to  ihem.  It  owes  its  extraordinary  tide 
to  the  first  work  of  this  nature,  publislied  at  I.eyden.  in  Holland,  in  15H3.  by  Lucas 
Jans*  \\  ajrhenaer.  Finding  its  way  into  England,  the  name  of  the  original  publisher 
m  preserved,  to  give  authenticity  to  the  various  copies  made  of  it ;  and  in  the  succes- 
sive editions  it  wimt  into,  the  superfluous  christian  names  were  soon  disposed  of.  'I  he 
name  of  the  worthy  author  then  became  corrupted  into  Waggoner,  and  the  6u>  of  the 
Old  Knglish  Waggoner  was  handed  down  to  posterity.  It  is  amusing  to  see  that  this 
name  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten  in  the  navy. 

t  Many  of  the  old  Dutch  charts  were  drawn  on  parchment. 
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he  acquired  his  proficiency  in  it,  in  the  field  of  his  lahours.  Like  most  of 
countrymen  who  are  destined  for  a  naval  life,  or  to  seek  their  fortuues  abro 
Mr.  Dttlryrnple  was  at  his  post  at  Madras  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  in 
17.52.  Here  the  interest  of  the  service  he  was  embarked  in  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  and  the  increase  of  the  Company's  trade  soon  occupied  his  attention. 
Being  dispatched  to  China  with  that  object  at  his  own  proposal,  on  board  the 
Winchelsea,  commanded  by  the  Hon.T.  Howe,  from  whom  lie  flrst  imbibed  the 
rudiments  of  nautical  surveying,  and  other  matters  connected  with  it;  a  reflec- 
tion on  die  importance  of  being  acquainted  with  die  Hydrography  of  these  parts 
to  the  service  in  which  he  was  embarked,  and  how  tittle  it  was  known,  was  a 
sufficient  inducement,  with  the  taste  he  possessed  for  this  science,  to  ensure  his 
most  assiduous  application  to  it.  The  Cuddalore,  a  scliooner  of  a  small  descrip- 
tion, being  placed  at  his  disposal  for  these  purposes,  at  his  own  request,  he  join- 
ed her  from  the  Wmchelsea,  in  1759,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

During  three  years  which  Mr.  Dairy mple  passed  in  Uiis  vessel,  some  parts  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  coast  of  China,  the  Island  of  Palawan,  the  Natunas 
and  Anambas  Islands  in  the  China  Sea,  the  Soo  Loo  Archipelago,  and  the  north 
part  of  Borneo,  were  surveyed  by  him.  This  service  he  performed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others  in  which  the  more  immediate  interests  of  the  Company  were  not 
lost  sight  of.  In  this  vovnge  he  secured  some  considerable  exteusion  of  terri- 
tory to  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  shortly  after  taken  possession  of. 
The  Natunas  Islands  have  since  been  surveyed  by  officers  employed  in  the  Last 
India  Company's  service;  but  of  the  other  parts,  excepting  the  Philippine 
island,  the  charts  left  us  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  are  still  in  use.  They  are  attended 
with  memoirs,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  explanatory  and  useful.  An  expla- 
nation with  a  (  hart,  kiviuh  some  account  of  the  method  adopted  in  its  construc- 
tion, cannot  be  too  much  recommended.  This  at  once  conveys  to  the  navigator 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  faith  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  suggests  to  him,  if  ueces- 

a,  the  parts  in  it  which  require  completing.  In  the  Cuddalore,  Mr.  Dalrymple 
no  boat;  a  circumstance  which  must  have  materially  crippled  his  opera- 
tions ;  and,  aware  of  the  imperfect  state  of  his  surveys,  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  coasts, although  what  he  has  given  is  intrinsically  correct,  he  warns  the  navi- 
gator not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  blank  spaces  are  free  from  danger,  nor  that 
more  does  not  exist  where  he  has  inserted  any.  This  is  a  caution  which,  in  the 
rocky,  coral  shores  of  the  East,  is  particularly  well  introduced. 

A  detail  of  die  various  places  which  were  surveyed  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  on  the 
coasts  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  on  Sumatra  and  Java,  during  his  first  voyage 
in  the  Cuddalore,  would  be  tedious  ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  duties  of  his  station  in  the  Company's  service,  he  was  ever  most 
actively  employed  in  promoting  the  science  of  Hydrography.  The  charts  we 
have  noticed,  although  they  evidently  bear  the  stamp  of  die  age  iu  which  diey 
were  drawn,  and  are  quite  deficient  in  topography,  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  of 
much  value  to  the  navigator.  It  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Dalryniple's  aim  thus 
far,  iu  accordance  widi  his  favourite  motto,  that "  only  simple  good  is  solid 
i  simplicity,  and  to  avoid  all  useless  matter.  During  this  voyage 
experience  in  the  manner  of  making  passages  amongst  die 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  Memoir  on  that  subject  which  he  afterwards 
published. 

VV  ith  the  true  spirit  of  the  public  good  at  heart,  and  by  which  the  interest  of  the 
Company  was  materially  served,  he  now  set  about  collecting,  from  every  one, 
of  any  nation  whatever,  all  manner  of  hydrograplucal  information.  By  diis 
means  he  soon  became  known ;  and  by  extracting  from  former  books,  and  re- 
ceiving donations  of  this  nature  from  persons  he  met  with  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  he  soon  amassed  a  large  collection  of  valuable  materials,  which  were  no- 
where else  to  be  found  united.  Thin  system  placed  him  under  many  grert  obli- 
gations, and  he  is  by  no  means  remiss  m  Ins  acknowledgments  to  the  numerous 
sources  from  whence  he  obtained  his  collection.  Among  others  of  die  same 
nature,  he  relates  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  the  attention  he  experienced  in  levying 
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these  contributions,  if  we  may  so  terra  it,  when  speaking  of  the  island  of  Ascen- 
sion. It  was  taken  from  a  Swedish  book  of  charts,  drawn  in  a  very  masterly 
style  by  (.'apt  hkeberg,  before  mentioned.  "  This  book,"  he  says,  "  I  re- 
ceived as  a  present  from  (.'apt.  Levinius  Olbers;  and  although  it  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  curious  collections  I  have  seen,  I  am  less  indebted  -to  him  for 
it,  dian  obliged  by  the  very  handsome  manner  m  which  if  was bestowed.  In 
1704,  being  at  GtnUW^kMHetfgh  a  perfect  stranger  to  ('apt.  Olber*,  and  only 
known  as  a  person  desirous  of  reeeivmg  information,  he  took  the  trouble  to 
to  give  me  notice  of  hit  being  . in  possession  of  such  a  book,  given  to  him  by  * 
friend,  and  made  me  an  offer  of  permission  to  take  a  copy  <?HudhMrts  of  it  a» 
I  thought  proper.  Not  having  tunc  before  hi*  departure  to  copy  all  I  wished* 
he  was  so  good  as  to  lend  me  the  book  on  board  the  Litham  during  our  passage, 
in  1765,  from  the  Straits  of  Sunda  to,  St.  Helena,  in  company  with  the  Stockr 
holm  Slot,  which  ship  Capt.  Olbers  then  commanded.  Before  his  departure 
from  St.  Helena,  I  returned  the  book  with  mv  acknowledgments  for  the  favour 
he  had  done  me  in  giving  me  the  use  of  it.  He  said  the  book  itself  was  at  toy 
service:  on  which  I  thanked  him  for  the  compliment,  and  told  him  I  had  copied 
from  it  what  I  wanted  ;  and  if  I  had  not,  as  I  knew  it  was  the  gift  of  a  friend,  I 
could  by  no  means  accept  it.  To  this  lie  politely  replied  that,  the  gift  of  one 
friend  could  not  be  better  bestowed  tliau  on  another.  This  I  considered  -merely 
as  a  compliment ;  but  when  lie  embarked,  he  sent  it  for  me  on  board  the  La- 
tham, and  desired  I  should  not  be  informed  of  his  having  done  so  till  his  srjip 
had  sailed."  This  was  indeed  an  act  of  kindness  which  rivals  that  of  bur 
nearer  neighbours,  and  shows,  when  a  person  evinces  a  desire  of  benefiting  the 
world  in  so  useful  an  occupation,  the  assistance  which  cart  he  gWeW'Imtt'Vf 
foreigners.  The  collections  which  Mr .Dalrymple  made,  together  wrth;his*bwn 
few  survuv<»,  and  the  materials  he  afterwards  selected  from  the  India  House, 
form  the  whole  of  his  extensive  publication;  and  in  these  he  was  so  assiduous 
and  scrupulously  careful  of  preserving  every  thing  he  could  get,  tint  we  have 
seen  repetitions  of  cugiaved  plaus  of  the  same  harbours,  by  different  persons, 
and  at  different  periods, amounting  in  some  instauces  to  ten  and  twelve  in  num- 
ber. We  cannot  bestow  our  approbation  here;  as  Mr.  Dalrymple,  from  Qye 
experience  which  he  must  have  gained,  ought  to  have  been  a  competent  judge 
of  those  which  had  no  pretensions  to  correctness,  and  should  have  refWd  put- 
tin,'  thC  idle  and  careless  production  of  any  one  into  the  hands  of  the  engraver, 
although  he  might  have  done  right  at  that  period  to  preserve  it  in  his  portfolio. 
From  this  system  Mr.  Dalrymple  fell  into  a  method  of  crowding  his  paper,  and 
confining  himself  to  particular  scales,  which  rendered  some  of  his  chart*  almost 
useless,  and  very  different  to  his  earlier  productions.  I  lis  chart  of  the  coast  of 
Brazil  w  as  an  instance  of  this. 

After  a  second  voyage  to  China  from  Madras,  Mr.  Dalrymple  arrived  in 
England  in  1765,  and  commenced  publishing  the  collection  he  had  made  with 
tin  .issistance  of  some  friends;  and  he  completed  it  in  six  numbers,  containing 
seventy-eight  plans  from  unpublished  MSS.,  besides  a  collection  of  eighty-three 
plates  of  views.  For  an  account  of  these  and  their  various  contributors,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  The  last  number  of  the  work  appeawd  in 
1775,  immediately  before  his  return  to  India  in  April  of  that  year.  In  apeaking 
of  it,  he  says,  "  It  was  even  some  addition  to  the  general  mass  of  geographic 
knowledge,  and  afforded  me  much  satisfaction  to  cousider  that  my  pams  and 
labour  had  not  been  throw  u  away,  but  that  a  record  remained  of  having  done 
something  in  1774,  and  consequently  that  I  have  not  lost  that  year.  I  hope 
every  succeeding  year  of  my  life  will  be  distinguished  by  some  trait  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  that  I  may  retrospect  with  pleasure."  We  have  in  these  few 
words  a  fair  picture  of  his  thorough  devotion  to  Hydrography,  if  it  was  not  fully 
afforded      by  the  works  we  have  alluded  to. 

We  are  obliged  to  defer  an  account  of  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Dalrymple 's  work 
till  our  next  Number. 
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Cjlio,  gesta  caneus,  if  not  the  coyest,  is  assuredly  the  most  distract- 
ing of  the  Nine.  None  but  those  who  have  attempted  History  can 
form  tbe  least  idea  of  the  difficulty  and  invidiousuess  of  the  task. 
He,  however,  who  undertakes  the  story  of  age*  long  past,  imposes  on 
himself,  though  an  arduous,  a  comparatively  determinate  and  inde- 
pendent office.  Patience  and  studious  research,  if  directed  by  the 
master-spring  capacity,  will,  in  due  season  conduct  him  to  the  goal. 
The  extravagance  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  acrimony  of  party, 
and  the  exaggerations  of  vain-glory,  national  and  individual,  become 
revealed  rather  than  shrouded  by  the  march  of  time,  and  descend  to 
posterity  filtered  and  sifted  in  the  hands  of  Inquiry  and  Experience. 
Events  so  removed  from  our  age,  and  smoothed  from  asperity  by  the 
attrition  of  centuries,  lose,  at  least,  the  power  of  exciting  personal  feel- 
ings and  present  animosities :  thus,  the  task  of  him  who  chronicles 
*'  deeds  of  the  days  of  yore,"  though  laborious  is  leisurely,  and  though 
open  to  public  animadversion,  is  secure  from  private  collision. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject-events  to  be  treated  are  of 
recent  occurrence  and  living  report,  and  the  actors  in  them  are  contem- 
porary with  the  historian,  the  pains  and  perplexity  of  the  latter  are  as 
besetting  aa  the  plagues  of  Saint  Anthony. 

It  was,  we  think,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  when  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  having  witnessed  a  murder  committed  beneath  his  window, 
and  hearing  the  details  of  the  fact  diversely  described  by  two  other 
eye-witnesses,  differing  from  each  other,  and  both  from  his  own  view  of 
the  mutter,  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  moral  from  the  occurrence  which 
induced  him  to  commit  to  the  flames  his  sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
World. 

So  far  we  have  merely  referred  to  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the 
historian 'a  task ;  but  we  are  far  from  overlooking  tbe  obvious  and  para- 
mount duty  of  accuracy  and  fidelity  attached  to  his  important  and 
responsible  office.  Tbe  latter  is  of  his  own  election,  and  its  penalties 
must  hare  been  previously  weighed.  The  intricacy  of  detail,  selection 
and  combination  of  materials,  diversity  of  contemporary  opinions,  and 
abstraction  from  the  common  concerns  and  amusements  of  life,  are 
amongst  the  alloys  of  his  adopted  vocation  ; — but  with  harness  on  his 
back,  he  must  "  file  bis  mind'  to  tbe  encounter,  resolved  that  no  dif- 
ficulty shall  deter,  nor  disgust  divert  him  from  his  lofty  career  of  public 
duty. 

In  the  "  Narrative"  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  some  inaccura- 
cies have  found  admission,  inevitable,  it  would  seem,  in  works  of  a 
similar  description  ;  and  tneae  errors  have  led  to  an  explanatory  corre- 
spondence from  and  to  the  individuals  chiefly  interested  in  their  correc- 
tion. The  noble  author,  in  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  frankness  which 
forms  a  prevailing  attribute  of  his  character,  instead  of  garbling  and 
patching  bis  faulty  details  by  their  means,  has,  in  his  Third  Edition, 
1  »s  the  original  communications,  leaving  his  readers  to  draw 


•  MarrraU  of  Londonderry '«  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War.  Third  Edition. 
With  an  Appendix.   2  vols.  8vo. 
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the  fairest  conclusions,  both  as  to  the  writers  and  the  facts  which  these 
documents  are  calculated  to  supply.  Even  a  misprision  of  Gaelic  is 
avowed  and  atoned  for  in  the  courteous  correspondence  of  the  Marquis 
with  the  respected  widow  of  a  battle-fallen  comrade ;  and  the  storied 
patronymic  of  Crat/furd  now  stands  corrected  but  not  rebuked. 

But  whom  have  we  first  on  the  list  of  recusants  ? — Our  old  friend 
Sir  William  Inglis,  raising  his  veteran  voice  (pen  we  mean)  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  dik-hardb.  They  lose  their  colours  !  the  "  fighting  vil- 
lains !"  we  know  them  too  well  for  that.  A  stalworth  arm  and  stout 
heart  were  his  who  could  wrest  the  precious  old  riddled  rag  from  the 
clutch  of  a  Die-hard  !  There  they  lay  on  the  bloody  heather  of  Albu- 
bera,  mowed  down  in  ranks,  each  man,  "  adverso  vulnere,"  with  his 
wound  in  front  ;*  while  the  survivors,  cheering  the  louder  and  firing 
the  quicker,  closed  in  upon  their  banners,  and  bore  them  off,  when  the 
field  was  won,  minus  only  the  shot-holes ! 

The  following  is  proudly  and  pithily  said,  worthy  a  chief  of  Die- 
hards  : — 

"  The  57th  regiment  brought  into  the  field,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1811,  at  the 
battle  of  Albuhera,  579  rank  and  file,  of  which  number  415  were  killed  and 
wounded;  die  remaining  164  were  marched  off  the  field  by  Lieut.-adjt.  Mann, 
who  was  only  the  fourteenth  officer  in  rank  at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
The  colours  are  in  my  possession,  and  not  one  man  was  missing." 

(Signed)      Will.  Inolis,  Lieut-general. 

A  long,  though  far  from  uninteresting  or  unimportant,  correspondence 
follows  between  Lord  Howden  (Sir  John  Craddock)  and  Lord  London- 
derry, in  which  a  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  motives  and  arrangements 
of  the  former  officer,  when  in  command  of  the  army  left  to  occupy  and 
defend  Portugal,  in  1808-9,,  on  the  march  of  Sir  John  Moore  into 
Spain,  and  of  the  circumstances  attending  his  supercession  in  that  ar- 
duous command  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The  following  extract  from 
the  third  letter  of  Lord  Howden,  is  explicit  in  a  military  view,  and 
honourable  in  every  other. 

"  It  was  my  unhappy  lot  to  be  debarred  from  any  participation  in  all  the 
glories  of  Portugal  and  Spain  that  followed  my  supercession ;  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  maintain  that  all  that  was  possible,  under  my  critical  circumstances, 
was  done  before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  from  England,  and  that  no  one 
false  step  took  place ;  for,  if  any  one -error  had  been  committed,  the  transcendent 
triumphs  that  succeeded,  and  tlio  brightest  annals  in  English  History,  might  and 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  world  ;  to  this  alone  I  lay  claim. 

"  The  warmest  and  repeated  thanks  of  his  Majesty  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, through  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  the  very  close  of  my  command,  were  the  gra- 
tifying but  sole  reward." 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Fane  satisfactorily  explains  the  error  into 
which  Lord  L.  had  fallen,  when,  in  describing  the  operations  of  the 
above  officer  with  his  detached  brigade  of  cavalry  at  Almeirim,  opposite 
Santarem,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  Nov.  1810,  his  Lordship  states 
that  M  no  attempt  was  made  with  the  Congreve  rockets  (on  Santarem), 
when  they  might  have  been  brought  into  play."    Sir  Henry,  on  receiv- 

*  "  It  was  observed  that  our  dead,  particularly  the  57th  regiment,  were  lying,  as 
they  had  fought,  in  ranks,  aim!  evcrv  wound  was  m  the  front." 

Lord  Bcinferd's  Diipatch. 
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ing  the  sanction  of  Lord  Wellington,  did  "  bring  into  play  the  Congreve 
rockets,"  which  entirely  failed  on  this  first  trial  of  their  effects. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  with  his  usual  intelligence  as  a  soldier,  accounts 
for  his  movement  across  the  Mondego  from  his  post  and  line  of  com- 
munication at  Espinhel,  in  Dec  1810,  by  explaining  that  he  waa  corn- 
pelled  for  the  moment  to  retire,  to  avoid  being  crushed  between  the 
advance  of  Drouets  reinforcement  and  the  rear  of  Mussena  which  ex- 
tended to  meet  it :  a*  soon,  however,  as  the  enemy  presented  only  his 
flank,  he  recrossed  die  river,  attacked  his  rear-guard  at  Corvo,  and 
resumed  his  communication  with  head-quarters. 

In  a  letter  from  .Mrs.  Matthews  to  Lord  L.  will  be  found  a  meet  re- 
cord of  the  heroic  conduct  of  her  nephew.  Ensign  Thomas,  of  the  Hurts, 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  who  besides  other  acts  of  conspicuous  gallantry  on 
that  memorable  day,  fell,  iu  the  devoted  and  unflinching  spirit  of  a 
British  soldier,  to  save  a  colour  of  his  regiment. 

One  other  letter  remains  to  be  noticed- that  from  Sir  Nicholas 
Trant,  on  the  subject  of  his  movements  in  the  Serra  di  Caramula  at 
the  period  of  the  battle  of  Busacco.  Of  this  document  the  gallant 
General  has  himself  put  into  our  hands  a  corrected  copy,  winch  we  are 
Compelled  by  the  pressure  of  other  matter,  claiming  immediate  inser- 
tiou.  to  defer  till  our  next  number. 
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Mourn  for  the  Brave ! — 
,  O'er  each  cold  breast 

Lies  wave  and  turf. 
Calm  be  their  rest, 
Hnllnw'd  their  irmve, 
'Neath  sod  and  surf! 

Mourn  not  the  Brave ! 
They  never  die, 
I  •  ..  But  fade  from  earth : 

•.Uifcfei     ....  Whilst  Memory 

*  1  In  light  doth  grave 


i 
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•        y.  ... 
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Their  deeds  and  worth. 

Mourn  for  the  Brave ! 
Hark  ! — dull  winds  sigh 

Their  requiem ! 
Fast  weeps  the  sky, 
And  tempests  rave 
...   •.  •,  ■»  \V ddly  o'er  theru  1 

•  «"  •■      Mourn  not  the  Brave  1 
•    •      They  nobly  rest 

Wlio 've  nobly  wrought  1 
Andy— laurell'd,— blest, — 
ILow  may  Farth  crate 

\\  hom  Heav'n  hath  sought? 
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..      .  i \.+  '  U   •*_*•*'*.  J*.  I 

This  personage  occupies  at  this  moment,  or  will  in  a  very  few  day* 
occupy,  the  highest  political  station  in  the  New  World.  The  chief  magi- 
strate of  ted  millions  of  people,  so  intimately  connected  with  English- 
men by  blood,  by  language,  and  shore  all,  by  similarity  of  manners  and 
institutfeas*  is:  of  necessity  an  object  of  interest,  without  even  taking 
into  account  the  effect  that  may  result  from  his  temper  and  character  on 
the  happiness  and  prosperity,  not  only  of  America,  but  of  all  her  allies, 
and  all  her  rivals.  Gen.  Jackson  has,  moreover,  been  known  to  us  for 
good  and  for  evil  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  long  before  he  had 
any  pretension  to,  or  any  chance  of  attaining  the  presidency  over  his 
countrymen.  His  personal  history,  however,  is  a  matter  which:  few 
have  attended  to,  and  which  few  know.  We  think,  therefore,  we  shall 
do  a  service  to  our  readers  in  laying  before  them  a  few  of  the  more  pro- 
minent facts  regarding  it.  We  have  derived  them  chiefly  from  a  little 
work  published  a  week  or  two  ago  at  Parts,  of  which  we  believe  our 
own  is  the  only  copy  that  has  reached  London.  The  writer  is  D.  B. 
Warden,  Esq.  formerly  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  aad  a  cor-, 
responding  member  of  the  Royal  Institute,  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
America,  and  intimately  conversant  with  his  subject.  We  ought  to  ob- 
serve, that  Mr.  Warden  is  a  decided  partisan  of  the  General,  and,  there- 
fore, his  opinions  are  to  be  taken  with  some  allowance.  With  these, 
however,  we  have  no  wish  to  interfere  ;  it  is  the  facts  he  details  that < we 
purpose  to  use,  and  so  far  as  they  go,  we  believe  Mr.  W.  may  be  safely 
relied  on. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  is  by  descent  an  Irishman.  His  father  and 
mother  left  that  country  for  South  Carolina,  no  farther  back  than  the 
year  1765.  Andrew  was  born  on  the  15th  March,  1765,  on  a  farm 
that  had  been  purchased  by  his  father  in  the  district  of  Waxsaw,  about 
6ve-and-forty  miles  from  Camden.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
father  a  short  time  after  his  birth.  His  mother,  who  from  circumstances 
connected  with  her  history,  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  great  sen- 
sibility, destined  her  youngest  son  for  the  church ;  and  he  had  been 
placed  for  some  time  at  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  residence, 
when  the  English,  under  Carleton,  burst  into  the  province  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Young  Jackson,  though  barely  fifteen  years  of  age,  waa  mat 
with  the  general  mania  of  his  couattymen,  and  forsaking  his  books,  be 
shouldered  a  musket,  and  set  out  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers  older 
than  himself,  to  repel  the  invaders.  The  campaign,  though  a  glorious 
one  for  his  country,  was  a  fatal  one  to  young  Jackson,  for  he  lost 
his  two  bt others,  both  of  whom  were  slain,  the  one  at  the  battle  of 
Stoney,  and  the  other  a  short  time  before  at  Camden  Town ;  and  his 
mother,  unable  to  bear  up  under  such  an  accumulation  of  grief,  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  soon  after  the  melancholy  news  of  the  loss  of  her  chil- 
dren became  known  to  her.  Young  Jackson  seems  to  have  lost  with 
bis  mother  his  relish  for  ecclesiastical  studies ;  for  instead  of  returning 
to  them  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went  to  Salisbury,  and  there  studied 
law  for  a  couple  of  years ;  and  being  sufficiently  master  of  a  profession, 
which  at  that  period  of  American  history  was  far  from  being  an  abstruse 
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one,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1786.  He  practised  as  a  bar- 
rister at  Salisbury  for  a  couple  of  years  ;  he  afterwards  removed  along 
with  his  friend  Judge  M'Nair  to  Nashville  in  Tennessee,  where,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which,  be  baa  ever  sine*  resided.  His  talents 
and  assiduity  so  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  people  of  Nash- 
ville, that  be  was  in  a  short  time  elected  Attorney-gonerai  for  the  dis- 
trict, an  office  which  he  filled  for  many  years.  In  America,  even  now, 
there  is  not  that  nice  distinction  of  civil  and  military,  that  is  found  in 
older  and  more  stationary  communities.  Judges  there  still  light  duels, 
and  private  citizens  are  not  unfrequendy  summoned  from  their  peace- 
ful labours  to  guide  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  At  that  early  period 
this  confusion  of  classes  wqb  more  common;  and  therefore  it  will  not 
appear  surprising  that  Jackson,  instead  of  conducting  a  suit,  should  be 
called  on  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  conduct  a  band  of  soldiers  against  the 
enemies  of  the  provinces.  The  Indians  were  then  the  enemies  that 
Tennessee  had  most  to  fear  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  a  hostile  incursion, 
they  penetrated  to  the  very  centre  of  the  province.  Jackson,  who  had 
a  bold  heart  as  well  as  a  ready  tongue,  was  called  on,  and  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  local  militia,  he  not  only  routed  the  barbarians, 
and  drove  them  back  to  their  wilds,  hut  inflicted  so  signal  a  punish- 
ment on  them,  as  left  them  without  power  or  inclination  to  disturb  the 
state  for  many  years  afterwards.  mint  bus  ,aon 

In  1 796,  Tennessee,  haviug  then  a  population  of  the  requisite  number, 
was  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Jackson  was  one  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  draught  of  the  constitution  of  the  New  State 
was  entrusted,  and  he  was  the  first  man  who  represented  it  in  Congress. 
He  was  made  a  Senator  in  1797,  which  honour  however  he  resigned  in 
1799,  on  being  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  commander-in-chief  of  its  militia  forces.  The  first  of  these 
appointments  he  is  said  to  have  accepted  with  some  reluctance ;  it  is  cer- 
tain he  soon  quitted  it,  and  retiring  to  his  farm  on  the  banks  of  lake 
Cumberland,  about  ten  miles  from  Nashville,  he  passed  the  next  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  l»is  life  in  the  quiet  of  rural  retirement. 

When  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  pro- 
claimed, a  war  in  which,  when  looking  back  on  it,  the  impartial  obser- 
ver, while  he  admits  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  quarrel  England  was  not 
undeserving  of  blame,  must  acknowledge,  that  long  before  it  terminated 
in  an  open  rupture,  the  United  States  had  contrived  by  their  shuffling 
conduct,  very  effectually  to  transfer  all  the  odium  of  the  contest  to 
themselves ;  Jackson  was  calied  from  bis  retreat  like  another  Cincin- 
nati, to  head,  in  a  more  important  cause,  those  bands  which  he  had  led 
on  to  victory  many  years  before.  He  was  ordered  by  Congress  to 
take  die  command  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  volunteers,  part  of 
the  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  ordered  to  be  levied  for  the  defence  of 
the  States,  and  to  descend  the  Mississipi  in  order  to  defend  the  low  coun- 
try towards  the  south.  His  conduct  to  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand on  this  occasion  was  extremely  humane.  The  Congress,  with  a 
fine  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  men,  had  ordered  them  to  be 
disbanded  on  the  1st.  Jan.,  while  at  a  distance  of  many  miles  from 
home,  and  while  unprovided  with  the  means  of  reaching  it.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  piece  of  injustice,  was  to  induce  the  volunteers  to  enlist  in 
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the  line ;  it  was  defeated  by  JacksoD,  who  provided  his  soldiers  with 
every  thing  they  required,  and  did  not  discharge  them  until  he  had 
conveyed  them  safely  back  to  Nashville.  <  » 

The  Creek  Indians,  stimulated,  as  was  pretended,  hy  two  individuals 
who  suffered  severely  foe  crimes  very  imperfectly  proved,  had  begun 
meanwhile  to  molest  the  frontiers,  and  in  one  of  their  savage  inroads 
had  captured  the  faitresa  of  Mimms,  and  slaughtered  every  one,  men, 
women,  end  children,  to  the,  number  of  tbrce  hundred,  that  they  found 
in  it.  These  marauders  had  received,  it  was  said,  arms  and  ammu- 
nition from  the  Spanish  port  of  Fensacola,  which  had  also  encouraged  a 
disembarkation  of  the  English.  On  the  8ib  Oct,,  Jack  son, /for,  whose 
use  the  Congress  had  voted  300,000  dollars,  began  the  campaign  with 
an  army  amounting  to  tw*  thousand  men,  and  a  number  of  the  volun- 
teers which  he  had  led,  south  in.  the  winter,  of  the  previous  yeaf.r  He 
encountered  the  area  test  uosaible  difficulties,  partly  from  the  inefficiency 
of  his  commissariat  department,  which  led  to  a  mutiny  among  his  men; 
and  partly  from  the  indecision  of  the  civil  authorities.  He  overcame 
there  el),  however;  marched  to  Mobile,  notwithstanding  the  scruples  of 
the  civilians,  and  driving  out  the  English  and  Indians  from  it,  restored 
Pensacola  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  ■•  na  < '  ,?toa  - 

We  have  no  wish  to  enter  on  the  vexaia  f/uestw  of  the  judgment  pass- 
ed on  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrtster,  nor  the  very  doubtful  justice  of 
its  execution.  We  believe  that  the  general  opinion  now  is,  that  the  ^ct 
pf  Jackson  so  much  blamed  at  the  time,  was  not  inconsistent  with  mili- 
tary law,  and  this  is  the  utmost  that  his  warmest  apologists  can  fairly 
allege  for  him.  The  General  has  displayed,  not  in  this  case  alone  where 
aii  enemy  was  concerned,  but  even  where  the  civil  institutions  of  his  own 
country  stood  in  bis  way,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  scared  from  his 
purpose  by  trifles.  He  had  scarce  taken  up  a  position  for  the  defence 
of  New  Orleans,  when  he  required  the  suspension  of  the  Hahtas  Corput 
act  from  the  magistracy,  and  on  one  of  them  hesitating  to  comply  with 
the  requisition,  he  without  ceremony  banished  him  from  the  province, 
and  passed  the  Suspension  Act  by  means  of  the  remainder.  . 
.  Jackson  established  his  head-quartera  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  1st. 
Dec.  1814.  His  merit  in  the  defence  of  that  town  was  the  greater,  as 
pot  only  did  he  make  the  wisest  and  most  efficient  disposition  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  but  he  had  almost  to  create  the  means  that 
he  so  successfully  employed.  Of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  English 
attack,  and  of  the  slaughter  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  we  shall 
not  at  present  speak.  Had  Gen.  Pakenham  driven  Jackson  from  the 
stockade  planted  for  the  protection  of  the  militia  and  Kentucky  rifle- 
men,— strong  behind  even  the  slightest  defences,  though  inefficient 
in  the  open  field,— it  was  generally  said  the  .latter  would  have  6red 
the  town.  A  saying  is  attributed  to  him  on  this  occasion  which  is 
older  than  the  foundation  of  the  American  Republic.  The  civil  autho- 
rities requested  to  know,  whether  in  the  event  of  his  losing  the  day,  he 
would  destroy  New  Orleans.  "  If  1  thought  my  hair  knew  what  was 
passing  in  my  head,  I  would  wear  a  wig"  is  reported  to  have  been 
Jackson's  answer.  He  did  not  lose  the  day,  and  therefore  the  questiou 
remained  unsolved.  On  the  23d,  the  General  proceeded  to  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  New  Orleans,  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  great 
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and  unexpected  victory,  where  he  wa3  saluted  by  the  preacher,  Mr. 
Dubourg,  as  the  44  Saviour  of  his  country."  The  news  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  which  was  signed  previous  to  the  engagement  that  cost  the 
English  so  many  valuable  lives,  arrived  soon  after ;  martial  law  ceased, 
and  the  army  of  New  Orleans  was  disbanded.  The  magistrate  whom 
Jackson  had  banished  resumed  his  functions,  and  summoning  the  ex- 
general  before  him,  fined  him  1000  dollars  for  contempt  of  court,  and  the 
fine  was  without  hesitation  paid.  It  was  instantly  subscribed  by  a  thou- 
sand of  his  admiring  countrymen.  Jackson  soon  after  returned  to  Nash- 
ville, whence  he  had  been  absent  about  eighteen  months,  and  where 
he  was  welcomed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  all  classes  and  deno- 
minations of  the  community.  Since  that  time,  nothing  has  happened  to 
call  into  action  the  military  qualifications  of  the  44  Hero  of  New  Orleans," 
as  the  Americans  term  him,  and  he  has  passed,  we  believe,  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  a  plain  country  gentleman.  In  1825, 
he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidentship,  by  the  Southern 
States,  between  which  and  the  older  states  of  the  North,  there  had  long 
existed  a  jealousy  which  may  at  some  future  period  lead  to  important 
results.  Of  2G2  votes  given  on  that  occasion,  Jackson  had  99,  and 
Adams,  the  present  President,  only  84.  As  neither  had  an  absolute 
majority,  i$2,  the  selection  devolved  in  consequence  on  the  senate, 
which  determined  in  favour  of  Adams.  On  the  present  occasion,  Gen. 
Jackson  has,  we  believe,  180  votes  ;  while  Mr.  Adums  has  no  more  than 
his  original  number  of  84,  and  the  return  of  the  former  is  therefore 
matter  of  absolute  certainty. 

General  Jackson  is  a  tall  thin  man,  of  a  dried  aspect,  and  hence  his 
soubriquet  of  Iliccory.  He  is  still  extremely  active  and  vigorous  for  his 
age,  sixty-two,  and,  with  much  decision  of  character,  is  described  as  a 
person  of  pleasant  and  affable  address,  and  of  easy  access  to  the  poor- 
est and  humblest  of  his  countrymen.  Fears  have  been  entertained  in 
this  country,  lest  his  reign,  as  we  may  well  call  it,  should  be  a  turbulent 
one  ;  but  we  rather  think  they  will  prove  unfounded.  We  have  a  bright 
example  at  home,  that  it  is  not  those  who  are  most  conversant  with 
war  and  its  difficulties,  that  are  most  disposed  to  enter  upon  it  unne- 
cessarily.* 

:   .  t  •  

•  Tlie  following  anecdote  is  told  of  Jackson  when  he  was  a  judge  :  it  has  the  merit 
of  being  characteristic  at  least.  One  day  a  person  was  placed  at  the  bar  for  some  pretty 
considerable  small  number  of  mnrders — a  verv  common  species  of  delinquency  in  Ken- 
tucky ;  who,  on  being  aentenced,  contrived  by  a  vigorous  use  ol"  his  arms  and  legs  to 
get  out  of  court  and  make  off.  Tbe  Sheriff  instantly  invoked  the  aid  of  the  surrounding 
citizens  to  retake  tbe  criminal,  and  aeveral  bounded  forth  for  that  purpose.  Judges  in 
America  are  not  encumbered  with  wigs  and  gowns;  and  Jackson,  who  had  started  with 
the  rest,  soon  headed  the  chare.  The  fellow,  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by  "  Mireory," 
turned  short  round  and  offered  fight  ;  when  the  Judge,  having  hrst  summoned  him  to 
surrender,  and  he  having  refused,  Jackson  coolly  drew  one  of  his  pistols  from  his  pocket 
and  shot  htm  through  the  head.  lie  then  returnod  to  court,  resumed  his  seat,  and 
heard  with  all  imaginable  gravity  die  report  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  attempted  evasion  of 
the  criminal ;  how  he  was  pursued  ;  and,  refusing  to  submit  to  lawful  authority,  was 
shot  through  the  head  by  a  certain  citixan,  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  aid  die  Sheriff  had 
legally  called  for. 


> 
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"  I  will  mfclu;  a  iintfof.il  is  my  Nota-b«K>k."-»Aferrj/         qf  Windsor. 


chain- 
Club 

discussed;  think  "  Billy"  was  right ;  bom  to  obey;  warded  first,  and 
followed  up  his  threat.  Mem. — Lesson  to  Allies  to  show  words  are  not 
always  to  be  considered  as  wind.  Think  "  man-traps,  and  spring-guns" 
too  often  only  placed  upon  placards.  Mem.— Note  m  "  naval  maxims," 
captain  of  a  British  man-of-war  better  break  his  neck  than  bis  word. 
World  in  admiration  of  Wellington ;  wonder  what  he  11  do  next  ? 
Glad  to  find  new  fonh  of  affidavit  makes  sailors  swear  "  now  not  in 
Holy  Orders."  Like  to  see  G  r  and  O— — r  oathing  it  at  Bow- 
street.  Mem. — Recommend  subject  to  Cruikshanks.  Satisfied  if  mi- 
nister sets  his  race  against  saints,  sinners  come  again  into  fashion. 

Monday,  9th. — Horribly  m  the  blues  ;  climate  as  fickle  as  the  peo- 
ple ;  wind  as  unsteady  as  statesmen.  At  2 — stood  into  Arcade ;  put 
into  Truefit's  menagerie ;  thronged  with  customers.  N.  B. — Observed 
more  hairy  faces  than  heads  of  hair.  Four, — returned  home ;  detected 
mother  reading  a  romance,  entitled  "  First  Affections."  N.  B. — Old 
woman  in  her  sixty-third  year. 

Tuesday,  10th,  P.  M. — At  two,  bore  up  for  the  Admiralty ;  put 
down  name  for  his  Lordship's  levee  ;  observed  a  new  face  upon  the 
clock  ;  ditto  on  "  things  in  general ;"  perceived  hall  newly  painted — 
thought  it  time  ;*  heard  a  wag  pun  to  porter,  M  coat  would  look  shy,  if 
worn  as  long  as  coat  on  the  walls."  Not  sure,  but  think  Joker  was  Sir 
Joey. 

Wednesday,  1 1th. — Tumbled  and  tossed  about  in  bed  all  night ; 
couldn't  bring  brains  into  play ;  found  I 'd  nothing  to  say  to  his  Lord- 
ship ;  thought  to  put  a  bold  faee  on  it.  At  noon,  jolted  down  t*  the 
Admiralty  in  a  "  cab  ;*  advised  driver  to  call  his  vehicle,  *'  Cab  for 
Invalids,"  and  to  placard  without,  "  When  taken  to  be  well  shaken." 
At  12h.  30m.  entered  hall ,  Blues  swarming  like  bees ;  big  with  busi- 
ness; believe  "  return"  and  "  retirement"  to  be  synonymous  terms. 
Mem. — Both  popular  in  their  way.  Query. — "  Clarence  Medal"  pass 
current  as  "  a  free  admission"  to  his  Lordship's  levee  ?  sorry  once  had 
not  brass  enough  to  put  down  name  for  a  copper  cast ;  since  consoled ; 
saved  my  sovereign  ;  find  all  the  "  cop  per- bolts"  have  boiled.  At  lh. 
15m.,  ushered  in  to  his  Lordship ;  made  my  salem  ;  said  little— re- 
membered less.  Mem. — Suspect  I 'm  shelved,  from  peers'  politeness. 
Wonder  First  Lord  don't  alter  last  change  of  uniform  ;  ditto,  very  un- 
popular. Officers  "  hermaphrodite  rigged  ;  Benbows  above  and  dandies 
below.  3h.  15m.,  beat  back  to  Bond-street ;  pared  over  "  United  Ser- 
vice Journal;"  thought  first  Number  fair  for  a  first  launch  ;  overhauled 
second;  glad  to  see  Burlington  better  manned;  perceive  A.B/s  are 
entering  fast. 

Thursday,  12th. — Mud  without  and  misery  within ;  waded_through 


a  long-winded  article  in  Edinburgh  Review,  on  North-west  Passage ; 
laughed  outright  at  reviewers"  new-fangled  project  for  reaching  the 


Fint  time  foi  the  year. 
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Pole;  convinced  that  nothing  but  a  winters  trip  to  the  Arctic  will 
cure  the  stay-at-home  men  of  their  hyperborean  mania.  "Edinburgh" 

and  "  Quarterly"  Reviews  rivalling  each  other  in  absurdity.  Mem  

Mark  their  follies;  make  a  few  notes*  for  nautical  friends. 

Friday,  13th.  —  Dull  and  dreary  — day  suited  to  avocation;  reading 
Quarterly  x  Review  of  Frankliu's  last  ;  reviewer  boasting  and  blunder- 
ing as  usual.  Mem. — Pity  science  should  be  brought  into  contempt  by 
the  froth  aud  follies  of  the  pseudo-scientijlc. 

Saturday,  Hth,  P.  M.  7h-  30m.—  Went  to  the  Opera;  took  up  a 
berth  in  the  pit.  N".  IJ.— Not  horse  enough  to  take  to  a  stall.  Heard 
Pisaroni ;  voice  evidently  veiled;  recommend  her  a  Yankee  "  jug- 
matic]"  heard  odd  remarks  about  her  build;  believe  in  England 'a 
good  singer  must  be  like  a  good  sailor,  "  clean  in  the  run,  and  neat  in 
the  upper. works.    Mem—  Vestris  to  wit. 

 H  — — —  rfl  1  — 

*  In  die  orueh  on  Captain  Franklin's  Scroti. i  Journey  to  the  Short*  of  the  Polar  Sea 
in  the  l^nartarly  Review  (or  October,  it  will  be  observed,  at  page  26-3.  that  thu  reviewer  is 
of  opinion  that**'  these  Northern  expeditions  have  been  the  means  of  clearing  away  much, 
if  not  the  whole  of  that  iloubt,  which  hung  over  the  practicability  of  a  navigable  pas- 
sage between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  round  the  northern  coast. of  America.  It 
is  now,"  continues  the  reviewer.  "  twelve  years  since  we  assigned  reasons  for  concluding 
that  a  conanuaieation  did  exist  between  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic.  This 
question  (of  a  water  communication)  is  now  completely  tet  at  rttt,  ami  the  practicability 
of  a  navigable  patvig',  in  our  opinion,  now  admits  of  little  doubt."  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  the  reviewer  should  have  forgotten  to  adduce,  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  the  repeated 
succestful  attempts  made  by  all  navigators,  down  to  ('apt.  Parry  !  The  reviewer  con- 
tinues : — "  We  consider  the  door  completely  thrown  open  ;  and  that  the  thresholds 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  passage  have  been  crossed.'  Capt.  Franklin  also  says, — 
"  The  opinion  I  ventured  to  express  in  my  former  work,  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
passage,  has  been  considerably  strengthened."  Strengthened  !  by  what  ?  Not  by  his 
own  local  experience  and  observation,  but  only  "  by  the  information  obtained  during  the 
present  expedition  !  !" 

Aa  to  the  western  threshold  having  been  *'  crotied,"  the  reviewer  savs,  at  page  347. 

Capt.  fieacby.  who  proceeded  one  hundred  anil  twenty  miles  beyond  Icy  Cape,  ar- 
rived, on  the  24th  of  August,  at  a  law  tandy  spit  extending  to  far  to  the  northward  at 
to  make  it  impottibU  to  proceed  roundil.  tl 

Is  this  one  of  the  circumstances  obtained  "  by  information,"  which  "considerably 
strengthened  Capt.  Franklin's  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  the  passage,  especially  in 
that  particular  locality  !  How  far  this  low  sandy  spit  may  extend  to  the  northward,  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  a  ship,  either  touardt  the  i..i*i.  or  from  that  quarter,  we 
have  yet  to  learn.  We  have  also  yet  to  be  informed,  what  could  be  the  reason  that  the 
master  of  the  Blossom,  when  detached  in  the  barge  of  that  ship,  found,  as  it  is  said,  a 
current  settini  more  to  the  norfAtrord  than  the  eastward,  in  which  latter  direction  this 
said  practicable  pa-sape  is  conjectured  to  exist  1  The  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  that  the 
question  of  teat  a  water  communication."  lielween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocean;,  round 
that  eoast,  is  comuletuly  set  at  rest,"  is  gratuitous,  and  requires  proof.  Aad  w  ith  regard 
to  the  prachcabttify  of  the  passage,  what  says  (^apt.  Franklin  ?  "It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped,  says  this  intrepid  officer,  "  that  (Jreat  Britain  will  not  relax  her  efforts  itjctii. 
the  question  of  a  North-west  Pottage  has  been  satisfactorily  set  at  rest."  By  this  we 
may  infer  a  passage  practicable  lor  ships,  or  else  the  pliant  Captain  would  hardly  have 
added,  "  or  at  least  until  thott  portions  of  the  northern  shores  of  America,  uiluth  are  yet 
unknown,  b«  laid  down  in  our  maps."  . 

If.  in  a  mere  geographical  point  of  view  the  question  be  already  "  completely  set  at 
rest,"  why  should  the  reviewer  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  suggest  the  question  of  doubt, 
at  page  347,  "whether  the  Government  mean  to  prosecute  oiaxiusruicAi.  discoveries 
in  the  northern  regions,''  which  he  must  of  course  believe  to  have  been  made  already,  if 
the  question  of  a  water  communication  between  die  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  round 
the  northern  coast  of  America  be,  in  fact,  now  completely  set  at  rest  7  For  whatever  yet 
remains  to  be  discovered,  in  proof  of  the  practicability  of  the  passage,  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  navigator  and  hydrographer. 
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TALES  OF  MILITARY  LIFB.# 

The  march  of  writing  advances  with  rapid  strides  amongst  the  service-mew. 
From  ordinary  time  and  fiveknots,  we  now  spank  along  at  double-quick  and  eleven 
by  the  log.  For  ourselves,  as  frankness  is  a  military  virtue,  and  peculiarly  ouri, 
we  half  repent  our  exhortations  in  aid  of  this  literarj  impetus,  which  may  (though 
Heaven  avert  so  heavy  a  calamity  !)  overwhelm  even  ut  by  its  speed,  as  our  cavalry 
nearly  did  the  Grand-duke  Constantine,  when,  at  the  review  oi  the  Allied  Army  of 
Occupation  in  1818,  he  put  himself  in  their  front  to  try  their  rate  of  going. 

Our  pens  and  spectacles  already  show  symptoms  of  mutiny,  insiuuating  had 
generalship  on  our  part,  iu  drawing  down  such  columns  of  type  and  running 
explosions  of  red-and-blue  authorship  upon  our  overmanned  fingers  and  lack- 
lustre eyes.  Daylight,  or,  as  it  may  be,  foglight  fades,  and  the  midnight  oil 
wanes  and  waxes  odorous  in  our  nostrils,  while  we  are  still  busy  culling  sweets 
or  eschewing  bitters  in  the  pages  of  our  press-militant  comrades  ;  the  while,  as 
we  generously  hope,  those  unconscious  personages  are  themselves  quietly  enjoying 
**  otium  cum  dignitate"  in  the  arms  of  sleep.  Meantime  "  Vandeleurand  Gentle- 
man Grey"  pluck  us  by  the  ear. 

The  work  comprising  these  Tales  is  a  military  production,  and  a  spirited  one, 
evidently  the  effusion  of  an  Emerald-islander.  For  reasons  aforesaid  we  cannot 
now  enter  iuto  a  critical  analysis  of  these  volumes,  farther  titan  to  remark  that  they 
open  with  some  too  intimate  and  somewhat  prejudiced  details  of  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion, which  we  disapprove.  The  subject,  like  the  Catholic  Question,  were  much 
better  "  buried  in  oblivion,"  and  all  such  embittered  stimulants  withdrawn  from 
rather  than  paraded  before  the  public  palate. 

After  the  fashion  of  "  Cyril  Thornton,"  the  heroes  of  these  pages  are  votaries  of 
Mars  and  Venus.  We  have  the  lights  and  shadows  of  love  to  relieve  the  sterner 
incidents,  of  war;  not  mimic  war,  but  the  real  tramping,  and  watching,  starving, 
cutting,  aud  maiming,  of  which  our  old  soldiers  had  some  experience  in  the  re- 
treat to  Coruuna  and  Campaign  of  Belgium.  Through  these  memorable  scenes 
the  reader  is  conducted  in  "  V  andeleur  and  Gentleman  Grey"  by  an  eye-witness, 
and  spite  of  certain  errors  and  partialities  to  w  hich  we  may  hereafter  advert,  not 
incompetent  guide.    We  can  only  afford  to  extract  from  the  latter  the 

BATTLE  OF  QUATRE  BRAS. 

"  Gray,  as  one  of  the  party  of  dragoons  who  attended  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  pro* 
ceeded  onward  at  a  sharp  pact  through  the  marching  columns,  which  his  grace  examined, 
with  a  close  but  quick  glance,  as  he  passed  on,  and  after  a  march  of  seven  leagues,  came 
up  with  the  Belgian  troops  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  attacked  and 
pushed  back  by  the  French.  It  was  about  seven  o'clock  ;  none  of  the  British  troops 
had  yet  arrived  within  some  hours'  march  of  the  Duke.  The  party  of  dragoons  were 
ordered  to  remain  in  readiness  for  duty  in  a  corn  field  near  the  road,  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  country  in  front,  while  Die  Duke  and  bis  staff  pro- 
ceeded to  the  left. 

"The  four  biscuits  which  had  been  served  out  to  each  man  at  Brussels  the  night 
before,  with  some  cold  beef,  and  the  contents  of  their  canteen,  served  to  regale  the  dra- 
goons after  their  long  and  rapid  march,  while  the  stout  steeds  that  had  bom*  them  found 
a  delightful  repast  in  the  high  rye  that  waved  under  their  noses.  Here  they  bebel  J  pass- 
ing on  the  road  beside  them  many  wounded  Belgians,  and  could  see  before  them,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  French  bayonets  glistening  over  the  high  fields  of 
corn,  and  hear  distinctly  the  occasional  discharges  of  musketry  from  tiradleurs.  Gray's 
heart  leaped  with  joy,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  Brussels. 

"  '  What's  this  place  called  V  inquired  one  of  the  dragoons,  generally  of  his  com- 
rades. 

"  *  Called  !— Oh,  some  jaw-breaking  Dutch  name  of  a  yard  long,  I  suppose  ;'  replied 
another.   «  Ax  Gentleman  Gray— he  '11  tell  you.' 

"  '  Well,  Mr.  Gray,  do  you  know  the  name  of  this  here  place  ?' 

"  '  I  believe,'  replied  Gray, '  we  are  near  a  point  called  Quatre  Bras,  or  (he  four  roads*' 
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"  '  Well,'  rejoined  the  other  '  if  there  were  half-a-dozen  roads,  it  wouldn't  be  too 
much  for  these  here  Flemingers — yon  road  *s  not  wide  enough  for  them,  you  see.  Look, 
here  '»  a  regiment  o*  them  coining  back  !' 

44  '  Ah  !  poor  fellows — we  might  be  in  the  same  situation,'  observed  Gray  ;  '  remem- 
ber that  their  forte  is  not  strong  in  comparison  with  the  French,  by  the  accounts  that 
have  been  received  ;  better  to  fall  bark  at  the  first  of  a  fight  than  at  the  last.' 

44  *  I  say.  Jack,'  said  another,  with  his  mouth  full  of  biscuit,  '  did  you  ever  meet 
with  such  a  devil  of  a  roadster  as  the  corpolar  there  with  the  glazed  cocked  hat  V 
"  4  Who  do  you  mean  V  said  Jack. 
'  Why  the  Dook,  to  be  sure — bow  he  did  give  it  us  on  the  long  road  through  the 


"  '  Ay— he 's  the  lad  ;  well,  here 't  God  bless  his  jolly  old  glazed  hat  any  way,' 
the  trooper,  swallowing  a  horn  of  grog  ;  '  he  's  die  boy  what  has  come  from  the  Peninsula 
just  to  gi'  'em  a  leaf  out  of  bis  book,  lie  was  a  dancing  last  night — riding  like  a  devil 
all  the  morning — and  I  '11  warrant  he  '11  be  fighting  all  the  afternoon  by  way  of  refresh- 
ing himself.' 

"  '  He  louk'd  serious  enough  this  morning  though,  Master  Tom,  as  be  was  turning 
out.' 

"  '  Serious  !  and  so  did  you  ;  hasn't  he  enough  to  make  him  look  serious  1  Bony, 
and  all  the  flower  of  the  French  before  him.  1  like  to  see  him  look  serious  ;  he  *s  just  a 
thinking  a  bit,  that 's  all,  Ixwk,  look,  look  •  where  he  is  now  pelting  away  up  the  hill 
there.  My  eye  (  but  he's  a  ram  on V 
\r,       as  he  was  in  the  ould 


•  At.  iart  as  he  was  in  the  ould  ground,'  cried  an  Hibernian.  4  'Pon  my  sowl,  1 
think  I  'ia  in  Spain  agin.  There  he  is,  succeas  to  him  !— an'  the  smell  o'  the  pdwther 
too  so  natural.1 

'•  «  The  light  troops  are  pushing  on  towards  that  wood,'  said  G*ay,  filing  his  eyes 

on  a  particular  spot. 

"  4  Sure  enough  tbey  are.  Ah  !  we  '11  soon  have  the  boys  up  who  will  set  them  off 
with  a  flea  in  their  ear.' 

"  '  Look — on  the  rising  ground  there,  about  half  a  mile  away,  how  they  are  moving 
about — that  is  a  train  of  artillery  —see  the  guns — there  is  a  regiment  of  infantry  going  to 
the  left-^do  you  see  their  bayonets  1    A  fine  open  place  here  for  a  battle.' 

"  '  Not  so  grvod  as  that  which  we  passed — the  plain  fields  we  crossed  immediately  after 
we  left  the  forest  of  Soignes,'  said  Gray :  '  however,  that  little  wood  on  our  right,  in  front, 
which  runs  along  the  road,  is  a  good  flank,  and  the  village  before  us  is  a  strong  point.' 

44  '  Ay,  but  you  see  the  Belgian  troops  couldn't  keep  it  ,  the  French  have  push 


out  of  it.' 

"  4  We  '11  soon  have  it  again,  I  H  warrant ;  our  men  have  a  fine  open  ground  here, 
to  give  the  F reach  a  lesson  in  dancing,'  cried  the  corporal  of  the  party,-  throwing  him- 
self down  on  his  back  in  the  corn.  '  Here  1  '11  lie  and  rest  myself ;  and  I  don't  think 
I  shall  be  disturbed  by  the  busing  of  the  blue  flies  !  I  '11  have  a  snooze,  until  the  High- 
lander* come  up.' 

"  The  party  remained  undisturbed,  as  the  last  speaker  had  intimated,  nntil  about  half 
past  one  o'clock  ;  nothing  having  been  done  in  the  way  of  attack  by  the  French.  Du- 
ring the  interval,  Grey  employed  himself  in  watching  closely  the  scene  around  bim,  and 
mentally  discussing  the  chances  of  the  now  inevitably  approaching  fight. 

44  The  hour  of  struggle  was  near — the  pibroch  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the  troopers,  and 
up  tbey  started. 

44  4  Here  they  oome,'  cried  one— 4  Here  they  cam,'  cried  another— 4  the  gallant  42d ; 
look  at  the  petticoat-devils,  how  they  foot  it  along  ! ' 

44  All  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  who 
were  now  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  these  on  the  main  road.  A  hum  arose.  Belgian 
officers  galloped  down  the  road,  and  across  the  fields  in  all  directions ;  the  Duke  was 
seen  riding  towards  his  expected  soldiers,  and  the  scene  was  life  at  all  points.  The  pi- 
broch's sound  grew  louder  ;  and  now  the  bands  of  the  more  distant  regiments  were 
heard  ;  and  the  harmonious  bugles  of  the  rifle  corps,  mingled  their  sounds  with  the 
otters.  The  long  red  line  of  Britons  is  fully  before  the  sight,  like  a  giant  stream  of  blood 
on  the  ripe  and  mellow  bosom  of  the  earth.  Picton  is  at  its  head,  and  the  Duke  greets 
the  heroic  partner  of  his  glory.  The  first  of  the  regiments  passes  close  to  the  troopers, 
and  receives  a  cheer  from  them,  which  found  a  return  in  the  relaxing  muscles  of  the 


44  *  What  corps  is  that  V  inquired  one  of  the  group. 

The  Royal  Highlanders,  the  42d— don't  you  see  they  are 


44  4  The  Royal  Highland 
and  gold  V  replied  another 
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"  '  And  what    this  with  the  yellow  facings  1' 
-  •  The  old  92d.' 

"  '  And  the  other  Scotch  regiment,  with  the  green  and  gold  V 
"  *  The  79th  ;  three  u  good  kilted  corn*  as  ever  crossed  the  Tweed  ?    And  there 
the  95th  rifle  boys,  as  green  as  the  wood  they  are  going  to  take.    And  there  see  the  '28th, 
— and  the  4 4th, — and  the  32d  ; — that 's  Picton's  division  ,  a  glorious  set  of  fellows  as 
ever  slept.' 

•*  '  And  who  are  the  fellows  all  in  black  V 

"  '  The  bold  Brunswick  corps,  with  death's  head  pn  their  caps — the  undertaken  of 
the  French,'  cried  the  corporal.  .  . 

"  Never  did  a  young  hero  gaze  on  a  gallant  army  with  more  enthusiastic  feelings, 
titan  did  Gray  upon  the  troops  before  hhn — the  sight  stirred  his  heart-strings.  They 
were  within  snot  of  their  foe,  and  half  an  hour  should  see  them  in  the  bloody  contest. 
He  sighed  to  think  that  his  own  regiment  was  not  yet  come  up,  with  which  ne  might 
share  the  glory  of  the  fight. 

"  One  after  the  other,  the  corps  entered  the  fields,  across  Uic  high  com,  from  the  road, 
to  take  up  their  positions  for  the  battle.  Neither  cavalry  nor  artillery  had  they  to  sup- 
port them — their  bayonets  were  their  hopes  .  and  their  wise  general  placed  them  accord- 
ingly in  squares,  and  at  such  distances  as  that  one  might  support  the  other,  while  each 
would  protect  itself,  independently,  if  necessary.  The  rifle  corps  now  advanced,  to  open 
the  business  of  the  day  by  firing  into  a  field  of  tirailleurs.  The  French  were  not  idle  at 
this  time  ;  they  advanced  in  masses — cavalry  and  infantry  ;  while  a  roar  of  cannon,  that 
almost  deafened  every  car,  covered  the  attack. 

"  '  They  are  coming  on  the  centre,'  cried  Gray  ;  '  see  the  cuirassiers— what  a  body 
of  men  !    Oh  !  where  is  our  cavalry  ' ' 

"  '  Ay,'  cried  a  trooper ;  '  and  look — wh.it  columns  of  infantry ! ' 

"  AH  now  remained  in  breathless  anxiety,  gazing  on  the  approaching  masses  of  the 
enemy — not  a  word  w  ismxA*  i  amongst  the  well  -planted  squares  of  the  British.  The 
French  are  within  fifty  yards  of  them  .  and  the  battle  begins. 

"  '  There,'  cried  a  trooper  ;  '  how  our  men  give  it  to  them  ! — there '»  a  volley  ! — look 
how  the  horses  fall  1 — see,  they  can't  stand  it — hurrah  ! — the  rascals  are  staggered— the 
27th  are  after  them — they  deploy  into  line  ;  there  the  French  go,  with  the  oayouet  at 
them,  helter-skelter.  But  observe,  at  a  little  distance  from  them,  the  enemy's  dragoons 
are  at  the  42d — the  Scotch  open  and  let  them  pais — but  now  they  get  it  right  and  left. 
Down  they  go — bravo  !  old  Scotland.' 

"  '  By  Heaven  !'  cried  Gray,  '  here  come  the  Brunswick  horse  in  confusion,  pur- 
sued by  the  cuirassiers  along  the  mad,  near  the  village.' 

"  All  turned  to  gaze  at  the  point  i  it  was  too  true  i  their  leader  hod  fallen  ;  they  had 
advanced  too  incautiously,  and.  were  therefore  obliged  to  fall  back. 

"  '  Here  they  come,  and  the  French  cavalry  arc  close  upon  them.  But  see  the  High, 
lauders  in  the  ditch.  Hark  !  there — they  gave  them  a  volley.  Down  tumble  the  horse- 
men !— look  ! — they  are  in  a  heap  on  the  ground.' 

'*  A  shout  from  the  troopers  acknowledged  the  glorious  truth.  It  was  the  fire  from 
the  92d  that  achieved  the  triumph. 

"  The  artillery,  the  musketry,  and  the  shouting  of  the  combatants,  became  so  deafen- 
ing, tint  even  the  group  of  troopers  uaocrupied  in  tin  fight,  and  in  the  rear,  could 
scarcely  hear  each  others  voices.  Gray's  party  mounted  their  horses  now,  in  order  to 
have  a  belter  view  of  the  battle,  and  from  the  situation  of  the  ground  on  which  they  were 
standing,  they  beheld,  in  awful  anxiety,  rush  after  rush  made  against  the  British  infan- 
try, whose  duty  was  ev  idently  that  of  firm  defence  ;  they  beheld  wave  after  wave  of  blue 
ranks  advance  over  the  rising  bosom  of  the  ground,  and  saw  them  successively  battered 
by  the  rocks  they  assaulted— the  ground  covered  with  men  and  horses  by  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  squares.  The  other  divisions  of  the  English  armv  were  fast  arriving, 
and  taking  up  ground  on  the  left,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  prevent  it,  and 
thus  divide  them  from  their  comrades  engaged.  A  "  lull."  ( as  the  sailors  say.  when 
the  storm  pauses  a  little, )  took  place,  and  both  armies  stood,  as  it  were,  looking  at  each 
other.  But  another  and  more  desperate  attack  soon  followed — the  tempest  returned  with 
double  violence.  The  mouths  of  Ney's  numerous  cannon  opened  again  :  the  smoke 
dnfted  over  on  the  English,  and  under  its  cover  were  seen  advancing  an  immense  force, 
for  another  struggle  with  the  right  of  the  Duke's  line,  in  order  to  turn  it,  and  possess 
themselves  of  the  village.  The  Duke  and  his  staff  were  in  front  of  tha  92d  regiment, 
and  the  balls  playing  on  them  had  knocked  down  several  of  htl  aides-de-camp.  As  the 
foe  came  near,  the  artillery  ceased,  the  close  fight  began,  and  several  regiments  I  nee 
poured  in  their  fire  !  both  sides  kept  their  ground,  and  hundreds  fell  at  every  discharge 
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irtsu1*       £es  :£fcg£  las  - ,h*  " 

"  The  word  was  magic — the  kilts  rushed  against  the  blaze  of  the  tirailleurs  !  Their 
their  orficer  fell  amongst  them  :  hot,  alas  !  their  blood  only  enraged  tha  men 
s  tigers  they  rush,  and  their  bayonets  sink  into  the  mass  before  them.  The 
efore  them,  while  the  victorious  Highlanders  pursue  them  almost  out  of  sight 
eral.  Alas  .  many  or  these  heroes  fell  in  their  gallant  work. 
"This  glorious  charge  was  beheld  by  Gray  and  his  comrades  with  delight;  their 
shacos  waved  over  their  heads,  and  their  cries  of  erultation  folly  showed  what  a  catching 
thing  is  the  fever  of  the  fight.    One  of  the  dragoons  now  turned  his  eyes  to  the  wood  on 

the  right,  which  the  French  had  possessed  themselves  of,  and  exclaimed  

"  '  But  look,  the  guards  have  come  up,  and  are  in  the  wood.  Where  did  they  come 
fmmT    I  didn't  see  them  before.    Hark  !  how  they  shout ;  they  are  all  amongst  the 

-  '  Yes.  and  they  "11  not  soon  come  back  ;  they  11  keep  their  ground,  1 11  warrant.' 
cried  the  corporal. 

"  At  this  moment  the  troopers  were  somewhat  disarranged  by  a  part  of  the  earth  sud- 
denly flying  upwards  in  a  cloud  ;  it  was  the  effect  of  a  cannon-ball  which  had  struck  the 
ground.  They  started  a  few  paces  backwards,  wiped  their  faces,  and  having  all  passed 
their  jocular  sentiments  on  the  occasion,  coolly  unitwl  again  to  view  and  comment  on  the 


_  continued  to  gaze  on  the  busy  and  bloody  scene,  with  but  few  observations. 
Mass  after  mass  was  advancing  against  the  steady  squares  of  infantry,  and  received  with 
roars  of  musketry  ;  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  desperate  and  disappointed,  galloped 
about  the  close  and  well -guarded  Britons,  cutting  at  the  ranks,  ana  dropping  as  they 
cut.  Artillery  bellowed  upon  the.  unyielding  heroes,  whose  ranks  closed  up  at  every 
point  where  the  dead  had  opened  them  ;  they  cried  aloud  for  the  order  to  advance  ;  but 
received  the  cool  and  prudent  negative  of  the  watchful  chief,  who,  during  the  action,  was 
moving  from  rank  to  rank,  encouraging  and  elevating  the  energies  of  his  men. 

The  repeated  unsuccessful  attacks  of  the  French  wore  out  the  patience  of  their 
so  thinned  his  ranks,  that  he  at  length  ceased  to  contend,  and  drew  off  his 


THB  NAVAL  OFFICBR. 

Thb  ink  was  scarcely  dry  with  which  we  recorded  the  advent  of  a 
military  aspirant  in  the  ranks  of  literature,*  when  *'  Thb  Naval  Op- 
fiobk"  presented  himself  to  our  notice,  with  sufficient  claims  upon  our 
favourable  report  to  freshen  our  faculties  and  invigorate  our  fingers.  We, 
however,  foresee,  as  far  as  regards  readers  and  reviewers,  the  expediency 
of  applying  to  Parliament  to  impose  a  maximum  on  publication,  other- 
wise we  stand  a  chance  of  being  fairly  worn  out ;  or,  if  our  "  stuff"  be 
too  "  stern"  to  yield,  practice,  which,  according  to  the  Naval  Officer, 
"aim*  can  make  a  Hoby  or  a  Wellingkm,"  will  make  us  marvellous 
perfect  in  our  vocation. 

This  is  the  age  of  nisaECTioN  of  one  sort  or  other.  In  the  North,  our 
brethren  addict  themselves  to  the  dead,  while  we,  "  daft  Southrons," 
take  to  the  Uvinp —  yea,  anatomize  uur selves—  body  and  soul.    This  is 


the  essence  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy  ! 


•  To  wa.  Taleaof  Military  Life. 
U.  S.  Jouaw.  No.  3.— March,  1829.  2  a 
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The  "  Naval  Officer"  presents  us  with  an  Instinctive  and  sprightly 
lesson  of  this  species  of  self-devotion.  To  those  who  have  leisure  to 
follow  him  through  his  "  Confessions,"  we  promise  amusement  as  well 
as  information,  very  agreeahly  conveyed,  on  many  of  the  leading  naval 
events  and  minor  occurrences  of  the  late  war  ;  while,  from  the  personal 
narrative  of  the  author,  reflection  cannot  fail  to  gather  wherewithal  *•  to 
point  a  moral." 

We  extract  the  following  sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  rather  for 
the  ]K)rtraits  drawn  by  the  writer  of  his  individual  conduct  and  sensa- 
tions, than  for  any  new  light  thrown  npon  that  splendid  achievement. 

THR  BATTLK  OF  TRAFALOAR.  *" 

■      -  >i  i 

vve  reacneu  our  station  anu  joimxi  tne  immortal  nelson  out  a  oours  do 
fore  that  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life  and  saviKi  his  country:  Thf  [history  of  that 
important  day  tias  been  so  often  and  so  circumstantially  related,  that  1  cannoi 
add  much  more  to  the  stock  on  hand.  I  am  only  astonished,  seeing  the  confii 
sion  and-  invariable  vHrialltneis  of  a  sea-fight,  bow  so  much  could  be  known. 
One  observation  occurred  to  me  then,  aad  I  have  thought  of  it  ever  since  with  re- 
doubled conviction;  this  waa>  that  the  Admiral,  after  the  battle  began,  was  no 
admiral  at  all  t  he  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen  ;  he  could  take  no  advantage 
of  the  enemy's  weak  points  or  defend  his  own;  bis  ship,  the  Victory,  one  of  our 
finest  three-deckers,  was,  in  a  manner,  tied  up  alongside  a  French  eighty-gun 
ship. 

"  These  observations  I  have  read  in  some  naval  work,  and  in  my  mind  they 
receive  ample  confirmation.  I  could  not  help  feeling  an  agony  of  anxiety  (young 
as  I  was)  for  my  country's  glory,  when  I  saw  the  noble  leaders  of  our  two  lines 
exposed  to  the  united  tire  of  so  many  ships.  I  thought  Nelson  was  too  much 
exposed,  and  think  so  now.  Experience  has  confirmed  what  youthful  fancy  sug- 
gested ;  the  enemy's  centre  should  have  been  Macadamized  by  our  seven  three- 
deckers,  some  of  which,  by  being  placed  in  the  rear,  had  little  share  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  and,  but  for  the  intimidation  which  their  presence  afforded,  might  as  well 
have  been  at  Spithead.  I  mean  no  reflection  on  the  officers  who  had  charge  of 
them :  accidental  concurrence  of  light  wind  and  station  in  the  line,  threw  them 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  enemy  as  kept  them  in  the  back-ground  the  greater 
part  of  the  day. 

"  Others,  again,  were  in  enviable  situations,  but  did  not,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn  from  the  officers,  do  quite  as  much  as  they  might  have  done.  This  defect 
on  our  part  being  met  by  equal  disadvantages,  arising  from  nearly  similar  causes 
on  that  of  the  enemy,  a  clear  victory  remained  to  us.  The  aggregate  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy  is  brave  and  good  ;  and  we  must  admit  that  on  this  day,  *  when  Eng- 
land expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty,'  there  were  but  few  who  disappointed 
their  country's  hopes. 

"  When  the  immortal  signal  was  communicated,  I  shall  never,  no,  never,  for- 
get the  electric  effect  it  produced  through  the  fleet.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing 
so  justly  as  to  a  match  hud  to  a  long  train  of  gunpowder ;  and,  as  Englishmen 
are  the  same,  the  same  feeling,  the  same  enthusiasm,  was  displayed  iu  every  ship ; 
tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  many  a  noble  fellow  when  the  affecting  sentence 
was  made  known.  It  recalled  every  past  enjoyment,  and  filled  the  mind  with 
fond  anticipations,  which,  with  manv,  were  never,  alas!  to  be  realized.  They 
went  down  to  their  guns  without  confusion ;  and  a  cool,  deliberate  courage  from 
that  moment  seemed  to  rest  on  the  countenance  of  every  roan  1  saw. 

"  My  captain,  though  not  in  the  line,  was  no  niggard  in  the  matter  of  shot, 
and  though  he  had  no  real  business  to  come  widiin  range  until  called  by  signal, 
still  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  as  near  to  our  ships  engaged  as  passible,  in  or- 
der to  afford  them  assistance  when  required.    I  was  stationed  at  the  foremost 
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the  ship  cleared  Sor  action ;  and  dioiujh  on  a  ooni- 
paiatively  small  scale,  1  cannot  imagine  a  mure  Mdumu,  grand,  oi  impressive 
sight,  than  a,  ship  prepared  as  ours  was  on  thai  occ;uunn.  llu  noble  tar  of 
guns,  in  a  line  gently  curving  044  towards  the  ncnUc;  the  tackle  laid  ac|t*s  tin: 
deck  ;  tlu'  shot  and  wads  j)rcj)on;d  in  ample  alon:  (round,  grape,  aifl  canister); 
the  powdcr-lioys,  each  witli  his  box  full,  seated  on  it  with  perfect  apparent  i  11— 
difference  as  to' the  approaching  conflict.  The  captains  of  guns,  with  their  prim- 
ing-boxes buckled  round  their  waists;  tlu-  lock*  fixed  upon  the  guns ;  tlif  lan- 
yard* laid  around  them  ;  die  officers,  with  their  swords  drawn,  standing  by  their 
respective  divisions. 

"The  quarter-deck  was  commanded  by  the  captain  in  person,  assisted  by  the 
first-lieutenant,  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  a  party  of  small-arm-mcn,  with  die 
mate  and  midshipmen,  and  u  portion  of  seaman  to  attend  the  braces  and  fight 
the  quarter-deck  guns.  Tlie  boatswain  was  on  the  forecastle  ;  the  gunner  in  the 
magazine,  to  send  up  11  supply  of  powder  to  the  guns ;  the  carpenter  watched 
and  reported,  from  turn;  to  time,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  well;  he  also  walktd 
round  the  wines  or  vacant  spaces  between  tin;  ship's  side  and  the  cables,  ami 
other  stores.  He  was  attended  by  hi*  mates,  who  were  provided  with  shot-plugs, 
oakum,  and  tallow,  to  step  any  shot-holes  which  nntrht  be  made. 

"The  surceon  was  in  the  cock-pit  with  his  assistants.  The  knives,  saws, 
tourniquets,  sponges.  baMns.  wine  and  water,  wen.?  all  displayed  and  ready  for 
the  first  unlucky  patient  that  inhiht  be  presented.  Tins  was  more  awful  to  me 
than  any  thins:  I  had  seen  "  How  soon,"  thought  J,  "may  I  be  stretched, 
mangled  and  bleeding,  on  this  table,  and  have  occasion  for  all  the  skill  and  all 
the  instruments  I  now  see  before  me!"  1  turned  away,  and  endeavoured  to 
forget  it  all. 


u  As  soon  as  the  fleet  bore  up  to  entrap  the  enemy,  we  did  the  same,  keeping 
as  near  as  vre  could  to  the  admiral,  whose  shmuls  we.  were  ordered  to  repeat.  I 
was  particularly  astonished  with  the  skilful  maimer  in  which  this  was  done.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  how  instantaneously  die  same  Hags  were  displayed  at  our 
mast-lteads  as  had  been  hoisted  by  the  Admiral ;  and  the  more  wonderful  this 
appeared  to  me,  since  his  flags  were  rolled  up  in  round  balls,  which  were  not 
broke  loose  until  they  had  reached  the  mast-head,  so  tliat  the  signal  olficcrs  of  a 
rejicater  had  to  make  out  the  number  of  the  flag  during  its  passage  aloft  in  dis- 
guise. This  was  done  by  the  power  of  good  telescopes,  and  from  habit,  and 
sometimes  by  anticipation  of  the  signal  that  would  be  MM  made. 

"  The  reader  may  iierhaps  not  be  aware  diat  among  civilized  tuitions,  in  naval 
warfare,  ships  in  the  line  never  fire  at  frigates,  unless  they  provoke  hostility  by 
interposing  between  belligerent  ships,  or  firing  into  them,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Nile,  when  Sir  James  Saumarez,  in  the  Onon,  was  under  the  necessity  of  sinking 
the  Artemise,  which  he  did  with  one  broadside,  as  a  reward  for  her  temerity 
Under  this  par-in-dellum  sort  of  compact,  we  miuht  have  come  oil"  scot-free,  had 
we  not  partaken  very  liberally  of  the  shot  intended  for  larger  ships,  which  did 
serious  damage  among  our  people. 

**  The  two  British  lines  runnimr  flown  parallel  to  each  other,  and  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  crescent  line  of  the  Combined  fleets,  was  the  grandest  sisht  that 
was  ever  witnessed.  As  soou  as  our  van  was  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy,  they 
opened  their  fire  on  the  Koval  Sovereign  and  the  Victory;  but  when  tlie  first- 
named  of  these  noble  ships  rounded-to,  under  the  stem  of  the  Santa  Anna,  and 
the  Victory  had  very  soon  after  laid  herself  on  board  the  Jteloubtable,  the  clouds 
of  smoke  enveloped  both  fleets,  and  litUe  was  to  be  seen  except  the  falling  ol 
masts,  and  here  and  there,  as  tlie  smoke  blew  awav,  a  ship  totally  dismasted. 

"  One  of  these  proved  to  be  English,  and  our  captain  seeing  her  lielween  two 
of  the  enemy,  bore  up  to  take  her  in  tow:  at  the  same  time,  one  of  our  ships  of 
the  line  opened  a  heavy  lire  on  one  of  the  French  line  of  battle  ships,  unluckily 
"duated  in  a  right  lino  between  us,  so  that  the  shot  which  missed  the  enemy 
on  Iwxird  of  us.  I  was  looking  out  of  the  bow-port  at  the  mo- 
2  b  2 
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ment  that  a  shot  struck  our  ship  on  the  stern  between  wind  and  water.  It  was 
the  first  time  1  had  ever  seen  the  effect  of  a  heavy  shot ;  it  made  a  great  splash, 
and,  to  me,  as  I  then  thought,  a  very  unusual  noise,  throwing  a  gnat  deal  of 
water  in  my  face.  I  very  naturally  started  back,  as  1  believe  many  a  brave  fel- 
low has  done.  Two  of  the  seamen  quartered  at  my  guns,  laughed  at  me.  1  felt 
ashamed,  and  resolved  to  show  no  more  such  weakness. 

u  This  shot  was  very  soon  succeeded  by  Nome  others,  not  quite  so  harmless  : 
one  came  into  the  bow-port,  and  killed  the  two  men  who  had  witnessed  my 
trepidation.  My  pride  having  been  hurt  that  these  men  should  have  seen  me 
flinch,  I  will  own  that  I  was  secretly  pleased  when  I  saw  them  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  interrogation. 

u  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  my  feelings  on  this  occasion.  Not  six  weeks 
before,  I  was  the  robber  of  hen-roosts  and  gardens — the  hero  of  a  horse-pond, 
ducking  an  usher — now  suddenly,  and  almost  without  any  previous  warning  or 
reflection,  placed  in  the  midst  of  carnage,  and  an  actor  in  one  of  those  grand 
events  by  which  the  fate  of  the  civilized  world  was  to  be  decided. 

*'  A  quickened  circulation  of  blood,  a  fear  of  immediate  death,  and  a  still 
greater  fear  of  shame,  forced  me  to  an  involuntary  and  frequent  change  of  posi- 
tion ;  and  it  required  some  time,  and  the  best  powers  of  intellect,  to  reason  my- 
self into  that  frame  of  mind  in  which  I  could  feel  as  safe  and  as  unconcerned 
as  if  we  had  been  in  harbour.  To  this  state  I  at  last  did  attain,  and  soon  felt 
ashamed  of  the  perturbation  under  which  I  laboured  before  the  firing  began.  I 
prayed,  it  is  true;  but  my  prayer  was  not  that  of  faith,  of  trust,  or  of  hope — I 
prayed  only  for  safety  from  imminent  personal  danger;  and  my  orisons  consisted 
of  one  or  two  short,  pious  ejaculations,  without  a  thought  of  repentance  for  the 
past  or  amendment  for  the  future. 

"  But  when  we  hail  once  got  fairly  into  action,  I  felt  no  more  of  this,  and  be- 
held a  poor  creature  cut  in  two  by  a  shot  with  the  same  indifference  that  at  any 
other  time  I  should  have  seen  a  butcher  kill  an  ox.  Whether  my  heart  was  bad 
or  not,  I  cannot  sav ;  but  I  certainly  felt  ray  curiosity  was  gratified  more  than 
my  feelings  were  sfioeked,  when  a  raking-shot  killed'seven  and  wounded  three 
more.  I  was  sorry  for  the  men,  and,  for  the  world,  would  not  have  injured 
them;  but  I  had  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind;  I  liked  to  judge  of  causes  and 
effects ;  and  I  was  secretly  pleased  at  seeing  the  effect  of  a  rakiog-shot. 

"  Towards  four  p.  M.  the  firing  began  to  abate,  the  smoke  cleared  away,  and 
the  calm  sen  became  ruffled  with  an  increasing  breeze.  The  two  hostile  fleets 
were  quiet  spectators  of  each  other's  disasters.  We  retained  possession  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty  sail  of  the  line.  Some  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  seen  running 
away  into  Cadiz;  while  four  others  passed  to  windward  of  our  fleet,  and  made 
their  escape.  A  boat  going  from  our  ship  to  one  near  us,  1  jumped  into  her,aud 
learned  the  death  of  J-ord  Nelson,  which  I  communicated  to  the  captain,  who, 
after  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  looked  at  me  with  much 
complacency.  I  was  the  only  youngster  that  had  been  particularly  active,  and 
he  immediately  despatched  me  wid»  a  message  to  a  ship  at  a  short  distance.  The 
first-lieutenant  asked  if  he  should  not  send  an  officer  of  more  experience-  '  No,* 
said  the  captain  ;  '  he  shall  go:  the  boy  knows  very  well  what  be  is  about!'— 
and  away  I  went,  not  a  little  proud  at  the  eanfideoqe  placed  in  me. 

"  When  the  hands  were  turned  up  to  muster,  die. number  of  killed  amounted 
to  nine,  and  the  wounded  to  thirteen.  When  this  was  made  known,  there  seem- 
ed to  be  a  general  smile  of  congratulation  at  the  number  fallen,  rather  than  of 
regret  for  their  loss.  The  vanity  of  the  officers  seemed  tickled  at  the  dispro- 
portionate slaughter  in  a  frigate  of  our  size,  as  compared  to  what  they  liad  heard 
the  ships  of  the  line  had  suffered 

H  I  attended  the  surgeon  in  the  steerage,  to  which  place  the  wounded  were 
removed,  and  saw  all  the  amputations  performed,  without  flinching ;  while  men 
who  had  behaved  well  in  the  action  fainted  at  the  sight.  I  am  afraid  I  almost 
took  a  pleasure  in  observing  the  operations  of  the  surgeon,  without  once  reflect- 
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ing  on  the  pain  suffered  by  the  patient.  Habit  had  now  begun  to  corrupt  my 
mind.  I  was  not  cruel  by  nature ;  1  loved  the  deep  investigation  of  hiddeu 
things  ;  and  this  day's  action  gave  me  a  very  clear  insight  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  frame,  which  1  had  seen  cut  in  two  by  shot,  lacerated  by  splinters,  carved 
out  with  knives,  and  separated  with  saws !" 

The  following  reminds  us  of  an  incident  in  the  Red  Rover. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock,  before  I  had  once  closed  my  eyes,  I  was  called  to  relieve 
the  deck,  having  what  is  culled  tin.'  middle  watch,  t.  e.  from  midnight  till  four  in 
the  dftoroing.  We  had,  the  day  before,  buried  a  quarter-master,  nick-named 
Qu^d,  .in  old  teaman  who  liad  destroyed  himself  by  drinking — no  very  uncom- 
mon case  iu  his  Majesty's  service.  The  corpse  of  a  man  who  has  destroyed  his 
inside  by  intemperance  is  generally  in  a  state  of  putridity  immediately  aAer 
death ;  and  the  decay,  particularly  in  warm  climates,  is  very  rapid.  A  few  hours 
after  Quid's  death,  the  body  emitted  certain  effluvia,  denoting  the  necessity  of 
immediate  niU  rnn  nt.  It  was  accordingly  sewn  up  in  a  hammock ;  and  as  the 
ship  lay  in  deep  water,  with  a  current  sweeping  round  the  bay,  and  the  Iwats 
being  at  the  same  time  all  employed  at  the  dock-yard,  the  first-lieutenant  caused 
to  be  tied  to  the  fe*t,and  having  read  the  funeral  sen  ice,  launched  the  body 
overboard  from  the  gangway,  as  die  ship  lay  at  anchor. 

"  I  was  walking  the  deck,  in  no  very  happy  state  of  mind,  reflecting  seriously 
on  parts  of  that  Bible,  which  for  more  than  two  years  I  had  never  looked  into, 
when  my  thoughts  were  called  to  the  summons  which  poor  Quid  had  Deceived, 
and,  the  beauty  of  the  funeral  service  which  I  had  heard  read  over  him—'  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life.  Hie  moon,  which  had  been  obscured,  suddenly 
hurst  from  a  cloud,  and  a  cry  of  horror  proceeded  from  the  look-out  man  on  the 
rrajfraard  gangway.  I  ran  to  inquire  the  cause,  and  found  him  in  such  a  state  of 
nervous  agitation,  diat  he  could  only  say,  **  Quid,  Quid  !"  and  point  with  his 
finger  into  the  water. 

"  I  looked  over  the  side,  and,  to  my  amazement,  there  was  the  bodv  of  Quid, 

"  '  All  in  dreary  hammock  shrouded,' 

perfectly  upright,  and  floating  with  the  head  and  shoulders  above  water  I  A 
slight  undulation  of  the  waves  gave  it  the  appearance  of  nodding  its  head,  while 
the  rays  of  the  moon  enabled  us  to  trace  the  remainder  of  the  body  underneath 
the  surface.  For  a  few  moments,  I  felt  a  horror  which  I  cannot  describe,  and 
contemplated  the  object  in  awful  silence  ;  white  my  blood  ran  cold,  and  I  felt  a 
sensation  as  if  my  hair  was  standing  on  end.  I  was  completely  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  thought  the  body  bad  risen  up  to  warn  me  ;  but  in  a  few  seconds  I  re- 
gained my  presence  of  mind,  and  I  soon  perceived  the  origin  of  this  re-appear- 
ance of  the  corpse.  I  ordered  the  cutter  to  be  manned,  and,  in  the  mean  tune, 
went  down  to  inform  the  first-lieutenant  of  what  had  occurred.  He  laughed, 
and  said,  *  I  suppose  the  old  boy  finds  salt  water  not  quite  so  palatable  as  grog. 
Tie  some  more  shot  to  his  feet,  and  bring  the  old  fellow  to  his  moorings  again. 
Tell  him,  the  next  time  he  trips  his  anchor,  not  to  run  on  board  of  us.    He  had 


his  regular  allowance  of  prayer :  I  gave  him  the  whole  service,  and  I  shall  not 
give  him  any  more/   So  saying,  he  went  to  sleep  again," 

JJWi      i    .•  •  ..     :.  lad*//    .ii:»j?ii4j m  '.j-'hn.. ■'■//      biV)  »»r*.i 
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PACTS  RELATING  TO  THE  CAPTURE  OF  WASHINGTON,  &C- 
ily  Me  fyfficcr  scrithtg  as  Qnartcr-Maslcr-Ocitcral  mth  the  forces  engaged. 

This  is  a  very  brief  statement,  and  oar  notice  of  it  must  be  still  more 
so.  The  Writer  admits,  that  the  subject  possesses  no  attraction  of  a 
general  nature— professionally,  however,  it  is  one  of  unquestionable 
interest.  Where  the  parties  ore  probably  conscious  of  the  very  highest 
mutual  estimation  and  regard,  the  resolution  of  putting  on  public  record 
an  explanation  of  this  tendency,  must  have  been  taken  with  the  utmost 
reluctance.  But  we  are  quite  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  other  possi- 
ble course  calculated  to  meet  the  very  justifiable,  and  indeed,  indispen- 
sable object  in  view.  If  blame  be  attributable  in  this  instance,  it  ex- 
clusively attaches  to  the  very  indiscreet  and  unscrupulous  style  of  the 
biography  which  called  for  this  publication.  The  occurrence,  however, 
should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  what  lawyers  term  an  "  amicable 
suit." 

Of  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  this  question,  the  writer  of  the  brochure 
(Col.  Evans)  appears  to  have  been  fully  aware ;  and,  without  any  pre- 
tension of  style,  he  has,  we  think,  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty 
(from  which  he  certainly  could  not  with  honour  shrink)  in  a  tone  of 
temper  and  conciliation  which  are  unexceptionable. 

We  cordially  concur  in  the  tribute  so  justly  rendered  to  the  distin- 
guished Admiral  alluded  to,  and  certainly  it  is  not  with  less  readiness 
that  we  join  in  yielding  to  our  truly  national  Naval  service  the  palm  of 
"  transcendent  glory." 


CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  FAitor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sis,— i  read  with  much  satisfaction  the  hint  given  in  the  letter  «  from  an  old 
l\i*y]>tinn  Campaigner,"  inserted  in  yonr  last  Number.  The  proposition  of  esta- 
blishing a  Mvutmm  to  be  formed  exclusively  by  officers  of  the  United  Services, 
appeals  to  me  of  more  importance  than  might  at  first  be  apparent  The  feet  of 
so  many  officers  of  both  professions  being  stationed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
itself,  presents  peculiar  facilities  for  obtaining  such  a  variety  of  interesting  objects, 
as,  when  brought  into  one  focus,  wouM  soon  prove  a  respectable  rival  to  any 
thing  of  die  kind  nt  present  in  this  country. 

I  shall  ever  deplore.  I  doubt  not  in  common  with  many  others,  not  having 
devoted  a  portion  of  time,  during  some  years  of  foreign  service,  to  the  pleasing 
study  of  natural  history,  which  has  since  afforded  me  so  much  real  delight  and 
gratification.  The  void  of  many  a  wearisome  leisure  hour  consequent  on  a  natural 
tendency  to  inertness  in  a  tropical  climate,  might  thus  have  been  usefully  filled, 
.md  ennui  with  all  its  sad  concomitant*  have  been  effectually  dissipated  ;  while 
the  mind,  by  the  habits  of  observation  and  employment,  would  have  l>een  per- 
manently strengthened  and  improved.  Hut  in  a  national  point  of  view,  the 
object  is  one  of  still  creator  importance,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  geological 
imctuiv  ,»nd  mineral  productions  alone,  of  our  colonies,  more  particularly  in 
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the  K.w..  illustrated  by  specimens  transmitted  from  the  spot,  might  Wad  to  results 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  object  will  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  you  will  use  the  influence  of  the  Journal  in  forwarding 
it.  Perhaps  with  this  view,  you  would  hare  no  objection  to  be  made  the  depo- 
sitory of  any  specimens  or  small  collections  which  individual  officers  might  pos- 
sess, and  be  anxious  to  establish  some  u  depot"  to  form  a  nucleus,  around  which 
a  mighty  force  might  hereafter  assemble.  As  a  trifling  commencement,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  forwarding  with  this,  a  few  specimens  of  the  ores  of  silver  and 
mercury  from  the  mines  near  Guadaxualo  in  Mexico;  they  wore  transmitted 

tl  wTujt0sincerc^ishes  that  the  hint  may  be  taken  by  others,  (and  if  every 
officer  contribute  but  one  sweimen,  the  immediate  result  would  not  be  in- 
considerable), 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  yours,  ttc. 
Fd>.  20»,  1829.  II.  P. 

IMfof*.—- Wo  have  no  objection  to  take  chaqre  of  any  specimens  that  olhcers  may  wish 
to  devote  to  this  purpose,  which  shall  be  either  returned  to  them  or  forwarded  to  any 
other  depository  when  required. — Ed.  * 


the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sim — In  order  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  power  to  the  meteorological 

researches  which  are  daily  and  simultaneously  under  operation,  I  herewith  for- 
ward you  the  maxima  and  minima  of  my  register  for  the  last  year. 

These  observations  record  the  temperature  of  my  Observatory,  which  being  in 
the  centre  of  a  garden,  completely  insulated,  and  without  a  fire-place,  may  be 
considered  as  a  fair  criterion.  I  should  mention,  that  the  rain-guage  and  the 
evajwrator  are  on  the  summit  of  the  building,  about  fourteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  twenty-eight  above  the  river  Ouxe.  The  barometer-cistern  is  three 
.  feet  and  a  half  from  the  floor  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  thermometers  are  placed 
a  little  higher  than  the  cistern* 

The  pluviameter,  or  rain-guage,  is  a  conical  copper  funnel,  of  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  water  caught  in  its  area  is  measured  in  an  adapted  glass 
tube,  which  is  graduated  to  thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  evaporator  is  a  hollow 
cylindrical  vessel  of  copper,  of  the  same  periphery  with  the  rain-guage,  and  five 
inches  in  depth,  furnished  with  a  roof  elevated  three  inches  above  it,  but  of 
larger  circumference,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  birds;  a  free  current  of  air  is 
thus  admitted,  but  intense  solar  rays  and  rain  are  excluded. 

The  predominant  winds  for  the  last  twelve  months  have  been  from  SJS.W., 
S.W.,  and  YV.S.YV.;  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  thermometric  range,  there  was 
no  luteiLsely  cold  weather.  Amongst  the  ]>hcBnomena,  besides  several  curious 
paraselene,  lunar  and  solar  halos,  and  numerous  meteors,  a  beautifully  defined 
lunar  iris  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  37th  of  April;  but  a  more  remarkable 
appearance  was  seen  in  the  autumn,  and  as  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
witnessing  it,  I  copy  from  my  journal  the  following  particulars : — 

"Sept,  29th. — A  fine  clear  evemug,  the  stars  shining  brightly,  and  many  small 
meteors  seen  ;  but  the  wind  was  blowing  freshly  from  S.W.  It  was  about  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  when  going  outside  the  Observatory,  I  suddenly  perceived  a  for- 
midable belt  of  light,  whose  first  glance  gave  a  sensation  which  might  be  termed 
awful.  It  arose  from  a  dense  black  cloud  in  the  W.S.W.,  crossed  the  Via 
Lactea  at  an  elevation  of  about  sixty  degrees,  and  deflected  towards  the  E.N.E. 
Its  apparent  breadth  varied  from  two  to  three  and  a  quarter  degrees,  and  was 
not  equally  lucid  throughout ;  the  faintest  parts  resembled  the  milky-way,  but 
the  largest  portion  was  infinitely  more  luminous.    In  about  an  hour  it  was  gra- 
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dually  dispersed,  to  the  great  comfort  of  some  of  my  neighbours,  who  had  sent 
to  me  for  an  explanation 

"  The  stars  were  distinctly  visible  .through  this  extraordinary  soft*;  it  arose 
between  *  and  0  Ophiuchi,  covered  •  aud  f  Aquilae,  and  passing  to  the  north  of 
Atairand  Delphinus,  crossed  Pegasus  below  a.  It  then  trained  south  of  Andro- 
meda, and  terminated  just  below  the  Pleiades.  The  thermometer  was  at  59j*, 
and  the  barometer  stood  at  29*29  inches.  A  slight  Aurora  Boreal  is  was  after- 
wards seen,  about  seven  or  eight  degrees  in  height,  towards  the  North  and  N.W. 
quarters. 

"  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  phenomenon  was  caused  by  some 
electrical  action,  whose  laws  are  as  yet  unknown  ;  it  would  therefore  be  of  some 
importance  that  its  height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  should  be  accurately 
determined.  The  star,  *  Pegasi,  was  seen  shining  through  its  centre; — now,  if 
any  person,  at  a  place  considerably  distant  in  latitude,  had  observed  the  same, 
not  very  high,  it  would  have  a  sensible  parallax.  Difference  of  longitude  would 
not  am  1*  on  account  of  the  azimuths  being  nearly  East  and  West. 

"  Previous  to  closing  this  letter,  permit  me  to  call  upon  such  of  your  readers, 
as  are  interested  in  science,  to  attend  to  any  remarkable  meteor  which  they  may 
notice;  and  carefully  enter  upon  record  its  time,  direction  of  motion,  and  the 
stars  amongst  which  it  passes,  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  are  to  be  seen 
on  every  clear  night,  but  are  of  more  available  occurrence  during  the  absence  of 
the  moon ;  and  it  is  then  that  caudated  meteors  assume  so  brilliant  an  appear- 
ance as  to  become  grand  and  interesting  objects.  Such  phosiomena  are  now 
beginning  to  be  rigidly  investigated,  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  arising 
from  uncertain  commencement,  erratic  course,  and  transient  duration,  may  yet 
afford  an  admirable  mean,  if  exactly  observed,  of  determining  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  the  several  places  of  observation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Lc., 

Wi i.i.i am  Henry  Smyth. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  BEDFORD  REGISTER  FOR  1828. 


THERMOMETER. 

BAROMETER. 

HYGROMETER. 

 :  . 

MONTHS. 

PLU- 

EVAPO- 

Max. 

Mix. 

Max. 
Inches. 

MlN. 

Indie*. 

Max. 

MlN. 
Decree*. 

VIAMR- 

TF.K. 
Inrbes. 

RATOR. 

January  . 
February 
ISIarch  . 
A  pril .  . 
May  .  . 
June  .  . 
July  .  . 
August  . 
September 
October  . 
Novero  bet 
December 

571 

55 

63  J 

67} 

70} 

76 

77* 

74$ 

74J 

65} 

57 

66 

34 

32} 

33 

37} 

47 

50} 

50* 

53 

49 

434 

32 

36 

30- 10 
30- 12 
30-09 
30*18 
28-99 
30-20 
80*00 
3014 
30-29 
30-19 
30- 13 
30*20 

2909 

28-  94 

29-  03 
29-19 
29*27 
29*13 
29*20 
29-20 
29*25 
29-20 
29-10 
29*00 

98-  1 
97-5 

99-  0 
91*3 
86*4 
85-3 

89-  8 

90-  7 
93*0 
R7-5 
92-4 
91 '8 

643 
600 
488 
45-7 
43*0 
411 
44* 
465 
47-5 
41*0 
56-7 
57*0 

3-3H9 
0977 

1-  594 
2*640 
«*89l 

2- 076 

3-  772 
2-955 
2-810 

1-  937 

2-  360 
2-300 

1045 

0*830 
2-076 
2-615 

2- 777 

3- S17 
3*705 
2-870 
2-925 
1*910 
1*315 
1-200 

Average 

66J 

4"J 

30-136 

29- 128 

92-73 

49*07 

*m 

2-257 



Cmcciit,  lied  ford,  '20th  Jan.  1829. 
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CONFAB. 

Scene— Waterloo  Place :  IlECToa  Pitv  and  Frank  Brace  sauntering  arm-in- 

arm  .,  •.,        .  , 

Brace.— Any  thing  new,  Hector  ? 

Hector.— Plenty  of  rumour,  but  little  feet*  By  the  bye,  that  was  all 
a  fiction  about  the  Trinculo,  was  it  not  ? 
Brace. — All  a  hum.    She 's  safe  in  port. 
Hector.— And  the  Clio? 

Brace.Snug  too,  I  hope;  but  the  Sulphur  was  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  Davy's  locker. 
Hector. — I  thought  she  had  been  thoroughly  repaired  before  she  left 


Bract.— S\t'\n  deep  only;  painted  like  a  fine  lady  gome  a-quadril- 

ling,  but  in  cursed  bad  trim  for  a  dance  of  15,000  miles.  No  pitch  in 
her  seams ;  oakum  as  crisp  as  fried  parsley — so,  as  shd  took  m  more 
water  than  they  were  iikely  to  want  for  the  voyage,  they  landed  the 
sojers  at  Devonport,  and  doused  her  copper  to  caulk  her  up  for  the 
trip. 

Hector. — Who 's  to  blame  ? 

Brace. — "  Nobody."    I  see  the  Redcoats  have  lost  a  general. 

Hector. — If  you  mean  Sir  Thomas  Bradford,  I  am  happy  to  say  he 
is  alive  and  well,  and  likely  to  be  long  so.  The  rumour  of  his  decease 
originated  in  the  stupidity  or  mischievous  meddling  of  an  officer  fresh 
from  India,  who  chose  to  convert  some  hearsay  report  (of  which  no  one 
seems  cognizant  but  himself)  into  certainty,  and  thereupon  dispatches 
an  official  letter  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  announcing  the  fact ! 
The  consequences  you  may  conceive. 

Brace. — A  dashing  paragraph-man  that !  He  11  be  a  treasure  to 
the.  press-gang,  if  he  pushes  his  fortune.  They  should  send  him  out 
in  the  Blossom.  He  d  make  a  capital  Three-fingered-Jack  for  the 
"  niggers."  S  ' '  V 

J/«r/or.--Is  the  Blossom  destined  for  the  West  Indies  ? 

Brace.— YesA  on  a  surveying  expedition. 

They  stop  is  Jhmt  of  the  Net)  United  Service  Club. 

Brace  continues! — A  noble  harbour  that  ror  a  worn-out  landsman, 
now  that  they  mean  to  shut  u»  shop^t  Chelsea.  They  '11  strike  poor 
J ack's  Hag  at  Greenwich  next,  I  guess. 

Hector. — A  sore  subject  that,  Frank ;  pillars  of  the  state  in  war — 
caterpillars  in  peace !  But  here  comes  Miles  from  Aladdin's  Palace, 
to  give  us  chapter  and  verse.  He  attended  the  House  last  night  to 
hear  how  easily  thousands  of  speechless  poor  devils  may  be  disposed  of 
in  a  speech.   Miles,  you  're  late. 
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Mile*.— -No  wonder,  nay  worthy  eollaborateurs.  To  hear  debates  and 
read  them  too,  is  a  service  demanding  muckle  time  and  patience. 

Hector.— Well,  and  »Mt  think  you  of  the  proposed  reform  of  pen- 
sions  ? 

Miles. — Without  discussing  its  abstract  justice  or  expediency,  ad- 
mitting same  measure  of  the  land  to  be  decided  on,  the  plan  proposed 
appears  both  ingenious  and  bien  raisonne,  the  motive  unquestionably 
lionest  and  palpably  (economic,  but  of  the  principle  I  have  my  doubts 
and  fears.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  beginning  at  the  bottom  instead  of 
the  top,  striking  at  the  root  instead  of  the  excrescences  of  noble  and 
Hourishing  institutions.  Why  are  those  who  have  earned,  (how  dearly 
earned !)  by  every  pain.,  peril,  and  sacrifice  most  trying  and  most  bitter 
to  human  nature,  the  meed  of  a  national  recompense,  to  be  mulcted  of 
their  prospective  pittance,  (Heaven  knows  how  inadequate  to  their 
wants!)  and  the  public  faith  waived  whenever  expediency  pounces 
on  them  as  its  proper  prey, — while  swarms  of  lacy  and  luxurious 
dronbs,  the  real  locusts  of  the  land,  batten  undisturbed  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  while  the  Jobbing  interests  and  "  vested 
rights"  of  the  vilest  Jew  that  crawls,  ore  as  religiously  respected  as  the 
covenant  of  Abraham  ? 

Hector.— I  see,  Miles,  I  shall  make  a  convert  of  you  at  last. 

Miles.— No,  no,  Hector,  you  '11  never  make  Miles  Mind  en  a  grum- 
bler "  u{>on  principle ;"  but  if  we  plead  not  our  own  came,  who  else  in 
these  clamorous  and  mutable  times,  will  lift  their  "  most  bweet  voices" 
for  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  ? 

tfrace.— Right,  Miles.  "  Throw  'em  over  board !"  seems  the  cry  on 
all  hands. 

Miles. — In  pensioning  our  warriors,  a  distinction  should  undoubtedly 
be  drawn  between  him  who  suffers  from  some  ailment  incident  to  our 
common  nature,  (unless  obviously  aggravated  or  developed  by  his  ser- 
vice) and  those  whose  injuries  have  been  unquestionably  contracted  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duly  as  soldiers  or  sailors.  Length  of  service 
should  give  an  acknowledged  title.  The  overgrown  pension  list  may, 
I  conceive,  be  as  effectually  and  more  graciously  diminished  by  in- 
creased vigilance  on  the  part  of  medical  and  commanding  officers,  with- 
out blocking  the  avenues  to  just  and  meritedjprovision.  As  to  grants  of 
land,  on  the  Roman  system  of  colunizution,  the  plan  would  be  excellent, 
if  generally  practicable ;  but  are  British  troops  ever  discharged  or  dis- 
banded in  the  colonies  ?  and  what  a  clatter  the  neighbours  would  make 
if  the  Secretary  at  War  cribbed  their  commons  at  home  !  To  subject 
the  defender  of  his  country  to  the  double,  and  often  conflicting  operation 
of  two  codes  of  laws,  the  civil  and  the  military,  and  then  exclude  him 
from  a  prospect  of  permanent  provision  or  adequate  reward  under  either 
system,  is  to  deprive  the  individual  of  a  motive  for  good  conduct,  un- 
settle his  habits,  loosen  his  ties  both  to  the  country  and  its  service,  and 
render  his  morale  as  baseless  as  his  futurity. 

Hector.— Miles,  yon  shall  apply  for  a  chair  of  Stbatosophx  at  the 
Royal  Institution.    I  '11  speak  to  Brande  about  it. 

Mtles. -—You're  a  wag,  at  times,  Heck  ;  especially  when  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a  grumble  tickles  your  ear. 

Brace.— Heck,  no  interruption ;  go  on  Miles,  my  boy. 

Miles. — Destroy  the  cspnt  and  the  hope,  set  a  limit  to  the  views  of 
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the  soldier,  and  our  military  superiority  will  wane  with  the  spirit  and 

the  stimulus  which  engendered  ft. 

Hector. — Ay,  death  or  Chelsea ;  u  a  Peerage  or  Westminster 

Abbey !"  . 

Miles.— Tliat  would  indeed  tie  a  near-sighted  policy,  which  would 
peril  the  future  emulation  and  efficiency  of  our  armaments,  to  facilitate 
some  object  of  temporary  and  mis-directed  reduction.  What  say  they 
of  us  abroad  ? 

"  The  condition  of  the  soldier  in  time  of  peace,  Is  in  manifest 
with  his  destination  in  war  time ; — in  the  field,  liu*  he-art  must  be  hard  and 
sensible,  because  the  feelings  of  nature  are  at  variance  with  his  duty;  he  must 
march  up  to  the  enemy  over  the  body  of  his  comrade,  of  his  friend,  to  find  in 
his  turn  either  death  or  victory,  of  which  latter,  he  shares  in  fact,  but  the  smoke! 
.Nevertheless,  lie  is  expected  in  peace,  to  preseut  a  model  of  meekness,  goodness, 
modesty  and  submission  ;  his  g:ut  in  the  public  streets  must  not  be  too  military, 
for  the  chuii;  of  his  srnn  might,  forsooth,  incommode  the  peaceable  citizens;  the 
tender  care  of  certain  authorities  for  the  public  repose,  even  goes  the  length  of 
the  band  and  drums  of  a  regiment,  lest  they  should  startle  the  slum- 


ey.    In  a  word,  they  would  reduce  the  soldier  to  die  nature  and 
omce  ot  a  house-dog,  chained  by  day  and  loosed  at  night,  to  fly  at  interlopers. 
In  all  this  it  is,  unhappily,  forgotten,  that  man  is  an  intelligent  being,  whose 
'  does  not  tine,  and  fall  like  a  pendnlum,  and  that  lie  is  susceptible  of  habits 


which  render  him  more  or  less  fitted  to  meet  danger  when  it  presents?  itself. 
The  utmost  care,  then,  should  be  taken  not  to  trench  on  that  attribute  of  the 
military  estate  which  may  be  styled  the  chivalrous  of  the  calling,  for  after  that 
shall  have  disappeared,  "what  will  remain  to  the  profession  of  arms  ?  Nothing, 
except  the  inov.tahle  and  dispinuog  conviction  to  the  soldier,  of  the  priority 
of  his  condition  !"• 

Hector. — A  faithful  picture!  "  Pax,  versus  Helium"  should  be  our 
precautionary  motto.  But,  apropos  of  peace  and  war,  have  you  seen 
the  last  Quarterly,  Miles  ? 

Mile*. — Of  u  surety. 

Hector. — Demented,  I  think  :  that  first  article  on  "  the  Designs  of 
Russia,"  rather  weak.  Forty-one  mortal  p;iges  of  garrulous  senility 
and  dogmatized  blunders;  a  style  of  complacent  twaddle,  in  ludi- 
crous contrast  with  the  loftv  and  sustained  tone  of  Evans's  splendid 
sketch  ! 

Miles. — Mutiny,  Heck,  mutiny  ;  Lcse-QutirUrli/,  us  I  'ra  a  soldier  ! 
Hector. — The  simple  reviewer  knows  about  as  much  of  the  subject 
as  a  wheel-barrow  does  of  The  Pole ;  but,  good  easy  soul,  he  pins 
his  faith  on  the  pleasant  profundities  and  military  coup  d'cril  of 
that  man  of  wax  and  caviar,  the  "  Non-alarmist ;"  though  nobody  else, 


t  of  Wapping,  dreams  of  the  strategical  jurisdiction  of  Tookc's  Court. 

(  Brace  laughs  lumlli/.J 
Miles.—  Order,  order,  Frank  !  put  you  both  under  arrest,  poz. 
Hector. — Ay,  I  know  the  Quarterly  is  an  old  crony  of  yours,  one  of 
your  44  Constituted  authorities." 

Miles. — I  do  sincerely  respect  that  clever  und  sound-hearted  old 
liody  ;  but— 

 ■  —  —  ,   ■   

*  Botrachtungen  uber  die  Infanleric.    By  the  Chevalier  dc  Xylander,  Captain  of  En- 
gineers in  the  scivicc  of  Bavaria,  and  Professor  of  the  Military  art  to  the  corps  of  Ca<" 
at  Munich. 
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Hector. — Hah  !  but  what? 

Miles. — Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Ilomerus. 

Hector. — Right ;  reminds  me  of  having  once  thought  of  that  quotation 
on  hearing  Samuel  Rogers  snore  in  the  pit  of  San  Carlos  at  Naples. 
Brace. — Between  the  acts  ? 

Hector. — No,  while  Rossini's  trumpet  and  drum  were  braying  and 
banging  enough  to  wake  the  dead. 

Miles.— Extremes  meeting :  excess  of  sensation  shaking  hands  with 
apathy — of  sound  with  deafness. 

Brace. — Talking  of  meeting,  "  when  shall  we  three  meet  again  ?" 
I 'm  off  to  the  Admiralty. 

Miles. — Come,  both  of  you,  with  me  to-morrow  to  see  Le  Jeune's 
Battle  pieces.  They  are  cleverly  done  and  highly  interesting.  Be- 
sides, the  General  is  a  comrade,  and  a  prcux  Chevalier  in  his  way. 

iw. } 

Miles.- -Adeos.    You  're  heard,  I  suppose*  that  O'Cennell  is  to  be 
the  new  Pope  and  bull-maker  to  Christendom — Daniel  the  First! 
Hcclor.-Ho,  "  a  8econd  Daniel !" 

Exeunt. 


NOTICE  TO  MARINERS,  HARBOUR  OF  8EAHAM,  COAST  OF  DURHAM. 

It  having  been  represented  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity-House,  that  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  harbour  now  constructing  at  Seaham,  on  the  coast  of  Dur- 
ham, it  is  requisite  that  numerous  fires  and  torches  should  be  used  at  night,  and 
that  the  same  may  prove  injurious  to  vessels  navigating  on  that  part  of  the  coast, 
unless  due  precaution  be  used  to  prevent  their  being  misled  thereby,  particularly 
in  hazy  weather;  notice  thereof  is  given,  in  order  that  masters  of  vessels  navi- 
gating on  that  coast  may  be  apprised  thereof,  and  use  due  caution  accordingly. 
And  they  are  requested  to  observe,  that  these  lights  differ  from  the  .ordinary  lights 
of  the  coast,  by  being  in  a  cluster,  like  the  fire  of  a  coal-mine,  or  manufactory. 

Cai.oy  Island  Light. — In  conformity  with  the  intention  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  Trinity-House,  the  light  on  Caldy  Island  was  exhibited  on  the  26th  January 
last,  and  will  be  continued  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation. 

This  light  is  stationary,  from  Argand  lamps  and  parabolic  reflectors;  and  mas- 
ters of  vessels  passing  up  or  down  the  Bristol  Channel,  are  to  olreerve  that,  when 
the  light  bears  from  them  N.N.E.  to  N.  by  W.  (compass)  the  colour  thereof  will 
be  red,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  any  other  light  in  the  Channel. 

The  following  notice  being  important  to  mariners,  we  give  it,  as  not  having  yet 
appeared  in  our  pages. 

Cape  Wrath  LionT-nocsE. — The  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Light-houses 
give  notice,  that  a  light-house  has  been  erected  upon  Cape  Wrath,  in  the  county 
of  Sutherland,  the  light  of  which  was  exhibited  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  and  will  be  continued  from  the  going  away  of  day-light  in  the  evening, 
till  the  return  thereof  in  the  morning.  The  following  is  a  specification  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  light-house,  and  the  appearance  of  the  light,  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  en- 
gineer to  the  Commissioners. 

Cape  Wrath  forms  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  in 
latitude  58°  36'  N,  and  in  longitude  4<>  56*  W.  By  compass,  it  bears  from  Hot- 
head, in  Orkney,  west,  distant  forty-five  miles;  from  the  Butt  of  die  Lewis, 
F..  by  S.  |  S,  distant  forty-one  miles ;  from  the  rocks  called  the  Stags  of  the  Cape, 
S.W.  by  W.  }  W.  distant  about  one  mile  ;  from  the  Sunken  rock,  called  the  Nun, 
S.S.W.  |W.  distant  fifteen  miles;  and  from  the  Hnnds  of  Stack  and  Skerry, 
W.S.W.,  the  former  twenty-eight,  and  the  latter  thirty  miles  distant. 

This  light  will  be  known  to  mariners  as  a  revolving  light,  exhibiting  fiom  one  . 
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and  the  same  lantern  a  light  of  the  natural  appearance,  alternating  or  changing 
with  one  tinged  red  ;  which  two  kinds  of  light  successively  attain  their  most  lu- 
minous effect  every  two  minutes,  and  thereafter  becoming  gradually  less  luminous, 
are  to  a  distant  observer  totally  eclipsed  for  a  short  time.  «a 

The  lantern,  or  light-room,  is  elevated  400  feet  above  the  medium  level  of  the 
sea.  The  light  of  tin?  natural  appearance  will,  in  clear  weather,  be  seen  like  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  leagues,  and  at  lesser  dis- 
tances according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  but  the  red  light  being  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  coloured  shades,  will  not  be  seen  at  so  great  a  distance. 

Loss  of  the  Nightingale. — His  Majesty's  schooner  Nightingale,  Lieut.  Wood, 
from  Plymouth  to  Portsmouth,  struck  on  the  Shingles,  iu  comincc  through  the 
Needles  passage,  on  die  7th  Feb.  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  and  was  there 
wrecked  : — It  appears  that  upon  her  grounding,  immediate  assistance  was  rendered 
by  Lieut.  Cruse,  and  his  boats  from' Sconce  Point  coast-guard  station,  and  from  Bur- 
nidge,  pilot  of  Cowes,  to  get  die  anchors  out  at  low  water.  About  six  p.m.  the  wind 
being  light  from  the  north-west,  and  remarkably  fine  weather,  with  smooth  water, 
the  vessel  lying  on  her  larboard  bilge,  not  the  least  doubt  was  entertained  by  those 
onboard  that  the  vessel  would  get  off  without  damage  ;  but  on  the  flood-tide  mak- 
ing, the  sea  began  to  rise  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  the  boats  left  the  shoal  and 
anchored  in  deep  water  in  safety,  ready  to  come  alongside  if  required.  All  hands 
were  employed  on  board  in  shifting  the  ballast  from  die  run  forward  in  the  bold, 
securing  the  hatches,  and  preparing  to  make  sail,  concluding  that  she  would  get 
off.  About  eight  o'clock,  p.m.  the  sea  became  so  great,  that  it  appeared  dangerous 
for  the  boats  to  come  alongside.  The  foresail  was  then  hoisted,  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  assist  the  sea  in  lifting  the  vessel  off*  into  deep  water.  Every  attempt, 
however,  to  move  her  was  fruitless.  A  heavy  sea  struck  her,  which  washed  away 
the  companion  and  fore-scuttle,  when  die  vessel  filled  instanUy,  and  fell  on  her 
beam-ends,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  die  hands  could  gain  the  weather  rig- 
ging. From  this  fearful  position,  diey  were  rescued  by  the  boats  which  had  in  die 
first  instance  so  promptly  offered  aid,  and  which  in  getting  alongside  encountered 
much  danger,  it  is  painful  to  state,  that  die  Commander's  wife  perished  on  board, 
the  heavy  sea  which  filled  the  vessel,  liaving  washed  her  and  the  surgeon  (who  had 
Mrs.  W.  round  the  waist)  dowu  the  hatchway  by  the  mainmast,  where  she  was 
drowned ;  die  surgeon  with  the  greatest  difficulty  saved  himself.  Lieut.  Cole,  of 
the  Koyal  Navy,  an  insane  patient,  intended  for  trie  Asylum  in  die  Royal  Hospital 
at  Haslar,  also  perished. — Lieut.  Cruse  enjoined  Mrs.  Wood  to  leave  the  vessel  in 
one  of  his  boats,  long  before  any  danger  was  apprehended,  and  pointed  out  his 
house  near  the  beach,  but  she  resolved  to  remain  widi  her  husband.  He  then  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  her  to  go  on  board  die  pilot-boat, where  she  would  be  near; 
but  these  solicitations  unhappily  were  disregarded.  She  has  left  three  children. 
Endeavours  have  been  made  to  recover  the  schooner,  but  in  vain,  her  position 
preventing  the  possibility  of  vessel*  laying  alongside  to  weigh  her,  without  incur- 
ring a  risk  of  danger  to  themselves. 

Loss  ok  Tii v.  Kangauoo. — By  the  Mutine  packet,  Lieut.  Pawle,  Jan.  31st,  from 
the  West  Indies,  we  learn  the  loss  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Kangaroo,  on  die  Hogsties, 
on  the  18th  of  Dec.  last.  A  boat  arrived  at  Crooked  island  on  die  2otfi,  from  the 
wreck,  and  the  Monkey  schooner  was  immediately  dispatched  to  assist  in  saving 
the  crew  and  stores.  nmwvf'Io'}  *rJT 

Coi  rts  ov  Inocjky. — The  investigations  of  the  regimental-books  of  corps  in 
Ireland,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  errors  in  die  statements  of  the  services  of 
soldiers,  and  of  pensions  at  an  improper  rate  obtained  throuuh  such  errors,  are  ter- 
minated. The  Commissioners  at  Chelsea  Hospital  are  pursuing  their  inquiries; 
the  names  of  some  pensioners  have  been  wholly  erased  from  the  list,  and  the 
pensions  of  others  decreased.  Another  effect  of  these  investigations  of  regimental- 
books  and  accounts  has  been  (see  Circular  in  this  number),  die  discontinuance  of 
the  allowances  for  cleaning  arms  and  for  targets  ;  the  former  was  ascertained  to  be 
an  almost  unnecessary  expense,  the  articles  for  which  it  was  allowed  being  in  some 
corps  seldom  required.    In  additio  1  to  very  considerable  savings  of  public  money, 
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will  result  from  these  Investigations  in  the  mode< 
regimental-books,  particularly  the  Description-Book,  as  well  as  in  the  future  preven- 
tion of  error  in  the  dates  of  enlistment  and  services  of  soldiers.  A  new  form  of  sol- 
diers' account  book  will  also,  we  understand,  be  given  to  the  army.  Much  praise  is 
due  to  the  new  Secretary  at  War  for  these  reforms,  and  we  feel  confident,  that  what- 
ever plans  of  economy  he  may  put  in  force,  he  wilt  not  be  driven  by  unfounded 
clamour  or  prejudice,  to  lose  sight  of  the  just  claims  and  real  necessities  and  com- 
forts of  both  officers  and  men. 

Reductions  at  the  Rotai.  Mi  lit  art  Oollrgb. — The  following  reductions 
have  taken  place  in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst; 
viz. — The  Major;  one  of  the  Captains;  the  Assistant-Surgeon;  the  Clerk  of  the 
Works ;  one  of  the  College  Clerks ;  five  Professors ;  one  Staff  Serjeant ;  three 
College  Servants.  The  present  LieuC-Goveruor  and  Surgeon  likewise  retire,  but 
the  appointments  are  not  abolished. 

Losses  or  tub  Karma  A»«y.— The  following  Is  a  general  estimate  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  English  army,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Wellington, 
from  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  it  in  Portugal  until  the  Peace. 
In  the  campaign  of 

1808  .    .    fell    .  «69   officers   .    .  1,015  men 

1809   843    4,688 

tfl10   7H     .....  924 

18U  459  7,884 

1812    .......     816  11,080 

1818  l/>25   14,966 

1814    400    4,791 

1815  717  9,485 

Total  3,807  54,283  killed  or  wounded. 

This  total  decs  not  include  the  D  runs  wickers,  Hanoverians,  Portuguese,  nor 
Spaniards. 

It  is  remarked,  that  at  Salamanca,  the  proportion  of  the  killed  to  the  combat- 
ants, was  1  to  90 ;  at  Vittoria,  1  to  74  ;  Waterloo,  1  to  40  ;  while  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  tfie  ratio  was  1  to  30 ;  at  Trafalgar,  1  to  41 ;  at  Copenhagen,  l  to  39. 

The  loss  sustained  nt  the  battle  of  Talavera,  was  30  officers,  including  2  gene- 
rals, and  767  killed ;  195  officers,  of  whom  3  were  generals,  and  3718  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  wounded.  At  Foentes  d'Onor,  14  officers,  175 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  killed ;  78,  of  whom  |3  general  officer*, 
and  1103  men  wounded.  At  Albnnera,  32  officers  (including  one  general), 
850  men  killed;  165  officers,  of  whom  7  generals,  and  2467  men  wounded. 
Arapiles,  18  officers,  of  whom  1  general,  360  men  killed,  178  officers,  of  whom 
4  generals,  1536  men  wounded ;  Vittoria,  26  officers,  479  men  killed,  160  officers, 
2640  men  wounded;  Toulouse,  16  officers,  296  men  killed,  134  officers,  of  whom 
2  generals,  1661  men  wounded ;  Waterloo,  108  officers,  of  whom  2  generals,  1651 
men  killed,  430  officers,  of  whom  10  generals,  6456  men  wounded. 

Thk  Bavarian  Army. — The  Bavarian  Army  is  composed  of  16  regiments  of 
Infantry,  4  battalions  of  Chasseurs,  2  regiments  of  Cuirassiers,  0  regiments  of 
LiKht-horse,  2  regiments  of  Artillery,  and  5  companies  of  Artificers,  forminc  an 
effective  force  of— 

In  Peace         In  War 
Infantry         40,608  men      41 ,688  men 
Cavalry  9,216  9,360 

Artillery  3,120  3,456 

♦350  720 


53,594  55,224 
It  must  be  observed,  that  in  peace  there  are  constantly  16,440  men  on  furlough, 
who  arr  neither  clothed  nor  paid  ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Government  only 
maintains  37,154  men. 
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Maritime  Scnoois  in  Swi  di  n  — By  order  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  there  an- 
established  in  all  the  Swedish  ports  schools  for  teaching  navigation  and  practical 
seamanship.  Their  chief  object  is  to  furnish  the  Merchant  Service  with  a  suffici- 
ent supply  of  qualified  Captains  and  Mates,  who,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  mav  also  form 
excellent  officers  for  the  national  military  marine.  The  pupils  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  instruction  in  one.  of  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  navigation 
of  die  Baltic,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which  sea  is  highly  important  both  to  the 
commerce  and  the  naval  prosperity  of  Sweden;  the  education  of  the  other  class  is 
of  a  more  general  nature.  As  an  incitement  to  improvement,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  unite  civil  privilege  with  professional  rank.  It  is  therefore  ordered, 
that,  from  the  1st  of  Jan.  1829,  no  captain  of  a  ship  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  a 
Swedish  citizen,  who  has  not  previously  received  from  the  superintendent  of  the  said 
schools,  or  from  a  naval  officer  duly  authorized,  a  certificate  of  his  having  been 
examined  and  found  in  every  respect  duly  qualified. 

Danism  Navy.— According  to  an  official  statement  winch  has  been  recently 
published  at  CopeiUtagen,  the  Danish  Navy  consists  of  3  vessels  of  the  lint — 1  of 
84,  1  of  66,  and  1  of  68  guns;  3  frigates  of  46,  38,  and  36  guns ;  4  sloops  of  war 
of  20  guns ;  2  brigs,  one  16,  the  other  12  guns ;  2  schooners  of  10  guns ;  7T  gun- 
boats, and  one  steam-boat.  There  i»  also  one  ship  of  the  line,  and  one  steam-boat 
on  the  stocks. 

Relics  of  La  Perouse. — We  understand  that  the  relics  of  the  expedition  of 
the  unfortunate  Count  de  la  Perouse,  lately  brought  from  the  SouUi  Sea  by  Capt. 
Dillon,  have  been  liandsomely  presented  by  the  East  India  Company  to  the  French 
Government,  through  die  medium  of  the  Foreign-Office  ;  and  that  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  has  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  enterprising  navigator  above-named  by 
whom  they  were  discovered,  who  has  accordingly  skirted  for  Paris,  in  order  to 
accompany  these  melancholy  memorials  of  the  French  voyage  of  discovery  with  the 
nt  (  e-s.try  explanations.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  Governments  taking  such  an  interest 
in  the  fate  of  men  who  have  suffered  in  the  cause  of  science  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  England  and  France  will  long  emulate  each  other  in  the  mutual  interchange 
of  such  friendly  acts,  which  may  tend  to  cement  the  good  understanding  now  hap- 
pily existing  between  two  great  and  enlightened  tuitions. 

Anecdote  op  Nelson. — The  anecdote  here  related,  it  is  believed,  is  not  altoge- 
ther unknown  ;  but  the  audiority  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  rank  and  character  of  Sir 
William  Stewart,  must  give  it,  in  all  its  details,  an  authenticity,  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  attribute  to  it.  The  late  Lieut-gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  William 
Stewart,  whose  name  teems  with  glorious  and  honourable  associations,  commanded 
a  part  of  die  Rifle  brigade,  (of  which  he  was  dien  Lieut-colonel,)  embarked  to  do 
duty  in  the  fleet  which  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Nelson  led  to  the  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen, in  1801.  "I  was  with  Lord  Nelson,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  gallant  Ge- 
nera], "  when  he  wrote  die  note  to  the  Crown-Prince  of  Denmark,  proposing  terms 
of  arrangement.  A  cannon-hall  struck  off  die  head  of  die  boy  who  was  crossing 
die  cabin  widi  the  light  to  seal  it.  'Bring  another  candle,'  said  his  Lordship.  I 
observed,  that  I  thought  it  might  very  well  1*  sent  as  it  was,  for  it  wonld  not  be 
expected  that  the  usual  forms  coidd  be  observed  at  such  a  moment  '  That  is  the 
very  thing  I  should  wish  to  avoid,  Colonel,'  replied  he;  '  for  if  the  least  appear- 
ance of  urecipitatiou  were  perceptible  iu  die  maimer  of  sending  diis  note,  it  might 
spoil  all.'  Another  candle  being  now  brought,  his  Lordship  sealed  die  letter, 
carefully  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  with  a  seal  bearing  his  coat  of  arms,  coronet, 
&c.  and  delivered  it  to  the  officer  in  wailing  to  receive  it."  Tlie  moment  is  report- 
ed to  have  been  a  most  critical  one,  and  this  note  is  stated  to  have  determined  the 
event 

Captain  Beaver  and  a  Tuscan  Poet. — "  Having  landed  at  Leghorn,  on  my 
way  to  England,  with  dispatches,  in  1800,  and,  of  course,  in  a  pressing  hurry  to  get 
home,  I  was  vexed  and  amused  with  one  of  those  impertinencies  which  will  occa- 
sionally happen  to  travellers  in  Italy.  Notwithstanding  there  were  but  few  mo- 
ments to  spare,  a  gaunt  stranger  intruded  himself,  bearing  a  book  and  a  letter,  the 
latter  ran  thus : — "The  most  sinser  whiehes  of  hapness  to  the  Cap".  Beaver,  Inglese. 
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In  occasion  of  bis  happy  arrivale  at  Livorno.  It  is  two  strange  that  a  man  should 
trobble  you  without  haveing  never  hapness  topressent  himself  to  you,  but  consider- 
ing how  noble  your  heart  is,  and  the  sublime  virtues  that  adome  you,  makes  a 
man  of  genius  find  in  you  his  only  Mecenas,  who  with  the  usual  giwit  bounty  re- 
ceives all  those  who  aims  at  such  a  honor.  Encouraged  by  such  reflexions  I  don't 
doubt  your  clemency  over  my  poems,  made  in  ocasion  of  the  victorias  brought  over 
the  enemies  by  a  conquering  armies,  English,  Austriache,  and  Moscovits,  which. 
Sir,  I  send  you,  flattering  myself  you  will  find  elegan  merit  in  my  works,  and  hoping 
from  your  great  goodness  an  act  of  generous  gratitude,  and  full  of  great  respect  and 
sincere,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Your  omblest  Tuscan  poet  Niccola  Pocui." 

India  Appreciated. — One  of  a  numerous  dinner-party,  lately  assembled,  being 
about  to  seek  his  fortune  in  "  barbaric  Ind,"  the  conversation,  as  soon  as  the 
circumstance  was  known,  naturally  turned  to  India  and  Oriental  affairs ;  when  it 
was  quickly  discovered  that  every  person  present  was  in  some  way  or  other 
connected  with,  or  interested  for,  our  Indian  possessions.  "  This  is  not  singular," 
observed  a  gentleman  present ;  "I  think  I  may  say,  that  for  these  last  teu  years, 
great  as  are  the  fluctuations  in  one's  society,  and  consequently,  numerous  as  must 
be  one's  introductions  during  such  a  period,  I  have  never  made  the  acquaintance 
of  any  family  of  consideration,  without  finding  at  least  one  member  of  each  '  in 
India,*  especially  where  the  male  sex  preponderated  ;  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  uncles, 
nephews,  cousins,  with  « troops  of  friends,'  colonize  the  East.  What,  in  fact,  could 
we  do  without  India?" 

Military  Presence  op  Mind. — During  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from 
Russia,  in  1812,  the  corps  of  Prince  Eugene  (Beauharnois),  miserably  reduced  in 
numbers,  harassed  by  fatigue,  half-armed,  without  artillery,  and  with  scarcely  a 
cartridge  remaining,  found  itself,  near  Krasnoe,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army, 
by  the  numerous  troops  of  the  Russian  General  Miloradowitz.  Disdaining  to 
yield,  though  summoned  to  surrender,  the  French  sought  with  arms  in  their  hands 
to  force  a  passage  through  the  intercepting  ranks  of  the  Russians,  but  darkness 
put  an  end  to  their  brave  though  unavailing  efforts.  To  escape  from  so  critical  a 
situation,  Prince  Eugene,  under  cover  of  the  night,  threw  himself  off  the  high 
road,  and  commenced  a  flank  movement.  His  troops  were  marching  in  profound 
silence,  when  the  advanced-guard,  commanded  by  the  Polish  Colonel  Klisky,  sud- 
denly found  itself  in  front  of  the  picquet  of  an  enemy's  corps  bivouacked  close  by. 
The  Russian  sentinels  challenged — a  moment's  hesitation  might  have  been  fatal  to 
the  French  corps.  Klisky  instantly  advanced  alone,  and,  commanding  silence  in 
the  Russian  language,  which  he  spoke,  informed  the  Russians,  that  the  troops 
they  discerned  in  the  obscurity,  belonged  to  the  corps  of  General  Onwarrow,  and 
were  going  to  attack  the  French  at  Krasnod.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  lulling 
their  suspicions,  Klisky,  unaffected  by  the  peril  and  precariousness  of  his  position, 
remained  with  perfect  self-possession,  and  undiscovered,  in  the  midst  of  his  ene- 
mies, till  the  whole  of  the  French  column  had  defiled. 

Mr.  B  la  He's  Model. — An  order  has  been  sent  to  Portsmouth  to  fit  die  Vin- 
dictive, 74,  now  in  dock,  wiUi  a  bow  formed  from  Mr.  Blake's  model.  By  this 
plan  a  great  desideratum  is  likely  to  be  obtained — that  of  enabling  vessels  of  every 
class  to  fire  a-head  on  a  line  with  the  keel. 

Mr.  P.  Inskip. — A  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
to  Mr.  P.  Inskip,  a  midshipman,  formerly  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Genoa,  and  now 
of  the  Wasp,  for  saving  the  lives  of  two  men,  who  had  accidentally  fallen  overboard, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life. 

Seaman-like  Feeling. — A  Flemish  brig,  in  attempting  to  enter  Ostend  harbour 
in  a  heavy  gale  from  the  eastward,  struck  on  a  shoal  to  the  windward  of  that  port. 
The  crew  sought  safety  in  the  rigging  of  the  vessel,  which  appeared  to  be  breaking 
up  fast ;  several  Flemish  boats  attempted  to  get  to  the  wreck  and  failed,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  crew  seemed  inevitable.  Fortunately  for  the  sufferers,  a  Deal 
galley  was  then  in  the  harbour;  its  little  band  of  daring  tars,  accustomed  to  such 
scenes,  launched  their  light  bark  with  a  confide  nce  that  astonished  the  gazing 
Flemings:  every  sea  hid  the  adventurer*  in  its  hollow  bosom,  and  each  breaker 
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covered  them  with  its  foam.  Still  persisting,  they  (after  several  struggle*)  gained 
the  wreck,  and  saved  all  the  crew  bat  one,  who  had  been  previously  washed  from 
the  rigging  and  drowned.  To  simitar  scenes  a  residence  on  the  Kentish  coast  has 
made  me  familiar.  On  one  occasion  I  (the  writer  is  a  peace  officer)  took  notice  of 
the  conduct  of  some  Dover  boatmen  in  assisting  to  get  a  French  sloop  off  which  had 
stranded  near  that  port,  and  on  observing  to  one  of  the  actors  in  the  business,  that 
their  opposite  neighbours  were  not  so  active  to  assist  them,  the  boatmen  replied, 
"  May  be  not ;  we  do  our  duty  to  the  unfortunate  without  troubling  ourselves  about 
that  mutter.  An  English  seaman  don't  learn  his  manners  on  the  deck  of  a  French 
ship." 

Marsqal  Saxe,  Potatoes,  and  Population.— -Had  Marshal  Saxe  been  ad- 
quainted  with  the  procreative  virtue  of  potatoes,  as  exemplified  in  the  redundant 
population  of  Ireland,  he  might  perhaps  have  found  in  a  graduated  quantum  of  that 
esculent,  individually  administered,  a  more  easy  and  efficient  nostrum  than  that  con- 
tained  in  bis  singular  speculations  under  the  head  "  Reflections  upon  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Human  Species."*  The  Marshal's  plan  is  "  tout  bonnement"<a  follows : 
"The  roost  effectual  means  of  peopling  the  world  would  be  by  establishing  a  law 
that  no  future  marriage  should  endure  for  more  than  five  years;  or  be  renewable 
without  a  dispensation,  in  case  there  was  no  child  bom  in  the  course  of  that  time ; 
that  such  parties,  likewise,  as  should  have  renewed  their  marriage  so  often  as  three 
times,  and  have  had  children,  should  be  afterwards  inseparable,  and  live  together 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  All  the  theologians  in  the  world  would  not 
be  able  to  prove  any  impiety  in  this  system,  because  marriage  was  instituted  by 
divine  authority,  on  no  other  account  but  that  of  population." 

Un  iform. — Some  military  writers,  and  amongst  them  Baron  de  Sinclair,  in  their 
works  strongly  recommended,  on  a  principle  of  uniformity,  to  clothe  the  whole 
infantry  alike,  the  number  on  the  button  being  the  only  distinction  to  show  the 
regiment.  This,  which  was  so  congenial  to  the  system  of  equality,  was  naturally 
put  into  execution  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  whole  French 
Infantry  was  accordingly,  in  the  true  spirit  of  fraternity,  dressed  in  blue  with  white 
facings.  At  the  battle  before  Mrntz  when  that  town  was  relieved  by  Count  Clair- 
fait,  die  defect  of  this  system,  however,  became  evident ;  as,  owing  to  the  men  being 
ail  clad  alike,  it  could  never  be  ascertained  what  regiment  gave  way  first,  and  first 
fled  from  the  field  of  action.  This  occurrence  deterred  the  Batavian  Republic, 
whose  army  was  forming  at  the  time,  from  adopting  this  uniformity  of  dress ;  and 
their  regiments,  or  half-brigades,  as  they  were  called,  were  allowed  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  facings. 

A  Nepaulebe  Officer — ''Had  the  impudence  to  attack  and  put  his  Ma- 
jesty's liege  subject,  John  Shipp,  ensign  on  full  pay,  and  fn  the  full  vigour  of 
his  life  and  manhood,  in  bodily  fear,  on  the  King's  high  hill  of  Muckwanpore, 

on  the  afternoon  of  1  now  forget  the  date,  he  so  frightened  me.    He  was  a 

strong  powerful  man,  protected  by  two  shields,  one  tied  round  his  waist,  and 
hanging  over  his  thighs  as  low  as  his  knees,  and  the  other  on  the  left  arm,  much 
larger  than  the  one  round  his  waist.  From  this  gentleman  there  was  no  escape ; 
and,  fortunately  for  me,  I  had  my  old  twenty-fourther  with  me,  which  I  had 
two  or  three  days  before  put  in  good  shaving  order.  With  this  I  was  obliged 
te  a«t  on  the  defensive,  till  I  could  catch  my  formidable  opponent  off  his  guard. 
He  cut,  I  guarded ;  he  thrust,  I  parried ;  until  he  became  aggravated,  and  set  to 
work  with  that  impetuosity  and  determination,  pretty  generally  understood  by  the 
phrase  'hammer  and  tongs;'  in  the  course  of  which  he  nearly  cut  my  poor 
twenty-fourther  in  pieces.  At  last  I  found  he  was  winded  ;  but  I  could  see  no- 
thing of  the  fellow,  but  his  black  face  peeping  above  one  shield,  and  his  feet  under 
the  other;  so  I  thought  I  would  give  him  a  cut  five  across  his  lower  extremities; 
but  he  would  not  stand  still  a  moment ;  he  cut  as  many  capers  as  a  French  dancing- 
master,  till  I  was  quite  out  of  patience  with  his  folly.   I  did  not  like  to  quit 
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my  man,  so  I  tried  his  other  extremities ;  but  he  would  not  stand  still,  all  I 
cou!d  do.  A  length,  1  made  a  feint  at  his  toes,  to  cut  them ;  down  went  his 
shield  from  his  face  to  save  his  legs ;  up  went  the  edge  of  my  sword  smack  under 
his  chin ; — in  endeavouring  to  get  away  from  which,  he  threw  his  head  back, 
which  nearly  tumbled  off,  and  down  he  fell ;  and  I  assure  you,  reader,  1  was  not 
sorry  for  it,  for  he  was  a  most  unsociable  neighbour.'' — Shipp't  Memoir t. 

A  Mediterranean  Squall. — As  we  were  seated  at  breakfast,  a  sailor  put  his 
head  within  the  door,  and  saying  briefly  that  it  looked  squally  to  windward,  hurried 
again  upon  deck.  We  all  followed,  and  on  coming  up,  saw  a  little  black  cloud 
on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  towards  the  south,  which  was  every  instant  spreading 
over  the  sky,  and  drawing  nearer  to  us ;  the  captain  altered  his  course  instantly, 
preparing  to  scud  before  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  ordered  all  hands  aloft  to  take 
in  sail :  but  scarcely  an  instant  had  elapsed  ere  the  squall  was  upon  us,  and  all 
grew  black  around  ;  the  wind  came  rushing  and  crisping  over  the  water,  and  in  an 
moment  the  ship  was  running  almost  gunwale  down,  whilst  the  rain  was  dashing 
in  torrents  on  tue  decks.  As  quick  as  thought  the  foresail  was  torn  from  the- 
yards,  and,  as  the  gust  rushed  through  the  rigging,  the  sheets  and  ropes  were  snap- 
ping aud  cracking  with  a  fearful  noise.  The  crew,  however,  accustomed  to  such 
sudden  visitants,  were  not  slow  in  reeling  the  necessary  sails,  trimming  the  rig- 
ging, and  bringing  back  the  vessel  to  her  proper  course ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  even  less,  the  hurricane  had  all  passed  by ;  the  sun  burst  again  through 
the  clouds  that  swept  in  its  impetuous  train,  the  wind  sunk  to  its  former  gentleness, 
and  all  was  once  more  at  peace,  with  the  exception  of  the  agitated  sea,  which  con- 
tinued, for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  rough  ana  billowy. — Let  ten  from  theJEaean. 
New  Sicut  eor  Great  Guns. — We  understand  that  the  tangent  sight  and  dis- 
lately  tried  at  the  practising  battery  on  Cremil  Point,  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
lev,  Gunner  of  the  Britannia,  120,  whose  mechanical  and  scientific  inventions 
have  frequently  been  mentioned,  and  whose  voluntary  and  indefatigable  labours 
exercbed  in  the  service  of  the  Navy,  liave  been  the  subject  of  the  highest  praise 
among  officers  of  all  ranks.  We  further  learn  tliat  the  inspecting  officers  before 
whom  Mr.  Burney's  new  sight  for  great  gnns  was  tried,  have  strongly  recommend- 
ed the  plan  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  for  general  use  in  the 
Navy,  pronouncing  it  to  be  from  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  cheapness,  superior  to 
any  other  method  ever  introduced  into  the  service.  Its  whole  cost  would  not  ex- 
ceed 12s.  while  those  of  Sir  William  Congreve  are  fitted  at  an  expense  of  from  50s. 
to  60s.  It  can  also  lie  attached  to  any  gun  without  chipping  and  disfiguring  the 
canuon,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  sights ;  and  three  or  four  of  Mr.  Burney's 
sights  can  be  fixed  in  the  tune  required  for  fitting  one  of  the  others.  It  can  also 
be  fixed  without  any  alteration  of  the  cover  whatever,  while  in  other  cases  the  lead 
covers  over  the  locks  are  spoiled.  This  improvement  in  Naval  Gunnery  will  be 
duly  estimated  by  those  who  know  what  hard  fighting  means,  as  correct  firing  is 
every  thing  in  action,  and  we  therefore  hope  that  the  ingenious  inventor  will  not 
go  unrewarded  for  his  extraordinary  assiduity  and  devotion  to  the  service. 

Guns  for  Canada. — A  return  has  been  required  from  the  Koyal  Arsenal, 
Woolwich,  of  the  present  means  at  its  disposal  there,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the 
disposable  force  on  the  Lakes  in  Canada,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  in  last  Session  of 
Parliament;  the  additions  will  be  very  considerable,  particularly  in  guns  of  light 
construction  adapted  for  naval  service  on  the  Lakes  in  North  America.  Some  con- 
tracts of  Wiis  kind  have  been  already  tendered,  we  understand,  to  Government,  on 
the  part  of  the  great  iron  manufacturers. 

Cook,  tue  Navigator. — A  chart  and  directions  for  sailing  from  the  harbour 
of  Halifax  to  Quebec,  drawn  up  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Cook,  when  Master  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  Northumberland,  has  been  presented  to  the  London  University. 
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GKNBRAL  ORDERS,  CIRCULARS,  &C. 


REDUCTIONS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  hit  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  20th  Feb.  inti- 
mated that  considerable  reductions  were  to 
be  made  in  many  brandies  of  the  service. 
The  total  diminution  of  force,  as  compared 
with  1828.  is  to  be  about  8,000  men,  as 
compared  with  the  year  preceding  12,000. 
Another  important  feature  in  the  speech, 
was  the  application  of  80,000V.  the  balance 
of  the  half- pay  fund,  to  the  purchase  of  140 
subaltern  half-pay  commissions.  He  like- 
wise referred  to  an  alteration  about  to  be 
adopted  in  the  system  of  discharging  soldiers, 
and  indemnifying  them  for  their  military 
services.  The  pension  list,  to  worn-out  sol- 
diers, comprehends  an  annual  charge  of 
nearly  1,300,000/.,  and  calls  undoubtedly 
for  a  diligent  examination  of  the  means  by 


which  its  future  progress  may  be  best  and 
most  equitably  retarded.   Sir  H.  Hardinge 


proposes  to  do  this,  by  establishing  a 
power,  viz. — that  of  adopting  the  remunera- 
tion discretionally  to  the  services  of  the  in- 
dividual applying  for  it.  With  this  view, 
a  soldier  whose  services  have  not  extended 
beyond  seven  years,  will  pay  the  same  sum 
as  at  present  for  that  indulgence— viz.  in 
the  infantry,  20/.,  and  30/.  in  the  cavalry. 
After  exceeding  by  a  few  years  tlie  period  of 
seven,  the  price  of  the  discharge  is  to  be 
reduced  by  4/.  or  5/.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
years,  the  soldier  to  have  a  free  discharge  ; 
after  sixteen  year*,  a  discharge  and  a  gra- 
tuity not  exceeding  half  a  year's  pay,  and 
so  on  progressively  increasing  die  soldier's 
advantage,  in  some  cases  by  giants  of  laud 
in  the  Colonies. 


LITERARY  REPORT. 


Workf  recently  published, 
George  on  the  Dry  Rot,  «vo.  10*.  0d.  b  li. 
Talcs  of  a  Voyager,  Second  Scries,  3  vols,  port 

ftvo.  II.  U».  Od.  Ms. 

Snchcl'*  Memoir*,  French,  voL  1,  ftvo.  10s.  fid. 

tewed. 

Autobiography  of  Vklocq,  vol.  *,  ltoio.  ft*,  hd*. 
Bnrckhardfs  Travel*  in  Arabia,  with  map*  and 
plan*,  4to.  tl.  IS*.  0d.  bd*. 

Tale,  of  Military  Life,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Military  Sketch  Book,  «  vol*.  Svo. 
The  Naval  Officer,  »  vol*,  port  ftvo. 

Preparing  for  Publication. 
History  of  Russia  and  Peter  the  Creat,  by  Gen. 
Count  Philip  de  Segur. 
Life  of  Napoleon,  by  W.  Haslitl,  vol*.  2  St  4. 
A  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  from 
the  MSS.  of  Pray  Antonio  Agapicla,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Remark*  on  the  manner  of  fitting  Boat*  for 
Ships  of  War  and  Transport*,  addressed  to  the 
Officer*  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Royal  Artillery,  and 
Royal  Marine  Artillery,  by  John  Cow.  of  hi* 
Majesty'*  IWkyanl,  Woolwich. 

A  work  to  be  entitled,  "  The  Garden*  and  Me- 
nagerie of  the  Zoological  Society  delineated,"  1* 
announced  to  appear  in  a  few  weeks,  being  de- 

of  the  Natu- 


ral Hl.tory  of  the  living  Animal*  in  the  Society's 
collection.  To  be  published  with  the  authority  of 
the  Council  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Se- 
cretary and  \  ice-Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Walsh's  "  JonRMy  from  Constantinople  to 
England,"  Hvo.  lis.  Ms.  third  edition.  It  has  been 
translated  into  German  and  French. 

The  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Mahometan  Power  in  India,  from  its  commence- 
ment iu  the  year  1000  till  1030;  tramlatcd  from 
the  Persian,  by  Lieut.  Col.  John 
reiident  at  Patara. 

Tales  of  the  Wars  of  our  Times,  by  the  Author 
of  "  Recollections  of  the  Peninsula,"  will  be  pub- 
liahed  about  Easter. 

Mr.  Grvttan,  the  Author  of  "  Highway*  and 
Byways,"  has  a  new  work  In  the  pre** — " 
of  Travel ;  or,  Talc*  of  Men  and  Cities." 

Stories  of  Waterloo,  are 
very  shortly,  in  3  volumes. 

The  new  W  ork  announced  by  the  Marques*  of 
Londonderry,  towards  the  close  of  his  History  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  i»  in  a  forward  Mate. 

We  understand  the  Author  of  tho  "  Subaltern" 
is  preparing  the  "  Chelsea  Pensioners,"  a  Series 
of  Military  Stories. 

Mr.  Came,  the  Author  of  "  letters  from  the 
announces  a  Tale  of  the  Civil  War*. 


GENERAL  ORDERS,  CIRCULARS,  &c. 

TO  THE  NAVY. 

The  Officers  rafter  receiving  a  warrant 
from  their  Lordships)  will  be  admitted  to  the 
room  for  study  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 
every  morning,  (except  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days;) and  they  will  be  required  to  be 
there  by  three  in  the  afternoon  at  latest, 
and  to  "quit  the  Dock -yard  at  five  in  the 
evening. 

During  their  attendance  at  the  College, 
the  Officers  will  be  expected  not  to  absent 
vix, :—  themselves  (without  special  leave  of  absence 


RMHIATIONS  TO  UE  OUSFKVRD  HY  Of'FH'Fn* 
ATTI.NDlNti  THE  ROY  At.  NAVAL  COI.I  Mil. 

The  l^ords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty have  given  directions  for  the  admission 
of  twenty-four  Commissioned  Naval  Officers, 
(of  whatever  rank, )  who  may  wisu  to  attend 
the  Professor  at  the  School  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, at  Portsmouth,  to  improve  their 
knowledge  in  scientific  subjects  connected 
with  the  Naval  Service,  under  the  following 
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from  th«ir  Lordships,)  more  than  one  lerture 
day  in  a  fortnight,  except  in  case  of  sickness : 
and  the  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  College  will 
make  a  monthly  report  to  the  Admiralty  of 
the  days  and  hours  of  the  Officers'  attend- 
ance, Arc.  with  any  remarks  that  he  or  the 
Professor  may  think  right  to  add. 

They  will  he  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
College  one  year,  if  they  so  wish,  when  they 
will  be  discharged  to  make  room  for  others  : 
or  they  may  be  discharged,  if  they  desire  it, 
at  any  earlier  period ;  but  after  having  been 
discharged  they  will  not  be  eligible  for  fu- 
ture admission. 

The  Professor  and  First  Mathematical 
Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  will 
attend  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to 
half- past  four,  during  one  hour  of  which 
time,  the  Professor  will  give  Lectures  on 
such  subjects  as  he  may  select,  as  likely  to 
furore  most  useful  to  the  officers  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  officers  are  to  provide,  at  their  own 
expense,  such  books,  instruments,  Ate.  as 
may  be  required  for  their  own  personal  use  ; 
and  they  will  also  form  a  mess  at  Ports- 
mouth, or  otherwise  arrange  for  their  board 
and  lodging  in  the  town  as  they  may  deem 
proper,  it  not  being  intended  that  the  public 
shall  incur  any  expense  for  them  under  either 
of  these  heads. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships, 
J.  W.  Crokkr. 


TO  THE  ARMY. 

CIRCULAR. 

War  Office.  28th  Jan.  1829. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you, 
that  no  expense,  with  a  view  to  a  charge  in 
the  public  accounts  of  the  regiment  un- 
der your  command,  is  to  be  incurred  on  ac- 
count of  cleaning  arms,  or  for  the  provision 
of  targets,  until  you  receive  further  orders  on 
this  subject. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
H.  Hakmnoe. 

Officer  commanding 
— —  regiment  of 


CJRCl'LAIl. 

War  Office,  Jan.  31,  1829. 

In  reference  to  my  circular  of  the  25th 
Dec.  1828,  relating  to  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  the  Staff  of  Militia  Regiments,  I 
have  the  honour  to  request  that  you 
will  cause  the  following  course  of  proceeding 
to  be  observed  : — 

In  case  the  Paymaster  should  accept  the 
leave  of  v.bsence  allowed  on  the  occasion, 
he  will  transfer  to  the  Adjutant  the  balance 
remaining  in  his  hands,  after  adjusting  his 
accounts  to  such  day  as  they  may  deter- 


mine upon  for  their  mutual  convenience ; 
from  which  day  the  pecuniary  concerns  of 
the  Corps  are  to  be  conducted  by  the  Adju- 
tant, who  will  prepare  estimates  at  the  usual 
periods,  and  will  receive  from  this  office 
forms  of  hills  for  drawing  upon  the  Paymas- 
ter-General. 

The  bonds  of  the  Paymaster  and  his  sure- 
ties will  be  given  up  on  the  final  settlement 
of  the  accounts  with  the  War  Office,  should 
the  proposed  arrangement  be  confirmed  by 
Parliament.  It  is  not  intended  to  require 
the  Adjutant  to  give  security. 

Should  the  Surgeon  wish  to  remove  from 
the  head-quarters,  the  sick  men  are  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner residing  on  the  spot,  who  will  receive 
for  medicines  and  attendance  two-pence  per 
week  for  each  non-commissioned  officer  and 
drummer  permanently  retained  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  corps,  being  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  which  is  allowed  to  such  practi- 
tioners for  detachments  of  the  line  consisting 
of  less  than  fifty  men.  It  will  of  course  be 
proper  that  an  agreement  for  a  specific  pe- 
riod be  entered  into  with  the  local  practi- 
tioner, terminable  in  all  cases  on  the  remo- 
val of  tlie  depot  to  any  other  place. 

The  Quarter-master  will  deliver  up  the 
regimental  stores  to  the  Adjutant,  who  will, 
in  performance  of  the  Quarter-master's  duty, 
be  assisted  by  one  of  the  Serjeants  of  the  es- 
tablishment, to  which  scrjeant  the  additional 
payof  four-pence  per  diem  will  be  allowed. 

The  transfer  of  the  regimental  stores  from 
the  Quarter-master  to  the  Adjutant  wilt  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  to 
be  appointed  by  you  ,  who  will,  on 

behalf  of  the  regiment,  ascertain  that  the 
number  of  articles  transferred,  corresponds 
with  the  inventories  at  bead-quarters  in  pos- 
session of  the  Quarter-master.  The  Adju- 
tant and  the  Quarter-master  will  sign  the 
inventory  of  the  stores  actually  delivered 
over,  specifying  the  deficiencies,  it  any  should 
exist,  confirmed  by  the  signature  of  the  per- 
son appointed  by  you  :  one  return  will 
be  sent  to  the  War  Office,  another  given  to 
the  Quarter-master,  and  a  third  be  retained 
at  head-quarters. 

It  is  intended  to  submit  to  Parliament  that 
allowances  be  granted  to  certain  classes  of 
Paymasters,  Surgeons,  and  Quarter-masters, 
according  to  the  service  they  may  have  per- 
formed in  the  Embodied  Militia,  viz. ; — 

To  Paymasters  who  have  served  as  such 
in  the  embodied  state,  during  a  period  of  ten 
years  and  upwards,  their  present  disembo- 
died pay  of  six  shillings  per  diem  ;  during  a 
period  of  three  years  and  under  ten  years, 
five  shillings  per  diem ;  under  three  years, 
four  shillings  per  diem. 
To  Pavmastersof  Corps  of  less  than  three 
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companies,  who  have  served  as  inch  in  the 
em  bodied  state  ten  years  or  upwards,  their 
present  disembodied  pay  of  five  shillings,  or 
four  shillings  per  diem,  according  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Corps.  When  the  pre- 
sent pay  is  five  shillings  a  day,  and  the  em- 
bodied service  from  three  to  ten  years,  four 
shillings  and  six -pence  per  diem  ;  under 
three  years,  three  shillings  and  six-pence  per 
diem.  When  the  present  pay  is  four  shil- 
lings, and  the  embodied  service  from  three 
to  ten  years,  three  shillings  and  six-pence 
per  ditm  ;  under  three  years,  three  shillings 
per  diem. 

To  Surgeons  who  have  served  as  such  in 
the  embodied  state,  during  a  period  of  ten 
years  or  upwards,  their  present  disembodied 
pay  of  six  shillings  per  diem  ;  during  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years,  and  less  than  ten  years, 
five  shillings  per  diem  ;  under  three  years, 
four  shillings  per  diem. 

The  Surgeons  appointed  to  the  situation 
since  tbe  period  of  their  regiments  being  dis- 
embodied, but  whe  were  then  serving  as  As- 
sistant-Surgeons, and  had  served  as  such  in 
"the  embodied  state,  ten  years  or  upwards, 
five  shillings  per  diem ;  from  three  to  ten 
years,  four  shillings  per  diem  ;  under  three 
years,  three  shillings  and  six-pence  per  diem. 

The  Quarter-masters  who  have  served  as 
such  in  the  embodied  state,  ten  years  or  up- 
wards, their  present  pay  of  five  shillings 
per  diem  j  from  three  to  ten  years,  three 
shillings  and  six-pence  per  diem  ;  under 
three  years,  three  shillings  per  diem. 

To  Quarter-masters  appointed  in  the  si- 
tuation since  the  regiment  was  disembodied, 
but  who  served  ten  years  as  Serjeants  in  the 
embodied  state,  the  disembodied  allowance 
of  an  Ensign,  namely,  two  shillings  per 
diem. 

Paymasters  and  Quarter-masters  appoint- 
ed to  these  situations  since  their  corps  were 
disembodied,  but  who  at  that  period  were 
serving  as  Lieutenants,  or  Ensigns,  with  the 
regiments  in  its  embodied  state,  will  revert 
to  the  disembodied  allowances  of  those  ranks 
respectively. 

I  have  to  add,  that  the  officers  receiving 
the  several  allowances  above  specified,  will 
be  considered  liable,  as  in  the  case  of  subal- 
terns of  Militia  receiving  disembodied  pay, 
to  join  their  regiments  when  called  upon  ; 
but  will  be  entirely  relieved  from  duty  with 
the  Permanent  StarT. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  propose  any  retired  allow- 
ances to  imliviiluuls  who  have  been  appoint- 
ed since  the  Militia  was  disembodied,  other 
than  those  above  specified.  The  usual  pay 
will  I*  granted  to  all  classes  until  die  24th 
.'une  next. 

With  regard  to  the  non-commissioned 


notified  to  you,  that  no  serjeanU,  in  contem- 
plation of  the  proposed  reduction,  should  be 
discharged  with  a  view  .to  be  pensioned,  un- 
til the  proposed  reduction  has  been  laid  be- 
fore Parliament ;  but  as  it  may  tend  to  the 
convenience  of  these  individuals 'to  be  in- 
formed, as  early  as  possible,  of  the  probable 
rates  of  pension  to  which  they  may  be  enti- 
tled in  consideration  of  their  services,  1  have 
to  state,  that,  serjeanU,  having  completed 
20  years'  service,  and  being  60  years  of  age, 
will  come  under  the  rate  of  pension  of  one 
shilling  a  day. 

Corporals  and  drummers  having  served 
20  years  as  corporals  or  drummers,  will 
on  reduction  receive  the  pension  of  five- 
pence  per  day. 

Any  further  details  resulting  from  the  pro- 
posed measure,  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
special  reference  to  the  War  Office,  on  each 
case  as  it  arises. 

1  have  tbe  honour  to  be, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
H.  Hardinge. 

Colonel  ,  Militia. 


CIRCULAR. 

Horse  Guards,  9th  February,  1829. 

Memorandum  : — The  regulations  for  ffic 
dress  of  the  Heavy  Cavalry,  as  fixed  by  the 
Circular  under  date  1st  April,  1828,  are  to 
continue  in  force,  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  alteration. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  command 
that  the  aiguilette  shall  be  dispensed  with 
throughout  the  Cavalry,  the  Household 
Troops  excepted. 

His  Majesty  has  been  further  pleased  to 
command,  that  the  lappcla  throughout  the 
Light  Cavalry  shall  be  abolished. 

The  Paymasters  and  Surgeons  of  regi- 
ments of  Cavalry,  are  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  their  respective  regiments  (the  sash  ex- 
cepted), with  the  epaulettes  of  their  corres- 
ponding ranks,  and  cocked  hats, — with  the 
exception  only  of  Hussar  regiments,  in  which 
they  are  permitted  to  wear  plain  chacoa, 
that  is  to  say,  without  gold  or  silver  orna- 
ments. 

The  necessary  alteration  has  been  made 
in  die  patterns  of  the  Light  Cavalry  jackets, 
at  the  Office  of  Consolidated  Boards,  21, 
Spring  Gardens. 

By  Command  of 

The  Right  Honourable 

General  Lord  Hu  t.. 
Command]  ng  -  in  -C  hie  f , 
H.  Taylor,  Adj.-Gen. 


«.  IIICI  LA  II, 

Horse  Guards.  10th  Feb.  1829. 
Meworanoim   -The  King  hawng  been 
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pleased  to  approve  of  an  alteration  in  the 
dress  and  appoi  ntroci  its  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  infantry,  the  following  regulations 
are  published  for  general  information  and 
guidance. 

In  future,  all  officers  of  infantry  are  to 
wear  a  coatee  without  lappcls,  the  buttons 
to  be  placed  in  rows  of  two*,  or  at  equal  dis- 
tances, as  now  placed  on  the  respective  uni- 
forms of  regiments  ;  the  width  l*etwecn  the 
button*  being  three  inches  at  top,  arid  two  and 
a  half  inches  at  Itnttom.  The  uniforms  which 
are  now  plain,  to  have  lace  on  the  «pe, 
cuff,  and  skirls.  Patterns  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver lace,  showing  the  tread th  and  quality  of 
each,  (without  interfering  with  the  particular 
regimental  pattern)  have  been  approved  by 
his  Majesty. 

Regiments  now  wearing  embroidery  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  it. 

The  epaulettes  to  be  of  the  same  pattrrn 
throughout  the  infantry,  two  being  worn  by 
every  officer,  and  the  distinction  of  ranks  to 
be  in  the  progressive  sue  of  the  bullion,  and 
in  the  devices-  The  stripe  upon  the  strap  of 
the  epaulettes  of  captains  and  subalterns,  to 
varv  according  to  the  colour  of  the  regimen- 
tal facing.  The  strap  of  the  epaulettes  of 
field  officers  to  be  without  stripe.  The 
epaulettes  of  Eicut.-cols  and  .Majors  to 
have  the  distinction  <>f  devices,  as  shown 
upon  the  patterns.  Those  of  full  Colonels 
to  unite  these  devices. 

The  blue  grev  trowsers,  now  worn  by  the 
infantry,  to  be  discontinued,  and  trowsers  of 
the  (Klord  mixture,  to  be  adopted  in  place 
of  them  for  officers  and  men. 

A  foragecap,  as  described  in  the  margin,* 
to  be  worn  at  all  times  by  officers  with  the 
great  coal,  or  off  parade,  and  no  other  cap 
or  head  dress  to  be  allowed  with  regimentals, 
except  the  Chaco. 

The  Chaco  to  be  the  same  throughout  thti 
Infantry.  Highland  and  Rifle  regiments  ex- 
cepted ;  the  Kusi leers  wearing  it  at  stations 
where  they  are  not  required  to  wear  the 
bearskin  cap,  with  a  grenade  to  mark  the 
distinction.  The  feather  to  be  u-htic  for  the 
grenadiers  and  battalion,  the  Light  Infantry 
green  as  before. 


•  For  Light  Infantry,  green,  with  a  band 
of  the  colour  of  the  facing  of  the  regiment. 
Regiments  wearing  green  facings,  to  have  a 
red  band. 

Tor  Rifie  regiments,  dark  green. 

For  regiments  wearing  blue  facings,  blue, 
with  red  band. 

For  other  regiments  of  the  line.  Hue,  with 
a  band  of  the  colour  of  the  facing. 

An  oil-skin  cover  is  permitted  over  the 
forage  cap  in  bad  weather. 


The  officers  of  Infantry  regiments  serving 

at  the  undermentioned  stations,  are  permit- 
ted to  wear  a  plain  shell  jacket,  with  the  re- 
gimental facing  and  button.  This  jacket  to 
be  uniform  for  the  Infantry,  at  the  stations 
where  it  is  allowed  to  be  worn,  viz.— East 
Indies,  Mauritius,  Mediterranean,  Ceylon, 
West  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar. 

Epaulettes  are  not  to  be  worn  on  any 
uniform  over  wings.  Field  officers  of  Fusi- 
leers,  and  Light  Infantry,  and  Rifle  Corps, 
as  a  distinction,  to  wear  epaulettes  only. 

All  braided  great  coats  are  positively  for- 
bidden, but  each  officer  of  Infantry  is  to  be 
provided  with  a  plain  blue  regimental  great 
coat,  of  an  uniform  pattern  as  approved, 
with  the  regimental  button,  and  a  small 
gold  or  silver  cord  on  each  shoulder,  to  be 
worn  with  sash  and  cross  belt  over  it,  on  all 
common  occasions  in  quarters,  or  in  the 
field,  at  ordinary  drills,  tec.  the  uniform 
being  reserved  for  occasions  of  parade  and 
duty.  Each  officer  is  permitted  to  exercise 
his  option  in  supplying  himself  with  the 
cloak  established  by  regulation. 

Paymasters  and  Surgeons  to  wear  the  uni- 
form of  their  respective  regiments,  (the  sash 
excepted)  with  the  epaulettes  of  their  cor- 
responding ranks,  and  cocked  hats. 

The  unattached  uniform  to  be  the  same 
for  all  officers  on  half-pay.  The  head  dress, 
a  cocked  hat,  and  stand  up  feather. 

Patterns  of  all  the  articles  altove-mention- 
ed,  have  been  sealed  and  deposited  at  the 
office  of  Consolidated  Boards,  21  Spring 
Gardens. 

The  General  Commanding-in-chief  leaves 
it  to  the  convenience  of  officers  who  are  al- 
ready provided  with  uniforms,  to  make  these 
alterations  in  their  dress  and  appointments 
within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  this 
order,  with  the  exception  of  half  pay  officers, 
who  are  permitted  to  wear  out  their  present 
dress. 

Officers  whose  appointments  takes  place 
subsequently  to  this  date,  are  to  conform  to 
these  regulations. 

The  alteration  in  the  dress  of  the  men  of 
the  Infantry  regiments,  is  to  take  place  from 
25th  Dec.  1829,  with  the  exception  of  regi- 
ments in  India  and  America,  in  which  it 
will  take  effect  from  25th  Dec.  1830. 

The  alteration  in  the  Chaco  for  the  men, 
is  to  be  made  at  the  period  when  new  sup- 
plies are  required  by  the  respective  regi- 
ments. 

No  alteration  is  to  take  place  in  the  jacket 
worn  by  the  officers  and  men  of  Highland 
regiments,  except  in  the  sleeve,  which  is  to 
be  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  re- 
giments of  Infantry  generally. 

The  jackets  of  Rifle  regiments  are  to  re- 
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Tbeoption  given  to  officers  of  Infantry;  in 
the  book  of  dress  regulations,  to  appear  at  hb 
Majesty's  Levees  in  trowsers  and  ankle  boots, 
is  cancelled,  and  in  future,  they  will  wear 
shoes  and  stockings  as  at  Drawing-rooms, 
with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to 
Highland  and  Hifle  regiments. 

by  Command  of  the  Right  Honourable 

GENERAL  LORD  Hil  l., 

Commanding-  in -Chief, 
If.  Taylor,  Adj. -Gen. 


CIRCULAR. 

Horse  Guards,  16th  Feb.  1829. 

Memorandum  : — With  a  view  to  limit 
effectually  the  expense  of  Mess  and  Rand 
subscriptions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide for  the  proper  maintenance  of  these 
establishments,  the  King  has  been  pleased 
to  command,  that  the  following  regulations 
shall  take  place  throughout  the  Cavalry  and 
Infantry,  the  Household  Troops  excepted : — 

Thirty  days'  pay  to  be  paid  by  each  officer 
to  tlie  Mess-fund,  on  appointment,  ami  an 
annual  subscription,  under  the  discretion  of 
the  Commanding  Officer,  but  not  exceeding 
eight  days'  pay,  to  be  paid  in  support  of  me** 
contingencies. 

In  all  cases  of  promotion,  each  officer  to 
pay  the  difference  on  thirty  days' pay,  be- 
tween the  rank  attained,  and  that  previously 
held. 

Twenty  days'  pay  to  be  paid  by  each  offi- 
cer to  the  Band  tund,  on  appointment,  and 
an  annual  subscription,  under  the  discretion 
of  the  Commanding  Officer,  but  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  days'  pay,  to  be  paid  in  support  of 
the  Band  expenses. 

In  all  cases  of  promotion,  the  same  rule 
to  apply  to  the  Band,  as  that  laid  down  for 
the  Mess  subscription. 

The  regulated  allowance  to  servants  to  be 
in  future  2s.  6d.  per  week  in  the  Cavalry, 
and  Is.  6d.  in  the  Infantry. 

No  other  subscriptions  or  charges  upon 
any  regimental  officer  to  be  considered  im- 
perative. 

In  publishing  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to 
the  army  upon  subjects  calculated  so  essen- 
tially to  promote  economy  in  the  interior  of 
regiments,  and  to  relieve  officers  from  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected  expense,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  scale, 
the  General  Commanding  in  Chief  calls  upon 
General  Officers  in  charge  of  districts,  and 
Commanding  Officers  of  regiments,  and  of 
reserve  companies,  to  give  the  fullest  effect 
to  these  regulations. 
By  Command  of  the  Right  Honourable 
General  \mho  Hill, 

Commanding-in-Chief, 
H.  Taylor,  Adj. -Gen. 


INDIAN  ARMY. 
CALCUTTA. 

BATTA  AND  TASSAGE  MONIES  TO  THE  OfflCERS 

or  ilia  majesty's  FORCES  IN  INDIA. 
Fort  William,  6th  June,  1828. 
Under  instructions  from  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  Governor  -General  io 
Council  is  pleased  to  direct,  that  officers  of 
his  Majesty  s  sen  ire  in  India,  who  may  be 
reduced  to"  half-pay,  shall,  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  draw,  as  was  authorized  in 
General  Orders  of  the  28th  June,  1822,  the 
full  batta  and  house-rent  of  their  rank  for 
three  months,  after  the  date  of  the  notifica- 
tion of  their  removal  to  the  half-pay  list,  be 
entitled  to  the  half  batta  only,  and  house- 
rent  of  their  respective  ranks  for  that  period. 

Wm.  Casement,  Lieut.-Col. 
Sec.  to  Government  Military  Depart. 


Fort  William,  6th  June,  1828. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil is  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  following 
paragraphs  of  a  military  general  letter  from 
the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  23rd 
Jan.  1828,  be  published  for  the  information 
of  officers  in  India,  belonging  to  his  Majes- 
ty's service. 

Paragraph  20.— We  have,  on  various  oc- 
casions, received  applications  from  officers 
in  his  Majesty's  service,  claiming  to  receive 
the  amount  of  their  passage-money  alter 
their  arrival  in  India. 

Paragraph  21. — As  the  circumstances 
which  entitle  some  of  his  Majesty's  officers 
to  a  free  passage  are  only  known  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities  at  the  office  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  Whitehall,  we  direct  that  all  offi- 
cers making  applications  of  this  nature,  be 
desired  to  forward  them  direct  from  India  to 
the  Military  Secretary  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  at  that  office  for  consideration,  the 
transmitting  them  to  us,  in  the  first  instance, 
being  productive  only  of  delay. 

Wm.  Casement,  Lieut-Col. 
Sec.  to  Government  Military  Depart. 


ADDITIONAL  REGIMENTS. 

Fort  William,  16th  Aug.  1828. 

The  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  having 
been  graciously  pleased  to  authorise  the  for- 
mation of  six  additional  regiments  of  Native 
Infantry  of  the  line,  the  omcers  and  men 
composing  the  six  extra  regiments  will 
henceforth  form  six  regiments  of  the  line,  to 
be  numbered  from  sixty-nine  to  seventy-four 
consecutively- 

A<  cording  to  the  orders  of  the  Hon.  Court 
of  Directors,  the  commissions  of  the  officers 
will  bear  date  the  13th  May,  1825. 
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MADRAS. 

Fort  St.  George,  1st  Joly,  1828. 
The  following  extracts  from  letters  from 
the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  are  published 
to  General  Orders. 

HATIVR  1.ASOITAGES. 

Letter  of  16th  Jan.  1828. 
In  a  late  military  dispatch  to  Bombay, 
we  have  approved  and  sanctioned  a  proposi- 
tion made  by  that  government  for  granting 
an  allowance  of  thirty  rupees  a  month,  for 
six  months,  to  every  officer  who  shall  pass 
an  examination  in  one  language,  and  of  the 
same  sum  for  twelve  months,  to  every  officer 
who  shall  pass  an  examination  in  two  lan- 
£ua|es  at  that  Presidency  ;  and  we  now  au- 
thorize you  to  make  a  similar  allowance  to 
each  officer  of  your  establishment  who  shall 
distinguish  himself  in  a  similar  manner. 

LORD  CI.IVk's  FUND. 

Letter  of  13th  Feb.  1820. 

In  our  letter  in  this  department,  under 
date  the  18th  Sept.  1820,  we  had  occasion 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  inconvenience 
experienced  here  from  the  widows  of  officers 
admitted  to  Lord  dive's  fund  in  India,  not 
being  furnished  with  certificates  from  the 
Presidency  paymaster,  showing  the  dates  up 
to  which  they  had  been  paid  prior  to  their 
leaving  that  country. 

And  we  have  now  to  advert  to  the  prac- 
tice of  permitting  widows  admitted  at  your 
Presidency,  but  who  may  not  have  drawn 
any  pension,  to  proceed  to  this  country  with- 
out Wing  furnished  with  any  certificate  or 
proof  of  the  latter  fact ;  on  their  application 
for  admission  here,  the  paymaster  of  the 
fund  has  not  any  authority  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  the  parties  to  guide  him  as  to  the 
dates  from  which  payment  should  be  made. 

We  therefore  direct,  that  every  person 
admitted  by  you  to  the  benefit  of  the  fund, 
shall,  in  the  event  of  their  not  receiving 
any  pension  prior  to  their  quitting  India, 
be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  the  pay- 
master to  that  effect ;  and  should  any  pen- 
sion have  been  received,  a  certificate  stating 
the  date  up  to  which  payment  has  been 
made  ;  and  that  you  will  certify  in  general 
orders,  that,  unless  such  certificate  be  pro- 


will  be 


i  country. 


BOMBAY. 
Bombay  Castle,  23?June,  1828. 
The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council,  is 
ph  ased  to  publish  for  general  information 
the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  dated  25th  Jaa. 
1828. 

SURGEON  CALL. 

*'  Surgeon  Gall,  placed  on  the  pension  list 
on  the  scale  laid  down  for  a  captain,  subjwt 
to  Court's  approval  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commander-in-chief.  The  habits  of 
intemperance  acquired  by  him,  by  which  his 
health  has  become  impaired,  would  have 
met  with  more  severe  notice,  but  for  his 
length  of  service." 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  misconduct 
and  neglect  of  duty  imputed  to  Surgeon 
Gall,  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  a  court-martial,  and  we  re- 
gret exceedingly,  that  .measure  was  not  re- 
sorted to. 

We  refuse  to  sanction  the  pension  assign- 
ed to  Mr.  Gall,  and  we  direct  that  it  be  re- 
duced, on  your  receipt  of  this  letter,-,  to  64 
rupees  per  month,  being  the  rate  assigned 
to  a  surgeon  of  his  standing  in  the  sen-ice  , 
who  retires  on  account  of  ill  health. 


LIEUT.  BUB  ROWS. 

A  memorial  from  Lieut.  Burrows,  dis- 
missed by  sentence  of  Court  Martial  sub- 
mitted. His  case  recommended  to  favour- 
able consideration  on  the  supposition  of  his 
labouring  under  insanity.  In  reference  to 
letter  of  30th  Nov.  1824,  judgment  has 
been  allowed  to  go  by  default  in  the  suit  in- 
stituted against  Lieut.  Burrows  by  the  Com- 
pany, but  no  hoj>es  are  entertained  of  reco- 
vering any  part  of  the  amount." 

Not  being  satisfied  that  the  plea  of  mental 
derangement,  set  up  by  Mr.  Burrows  him- 
self, and  partly  admitted  by  you,  has  any 
foundation,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  the  pro- 
duction of  medical  testimony,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  case  of  Mr.  Burrows  is  not  one 
deserving  of  indulgent  consideration. 


COURTS  MARTIAL 
16th 


.  JAMES  MELVILLE  M'GRFOOR, 
BENGAL  H  ATI  VI  IKFAWTBY. 

Head-Quarters,  Simla,  9th  July,  1828. 

At  a  European  General  Court  Martial 
at  Benares  on  the  6th  June, 


27th  Native  Infantry,  was  President,  Lieut. 
J.  M.  M'Gregor,  of  the  16th  Native  In- 
fantry, was  arraigned  on  the  following 
charges : — 

"  With  having,  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th  Feb.  1828,  conducted  himself  in  a 
highly  disgraceful  manner,  at  a  public  en- 
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tent  given  by  a  native  gentleman  in 

the  city  of  Goruckpore,  by  appearing  there 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  ana  grossly  insult- 
ing,  without  provocation,  Lieut.  Evans  and 
Ensign  Hoppe,  of  the  same  regiment,  say. 
ing  to  Lieut.  Evans,  '  Go  to  Hell,'  and 
*  Go  and  be  damned,'  and  calling  Ensign 
Hoppe,  '  A  damned  blackguard.'  " 

Such  conduct  being  scandalous,  and  un- 
becoming the  character  of  an  officer  and  a 


Upon  which  charges  the  Court  came  to 
the  following  decision  : — 

Finding — "The  Court  having  maturely 
weighed  and  considered  the  evidence  pro- 
duced on  the  prosecution,  together  with  what 
the  prisoner  has  urged  in  his  defence,  are  of 
opinion,  that  Lieut.  J.  M.  M'Gregor  is 
guilty  of  the  charge  preferred  against  him, 
excepting  the  words  '  highly  disgraceful/ 
and  '  without  provocation,'  of  which  they 
acquit  him." 

Sentence — "  Such  conduct  being  unbe- 
coming the  character  of  an  officer,  the  Court 
do  therefore  sentence  him  the  said  Lieut.  J. 
M.  M'Gregor,  to  be  suspended  from  rank 
nnd  pay  for  three  calendar  months.  The 
Court  acquit  the  prisoner  of  conduct  '  scan- 
dalous and  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.'" 

Approved  and  confirmed, 

CoMBF-RM  FRE. 

Gen.  and  Commander-in-chief  in  India. 

Remarks  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The  Commander-in-chief  has  approved 
nnd  confirmed  the  proceedings  of  this  Court 
Martial,  upon  the  understanding,  that  al- 
though Lieut.  M'Gregor  is  proved  to  have 
behaved  with  the  greatest  impropriety,  and 
in  a  manner  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
an  officer,  his  conduct  does  not,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  appear  to  have 
been  of  that  degrading  nature  contemplated 
in  Art.  xxvi.  Sec  14,  of  the  Articles  of  War, 
for  the  government  of  the  Hon.  Company's 
European  forces. 

His  Lordship  has  observed  with  surprise, 
the  irregular  mode  of  proceeding  adopted 
in  this  case,  preparatory  to  placing  Lieut. 
M'Gregor  under  arrest,  and  preferring 
charges  against  him.  It  appears  that  the 
Commanding-officer,  Lieut. -col.  Sir  Thomas 
Ramsay,  Hart.,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
officers  of  the  16th  regiment,  at  which  each 
officer,  from  the  senior  to  the  junior,  was 
questioned,  through  the  adjutant,  as  to  what 
he  "  thought  proper  to  be  done."  and  it  was 
decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  that  charges 
should  be  instituted  against  Lieut.  M'Gre- 
gor.  If  the  Commanding-officer  entertain- 


ed any  doubts  relative  to  the 
to  pursue,  he  should  have  referred  the  < 
for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  a  higher 
authority,  instead  of  submitting  himself  to 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  those  who 
to  look  to  him  for  their  rule  of 


The  suspension  of  Lieut.  M'Gregor  is  to 
commence  from  the  receipt  of  this  order  at 
Benares. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Command- 
er-in-chief, 

C.  Faoan, 
AdjL-General  of  the  Army. 

NAVAI.  COURT- MARTIAL. 

A  Court-Martial  was  held  on  board  his 
Majesty's  ship  Victory,  at  Portsmouth,  on 
the  16th  of  Feb.,  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
and  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  his 
Majesty's  late  schooner  Nightingale,  and  to 
try  Lieut,  George  Wood,  her  commander, 
the  officers  and  crew,  for  their  conduct  on 
that  occasion  ;  and  after  a  full  investigation 
of  the  circumstances,  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced as  follows : — The  Court  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  loss  of  his  Majesty's  late 
schooner  Nightingale,  was  caused  by  her 
being  ran  on  the  Shingles,  on  or  about  three 
o'clock,  p.m.  of  the  7  th  day  of  February  in- 
stant, when  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edward  Ha- 
niford,  the  Pilot,  through  his  ignorance  and 
incapacity  in  steering  her,  whilst  on  her 
parage  from  Plymouth.  That  blame  is 
also  imputable  to  Lieut.  G.  Wood,  the  Com- 
mander of  her,  for  having  put  too  much  con- 
fidence in  the  Pilot,  and  for  not  paying  suf- 
ficient attention  to  her  navigation,  and  also 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Squire,  the  Acting-master  of 
her,  who  appears  not  to  have  sufficiently  in- 
terested himself  in  looking  out  for  the  buoys, 
marking  the  channel  through  the  Needles  ; 
but  it  appears  that  every  effort  and  exertion 
were  made  by  the  said  Lieut.  George  Wood, 
his  officers  and  company,  after  she  was  on 
shore,  to  get  her  off  and  save  her  stores ; 
and  the  Court  doth  adjudge  the  said  Ed- 
ward Haniford,  in  consideration  of  his  great 
age  and  infirmities,  to  be  only  mulcted,  or 
to  forfeit  all  the  pay  or  wages  due  to  him  as 
a  Pilot  in  his  Majesty's  service,  and  render- 
ed incapable  of  ever  being  employed  as  a 
Pilot  in  his  Majesty's  service  again ;  the 
said  Lieut.  George  Wood  to  be  reprimanded 
and  recommended  to  be  more  careful  in  fu- 
ture, and  the  said  Samuel  Squire  to  be  se- 
verely reprimanded,  and  not  to  serve  as  a 
second  master  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships, 
for  the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months  from 
the  dateWof."— Capt.  Henry  Hill,  of  the 
Melville,  * 
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LIST  OF  VESSELS  LOST  SINCE  1820. 


NAVAL  PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 

REAR-ADMIRAL. 

William,  late  Commissioner  at  Devon 
Retirad  lilt. 

COMMANDERS. 

,  James  Stnirt,  1 
1,T.  commanding  tbe  Cracker. 
y,  R.  to  command  tli«-  Bi  aicle. 

LI  EC  TEN  A  NTS. 

Warren,  R.  L.  lale  of  Dispatch. 
Kellet,  Eden. 
Mercer,  Kdi-n. 
Kemp,  Beagle. 

MASTER. 
Mnrray,  Beagle. 

SURGEONS. 

M.  In,  J.  Zebra. 
Wilson,  J.  (d)  Beagle. 
Weill,  A.  Primrose. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

CAPTAINS. 

/.  Joceline,  Hon.        Rl.  Charlotte  Yacht. 
Napier,  C.(C.B.)  Galatea. 
S,  h««nberj5,  A.  W.  Melville. 
Waldegrave,  W.  ( Hon.;  (a)  Serin 
COMMANDERS. 
Griffenboofc,  T.  Eden. 
Harrison,  H.  C.  Primrose. 
Paget,  C.  H.  Procris. 
Pridham,  R.  Zebra. 
Rowley,  R.  F. 
Richardson,  W. 

O'Brien,  Jo*,  (b)  Slaney. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Bevi»,T.  Prince  Recent.  Flag. 

Bennet,  M.  Pigeon  Packet. 

Clay,  N.  Warn  pile. 

Eycr»,  H.  Comet. 

Gladstone,  J.  N.  Wanpite. 

Henderson,  J.  (a)  Warspite. 

Hatborn,  G.  Wanpite. 

L«ttg,  H.  Badger. 

Naab.W.  Variable,  | 


Langford,  T.  N. 
McMurdo,  C.  L.  A. 
Oxenham,  J. 
Paulson,  J.  T. 
Roepel,  ].  P. 


Ganges. 
Zebra. 
Speedwell. 
Seringa  patam. 
Cracker. 


H..bi  ru,  J.  East  Cowes  Prevnuiv.- 
Shirreir,  J. 
Waagh.J.M 


Wodcboase,  ! 

Perriatn,  J. 
Stmlt,  H.  J. 

Mensles,  T. 
Harding,  T. 
Giles,  T. 
Harrison,  G.  B. 


Kent. 
Seringapitatn. 


MASTERS. 

Sulphur 
Badger,  (acting.) 
PURSERS. 

Galatea. 
Zebra. 
Cordelia. 
Melville. 

MARINE  OFTICER. 

Galloway,  R.  B.  (Capt.)  Wanpite. 

CHAPLAINS. 

Whitehead,  R.  Bcrmnda  Dockyard. 

Butler,  J.  Ordinary  at  Sheerness. 

ASSISTANT  8UROEON. 

Carter,  W.  F.  Seringapatam. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

i  at  the  Dockyard  at 

Capt.  Sir  J.  B ronton  it  appointed  Commit 
of  Plymouth  Dockyard,  in  the  room  of 
1,  who  retires,  and  is  pro- 
to  Rear  Admiral. 
Capt.  Henry  Hont,  Rl.  Mar.  hat  retired  on 
half-pay,  and  Capt.  S.  Giles  is  placed  on  the  Ef- 
fective EsUtdidunent. 

Tbe  following  Commit* ionen  of  the  Navy  re- 
tire In  consequence  of  reduction  of  establish- 
ment : — Capt.  Lewis,  tbe  Hon.  M.  Dnndat,  and 
Joseph  Tucker,  Esq.  The  Hon.  W.  Bathnrst  re- 
tires from  the  Victualling  Board. 

Mr.  Wright  it  appointed  a  Second-Lieutenant 
of  the  Plymouth  Division  of  Royal  Marines, , 


A  LIST  OF  VESSELS  BELONGING  TO  THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  LOST  SINCE 
HIS  MAJESTY'S  ACCESSION,  1820. 

Carron,  Capt.  Furneaux,  ship-sloop,  20  guns,  450  tons,  lost  in  Red  Sea,  1820. 

Drake,  brig,  io  guns,  237  tons,  Capt.  Raker,  built  by  Mr.  Jabez  Bailey,  at  Ips- 
wich, 1808;  lost  at  Newfoundland,  1821. 

Con  fiance,  sloop,  18  guns,  385  tons,  Capt.  Morgan,  lost,  with  all  the  crew,  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  winter  of  1822 ;  the 

Arab,  sloop,  18  guns,  383  tons,  Capt.  Holmes,  foundered  same  time. 

Colimbixe,  brig-sloop,  18  guns,  385  tons,  Capt.  the  Hon.  C.  Abbot,  wrecked  in 
the  Mediterranean,  1823. 

Delight,  brig-sloop,  10  guns,  235  tons,  Capt  Robert  Hay,  foundered  off  the  Isle 
of  France,  1823,  crew  lost. 

Dwarf,  cutter,  10  guns,  100  tons,  Lieut.  N.  Chapman,  built  at  Woolwich,  1810, 
was  wrecked  in  Dublin  Bay,  4th  March,  1824,  crew  saved. 
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Race  H0R9E,  brig-sloop,  18  guns,  386  tons,  Capt.  W.  B.  Suckling,  wrecked  in 

Douglas  Bay,  Isle  of  Man  in  November,  1822. 
Partridge,  brig,  10  guns,  235  tons,  tender  to  Britannia,  120  guns,  built  at  Ply- 
mouth, May,  1822,  wan  blown  out  of  Leith  Roads  and  stranded  on  the  Vlie 

Island,  27th  November,  1824. 
Fury,  bomb-ship,  4  guns,  375  tons,  Capt.  II.  P.  Hoppner,  wrecked  by  the  ice,  in 

the  Polar  Sea,  26th  August,  1825. 
Algerike,  brig-sloop,  10  guns,  235  tons,  Capt.  C.  Wemyss,  built  at  Deptford, 

1824,  capsized  in  a  squall  in  the  Dardanelles,  10th  March,  1826,  crew  saved. 
Magpie,  schooner,  3  guns,  Lieut.  E.  Smith,  built  at  Bermuda  in  the  summer  of 

1826,  capsized  in  a  hurricane  ofT  Cuba,  October  same  year. 
Diamond,  46  guns,  1083  tons,  (inordinary  at  Portsmouth)  accidentally  burnt  18th 

February,  1827. 

Nim rod,  brig-sloop,  18  guns,  387  tons,  Com.  S.  Sparshot,  stranded  in  Holyhead 
Bay,  Jan.  1827;  she  was  sold  on  the  3rd  March;  repaired  and  lengthened 
at  Liverpool ;  and  is  now  Nirarod  of  Liverpool,  470  tons,  Capt.  Hadgely. 

Marti s,  ship-sloop,  20  guns,  460  tons,  Com.  Thos.  Wilson,  foundered  off  the 
Cape,  1827. 

Cynthia,  packet-brig,  233  tons,  Lieut.  J.  White,  purchased  by  Government,  June 

1826;  she  was  the  Prince  Hcgent  of  Falmouth,  Capt.  White,  built  by  Mr. 

Symonds  of  that  place  in  1821,  and  wrecked  off  fiarbadoes  in  May,  1827. 
Redwing,  brig-sloop,  18  guns,  382  tons,  Com.  D.  C.  Clavering,  foundered  off  the 

coast  of  Africa,  about  September,  1827. 
Cambrian,  46  guns,  1086  tons,  Capt.  G.  W.  Hamilton,  wrecked  off  Candia,  31st 

Jauuary,  1828. 

Union,  schooner,  4  guns,  90  tons,  Lieut.  C.  C.  Dent,  wrecked  off  Napau,  N.A. 
21st  March,  1828. 

Acorn,  ship-sloop,  18  guns,  455  tons,  Cora.  E.  Gordon,  built  by  Sir  Robt.  Sep- 

}>ing,  at  Chatham,  launched  16th  November,  1826,  foundered  on  passage 
rom  Halifax  to  Bermuda,  in  April,  1828. 
Contest,  brig,  12  guns,  250  tons,  Lieut.  C.  Plaggenborg,  foundered  in  company 
with  Acorn. 

Parthian,  briar,  10  guns,  235  tons,  Com.  G.  F.  Hotham,  wrecked  off  Scio,  16th 
May,  1828. 

Redpoi.e,  packet-brig,  10  guns,  235  tons,  Bullock,  Master,  built  in  181 1,  and  re- 
built 1824,  left  Uio  de  Janeiro  in  August  with  the  mails,  and  has  not  been 
heard  of  since. 

Jasper,  10  guns,  235  tons,  Com.  L.  C.  Rooke,  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Santa 
Maura  in  the  Mediterranean,  1 3th  October,  1 828. 

Kangaroo,  ship-sloop,  surveying  vessel,  Mr.  Anthony  de  Mayne,  (who  has  com- 
manded her  for  above  ten  years)  was  wrecked  on  the  Hogsties,  West  Indies, 
18th  December,  1828. 


GAZETTES. 


MILITARY  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

MOM  JAN.  *7  TO  FEB.  23. 

WAR  OPPICR,  Fib.  *. 

LONDON   ri*r.KTTIt,  fKB.  3. 

'  The  under  inrntionivl  hnll  pxy  oftuvr.*  havedn-cn 
allowed  lo  retire  from  the  m-rvicu,  and  their  half- 
pay  tin  been  cancelled  from  the  15th  of  January, 
18*0,  Incluxivt',  tm  receiving  a  commuted  allow- 
anec  for  their  conuniMions: — 
Lt.  John  Doric  Carrol,  h.  p.  lrt  Pi. ;  Lt.Wal 


ter  Tevlint,  h.  p.  OTtb  Ft. ;  Lt.  David  DawtM.  b.  p . 
6th  W.  I.  Rt.;  Ent.  Edward  Geor**  Lytlon  Bal 
wer,  h.  p.  nnatt.;  En*.  Robert  Cibaon,  h.  p.  2Mb 
Ft.;  Ens.  Richard  Bnrlon  Fhillipwn,  h.  p.  75th 
Ft.;  En».  Jainct  Crawford,  h.  p.  lotrt  r't. ;  Pn». 
Arthur  Algernon  Capel,  h.  p.  'Jfiih  Ft.;  Fjm. 
Robert  .S.dlry  BaCcnall,  h.  p.  87th  Ft.;  Lt.  Ed 
ward  Battle)  Hope  Dobbin,  h.  p.  «R»th  Ft.;  Lt. 
Cvorcv  1). Kpard,  h.  p.  43rd  Ft.  ;   l«t.  William 
Fritchard  Lloyd,  h.  p.  SSrd  Ft. ;  Bo*.  Jnfcn  P»r 
cy,  h.  p.  Sib  Ft. ;  Rni.  Jo*eph  Wiiuilel.  h.  p.  PTth 
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Fx.  ;  En,  John  Plerrepoint  Taylor,  b.  p.  mtl. ; 
Kns.  John   Schneider,  h.  p.  07th  Ft. ;  Ens. 
William  June*  Fraatsr,  h.p.  96th  Pt. ;  En*.  Joha 
Payne  Elwe*.  h.  p.  Royal  York  Ranger* ;  Ens. 
Alexander  Foxcroft  Ridrwsy ,  h.  p.  unatt. ;  Km. 
John  Porseord,  b.  p.  103d  Ft.;  Ens.  John  Collin, 
b>.  p.  aatatl. ;  Baa.  Edward  Williamson,  h.  p.  51W 
Ft. ;  Ens.  Richard  Michaux  Mngge  ridge,  h.  p. 
«4th  Ft. ;  Lt.  Patrick  Lynch,  h.  p.  90th  Ft. ;  Lt. 
Alexander  Steele,  h.  p.  2»lh  Ft. ;  En*.  Motitapti 
Harvey  Grant,  h.  p.  Stud  Ft. ;  Cor.  Philip  Wil- 
son, h.  p.  20th  Lt.  Dm. ;  En*.  Robert  Norlo,  h.  p. 
7*1  Ft. ;  Baa.  ii*ar&  John  Hndi,  h.  p.  unatt. ; 
Ens.  Henfy  George  Carey,  h.  p.  nnalt ;  En*.  Mark 
Sprot,  b.  p.  90th  Ft. ;  Ens.  William  J.  Percival, 
h.  p.  00th  Ft.;  Ens.  William  O'Dell,  h.  p.  RWth. 
Ft ;  En*.  Jame*  Hatch,  b.  p.  33d  Ft.;  En*. 
George  Peacock,  h.  p.  5th  Ft. ;  En*.  Robert  Lind- 
say, h.  p.  7Sth  Ft. ;  Ens.  George  W.  11 
p.  unatt. ;  En*.  Alexander  Boctefour,  h.  p.  York 
Chaaienr*;  En*.  Robert  W.  Carden,  U.  p.  83d 
Pu ;  Ens.  Robert  Byer»,  h.  p.  «filh  Pt. 


TOBSDAY  FKB.  10. 

8th  R.  Dr.  Gd*.~Cor.  Henry-  Haybarat  Prance, 
Lt.  by  p.  vice  Daintry,  pro. ;  Thomas  Edward 
Taylor,  genu  to  be  Cor.  by  p.  vice  Prance. 

17th  R.  Lt.  Dr. — Capt.  Robert  koox  Trotter, 
from  h.  p.  ('apt.  vice  Robert  Jame*  Elton,  who 
ex.  recelv.  the  dlf. ;  Cor.  William  Henry  Tonge, 
Lt.  by  p.  vice  Wltham,  ret. ;  Henry  Frederick 
Walker,  gent.  Cor.  by  p.  vice  Tonge. 

I7tb  Ft— Cruker  Miller,  gent.  En*,  by  p.  vice 
Corneld,  ret. 

41st  Ditto.— Lt.-Col.  Edward  Pardon,  from  Rl. 
African  Colonial  Corps,  Lt.-Col,  vice  Walter  Fre- 
derick O'RelUy,  ret.  b.  p.  Rl.  African  Corps. 

Md  Ditto — Ens.  Sidney  Robert  Streatneld,  Lt. 
by  p.  vice  Baldwin,  pro. ;  Evelyn.  Henry  Frede- 
rick Pocklingtou,  gent.  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Streatneld. 

00th  Ditto — Ser.-Lt.  Richard  Lougnei  Orlcbar, 
Pirst-Lt.  by  p.  vice  Nesbilt,  pro.';  William  Fan- 
,haw  Bedford,  gent.  8ec.  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Orlcbar. 

SIM  Ditto — Ass.-Sur.  Jame*  Gibson,  from  h.  p. 
IHk  Lt.  Dr.  Aas.-8w.  vice  James  Bwing,  ex. 

85tb  Ditto— Lt.  Grantham  Munton  Yorke,  from 
04th  Ft.  Lt.  vice  Blake,  ex. 

04th  Ditto— Lt.  Frederick  Rodolph  Blake, 
from  86th  Pt.  Lt.  vice  York,  ex. 

L'natt. — To  be  Capt*.  of  Inf.  by  p.— Lt.  Michael 
Daintry,  from  6th  Dr.  Gd». ;  Lt.  John  Henry 
Baldwin,  from  Md  Pt.  vice  Sugden,  whose  pro- 
nation ha*  not  taken  place. 

Commissariat — To  be  Dep.-Ass.-Comm.-Gcn — 
Com.  Clerk  Slodden  CasUe  ;  Com.  Clerk  Robert 
Holder. 

Mm — Capt.  Edward  Picking,  npon  half-pay, 
unattached,  has  been  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
service  by  the  sale  of  hi*  commission. 

The  proper  names  of  the  Lieutenant  on  half- 
pay  Royal  Conican  Rangers,  hitherto  known  by 
the  appellation  of  •'  Ceorge  Black,"  are  "  John 


rniuAY,  pcb.XO. 
Mayhew,  gent.  En*.  dated*Fcb.  10,  law!" 


Rl.  Berks  Militia-William  Ear!  of  Craven. 

Capt.  dated  Feb.  14. 1810. 


TUESDAY,  ran-  23. 

fcl  Refit.  Life  Gds. — William  Miles,  gent..  Am.- 
Surg,  vice  Gilder,  li.  p. 

Rl.  Regt.  Horse  (Jds.-Corp.-Maj.  Joseph  Plrth, 
Qr.-ma*.,  vice  Thomas  Troy,  h»  p. 

Am  Regt.  l>r.  Gds.— Capt.  Trevor  Wheler.  MaJ. 
by  p.  vice  Cane,  ret. ;  U.  Charles  Hay  Setouv 
capt.  by  p.  vice  Wheler;  Cor.  Charles  Stenart, 
Lt.  by  p.  vice  Selon;  Joseph  Wall*,  gent.  cor. 
by  p.  vice  Stenart. 

1st  Regt.  Ft. — Asa.-Suaa>  John  Maitiand,  from 
41st  Ft.  Ass-Surg.  vice  Frederick  Goodwin,  ret, 
h.  p. 

3d  Ditto.— Lt  Richard  Lcckonby  Pblpps,  from 
Rl.  StanT  Corps,  Li.  vice  William  Hunt,  ret.  b.  p. 
RL  Staff  Corps  ;  Lt.  George  Bnrrell  Cumberland, 
from  Rl.  Staff  Corps,  Lt.  vice  Nicholas  Henry 
Jones  West  by,  ret.  h.  p.  RL  Staff  Corp., 

8th  Ditto.— Lt  WUlitun  Russell  Lneas,  from 
Rl.  Staff  Corps,  Lt.  vice  George  Bnrrard,  ret. 
b.  p.  Rl.  Staff  Corps. 

11th  Ditto. — Lt.  Robert  Prascr,  from  Rl.  Staff 
Corps,  Lt.  vice  Robert  Gambletou,  ret.  h.  p.  Rl. 
Stall  Corp*. 

l«th  Ditto.— Sec- Lt  Robert  Pltcalrn,  from  RL 
Staff  Corp*,  En*,  vice  Werge,  dec. 

10th  Ditto. — Capt.  Charles  Highmore  Potu, 
from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice  James  Ralph,  ex. 

94th  Ditto.— Cor.  Peter  Greban,  from  h.p.  Cape 
Corps,  En*. 

30th  Ditto.— Lt.  Philip  Henry  Despard,  RL 
Staff  Corps,  Lt.  vice  Dayrolles,  60th  Ft. 

49th  IHtto— lit.  Francis  Percy  Nott,  Rl.  Afri- 
can Col.  Corps,  l«t.  vice  Bernard,  pro. 

S9d  Ditto—  Li.  William  George  Gold,  Rl.  Staff 
Corps,  Li.  vice  Edmund  Wakefield,  ret  a.  p.  Rl. 
Stuff  Corp*. 

36th  Ditto— Lt  John  Hambly  Hnrnfrey,  Rl. 
Staff  Corps,  Lt  vice  Keating,  00th  Ft 

00th  Ditto — Lt.  Prcderick  Francis  Lewis  Day- 
rolles, 36tb  Ft.  First- Lt.  vice  Richard  Longuet 
Orlebar,  ret  h.  p.  RL  Staff  Corps. 

03d  Ditto— Lt.  Donatos  O'Brien,  RL  Staff 
Corps,  vice  Lane.  ap.  Faym. ;  and  Ens.  Eyre 
Evans  Slopford,  vice  He  mi  worth,  dec.  Lt ; 
Gent.  Cadet  James  J.  Best  from  RL  MIL  CoL  Ens. 
vice  Stopford. 

63d  Ditto — Lt.-Col.  Holman  distance,  h.  p.  Lt. 
Col.  vice  Edward  Bnrke,  ex.  reo  dlf. ;  Lt.  Mi- 
chael Vicary,  Capt  without  p.  vice  Duport,  dec.  ; 
Km.  Thomas  Grove,  Lt  vice  Vicary  ;  Gent. 
Cadet  William  James  Darling,  RL  MIL  CoL  Ens. 
vice  Grove. 

65th  Ditto— Capt  George  Wilson,  Major  by 
p.  vice  Thompson,  pro. ;  Lt.  Samnal  Yorke  Mar- 
tin, Capt  by  p.  vice  Wilson;  Boa.  Alexander 
Henry  Louis  Wyatt  Lt  by  p.  vice  Martin. 

70tb  Ditto— Sec.-Lt.  Thomas  Moody,  RL  Staff 
Corps,  En*,  vice  John  Williamson,  ret  h.  p.  RL 
Stall  Corps. 

73d  Ditto— Sec-Lt  Arthnr  O'Brien,  Rl.  Staff 
Corps  Ens.  wltboat  p.  vice  Harvey,  pro. 

83d  Ditto.— Sec-Lt.  W  illiam  O'Brien,  RLStiff 
Coaps,  Ens.  vice  William  Atherton,  ret.  h.  p.  Rl. 
Staff  Corps. 
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roth  Rest.— Lt.  Rlw.nl  Adam.,  Rl.  Start 
Corps.  Lt  vice  Pegms,  prom. ;  Gent.  Cadet  Wll- 
Ham  Mackie,  Rl.  MiL  Cot  Em.  without  p.  vice 
Ac  k  torn,  pro. 

90th  Ditto. — Sec.  Lt.  Samuel  B.  Hobart,  Rl. 
Start  Corpa,  Ens.  vice  Tburiow,  prom. 

94 Lb  Ditto. — Em.  William  Francis  Wcbiter, 
frocn  h.  p.  70th  Foot,  Ens.  vice  Daunt,  whose  ap- 
pointment ha*  not  taken  place. 

97th  Ditto.— Gent.  Cadet  Joseph  Price,  Rl.  Mil. 
Coll.  Ens.  without  p.  vice  M'Caskill,  prom. 

Ll.  vice  William  Fleming  M'Kensie,  ret.  h.  p.  Rl. 
Staff  Corp*. 

Ceylon  Regiment —  Lt  Gother  Mann  Parsons, 
Rl.  .Staff  Corpa,  Lt.  vice  M'Vlcar,  a  pp.  ad  West 
India  Regiment. 

Unattached. — MaJ.  Tbomaa  Perronrt  Tbomp- 
mb,  03th  Foot,  Lt.  Col.  of  Infantry,  by  p. 

Memoranda— Lt.  Col.  George  Francis  Macleod, 
Rl.  Eng.  ha»  been  allowed  to  retire  from  the  *er- 
vicc,  by  the  Mlc  of  an  unattached  commission. 

CapL  James  Skirrow,  48th  Foot,  has  been  al 
lowed  to  resign  hii  commission. 

Cotnmi.nion  signed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.— 
Corpa  of  Swansea  and  Fairwood  Gentlemen  and 
Yeomanry  Cavalry. — Richard  Jeffrey!,  Esq.  Adjt. 
vice  Harris,  deceased. 


OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Psa.  4. 

FRIDAY,  rca.  8. 

RL  Regl.  Art.— Capt.  and  Bt-Maj.  Riehanr 
June*,  Lt.-CoL  vice  Egan,  ret.;  Cape  and  Bt- 
Maj.  John  Edward  Jones.  Lt-CoL  vice  Hickman, 
ret.;  Sec.-Capt.  John  Edward  George  Parker, 
Capt.  vice  J.  R.  Jones;  Fst-Lt  George  Tempest 
Rowland,  Sec.  Capt.  vice  Parker  ;  Scc-Lt. 
George  John  Bereaford,  Fat.-Lt.  vice  Rowland. 

Corps  of  RL  Eng. — Capt.  Henry  William 
Vavasour,  Lt-CoL  vice  Douglaj,  ret.  h.  p. ;  Bt- 
Maj.  W  illiajn  Reld,  Capt.  vice  Vavasour ;  Fst-Lt 
Henry  Hill  Wilson,  Sec.-Capt  vice  Reid ;  See.- 
Lt.  Thomas  Homier  Rimlngton.  Fint-U.  vie© 
Wilson,  pro. 

West  Suffolk  Mil. — R.  N.  Cartwright,  Esq. 
CapC   Sept.  U. 

West  Somerset  Yeo.  Cav. — J.  Crldland,  Esq. 
Capt.   Jan.  17. 


TCZSDir,  r«».  17. 

Rl.  Regt  Art. — Capt.  George  Birch,  from 
unatt.  h.  p.  Sec  Capt.  vice  Browne,  ret  h.  p. 
dated  6th  Feb. 

RL  South  Gloucester  Militia— Wintour  Harris, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Wltherby,  pro.  Dated 
«9th  Nov.  18W. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CORPS 

SINCE  OUR  LAST. 


Reserve  Companies  19th  Foot.  .  .  to  .  .  Ennis. 

Ditto   42d  .  .  to  .  .  Paisley. 

Ditto  46th         .  .  to  .  .  Chatham. 

Ditto  70th         .  .  to  .  .  Huttevant. 

Ditto  73d  .  .  to  .  .  Spike  Island. 

Ditto  '  85th         .  .  to  .  .  Devonport. 


30th  Foot  on  passage  from  Madras. 
59th  ditto  daily  expected  at  Gravesend,  when  it  will  proceed  to  join  its  depot  at  Chatham. 
83d  ditto  on  passage  from  Ceylon. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  ttth.  At  B  romp  ton,  Chatham,  the  Lady 
of  Capt.  A.  S.  H.  Aplin,  89th  Rrgt  of  a  daughter. 

Fob.  3d.  At  Stoke,  the  Wife  of  Lieut.  C.  V. 
Iloare,  1LM.  of  a  sod. 

Feb.  8th.  In  Qneen  Ann-street,  London,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut-col.  Mercer,  of  a  son. 

Feb.  loth.  At  Charlton,  Middlesex,  the  Lady 
of  Ueat.-eo].  Forrest,  of  a  daughter. 

Feb.  13th.  The  Lady  of  Capt.  Crowcn,  72d 
Highlanders,  of  a  son. 

Feb.  17th.  At  Upper  Sheen,  Surry,  the  Lady 
of  Col.  C.  8.  Pagan,  C.B.  of  a  daughter. 

Feb.  18th.  At  Ashford  Hill,  near  Ludlow,  the 
Lady  of  Capt.  Litchfield,  Royal  Artillery,  of  a 
daughter. 

Al  Early  Bank  Cottage,  Perth,  the  Lady  of 


Lieut  Col.  W.  Farquhar,  East  India  Company's 

Service, of  a  son. 

Feb.  19th.  At  Forchester,  the  Lady  of  Capt 
Hough,  R.N.  of  a  daughter. 

At  Frvefiekt,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Alexander  Leigh, 
K.t'.B.  of  a  daughter. 

At  Darnhall,  the  I*ady  of  Capt.  Lock,  R.N.  of 
a  daughter. 

Feb.  2*1.  In  Lower  Grove,  Brompton,  the 
Lady  of  Capt  W.  1.  Williams,  of  «  son. 

Ml  HH  I  ACES. 

Aug.  11th.  At  Bombay,  Major  A.  Mone, 
Act.-Qnar.-Ma.  Gen.  to  Julia  Rlmira.  daughter  of 
the  late  Levi  Pblllipi,  E*q.  of  Cheltenham. 

At  Dumfries,  Capt.  George  G.  Ijcnnock,  R.N. 
to  Anna,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Walker,  Esq.  of 
Crawford  Town. 

Jan.  *0th.   At  Edinburgh,  Capt.  George  Daw- 
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73d    Regl.  t< 

r  of  the  late  Lord 
Scnlon  of  the  College  of  Justice. 

Jan.  37 tfe.  In  London,  Lieut.  Wainwrigbt, 
R_N.  eblcit  Mia  of  the  late  CapL  Wainwrtight. 
C-B,  LieuU-Gov.  of  the  Royal  NaTal  College,  to 
Eliza,  second  daughter  of  Samuel  Powell,  F,»q. 
of  I  pper  Harlcy-Mrcet,  arid  of  Hambletome  Hall, 
Lancashire, 

W.  Brown,  Esq.  R.N.  to  Mary  Darling,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Charles  Morgan,  R.N. 

LieuU  J.  H.  Sloly,  R.N.  to 
of  Mr.  B.  Gribble,  of 


Dec.  SIM.   Bollock,  h.  p.  ftsrt,  Ft.  MelHs. 
Dec  8th.  Church,  h.  p.  Oth  W.  I.  R. 
Dec.  20th.    Alexander,  late  5th  R.  Vet. 
Dnrham. 
Snehjrave,  late  of  RL  Mar. 
Peb.  38th.   Cotton,  b.  p.  ditto. 
Dell,  ditto. 
Wood,  ditto. 
H.  Stewart,  ditto. 
T.  Elliott, ditto. 
Beuzelin,  ditto. 


At  W'althamstow,  Capt. . 
Lctghton,  of  the  Bombay  Military  Establishment, 
to  Rebekah,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Terrington,  Esq.  of  London. 

Feb.  10th.  At  Cheriton,  near  Alreaford,  Major 
R.  R.  Stevenson,  of  the  70th  RegU  to  Miss  Tay- 
lor, daughter  of  the  klc  S.  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Dor- 
den  Moose,  Wilts. 

Feb.  10th.  At  Belstead  Church,  Capt.  T. 
O'Brien,  87tb  Royal  Irish  Posileers,  to  Csthcrine, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Collins,  of 
Ipswich  and  of  Belstead  Lodge. 

Feb.  17tb  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
Lleut.-Col.  Freemantle,  Culdstream  Guards,  to 
Agnes,  third  daughter  of  the  late  David  Lyon, 
Esq.  of  Portland  (jI.ico. 

Feb.  In.  At  Nottingham,  N.  D.  Jones,  Knq. 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Brigade-major  to  the  Gar- 
rison of  Woolwich,  to  Eliza  Margaret,  second 
of  George  Smith,  of  Plnraptrcc  House, 
»,  and  of  Voel-AUt,  in  the 


r,  Esq.  Snrgooo,  R.N.  to 

Cook. 

D  BATHS. 

'  Obituary  reported  to  the  1st  Feb.  m 
eluded  in  our  last  Number. 
Dec  2lsU  1838.  LieuL-Uer. 
die,  N.B. 

April  1st,  1828.    Maj.-Geo.  C. 
tod.  Com.  Ser.  Chawriogbee. 
Feb.  8th,  1838.    Col.  Vanreenon, 
■and 

Lieut  -CoL  Wright, 


8*r.> 
Feb.  13lh, 
Company  Ser. 
Dec.  7th,  1808 


Major  A.  Douglas,  h.  p.  1st  Ft, 

CAPTAINS. 

Dupont,  63d  Fu  Chatham. 

,  b.  ] 


JaJi.YTlh,  lH'ifl. 

Jan.  8th,  1839. 
Dublin. 

Dec  16th,  1838,   Keenc,  h.  p.  3d  Gar.  Bn. 
Nov.  Kinloch,  b.  p.  63d  Ft. 

W.   Slade,  b.  p.  15th  Fu  Halifax,  York 


Nov.  3d.   Pott,  h.  p.  Brunswick  Cav. 
Dec  1837.    Phillips,  h.  p.  RL  Mar. 
Matthew,  h.  p.  RL  Mar. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Jan.  10th,  1830.   Barton,  1st  Dr.  Dublin. 
Wright,  94th  Fu  Plymouth. 
Jan.  33d.   Irving,  31st  Ft.  Portsmouth. 
Camming,  8«th  Ft. 

Dec  31  su  1838.   Foot,  DOtb  Fu  Plymouth. 
Jan.  38.   Collins,  New  South  Wales  Vet.  Com. 
Van  Dicman's  Land. 


May  oth,  ism.   Cribbin.  ditto. 

EECOND-LIXOTRNANT*. 

Dec.  2flth  1838.    Irving,  RL  Mar. 

March  38th.   Mercer,  h.  p.  R|.  Mar. 

Libert,  ditto. 

IX.  Lee,  ditto. 

Calder,  ditto. 

Barker,  ditto. 

Cnpples,  ditto. 

Wylie,  ditto. 

Stuart,  ditto. 


F  ATM  ASTERS, 

Dec  0th,  1838.   Bardey,  33<1  Ft.  Jamaica 
Jan,  30th,  1830,   Harrison,  b.  p.  30tb  Ft. 
July  17th,  1838.    M'Intyre,  of  late  York 

QUARTER-MASTERS. 

Bayne,4th  Fu 
Only,  8th  Ft. 

Jan-  13th.  1839.   Wright,  h.  p.  Queen's 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Dec.  30th ,  1 838.   Dr.  Paber,  h.  p.  Phy 


Sept.  JUL  ittiR).   Orr,  Hosp.  Am.  Gambia. 
At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  Capt.  W.  Perry,  R.M. 
On  the  Coast  of  Africa,  Mr.  Duncan  M'NIcol, 
Sorseon  of  the  Primrose. 

Aug.  <kh.  At  Bhewndy,  Bombay,  aged  31, 
Richard  Carthew  Curry,  Lieut.  17ih  Regt.  N.  I. 
eldest  son  of  CapL  Curry,  R.N.  of  Stoke. 

On  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  command  of  the 
Ship  Huskisson,  Lieut.  J.  Mils,  R.N. 
At  Storehouse,  Lieut.  Kinsman,  of  the  Royal 


Sept.  10th.  At  Madras,  CapL  Gerard  Leggattk 
41st  Regt.  of  Madras  Native  Infantry. 

Jan.  33th.    Ass.  Surg.  David 
Staff  Corps. 

Jan.  27th.  In  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  CapL 
Murdoch  Mackensie,  R.N.  of  Mlnchead.  He  was 
the  last  surviving  officer  who  sailed  round  the 
world  with  Adm.  Lord  Byron. 

Jan.  30th.  At  Bath,  LkcnL-Gen.  Dickson,  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service. 

At  Petworth,  Richard  Willis,  Esq.  a  superan- 
nuated Rear-Admiral.  He  was  made  Post  3d 
Nov.  1700,  and  Rear-Admiral  14th  June,  1808. 

Feb.  2d.  At  Hythe,  in  the  47 lb  year  of  his  age, 
LienL-Col.  H.  E.  Descamps,  of  the  Hon.  Bast 
India  Company's  Service. 

At  Sidmouth,  Major-Gen.  Baynes,  late  of  the 
Glengary  Fencibles,  and  Adj.  Gcn.  in  the  Cana- 
da*. This  veteran  officer  entered  the  army  in 
May,  1783.  After  serving  at  Gibraltar  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  became  Aid-<k<«mp.  In  1704,  to 
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the  late  Sir  James  Craig,  and  was  at  the  Lnkcing 

of  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope  in  1703,  and  <W  at 
the  capture  of  a  Dutch  force  in  Saldanbe  Bay,  in 
September  of  the  fotlowiug  year.  He  subse- 
quently served  as  Ald-dc-Cainp  te  Sir  Jame*  in 
the  Kast  Indie*;  but  having  obtainni  a  Majority 
in  the  76th,  he  Joined  that  corps  at  Cawnpore. 
In  1803  he  returned  to  England.  In  1404  he  waa 
appointed  Ijeut.-Colooel  of  the  3th  Foot,  and  In 
1803  Joined  the  expedition  at  Portsmouth,  under 
Sir  Jamet  Craig;  who  again  desiring  hit  service* 
a*  hi*  firat  Aid-de-cainp,  l)«  wu  placed  oa  half- 
pay,  and  was  with  Sir  James  at  Gibraltar)  Malta, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  until  May  1800,  when  he  re- 
turned io  England.,  lu  August,  1807,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Adj.-Gni.  to  the  Force*  in  North  Arue- 
rica,  in  which  capacity  he  eontiuiird  many  veam. 

Feb.  7lb.  At  Haiti.  Id,  Lirnt.-Gcn.  H.  P.  Law- 
rence, aged  74.  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Bombay  Establishment,  who  began  hia  military 
career  iu  1778,  and  served  with  those  gallant  and 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Indian  Amy, 
Goddard  and  Hnrlley.  He  waa  at  the  siegns  of 
Ahniedcbad  and  Karoda.  In  the  war  with  Tippoo, 
he  was  in  the  artioa  of  Scdasver,  when  the  Sultan 
attacked  the  British  with  the  flower  of  his  arniy 
reated.  He  was  also  in 
i  of  dial  campaign,  and  subsequently 
the  late  Sir  Henry  (Jakes,  at  the  storming  of 
the  Durbar  at  Majsgalore,  &«.  He  commanded  at 
Poo nali,  in  1810;  at  kairah,  in  1811 ;  and  after- 
wards in  the  Southern  district  and  at  Gaxerat.  In 
1810,  he  returned  to  England. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Cole,  R.N.  He  waa  returning 
invalided  from  the  West  Indie*,  and  unfortunately 
perished  when  bis  Majesty's  ship  Nightingale, 
which  wa«  conveying  him  from  Plymouth  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  Hnalar,  was  lust  on  the  Shin 
glet,  on  tho  7lb  of  Feb.  He  had  been  employed 
in  constant  and  active  service  from  his  first  en- 
trance into  the  Navy,  *b<mt  the  year  MM,  under 
those  distinguished  otftcer*  the  late  Sir  William 
Hoste,  Sir  James  Gordon,  Captains  Bastard  ami 
Dash  wood  ■  and  l*>nl  Exmonth,  by  whom  he  was 
selected  as  his  signal  Midshipman  in  th.*  attack  oo 
Algiers.  He  was  Flag-lieutenant  to  Sir  Charles 
Rowley  in  the  West  Indira,  and  returned  only  at 
the  end  of  1827,  from  a  three  years'  cruise  in  the 
Nlensan  on  the  Halifax  station.  He  again  left 
England  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  In  the  Harpy, 
for  the  West  Indies,  from  whence  he  returned  as 
an  invalid,  under  a  third  attack  of  the  yellow  fe- 
ver. Ills  professional  abilities,  hi*  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  his  religious  ami  moral  conduct,  en- 
deared him  to  all  hia  friends  and  acquaintance, 
ami  render  to  them  and  his  afflicted  relatives  his 
untimely  loss,  at  the  age  of  w,  a  subject  of  the 
most  sincere  regret.  He  waa  interred  In  the  chnrch 
of  ShallOeet,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  Sunday,  the 
1 4th  ill*!. 

Feb.  8lh.  The  Rev.  John  Hall,  A-B.  formerly 
Secretary  to  .the  late  Sir  James  Wallace,  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  While,  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-chief  of  Newfoundland  and  its  Dependencies, 
Chaplain  of  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital 


at  Haalar,  and  late  of 

county  of  Hereford. 

Feb.  15th.  In  London,  Sir  Philip  heating 
Roche.  C.B.  ar.d  K.C.H.,  Lieut. -Gen.  in  the  Spa- 
nish service.  Tins  ofacer  began  hit  military  ea- 
rner In  1800.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  under  Sir  Samuel  Anehutnty,  In  the 
expedition  of  MOT  against  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  :  he  was  at  the  assault  of 
Monte  Video,  and  at*  Bnenos  Ayres.  In  1008,  he 
was  sent  ro  Spain  under  special  instruction*,  and 
served  in  the  Asturias  and  Gijon.  In  1000,  be 
was  on  the  stall  in  England  as  a  Brigade -major ; 
and  in  the  same  year  be  returned  to  the  Penin- 
sula, and  served  with  the  Allied  for  res,  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Lieut.  General  in  the  Spurn iti 
army.  He  defended  Alicant.  in  MM,  against  the 
French,  and  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  was 
presented  with  a  valuable  sword.  In  1810,  be  was 
Knighted  iu  England  :  the  other  honours  conferred 
on  him  were  the  Orders  of  diaries  the  Third,  St. 
Fernando,  the  Hanoverian  Guclphic  Order,  and 
Companion  of  the  Bath. 

Feb.  19th.  In  the  Circus,  Bath,  David  Halibur- 
ton  Dallas,  Esq.  only  son  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Dallas,  K.C.B.,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the 
par  of  his  age. 
Feb.  Ulst.  At  (^eenwich,  Major  Clark  CaW 
well,  Ute  of  the  tad  Roy  al  Veteran  Battalion,  for- 
merly or  the  Stod  Regt. 

In  the  West  Indies,  In  October  last,  White  In 
command  of  the  Nimble  schooner.  Commander 
Edward  Owen  Jofinc*.  This  unhappy  young  "Hi 
cer,  who  fell  by  his  own  hand,  entered  his  Ma- 
jesty's Naval  service  in  MIS,  at  which  time  be 
accompanied  Sir  Edward  Owen  to  Canada.  He 
afterward*  served  the  remainder  of  hi*  rime  as 
Midshipman,  in  the  Channel  ;  and  in  1811.  Joined 
the  Surveying  expedition  lining  out  under  Cape. 
W.  F.  W.  Owen,  the  present  Governor  of  Fer- 
nando 1*0.  Previous  to  the  service  which  dpt. 
Owen  was  engaged  in  being  completed,  finding 
the  climate  aflvct  his  constitution,  he  was  invalid- 
ed, and  returned  in  a  merchant  vessel  to  Ktntland, 
in  1 82 J.  During  this  service  he  received  bis  firat 
promotion  as  Lieutenant,  which  was  enuflmied  in 
January,  18*4.  In  MM,  he  was  appointed  junior 
Lieutenant  of  the  Arachnc,  and  went  in  her  to  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  to 
command  the  Nimble  as  Lieutenant,  a  class  of 
vessel  employed  on  mat  station  with  much  success 
in  tin;  suppression  of  pirates.  In  Aogust  last,  on 
Sir  Edward  Owen  bring  appointed  Comman- 
der-in-Chief on  the  East  India  station,  Lieot. 
Jobnca  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander, 
and  appointed  to  bis  flag-ship,  the  Southampton. 
We  are  informed  that,  disappointed  affections  in- 
duced him  to  commit  the  melancholy  act  which 
terminated  his  life.  The  news  of  his  promotion 
and  appoiulim-ut  unhappily  did  not  reach  the  sta- 
tion till  a  few  da>»  alter.  Those  of  his  profession 
who  were  acquainted  with  him.  will  frcl  that  It 
has  lost  in  him  a  valuable  officer.  Those  who 
knew  the  qnalhie*  be  possessed  as  a  friend,  will 
deeply  I 
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HISTORY  OK  THK  S1EOE  OF  VIENNA  BT  THE  TURKS  IN  1683  :  AND 
OP  ITS  DKLIVBRANCR  BT  JOHN  80BIB8KI,  KINO  OF  POLAND.* 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  FRENCH  MS.  OF  COUNT  A.  3.  ORCHOWSRI. 
BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  "  THADDEUS  OF  WARSAW." 

Thb  12th  day  of  September,  1683,  opened  the  memorable  6  eld ; 
glorious  to  the  allied  troops,  but  most  particularly  so  to  their  heroic 
leader.  Such  a  champion  of  a  good  cause,  comes  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Him  to  whom  hosts  are  but  as  one  man,  when  they  arm  against  justice 
and  humanity.  The  troops  Sobieski  commanded,  seemed  sharers  of 
his  spirit  in  no  moderate  degree.  For,  after  all  the  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  only  taking  a  short  bivouac  under  arms,  they  were 
up,  on  the  alert,  by  dawn  of  morning.  The  King  of  Poland  was  seen 
astir,  even  earlier ;  and  surrounded  by  the  Catholic  princes  and  gene- 
rals, he  performed  the  devotional  duties  of  his  forefathers,  two  hours 
before  day-break.  After  having  thus  invoked  the  Divine  Arbiter  of 
nations,  to  bless  the  Christian  arms  then  to  be  raised  against  the  infidel 
host ;  who  were  awaiting  below,  like  a  yawning  earthquake,  "  to  swal- 
low them  up  quick!"  he  addressed  himself  to  his  Chiefs  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: — 

"  We  are  now  entering  on  a  conflict,  to  rescue  millions  of  our  Christian 
brethren,  and  their  families,  from  the  grasp  of  barbarians,  who  have  devoted  them 
to  death,  or  the  most  infamous  states  of  slavery.  Humanity  implores  us ;  honour 
and  religion,  command  us;  Europe  and  posterity,  and  the  life  beyond  this,  pro- 
pose for  us  a  recompense  worthy  of  the  brave,  who  make  no  calculations  between 
themselves  and  the  righteous  cause.  Let  us  then  hasten  where  duty  leads,  and 
the  brightest  glory  calls  us  !  O !  my  compatriots,  let  us  have  to  remember  that 
we  have  this  day  given  safety  to  Germany,  and  freed  Christendom  ! " 

When  the  king  and  his  generals  left  the  spot  of  their  devotions,  he 
ascended  quite  to  the  summit  of  the  Kalemberg,  and  there  pointed  out 
to  them  the  hills  below,  yet  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  twilight,  but 
which  at  dawn  would  be  discerned  bristled  with  the  Turkish  lines. 
To  force  these  positions,  he  said,  must  be  the  first  object  of  the  allied 
troops ;  and  he  directed  the  attack  to  be  made  at  sun-rise.  At  that 
critical  hour  the  Mussulmans  were  on  their  knees,  filling  the  air  with 
the  cries  they  ordinarily  use  in  their  regular  devotions  at  that  time  of 
the  opening  day.  The  Christian  array  had  duly  begun  its  downward 
march.  The  right  wing,  composed  of  the  infantry  and  Polish  ca- 
valry, was  conducted  by  the  intrepid  Jablonowski.  The  centre  was 
entrusted  to  three  leaders ;  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  the  head  of  his 
own  troops,  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Lawenbourg,  who  commanded  the  regi- 
ments from  the  Emperor,  and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  who  led  the 
battalions  of  the  Circles.  The  King  of  Poland  was  chief,  in  immediate 
command  over  the  whole.  The  left  wing  was  headed  by  the  dauntless 
Prince  of  Lorrain,  at  whose  right  was  placed  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
leading  his  own  native  soldiers.  This  last  named  division  was  the  first 
in  order  of  march,  and  the  Saxons  led  the  van.  It  descended  from  the 
mountain,  like  a  swift  rolling  mist,  and  almost  as  noiselessly,  directing 
its  course  on  the  left,  towards  the  bank  of  the  Danube. 
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When  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  descent,  amongst  the  hillocky 
ground,  the  Saxons  and  Austrians  halted  ;  the  enemy  being  in  mo- 
tion to  oppose  them.  The  Germans  posted  themselves  behind  some 
old  buildings,  while  the  alarmed  Turks  rushed  impetuously  from 
their  works  near  the  spot,  and  charged  the  two  battalions  furiously. 
The  assault  was  becoming  dangerous  to  the  advanced  Allies,  when 
Field-Marshal  Flemming,  having  other  Saxon  battalions  under  his  or- 
ders, precipitated  himself  from  the  mountain  upon  the  enemy.  This  ma- 
noeuvre checked  the  Turks,  but  their  infantry  concealed  in  the  hol- 
lows, and  amongst  the  bushes,  continued  to  pour  their  fire  on  the 
Christians. 

The  two  other  divisions  now  began  to  descend  ;  and  to  form  them- 
selves to  execute  the  concerted  plan,  by  extending  their  lines,  bring- 
ing up  their  cannon,  and  halting  at  about  twenty  or  thirty  paces  to  fire 
and  recharge,  and  so  clear  the  way  before  them.  This  front  spread  or 
augmented  in  depth,  as  the  ground  widened  or  narrowed  in  space. 
The  Poles  seemed  to  march  on  Dornbach ;  but  it  was  too  perilous  to 
attempt  carrying,  from  the  risk  of  the  attacking  party  being  turned, 
or  even  surrounded,  by  the  multitude  of  the  infidels  in  that  direction. 

The  sun  rose  opposite  the  descending  Christians,  showing  the  move- 
ment of  their  army  as  a  scene  in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  where  the  Turks, 
with  surprise,  beheld  the  dauntless  array  of  their  enemies.  It  was  then 
that  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars  made  the  Grand- Vizier  remark  the  lances 
of  the  Polish  cavalry,  decorated  with  their  national  colours,  "  the  sign," 
he  said,  "  of  their  king  being  at  their  head."  These  words  imparted  to 
Kara  Mustapha  some  uneasiness ;  for  he  had  always  dreaded  John 
Sobieski.  But,  never  was  a  shout  of  joy  more  sincere — never  trans- 
port more  intense,  than  when  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Vienna 
saw  the  champions  of  their  safety  really  approaching  them.  Children, 
and  aged  men — the  sick,  and  the  wounded— all  gathered  on  the  ram- 
parts, to  cheer  themselves  with  this  spectacle ;  and  then  betook  them- 
selves to  the  churches,  to  pour  out  their  gratitude  to  the  God  of  mercy. 
The  allied  armies  continued  to  descend  ;  pressing  forward  against  every 
attempt  at  opposition,  and  at  every  step  gaining  ground,  notwithstand- 
ing the  continued  fire  of  the  Turks.  They  could  not  but  admire  the 
masterly  disposition  of  the  Christian  forces,  while  they  felt  the  invinci- 
ble spirit  that  made  it  effective.  The  princes  and  generals  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  divisions,  now  with  the  infantry,  now  with  the  ca- 
valry, executed  with  precision  the  orders  of  the  King,  who  seemed  the 
soul  of  all,  and  was  himself  every  where.  During  this  day,  Sobieski 
was  on  horseback  fourteen  hours  ;  while  these,  his  compatriots,  the  most 
distinguished  captains  in  Europe,  respecting  in  him  a  chief  worthy  of 
commanding  them,  participated  willingly  in  his  fatigues  ;  and  seconded 
him  with  zeal,  for  neither  jealousy  nor  ambition  disturbed  the  loyal 
harmony  that  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  allied  forces. 
Owing  to  this  perfect  unanimity,  and  therefore  order,  neither  the  inces- 
sant firing,  nor  the  impetuous  charges  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  who 
swept  over  the  field,  when  the  Christian  columns  were  taking  their  lines 
for  action,  could  occasion  the  least  confusion  amongst  them.  The  right 
wing  was  supported  by  an  occupied  village ;  the  left  extended  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  a  radius  of  a  league 
and  a  half  was  occupied  by  the  batallia  of  the  Christians.    But  as  we 
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have  remarked,  these  dispositions  were  not  allowed  to  be  made  without 
answering  exertions  to  prevent  them.  Several  fresh  hands  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  enemy,  threw  themselves  on  the  Saxons  and  the  Austrians, 
in  the  left  wing  of  their  adversary.  The  Saxons  not  being  able  to 
obtain  the  requisite  support  from  the  division  of  Waldeck,  which  was 
then  also  engaged,  and  fearing  to  be  taken  both  in  Hank  and  rear,  found 
themselves  obliged  to  change  their  form  of  three  lines,  and  to  pre- 
sent a  double  front  to  the  enemy.  This  prompt  manoeuvre  awed  the 
assailants  ;  yet  they  did  not  cease  to  keep  up  a  galling  fire.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Imperialists  were  furiously  assaulted ;  and  while  they 
struggled  hard  against  numbers,  the  Saxons  conceived  and  executed  a 
bold  movement.  They  charged  the  body  of  Turks  opposed  to  them, 
broke  their  line,  dislodged  them  from  their  advantageous  position, 
then  taking  them  in  Hank,  forced  them  to  a  precipitate  retreat ;  and 
getting  possession  of  a  hill,  established  themselves,  and  formed  into  line 
u  ith  others  of  their  division  who  speedily  joined  them.  This  pru- 
dent and  brave  manoeuvre  was  serviceable  to  the  whole  of  the  left  wing. 
On  the  other  side,  the  troops  of  Austria,  which  had  been  sent  to  drive 
the  enemy  out  of  the  village  of  Nussdorf,  (an  important  post,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,)  warmly  disputed  the  ground  with  the 
Turks.  The  Prince  of  Croi  obliged  them  to  abandon  an  opposite  hill, 
but  they  steadily  opposed  his  further  proceedings  ;  and  at  the  moment 
of  himself  receiving  a  dangerous  wound,  he  learnt  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  had  fallen  gloriously.  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  at  the  head 
of  the  Saxon  dragoons,  and  Prince  Lubomirski,  with  the  Polish  cavalry, 
advanced  to  this  momentous  point  at  the  critical  instant,  and  bearing 
down  uj>on  the  enemy,  forced!  them  to  retreat,  and  Nussdorf  was  taken. 
The  rest  of  the  allied  army  pressed  on ;  and  the  grand  division  of  the 
left  wing  formed  itself  anew,  to  which  the  centre,  and  the  right  wing 
attached  themselves. 

These  partial  combats,  however  brilliant,  might  have  seemed  to  an 
eye  unaccustomed  to  weigh  the  moral  value  of  first  successes,  rather 
the  reverse  of  advantages,  since  they  certainly  irritated  the  fury  of  the 
Grand- Vizier  to  the  most  desperate  efforts.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  the  Janissaries  were  repulsed,  a  red  flag  was  raised — the  signal 
of  vengeance  without  mercy.  All  sense  of  humanity  between  INi  us- 
tapha,  and  the  adversary  who  dared  to  oppose  his  ambition,  seemed 
annihilated  ;  entire  extermination  was  the  word ;  and  he  instantly 
issued  orders  to  the  Tartars,  for  putting  all  their  prisoners  to  the  sword. 
Thirty  thousand  fell — a  carnage  worthy  of  such  a  chief.  At  the  same 
time  he  set  in  motion  150,000  men,  the  bulk  of  his  array,  towards  as  ge- 
neral a  slaughter  of  the  coming  foe  ;  and  he  also  detached  20,000  of  his 
best  and  fiercest  troops,  to  make  a  general  assault  on  Vienna.  At 
sight  of  these  terrible  preparations  despair  again  seized  the  city.  The 
wily  Turk  now  divided  his  furious  cohorts.  He  commanded  the  Bacha 
of  Diarbekr,  to  advance  with  a  column,  and  hold  the  Christian  left 
wing  and  centre  in  check ;  while  he,  having  John  Sobieski  in 
view,  marched  the  main  of  his  army  against  the  Poles,  sure  of  find- 
ing the  King  at  their  head;  and  he  was  not  disappointed.  So- 
bieski, on  observing  the  movements  of  the  Turks,  guessed  the  intention 
of  the  Grand- Vizier ;  and,  after  having  well  provided  for  the  left 
wing,  and  also  for  the  centre,  which  till  then  he  had  himself  com- 
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manded,  he  hastened  to  join  himself  to  his  persevering  countrymen.  The 
Great-General  of  the  Crown,  Jablonowski,  intrepid  and  cautious,  was 
already  preparing  them  to  receive  as  a  rock,  but  a  destructive  one,  the 
enemy  who  were  advancing.  The  Palatine,  and  General  Konski,  pro- 
found in  the  science  of  gunnery,  and  only  such  could  have  got  the 
cannon  through  the  defiles  of  the  Kalemberg,  directed  the  artillery 
with  good  effect  on  the  infidels,  who  approached  in  multitudes. 

But  the  Kin{?  knew  a  more  certain  method  of  vanquishing  the  Turks. 
To  break  their  impetuosity  more  easily,  it  was  expedient  to  increase  its 
ardour :  he  therefore  ordered  a  column  of  cavalry  to  advance,  with  a  com- 
mand to  fall  back  on  their  own  infantry,  as  if  in  panic,  and  so  draw  after 
them  the  eager  assailants.  The  dangerous  honour  of  this  military  feint 
was  entrusted  to  the  young  and  brave  Potocki,  son  of  the  Constable  of 
Cracow ;  that  senator  into  whose  hands  John  8obieski,  l)efore  his  de- 
parture, had  placed  the  care  of  his  country  and  the  reins  of  government. 
Potocki  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  and  to  meet  the  bold  charge, 
a  volley  of  Turkish  musketry  was  poured  into  the  nice  of  the  squadron. 
The  young  hero  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  the  next  instant  expired. 
Thus,  in  one  moment,  burying  in  the  grave  a  father's  pride  and  a 
nation's  hope.  Seventeen  brave  companions  of  his  generous  valour, 
equally  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  experienced  the  same  fate,  and  with 
the  same  honour.  Modezewski,  the  King's  Treasurer,  an  officer  of 
approved  courage,  succeeded  to  young  Potocki :  burning  to  avenge  him 
and  his  noble  colleagues,  he  took  the  post ;  but  he  was  struck  with  a  like 
fatnl  blow,  and  joined  their  pale  corpses  on  the  bed  of  glory.  The 
Polish  squadrons,  on  this  destruction  of  their  leaders,  became  dis- 
heartened, and  seriously  faltered  in  their  approach  ;  but  Felix  Potocki, 
Palatine  of  Cracow,  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops,  advanced  to  the 
others ;  re-established  order,  and  gallantly  avenged  his  beloved  nephew, 
by  duly  executing  the  order  of  the  King.  He  then  withdrew  upon 
the  allies'  columns,  formed  in  order  of  a  battle,  which  soon  terri- 
bly opened  upon  the  rushing  ranks  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not  a 
combat,  but  a  furious  storm.  The  Mussulmans,  proud  of  an  ima- 
ginary success,  forgot  all  caution,  and  threw  themselves  on  the  Chris- 
tian lines ;  but  every  arm  there  was  prepared  with  an  unreceding  wea- 
pon, while  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  perfectly  well  aimed,  pmiTed  forth 
obstruction,  till  at  length  the  impetuous  human  torrent  dispersed,  truly 
like  lashing  waves  from  a  rock.  When  the  Mussulmans  fell  back,  fire 
and  sword  pursued  them.  The  Turkish  infantry,  posted  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  in  rocky  hollows,  and  in  vineyards,  at  first  sustained  the 
allied  attack,  but  soon  were  entirely  broken.  The  combat  increased  in 
emulative  ardour  from  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  the  Mussulmans 
were  pursued  from  hill  to  hill,  till  the  great  standard-bearer  of  the 
Poles,  Leszezynski,  and  Count  Malign  i,  got  possession  of  that  parti- 
cular height,  which  had  been  marked  as  the  end  of  the  day's  coil. 
But  the  King,  following  up  fortune,  still  pushed  on  some  squad- 
rons, and  in  the  instant  of  this  new  movement,  lie  perceived  an  evident 
confusion  in  the  Turkish  centre.  "  These  people  are  lost !"  ex- 
claimed the  Monarch,  with  an  anticipation  characteristic  in  him. 
Suddenly  his  first  plan  was  abandoned,  and  another  more  bold  form- 
ed. It  was  the  genius  of  a  hero.  He  ordered  the  columns  of  his  own 
centre  to  advance,  and  occupy  the  field  he  had  quitted ;  and  after 
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having  entrusted  his  son  to  Count  Maligni,  he  pointed  out  to  the 
hussars  the  floating  standard  of  Mahomet  and  the  tent  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  exclaiming,  "  There !  you  must  carry  terror  and  your  whole 
vengeance  to  that  point ! "  Instantly  20,000  Polish  cavalry,  that  ca- 
valrv,  which,  according  to  the  expression  of  Bossuet,  darted  on  their 
foe  like  eagles,  precipitated  themselves,  as  amidst  lightning  and  with 
the  thunderbolt,  towards  the  object  of  destruction  ;  the  roaring  of  mus- 
ketry and  of  the  artillery  completing  the  horrors  of  the  moment  in  which 
they  poured  into  the  camp  of  the  infidels,  while  the  lances  of  the  Prince 
Royal  Alexander  Sobieski's  Hussars,  pierced  and  bore  down  all  be- 
fore them,  except  those  who  met  their  deaths  by  the  Polish  sabre. 
Their  intrepid  compeers,  led  by  the  great  Generals  of  the  crown,  Ja- 
blonowski  and  Sieniaski,  pushed  on  direct  to  the  Grand  Vizier's  Pa- 
vilions, and  a  power  more  than  mortal  seemed  to  disperse  the  flying 
hordes  before  them.  Tartars,  Wallachians,  Transylvanians,  and  those 
same  Janissaries  who  had  had  the  audacity  to  affront  the  whole  of  the 
right  of  the  Christian  line,  uow  fled  before  the  conqueror.  The  Grand 
Vizier  cried  aloud  to  the  Bacha  of  Buda  and  other  chiefs,  to  rally  and 
stand,  for  their  faith  and  heads  !  but  the  only  replies  they  made,  were 
signs  of  cowardly  despair.  "  And  thou  !"  said  he  to  the  Tartar  Khan, 
"  wilt  not  thou  second  me  ?"  "  Retrieve  affairs  as  thou  canst,  by  thine 
own  wisdom  and  skill !"  was  the  answer,  and  the  Khan  gave  speed  to 
his  horse,  with  the  rest.  The  Spahis  still  made  a  feeble  effort,  but  it 
was  their  last ;  for  the  Polish  cavalry,  by  an  impetuous  and  heavy 
charge  bearing  them  down,  broke  their  ranks,  and  instantly  the  Stand- 
ard of  the  Prophet  disappeared.  The  Vizier  himself  now  turned,  and 
in  the  savage  terror  of  his  own  flight,  ordered  that  the  Turkish  women 
and  children  in  the  camp,  whom  time  would  not  allow  to  be  carried 
away,  should  be  massacred !  When  the  allies  took  possession,  they 
found  the  spoil  immense.  One  hundred  and  sixty  cannon  of  various 
size,  enormous  stores  of  powder,  lead,  and  iron  :  lances  and  bows ; 
armour ;  and  weapons  of  Damascus,  swords  and  daggers,  which  even 
at  this  day  are  esteemed  most  precious,  were  thrown  away  from  the 
trembling  hands  of  the  late  proud  owners ;  and  the  generous  steeds  of 
Arabia  only  assisted  their  masters  in  a  shameful  flight. 

During  the  ardour  of  this  action,  the  Prince  of  Lorrain,  who  had 
been  at  a  league's  distance,  arrived  on  the  hill  which  the  brave  Saxons 
had  taken  possession  of  in  the  morning,  and  where  they  were  now  ready 
to  fall  on  the  Bacha  of  Diarbekr.  The  Prince  contemplated  the  asto- 
nishing scene,  which  the  valour  and  genius  of  Sobieski  had  produced  ; 
and  inquired  of  Field-Marshal  Gotz,  whether  the  army  intended  to 
satisfy  itself  for  that  day,  with  the  honours  and  advantages  already 
gained  ?  "  No,"  replied  the  valiant  Saxon,  u  no  stop  till  all  is  done  : 
the  enemy  is  to  be  pursued.  I  mean  to  sleep  this  night  at  Vienna." 
"  Let  us,  too,  march  !"  exclaimed  the  Prince  to  his  staff ;  and  he 
departed,  to  give  orders  to  his  whole  division.  The  Saxon  infantry 
immediately  began  their  descent  from  the  hill,  the  troops  of  the 
Emperor  moved,  and  the  battle  became  general  on  the  left  wing 
With  the  Bacha  of  Diarbekr.  But  the  Bacha,  having  witnessed  the 
disasters  of  the  greater  body  of  the  Mussulmans,  retired  within  the 
fortress  of  his  camp,  leaving  six  pieces  of  artillery  to  the  Saxons. 
.The  whole  strength  of  the  allied  army  now  advanced  upon  him ;  the 
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Prince  of  Lorrain,  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  the  great 
General  Jablonowski,  heading  their  several  divisions.  The  orders,  and 
still  more  the  example,  of  John  Sobieski,  animated  all ;  victory  followed 
the  ensigns  of  the  Christians,  and  the  camp  of  the  enemy  opened  to 
the  conqueror. 

The  left  wing,  by  its  position,  was  the  nighest  to  the  Ottoman  lines, 
and  might  have  carried  the  entrance.  But  the  good  fortune  of  the 
King  of  Poland,  the  valour  of  Jablonowski  and  of  Sieniaski,  and  the 
fleetness  of  the  Polish  cavalry,  made  the  double  distance,  which  the 
right  wing  had  to  get  over,  appear  the  nearest ;  and  the  Poles  were 
the  first  to  enter,  and  secure  possession  of  the  tents  of  the  grand  Vi- 
zier, where  an  object  of  indignation,  yet  of  joy,  presented  itself  to  the 
conqueror — the  envoy  of  Poland,  loaded  with  irons.  Kara  Mustapha 
had  threatened  him  several  times  :  "  If  your  master  attacks  me,  I  will 
send  him  your  head  !"  Happily,  this  chief  of  barbarians  had  too  much 
to  engross  him  for  his  own  safety,  to  think  of  performing  his  word ; 
thus,  the  unfortunate  Trosti  had  lived  during  two  months  with  the 
sword  suspended  over  him. 

While  the  Grand  Vizier  was  overborne  by  the  Poles,  and  the  left 
wing  and  centre  of  his  army  were  put  to  flight,  the  right  wing,  com- 
manded by  the  Bacha  of  Diarbekr,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Saxons 
and  Austrians.  Field-Marshal  Flemming  had  the  honour  of  fixing 
the  Saxon  standard  in  this  quarter  of  the  enemy's  camp  ;  while  Prince 
Lewis  of  Baden,  at  the  head  of  the  dragoons  of  Saxony,  Wirtemberg, 
Baden,  and  of  the  Polish  hussars,  reached  the  counterscarp  of  Vienna 
about  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  at  the  Schotten  Thor  gave  their 
hands  to  the  brave  Count  of  Stahremberg.  What  a  moment !  They 
hastened  to  silence  the  guns  on  the  works,  whence  the  Turkish  artil- 
lery still  did  not  cease  to  batter  the  town.  There  the  Janissaries  had 
rallied ;  and  standing  firm,  defended  themselves  with  the  same  gal- 
lantry, as  though  their  camp  yet  existed.  This  noble  effort  was  un- 
availing ;  they  were  assailed  on  every  side ;  and  John  Sobieski  ad- 
vancing rapidly  towards  the  same  quarter,  all  were  taken,  and  Vienna 
liberated. 

But  during  this  last  concluding  movement,  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
perceived  a  horrible  scene :  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Danube,  the 
Turks,  who  had  fled  from  the  battle,  were  massacring  the  prisoners 
they  had  deposited  there.  The  magnanimous  Prince,  following  the  im- 
pulse of  his  heart,  threw  himself  into  the  river,  calling  on  his  escort 
to  follow  him  to  the  succour  of  these  unfortunate  persons.  His  ardour 
carried  him  so  impetuously  to  his  point,  that  having  had  start  of  his 
men,  he  landed  alone,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  Turks ;  the  moment 
was  fearful !  But  Col.  Minzievita  hastened  to  his  rescue,  freed  his 
intrepid  Prince,  and  rejoiced  with  him  in  the  pleasure  of  snatching  so 
many  victims  from  the  barbarity  of  their  intended  murderers. 

The  enemy  being  every  where  dispersed,  the  victorious  soldiers  be- 
came eager  to  fall  on  the  camp  and  ransack  its  treasures.  But  such  a 
temptation  might  prove  a  perilous  snare;  as  the  defeated  enemy, 
might  rally,  and,  returning  under  cover  of  darkness,  cut  to  pieces 
even  a  host,  whom  the  business  of  plunder  would  leave  without 
defence.  This  the  King  prevented,  by  an  order  that  the  whole  army 
should  be  kept  under  arms,  and  in  line"  of  battle,  throughout  the  night. 
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Sobieski  himself  passed  the  night  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  slept  upon 
the  ground,  his  cloak  serving  him  for  a  pillow.  He  slept — for  the 
battle  had  been  decisive ;  and  the  scattered  host  of  Kara  Mustapha 
returned  no  more. 


If  the  day  of  the  victory  was  awfully  glorious,  the  following  one, 
when  the  army  reaped  the  reward  of  its  toils  and  dangers,  was  bril- 
liantly gratifying  to  the  chief,  and  to  the  brave  men  he  had  command- 
ed. Their  triumph  was  without  limit ;  every  one  congratulated  the 
other ;  and  millions  of  men  blessed  the  generals,  and  the  soldiers,  who 
had  effected  a  victory  that  surpassed  all  hope.  The  Princes,  generals, 
and  people,  gave  Sobieski,  the  leader  of  all,  the  glorious  title  of  Libe- 
rator of  Ftemna :  but  the  magnanimous  King  replied,  with  the  humili- 
ty inseparable  from  real  grandeur,  "  that  he  must  share  that  title  with 
his  illustrious  brothers  in  arms  !" 

The  letter  which  he  addressed  the  next  day  to  his  Queen,  will  per- 
fectly show  the  generous  sentiments  with  which  he  was  penetrated. 
It  is  true,  that  written  in  the  short  interval  which  military  duties 
allowed  him,  it  carries  with  it  the  marks  of  haste.  But  such  as  it  is,  it 
deserves  a  place  in  history,  being  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  that 
glorious  king.  It  is  dated  from  the  tent  of  the  Grand  Vizier  ;  and  we 
render  it  literally  : — 

"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  of  armies,  who  hath  vouchsafed  to  grant  to  our  nation 
a  victory,  and  a  glorv,  of  wh ich  there  are  few  examples  in  ages  past !  Conquered, 
and  flying  in  disorder,  the  enemy  have  abandoned  the  field  of"  battle  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  die  town,  and  lx>th  are  covered  with  their  slain.  All  their  artillery 
and  an  immense  booty  have  fallen  into  our  hands;  and  the  powder  alone  is 
estimated  at  more  than  a  million.  The  camels,  the  oxen,  and  sheep,  which 
abounded  in  their  camp,  have  been  the  reward  of  our  soldiers.  The  numbers  of 
prisoners,  which  are  brought  in  crowds ;  and  of  the  deserting  renegadoes,  who, 
richly  equipped,  surrender  Uiemselves  voluntarily  ;  are  so  great,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  V  ienna,  struck  with  fear  at  their  warlike  appearance,  imagined  the 
enemy  had  returned.  This  fi  ar  was  increased  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine 
of  powder,  to  which  our  ]>eople  imprudently  set  fire  in  one  of  the  works. 
The  noise  of  the  explosion  was  terrible,  yet  the  accident  had  no  serious  conse- 
queuees. 

"  Kara  Mustapha,  who  escaped  with  only  one  horse  and  the  dress  he  had  on, 
left  great  treasures,  and  made  me  his  heir,  which  happened  in  the  following 
manner: — When  1  pursued  the  enemy,  even  into  his  own  camp,  desiring  to  find 
the  Grand  Vizier,  who  did  notdiink  proper  to  wait  for  me,  one  of  his  pages  im- 
mediately came  forth  and  conducted  me  to  his  pavilion  and  tents ;  the  enclo- 
sures of  which  were  as  great  as  our  city  of  Leopol,  or  that  of  Warsaw.  The  tails, 
the  insignia  of  his  power  (which  are  carried  before  him  with  much  ceremony), 
and  die  Standard  of  Mahomet,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Sultan  when  the 
campaign  was  to  be  opened,  are  both  now  in  my  hands !  I  send  the  standard 
this  day  to  Uome,  an  offering  to  his  Holiness  the  l'ope,  by  my  secretary  Talanti. 
With  regard  to  other  trophies,  there  were  found  in  the  apartments  of  the  Vizier 
a  great  quantity  of  precious  stones,  the  worth  of  which  infinitely  surpasses  those 
winch  were  brought  me  after  the  victory  of  Chozim.  Some  goblets,  set  with 
rubies  and  emeralds,  are  estimated  at  several  thousands  of  ducats.  You,  there- 
fore, will  not  say  of  me,  as  the  wives  of  the  Tartars  do  when  they  see  their  hus- 
bands return  empty-handed, — *  You  are  not  men,  since  you  come  back  without 
spoil !'  Even  amongst  our  soldiers  we  see  scymitars  of  Damascus  chased  with 
gold,  and  other  very  precious  effects.  The  state-horse  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
•   richly  caparisoned  as  tor  a  tournament,  has  become-  my  property.    His  master 
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Imd  uot  time  to  mount  bun,  though  ready  at  hand.  The  Kiryaja,  the  second  in 
command  after  the  Vizier,  was  not  so  lucky ;  he  perished  ou  the  field  of  battle, 
with  several  Bachas.  The  night  coming  on,  prevented  us  from  pursuing  the  flying 
survivors.  Justice,  however,  must  be  given  to  them :  they  stood  their  ground  well, 
especially  the  Janissaries,  who,  posted  in  the  trenches,  suffered  the  most :  while 
one  part  defended  themselves  furiously  against  the  Christian  assailants,  the  other 
attacked  the  town  desperately. 

u  The  number  of  the  besiegers  might  amount  to  300,000.  Some  make  this 
number  greater,  and  reckon  300,000  tents ;  and  as,  according  to  custom,  they 
place  three  soldiers  to  each  tent,  this  calculation  does  not  seem  credible.  The 
tents  however,  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  reckoned  at  100,000;  and  each 
of  our  soldiers  takes  as  much  of  the  baggage  as  he  pleases. 

"  The  besieged,  too,  issuing  in  crowds  from  the  town,  run  to  share  the  spoils; 
and,  I  believe,  the  pillage  of  the  enemy's  camp  will  last  eight  days. 

"  The  barbarians  in  their  flight  massacred  many  captives  whom  they  had  taken 
in  Austria,  and  many  of  their  own  women  whom  they  had  brought  with  them. 
Hut  we  hope  to  save  some,  who  were  only  wounded.  Yesterday  I  saw  a  child 
of  four  years  old,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  with  his  head  cloven  asunder  to  his 
mouth.  Even  an  ostrich  of  admirable  plumage  was  found  dead,  which  the 
Grand  Vizier  had  killed,  lest  it  should  fall  into  our  hands.  Such  was  the  rage  of 
the  vanquished. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sumptuousness  and  luxury  of  the  camp  of 
Kara  Mustapha.  His  park,  capacious  as  a  little  town,  contained  baths,  foun- 
tains, canals,  a  garden,  a  menagerie,  with  enclosures  for  rabbits  and  birds.  The 
soldiers  were  not  able  to  catch  a  parrot  of  singular  beauty,  which  soared  away  in 
freedom. 

*'  I  have  been  to-day  into  the  town,  and  have  seen  that  it  could  not  have  held 
out  five  days.  The  works  of  the  besiegers,  which  were  executed  in  such  a  short 
space  of  time,  appeared,  like  the  labours  of  their  genii,  beyond  human  power  to 
accomplish.  Tne  ruins  made  by  the  explosion  of  mines,  the  heaps  of  stones,  the 
fragments  of  battered  and  broken  walls,  presented  a  frightful  aspect;  all  proving 
the  distress  to  which  the  besieged  were  reduced. 

"  During  the  action  yesterday,  the  Grand  Vizier  made  all  his  forces  advance 
against  the  right  wing,  which  I  commanded  ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  light  him  a 
considerable  time,  before  the  allied  left  wing  and  the  body  of  the  army  had  ex- 
ecuted a  movemeut  to  assist  me.  In  the  heat  of  action,  \  was  rejoined  by  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  never  afterwards  left  me ;  also  by  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
and  manv  other  generals  of  the  Empire.  They  embraced  me ;  nay,  some  pressed 
my  hands  and  my  knees,  the  Polish  officers  and  soldiers  unceasingly  crying 
out,  *  There  is  our  King !  *  The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Prince  of  Lor- 
rain  came  to  see  me  this  morning.  I  could  not  speak  to  them  yesterday,  be- 
cause they  were  at  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  to  which  I  had  joined  some 
companies  of  our  hussars,  under  the  command  of  the  Marshal  and  of  the  Count 
Luboniirski.  This  visit  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Governor  of  Vienna,  Count 
Stahremberg,  who  came  to  me  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  all  the  classes  of 
the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  affection  towards  me  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Vienna,  wherever  I  move,  the  people  gathered  round  me  with  the 
most  sincere  demonstrations  of  respect,  overwhelming  me  with  grateful  blessings 
and  cries  of  '  Long  live  our  city's  saviour!' 

"  I  went  into  two  churches,  and  every  where  I  met  congregations  who  hailed 
me  with  the  same  acclamations.  4  Permit  us/  they  said,  '  to  kiss  this  powerful 
hand  I '  and  those  who  could  not  effect  this,  contented  themselves  with  at  least 
touching  my  clothes.  I  entreated  the  German  officers  to  order  that  these  exces- 
sive acclamations  might  cease,  but  their  endeavours  were  useless.  When  I  left 
the  Governor's  after  dinner,  and  returned  to  the  camp,  the  people  accompanied 
me  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  town,  with  the  same  lively  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  of  reverence. 

14  The  Emperor  writes  me  word,  that  he  is  only  a  few  leagues  distaut,  and  ap-> 
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proaches ;  but  as  I  propose  proceeding  without  loss  of  time  iu  pursuit  of  the 
enemy ,  1  do  not  hope  to  see  him. 

"The  loss  on  our  part  is  not  very  considerable;  but  in  this  number, alas !  is 
found  our  Treasurer  of  the  Court,  Modozewski,  and  the  only  son  of  the  Con- 
ic of  Cracow,  young  Staroste  Potocki,  whom  I  cannot  remember  without 
shedding  tear*.  Amongst  the  Imperialists,  th<  v  mourn  the  Prince  de  Croi, whose 
brother  is  wounded,  together  with  some  other  distinguished  persons. 

**  The  well-known  Capuchin  father,  Marc  Ariano,  who  does  not  cease  to  press 
me  to  his  heart  at  every  renewed  meeting,  assttNl  me  that  during  the  battle  he 
saw  a  white  dore  soaring  over  our  army.  When  the  Grand  Vizier  found  that 
hr  i'ou Id  no  longer  keen  the  Held,  he  ordered  his  sons  to  be  brought  to  join  him; 
and  addressing  himselt  to  the  Khan  of  the.  Tartars,  he  earnestly  said,  *  If  pos- 
sible, save  the  order  of  our  retreat :  and  I  know  thou  canst,  by  thy  wisdom  and 
skill !  *  1  We  know  Sobieski  well,'  replied  the  Tartar  Prince  ;  '  nothing  further 
can  be  attempted  against  him:  we  must  all  think  of  saving  ourselves!'  and 
they  both  took  to  flight. 

u  At  this  moment  a  great  number  of  Turkish  waggons  are  brought  in,  loaded 
with  powder  and  ball.  It  seems  that  wherever  the  fugitives  are  now,  they  are 
entirely  destitute  of  ammunition,  and  I  cannot  guess  with  what  they  will  defend 
themselves  when  come  up  with.  I  have  likewise  iust  been  informed  of  the 
taking  of  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  that  were  left  on  the  road. 

"  We  shall  soon  begin  our  march  to  Hungary,  and  I  hope  to  overtake  the  ene- 
my near  Strigonia,  if  God  so  permits  us.  The  Electors  of  Saxony  and  of  Bavaria 
have  given  me  their  word  to  follow  me.  At  present  the  heat  is  excessive ;  we 
are  obliged  to  remove  at  least  two  leagues  from  the  camp,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fection caused  by  the  numerous  dead  men  and  animals. 

"  I  write  to  the  King  of  France,  as  to  the  very  Christian  King  1  and  I  an- 
nounce to  him  the  victory  that  has  saved  the  wl>ole  of  Christendom  1  Our  son 
showed  courage,  even  to  astonishing  us.  He  never  left  me  a  moment,  and  not- 
withstanding  incredible  fatigues,  he  is  yet  full  of  euergy.  The  landgrave  of 
11.  im  Cassel  has  just  joined  us;  our  united  armies  are  now  equal  in  number  to 
that  which  Godfroy  of  Bouillon  led  into  Asia,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  enemy  saved  ouly  his  life,  and  left  on  the  held  of  battle  all  his 
idards  and  an  immense  quantity  of  baggage.  Let  Christendom  rejoice,  and 
give  thanks  to  the  lx>rd  !  who  did  not  permit  the  intidels  to  insult  us  and  to  say, 
4  Where  is  now  your  God  | 1  " 

So  far  the  warlike  king,  who  yet  gave  the  glory  of  victory  to  the 
Being  to  whom  it  was  due.    We  proceed  in  the  regular  narrative. 

As  soon  as  the  Polish  cavalry  had  put  confusion  into  the  enemy's 
ranks,  and  that  the  routed  Turks  were  seen  flying  in  disorder,  Prince 
Aversperg  carried  the  news  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  at  Thier- 
stein,  a  little  town  bituated  between  the  Linz  and  Kremps.  Leopold, 
who  expected  a  triumph  in  his  capital,  without  having  drawn  a  sword, 
observes  Mons.  de  Coyer,  arrived  there  the  14th  of  Sept.,  by  the  Da- 
nube; but  hardly  daring  to  cast  his  eyes  <>n  the  still  smoking  ruins  of 
so  many  hamlets,  villages,  gardens,,  and  country  houses — ruins  so  ex- 
tensive, that  it  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to  make  a  new  topo- 
graphical map  of  the  country  ;  the  places  marked  in  those  which 
had  been  drawn  before  the  catastrophe,  no  longer  remaining.  As 
he  advanced,  he  heard  salutations  of  artillery,  that  were  not  for  him  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  who  only  saw  Sobieski,  their  preserver, 
forgot  that  they  had  a  jealous  master.  His  pride  was  deeply  stung,  and 
turning  to  Count  Sinzendorf  with  an  air  of  discontent,  he  said  re- 
proachingly,  "  The  feebleness  of  the  counsels  you  took  part  in,  caused 
me  the  indignities  I  this  day  receive  !M    These  words,  uttered  with 
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that  tone  of  roice  which  overwhelms  a  courtier,  occasioned  the  minis- 
ter a  panic,  of  which  he  died  the  next  day.  Bat  a  minister  who  dies 
of  grief,  more  because  he  had  offended  his  master,  than  with  remorse  at 
causing  the  misery  of  the  people,  does  not  deserve  a  tear. 

When  the  Emperor  landed,  he  was  greeted  by  the  Electors  of  Bava- 
ria and  Saxony,  and  the  Prince  of  Lorrain  with  the  other  generals. 
The  King  of  Poland  did  not  appear,  and  Leopold  seemed  to  consider 
it  a  slight.  He  still,  however,  would  see  him ;  but  a  difficulty  in  the 
ceremonial,  embarrassed  the  Chief  of  the  Empire.  It  was  needful  to 
know,  if  an  elective  King  had  ever  been  in  the  presence  of  an  Em- 
peror, how  he  had  been  received  ?  The  Prince  of  Lorrain,  who  at 
this  moment  only  listened  to  the  voice  of  gratitude,  replied,  "  With 
open  arms,  if  he  had  saved  that  Empire."  Leopold,  cold  and  morti- 
fied, only  attended  to  his  imperial  dignity ;  and  had  it  notified  to  So- 
bieski,  that  he  would  not  give  him  his  hand  ;  which,  as  a  sovereign, 
the  Polish  Monarch  expected.  After  many  discussions,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  meeting  should  take  place  in  an  open  space;  and  the 
Emperor,  in  proceeding  thither,  passed  the  Bavarians,  with  their 
Elector  at  their  head ;  to  whom  Leopold  had  given  a  sword  enriched 
with  diamonds.  The  moment  of  so  signally  interesting  an  interview 
arrived.  The  King  of  Poland,  in  the  martial  cap  of  his  country, 
adorned  with  an  aigrette  terminated  by  a  large  waving  pearl,  and 
armed  as  in  the  day  of  battle,  also  attended  by  a  sort  of  armour-bearer 
carrying  a  Roman  buckler,  on  which  now  another  victory  was  to  be 
engraved,  appeared  like  a  royal  knight  of  old,  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
horse  moat  richly  caparisoned.  He  approached  the  Emperor,  with 
that  heroic  air  which  nature  had  granted  him,  that  air  which 
victory  might  have  inspired.  The  Emperor,  clad  as  when  in  bis 
court,  and  frigid  in  his  deportment,  scarcely  uttered  the  word  that 
every  ear  demanded  of  him, — thanks  for  the  deliverance  of  Vienna. 
But  even  at  the  first  sound,  the  King  generously  said,  "  My  brother, 
I  am  glad  to  have  rendered  you  this  service !"  but  immediately  per- 
ceiving the  dissatisfaction  of  Leopold,  he  was  going  to  end  a  conver- 
sation that  appeared  so  irksome  to  the  obliged,  when  he  perceived 
Prince  James,  his  son,  who  was  dismounting  to  make  his  obeisance 
to  the  Emperor—"  That  is  a  boy,"  said  the  Polish  Monarch,  "  I  am 
bringing  up  for  the  service  of  Christendom."  The  Emperor,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  only  made  an  ungracious  inclination  of  the  head. 
Yet  this  was  the  son  of  a  King— -of  the  royal  champion  who  had 
saved  liis  Empire.  What,  therefore,  might  the  Palatines  there  assem- 
bled expect  ?  One  of  them  advanced  to  touch  the  boot  of  the  Emperor ; 
but  the  action  excited  only  a  haughty  reprimand,  "  Palatine,  no  ser- 
vility !"  and  in  this  ungrateful  way  to  the  King  of  Poland,  and  un- 
graciousness to  his  brave  companions,  the  interview  terminated. 


Compilers  of  anecdotes,  who  prefer  the  lightness  of  an  amusing 
story  to  the  gravity  of  history,  have  fancied  the  King  of  Poland  was 
urged  by  motives  of  personal  aggrandizement  to  this  expedition  ;  as  if 
any  reflected  rank,  however  high,  could  add  dignity  to  the  truly  im- 
perial mind.  In  that  way,  some  men  are  sovereigns  by  nature.  Persons 
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have  imagined  secret  compacts  and  promises  of  marriage  between 
Prince  James  and  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  who,  according  to  their 
account,  was  to  guarantee  the  crown  of  Poland  to  his  intended  son-in- 
law,  after  the  death  of  his  royal  father.  All  this  is  fake ;  and  the 
coldness  of  those  Princes,  in  their  interview  just  described,  sufficiently 
contradicts  it.  The  services  which  the  Poles  then  rendered  the  Em- 
pire were  as  disinterested  as  they  were  heroic ;  and  all  men  who  are 
not  biassed  by  party  have  acknowledged  the  same.  The  historian  of 
the  life  of  the"  Prince  of  Lorrain  bears  this  witness  to  the  independent 
motives  of  the  King  of  Poland. 

"  This  Prince,  (says  \w,)  the  terror  of  the  Ottomans,  pressed  by  the  Nuncio  of 
the  Pope,  hut  still  more  impelled  by  his  own  crenerous  feelings,  answered  the 
earnest  application  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  that  he  might  depend  upon  him  ; 
and  though  he  was  not  at  war  with  the  l  urks,  lie  would  prepare  to  march  to  his 
aid,  and  that  lie  would  endeavour  to  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna 
about  the  beginning  of  September." 

We  have  seen  how  he  kept  his  word.  This  same  author,  astonished 
at  the  sacrifices  the  Polish  king  made,  adds  «till  more: — 

"lie  quitted  his  kingdom,  exposed  his  life  and  that  of  his  subjects,  for  the 
pood  of  Christendom  ;  ami  he  put  lo  flight  a  numerous  and  formidable  army, 
on  the  eve  of  conquering,  and  entering  Vienna  in  triumph." 

But  it  was  not  only  at  that  memorable  juncture  that  the  arms  of 
Poland  have  saved  the  House  of  Austria.  At  the  epoch  when  its 
founder,  the  Count  of  Hapsburg,  had  withdrawn  from  the  oppressive 
sway  of  the  Emperor  Henri  II.  of  Bavaria,  the  Poles  came  forward 
to  support  the  Count ;  and  truly,  that  successful  Prince  afterwards 
showed  himself  worthy  of  such  assistance,  by  the  constancy  of  his  sub- 
sequent attachment  to  our  nation.  But  bow  can  we  refrain  from 
noticing  the  history  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  this  great  nation,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  ? — misfortunes  which  prove  what  was  the 
gratitude  of  the  children  "of  the  Emperor  Leopold  towards  the  de- 
scendants of  the  liberators  of  Vienna. 

We  have  the  narrative  even  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  spoilers  ; 
hut  one  who  had  only  followed  the  example  of  his  contemporary,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  I  quote  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia.  lie 
writes  thus  of  the  event  and  its  causes  : — 

"  At  the  time  that  Vienna  was  full  of  projec  ts,  and  her  kingdom  of  Hungary 
of  troops,  an  Austrian  corps  enters  Poland  and  takes  possession  of  Zips!  So 
bold  a  step  astonished  the  Court  of  Peters-burgh.  It  was  requisite  to  keep  up 
the  balance  of  power  between  such  near  neighbours;  and  as  the  Court  of  Vienna 
.sufficiently  proved  it  meant  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  eeucral  troubles 
to  aggrandize  itself,  the  King  of  Prussia  could  not  avoid  following  the  example. 
The  Km  press  of  Russia,  irritated  that  other  troops  than  hers  should  dare  to  ^'ive 
law  to  that  elective  realm,  told  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  that  if  the  Court  of 
Vienna  presumed  to  dismember  Poland,  the  other  states  neighbouring  on  that 
kingdom  should  show  right  to  do  the  same!" 

That  the  threat  was  verified,  both  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  "  to 
keep  the  balance  of  power  even"  between  them  and  the  then  ambi- 
tious head  of  the  House  of  Austria,  (who  had,  indeed,  put  into  his 
scale  his  honour,  with  the  blood  of  Poland!)  was  sufficiently  made 
manifest  in  the  year  1/03  ;  hardly  more  than  a  century  afu*r  the  king- 
dom destroyed  had  preserved  Germany  !    But  it  is  not  necessary  here 
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to  recall  the  injustice,  the  ingratitude  of  Austria,  which  caused  the 
tragical  fate  of  Poland.  That  catastrophe  is  recent— is  present  to  the 
minds  of  all  who  respect  a  noble  struggle,,  and  who  compassionate  a 
calamitous  issue.  The  eloquent  pages  of  the  illustrious  Be  Segur,  of 
Boissy  d'Angles,  of  PJowden,  and  Mackintosh  ;  the  plaintive  muse  of 
Campbell ;  and,  beyond  all,  the  Irving  pen  of  Miss  Jane  Potter;*  are  so 
many  monuments  which  attest  the  unmerited  misfortunes  of  Poland. 


But  may  we  not  add,  that  if  "Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a 
tear,"  by  potentates  and  state**,  a  higher  power  heard  and  avenged  her, 
as  she  sat  with  her  children,  desolate  amongst  the  ruins  of  her  country  ! 
He  heard  her  cry,—"  O  Vienna  1  thou  city  of  the  great  king  1  O  Im- 
perial Germany!  Our  father  and  his  host  fought  for  thee;  adven- 
tured his  tife  for  thee,  and  delivered  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Infidels  !  and  thou  hast  risen  against  our  father's  house  this  day  ;  and 
hast  slain  his  people,  and  divided  his  inheritance  between  thee  and 
thy  allies  !  If  thou  hast  dealt  well  with  him  and  his  people  in  this, 
then  do  thou,  in  thine  extremity,  call  unto  the  nations, — Come,  and 
see!  and  reward  me,  your  ally,  according  as  I  have  done  unto  this 
land!" 

And  the  call  was  made ;  and  the  nations  did  come : — and,  where  is 
now  the  Empire  of  Germany  f 

THE  LETTERS  OF  SOBIESKI. 

A  series  of  the  letters  of  Sobieski,  written  to  his  wife  during  the 
siege  of  Vienna,  were  published  by  the  Jesuits  at  Tournay.  In  one,  he 
replies  to  her  reproaches  for  not  writing  more  exactly,  to  this  effect : 
— "  I  have  been  this  day  sixteen  hours  on  horseback,  Jive  in  Council, 
and  the  remaining  three  I  devote  to  thee;  what  wouldst  thou?" 
He  describes  how  he  offered  his  devotions  at  the  great  convent 
Klosterneuburg,  under  the  Kalemberg,  with  his  arms  long  out- 
stretched in  the  form  of  the  cross.  At  this  passage  the  Jesuits  have 
annotated,  "  Here  the  battle  of  Vienna  was  won."  After  the  rescue  of 
Vienna,  the  citizens  built  a  palace,  which  was  presented  as  a  civic  reward 
and  heirloom  to  Count  Stahremberg,  for  his  gallant,  persevering,  and 
patriotic  defence.  This  was  the  mansion  occupied  by  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  during  his  embassy  to  the  Austrian  Court,  and  which, 
during  his  Lordship's  absence  in  1820  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  ac- 
cidentally took  fire,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 

The  field  of  battle  may  still  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  romantic 
vicinity  of  the  Kalemberg.— Ed. 


*  The  translator  trusts  that,  as  one  faithful  to  the  original  MS.,  she  will  not  be 
accused  by  her  reader  of  vanity  in  thus  giving  the  compliment  with  which  the  author, 
a  noble  Polander,  here  honours  her  little  narrative  of  "  Thaddcus  of  Warsaw."— J.  P. 
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•  • 

My  friend,  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.,  the  learned  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  having  presented  me  with  two  valuable  and  interesting 
naval  letters,  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  transmitting  them  to 
the  United  Service  Journal,  in  order  to  obtain  for  them  a  more  general 
circulation  amongst  professional  men,  than  the  elaborate  collection  in 
which  they  are  now  being  published,  is  liable  to  meet  with.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  proemial  notice  of  Mr.  Ellis,  1  may  state  its  being  men- 
tioned, in  the  first  volume  of  the  '*  Hisloire  des  progrds  de  la  Puissance 
Navale  de  t '  Angleierre,"  that  Sir  Edward  Howard,  having  with  seven- 
teen followers  boarded  the  French  Admiral  Pregent  on  his  forecastle, 
the  ships  unfortunately  separated,  and  the  gallant  Briton  was  slain, 
with  fifteen  of  his  men.  This  action  occurred  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1513,  in  a  small  creek,  near  Conqnet. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  letters  opens  a  vast  field  for  reflection, 
from  the  magnitude  to  which  the  navy  has  increased,  both  in  number 
and  tact,  since  their  date.  An  Admiral  beseeching  a  King  of  Eng- 
land to  hasten  the  victualling  of  a  squadron,  may  sound  rather  extra- 
ordinary to  ears  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  the  wonder  vanishes 
on  recollecting,  that  sovereigns  were  then  wont  to  command  their 
fleets  in  person,  and  that  men  of  the  highest  nobility  occasionally 
served  on  board.  The  proper  division  of  labour  was  not  then  well  un- 
derstood, and  consequently  the  various  professions  were  not  kept  dis- 
tinct. The  priesthood  engrossed  most  of  the  learned  and  medical 
avocations ;  the  merchant  freighted  his  ship  and  sailed  in  it  himself 
to  seek  a  foreign  market ;  mechanics  and  artificers  were  impressed  when 
their  assistance  was  wanted,  and  tbey  were  also  made  to  act  with 
tradesmen,  as  comedians.  The  chemist,  druggist,  physician,  spicer, 
confectioner,  and  apothecary,  were  united  in  one  person ;  while 
the  garrulous  barbers  were  not  only  phlebotomists,  but  musicians, 
newsmen,  and  distillers  of  brandy.  The  baron  was  then  the  true  lord 
of  the  soil,  farming  his  own  manor  in  peace,  and  heading  his  vassals  in 
war;  in  which  latter  case,  he  became  their  clothier  and  commissary, 
fellow-soldier,  and  captain.  Such  was  the  form  of  society  in  those 
days;  since  which  we  have  divided  and  subdivided  the  business  of 
life  to  a  decree  of  precision,  which  leaves  no  excuse  for  performing  our  - 
respective  duties  imperfectly. 

It  had  been  the  custom,  "in  times  of  state  necessity,  for  the  seaport 
towns  to  furnish  a  certain  quota  of  ships  and  men  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. But  Henry  VIII.  who,  notwithstanding  his  luxurious  practices, 
well  understood  the  importance  of  maritime  power,  established  a  royal 
navy.  By  adhering  to  a  plan  of  dignified  neutrality  in  politics,  and 
economy  in  finances,  with  ample  means  in  the  well-filled  coffers  left 
by  his  father,  he  was  enabled  to  effect  this  measure  at  his  own  expense. 
To  promote  the  object  still  further,  he  appointed  an  Admiralty  office 
with  proper  commissioners ;  and  from  that  time,  the  sea  service  became 
a  regular  and  distinct  profession.  But  in  this  state  of  infancy,  the 
system  itself,  as  might  be  expected,  had  not  expanded ;  and  instead  of 
the  fleet,  which  knows  no  winter,  all  the  large  ships  were  dismantled, 
and  paid  off  at  the  end  of  each  summer's  campaign. 

The  history  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  three  centuries,  offers 
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an  unprecedented  instance  of  advancement  in  arts,  science,  commerce, 
colonies,  and  political  dominion ;  whilst  it  is  calculated  that  the  quan- 
tity of  manufactures  we  now  produce  is  so  enormous,  that  without  the 
aid  of  our  wonderful  machinery,  it  would  have  required  the  labour  of 
five  hundred  millions  of  workmen !  We  are  often  told  to  look  to  the 
future ;  yet  it  would  avail  but  little  as  a  prudential  maxim,  did  we 
not  also  take  a  careful  retrospect  of  the  page  of  history ;  nor  is  it 
safe  to  rest  content  with  the  present,  however  prosperous'  it  may  be, 
unless  we  have  ample  reason  to  anticipate  a  continuance  of  prosperity. 
Thus,  though  the  navy  fought  and  conquered  until  it  nearly  cleared 
the  ocean  of  all  its  rivals,  a  long  term  of  profound  peace  has  given  an 
opportunity  to  those  rivals  of  reviving;  and  the  marked  attention  of 
foreign  rulers  to  their  ships  and  arsenals,  attests  the  importance  in 
which  they  hold  then*  Our  imperious  duty,  with  this  conviction,  is 
to  redouble  our  efforts  to  maintain  a  simultaneous  superiority  in  ex- 
cellence. 

Now,  even  if,  according  to  the  cry  of  croakers,  we  have  attained  our 
zenith,  the  decline  can  be  accelerated  only  by  ourselves.  Many  very 
beneficial  alterations  have  been  introduced,  and  numerons  are  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  service  has  been  substantially  strengthened :  but 
it  may  be  apprehended  that  inroads  are  being  made,  which  may  even- 
tually sap  the  frank  and  spirited  sailor,  and  convert  him  into  a  formal, 
insipid  coxcomb.  Puritanical  eyes,  with  microscopic  barnacles,  are 
prying  into  the  habits,  morals,  and  manners  of  mariners,  for  irregulari- 
ties which  they  would  find  just  as  readily  in  London,  Oxford,  or  Cam- 
bridge,— or  indeed,  wherever  human  nature  has  yet  flourished  with 
comparative  freedom.  Innovation,  a  monster  with  a  face  of  brass  and 
heart  of  flint, — who  confounds  truth  by  a  fearless  intrepidity  of  as- 
sertion and  a  reckless  contempt  of  consequences,  is  already  running 
over  those  paths  which  "  Angels  fear  to  tread,"  and  carrying  positions 
by  force  instead  of  reason.  Though  we  can  proudly  boast  of  numbers, 
on  whom  the  mantles  of  our  Hawkes,  Rodneys,  ana  Nelsons,  have  de- 
scended, it  is  undeniable  that  luxury,  idleness,  and  foppery,  like  the 
Teredo  Navalis,  insidiously  penetrate  some  of  the  best  ]x>ints  of  our 
profession,  and  may  effect  what  all  the  world  in  arms  was  unable  to 
do,  by  admitting  an  element  which  may  finally  overwhelm  the  whole 
system.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  an  organised  establishment, 
than  the  sentimental  indifference  of  the  temporizing  tenets  constitut- 
ing liberalism, — a  Pyrrhonian  jrrinciple,  which  destroys  every  domestic, 
professional,  and  national  prepossession.  Why  should  we  abandon 
those  peculiarities  which  have  assisted  in  enabling  our  sea-girt  Isle  to 
sway  the  fate  of  Europe  ?  Why  copy  manners  arising,  in  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  want  of  the  very  money  and  manufactures  in  which  we 
abound  ?  We  may  in  these  points  admire  even  our  late  enemies, — for, 
with  infinitely  less  to  venerate,  every  Frenchman  is  most  truly  a  son  of 
France:  his  sovereign,  his  climate,  his  literature,  his  theatre,  his  diet, 
his  legislature,  nay,  even  his  very  police  and  conscription,  are  all 
perfect  in  his  contented  mind. 

Power  and  patronage  must  always  exist  wherever  energy  is  exert- 
ed ;  and  under  rational  restriction,  they  will  rather  promote  than  injure 
a  country  8  welfare.  Birth  and  connexion  are  such  desirable  attri- 
butes, that  they  generally  obtain  their  due  share  of  respect,  and  even 
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abilities  are  borne  forward  by  this  pleasing  gloss ;  but  lie 
who  can  pride  himself  only  on  a  long  bne  of  ancestry,  has  been  point- 
edly, though  humorously,  compared  to  the  potatoe-plant,  the  best 
part  of  which  is  under-ground.  Such  a  one  would  probably  render 
himself  infinite  sen-ice  were  he  to  study  Burton's  melancholy  view  of 
this  case,  and  rouse  himself  to  the  acquirement  of  such  personal  merit 
as  should  grace  his  escutcheon.  Thus,  although  I  am  not  for  discon- 
tinuing that  encouragement  which  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  youths  of 
noble  families,  when  they  quit  the  blandishments  of  home  to  encounter 
our  boisterous  profession,  1  cannot  but  think  that  their  promotions  and 
appointments  are  much  too  rapid,  to  be  of  benefit  either  to  themselves 
or  their  country.  The  finest  principles  of  honour  are  to  be  expected 
from  high  birth,  but  they  are  also  deeply  engrafted  by  the  habits  and 
education  now  so  prevalent  in  the  middle  class  of  society and  the  chances 
of  correct  notions  and  easy  circumstances  are  nearly  equal  in  both  ranks. 
Many  still  declaim  against  what  are  called  the  pretensions  of  ple- 
beians, although  freedom,  wealth,  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
have  broken  down  the  barriers,  and  conferred  on  them  every  privilege 
which  the  nobility  possess,  except  that  of  title ;  this  shows  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  speculate  ingeniously,  than  to  observe  accurately  and  rea- 
son wisely.  The  antiquated  arguments  respecting  meanness  of  parent- 
age, and  consequent  liability  to  corruption,  are  as  groundless  as  the 
imputation  that  young  noblemen  have  nothing  but  their  names  to  re- 
commend them.  The  advance  of  truth  is  always  a  triumph  over  pre- 
judice ;  in  point  of  fact,  both  classes  have  shown  zeal,  courage,  talent, 
and  endurance;  and  the  claims  being  equal,  the  rewards  should  be 
equitably  distributed,  to  ensure  that  permanent  power  in  our  navy, 
which  can  alone  preserve  our  national  prosperity. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  entering  too  far  into  the  province  of  the  sooth- 
sayer to  predict,  that  if  this  happy  Island  is  fated  to  experience  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  it  will  ensue  only  from  an  unwise  administration  of 
an  excellent  government,  a  neglect  of  our  natural  strength,  mistaking 
innovation  for  reform,  and  an  absurd  ambition  of  Continental  conse- 
quence. 

The  second  letter  is  curious,  from  the  request  therein  made  for  per- 
sonal wages  ;  for,  instead  of  the  quarterly  bills,  the  permanent  half-pay, 
and  the  widows'  pensions  of  the  present  day,  the  remuneration  of 
officers  was  on  the  most  arbitrary  and  niggardly  scale.  In  Henry  the 
Seventh's  time,  if  an  admiral  was  a  knight,  he  received  four  shillings  a 
day  while  he  continued  at  sea ;  if  he  happened  to  be  a  baron,  he  had 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence ;  and  if  an  earl,  thirteen  shillings  and  four 
pence.  States,  however,  like  Polyphemus,  may  be  great,  and  yet  be 
blind  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  inducements  to  bribery  and  pe- 
culation suggested  by  absolute  poverty,  it  appears  that  even  up  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Ann,  the  pay  of  sea  captains  was  not  only  inconsider- 
able, but  that  when  the  line  of  battle  ships  were  paid  off,  as  was  usual, 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  season,  the  officers  commanding  them  were  . 
left  on  shore,  without  any  provision  for  themselves  or  their  families,  by 
which  means  they  were  often  reduced  to  great  straits  and  necessi- 
ties. Kven  the  warrant  officers  had  a  more  certain  subsistence  than 
the  senior  captains,  since  they  were  retained  in  ordinary,  and  borne  for 
victuals  and  wages.    From  this  precarious  state  of  dependence  arose  a 
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saying,  that  no  ship  was  impregnable  where  a  chest  of  gold  could  be 
hoisted  in ;  and  commanders  were  frequently  guilty  of  remunerating 
themselves  by  plundering  prir.es,  carrying  passengers  and  merchants' 
property,  taking  convoy  money,  and  sometimes  even  of  meanly  sharing 
in  the  illegal  gains  of  the  purser. 

Lest  this  phrase  should  be  misunderstood,  I  think  it  right  to  add, 
that  by  illegal  gains  I  mean  the  advantages  which  were  actually  and 
shamelessly  taken,  both  of  the  Government  and  the  seamen,  in  having 
false  weights  and  measures  ;  in  appropriating  the  provisions  of  such  as 
were  on  leave  of  absence,  in  bearing  men's  names  on  the  book,  long 
after  desertion,  discharge,  or  death,  and  in  making  contracts  on  foreign 
stations,  for  wines,  spirits,  stores,  cattle  and  refreshments.  This  was 
certainly  a  most  disgraceful  turpitude  to  exist  in  a  noble  and  arduous 
profession,  but  succeeding  ordinances  have  proved  that  "  sub  Lata  causa, 
tollitur  rfectus." 

Cromwell,  the  politic  patron  of  the  famous  Navigation  Act,  treated 
his  naval  commanders  with  a  marked  distinction  ;  and  he  declared,  that 
through  their  means  he  hoped  to  see  the  English  name  as  much  re- 
spected, as  ever  that  of  an  ancient  Horn  an  had  been.  On  the  victory 
obtained  over  the  Dutch,  in  the  great  sea-fight  of  the  31st  of  July 
1653,  the  admirals  were  each  presented,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  gold 
medal  and  chain,  which  has  since  continued  to  be  the  favourite  reward 
of  maritime  merit.  Queen  Ann,  aware  of  the  necessities  of  her  ill- 
paid  captains,  ordered  that  if  any  of  them  should  destroy  an  enemy's 
man-of-war,  he  was  to  receive  the  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds,  or  a 
gold  medal  and  chain  of  that  value,  at  his  choice. 

In  a  statement  published  about  the  year  1700,  it  appears  that  the 
Parliament,  at  length,  allowed  to  twenty  of  the  captains,  ten  shillings 
a  day ;  to  thirty  others,  eight  shillings ;  to  the  lieutenants,  half-a-crown  ; 
and  to  the  masters,  two  shillings.  But  this  was  not  a  certain  allow- 
ance ;  for  if  they  were  known  to  have  any  other  employment,  it  was  cut 
off  from  them  ;  and  they  were  so  often  in  and  out  of  commission,  that 
it  rendered  the  casting  up  and  adjusting  the  books  so  difficult,  that  the 
clerks  of  the  Navy-office  were  sometimes  six  months  about  it,— during 
which  time  no  money  could  be  obtained  by  the  officer.  Yet,  at  the 
same  moment,  commissions  in  the  army  were  for  life,  and  all  of  them 
conferred  stable  half- pay  in  time  of  peace,  which  palpable  difference  in 
the  services,  caused  an  old  veteran  to  exclaim  that,  "  he  had  rather  be 
a  corporal  of  dragoons  than  an  admirr.l  at  sea."  Another,  writhing 
under  necessity,  observed,  "  one-half  of  a  sea-officer's  days  is  consumed 
in  starving  circumstances  ashore,  and  the  other  half  at  sea,  in  perpe- 
tual anxiety,  vexation,  and  uneasiness.  In  the  army,  the  officers  have 
the  pleasure  of  treading  on  the  firm  ground,  and  want  not  convenient 
opportunity  of  frequently  seeing  their  friends  and  relations,  and  enjoy- 
ing good  company ;  whereas,  at  sea,  they  possess  nothing  but  a  turbu- 
lent solitude,  and  converse  only  with  furious  winds,  tumbling  waters, 
and  a  rolling  ship,  which,  at  every  turn,  either  spills  your  oroth  or 
breaks  your  bones;  so  that  the  poor  fellow  who  digs  for  a  shilling  a  day, 
is  happier  than  any  of  them." 

It  is  singular  that  such  should  have  been  the  condition  of  naval  offi- 
cers, notwithstanding  that  there  has  ever  existed  a  national  preposses- 
sion in  their  favour ;  and  it  is  still  more  singular,  that  under  such  dis- 
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couragement  they  should  have  attained  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  skill 
and  intrepidity,  to  have  so  entirely  obtained  the  maritime  supremacy 
over  our  French  neighbours,  amongst  whom  salaries  and  distinctions 
were  much  more  liberally  distributed.  Yet  the  House  of  Commons 
always  considered  the  navy  as  an  armed  force,  by  which  our  freedom 
could  not  be  injured ;  they  never  could  have  held  the  soothing  of  a 
veteran's  domestic  days  to  be  a  serious  evil,  or  as  one  adding  dishonestly 
to  the  Pension  List, — a  list  wittily  enough  represented  by  Curran,  as  a 
polyglot  of  wealth,  embracing*  every  description  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  from  the  elevateaV  excellence  of  a  liawke  or  a  Rodnev,  to  the  / 
debased  lady  who  huntbieth  herself  to  be  exalted  ;— a  sarcasm  of  which 
it  may  be  said,  "  le  won  i  vero,  e  ben  /roen/o."  > 

Haying  been  led  by  the  contemplation  of  these  letter*  farther  thnn 
I  originally  intended,  I  now  hasten  to  submit  them. 

AnrnvTAs. 


LETTER  I. 

Sir  Edward  Howard,  Lord  Admiral,  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  upon 
the  State  of  the  King's  Fleet.    A.D.  1513. 

[m».  cottov.  c  alio.  d.  vi.  fol.  101.  Oriq.] 

'  i "  j  •*  -    t  '  ' 

•#*  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  curious  document  is  so  much  niutUattd  a*  to  be,  in 

tome  parts,  quite  unintelligible. 

Sir  Edward  Howard,  the  writer  of  it,  fell  a  victim  to  his  temerity  in  the  harbour  of 

Brest,  in  the  very  year  in  which  he  penned  Urn  Letter. 

The  Regent,  the  largest  vutaelui  the  English  ISavy,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas 

Knyvet,  had  been  burnt  in  1512.  in  a  contest  with  the  French  fleet  under  Primauget, 

when  Sir  Thomas  Knyvet  lost  his  life.    Sir  Edw  ard  Howard  made  a  vow  to  revenge 

of  his  friend,  and  fell  himself  in  trying' to  accomplish  it. 


Plesith  your  Grace  to  understand  that  the  Saterday  in  the  mornyng  after 
your  Grace  departyd  from  your  Fleet,  we  went  downe  to  have  <joon  in  to  the 
deps,  but  or  we  cam  at  the  danger  off  the  entryntraf  in  to  the  depps  callyd  Gyr- 
delar  hed,  the  wynd  feeryd/  owt  of  the  west  north  west  in  to  the  est  north  est, 
wherfor  we  were  fayn  to  1400  to  an  aocre  for  that  day.  And  the  same  mornyng 
that  I  cam  toward  the  depps  I  commanded  a  .  .  b  off  the  smal  shippes  as  wold 
goo  the  next  way  to  the  Downes,  to  get  them  over  the  landes  end,  and _  .  .  .  . 
went  that  way  both  the  new  Barkes,  the  Lesard,  the  Swalow,  and  an  viij  moor 
off  the  smal  Shippes.  The  resydew  kept  with  us  thorow  the  depps  :  and,  Sir, 
al  Palm  Sondey  we  sterydc  not,  for  the  wynd  was  hecr  with  us  at  est  by  sowth, 
whiche  was  the  rygth  curse*  that  we  shnld  draw  to  d  .  .  .  On  momley  the 
wynd  cam  west  sowth  west,  which  was  very  good  for  us,  and  .  .  we  slept  it 
not,  for  at  the  betfynyne  off  the  riood  we  wtr  al  under  sayle.  And  . 
.       .  .       ..       .  .  .       •      first  settyng  off 

slakyng  wher  the  Kateryn  Fortaleza  say lyd  very  weel      .  . 
Al  suche  shippes  as  maad  sayl  even  to  gydder  widi  her  onys  a  quarter  off  a 

.       .       .  .  iij  myl  saylyng  your  good  smpp  the 

Flowr  I  trow  off  al  shipps  that  ever  saylyd  rekenyng  .... 
every  shipp,  and  cam  within  iij  speer  length  off  the  Kateryn,  &  spak  to  John 


•veered.  b  all!  'stirred.  *  course. 
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Fie  .  .  .  Peter  Seraan,  &  to  F  rem  an  master,  to  beer  record  that  the  Mary 
Roose  dyd  feche  her  at  the  to  .  .  .  best  way  and  the  Marys  wurst  way,  and 
so,  Sir,  within  a  myle  saylyng  left  her  an  flyt  .  .  at  the  sterne ;  and  she  al 
the  other  saving  a  v  or  syx  smal  shipps  whiche  cut  o  .  .the  forland  the  next 
wey.  And  Sir  then  our  curs"  ehanchedb  and  went  hard  uppon  a  bowlyn  .  . 
the  forland  wher  the  Mary  Roose,  your  noble  shipp,  fet  the  Mary  George,  the 
Kateryn  prove  a  back  th  .  .  .  lord  Ferys  hyryd,  the  Leonard  off  Dertiuowth, 
and  som  off  them  weer  iiij  long  myle  afor  m  .  .  .  .or  ever  I  cam  to  the 
forland.  The  next  shipp  that  was  to  me,  but  the  Sovereyn,  was  iij  myl  behynd ; 
but  the  Sovereyn  past  not  half  a  myle  behynd  me.  Sir  she  is  the  noblest 
shipp  off  sayle  .  .  .  gret  shipp  at  this  howr  that  I  trow  be  in  cristendora.  A 
shipp  of  C  tone  wyl  not  be  soner  at  her  .  .  abowt  then  she .  When  I  came 
to  an  ancre  I  called  for  pen  &  yuk  to  mark  what  shippes  ...  to  me 
for  thei  cam  al  by  me  to  an  ancre.  The  first  next  the  Mary  Roose  was  the 
Sovereyn,  then  the  Nycholas,  then  the  Leonard  of  Dertmowth,  then  the  Mary 
Georg,  then  the  Herry  of  Hampton,  then  the  Anne,  then  the  Nycholas  Mon- 
trygo  called  the  Sanche  .  .  .  .  de  Garra,  then  the  Kateryn,  then  the  Mary 
.  .  .  Sir  one  after  another.  Ther  was  a  fowle  tayle  betwen  the  Mary  Roose, 
and  the  aftermest  was  the  Marya  de  Loretta.  And  the  Crist  was  one  off  the 
wurst  this  day ;  she  may  beer  .  .  .  sayl,  no  mor  may  the  Kateryn ;  I  trust 
we  shal  remedy  her  wel  inowgh  that  she  shal  felaw  with  the  best.  Sir  she  is 
over  laden  with  ordenauns,  besyd  her  hevy  toppes,  which  ar  big  inowgh  for  a 
shipp  of  viii  or  ixC  Sir  we  had  not  ben  at  an  ancre  at  the  forland  but  the 
wynd  ....  upp  at  the  norther  burd  so  stryvably  that  we  cowd  ryd  no 
longer  ther  withowt  gret  danger,  ....  we  weyd  to  get  us  in  to  the  Dowries 
thorowgh  the  Gowlls.  And  when  we  wer  in  the  rayddes,  betwen  the  brakks  & 
the  Godwyn,  the  wynd  ferd4  owt  agayn  to  the  west  sowth  west,  wher  we  wer 
feyn  to  mak  with  your  gret  Shippes  iij  or  iiij  tornys,  and  God  knoweth      .  . 

 row  chanel  at  low  water.   As  we  took  it,  the  Sovereyn  and  the 

Mary  stayd  a  quarter  off  a  myle  off  the  Goodwyn  sandes  and  the  Marya  de 

Loretta  offerd  her  off  it  and  was  fayne  to  goo  abowt  with  a  for 

wynd  bak  where  that  she 

lyth  I   .  fechen  the  Downes  with  many  tornys,  and  thankyd 

be  God  Downes  at  an  ancre  in  safte.   And  I  pray 

God  that  he  send  our  vital  sh  for  in  cristendom  owt  of  one 

realme  was  never  seen  such  a  fleet  a  with  our  Barkettes  com  to 

us  that  the  first  fair  wynd  that  cometh  we  roygth  be  doying  

saw  never  poor  men  so  in  corraag  to  be  doyng  as  your  men  bee.    I  besech  your 

Grace  myscontent  that  I  mak  so  long  a  matter  in  writyng  to  yow, 

and  off  no  mater  off  substance,  but  that  ye  commanded  me  to  send  your  Grace 
word  how  every  Shipp  dyd  sail ;  and  this  same  was  the  best  tryall  that  cowd  be, 
for  we  went  both  slakyng  by  a  bowlyn,  and  a  cool  a  cors  &  a  bouet  in  such 
wyse  that  few  shippes  lakkyd  no  water  in,  over  the  lee  wales ;  Sir  the  shippes 
off  Bristow  be  her  with  me.    I  assur  yowr  Grace  gorgeas  shippes  for  ther 
burdon,  one  that  Antony  Poynges  is  in  uppon  a  ixM.  and  another  of  viij". 
and  another  of  vij'V  I  had  not  spoke  when  I  wrot  this  letter.    I  understand 
thei  lak  vital ;  T  have  writton  to  Master  Amener*  for  itt  and  for  the  maryneres. 
Your  Grace  must  command  Master  Amtter  to  mak  a  warrant  to  Ble  .    .  .to 
deliver  to  Hopton  CC.  hemes*  for  them,  which  shall  send  it  down  in  the  vytall 
.    .    .  no  mor  news  to  writ  to  your  Grace  as  att  this  tyme,  but  that  the  next 
fair  wedd  .    .    .  lye  heer  in  the  Downes,  1  wyl  send  furth  your  ij  new-embarkes 
the  Lysard   ....    barges  the  Baptyst  off  Herwyche,  to  play  up  and  down 

betwen  Dover  &  Caleys  purchas  wyl  fal  in  ther  handes  that  we 

mygth  have  some  news  therby  owt  off   .    .    .    .  "  Sir  for  Godes  sak  hast  your 


'  course.         b  changed.         e  eight  or  nine  hundred  ton.         d  veered. 

•  Nine,  eight,  and  seven  score.    ( Master  Almoner,  that  is  Wolsey.   *  <\u.  harness. 
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Consell  to  send  us  down  our  vitall,  for  iff  we  shall  lye  long  the  comon  voys 
wyl  roon  that  we  lye  &  kep  in  the  Downes,  &  doo  no  good  but  spend  mony  & 
vitall.  And  so  the  noys  wyl  ron  to  our  shames,  thow  your  Grace  know  well 
that  we  can  no  otherwys  doo  withowt  we  shuld  leve  our  vitall  &  felaws  behynd 
us.  I  remit  al  thys  to  the  order  off  your  moost  noble  Grace,  whom  I  pray  God 
preserve  from  al  adversite,  and  send  yow  as  much  victory  off  your  enemys  as 
ever  had  eny  off  your  noble  Ancetry.  Writton  in  the  Mary  Koose  by  your 
raoost  bownden  subject  &  your  poor  Admerall. 

EDWARD  HOWARD. 

To  the  Kynges  noble  Grace 
from  the  Admerall. 


LETTER  II. 

-Sir  William  Fitxwilliam  to  Cardinal  WoUey :  a  naval  despatch. 

[ms.  cotton,  ves*asian  r.  xm.  fol.  137  b.  Orig.] 

*#*  There  is  nothing  in  this  Letter  to  fix  its  date  with  precision  ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  written  in  1522,  when  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  being  recalled  from 
his  embassy  in  France,  was  commanded  to  sea,  with  a  strong  fleet,  to  secure  the  English 
merchants.* 

This  able  Commander  was  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent  against 
the  French  in  1513,  in  which  year  he  was  knighted.  In  1520  he  was  made  Vice- 
admiral  ;  and  in  1523,  Admiral  of  die  English  fleet.  In  the  21st  Hen.  VII Ith.  he 
subscribed  the  articles  which  were  exhibited  against  Wolsey.  In  the  28th  Hen. 
VI I  Ith,  being  knight  of  the  garter,  treasurer  of  the  household,  and  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  he  was  constituted  Admiral  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Nor- 
mandy, Gaacoine,  and  Aquitaine :  and  in  the  following  year  became  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton. He  died  in  1542. 


Please  it  your  Grace  to  understande,  that,  on  tewesday  I  cam  a  boorde  the 
Peter,  in  verrey  fowle  weder ;  which  hath  conty nued  ever  sythens  fowler  and  fow- 
ler, in  such  wise,  that  in  my  lif  1  have  not  been  in  worse  weder.  And  ever  the 
wvnde  at  South  west,  soo  stragnably,  that  we  can  bere  noo  Sayle  to  lyc  by  :  and 
yf  we  shulde  goo  to  the  See  there  were  no  remedye,  but  goo  with  Flaunders,  at 
toe  next.  But  assoone  as  God  shall  sende  weder  any  thing  mete  for  men  to 
goo  to  the  see,  I  shall  slowe  no  tyme.  And  at  my  commying  hider,  ner  as  yet, 
I  fynde  but  ix  Sayles,  besides  tlx?  Passengers  and  boottes  of  Rye;  for  nevther 
the  Ships  bee  come  from  by  North,  ner  yet  the  Ships  that  bee  in  Zelland,  ner 
noon  from  Portesmouth,  ner  also  the  Ships  oute  of  Thames.  Howbeit  I  sup- 
pose the  new  Barke,  and  the  Angell  of  Deptford,  bee  come  to  the  Forland. 

As  for  newes  I  have  noon  to  sende  your  Grace  as  yet,  but  I  beseche  your 
Grace,  not  oonly  to  cause  Weldon  to  hast  hider  the  vitailles,  for  lenger  then 
Fryday  we  have  noo  vitailles  here,  but  also  that  I  maye  have  a  Commission,  for 
here  is  oon  man,  which  kylled  an  other,  and  diverse  other  mysordres  besides. 
Also  please  it  your  Grace  as  yet  I  spake  for  no  wages  for  my  self,  howbeit  yf  it 
bee  the  kinges  pleasor  I  shall  serve  hym  without  wages,  I  am  right  wel  con- 
tented soo  to  doo.  And  yf  it  bee  his  pleasor  I  shal  have  wages,  gyve  me  what 
yt  shall  please  you.  Mr.  Pointz  hath  vj.  s.  viij.  d.  the  day,  >fr.  VVyndeham 
had  x.  s.  the  day,  and  Sir  Edward  Haward  had  xx.  s.,  as  the  blessed  Trinitie 
knowith,  who*  ever  have  your  Grace,  in  his  blessed  tuycion.  Written  in  the 
Downes  the  xxjx  th.  day  of  July,  by  your  servaunt  to  the  best  of  ray  power. 

WYLLIAM  FITZ  WTLLIAM8. 


•  See  Stowe's  Annales,  edit.  1631.  pp.  514,  516. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  ROBERT  ROSS. 

Major-Gen.  Ross  was  born  at  Ross  Trevor,  in  Downshire,  the  seat 
of  his  ancestors.  After  pursuing  his  academic  course  and  taking  bin 
degree  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age.  The  first  regiment  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  the  7th  Foot*; 
he  afterwards  joined  the  20th  foot,  which,  while  under  his  command 
for  many  years,  signalized  its  good  discipline  and  bravery  on  many 
occasions,  particularly  in  Holland  and  Egypt. 

At  Maida,  Lieut.- Col.  Ross  and  the  20th  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 
The  British  army  on  that  day  consisted  of  5,000  men,  that  of  the 
French  under  Gen.  Regnier  exceeded  7,000.  The  fate  of  the  action 
was  for  a  long  time  doubtful.  At  length  the  enemy,  in  the  hope  of 
deciding  it,  made  a  formidable  charge  of  cavalry  against  the  left  of  the 
British  line.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the  subject  of  our  present  me- 
moir arrived  on  the  field,  and  the  following  are  the  terms  in  which  his 

Srompt  and  admirable  conduct  is  referred  to  in  the  despatch  of  Sir 
ohn  Stewart : — 

"  At  this  moment  Lieut.-Col.  Ross,  who  tliat  morning  landed  from  Mes- 
sina with  the  20th  regiment,  and  was  coming  up  to  the  army  during  the  action, 
having  observed  the  movement,  threw  his  regiment  opportunely  into  a  small 
cover  upon  their  flank  ;  and,  by  a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire,  entirely  discon- 
certed their  attempt.  This  was  the  last  struggle  of  the  enemy,  who,  astonished 
and  discouraged,  now  precipitately  retreated  from  the  field  of  battle,  which  was 
covered  with  carnage. 

It  was  generally  considered  that  no  one  more  prominently  contribut- 
ed to  this  glorious  result  than  Col.  Ross  ;  nor  was  the  most  gratifying 
reward  withheld  from  him.  Our  late  most  gracious  Sovereign,  with  his 
accustomed  attention  to  merit,  appointed  him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp. 

He  shared  in  all  the  toils,  privations,  and  combats  of  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  Corunna,  under  Sir  John  Moore.  Thence  he  embarked 
for  Portugal.  Subsequently,  in  several  minor  affairs,  he  invariably 
displayed  the  same  exemplary  conduct. 

We  next  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  in  the  great  battle  of  Vit- 
toriaj  and  again,  in  the  same  command  in  the  splendid  victory  of  the 
Pyrenees.  It  was  his  brigade  of  the  fourth  division,  which  repulsed 
with  such  signal  triumph  the  most  desperate  charges  executed  by 
Soult's  army. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  contest,*'  says  the  then  Marquess  of  Wellington,  "  the 
gallant  fourth  division,  which  has  been  so  frequently  distinguished  in  the  army, 
surpassed  their  former  good  conduct ;  every  regiment  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
and  the  40th,  7th,  20th,  and  23d,  four  different  times.  Their  officers  set  them 
the  example,  and  Major.  Gen.  Hoss  had  two  horses  shot  under  him." 

The  following  letter  to  a  near  relative,  written  on  that  occasion,  is 
characteristic  of  his  frank  nature  and  amiable  qualities. 

Heights  above  Eschalar  in  the  Pyrennees,  Augt.  5th,  1813. 
My  dear  Ned, — Since  my  last,  I  have  not  been  eating  the  bread  of  idleness, 
nor  has  the  grass  grown  much  under  my  feet.    On  the  18th  ult.  having  com- 
pleted matters  for  our  friends  the  Dons,'  towards  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Pam- 
plona, we  withdrew  from  that  place  and  marched  towards  the  frontier,  taking 
post  near  Koncesvalles,  famous  for  feats  in  the  days  of  chivalry.    Our  division, 
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(Sir  Lowry  Cole's,)  with  two  other  brigades  and  some  Spaniards,  occupied  that 
and  some  neighbouring  posts.  Soult  having  been  sent  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace 
of  Vittoria,  bringing  with  him  strong  reinforcements,  attacked  us  on  the  25th  ult. 
and  after  a  hard  day's  fight,  by  dint  of  superior  numbers,  obliged  us  to  retire, 
which  was  safely  effected,  not  without  bloody  nmcs,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pamplona  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  In  the  business  of  the  25th,  our  (the 
20tb,)  loss  was  considerable.  Old  Wallace,  Bent,  Oakley,  Crockott,  Walker, 
Smith,  all  whom,  I  believe,  you  know,  Champagne  Thompson,  wounded. 
Buist,  the  adjutant,  killed,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  (serjeants,  rank  and  file) 
killed  and  wounded. 

"  On  the  following  day,  Soult  made  his  grand  push  for  the  relief  of  Pamplona, 
at  about  eleven  o'clock,  attacking  the  right  and  left  of  the  position  held  by  our 
division.  His  attack  was  conducted  with  great  vigour,  but  without  success; 
oar  push  with  the  bayonet  wherever  the  enemy  gained  a  post,  was  irresistible : 
at  length,  finding  himself  foiled  in  every  attempt,  after  a  very  considerable  loss, 
not  less,  certainly,  than  from  two  to  three  thousand  men,  he  retired,  and  on  the 
30th  was  in  full  retreat.  From  that  to  the  2d,  our  pursuit  was  equally  hot ; 
the  number  of  prisoners  taken  will  probably  amount  to  three  or  four  thousand ; 
the  total  loss  of  the  French,  from  the  period  of  re-entering  Spain  until  the  2d, 
when  they  returned  to  France,  is  estimated  to  be  from  16  to  17,000  men,  add 
to  which,  the  complete  cow  under  which  their  army  is,  being  twice  defeated, 
and  latterly  under  the  command  of  the  best  general  in  the  French  army,  sent 
for  the  express  purpose,  with  fresh  troops,  to  thrash  us.  The  latter  proceedings 
are  more  glorious,  and  in  their  consequences  more  eventful  than  the  brilliant 
business  of  the  21st  of  June  at  Vittoria. 

"  Poor  Falls,  my  aide-de-camp,  was  wouuded  on  the  28th,  not,  I  trust,  dan- 
gerously,—old  M'Kenzie  killed  the  same  day.  Bainbridge,  Jackson,  Lewis 
Murray,  wounded ;  one  hundred  and  one  (serjeants,  rank  and  file)  killed  and 
wounded. 

"  On  the  1st  and  2d  of  August,  we  were  again  at  them.  On  the  first  day, 
Fitsgerald  had  one  of  his  fingers  knocked  off.  On  the  2d,  Wanehope,  (Lieut.- 
Colonel,)  had  his  thigh  broken ;  Lutyen,  his  elbow  grazed  ;  Rotton,  has  a  ball 
in  his  thigh;  and  a  younster,  son  to  a  Cork  gentleman,  Wrixon,  killed.  John 
Bull  has  had  enough  for  his  money.  We  (20th,)  have  lost  killed  and  wounded 
altogether  263,  (serjeants,  rank  and  file.)    I  am  perfectly  well." 

In  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Wellington's  dispatch,  announcing  the 
proceedings  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter,  the  Duke  expresses  how 
much  he  was  indebted  to  the  Major-General.  In  bis  account  of  the 
decisive  overthrow  of  the  enemy  at  Orthez,  Lord  Wellington  again 
declares — 

"  His  warm  approbation  of  the  exertions  of  the  gallant  General  (Ross),  of 
whose  services,"  he  says,  "  he  was  unfortunately  deprived  very  early  in  the 
battle." 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Major-Gen.  Ross,  coni- 
municating  the  events  of  the  day.  It  likewise  furnishes  a  strong  in- 
stance of  the  force  of  conjugal  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  wife, 
sustaining  her  through  danger,  fatigue,  and  privation,  to  the  side  of 
her  wounded  husband. 

St.  Jean  de  Lute,  March  12th,  1814, 
"  My  dear  Ned, — You  will  be  happy  to  find  that  the  hit  I  got  in  the  chorw 
is  likely  to  prove  of  mere  temporary  inconvenience.  I  am  doing  remarkably 
well,  and  trust  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  be  again  equal  to  the  fijjht.  My  letter 
to  Eliza,  which  she  sent  to  you,  will  have  reached  you,  I  hope,  in  time  to  quiet 
your  apprehensions  respecting  me ;  she  is  now  at  my  elbow,  having  on  the  re- 
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ceipt  of  mine,  mounted  her  mule,  and  in  the  midst  of  rain,  hall,  wind,  and  all 
the  et  cetera*  of  bad  weather,  set  off  from  Bilboa  for  this  place  which  she  reach- 
ed early  the  fifth  day,  a  distance  between  eighty  and  ninety  miles,  over  snowy 
mountains  and  bad  roads.  Her  anxiety  and  spirit  carried  her  through,  enabling 
her  to  l>ear  the  fatigue  without  suffering  from  cold  or  bad  weather.  Our  little 
boy  is  left  at  Bilboa  with  his  nurse ;  he  is  an  uncommon  fine  fellow,  and  would 
hold  hard  fight  with  the  King  of  Rome.  He  and  his  establishment  are  to  join 
us  as  soon  as  the  weather  admits  of  movement  by  water. 

"  I  was  wounded  early  in  the  affair  of  the  27th,  so  that  I  personally  could  be 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  which  were  highly  advan- 
tageous to  us.  The  Gaiette  has  ere  this  supplied  you  with  every  information. 
The  desertion  in  the  French  army  has  been  very  extensive." 

Though  scarcely  recovered  from  the  wound  thus  alluded  to,  he  was 
soon  after  selected  by  Lord  Wellington  to  command  a  detached  corps 
against  the  central  estates  of  North  America.  The  particulars  of  this 
service  have  been  often  before  the  public.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Major-General's'1  dispatch  to  Earl  Bat  hurst,  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

"  My  Lord,  «*  30th  August,  1814. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  communicate  to  your  Lordship,  that  on  the  night  of 
the  24th  instant,  after  defeating  the  army  of  the  United  States  on  that  day,  the 
troops  under  my  command  entered  and  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton On  the  opposite  bank  of  that  river  the  enemy  was  discovered 

strongly  posted  on  very  commanding  heights  formed  in  two  lines,  his  advance 
Occupying  a  fortified  house,  which,  with  artillery,  covered  the  bridge  over  the 
eastern  branch,  across  which  the  British  troops  had  to  pass.  A  broad  and  straight 
road,  leading  from  the  bridge  to  Washington,  ran  through  the  enemy's  position, 

which  was  carefully  defended  by  artillery  and  riflemen  His  first  line 

giving  way  was  driven  on  the  second,  which,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  attack 
of  the  bayonet  and  a  well-directed  discharge  of  rockets,  got  into  confusion,  and 

fled,  leaving  the  British  masters  of  the  field  The  euemy's  army, 

amounting  to  eight  or  nine  thousand  men,  with  three  or  four  hundred  cavalry, 

was  under  the  command  of  General  Winder  His  artillery,  ten*  pieces 

of  which  fell  into  our  hands,  were  commanded  by  Commodore  Barney,  who  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The  artillery  I  directed  to  be  destroyed.  Hav- 
ing halted  for  a  short  time,  I  determined  to  march  upon  Washington,  and 
reached  that  city  at  eight  o'clock  that  night."  ....  "  Sanguine,"  (he  says  in 
conclusion,)  "in  hoping  for  the  approbation  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  and  of  his  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops  under 
my  command,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

'»  Robert  lloss." 

At  Bladensburg,  the  General,  as  usual,  was  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  field.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  as  was  again  the  case  at  his 
entrance  that  night  into  the  enemy's  capital.  The  following  is  from  a 
private  letter  of  his  written  on  the  occasion. 

"  My  dear  Ned, — As  the  Gazette  announcing  the  despatches  will  give  you 
a  full  account  of  our  proceedings,  I  shall  only  state  here,  that  so  unexpected 
was  our  entry  and  capture  of  Washington;  and  so  confident  was  Maddison  of 
the  defeat  of  our  troops,  that  he  had  prepared  a  supper  for  the  expected  con- 
querors; and  when  our  advanced  party  entered  the  President's  house,  they 
found  a  table  laid  with  forty  covers.    The  fare,  however,  which  was  intended 
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for  Jonathan  was  voraciously  devoured  by  John  Bull;  and  the  health  of  the 

Prince  Regent  aud  success  to  his  Majesty's  arms  by  sea  and  land,  was  drunk  in 
the  best  wines,  Maddison  having  taken  to  his  heels  and  ensured  his  safety  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  by  causing  the  bridge  to  be  broken  down" 

The  following  extract  of  a  dispatch  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
from  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  who  commanded  the  naval  force 
on  this  expedition,  is  an  additional  testimonial  to  the  military  reputation 
of  the  Major-general. 

"On  combined  services  such  as  wc  have  been  engaged  in,  it  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  find  myself  united  with  so  able  and  experienced  an  officer 
as  Major-Gen.  Ross  in  whom  are  blended  those  qualities  so  essential  to  promote 
success  where  co-operation  between  the  two  services  becomes  necessary  ;  aud  I 
have  much  satisfaction  in  noticing  the  unanimity  which  prevailed  between  the 
army  and  navy,  as  1  have  also  in  stating  to  their  Lordships,  that  Major-Gen. 
Ross  has  expressed  his  full  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  seamen, 
and  marines,  acting  with  die  army." 

About  a  fortnight  elapsed  from  the  time  the  British  troops  quitted 
Washington,  before  any  particular  movement  took  place  ;  when,  on  the 
12th  of  Sept.,  they  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Baltimore  ;  but  this  day 
proved  fatal  to  the  best  hopes  of  the  British  force  by  the  death  of  its 
brave  commander,  who,  while  recouuoitering,  regardless  of  his  per- 
sonal safety,  exposed  himself  to  the  aim  of  the  enemy's  riflemen,  and 
fell  gloriously,  universally  lamented.  In  less  than  an  hour  subse- 
quently, a  detached  corps  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  6,000  men,  were 
totally  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  with  a  considerable  loss  in  guns 
and  prisoners-  The  sequel  of  that  service  we  may  on  some  future 
opportunity  advert  to. 

"Thus  fell," says  the  despatch  of  hi<  successor  in  the  command,  (Col.  Brooke), 
"  at  an  early  age,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  profession;  one  who, 
whether  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  a  brigade,  or  corps,  had  alike  displayed  the 
talents  of  command  ;  who  was  not  less  beloved  in  his  private,  than  enthusiasti- 
cally admired  in  his  public  character,  and  whose  only  fault,  if  it  may  be  deemed 
so,  was  an  excess  of  gallantry,  enterprise,  aud  devotion  to  the  service.  If  ever 
it  were  permitted  to  a  soldier  to  lament  those  who  fell  iu  battle,  we  may,  indeed, 
in  this  instance,  claim  the  melancholy  privilege  " 

In  Adm.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrrane's  dispatch,  announcing  this  fatal 
event,  he  thus  expresses  himself  :— 

-  It  is  a  tribute  due  to  the  memory  of  this  gallant  and  respected  officer,  to 
pause  in  my  relation,  while  I  lament  the  loss  that  His  Majesty's  service  and  the 
army,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments,  have  sustained  by  his 
death.  The  unanimity,  the  real  which  he  manifested  on  every  occasion  while  I 
had  the  honour  of  serving  with  him,  gave  life  and  ease  to  the  most  arduous  un- 
dertakings—too heedless  of  his  personal  security  in  the  field,  his  devotion  to  the 
care  and  honour  of  his  army  has  caused  the  termination  of  his  valuable  life."' 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  had  directed  the  insignia  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  to  be  sent  to  Gen.  Ross,  whose  death  previous  to 
their  arrival  caused  them  to  be  returned.  The  Prince,  with  his  usual 
condescension  and  peculiar  good  taste,  commanded  them  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  with  his  Royal  permission  that 
the  family  designation  should  henceforth  be  "  Ross  of  Bladensburg." 
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During  the  life  of  Gen.  Ross,  many  testimonials  of  attachment  and 
esteem  had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  regiment,  the  20th  foot ; 
amongst  others,  a  very  valuable  sword,  upon  which  was  an  appropriate 
inscription.  When  the  tidings  of  his  death  first  reached  that  regiment, 
they  were  received  with  the  deepest  and  most  general  regret  by  both 
officers  and  men,  and  as  a  mark  of  grief  for  his  loss,  and  respect  for  his 
memory,  each  officer  and  private  in  the  regiment  voluntarily  and  at 
their  individual  expense,  assumed  the  badge  of  military  mourning, — 
crape  round  the  arm. 

His  body  was  interred  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
sense  of  his  merit,  by  causing  the  erection,  at  their  own  expense,  of 
a  handsome  monument.  Another  memorial  of  a  yet  more  costly  and 
durable  nature,  has  been  raised  on  the  family  estate,  in  Downshire,  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  in  conjunction  with  the  officers  who  served 
under  him  in  America,  and  those  of  the  20th  regiment — the  latter 
corps,  not  confining  the  expression  of  their  respect  for  his  memory  to  a 
temporary  badge  of  mourning,  having  subscribed  several  days  pay 
towards  this  object.  A  similar,  but  still  more  honourable  record  to 
his  fame,  has  been  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at  the  national 
expense,  and  by  desire  of  the  King. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  policy  of  the  measures  adopted  after 
gaining  possession  of  Washington,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  was 
immense ;  it  has  been  estimated  bv  competent  judges  at  2,000,0001. 
sterling.  This  included  large  depots  of  naval  and  military  stores,  a 
new  forty-six  min  frigate  ready  for  sea,  a  twenty  gun  ship,  200  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  20,000  stand  of  small  arms:  100  sail  of  merchantmen, 
fully  freighted  with  cargoes,  were  also  surrendered  at  the  same  time  at 
Alexandria.  Whatever  is  deducted  from  the  resources  of  an  enemy, 
is  so  much  gained  in  the  balance. 

The  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  unanimously  voted 
to  Gen.  Ross.  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  Air.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  other  distinguished 
leaders  of  contending  parties,  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  a  fervent  strain  of  encomium  on  the  character  of  this  lamented 
officer :  and  in  the  Prince  Regent's  speech,  on  opening  the  autumnal 
Parliament  of  1814,  his  Royal  Highness  was  graciously  pleased  to 
select  the  operations  in  the  Chesapeake,  executed  under  the  orders  of 
Gen.  Ross,  as  a  fitting  topic  of  congratulation  to  the  nation. 

More  fortunate  than  Moore,  and  not  less  so  than  Woolfb,  Ross 
was  a  complete  resemblance  of  them  in  accomplishment,  amiability, 
gentleness,  bravery,  and  professional  skill.  To  descend  into  vague, 
fulsome,  or  undeserved  panegyric,  is  not  consistent  with  our  plan.  We 
have  stated  unadorned  facts  ;  there  are  many  scarcely  less  commemo- 
rative of  the  merit  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  which  our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  insert.  But  the  testimonies  we  have  enumerated 
will  live  in  the  national  annals  of  military  fame,  when  any  thing  that 
might  emanate  from  our  ephemeral  praise  would  be  forgotten. 
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» 

BY    LI  LIT.   HENRY   JtAPER,   R.  ». 

It  is  nut  generally  known  that  the  most  ready  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  distance  of  a  vessel,  or  other  object,  when  seen  beyond  the  ho- 
rizon, and  when  a  given  part  of  its  height  is  concealed  by  the  curva- 
ture of  the  earth,  is  furnished  by  the  table  of  Dip  in  the  works  on 
Navigation.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do,  is  to  add  to  the  dip  corres- 
ponding to  the  height  of  the  eye,  that  corresponding  to  the  height  of 
the  concealed  part  of  the  object ;  the  result  increased  by  one-fifth  of 
itself,  is  the  distance  of  the  obj  ect  in  nautical  miles. 

Example. — From  the  quarter  deck  of  a  frigate,  a  two-decker  is  seen  courses 
down  ;  that  is,  her  main-yard  is  seen  in  a  line  with  the  horizon ;  required  the  dis- 
tance between  the  vessels. 

Dip  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  eye,  about  20  feet    .    .    4'  17" 
Ditto       to  the  height  of  the  main-yard,  about  80  feet       8  34 


12  51 

One  fifth  of  the  sum        2  34 


Distance  about  15$  miles    .  .       15  25 

If  the  vessel  or  object  appears  exactly  on  the  horizon,  its  distance  is 
the  dip  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  spectator  increased  as  before 
by  one- fifth. 

This  employment  of  the  table  of  dip  will  be  found  of  considerable 
use  in  ascertaining  the  distance  of  a  light-house  at  night.  This  is 
found,  as  in  the  foregoing  example,  by  adding  to  the  dip  corresponding 
to  the  height  of  the  light  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  dip  corres- 
ponding to  the  height  of  that  part  of  the  rigging  from  which  it  is  first 
seen  in  the  horizon,  or  to  which  it  can  be  brought  down  till  it  disap- 
pears, the  sum  being  increased  by  one-fifth.  Thus,  for  example,  <a 
ship  coming  up  Channel,  makes  the  Lizard  lights  from  a  part  of  the 
rigging  forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  the  height  of  these 
lights  above  high-water  mark  is  223  feet,*  and  the  distance  deduced 
accordingly  is  found  to  be  24  miles. 

The  distance  thus  found  is  at  once  ascertained  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  accuracy  in  cases  where  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  by  affect- 
ing the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  might  render  it  impossible  to  form  any 
correct  estimate  of  its  distance,  and  when  in  consequence  the  position 
of  a  vessel,  determined  by  reference  to  it,  must  be  very  erroneous. 

As  the  dip  is  not  given  in  the  table  for  a  height  exceeding  100  feet, 
it  will  be  proper  to  show  how  it  may  be  calculated  for  any  other  height. 
This  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  table,  on  the  assumption  that  in  . 


*  This  is  the  height  of  the  middle  tier  of  burners,  that  of  the  lower  tier,  which  is  on 
the  eastern  lighthouse,  is  three  feet  less,  ami  that  of  the  upper  tier  three  feet  more.  It 
is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  obtain  the  elevations  of  some  of  the  lighthouses. 
The  height  of  the  lights  in  each  lighthouse,  above  the  level  of  high  water  mark  at  spring 
tides  should  be  inserted  in  the  charts ;  and  if  that  of  the  most  conspicuous  hills  was 
likewise  noted,  a  part  of  the  coast  when  seen  would  be  at  once  identified  without  wait- 
ing to  make  a  partirulnr  point  or  headland. 
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arcs  so  small  as  those  we  are  considering,  the  square  of  the  dip  varies 
as  the  height  of  the  spectator.  But  it  may  be  found  at  once  for  any 
height,  and  with  equal  facility,  by  the  following  rule. 

Rule. — To  the  constant  logarithm  6.4902153,  add  half  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  height  of  the  eye  in  feet ;  the  result  is  the  log.  tangent  of 
the  dip.* 

It  is  sufficient  for  common  purposes  to  employ  five  figures  only. 

Example.— Required  the  dip  at  the  height  of  2 ISO  feel  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Const,  log   6.49021 

i  log.  of  2160    ....  1.66723 

Dip.  49' 24"      .       .       log.  tan.  8.15744 

Hence  also  it  appears  that  at  this  elevation  the  eye  commands  a 
view  over  the  sea  of  forty-nine  miles  and  a  half  in  every  direction, 
independent  of  the  effect  of  refraction,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  will  add 
about  five  more. 

The  proof  that  the  dip  of  the  horizon  is  equal  to  the  arc  intercepted 
between  the  spectator  and  the  horizon,  together  with  that  of  the  rule 
just  given,  is,  for  convenience,  deferred  to  the  latter  part  of  this  paper; 
but  it  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  method  of  deducing  the  apparent 
dip,  which  is  that  given  in  the  tables,  from  the  true  dip,  as  found  by 
the  rule. 

As  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  causes  all  objects  to  appear  ele- 
vated above  their  proper  positions,  the  angular  depression  of  the  hori- 
zon, below  the  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
appears  less  than  it  really  is ;  hence,  in  order  to  deduce  the  apparent 
from  the  calculated  dip,  it  is  necessary  to  subtract  from  the  latter  a 
certain  quantity.  This  quantity,  depending  on  the  degree  of  refractive 
power  of  the  atmosphere,  has  been  found  in  some  cases  to  amount  to 
I  of  the  intercepted  arc  (or  distance  in  miles),  and  in  others  to  be  di- 
minished to  a  <«  >*•  The  mean  of  these  is  about  but  the  quantity 
employed  in  the  tables  of  dip  is  ^  of  the  arc.t  In  many  cases  indeed, 
I  is  deemed  sufficient,  especially  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  and  has 
been  rendered  homogeneous,  by  the  wind  blowing  for  some  time  in  the 
same  direction.  Mendoea  Rios,  in  constructing  his  table  of  "  Dis- 
tances of  the  visible  horizon,"  appears  to  have  employed      which  is 

nearly  the  meau  of  I  and  ~.t 


*  I  was  not  aware  that  so  short  a  rule  for  this  purpose  had  appeared,  antil  this  paper 
was  nearly  completed,  when  1  found  that  Dclatnbre  had  given,  in  his  "  Arc  du  Meri- 
dien,"  a  formula  very  nearly  similar,  but  derived  in  a  different  manner. 

t  Since  the  dip  in  the  tables  is  nine-tenths  of  the  true  dip,  in  reducing  it  back  again 
by  adding  one-tenth  of  the  apparent  dip  to  itself,  one-tenth  of  the  difference,  that  is,  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  whole  will  disappear.  To  obtain,  therefore,  the  true  dip  exactly, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  apparent  dip  by  9,  and  to  multiply  the  quotient  by  10. 

t  It  was  ascertained  by  Bouguer,  when  employed  in  measuring  a  degree  of  tire  me- 
ridian in  Peru,  that  the  horizontal  or  terrestrial  refraction  in  the  torrid  rone,  is  always 
considerably  res*  than  in  colder  climates.— Mem.  de  C  Academic,  173i>,  1749.  Later 
experiments  show  that  it  is  much  influenced  by  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
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The  common  variations  in  the  refraction  will  not  cause  any  very 

considerable  error  in  employing  the  correction ;  but  the  atmosphere 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  "is  frequently  in  such  a  state,  that  objects 
on  or  behind  the  horizon  appear  inverted  ;  and  land,  which  at  other 
times  is  invisible,  appears  raised  in  the  air  considerably  above  the 
horizon.  Some  of  these  appearances  take  place  during  particular  winds, 
or  before  rain  ;  others  when  a  fog  is  behind  the  horizon.  An  unusual 
state  of  the  horizontal  refraction  is  often  indicated  by  a  glassy  and 
broken  appearance  of  the  horizon,  and  of  objects  near  it.  Partial  eva- 
poration is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  these  singular  appear- 
ances, but  it  seems  inadequate  to  explain  their  great  variety.*  No 
means  have  yet  been  devised  for  making  an  allowance,  in  such  cases,  for 
the  effect  of  horizontal  refraction  ;  at  sea,  however,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  uniform  over  a  large  extent  of  surface,  or  near  the  shore  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  correction  before  given  is  near  enough  for 
common  purposes. 

Since  the  refraction  also  brings  on  a  level  with  the  horizon  of  the 
spectator,  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  is  really  below  it, 
the  whole  arc  rendered  apparent  to  the  eye,  will  be  equal  to  the  true 
dip  plus  a  correction,  the  direction  depending  on  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere. In  deducing  therefore  the  whole  visible  distance  by  means 
of  the  dip  in  the  table,  double  this  correction,  or  \  of  the  arc  must  be 
applied. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  distance  of  an  object  whose  height 
is  known,  can  be  determined  by  a  table  of  dip  alone,  as  long  as  the  eye 
can  be  brought  so  low  down  towards  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  to  sink  the 
whole,  or  anv  known  part  of  its  height,  below  the  horizon.  When  this 
cannot  be  done,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mountain  whose  elevation  is  consider- 
able, the  distance  may  be  found  by  means  of  the  angle  subtended  by  that 
part  of  it  which  is  visible  above  the  horizon,  the  altitude  of  the  summit 
being  observed  by  a  quadrant. t  The  distance  is  then  determined  by 
the  following 

Rule. — To  the  log.  co-sine  of  the  dip  corresponding  to  the  height 
of  the  mountain, t  add  the  log.  co-sine  of  the  difference  !>etween 
its  altitude  and  the  dip  of  the  spectator ;  the  result,  deducting 
ten  from  the  index,  is  the  log.  co-sine  of  an  arc,  which  being  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  the  above  mentioned  difference,  according 
as  the  dip  of  the  spectator  is  greater  or  less  than  the  altitude,  gives  the 
distance. 


*  Philos.  Trans*  vols,  IxxXvii.  lxxxilc. 

t  A  case  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  Phipp's  Voyage* 

;  This  logarithm  being  constant  for  the  same  mountain,  serves,  when  once  comput- 
ed, for  all  cases  of  the  same  elevation  ;  for  greater  convenience,  therefore,  the  heights 
of  ti  few  of  the  principal  mountains  for  this  purpose,  with  their  corresponding  loga- 
rithms, are  given.  If  the  height  exceeds  700  feet,  the  log.  co-sine  may  be  found  with 
sufficient  exactness  by  a  table  to  six  decimal  places  ;  or  it  may  be  computed  by 
adding  to  20,921,818,  (the  number  of  feet  in  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth,)  the 
height  of  the  mountain  in  feet,  and  taking  the  log.  of  the  sum  from  the  constant  log. 
17,3205994. 
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This  distance  is  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  spectator,  and  the 
point  where  a  plumb  line  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  meets  tha 
level  of  the  sea. 

Examplf.  J. — The  height  of  the  eye  being  20  feet,  the  summit  of  Mount 
Etna  is  observed  1°  30'  above  the  horizon  ;  required  its  distance. 
IiOfif.  cos.  of  the  dip  of  Mount  Etna  (given  in  page  421)  9.999774 
Diff.  1-  3C/  —  4'  17"  =  1"  26'  log.  cos   9.999864 

2-  20'  Log.  cos.  9.999638 

— 1   *6  subtractive,  because  the  dip  is  less  than  the  alt.   

54  miles,  the  approximate  distance. 


The  distance  thus  found  is  short  of  the  truth,  because  the  altitude 
observed  is  greater  than  the  true  altitude  from  the  effect  of  refraction. 
The  error  will  be  in  most  instances  but  a  small  fractional  part  of  the 
whole  distance,  but  it  will  become  more  considerable  as  the  angle  un- 
der which  the  object  is  seen  is  diminished. 

By  correcting  the  altitude  for  the  effect  of  refraction,  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  approximate  distance  just  found,  and  employing  the 
true  dip  of  the  spectator,  a  very  near  approximation  will  be  obtained. 
The  manner  of  correcting  the  altitude  is  evident  from  the  considera- 
tion that  the  horizon  is  raised,  by  the  effect  of  refraction,  one-tenth  of 
the  dip,  or  26'  in  this  case,  hence  on  this  account  the  angle  observed 
is  too  small ;  while  the  summit  is  raised  one-tenth  of  the  whole  arc,  or 
5'  30",  on  which  account  it  is  too  great,  therefore  the  true  altitude  is 
l;  30'  +  26" —  5'  30",  or  1°  24'  56";  employing  this  altitude,  and 
4'  43"  for  the  dip,  we  have  the  constant  log,  as  before  .  9. 9997 74 
Diff.  f  20-  12"  loa*.  cos   9.999382 

T  17  Log.  cos.  9.999656 

1  20  subtractive,  as  before.  — 

_____  - 

Answer  57  miles,  which  will  be  very  near  the  truth. 


This  nicety  in  the  correction  of  the  altitude,  is,  however,  of  much 
less  consequence  than  it  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  ;  for  a  given  error 
in  the  observed  altitude,  does  not  vitiate  the  result  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  error.  This  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  operation,  and 
appears  likewise  from  the  preceding  example. 

If  the  altitude,  when  corrected,  is  equal  to  the  dip  of  the  spectator, 
the  distance  is  the  dip  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  mountain. 

It  may  happen  when  the  object  is  distant,  that  the  altitude  is  so 
small  as"  to  be  less  than  the  tenth  of  the  arc  which  should  be  sub- 
tracted from  it,  in  which  case  the  altitude  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
tenth  of  the  arc.  When  this  occurs,  it  shows  that  the  object  is  really 
below  the  horizon,  and  is  visible  only  from  the  effect  of  refraction,  and 
the  sum  of  the  dip  of  the  spectator  and  the  altitude  must  now  be 
employed  instead  of  their  difference. 
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Some  of  the  principal  elevations  with  the  log.  co-sine  of  the  dip 
corresponding  to  each  are  here  inserted.* 


Bonnet  Pointu,  Island  of  Bourbon,  (height  12,407  feet)  log.  .  9.999741 
Peak  of  Teneriffe  (12,172)       .       .       .  .      .  .9.999747 

Mount  Etna  (10,885)   9.999774 

Mount  Parmesan,  Banca  (10,039)   9-999792 

Pico,  Azores  (7913)   9.999836 

St.  Antonio,  Cape  Verds  (7398)   9.999846 

Mount  Athos  (6774)   9.999859 

Pico  Ruivo,  Madeira  (6188)   9.999872 

Mount  Ida  (5800)    9.999879 

Black  Mountain,  Cephalonia  (5382)   9.999888 

Volcano,  Guadaloupe  (5108)    9.999894 

Table  Mountain,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (3904)  ....  9.999910 
Mount  Vesuvius  (3878)  .  .  .  9.999920 

Diana's  Peak,  St.  Helena  (2687)   9.999944 

Mount  St.  Peter,  Ascension  (2217)    9.999954 


Rock  of  Gibraltar  (1437)   9.999970 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  computation  of  these  logarithms,  when 
the  elevation  is  small,  since  an  error  in  the  sixth  place  of  decimals 
may,  in  such  cases,  cause  an  error  of  one  mile  in  the  distance.  The 
error,  if  at  all  considerable,  may  be  at  once  detected ;  for  if  we  sup- 
pose the  spectator  to  recede  from  the  mountain,  so  far  as  to  bring  its 
summit  on  the  horizon,  then  his  distance  from  it  will  be,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  the  sum  of  the  two  dips,  and  therefore  the  rule  worked 
out  on  the  supposition  that  the  altitude  is  equal  to  nothing,  ought,  if 
the  logarithm  is  correct,  to  give  the  sum  of  the  two  dips  ; — not  exactly, 
indeed,  because  the  tables  in  common  use  are  not  capable  of  express- 
ing the  slow  variations  of  the  co-sines  of  small  arcs  with  sufficient 
accuracy. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  rule  is  merely  a  simplification  of  the 
general  formula,  on  the  supposition  that  the  height  of  the  spectator  is 
small,  and  it  will  accordingly  be  found  sufficiently  accurate  in  this 
respect,  for  ail  purposes  on  board  ship. 

If  the  eye  is  elevated  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  it  will  be  necessary,  where  accuracy  is  required,  to  apply  a 
correction,  which  will  become  of  more  consequence  as  the  distance  of 
the  object  decreases.  This  may  be  effected  by  adding  to  the  log.  co- 
sine found  by  the  rule,  the  log.  of  the  radius  of  the  earth  increased 
by  the  height  of  the  eye,  and  subtracting  from  the  sum,  the  constant 
log.  7  •32051)94.  An  accurate  result  will  thus  be  obtained  with  less 
.  trouble  than  by  having  recourse  to  the  complete  solution. 

Example  II. — From  a  height  of  1 100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  moun- 
tain of  equal  elevation  with  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  subtends  an  angle  of  30 
(when  corrected)  ;  required  its  distance. 

■  >   ■  '■  ■  ■■  n  ...  —  — 

*  These  heights  are  taken  from  M.  Perrot's  Tableau  Comparatif  des  Montagues, 
1828,  with  the  exception  of  Cephalonia,  which  is  according  to  the  plate  published  by 
Smith,  in  1825. 
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The  dip  to  It 00  feet,  as  found  by  the  rule,  is  35'  15" 

Logarithm  given  for  GibralUr  .  9.999970 
35'  15  '  —  30'  =  5'  15"  log.  cos.  9.999999 


Approximate  arc  AQf  log.  cos.  .  .  .  9.999969 
Radius  +  1100  feet  log   7.320622 


7.320591 
Const,  log.  7.320599 

21'  Log.  cos.  9.999992 

5  15  additive.   


26  15  the  true  distance  required. 


The  first  result  (4(K)  would  have  given  the  distance  45  miles,  which 
shows  the  necessity  in  this  case  of  proceeding  with  the  operation. 
The  demonstrations  are  subjoined. 

The  dip,  or  angular  depression  of  the  horizon,  is  equal  to  the  angle  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  measured  by  the  arc,  intercepted  between  the  spec- 
tator and  the  horizon. 


Let  AB  be  the  surface  of  the  earth,  C  the  ceutre,  E  the  place  of  the  eye. 
From  E  draw  a  tangent  to  the  surface,  and  the  point  B,  where  it  touches  the 
curve,  will  be  in  the  visible  horizon  of  the  spectator  at  E.  Draw  EH  parallel 
to  a  tangent  at  E,  join  CBy  and  produce  it  to  meet  EH  in  Hy  then  the  angle 
HEB  is  the  angular  depression  of  the  horizon,  corresponding  to  the  height 
AE  ;  and  since  CEH,  HEB,  are  two  right  angled  triangles,  having  a  common 
angle  EHB,  the  angle  HEB  is  equal  to  ECB,  which  is  measured  by  the  arc 
AB. 

If  an  object,  as  a  mountain,  be  seen  beyond  the  horizon  as  at  A'M,  the  dip  cor- 
respond ing  to  that  part  A'K,  which,  falling  below  the  line  EB  produced,  is 
concealed  from  the  spectator  at  £,  is  equal  to  the  arc  A'B,  hence  the  whole  arc 
AA'  is  the  sum  of  the  two  dips. 
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The  Rule  for  finding  the  dip  is  thus  deduced. 
Let  CA       R,  AE  —  k,  the  arc  AB  =  a,   then   EB8  =  CE%  —  CB»t 

=  (R  +  hf  -  R*  =  {2Rh  +  n 
To  adapt  this  to  logarithmic  computation,  put  it  under  the  form 

h*      +  let  m  =        and  we  have 

EB  m). 
tan.  «  — :         ~  — 

Now,  (1  +  f»)  «s  2J*  j"  *  and  since  *  is  always,  even  in  the  case  of  high 

mountains,  small  with  respect  to  2R,  the  ratio  of  L-  to   -   approaches 

very  nearly  to  a  ratio  of  equality,  and  therefore  no  sensible  error  will  arise  in 
putting  in  for  1  +  m,  hence 


tan  a 


putting  this  into  logarithms,  and  adding  10  for  the  tabular  index, 

log.  tan.  «  =  i  log.  k  +  {i  (log-  2  +  ar.  co.  log-  R  +  10)  }  , 

the  term  in  the  parenthesis  being  a  constant  quantity  for  any  particular  value  of 
R.  Taking  R  —  2092 UU 8,  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth  in  feet,  this 
quantity  becomes  C.4902 153,  which  is  the  rule.  #  .  . 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  error  arising  from  the  rejection  ot  unity  in  tue 
term  (1  +  m)  is  almost  nothing,  since  it  amounts  only  to  neglecting  one  loot 
in  the  quotient  of  the  earth's  diameter  in  feet  divided  by  the  height  ot  the  spec- 
tator.   In  a  height  of  four  miles,  the  error  introduced  will  be  about  2  .7. 

If  the  dip  is  measured  by  an  instrument,  allowance  being  made  for  retraction, 
he  height  is  determined  from  the  equation. 

\  log.  h  =  log.  tan.  a  —  const,  lop. 

Since  tin.  «  ~  J  and  2  and  R  are  constant,  tan.  «  x  J  h,or  tnn.8. 

cc  A;  and  since  when  the  arc  is  small,  it  may  be  taken  for  Us  tangent, ec  h; 
that  is,  the  square  of  the  clip  varies  as  the  height  of  the  spectator. 

The  proof  of  the  second  rule  is  deferred  to  the  next  Number,  in 
which  also  will  be  given  another  case  if  it  can  he  prepared  m  time. 


*  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  one  decree  on  the  equator  contain,  6( >G,9 .  fa 
thorns,  „hk:h  wa»  the  me^ure  employed  in  the  tnSn<mietnral  survey.  ^lu^ 
radius  i»  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  supposing  the  earth  to  he  a  .split-  e     lf  ™ ^  ,Y 
the  radius  (K  )  of  the  spheroid.  K' beme;  found  from  the  eqnauon  n 
where  «  is  the  Wmajor  ax.s,  c  the  dilfcrence  of  the  senn-a.es,  ami  Ml £  ^ 
then,  a,  the  radius  of  Curvature  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  ^^tS^ 
come  out  too  small.     If  a'  =  the  corresponding  arc  ot  the  spheroid,  then  uu.  a 

:  :  J  QA\  ;  ^  hence  tan.  «  =  tan.  «'  V  ~,  which  is  a  near  ralue  of 

the  dip  on  the  sphere 'computed  from  the  radius  of  the  spheuud,  "W^™^ 
finite  £c  of  the  spheroid  to  differ  m^nsibly  from  the  arc  of  a  cuclc  descr.bcd  with 
~  the  given  latitude. 
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Proceeding  from  Baden  to  8trasburg  by  u  small  detour  along;  the 
Friburg  road,  the  traveller  will  pass  the  village  of  Saasbach,  five 
leagues  from  the  former  place,  and  seven  from  Strasburg.  Out  of  this 
village  a  bye-road  ou  the  left,  some  five  or  six  hundred  yards  in  length, 
will  conduct  him  to  a  small  eminence,  on  which  is  the  monument  of 
Marshal  Turenne.  A  triangular  stone,  about  four  feet  high,  placed 
here  at  some  distant  period,  has  on  its  three  sides,  in  French,  Latin, 
and  German  this  inscription — *'  Here  Turenne  was  kilted  t" 

The  oak  tree  under  which  he  fell,  was  long  religiously  preserved  ;  it 
is  now  a  leafless  trunk,  of  large  dimension,  but  rotten  to  the  core.  '  The 
young  Dowager  Stephanie,  daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  re- 
quested that  some  ivy  might  be  trained  around  it.  But  neither  this 
ornamental  prop,  nor  the  more  stable  one  which  has  been  -added,  can 
save  it  long  from  mouldering  into  dust.  "  Visiting  the  tombs  of 
heroes,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  is  more  interesting,  as  well  as  more 
instructive,  than  the  finest  prospects  in  nature." 

For  a  long  time  Turenne  was  considered  the  beau-ideal  of  tactitians. 
And  though  events  of  a  more  decisive  and  vast  character  may  now  have 
cast  the  actions  of  his  life  somewhat  into  the  shade,  he  still  occupies, 
and  will  ever  occupy,  a  most  conspicuous  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice  taut  Bonaparte  was  desirous  (at  least  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  strain  of  his  criticisms)  to  depreciate  it.  On 
the  score  of  rivality,  the  late  Kmperor  was  not  magnanimous. 

Turenne  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Marshal  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 
The  year  following  he  was  defeated  at  Mariendal.  Three  months  later 
he  avenged  himself  by  winning  the  battle  of  Norlingden.  In  1646,  he 
effected  that  famous  junction  of  the  French  and  Swedish  armies,  which 
forced  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  sue  for  peace.  The  latter  having  broken 
the  treaty,  was  again  defeated  by  the  Viscount  Turenne,  and  driven 
from  his  dominions. 

Unsuccessful  during  the  civil  .wars  at  Rhetel,  in  1655  he  gained 
the  battle  of  the  Downs,  overrunning,  in  following  up  this  achieve- 
ment, almost  all  Flanders,  and  compelling  Spain  to  conclude  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  Ou  this  he  was  made  Marshal-General  of  the 
Royal  camps  and  armies. 

lie  appears  to  have  entertained  the  ambition  of  succeeding  to  the 
dignity  of  Constable  of  Prance.  W  ith  this  view,  as  is  supped,  he 
abjured,  in  1668,  the  Protestant  for  the  Catholic  persuasion,  the  lutter 
being  the  religion  of  the  State.  But  if  this  were  his  motive,  it  was 
not  successful.  In  1672,  he  commanded  against  Holland,  took  *  forty 
towns  in  twenty-two  days,  drove  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  quite  to 
Berlin,  succeeded  in  five  general  actions  or  great  affairs,  and  with 
30,000  men,  obliged  the  Imperialists,  70,000  strong,  to  repass  the 
Rhine.  This  campaign  presents  some  of  the  most  ably  conceived  move- 
ments on  record  in  military  history.  He  then  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
pursued  Mantecuculi  to  Saspacb,  near  the  town  of  Acherent,  when, 
having  ascended  an  eminence  to  reconnoitre*  he  was  killed  by  ft  can- 
n on- ball,  July  27th,  167<>,  aged  64.  All  France,  we  are  told,  lamented 
the  loss  of  this  great  man,  whose  generosity  and  modesty,  joined  to  his 
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military  virtues  and  the  noblest  qualities,  made  him  admired  through- 
out all  Europe. 

It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  he  had  from  his  tender  years  a  pre- 
dominant love  for  truth.  He  detested  thut  policy  which,  to  succeed 
in  its  designs,  employed  dissimulation,  lying  or  deceiving.  This  cha- 
racter runs  through  all  his  letters,  instructions,  or  memoirs.  His  re- 
putation of  being  strictly  faithful  to  his  word,  was  so  well  established, 
that  most  of  the  Princes  of  Germany  treated  with  him  without  taking 
any  guarantee.  The  Swiss,  Dutch,  English,  and  Swedes,  it  is  affirmed, 
thought  themselves  secure  if  he  hud  given  them  a  promise  ;  he  was 
very  reluctant  to  give  one  without  being  convinced  that  he  was  able  to 
perform  it ;  and  rather  than  come  under  engagements  he  wis  afraid 
be  could  not  fulfil,  he  has  been  known  to  run  the  risk  of  provoking 
the  minister,  displeasing  the  king,  and  of  even  seeing  himself  deserted 
by  his  troops. 

In  his  manners  and  conduct  in  society  and  private  life,  he  was 
simple,  direct,  and  without  art ;  as  he  also  was  in  the  transacting  of 
public  affairs.  Living,  as  he  did,  in  the  very  region  of  intrigue,  these 
characteristics  seemed  the  more  amiable  and  remarkable.  At  one 
time,  when  it  was  an  object  of  some  contending  coterie  of  court  faction 
to  know  the  state  of  a  pending  negotiation  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
a  ladv  of  high  rank,  beauty,  and  fascinating  address,  was  employed  to 
gain  his  confidence.  She  was  not  unsuccessful,  and  regularly  convey- 
ed to  her  party  the  intelligence  occasionally  drawn  from  the  unsuspect- 
ing Marshal.  When  he  disco*  ered  the  trick  practised  on  him,  he 
made  no  secret  of  it,  ever  after  he  openly  expressed  his  shame  of  the 
weakness  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed ;  and  on  one  occasion,  on 
the  King's  hinting  at  the  circumstance,  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  to  conceal  his  confusion. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  ability  and  the  public  estima- 
tion of  Tureime,  necessitated  his  being  frequently  employed,  iu  spite 
of  the  circumventions  he  had  but  too  often  to  contend  with,  from  the 
egotist  grandees,  priests,  or  ladies,  who  (as  we  are  informed  by  the 
various  concurring  memoirs  of  the  period,)  then  engrossed  rather  too 
large  a  share  of  the  government  of  France,  and  of  its  much  vaunted 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  ministers  were  jealous  of  him,  thwarted 
his  proceedings,  placed  him  often  in  inferior  commands,  or  restricted 
his  successes  ;  and  there  are  unquestionable  instances  of  their  occa- 
sionally endeavouring  (Mazarine  and  Louvois  in  particular)  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  merit  of  his  actions,  in  a  manner  scarcely 
less  flagrant  than  ridiculous.  Iu  his  laRt  campaign,  it  was  afterwards 
ascertained,  that  both  be  and  his  illustrious  opponent,  Montecuculi, 
were  mutually  hampered  or  interfered  with  by  arbitrary  and  ignorant 
orders  from  their  respective  courts.  No  sooner  was  his  death  known 
in  the  camp  of  the  Imperialists,  which  was  immediately  the  case,  by 
means  of  a  deserter,  than  they  resumed  the  offensive.  The  French 
fell  into  confusion,  aud  the  fruits  of  the  previous  series  of  scientific 
combinations  were  soon  totally  lost.  The  operations  which  he  promi- 
nently assisted  in  or  conducted,  extend  over  a  space  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  years.  The  armies  he  commanded  were  comparatively  small  ; 
faults  no  doubt  he  committed,  but  his  genius,  especially  in  a  profound 
application  of  the  rules  of  strategy,  has  been  generally  acknowledged  ; 
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and  in  this  respect,  of  modern  captains  there  are  few,  (with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  Frederic,  Napoleon,  and  Wellington,)  whose 
plans  of  operation  may  be  followed  and  investigated,  with  more  advan- 
tage by  the  military  student. 

The  following  are  amongst  some  incidental  expressions  applicable  to 
our  subject,  from  the  pen  of  the  able  and  acute  Latrille. 

"  It  has  been  observed  of  Turenne,  that  he  was  timid  and  circumspect  in  his 
youth,  and  became  bold  and  enterprising  at  the  age  when  most  men  cease  to  be 
so   There  are  geniuses  which  are  developed  by  study  and  experi- 

ence ;  others,  like  Minerva,  come  armed  at  all  points  into  the  world. 

"  The  example  of  Turenne,  justly  cited  as  a  model  of  wisdom,  appears  to  me 
conclusive  in  favour  of  my  assertions.  History  sufficiently  proves,  that  nothing 
really  memorable  has  ever  been  achieved  without  that  boldness  of  conception, 
that  fearless  rapidity  of  execution,  which  has  invariably  distinguished  command- 
ers of  the  first  order."  (The  author  is  drawing  a  distinction  between  rashness 
and  a  well-judged  audacity.) 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  he  was  contemporary  with  Cromwell ; 
occasionally  an  opponent,  he  was  throughout  the  rival  and  friend  of 
Conde;  and  our  own  Marlborough  received  from  him  his  first  lessons 
in  the  art. 


TO  A  FOUNTAIN. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

* 

Littlf.  stream,  that  pour'st  thy  song, 
Murmuring  as  thou  flow'st  along; 
On  whose  banks  the  blushing  rose 
All  in  wild  luxuriance  blows, 
While  the  little  hare-bell  gay 
Mingles  with  the  flowers  of  May, 
And  the  violets'  deeper  blue 
Shines  like  sapphire  in  the  dew  ; — 
Here,  when  Daphne  late  I  view'd, 
Wandering  near  thy  crystal  flood, 
Doubly  beauteous  didst  thou  seem, 
Daphne's  image  graced  thy  stream. 
Oh,  when  next  she  there  appears, 
Clad  in  charms  that  Venus  wears, 
When  thy  wave  again  reflects 
All  the  beauties  of  the  sex  ; 
Seize,  ah,  seize  the  lovely  prize ! 
As  she  views,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
The  fairest  form  e'er  nature  gave, 
Imprinted  in  thy  glassy  wave ; 
Her  image  then  do  thou  retain, 
Nor  let  the  vagrant  'scape  again. — 
Approaching  now,  I'll  seek  relief, 
To  this,  unburden  all  ray  grief ; 
To  this,  with  bitter  tears  impart 
The  sorrows  of  my  aching  heart ; 
Her  image  shall  partake  the  woes 
I  must  not  to  herself  disclose; 
For  when  it  is  herself  I  seek, 
Alas  !  I  dare  not — cannot  speak ! 

1805. 
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A  hussar's  lifk  on  service. 

St.  Germain's  sur  Adour,  3d  March,  1814. 

Dear  .  So  all  my  well-written  accounts  of  our  military  opera- 
tions, which  we  flattered  ourselves  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
and  my  very  correct  reports  of  our  victories,  which  I  equally  hoped  in- 
terested all  your  and  my  acquaintances,  have  been  thrown  away  upon 
you.  At  least,  I  must  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  when  you  express 
yourself  tired  of  my  "  eternal  martial  epistles,"  and  particularly  as  you 
wish  me,  in  contradistinction  to  their  purport,  to  change  my  theme, 
and  describe  details  respecting  our  more  "  civil"  proceedings,  and  our 
general  mode  of  life  while  "campaigning."  Though  your  inquiries 
into  a  subject  so  personal  are  most  flattering,  still  I  am  not  a  little 
piqued  at  our  dutiful  and  patriotic  endeavours  in  our  "country's  cause" 
being  considered  of  secondary  importance.  Indeed,  was  it  not  that 
one  consideration  neutralises  the  other,  and  leaves  an  equilibrium  in 
my  mind,  and  with  it  my  original  desire  to  amuse  you,  I  should  not, 
as*  I  am  about  to  do,  act  up  to  your  wishes,  and  let  you  so  completely 
behind  the  scenes,  as  I  intend.  I  find  the  task  you  have  set  me  by  no 
means  easy.  I  have  been  so  long  "  soldiering"  that  first  impressions 
are  worn  off,  and  I  am  so  habituated  to  all  around,  that  I  should  not 
be  less  puzzled  were  you  to  ask  me,  when  quietly  settled  at  B  , 
to  detail  my  usual  domestic  occupations.  If,  therefore,  I  do  not  give 
you  satisfaction,  you  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  excuse  the 
failure. 

I  however  forbid  your  showing  my  epistles  to  others  than  our  imme- 
diate friends,  at  least  while  I  am  on  this  side  the  Styx  ;  but  from  our 
having  five  hundred  miles  to  march  and  fight  over  before  we  reach 
Paris,  an  unlucky  shot  may  ere  long  release  you  from  this  engagement.* 
I  however  recommend  your  keeping  my  correspondence,  as  one  hun- 
dred years  hence  it  may  be  published  by  one  of  your  descendants,  when 
it  will  be  highly  curious,  (though  they  will  sadly  require  a  key,)  for, 
what  would  not  be  the  value,  at  the  present  day,  of  letters  containing 
similar  details,  (to  those  I  intend  to  give  you,)  of  the  camp  and  head- 
quarters of  Marlborough ! 

You  wonder  at  our  liking  our  present  mode  of  existence,  and  are 
surprised  that  I  have  said  in  my  former  communication,  that  we  are 
both  comfortable  and  happy.  As  you  are  so  inquisitive,  I  hope,  before 
I  have  finished  these  letters,  to  even  satisfy  you  as  to  the  first ;  but,  en 
attendant,  pray  why  should  we  not  be  the  lattef  ?  Boccaccio  knew 
human  nature  right  well,  when  he  depicted  uncertainty  of  life  as 
creating  a  kind  of  epicurean  philosophy,  by  an  increased  eagerness  of 
grasping  enjoyments  when  their  duration  is  likely  to  be  curtailed. 
Thus  it  is  witn  us.  We  are  all  light-hearted,  and  appear  even  careless 
of  the  future,  and  as  though  we  never  dreamed  of  the  risks  into  which 


*  Our  correspondent,  who  has  so  kindly  sent  us  this,  and  several  other  consequent 
letters,  equally  curious,  mentions  in  the  enveloppe,  that  he  became  exonerated  from  these 
conditions  almost  immediately  after  by  the  death,  inaction,  (here  so  forebodingly  antici- 
pated) of  the  writer,  his  relation.  He  had,  nevertheless,  nointention  of  publishing  them, 
until  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  ef  our  Journal  determined  him  to  make  it  a  vehicle 
for  laying  them  before  the  military  world — Ed. 
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our  duty  in  a  few  hours  may  call  us.  To  see  us,  you  would  suppose 
we  were  the  most  unlikely  persons  to  meet  with  accidents  so  untoward 
(though  really  always  hanging  over  us)  as  being,  as  our  Irish  friends 
would  say,  kilt,  or  kilt  dead !  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  soldiers  must 
not,  and  do  not,  permit  our  minds  to  dwell  on  such  subjects,  and  see 
the  good  sense  or  making  the  best  of  matters,  and  of  enjoying  the 
present  moment,  feeling  that  it  is,  with  the  past,  all  we  can  call  our 
own.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  under  any  circumstances,  if  this  is  not  the 
best  philosophy  of  life,  and  recommend  even  you,  and  the  rest  of  the 
"  Gentlemen  of  England  who  live  at  home  in  ease,"  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  my  letters. 

While  the  older  folks  have  ambition  and  the  weight  of  command  to  en- 
gage the  attention  and  feelings,  we,  more  juvenile,  delight  in  all  around 
us ;  and  like  individuals  of  savage  nations,  from  a  want  of  other  pursuits, 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  our  warlike  profession.  I  am  confident  that  in 
danger  and  risk  there  is  pleasure,  if  not  happiness ;  and  situated  as  we 
are,  no  gambler  can  be  more  deeply  interested  for  his  guineas,  than  we 
are  in  the  warlike  game  in  which  our  lives  are  "  set  on  the  hazard  of 
the  die."  I  often  doubt,  when  this  state  of  excitement  to  which  we 
are  now  so  accustomed,  shall  cease,  if  we  shall  ever  be  content  to  sink 
back  into  the  humdrum,  every-day  existence  of  good  citizens. 

The  uncertainty  of  our  position,  and  the  constant  change  of  scene  and 
place,  to  which  we  are  ever  liable,  (even  to  the  heart's  content  of  a 
gipsy,)  almost  always  keeps  ennui  at  a  distance.  We  may  be  in  our 
present  quarters  a  week,  or  the  bugle  may  call  us  to  horse  within  ten 
minutes,  and  expectation  thus  keeps  us  ever  on  the  qui  vive.  Should 
our  spirits  flag  for  the  moment,  in  a  few  hours  they  are  sure  to  be  re- 
storea  by  some  such  unlooked-for  event,  as  a  pass-order  being  suddenly 
circulated  "  For  (he  regiment  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  move  at  the 
shortest  notice,"  or  for  the  horses  to  be  saddled,  and  for  every  man  to 
lie  by  his  horse's  head. 

W:hen  at  the  advanced-posts,  (as  we  are  at  present,)  our  time  is  de- 
lightfully passed  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  hostile  armies, 
and  the  enemy's  posts  "  en  face,"  not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  alert 
occasioned  by  his  vicinitv.  I  defy  any  one  to  name  a  more  exhilarat- 
ing sound,  (which  can  alone  be  compared  to  a  tally  ho !  on  unkennel- 
ing a  fox,)  than  that  of  a  shot  falling  on  the  ear  from  the  direction  of 
the  out-lying  picket.  All  attention  is  instantly  concentrated  in  that 
direction,  and  all  breathing  is  suspended  until  the  doubts,  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  alarm,  are  either  quieted  by  a  failure  of  its  repetition,  or 
confirmed  by  two  or  more  reports  following  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession. In  the  latter  case,  anxiety  is  shown  in  the  faces  of  all ;  some 
hasten  the  completion  of  what  previously  occupied  thein ;  others  leave 
their  pursuits  for  calls  now  most  pressing  ;  the  pace  of  all  strollers  is 
accelerated,  and  the  whole  camp  or  quarters  is  in  motion  ;  while  cries 
of  "  Get  my  horse  !"  "  Where  is  the  trumpeter !"  "  Mount  the  in-lying 
picket,"  or,  "  Pack  the  baggage,"  are  reverberated  to  its  utmost  limits, 
proving  all  active  in  preparation  for  defence  or  retreat. 

Since  crossing  the  French  frontier,  we  have  been  enlivened  with 
foraging-parties  beyond  our  lines.  These  have  occasionally  produced 
atfairs,  though  of  little  consequence,  our  object  being  solely  to  pro- 
cure hay  and  grain  from  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  and  retreat  having 
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been  previously  ordered,  the  moment  that  any  likelihood  appeared  of 
committing  the  troops  in  a  serious  skirmish. 

The  disposition  of  the  videttes,  on  these  occasions,  posted  towards 
the  enemy  with  a  view  to  prevent  surprise,  while  the  men  are  otf  their 
horses  collecting  the  hay  and  corn  in  the  farm-houses  and  granaries, 
and,  if  interrupted,  the  subsequent  retreat  on  our  quarters,  after  an 
exchange  of  a  few  shots,  have  not  only  been  mighty  entertaining,  but 
given  opportunities  of  instruction  to  our  young  officers. 

Being  on  picket  is  not  agreeable,  although  even  those  in  support 
are  obliged  to  be  almost  equally  alert.  If  during  a  march,  this  duty  com- 
mences, of  course,  as  soon  as  we  arrive  in  our  quarters  or  camp,  and 
instead  of  laying  in  a  stock  of  repose,  we  are  pushed  on  a  mile  or  two 
in  front  heartily  jaded  and  tired.  This  is  doubly  inconvenient,  if  we 
have  before  us  the  prospect  of  another  march  the  next  day,  which  in- 
sures for  ourselves  and  horses  thirty-six  hours'  duty  without  any  rest 
whatever.  If  a  line  of  posts  is  stationary,  we  are  at  the  advance  half  an 
hour  before  daylight,  in  order  to  strengthen  it,  should  the  enemy  attack, 
the  dawn  of  day  being  the  hour  at  which  they  judiciously  choose  to 
come  on,  if  they  intend  to  act  in  earnest ;  in  order,  kind  considerate 
souls,  to  have  the  whole  day,  and  as  much  daylight  as  possible  before 
them,  to  do  as  all  the  harm  in  their  power  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set. It  is  not  a  post  of  any  danger,  if  your  men  know  their  duty,  and 
have  their  wits  about  them.  Not  that  our  nation  are  by  any  means 
suited  for  this  kind  of  service,  our  soldiery  being  mere  children  of  ha- 
bit, and  so  seldom  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  particularly  intellec- 
tual, that  they  are  little  capable  of  reflection,  or  of  being  trusted 
beyond  their  almost  mechanical  duties. 

A  wag  in  the  quarter-master-general's  department  used,  at  the  early 
part  of  our  career  in  the  Peninsula,  when  our  cavalry  were  less  nc- 
customed  to  their  duty,  to  try  the  intelligence  of  our  videttes.  He 
generally  had  to  report  that  they  were  almost  universally  true  examples 
of  John  Bull's  moroseness,  heaviness,  and  reserve,  that  is  to  say,  on  all 
points  connected  with  the  enemy,  their  position,  &c ;  but  on  alluding 
to  their  rations  of  beef  and  rum,  that  their  countenances  brightened 
up,  as  though  touched  by  a  Promethean  torch,  that  they  instantly  un- 
bent, and  became  at  once  communicative  and  even  affable  ! 

Picket  is  tedious  during  the  day,  and  at  night  anxious.  You  cannot 
hide  from  yourself  that  on  you  not  only  the  safety  of  all  depends,  as 
the  army's  watchman,  but  feel  that  your  own  credit  rests  upon  your 
vigilance.  I  am  always  most  anxious;  and  if  a  patrole  (that  is,  two 
men  who  have  gone  a  certain  distance  on  the  road  towards  the  enemy) 
does  not  return  at  the  usual  time,  I  always  mount  my  horse  and  go 
along  the  road  to  meet  them. 

Whenever  I  receive  permission,  I  take  special  care,  on  the  contrary 
system  of  building  a  bridge  of  gold  for  your  retreating  enemy,  that 
they  should  not  have  a  clear  road  to  get  at  me,  and  take  the  strangest 
methods  my  brains  can  devise  for  breaking  their  necks,  should  they 
attempt  so  ill-advised  a  measure,  by  destroying  the  road,  or  placing  the 
heavy  furniture,  and  even  the  tables,  chairs,  &c,  from  the  neighbour- 
ing houses,  piled  one  upon  the  other,  in  parts  of  the  road,  where  they 
cannot  pass  along  the  sides.  A  few  nights  since,  they  sent  me  word 
from  head-quarters,  that  the  enemy  intended  to  try  and  cut  off  my 
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picket.  I  took  every  precaution,  and  after  dark  cut  down  a  tree,  that 
leaned  most  invitingly  over  the  road,  so  that  the  early  peasantry  next 
morning  must  have  thought  that  Birnam  wood  was  coming—- not  to 
Dunsinane,  but  to  the  place  of  their  domicile. 

PatToling  is  good  fun  enough,  though  a  little  nervous  at  times,  par- 
ticularly if  you  are  previously  lectured  on  its  danger,  by  such  repre- 
sentations as  being  told  over  and  over  again  to  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution ;  or  being  Kindly  assured  that  you  are  going  into  the  very  Jaws 
of  the  enemy ,  or  some  other  such  agreeable  and  consolatory  introduc- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  look,  bordering  on  compassion,  from  the  usually 
flint-hearted  brigade-major  or  adjutant,  implying  that  he  never  expects 
to  see  you  again,  either  dead  or  alive !  * 

A  brother  officer  and  myself  pushed  on  lately  into  a  village  in 
France,  and  found  a  crowd  of  country  people  standing  in  the  little 
market-place.  These,  from  the  known  vicinity  of  the  two  armies,  came 
Hp  anxiously  making  inquiries.  We  were  in  our  blue  hussar  jackets, 
and  in  answer  to  their  questions  concerning  Uenncmi,  we  soon  saw  we 
were  at  cross  purposes,  and,  that  being  the  first  of  our  army,  they  took 
us  for  French.  I  directly  said,  do  you  take  us  for  Pfench  ?— and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  effect  of  our  pronouncing  ourselves  English.  They 
had  seen  none  of  us  islanders  for  twenty  years,  and  must  have  been 
led  to  think  that  we  had  tails  or  some  other  distinctive  mark,  from  the 
surprise  they  evinced  :  they  had  assembled  close  arOund  us,  and  while 
talking,  had  been  patting  our  horses  ;  but  no  sooner  was  our  country 
known  than  all  drew  back  five  or  six  paces ;  every  hat  was  off,  a  dead 
silence  prevailed,  the  women  and  children  we  saw  at  the  back  of  the 
crowd,  from  off  our  horses,  sculked  away,  (I  thoroughly  believe  from 
fright)  while  many  of  the  men  quietly  withdrew,  either  to  tell  the 
news,  or  not  to  be  seen  in  communication  with  one  of  the  dreaded  Eng- 
lish. I  shall  never  forget  the  whole  scene,  and  the  surprise  arid  asto- 
nishment pourtrayed  on  the  faces  of  all.  Our  laughing  and  jumping 
off  our  horses  amongst  them,  made  them  soon  again  at  their  ease. 

But  the  advance-posts,  in  the  most  tranquil  times,  ever  offer  amuse- 
ment, particularly  as  our  little  skirmishes  have  not  altered  the  termson 
which  we  have  passed  the  winter  with  the  French  Cavalry  opposed  to  us. 
This  understanding  it  is  prudent  to  cherish  between  advanced-posts, 
as  it  not  only  creates  a  feeling  of  individual  security,  but  prevents  that 
idle  partisan  war,  which,  in  giving  no  advantage  to  the  public  cause, 
(though,  perhaps,  a  little  credit  to  enterprising  individuals,)  may  dis- 
quiet and  trouble  one  half  the  army. 

I  remember  at  Corunna,  when  we  were  very  youv*  soldiers,  We 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  making  riflemen  creep  along  the  banks 
and  hedges  and  shoot  the  helpless  single  cavalry  videttes  of  the 
enemy.  At  the  time,  I  thought  this  very  fine  and  praiseworthy,  but 
since,  "  heing  wiser  grown,"  have  considered  an  officer  approving  of 
such  acts  as  little  better  than  giving  countenance  to  assassination. 
Friendly  intercourse  may,  however,  be  carried  to  a  too  great  length. 
The  21st  Chasseurs  and  ourselves,  from  having  been  all  this  winter 
opposite  each  other,  have  become  rather  too  intimate.  One  of  our 
subalterns,  who  speaks  French  and  German  fluently,  knows  several  of 
their  officers  ;  and  on  my  visiting  a  distant  picket,  which  he  commanded 
under  my  orders,  sonic  days  since,  on  enquiring  for  him,  was  told,  he 
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was  over  at  the  enemy's  picket.  A  Capt.  Le  Clerc,  of  the  21st  Chas- 
seurs, a  relation  of  Josephine,  was  one  of  his  friends,  but  he  fell  a  sacri- 
fice at  Orthes  on  the  27th  of  last  month,  to  the  mad  and  disastrous 
charge  made  on  that  day  by  two  squadrons  of  his  regiment.  I  forget 
if  I  mentioned  its  details  to  you  in  my  dispatch  of  that  battle.  At 
the  time  we  saw  it,  we  thought  it  a  strange  piece  of  temerity,  and 
mv  h  ;irned  from  themselves  the  cause.  It  appears  young  Soult 
thought  that  some  of  our  gnus,  belonging  to  the  third  division,  were 
so  exposed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  captured,  and  gave  orders  for  these 
two  unhappy  squadrons  to  gallop  through  a  deep  lane,  deboucker  on 
the  open  ground  and  charge  them.  The  officer  iu  command  point- 
ed eut  the  risk  his  men  would  run,  but  on  receiving  in  reply  some 
cutting  remark,  nettling  to  his  high  feelings,  he  gave  the  word,  gallop- 
ed forward,  and  he  and  his  chasseurs  soon  became,  as  he  foresaw, 
entangled  in  the  lanes,  common  around  here,  of  ten  to  twenty  feet 
deep.  While  in  this  predicament,  a  Portuguese  regiment  came  up  on 
the  brink,  and  with  a  volley  laid  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  on  the 
ground.  Our  regiment  was  in  support  and  came  up  just  after  this 
slaughter.  These  poor  fellows  and  their  horses  lay  so  thick,  with  their 
swords  and  bridles  still  in  their  hands,  that  the  road  was  impassable, 
and  we  were  ebliged  to  break  into  the  fields  in  order  to  proceed  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  I  think  there  was  but  one  feeling,  that  of  regret, 
at  seeing  our  old  friends,  with  their  0601  jackets,  broad  belts,  and 
chaccos  with  white  or  ticken  covers,  laying  thus,  and  it  was  even  then 
evident,  unnecessarily  sacrificed. 

I  have  known  several  instances  of  right  feeling  evinced  by  the  ene- 
my worthy  of  gentlemen  who  are  above  turning  into  individual  strife 
the  quarrels  of  the  two  countries.  While  the  light  division  was  at 
Gallegos,  some  greyhounds  belonging  to  an  officer  strayed  into  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  an  opportunity  was  found,  by  means  ot  the  first  flag 
of  truce,  to  request  their  being  returned.  The  answer  was  favourable, 
stating  that  they  should  be  sent  in  on  the  first  opportunity.  A  day  or 
two  after,  the  enemy  made  a  reconnoissance,  and  when  their  skirmishers 
were  thrown  out,  the  greyhounds  were  seen  iu  couples  in  the  rear,  and 
on  the  first  carabine  being  fired,  they  were  let  slip,  (the  dogs  of  war  ?) 
and  came  curveting  through  the  whistling  balls  to  their  old  masters. 

These  recollections  bring  up  others,  and  since*  you  despise  more 
*  serious  strains"  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  you  my  whole  stock  of 
military  tittle-tattle,  and  camp  gossip.  On  the  day  the  French  retired 
from  Fuentes  de  Honor,  the  last  troops  they  withdrew  from  our  front 
were  some  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Accompanied  by  a  friend  of  mine,  we 
quietly  followed  their  retrograde  movement,  and  secure  in  the  speed  of 
our  horses,  and  the  open  plain,  gradually  neared  the  rear-guard.  When 
we  came  within  a  few  yards,  an  officer  rode  out,  and  begged  that  we 
would  not  encroach  so  much,  or  otherwise  he  should  be  obliged,  but 
with  regret,  d  /aire  charger  les  tirailleurs;  it  is  needless  to  tell  you, 
that  we  did  not  farther  obtrude  upon  his  good-nature  or  civility.  ^  I 
have  witnessed  some  remarkable  instances  on  a  momentary  suspension 
of  arms,  even  during  a  general  action  of  almost  a  mixture  of  the  armies. 
At  Talavera,  a  brook  of  muddy,  and  even  of  bloody  water,  not  ran,  but 
stagnated,  in  the  ravine  between  our  position  and  that  of  the  enemy. 
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During  the  mid-day  heat,  before  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  his  Marshals 
made  up  their  minds  to  the  general  attack,  which  ended  in  their  dis- 
comfiture, the  firing  on  both  sides  ceased,  and  the  hostile  soldiers  came 
to  assuage  their  thirst  from  the  same  water.  This  led,  through  the  In- 
tervention of  the  Spanish  language,  to  remarks  on  what  had,  and  what 
was  likely-  to  occur,  and  the  jwtent  contents  of  canteeiiR  and  calibashes 
were  exchanged  in  token  of  good  fellowship.  This  amiable  intercourse 
was  only  broken  off  by  the  renewal  of  the  gigantic  contest.  Again  at 
Busaco,  when  the  baggage  of  Gen.  St.  Simon,  who  had  been  left  in  the 
midst  of  our  ranks  on  the  repulse  and  overthrow  of  the  enemy's  attack, 
was  sent  for,  the.  light  division,  and  the  enemy's  troops  opposed  to 
them,  fairly  mingled  in  plundering  the  dead,  and  Lord  YVellington 
became  desirous  of  checking  it.  :is  some  of  their  soldiery  had  strolled 
up  (I  spoke  to  several  of  them)  to  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  even 
beyond  where  their  advance  had  penetrated  in  their  previous  attack. 

A  similar  incurrence  took  place  in  front  of  oar  lines  that  covered 
Lisbon.  Before  we  fell  back  upon  our  redoubts,  we  held  the  ground 
n»  ar  the  village  of  Santa  Quintina,  opposite  our  centre,  for  several  days. 
The  71st,  under  Col.  Cadogan,  were  here  posted  behind  a  little  bank 
they  had  thrown  up,  and  were  only  divided  from  the  enemy,  equally 
covered  by  a  wall,  by  a  small  field,  about  one  hundred  yards  across. 
I  nder  Loisson's  direction,  the  enemy  stormed  our  post,  and  were 
ben1  back  by  Cols.  QadoflBI  Bad  Keynell.  at  t  he  head  <>f  tun  compa- 
nies, literally  with  the  bayonet,  as  one  of  their  men  was  stabbed  as  he 
was  crossing  the  parapet  of  the  breast-work.  The  whole  skirmish  and 
the  repulse  were  speedily  over,  and  when  oil  firing  had  ceased,  they 
called  across  for  permission  to  carry  off  their  killed  and  wounded  men 
who  were  strewed  over  the  little  field  in  front.  To  this  we  assented, 
and  they  sent  a  party,  accompanied  by  an  officer,  who  commenced 
their  removal.  Whilst  they  were  so  employed,  the  ofhcer  came  up  to 
Keynell,  and  with  some  flippancy,  mingled  with  mortification,  said, 

Apres  V  affaire  nous  somrncs  des  bons  amis."  Col.  Keynell  replied 
with  great  quickness,  pointing  to  a  shot  he  had  just  received  through 
his  blue  cloth  light  infantry  cap,  "  Sans  clout e,  cependant  je  votu  re- 
mercie  pour  celle  marque  de  voire  l>onii" 

I  only  know  of  one  accident  arising  from  similar  communication,  and 
that,  I  have  understood,  arose  from  mistake,  though  its  effects  were 
fatal.  During  the  time  Col.  Cadogan  occupied  the  town  of  Fuentes 
de  Honor,  when  no  firing  was  going  on,  though  a  portion  of  the  vil- 
lage was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  was  called  to  by  a  French  offi- 
cer to  approach,  having  something  to  communicate,  lie  accordingly 
descended,  with  a  serjeont  and  a  man,  to  the  banks  of  tlie  little  rivulet 
that  runs  through  the  village  to  meet  him,  and  at  that  instant,  some 
of  their  nearest  men  seizing  their  muskets,  (it  is  believed  not  being 
aware  of  what  had  passed.)  fired,  and  shot  the  Serjeant  through  the 
body,  snd  the  private  (one  of  his  best  men)  through  the  ear  into  the 
head.  Considering  that  we  are  always  playing  with  edge  tooUt,  it  is 
surprising  that  more  accidents  do  not  occur.  At  Oporto  in  1809,  to  be 
sure,  we  commenced  by  cannonading  a  few  Portuguese,  whose  blue 
jackets  wo  mistook  for  French  ;  at  Talavera,  we  had  sstne  pitiable  in- 
sti»nce:  ol  tin  light  inf.tntn  in  our  front  beinp  killed  and  wounded  by 
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jur  own  fire  during  the  night ;  and  Sir  S.  Cotton  being  wounded  by  a 
Portuguese  sentry  after  Salamanca ;  but  beyond  these  I  do  not  recollect 
any  similar  mishaps.  t 

I  have  only  alluded  to  circumstances  of  accidental  intercourse  be- 
tween the  armies  in  the  interval  of  battle,  but  the  more  legitimate  mode 
of  a  nag  of  truce  is  conducted  in  a  more  systematic  manner.  I  have 
been  several  times  thus  employed,  and  been  highly  amused.  Taking 
a  trumpeter,  you  approach  the  nearest  of  the  enemy's  posts,  and  when 
close  upon  the  videttes  or  sentries,  he  sounds,  and  you  halt  until  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  picket  is  called  up.  Although  your  message 
or  letter  is  soon  delivered,  both  parties  wish  to  prolong  the  interview 
from  curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  suck  each  other's  brains,  and  perhaps  to 
deceive  their  adversary,  while  the  two  trumpeters  are  bound,  like  the 
•quires  of  old,  to  drink  to  each  other's  welfare. 

There  is  a  joke  against  an  officer  of  cavalry,  who,  receiving  a  flag  of 
truce,  three  or  four*  years  since,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  had  the 
bearer  blindfolded,  and,  in  order  to  give  importance  to  his  post,  pre- 
tended he  was  passing  some  infantry.  At  this  unlucky  moment  the 
Frenchman's  horse  stumbled,  the  bandage  fell  off,  and  on  seeing  the 
deception,  he  laughed  in  the  face  of  his  cunning,  won ld-be-deceiver. 

I  once  met,  on  this  duty,  Col.  Reppert,  of  the  31st  Legion,  who  com- 
manded a  brigade  of  the  17th  and  31st  Legere,  and  had  served  in  the 
American  war  under  La  Fayette.  On  another  occasion,  I  received  as  a 
present  from  Lieut.  Bourssard,  of  the  10th  Chasseurs,  a  sheet  of  the 
last  new  fashionable  ladies'  bonnets  from  Paris. 

It  is  possible,  that  an  officer,  being  the  bearer  of  a  nag  of  truce,  at  the 
commencement,  or  during  active  operations,  may  be  detained,  should 
he  be  considered  as  having  teen  what  might  be  dangerous  to  be  known 
by  the  enemy.  We  prevented  the  return  of  a  captain  of  the  French 
(kith  regiment  of  line,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  May,  during  the 
battle  of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  until  the  7th  or  8th,  as  he  had  been 
brought  in  inadvertently  as  far  as  head- quarters,  and  the  enemy  re- 
fused to  allow  an  aid-de-camp  of  Lord  Wellington,  to  return,  on  one 
occasion,  under  similar  circumstances. 

An  intimate  friend  of  mine  lay  open  to  this  in  1810.  He  went  "  trn 
ParUmeniaire,"  during  the  retreat  to  the  lines,  and  as  the  French  were 
advancing,  he  had  considerable  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  the  army. 
He  was  left  to  give  over  our  hospitals  at  Coimbra,  and  had  to  pass 
through  their  troops,  posted  in  advance  of  that  city,  on  his  road  to  us, 
when  he  joined  us  in  the  evening  at  Condexa.  He  saw  and  spoke  to 
Junot,  and  had  much  conversation  with  the  principal  officers  of  his  staff, 
respecting  the  military  operations  attendant  on  the  battle  of  Buaaco, 
and  our  subsequent  retreat.  Lord  Welbngton's  military  arrangements 
were  discussed,  and  in  reply  to  a  question,  if  he  did  not  admit  that  the 
movements  had  been  skilfully  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and  wor- 
thy of  an  experienced  general,  said  that  he  should  answer  it  by  quoting 
a  French  saying,  "  Mon  enfant  Jean  jowe  bien  mais  il  perd  aon  argent, 
(and  in  continuation  added,)  Om  ttappelle  pas  Milord  Wellington  Jean 
par  hazard'"  He  little  thought  las- Lordship  was  playing  the  sure 
game,  which  not  only  ended  in  the  Imperial  army  losing  the  parti* 
but  in  his  chief  being  badly  wounded  in  the  face,  his  returning  to 
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Jfanoe,  and  neyer  being  again  employed  in  any  efficient  appoint- 
ment. 

My  friend,  on  this  occasion,  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  proof 
of  Junot's  gratitude  for  the  attentions  of  Capt.  Percy,  of  the  Hotspur, 
when  he  went  on  board  that  frigate  from  Lisbon  to  Rochelle.  The 
fortune  of  war  placed  Capt.  Percy  s  brother,  a  captain  in  the  14th  ' 
Dragoons,  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  retreat,  and  there  being  no  means  of  communicating  with, 
and  consequently  of  sending  him  back  to  Salamanca,  be  had  been  placed 
on  his  parole,  and  Junot  took  him  into,  and  treated  him  as  one,  of  his 
family. 

Civilities  have  at  all  times  passed  between  the  two  armies,  softening 
much  the  rigours  of  war,  and  baggage  and  money  have  ever  been 
received  on  both  sides  for  officers  who  have  hud  the  misfortune  to  be 
made  prisoners.  Lord  Wellington  generally  receives  the  enemy's  offi- 
cers of  rank  at  his  table ;  and  on  one  occasion,  at  Celorico,  the  pertness 
of  a  Colonel  of  Gens-d'armes,  drew  forth  from  a  Spanish  colonel  attach- 
ed to  head-quarters  a  keen  repartee.  Lord  Wellington  asked  if  the 
Duchess  of  Abrantes  was  not  at  Salamanca,  to  which  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  added,  Elle  a  I' intention  d'accoucher  dans  son 
Duche.  Abrantes  being  at  that  time  two  hundred  miles  to  our  rear, 
and  into  which  place,  as  it  happened,  the  French  never  entered.  This 
brought  upon  him  the  happy  and  neat  remark  to  which  I  allude, — 
Pcut-etre  la  Dnchessc  aura  une  fausse  couche I 

I  have  made  you  master  of  our  proceedings  while  at  the  advance- 
posts,  and  in  friendly  communication  with  the  enemy,  and  will  now 
describe  to  you  our  marches,  which,  though  not  long,  are  often  tedious, 
as  we  seldom  go  out  of  a  foot's  pace,  and  sometimes  linger  on  horse-back 
for  seven  or  eight  hours. 

This  mode  of  traversing  a  country,  gives  better  opportunities  of  see- 
ing its  beauties  than  galloping  through  it  "  en  poste,"  and  some,  indeed 
many  portions  of  Portugal  and  Spain  through  which  we  have  passed, 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  The  views  near  the  sources  of  the  Ebro, 
through  which  we  marched  last  summer  on  our  road  to  Vittoria,  were 
allowed  by  a  native  of  Switzerland  to  rival  the  scenery  of  that  country. 

Our  marches  offer  but  few  incidents  worth  relating  beyond  the 
scenes  of  ridiculous  distress  and  confusion  occasioned  by  the  columns 
of  baggage  crossing  our  road,  which  would  present  a  rich  field  for  a 
Gilray.  The  shouts  of  "  arrc-mulo"  and  "  arre-horrico,"  early  inform  us 
of  the  approaching  difficulty,  which  it  ever  proves,  though  not  greater 
in  itself  than  the  pronunciation  of  the  Spanish  word  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  impedimenta,  for  however  simple  equipage  may  look  when  written, 
it  nevertheless  sounds  in  good  Castilian  FMipakhe  /—Should  the  road 
be  narrow,  few  pass  through  a  mass  of  batrgaj^e  amidst  suspended  boxes, 
projecting  tent-poles,  to  say  nothing  of  kicking  and  rampant  mules, 
with  impunity.  The  "confusion  worse  confounded,''  that  appears  on 
every  side  is  truly  ludicrous,  and  the  hurly-burly  can  alone  have  been 
exceeded  by  the  original  Babel. 

The  unruly  oxen  attached  to  the  wains,  goaded  into  madness  by  the 
kicks  and  thrusts  of  the  passers-by,  and  the  counter  acting  Arriva-stick 
of  the  drivers,  run  right  and  left  off  the  causeways  or  into  the  ditches ; 
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while  the  squeaking  «f  the  car-wheels,  from  the  axles  not  being  greased 
to  please  the  harmonious  taste  of  the  cattle,  who  it  is  vulgarly  supposed 
would  not  work  without  it,  wound,  and  at  the  same  moment  deafen, 
the  ear. 

To  these  discordant  sounds  is  added  the  crash  of  the  baggage,  when 
tbe  last  of  a  string  of  mules,  of  course  wider  laden  than  the  rest,  at- 
tempts to  pass  between  others  already  jammed  together ;  while  every 
movement  of  these  animals  is  accompanied  by  triple,  and  if  there  is  sucfe 
a  thing,  the  quadruple,  hob-majors  of  the  whole  chime  of  bells  fastened 
round  their  necks  and  heads,  completing  in  the  aggregate  a  rare 
species  of  instrumental  concert.  This  is  only  surpassed  by  the  vocal 
qualities  of  the  surrounding  host.  The  braying  of  the  more  vigorous 
mules,  who  are  captivated  by  others  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  the 
consequent  soft  nothings  (not  whisjwred)  inviting  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  produce  an  unrivalled  treble  ;  while  the  roaring  and  bel- 
lowing of  the  cattle,  the  damning  of  the  English,  the  gotsweranooting 
of  the  Germans,  the  carahoing  of  the  Spaniards,  the  unheeded  orders 
of  the  baggage-guard  officer,  and  the  vociferations  of  the  provost,  pro- 
duce an  all-powerful  base.  I 'd  wa<p?r  my  life,  if  a  Stoic  exists,  that 
#nch  a  scene  as  I  here  attempt  to  depict,  would,  in  the  reality,  make 
bim,  aye,  if  a  very  Diogenes,  grin  from  ear  to  ear. 

If  a  Batman,  under  these  circumstances,  has  ever  lived  one  fortnight 
without  losing  both  his  temper  and  patience,  the  patriarch  Job  ought 
to  hide  his  diminished  head,  his  fair  fame  be  for  ever  dimmed,  and  his 
whole  book  no  longer  considered  canonical.  Head-quarters  sometimes 
dashes  by  us,  or  across  our  line  of  march  with  him,  who,  now,  (like 
Marlborough,  or  the  angel,  (I  forget  which,)  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,)  "  rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,"  leading, 
often  singly,  at  the  front.  We  know  Lord  Wellington  at  a  great  dis- 
tance by  his  little  flat  cocked-hat,  (not  a  fraction  of  an  inch  higher  than 
the  crown,)  being  set  on  his  head  completely  at  right-angles  with 
his  person,  and  sitting  very  upright  in  his  hussar-saddle,  which  is 
simply  covered  with  a  plain  blue  shabrack.  His  Lordship  rides 
to  all  appearance,  devoid  of  sa9h ;  as,  since  he  has  been  made  a  Spanish 
Field-marshal,  he  wears  on  his  white  waistcoat,  under  his  blue  surtout 
coat,  the  red  and  goldknotted  sash  of  that  rank,  out  of  compliment 
to  our  Allies.  From  the  same  motive,  he  always  wears  the  order  of 
the  Toison  d'Or  round  his  neck;  and  on  his  black  cockade  two  others, 
very  small,  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  national  colours.  His 
Lordship,  within  the  last  year,  has  taken  to  wearing  a  white  neckerchief 
instead  of  our  black  regul  ition,  and  in- bud  weather,  a  French  private 
dragoon's  cloak  of  the  same  colour. 

I  continue  these  details  respecting  our  great  Captain,  (who  may  yet 
lead  ui  to  the  gates  of  Paris,)  as  I  always  found  every  minutiae  of  cele- 
brated characters  as  much  sought  after  by  the  inquisitive,  (among  whom 
I  class  you,)  as  the  very  deeds  which  have  brought  them  into  notice. 
Often  he  passes  on  in  a  brown  study,  or  only  returns  the  salutes  of  the 
officers  at  their  posts ;  but  at  other  times  he  notices  those  he  knows  with 
a  hasty  "  Oh  !  how  d'ye  do,"  or  quizzes  good-humouredly  some  one  of  us 
with  whom  he  is  well-acquainted.  His  staff  come  rattling  after  him, 
or  stop  and  chat  a  few  minutes  with  those  they  know,  and  the  cortege 
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is  brought  up  by  hit  Lordship's  orderly,  an  old  hussar  of  the  First 
Germans,  who  has  been  with  him  during  the  whole  Peninsular  war, 
and  who,  when  he  speaks  of  him,  uses  a  German  expression,  literally 
meaning  good  old  fellow,  emphatically  implying  in  that  language  attach- 
ment and  regard. 

When  we  lead  the  advance  near  the  enemy,  we  are  at  times  enter- 
tained by  a  skirmish,  and,  since  we  have  been  in  France,  by  the  no- 
velty of  again  being  in  a  civilized  country,  and  amused  with  the  con- 
tretems  arising  from  the  hostile  invasion  ot  the  long-boasted  security  of 
La  Grande  Nation.  The  inns  occasionally  receive  us,  and  our  patroles 
have  more  than  once  cut  in  upon,  to  the  horror  and  alarm  of  its  in- 
mates, a  lumbering  diligence,  only  to  be  compared  to  one  of  Politos 
vans.  These  have,  however,  ceased  travelling  on  roads  which  run 
through  and  to  the  rear  of  our  army.  We  have  several  times  met 
invalids  in  uniform  going  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  who  have  passed 
unmolested  by  us.  n  ~ 

Their  letter  bags  from  Paris  have  been  occasionally  intercepted ;  but 
this  is  no  new  circumstance,  as  it  took  place  constantly  in  Spain.  I 
recollect  one  of  their  officers,  whom  I  met  on  a  flag  of  truce,  after 
having  boasted  of  the  great  perfection  of  their  distant  communications, 
begged  I  would  ask  to  have  any  private  letters,  that  we  might  have  in- 
tercepted, sent  into  their  head-quarters.  After  one  of  our  early  cavalry 
skirmishes  on  the  Portuguese  frontiers  in  1810,  an  aid-de-camp  of 
Ney,  in  an  intercepted  letter,  remarked  to  his  friends  at  Paris,  that 
"  Messieurs  les  Anglais  sabrent  joliment."  They  were  aware  of  this 
uncertainty,  and  of  course  used  a  cypher,  much  of  which  was  made  out 
by  an  officer  of  the  quarter-master-general's  department,  commanding 
the  corps  of  guides,  and  who  had  the  singular  felicity  of  proving  his 
surmises  by  the  key  falling  into  our  hands  at  Victoria. 

We  cavalry  are  generally  cantoned  in  villages,  not  so  mnch  for  our 
good,  as  for  the  good  of  our  horses,  who  are  better  under  cover  than  in 
bivouac.  We  have,  in  consequence,  no  tents  like  the  infantry  ;  but  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  military  axiom,  that  a  bad  house  is  better 
than  a  good  tent,  we  are  not  the  losers  by  the  arrangement.  Our  than 
and  horses  suffer  the  more  when  obliged  to  remain  out,  and  it  Is  much 
to  be  pitied,  and  "  a  pity  'tis  'tis  true,"  that  the  probability  of  our 
being  exposed  to  bivouac  or  service,  is  not  more  studied  white  at 
home,  by  our  horses  being  in  open  sheds  rather  than  in  stables  above 
summer  heat.  When  we  remain  out  all  night,  we  generally  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  the  men  make  themselves  wig- 
wams with  the  boughs  of  trees.   Most  of  the  officers  have  tents. 

Having  described  to  yon  our  mode  of  marching,  and  its  attendant  in- 
cidents, I  will  in  my  next  letter  enlighten  you  as  to  our  conduct  on  its 
termination,  and  inform  you  how  we  are  circumstanced  on  arriving  in 
our  quarters,  and  how  we  recruit  exhausted  nature  after  our  fatigues. 

Believe  me,  my  dear 


Most  truly  yours, 


!7/ 
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rviJu^v;  by  John  hah-tin,  esq* 

Among  the  great  and  useful  improvements  of  the  present  age  with 
which  our  country  abounds,  few  can  be  of  more  real  importance  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  or  the  nation's  interest,  than  those  which  are  made 
to  guide  the  sailor,  with  his  valuable  cargo,  whether  coasting  his  dan- 
gerous way  among  rocks  and  shoals,  or  entering  the  harbours  of  our 
sea-ports.  This  is  a  subject  which  no  one  who  feels  a  lively  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  or  the  safety  of  that  enterprizing  and 
meritorious  class  of  men,  will  ever  treat  with  indifference :  it  is  one 
which  imperiously  demands  the  utmost  attention,  more  particularly  of 
those  to  whom  the  sacred  duty  of  securing  the  property  of  our  mer- 
chants, and  protecting  the  lives  of  our  seamen,  is  intrusted. 

Returning  to  London  from  a  visit  in  the  North,  my  course  was  by 
sea,  on  board  the  Hilton  Joliffe  steam-vessel,  from  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  We  passed  through  Yarmouth  Roads  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
25th  of  Sept.  last.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  I  left  the  deck,  pleased 
with  the  hope  that  the  next  rising  sun  would  bring  London  within  our 
view.  On  arising  in  the  morning,  I  was  greatly  disappointed  at  find- 
ing that  the  vessel  had  been  anchored  five  or  six  hours,  it  being  so 
dark  that  the  Captain  could  not  see  the  buoys  which  mark  the  sand- 
banks. This  alleged  cause  of  detention  made  a  very  serious  impression 
on  my  mind.  When  darkness  and  dangerous  shoals  beset  the  sea- 
man, and  oblige  him  to  cast  anchor  till  the  return  of  light,  which, 
in  the  winter  months  is  not  less  than  fourteen,  sometimes  even  sixteen 
hours,  according  as  the  season  is  advanced,  he  is,  indeed,  in  a  dreary 
and  very  hazardous  situation,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  (by  those  who 
have  the  power)  in  endeavouring  to  remedy  an  evil  of  such  magnitude. 
Here  is  a  positive  loss  of  time  to  the  benighted  sailor  and  passenger, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  although  this  evil  is  of 
minor  importance,  when  compared  to  the  probable  change  of  wind 
and  weather  to  which  this  certain  delay  must  subject  them. 

It  seems  most  extraordinary  that  a  defect  so  serious  should  be 
allowed  to  exist  upon  our  coasts,  to  the  manifest  obstruction  of  our 
traffic,  and  the  risk  of  lives  and  property.  An  attempt  to  lessen  the 
danger  has  been  made,  by  placing  buoys  near  the  edge  of  the  sands,  to 
mark  the  safest  course ;  but,  like  the  dial,  which  can  never  show  time 
without  the  aid  of  sunshine,  those  tiny  buoys  in  the  dark,  are  entirely 
useless. 

Having  been  seriously  affected  by  the  extent  of  this  evil,  I  think 
it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me,  in  behalf  of  my  fellow-beings,  not  only 
of  my  own  country,  but  of  those  of  all  other  countries,  to  propose  a 
method  of  guiding  the  mariner  in  safety,  as  well  by  night  as  day, 
through  the  dangerous  shoals,  which  beset  our  const,  by  means  of 
suspended  light-towers. 

Where  the  depth  of  the  sand  is  not  great,  a  foundation  would  be 


•  The  celebrated  Historical- Painter.  It  is  the  peculiar  bias  of  superior  minds  to 
deduce  from  observation  that  which  might  be  practically  useful  to  their  fellow  men. 
Mr.  Martin  appears  to  have  been  actuated  solely  by  this  motive,  in  publishing  his  plan 
for  bringing  pure  water  to  the  Metropolis.  The  design  we  here  present  to  our  readers, 
is  an  emanation  from  the  same  source,  and  is  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Trinity  Board.    It  seems  well  worthy  the  attention  of  practical  Engineers.— Eo. 
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found  underneath  it  entirely  firm  ;  but  even  where  the  sands  are  deep 
and  loose,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  at  a  moderate  depth,  there  would  be 
sufficient  solidity  to  support  a  foundation  upon  my  proposed  construction. 
The  edge  of  the  sand-bank  would  be  unsafe  ;  but  at  a  distance  of  from 
lifty  to  one  hundred  yards  from  it,  foundations  might  be  fixed  is  the 
manner  to  be  now  detailed. 

By  boring  in  different  parts  of  the  bank,  we  might  ascertain  whether 
there  existed  a  bottom  of  clay,  or  other  firm  material ;  but  if  none  such 
were  found,  the  sand  itself,  at  a  certain  depth  will  have  acquired,  as 
already  said,  a  sufficient  degree  of  firmness  to  support  and  hold  per- 
manently the  foundation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  depth  below  the 
surface  of  the  sand  necessary  for  its  support  and  security  may  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  following  manner.  Let  a  piece  of  cast-iron,  of  a  conical 
form,  and  of  about  one  hundred  weight,  be  provided  ;  to  the  broad  end 
fix  a  long  wire,  which  must  be  made  to  pass  easily  through  a  floating 
buoy ;  let  this  iron,  with  the  point  downward,  be  placed  upon  the  sand, 
and  suffered  to  sink  ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  tide  or  two,  it  will  have 
descended  through  the  sand,  until  it  will  sink  no  farther ;  we  may 
then  safely  conclude  that  at  that  depth  the  sand  is  firm  enough  to  sup- 
port a  broad  triangular  foundation,  which  could  not,  of  course,  sink  so 
readily  as  the  pointed  iron.  This  depth  will  be  indicated  by  the  length 
of  the  wire  drawn  down.  The  length  of  the  sides  of  the  triangular 
foundation  will  be  regulated  by  its  height,  and  the  height  will  depend 
upon  the  depth  that  it  will  sink  in  the  sand. 

The  material  of  the  foundation,  I  propose  to  be  hollow  metal  boxes, 
each  furnished  at  one  end  with  two  projecting  portions,  and  at  the 
other  with  two  corresponding  holes,  so  that  each  box  may  be  firmly 
locked  into  that  on  either  side  of  it ;  the  boxes  are  hollow,  that  they 
may  be  more  easily  managed  by  the  workmen  ;  and  are  less  expensive, 
but  they  will  be  sufficiently  heavy,  because  each  box,  as  it  sinks,  will 
be  immediately  filled  with  sand. 

One  hollow  triangular  layer  of  these  boxes,  thus  inseparably  locked 
in  each  other,  must,  in  the  interval  of  one  low  tide,  be  deposited  upon 
the  sand  :  this  layer  will  have  sunk  to  a  certain  depth  at  the  ebbing 
of  the  next  tide,  when  another  triangular  layer  of  the  boxes  must  be 
dropped  upon  the  first ;  this  additional  weight  would  cause  the  first 
layer  to  sink  still  deeper:  und  over  these,  at  every  low  tide,  fresh 
layers  of  f>oxes  must  be  sunk,  until  the  lowest  has  reached  the  firm 
sand,  or  other  substance*  and  will  sink  no  farther.  In  order  to  insure 
the  placing  of  each  successive  layer  exactly  over  that  which  preceded 
it,  I  should,  at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  drive  deep  into  the 
sand,  at  each  of  the  three  angles  of  the  foundation,  a  strong  bar  of  iron, 
which,  by  means  of  iron  loops  in  the  corner  boxes,  would  direct  each 
layer  unerringly  upon  that  already  sunken. 

Into  every  hollow  box  as  it  descended  the  saud  would  enter ;  it 
would  also  completely  fill  the  hollow  triangular  foundation,  and  beiag 
protected  by  it  from  any  external  influence,  would  add  to  its  stability. 
Should  it  be  thought  advisable  to  unite  each  layer  of  the  boxes  with 
still  greater  firmness,  a  bar  of  iron,  or  a  strong  beam  of  charred  wood, 
might  be  passed  through  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  boxes,  along  the  three 
sides  of  the  triangle.  Similar  bars  might  also  be  placed  within  the 
hollow  of  the  triangle  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  sand  itself,  which  could 
never  escape,  would  give  suflicient  stability.  The  external  sand  would 
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also  hold  the  sunken  foundation  firmly,  and  protect  it  against  the  force 
of  the  wave*.  When  so  many  layers  of  boxes  have  been  sunken,  that 
the  upper  layer  b'es  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  sand, 
and  will  not  sink  farther,  the  foundation  would  be  coin  pit  ted.  A 
light-tower,  circular  in  form,  as  that  least  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
influence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  might  then 
be  suspended  from  the  junction  of  three  wrought  iron  legs,  inserted 
into  the  foundation,  and  strongly  united  at  their  apex,  thus  assuming 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  an  equilateral  triangular  base,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagram.  The  metal  foundation,  so  locked  toge- 
ther, and  so  protected,  by  being  deeply  imbedded  in  the  sand,  would,  I 
feel  assured,  be  an  adequate  and  permanent  support  upon  which  such 
a  struct nre  would  securely  rest. 

Upon  rocks  lying  beneath  the  water,  the  hanging  tower  could  be 
adopted  with  still  greater  advantage  :  in  such  a  situation,  the  trian- 
gular frame,  or  foundation,  would  not  be  necessary,  as  the  legs  of  the 
triangle  could  be  fixed  firmly  into  the  rock. 

The  following  are  the  situations  in  which  I  propose  to  place 
towers,  to  light  the  eastern  coast,  between  Dover  and  Edinburgh. 

At  the  White  Buoy  opposite  Sheerness,  .  ... 

At  the  Nore,   

From  the  south  end  of  Oaze  Edge,  to  Sunkhead,  along  the 

Western  Edge  of  that  continuation  of  Shoals, 
At  the  Overfalls  opposite  Yarmouth,  . 


the 


At  the  Ridge, 
At  Hammond's  Knoll, 
At  Hasborough  Sand, 
Bank, 
the  Outer  Dowsing, 


1 
1 

10 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Total 


This  would  make  twenty  tower-lights  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  Leith  Roads. 

At  the  ( 'ant- edge,  opposite  the  western  end  of  Oaae  Edge  to 
the  east  end  of  the  Red  Sand,  near  the  point  of  the  Shiver- 
ing Sands,  4 

Along  the  north-west  edge  of  the  Flat  Oirdler,  and  along  its 

north-east  edge,  opposite  Thomas'B  New  Channel,*  . 
At  the  east  end  of  the  tongue  near  Queen's  Channel, 


At  the  east  end  of  Margate  8and, 
At  the  Green  Buoy  near  the  elbow, 

North  Foreland  Lighthouse 
At  the  Gull,  . 
At  the  North  Break  Buoy, 
From  the  north  to  the 


about  two  miles  east  of  the 


Sand-heads,  along  the 


Total 


7 
1 
1 

1 
ft 
l 


22 


it  would  be  necessary  to 
pan  of  the  whole  Channel. 


to  the  towers  as  possible,  as  it  is  the 
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Thus,  from  the  Cant-edge,  by  the  Flat  of  the  Girdler,  and  the  Goodwin 
to  Dover,  twenty-two  tower-lights  would  be  required, 
ps  going  by  the  Gull  stream,  would  steer  east  of  the  lights  in 
course ;  those  going  wide  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  east  of  the  lights 


f)laced  there.  Vessels  to  and  from  the  north,  would  sail  west  of  the 
ights  from  the  Thames  to  Sunkhead,  and  east  of  those  from  the 
Overfalls  to  the  Dowsing.  The  lights  from  the  Dowsing  to  the  Thames 
should  be  blue ;  those  from  the  Cant-edge  to  Dover  should  be  of  an 
orange  colour  ;  and  the  whole  would  produce  the  effect  of  a  chain  of 
lights.  Each  tower  should  be  manned  with  two  steady,  well-proved 
sailors,  to  be  relieved  at  stated  periods;  depots,  for  relieving  the  watch, 
should  be  established  along  the  coast  at  convenient  stations.  The 
proposed  distribution  of  towers  along  the  east  coast,  would  require  two, 
perhaps  three  depots,  namely,  one  for  the  towers  from  Dowsing  to 
Yarmouth  ;  one  for  those  from  the  Sunk-head  to  the  White  Buoy  near 
Sheerness,  and  one  for  those  from  Cant-edge  to  Dover.  At  each 
depot,  or  station,  a  small  steam-vessel  would  be  advantageous,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  watch  :  and  wherever  a  depot  should  be  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  capable  of  rendering  assistance  to  shipwrecked  seamen, 
it  would  be  well  to  station  a  life-boat,  to  be  manned  by  the  men  off 
duty.  The  watch  in  the  towers,  might  give  notice  by  "signal  to  the 
patrols  of  the  preventive  service  on  shore  of  the  approach  of  smugglers. 
If  ships  should  unavoidably  be  wrecked  by  storm  or  otherwise,  so  near 
to  one  of  the  towers  that  the  sailors  could  row  their  boat  to  it,  twenty 
men,  in  such  a  case,  could  be  accommodated  there,  until  the  means  of 
removing  them  should  be  obtained.  In  a  fog  during  the  day,  the 
lights  might  be  shown ;  if  the  density  of  the  fog  should  be  so  great  u 
to  render  the  light  invisible,  it  will  then,  only,  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  cast  anchor. 

In  this  manner  every  part  of  the  dangerous  coasts  surrounding  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  might  be  lighted,  giving  all  the  advantages  above 
stated.  Supposing  that  two  hundred  towers  would  be  requisite  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  allowing  three  relieves  of  the  watch,  twelve  hundred 
trusty  and  well-proved  men  would  complete  the  establishment;  this 
number  could  readily  l>e  supplied  from  the  Navy  pensioners,  with  a 
trifling  addition  to  the  pay  they  may  already  receive  ;  even  from 
the  army  out  pensioners,  an  establishment  like  this  could  be  kept 
up  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  for  no  class  of  men  can  tie  found  more 
trustworthy  than  the  better-conducted  part  of  our  soldiery. 

The  cost  of  each  tower  complete,  might,  on  an  average",  be  « 
at  three  hundred  pounds  :  two  hundred  of  them  would  therefore 
to  sixty  thousand  pounds :  this  sum,  with  what  might  be  considered 
necessary  to  expend  in  establishing  life-boats ;  the  advance  of  pay  which 
might  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  men ;  the  wear  and  tear,  in  short,  even* 
expense  that  could  be  brought  against  this  humane  establishment,  would 
be  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  benefits 
that  would  result  from  it.  Far  more  than  this  amount  has  been  sacri- 
ficed in  one  night  from  the  want  of  such  lights. 

The  following  diagram  will  assist  the  description  of  the  proposed 
lights.  It  represents  the  hanging  tower  complete  upon  its  station, 
suspended  from  the  top  of  the  equilateral  triangle.  The  length  of  the 
legs,  should  vary  according  to  circumstances,  leaving  the  base  of  the 
tower  about  twenty  clear  feet  above  the  highest  spring-tide. 
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A.  The  light. 

B.  Pieces  of  cast  iron,  ten  feet  square  and  six  inches  thick,  fixed  at 
each  angle  of  the  triangular  frame,  and  so  united  to  the  foundation  as 
to  give  greater  firmness  and  security  to  the  whole. 

If  the  light-towers  were  made  of'malleable  iron,  after  the  manner  of 
the  steam-engine  boiler,  they  would  be  stronger,  lighter,  more  compact 
and  secure  from  fire,  and  would  be  less  expensive  than  if  made  of  any 
other  material. 

Buoys,  as  outposts,  made  of  long  beams  of  wood  fixed  by  an  anchor 
at  each  ej»d  of  the  beam,  should  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  sand- 
bank. To  render  these  buoys  conspicuous,  a  small  pole  should  be  fixed 
upright  at  each  extremity  of  the  beam,  and  at  the  end  of  each  pole  an 
arrow  as  a  pointer,  with  a  small  bell  attached.  Reflecting  glasses, 
placed  at  various  angles,  should  be  afhxed  at  the  top,  to  enteh  reflections 
of  the  light.  Ships  should  carry  a  strong  light  at  their  head,  which 
would  be  reflected  from  these  glasses,  and  show  the  direction  of  the 
sand.  The  men  in  the  light  tower  should  be  directed  to  notice  any 
shifting  of  the  sand,  and  to  move  the  outpost  buoys  accordingly  when 
the  weather  is  favourable.  A  buoy  upon  this  principle  cannot  more 
so  fur  from  the  spot  as  on  the  present  plan  :  consequently,  if  adopted, 
the  sailor  could  better  judire  of  the  distance  to  tack. 

wry  loose  or  quick-sands,  the  following  method,  equally  secure 
I  expensive,  may  be  adopted.  Let  an  equilateral  triangle  of 
three  very  strong  beams  of  timber,  firmly  united  by  iron  clamps,  be 
made.  This  will  supply  a  base,  upon  which  three  legs  to  support  the 
light-tower  may  be  securely  fixed.  The  triangle  may  be  sunk  two  or 
three  feet  below  the  surface,  and  rendered  immoveable  by  means  of 
weights,  attached  by  strong  bars  of  iron,  descending  from  each  angle, 
and  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  quicksand. 
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LIGHT  INFANTRY  MOVEMENTS. 

Tub  method  bo  generally  practised  at  Light  Infantry  drill  for  skir- 
mishers, on  the  alarm  of  " Cavalry"  to  retire  direct  on  the  reserve 
which  forms  an  orb  or  circle,  on  reaching  which  they  circle  round 
and  form  the  front  ranks,  mast  evidently  wove  most  dangerous,  if 
attempted  during  a  vigorous  charge  of  cavalry,  because  being  closely 
pursued  and  retiring  direct  on  the  reserve,  the  latter  body  is  ren- 
dered unable  to  protect  them  in  so  defenceless  a  situation  by  its  fire, 
from  its  front  being  completely  surrounded  by  the  retiring  skirmishers; 
at  the  same  time  the  enemy's  cavalry  having  probably  reached  the 
reserve  unchecked  by  any  fire,  have  every  possible  chance  of  defeat- 
ing the  infantry  during  the  confusion  of  an  attempt  of  the  skirmishers 
to  form  upon  the  reserve,  whose  assistance  and  fire  their  manner  of 
retreat  has  rendered  useless. 

The  following  formation  is  submitted,  as  enabling  the  reserve,  both 
to  protect  the  retreat  and  formation  of  the  retiring  skirmishers. 

When  a  company  of  skirmishers,  supported  by  another  company,  is 
suddenly  attacked  by  cavalry,  the  "  alarm"  will  sound  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  "  assembly,"  which  will  be  considered  as  the  signal  to 
"  form  square:'*  the  skirmishers  instantly  face  about,  retire  in  double 
quick  time,  separating  from  the  centre  of  the  company,  each  subdivi- 
sion of  skirmishers  closing  gradually  during  the  retreat  on  the  centre 
of  its  own  subdivision ;  by  this  the  front  of  the  reserve  is  cleared,  and 
enabled  to  advance  or  fire  for  the  protection  of  those  who  are  forced  to 
retire.  When  the  skirmishers  have  gained  sufficient  ground  to  the  rear 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  reserve,  each  subdivision  will  receive  from 
its-  officer  the  word  "  threes  inwards  ,"  the  threes  closing  on  the  march 
to  the  front,  and  will  be  halted  and  fronted  on  reaching  a  Serjeant, 
placed  by  the  officer  commanding  the  reserve  at  subdivision  distance  in 
rear  of  the  centre.  The  reserve  forms  three  deep  when  the  skirmishers 
incline  by  threes  on  its  rear,  the  covering  Serjeants  marking  four  paces 
from  the  outward  flanks.  The  instant  the  skirmishers  halt  and  front 
in  rear  of  the  reserve,  the  officer  commanding  gives  the  word  "Jo 
grand  division  square"  which  will  be  done  according  to  regulation. 

H. 
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RUSSIA  AND  TURK  BY.* 

Thjb  volume  of  which  the  title  is  subjoined,  and  with  a  perusal  of 
which  we  have  been  favoured,  bus  uot  been  as  yet  given  to  the  public 
The  subject  not  bein£  exactly  on  the  tapis,  a  postponement  of  a  few 
weeks  in  its  publication  is,  we  understand,  intended,  and,  we  think, 
not  injudiciously.  When  the  operations  on  the  Danube  recommence, 
we  hare  no  doubt  but  that  the  lucid  and,  for  the  most  part,  authentic 
and  well  supported  statements  contained  in  this  production,  will  attract 
a  full  share  of  attention.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  lay  a  few 
extracts  from  them  before  our  readers. 

Mr.  Grant  takes  a  sanguine  view  of  the  future  importance  of  the 
British  commerce  with  the  ports  of  the  lesser  Asia,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Black  Sea,  but  appears  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  paramount  Russian  influence  in  the  Bosphorus, 
as  a  result  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  war,  would  tend  to  transfer 
in  a  very  large -degree,  from  ua,  the  benefits  of  this  commerce.  He  con- 
siders our  Russian  trade  in  the  Baltic  (prospectively  at  least),  of  far 
less  importance  than  that  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances,  as  rapidly  on  the  decline,  owing  to  the  narrow  and  prohibitory 
successive  enactments  of  the  Czar's  government  during  some  years 
back. 

Contemplating  the  contingency  of  a  rupture  with  Russia,  he  con* 
tends  that  the  consequences  would  be  deeply  felt  by  the  great  Russian 
magnates,  and  comparatively  very  little  by  the  mercantile  interests 
generally  of  this  country.  He  expects,  in  such  event,  that  in  spite  of 
the  army  of  douanierg  maintained  along  the  maritime  and  territorial 
frontiers,  the  Government  could  not  prevent  the  illicit  introduction  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  present  reduced  supply  of  British  manufactures 
exported  thither ;  and  is  of  opinion,  in  which  we  quite  agree  with  him, 
that  the  tallow,  hemp,  hides,  &c  now  derived  by  us  from  Russia, 
might  be  equally  well  procured  from  other  countries. 

A  main  object-  of  Mr.  Grant  appears  to  be  to  controvert  the  argu- 
ments contained  in  a  pamphlet  not  long  since  published,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  few  words  on  our  relations  with  Russia/'t  which  he  affirms 
to  have  been  got  up  by  some  of  the  principal  merchants  connected  with 
the  Baltic,  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of 
the  ambitious  policy  of  the  Czar's  cabinet,  and  so  preventing  the  mani- 
fest injury  to  their  particular  interests,  which  any  serious  disagreement 
between  the  two  Governments  could  scarcely  fail  to  entail.  But  while 
Mr.  Grant  denounces  the  motives  which  have  obviously  prompted, 
he  says,  the  Anglo-Russian  merchants,  in  putting  forth  the  pam- 
,  phlet  in  question,  he  frankly  admits  that  he  himself  is  not  uncon- 
cerned in  the  maintenance  and  prosperity  of  our  intercourse  with  the 
Levant.  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  country,  a  great  number  of  these  sort 
of  publications  have  their  origin  in  direct  pecuniary  speculations.  But 
merchants,  though  so  fully  entitled  to  a  hearing,  are  rarely  unbiassed, 
and  still  less  trust-worthy,  judges  in  political  matters  of  any  extensive 

•  Commercial  Consequences  of  the  Present  War  in  the  East,  with  a  Comparative 
Estimate  of  the  British  Trade  in  the  levant,  and  that  to  the  Russian  Ports  in  the 
Baltic.    By  Philip  Grant,  Esq. 

t  By  a  Non-alarmut. 
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bearing.  Ingenuity,  plausibility,  and  research,  they  not  unfrequently 
display  ;  but  as  their  views  are  so  unscrupulously  cjc  parte,  so  they 
should  be  entertained  with  strict  caution.  In  short  those  who  may 
have  commercial  establishments,  or  commercial  connexions,  either  at 
Smyrna  or  at  Petersburg!*,  are  of  all  others,  in  respect  to  opinions  on 
this  subject,  the  least  to  be  confided  in.  ^ 

But  we  ourselves  are  tempted  to  differ  both  from  3Ur.  Grant  and 
the  Review  he  alludes  to,  in  attributing  the  "  Few  words,"  &c.  to  cer- 
tain Anglo- Russian  merchants  ;  the  composition  is  really  so  very  fttus- 
kevtiuh  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  give  the  credit  of  it  to  some  Eng- 
lish employe"  of  the  Prince  Lieven,  or  of  Count  Nesselrode.  Though  tve 
are  so  unpractised  in  these  sort  of  ruses  diplomatique*,  they  are  matters 
of  every  day  ordinary  manufacture — the  favourite  tactique  of  foreign 
embassies.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  will  let  the  author  of  the  "Com- 
mercial Consequences"  speak  for  himself.  t  •  \\f1Jti 

•  This  pamphlet  (the  "  Few  words,")  demands/  says  Mr.  Grant, '  free 
scope  for  the  Russian  ambition — on  the  plea,  tliat  the  greater  the  ex- 
tent of  dominion,  the  more  likely  is  the  Muscovite  power  to  sink  under 
its  own  weight.*  Extent  of  empire  leads,  it  is  argued,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  political  debility  ;  from  which  the  inference  of  necessity 
follows,  the  smaller  the  territory  the  greater  the  force.  The  writer  ac- 
cordingly professes  indifference  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Russian  domi- 
nion in  the  West,  and  even  marks  with  pleasure  Ihe  Jlussiau  frontier 
line  constantly  advancing  in  lite  barbarous  East.  The  more  decided 
the  aggrandizement,  44  the  more  probable  the  separation  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts."  This  is  exactly  the  light  in  which  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  would  doubtless  most  devoutly  wish  that 
all  Kurope  should  consider  the  nffair  :  and  the  pleasure  which  the  sot- 
disant  Non-alarmist  denves  from  observing  the  growing  extent  of  this 
leviathan  power,  both  in  the  West  and  the  "  barbarous  East,"  is  one, 
which  the  Muskovite  cabinet  would  seem  extremely  well  disposed  to 
afford  him  every  possible  opportunity  of  enjoying.  ?nH 

f  There  is  an  old  Spanish  adage,  not  unfrequently  quoted  during  the 
Peninsular  contest — "  War  with  all  the  world,  but  peace  with  Ingla- 
terra  !" — so  one  may  translate  the  import  of  the  fifty-eight  pages  of 
the  "  Few  Words,"  into  this  brief  aphorism,  u  War  or  peace  (it  matters 
not  much  which)  with  all  the  world,  but  let  amity  and  commerce  con- 
tinue undisturbed  between  the  ports  of  London,  Riga,  and  St-^eters- 

burgh.  *  ,      j  .  ildiffi 

1  The  Anglo- Russian  merchant,  states,  that  "  nothing  can  be'  more 
void  of  sense  than  the  talk  about  the  "  energy"  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington !" — He  also,  highly  disapproves,  it  appears,  of  the  conduct  of 
lu's  Grace,  and  that  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  having  unfairly  attempted  to 
induce  the  Czar  to  forego  his  belligerent  rights  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  even  in  having  remonstrated  on  the  subject  of  the  breach  of  faitn,+ 

.  ,  ■     tm   '»  ■■..-.-i.i.  ■  .  i  ...... — ... 

*  "  Difference  of  language  alone  will  be  a  sufficient  insolvent,  when  political  neces- 
sity ceases  to  act  as  a  consent  between  the  old  territories  and  its  new  acquisition*." — 
*ays  the  said  Non-alarmitt .  (Ihus  there  can  It  no viconveniei.ee  from  incorporating 
any  of  the  adjoining  nations,  provided  they  tpeak  a  different  language.) 

t  "  It  is  not  so  certain, "  say  it  this  writer,  "Uiat  Russia  did  surrender  ( lier  belligerent 
rights),  although  our  Ministry  thought  ht  in  the  King's  speech  to  say  so."  And  again. 
"  There  has  been  bad  faith  or  blundering  on  one  aide  or  the  other,  but  it  sccius  to  hoc 
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touching  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles.  In  fact,  onr  Government 
is  strongly  suspected  by  the  Non-alarmist  of  being  actuated  by  i  most 
unjustifiable  ^  semi-hostile"  Pe^frrifcr,  a  kind  of  "  hostile-neutrality,  in 
spite  of  the  Hibernicism,"  towards  Hussia.— Finally,  Mr.  Canning. 
Lord  Goderich,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  whole  of  the  present 
French  and  English  ministries,  fall  under  the  censure  of  this  compe- 
tent judge,  this  most  disinterested  Anglo- Russian  merchant,  because, 
their  measures  have  evinced  a  "  causeless  jealousy  of  Russian  aggran- 
disement !" — Not  that  he  repudiates  the  suspicion  as  unfounded,  or 
that  he  doubts  the  fact  of  the  Northern  Court  meditating  the  conquest 
of  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  Empire :  on  the  contrary, 
lie  brings  forward  various  additional  reasons  to  prove  that  this  is  actu- 
ally the  case,  and  that  the  same  will  as  actually  be  executed,  unless 
the  British  Government  shall  be  so  indiscreet  to  prevent  it,  which  it  is 
admitted  we  lave  the  full  means  of  doing.  Accordingly  it  is  put  in 
the  form  of  an  axiom  :  that, 

"  Although  Russia  should  take  possession  of  the  Danubian  Provinces  of  Tur- 
key, and  even  of  Constantinople  itself,  such  conquests  would  increase  neither 
her  offensive  nor  defensive  power," —  * 

because  she  would  have  only  thus 

"  Pushed  her  frontier  further  from  her  resources." 

f  He.  therefore,  deprecates  the  interference  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
or  the  British  Government ;  and,  following  up  this  view  of  the  matter, 
argtles,  consistently  enough,  that  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  the 
Danubian  provinces,  and  Constantinople  itself,  may,  with  all  propriety, 
be  yielded  up  to  the  nrms  of  Russia,  with  a  view  to  their  annexation 
with  that  empire  ;  maintaining,  that  the  latter  has  quite  as  good  aright 
to  the  attainment  of  these  possessions,  that  they  might  be  as  justly 
claimed  by  the  Czar,  and  that  this  would  l>e  as  little  inconsistent  with 
the  political  balance  or  system  of  Europe  as  our  claim  (that  of  Great 
Britain)  to  the  permanent  oecu patimi  (p.  14;  of  "  Malta  and  the  Ionian 
Islands."  Such  then,  are  amongst  the  disloyal  and  anti-English  poli- 
tical paradoxes  which  this  pamphleteer  endeavours  to  prove;  and 
which,  not  a  little  to  my  surprise,  (says  Mr.  Grant)  the  ablest  of  our 
periodicals,  has  seemed,  in  an  article  of  its  last  number,  almost  to  coin- 
cide with. 

1  This,  as  is  well-known,  is  probably  the  most  extensively  circulated 
publication  of  the  present  or  any  other  time.  Some  half-dozen  of  our 
most  celebrated  writers  have  long  been  understood  to  be  amongst  its 
permanent  contributors.  It  afforded  a  vigorous,  moral  support,  und 
was  in  some  measure  identified  with  Government,  throughout  the  past 
eventful  crisis  of  our  national  affairs.  There  is,  therefore,  a  very  gene- 
ral respect  entertained  for  the  opinions  maintained  by  this  "  elder 
brother,  and  more  influential  of  the  periodicals."  It  is  then  to  be 
regretted,  when  careless  articles  find  a  place  in  it  on  subjects  of  any 
considerable  moment  to  the  pnblic  interests.  And  that  this  has  oc- 
curred, with  respect  to  the  one  in  question,  I  think  I  shall  have  very 
little  difficulty  in  showing. 

■  I      M  ■  -  -  ■    -  ■  -  ■ 

occurred  to  no  one  thateither  might  lie  on  the  side  of  our  own  Government  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  Russians."    ("  A  few  words  on  our  relations  with  Rvwa,"  ftfr.) 
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"  He  has  been  answered  in  part,"  says  the  Reviewer,  **  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
who,  we  take  for  Granted,  is  an  English  merchant,  trading  to  Russia.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  colonel  is,  to  show  that,  an  immediate  coalition  of  all  the  Kuropean 
powers,  England  and  France  taking  the  imitative,  is  the  only  means  of  (Hitting 
a  stop  to  the  incursions  and  aggrandisement  of  litis  northern  barbarian  power; 
and  to  preserve  the  civilizatiou  of  the  old  world.  The  object  of  the  other  i>,  the 
preservation  of  peace  with  Russia,  and  to  show  that  little  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  that  power,  even  if  she  were  in  possession  of  Constantinople.  Thus  it  is 
war  against  trade,  and,  as  usual  in  such  discussions,  each  partizan  has  overstated 
his  case." 

1  From  hence,  it  might  be  inferred,'  says  Mr.  Grant,  '  that  some  mid- 
dle course,  some  judicious  and  happy  medium  were  to  be  pointed  out 
between  the  two  opposing  writers  alluded  to.  Such,  however,  does 
not  appear,  as  the  following  will  evince. 

"  If  we  had  not  abundant  proofs  how  readily  the  ties  of  relationship  give 
way  to  political  expediency,  we  should  despair  entirely  of  Colonel  Evans's  con- 
federacy. We  have  no  apprehensions,  however,  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
west  submitting  to  receive  laws  from  the  northern  barbarians:  and,  without 
wishing  to  undervalue  the  talent  of  this  author,  hope  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  he  has  written  too  rashly  and  hastily,  considering  the  extent  and  com- 
plexity of  his  subject.  We  agree  then  with  the  general  principle'laid  down  by 
the  writer  of  1  A  Few  Words,'  that  the  extension  of  Russian  dominion  would 
not  add  any  thing  to  its  power  of  aggression,  and  might  very  considerably 
weaken  it  by  lengthening  its  line  of  defence  ;  that  an  extension  of  the  dominion 
of  Russia  over  the  rude  nations,  its  neighbours,  is  not  so  much  an  increase  of 
resources  as  a  source  for  draining  them,"  &c. 

'  Something  resembling  these  sort  of  arguments,  one  can  easily  con- 
ceive to  have  been  used  by  the  degenerate  sophists  of  Greece  in  the 
declining  era  of  the  Republics,  to  dissuade  the  states  from  uniting  with 
the  Persians .  S i racusians,  or  other  nations,  in  their  resistance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Roman  ambition.  But  it  were  fruitless  to  discourse  upon  terms 
of  so  undefined  a  nature.  That  there  are  conquests  calculated  to 
weaken  the  power  of  a  conqueror  is  granted  ;  but  that  every  conquest 
which  Russia  may  undertake  over  the  "  rude  neighbouring  nations"  h 
to  be  classed  under  that  head ;  and  especially  that  of  the  country 
immediately  referred  to,  Turkey  in  Europe,  abounding  as  it  does  in 
natural  resources,  in  strong  military  ground,  possessing  admirable  sea 
ports,  and  a  commercial  and  political  position,  altogether  unequalled, — 
to  assert  this  (says  the  author  of  the  "  Commercial  Consequences") 
is  idle  and  preposterous.  I  would  pray  then,  he  adds,  that  the  re- 
viewer would  reconsider  this  point ;  and  in  doing  so,  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  late  excellent  and  orthodox  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  whom  he 
quotes,  (p.  34.)  may  not  be  considered  us  a  very  conclusive  authority 
on  military  and  political  questions. 

r  Again,  in  treating  of  the  strength  of  the  Russian  army,  the  reviewer 
does  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishop.  How  tliis 
much  regretted  prelate  comes  to  be  mixed-up  with  these  topics,  may 
perhaps  be  matter  of  surprise  ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  state,  that 
he  passed  through  Russia  on  his  way  to  India,  and  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering,  that  the  empire  of  the  Czars  had  then  already 
reached  the  "  highest  pinnacle  of  rank  and  power  which  her  circum- 
stances can  ever  admit  her  to  attain.''    Now,  in  laying  this  down,  as 
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aft  ascertained  point,  I  question  much  (says  Mr.  Grant)  whether  the 
Bishop  has  not,  in  some  small  degree,  partaken  of  the  rashness  attri- 
buted to  the  Colonel. 

"  We  shall  barely  mention,"  says  the  critique,  "  the  long  list  of  mi- 
series which  ('<>!.  K vans  anticipates,  from  the  capital  of  Turkey  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Russia."  And  here  follows  a  long  passage  hi  the 
same  strain.  This,  says  the  writer,  needs  no  observation,  excepting 
that,  on  referring  to  the  pages  of  the  Colonel's  essay,  I  find  that  the 
miseries  referred  to,  as  if  intended  to  prophecy  positive  result*,  are  on 
the  contrary,  inserted  expressly  as  "  htfftothetical,"  and  accompanied  by 
the  following  very  explicit  antidpatory  observation. 

a  I  beg  here  to  remind  the  reader,  that  this  series  of  conjectures  is  grounded 
solely  on  the  presumed  uninterrupted  progress,  during  some  years  to  come,  of 
the  commercial,  maritime,  and  territorial  power  of  Russia.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  it  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  visionary,  imaginative,  &c.  The  real 
intention  is  not  that  of  vainly  presaging  the  occurrence  of  specific  future  events, 
but  of  endeavouring  to  embody  something,  resembling  what  may  be  expected  to 
be  amongst  the  results  of  certain  premised  contingencies ;  and  ©f  thus  present- 
ing them  with  more  of  identity  and  realization,  than  might  otherwise  be  attain- 
able, to  the  apprehension  of  those  who  may  not  have  previously  given  the  sub- 
ject much  of  their  attention." — Emm.    p.  165. 

'  Here  the  disclaimer  or  qualification  seems  complete,  and  the 
irony  of  the  critic  in  a  great  degree  parried.  But  in  pointing  out  this 
Kttle  omission  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer,  I  would  by  no  means  (he 
says)  be  understood  to  identify  myself  with  all  the  opinions  which  are 
put  forth  bv  the  author  of  the  "  Designs  op  Russia,"  and  least  of  all 
with  his  vehement  advocacy  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  no  less  vehement 
tendency  to  press  the  necessity  of  Catholic  Emancipation--*,  topic  not 
necessarily  within  the  scope  of  a  discussion  on  foreign  politics.* 

'  Sir  William  Ouseley  next  fells  under  the  lash. 

«  Having  crossed  the  desert,  (of  which  more  by  and  by)  we  come  to  Bok- 
hara, (says  the  critique)  which,  in  the  inflated  style  of  oriental  hyperbole,  the 
Arabian  and  Persiau  writers  designate  as  «  one  of  the  three  terrestrial  paradises. 
Sir  William  Ouseley,  the  only  authority  of  Colonel  Evans,  in  the  same  flowery 
style  of  the  Persians,  (from  which  we  believe  he  translates)  says,  1  if  a  person 
stand  on  Kohendis  (or  ancient  castle)  of  Bokhara,  and  cast  his  eyes  around,  he 
shall  not  see  any  thing  but  beautiful  and  luxuriant  verdure  on  every  side  of  the 
country ;  so  that  he  would  imagine  the  green  of  the  earth,  and  the  azure  of  the 
heaveas,  were  united ;  and  as  there  are  green  fields  in  every  quarter,  so  there 
are  villas  interspersed  among  the  green  fields.'*  "  ilow  charming  1  If  Sir  W  il~ 
liam  should  happen  to  be  perched  upon  the  top  of  Amesbury  House,  *  be  shall 
not  see  any  tiuug  but  beautiful  and  luxuriant  verdure,*  &c.  although  Salisbury 
Plain  be  within  half  a  dozen  bow  shots." 

•  This  passage  from  Sir  William  Ousely,  continues  thus  :— 44  The  Sogd,  for  eight 
days*  journev,  is  all  a  delightful  country,  affording  fine  prospects,  and  full  of  gardens 
and  orchard's,  and  villages,  corn  field*  and  villas,  running  streams,  reservoirs  ami  toun- 


•uu  uniiaius,  aim  iiiiatw,   ,  o  - 

tains,  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.    You  pass  from  corn  fields  into  rich 
dows  and  pasture  lauds  ;  and  the  Straits  of  Sogd  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  Meyen- 
dorf,  also  enumerates  a  considerable  number  oflarge  towns  all  seated  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  encompassed  by  cultivated  fields  ;  Samarcand  the  ancient  capital  of  Timur 
and  several  oUVrs.    The  Colleges  of  Bamarcand  are  built  of  white  marble  of  which 
tbare  are  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  exceed  in  splendour  those  of  Bokhara. 
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"  But  to  the  facta,  (says  the  Reviewer)  and  these  we  caunot  do  better  than 
glean  from  Baron  Meyeodorf,  who  wrote  the  account  of  design's  Embassy 
to  Bokhara,"  &c.  t  .«       ,it  t.t 

4  Now  it  is  clear,'  states  Mr.  Grant,  '  Unit  our  facetious  critic  had  not 
the  Baron's  book  by  him  when  he  wrote  this  passage,  or  had  totally 

forgotten  its  contents.  .  ,  .  ,,    „;i  ». 

"  Beyond  this  (Russian  embassy  to  Bokhara)  one  is  surrounded  with  mea- 
dows, canals,  avenues  of  trees ;  we  perceived  on  every  side  houses,  Villages, 
gardens,  orchards,  mosques,  and  minarets;  in  a  word,  one  might  have; almost 
thought,  himself  transported  into  an  enchanted  country.  If  the  sight  of  this 
country  can  inspire  Europeans  with  a  sentiment  of  admiration,  habituated  as 
they  are  to  dwell  upon  prospects  of  fertile  and  well-peopled  plains,  what  roust 
be  the  impression  it  produces  on  the  Kirghis,  &c.  How  can  they  avoid  being 
tempted  to  invade  a  country  so  favoured  by  nature  ?  We  now  found  ourselves 
in  a  country  scarcely  known  to  Europeans ;  every  thing  excited  our  curiosity. 
Let  one  figure  to  himself  the  interest  with  which  we  mast  have  contemplated 
these  thousands  of  orientals,  clad  in  white  dresses  with  blue  turbans,  listening 
from  all  directions  to  meet  us,— some  on  foot,  others  on  horseback,  some  mou air- 
ed on  asses,  others  on  camels,  and  all  of  whom  were  pressing  around  us,  and 
saluting  us  in  their  own  manner.  Many  manifested,  when  they  approached  us, 
the  most  lively  joy,  occasionally  accosting  us  in  Russian,  with  some  civil  or 
obliging  word ;  their  cries  and  marks  of  astonishment;  in  short,  the  tumultuous 
movement  which  animated  all  the  crowd,  gave  to  our  entrance  into  the  district 
of  Bokhara,  the  aspect  of  a  popular  fete,  which  we  should  have  partaken  m  the 
pleasure  of,  if  the  persons  employed  as  police,  whose  voices  resounded  th routs 
the  noise,  and  whose  great  clubs,  with  which  they  struck  on  all  sides  without 
distinction,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  us,  did  not  occasion  us  so. much  con- 
cern, in  bringing  to  our  recollection,  that  we  were  the  cause  of  this  coufusioa, 
and  that  it  was  the  extreme  desire  of  seeing  so  many  Ourousses,  (the  Asiatic 
name  given  to  the  Russians)  which  overcame  with  the  people  the  fear  of  the 
blows  thus  so  liberally  distributed/' — Afeyendorf.0 


•  Another  account,  from  the  letters  of  M.  Jakovlew,  Secretary  to  the  Embassy. 
"  We  received  notice  yesterday,  that  our  interview  with  the  Buchanan  Vizier,  would 
take  place  to-day.  At  the  distance  of  five  versts  from  the  village,  two  hundred  horse- 
men came  to  meet  us ;  they  were  mounted  on  the  finest  horses  that  can  be  conceived. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring:  villages  had  come  in  great  numbers  to  see  the  Rus- 
sians. Some  were  on  horseback,  some  on  camels,  some  on  foot,  and  some  on  donkies. 
The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  they  obstructed  our  passage,  and  we  were  obliged  to  halt 
at  every  step.  But  the  Jessaoufs,  or  police-officers,  armed  with  large  sticks,  without 
mercy  began  to  strike  men,  camels,  horses,  and  asses  ;  their  blows  fell  like  hail  on  the 
Buchanans,  who  were  very  eager  to  see  us  ;  on  all  sides  turbans  flew  in  the  air,  show- 
ing the  shaved  heads  of  ail  these  Mussultnen.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  throng  and  so 
mixed  a  crowd:  Bucharians,  Khivans,  Afghans,  Kirghis,  Hindoos,  our  Cossacks,  the 
Soldiers,  Daschkirs,  altogether  formed  a  very  striking  sight  The  next  day  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  joumey.  The  crowd  of  people  was  the  same,  and  the  merciless  Jessaouls 
were  equally  active  with  their  long  canes.  Again,  on  the  following  day,  the  Bucha- 
nans continued,  as  they  had  done  before,  to  crowd  around  us  till  late  at  night ;  nothing 
could  keep  them  at  a  distance,  even  the  Jessaouls  at  length  gave  it  up.  It  was  quite 
an  amusement  to  us  to  see  an  innumerable  multitude,  which  accompanied  us  from  place 
to  piece,  and  when  we  stopped  to  encamp,  ranged  themselves  round  us,  and  remained 

fitting  tiU  night,  without  uttering  a  word  For  four  days  together,  our  soldiers, 

our  cossacks,  and  ourselves  were  in  full  uniform.  In  this  interval,  the  drums  beat  the 
general  march,  which  gave  infinite  pleasure  to  the  Bucharians.  and  especially  to  the 
Jessaouls.  They  were  continually  begging  the  officers  to  order  the  drums  to  taat :  we 
were  almost  tempted  to  think  that  it  was  to  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  canes, 
fpr  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  drum,  the  people  rushed  in  a  body  towards  the  soldiers ; 
the  Jessaouls  in  their  turn  fell  upon  the  people,  and  their  canes  were  in  constant  mo- 
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And  again — 

■  The  extreme  fecundity  of  the  soil,  (of  Bokliara)  and  the  art  wilh  winch  it 

is  cultivated,  struck  me  with  admiration.'' 

1  Thus  writes  the  Baron  in  the  year  1826,  in  fnll  support,  as  will  pro- 
bably appear,  of  Sir  William's  flowery  description,  and  totally  uucorro- 
borative  of  the  appeal  of  the  reviewer  to  his  testimony. 

f  But  this  (says  Mr.  Grant)  is  one  of  the  evils  of  anonymous  writing  ; 
a  recklessness  of  assumption,  a  carelessness  of  facts,  and  a  regardlasa- 
ness  of  responsibility.' 

u  lie  (Colonel  Evans)  goes  on  to  state,  that  a  contiderable  commerce  is  ear- 
ned on  between  Orenburg,  Khiva,  Samarcand,  &c, — a  position  we  are  obliged 
to  deny,  and  to  state  distinctly  that  no  commerce  is  carried  on  by  Russia  with 
these  countries  ;  its  only  Asiatic  commerce  being  with  China,  at  Khiakta,  to  the 
value  of  about  five  millions  of  roubles." 

'  How  the  reviewer  can  have  made  so  strange  a  mistake  is  not  easily 
accounted  for  ;  and  still  more  strange  is  it  that  he  should  have  quoted 
in  support  of  this  error,  Wrvdkmkr's  Tableau  Statistique.  I  have  un- 
derstood (says  Mr.  Grant),  that  the  writer  of  this  article,  is  the  well- 
known  and  "distinguished  author  of  more  than  one  epic  poem,  besides 
various  other  works,  historical,  polemical,  cVc.  &c.  which  do  great  credit 
to  liis  talents;  and  if  it  be  so,  I  confess,  he  says,  it  were  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  the  dry  statements  of  a  German  statistician,  should  have 
been  noticed  by  him  with  more  than  a  very  cursory  glance.  If  he  will 
abstract  himself,  however,  for  a  moment  from  his  higher  contempla- 
tions, and  look  again  at  his  Wkydkmkr,  he  will  find  that  Russia  dobs 
carry  on  a  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world,  besides  that  of  Khiakta,  of 
a  very  large  amount ;  that  she  has  432  ships  engaged  in  it  on  the  Cas- 
pian ;  that  she  carries  on  a  trade  in  the  more  immediate  direction 
alluded  to,  valued  (exports  and  imports)  at  about  ten  millions  and  a 
half  of  roubles  annually  j  that  her  commerce  on  the  Georgian  frontier 
amounts  to  about  the  value  of  5,000,000  roubles  ;  and  that  her  Asiatic 
trade  altogether,  instead  of  only  rive  millions  of  ronbles,  as  stated 
above,  is  valued  at  more  than  thirty-two  millions  and  a  half.  Here  is 
Weydemer's  statement.' 

RUSSIAN  ASIATIC  COMMERCE. 

»4*i1  o<       il  '••     •»•»  »w  !•.(•;       '         I'M  '••  >'<\.  i  tiwOtftwl 

Ships.  Exports.  Imports. 

Mer  Casptenne                  .       •       432  2.582.487     3.804  556Rs. 

Frontiere  sur  terre  depuis  la  mer  Caspknne  \  teyAfaft  *6.267.298 

iusqu'a  Seminolatuisk    .       .       .  J 

Commerce  de  riiakhta      ....  5.503.344  5.503.344 

Geortria  890.498  3.809.158 

Total  Asiatic   ....      13.193.146  19.384.356 
lotai  Asiatic  ...  v 

ipMn*  <ii.t  i    .  .   — —  — —  1 — 

tioa  The  road  from  Katagon  to  Basartcbe,  being  continually  intersected  by  ca- 
nals, it  cost  much  trouble  to  get  the  artillery  over  the  wretched  bridges  which  serve  to 

cross  them."  ,  .  _ 

•  Baron  Meyendorf,  however,  states  the  value  of  imports,  on  good  years,  from  Bok- 
hara alone,  which  only  forms  part  of  the  above  item,  at  8,000,000  roubles. 
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'  Let  us  deduct  here  the  11,000,000  (roubles)  worth  of  goods  con- 
veyed to  and  from  Kiakhta,  and  we  shall  still  have  remaining  more  than 
twenty-one  millions'  worth,  conveyed  upon  many  thousands  of  camels 
and  bv  432  ships  to  and  from  countries,  with  which  the  reviewer  feels 
obliged  to  "  stale  distinctly  tiiat  no  commerce  is  carried  on  by  Russia!" 

•  But  of  course  the  existence  as  well  as  rapidly  augmenting  state  of 
this  commerce,  does  not  rest  upon  the  authority  of  Weydemer ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  notoriety ;  various  works  might  be  cited ;  the  accounts 
of  the  different  recent  Russian  missions,*  to  which  the  Reviewer  so 
confidently  refers,  allude  to  it  in  almost  every  page,  as  does  the  iden- 
tical Review  itself  in  preceding  articles.  The  arrival  or  departure  of 
of  the  larger  of  the  caravans  passing  between  the  Russian  fron- 


tier and  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Samarcand,  &c.  generally  finds  a  place  in  the 
public  prints  of  the  capital.  By  the  Petersburgh  Gazette  of  the  27th 
of  Dec  last,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  caravan  which  left  Troitsk  for 
Bokhara,  between  the  5th  and  the  18th  of  the  preceding  November, 
consisted  of  2667  camels,  laden  with  merchandise. 

'  Rhubarb,  cottons,  silks,  turqoises,  lapis  lazuli,  furs,  dried  fruits,  tea, 
tapestry,  and  shawls,  are  the  principal  merchandise  which,  as  Barou 
Meyendorf  informs  us,  the  Bukharians  import  into  Russia.  The  Buk- 
hanans,  it  appears,  are  permitted  to  attend  the  fairs  of  Ibitzk  and 
Korenaja,  and  enjoy  in  general  great  privileges.  Their  admission  into 
the  interior  of  the  empire  is  much  complained  of  by  the  Russian  mer- 
chants. The  Bukharians  export  half  the  value  of  their  sales  in  gold 
and  silver  coin,  and  the  rest  in  cochineal,  cloves,  sandal-wood,  cloth, 
leather,  wax,  iron,  copper,  steel,  gold-thread,  mirrors,  otter  skins, 
pearls,  Russia  nankeens,  iron  tools,  coral,  glass-ware,  linen,  cotton,  and 
silks,  and  small  quantities  of  India  muslin  and  Russian  linen.  The 
clear  profits  of  that  trade  is  valued  at  thirty  per  cent,  and  the  less  gain 
is  on  the  articles  exported  from  Russia. 

'  Next  to  the  trade  with  Russia,  the  most  valuable  traffic  of  the  Buk- 
harians is  that  with  Kashgar,  where  they  sell  a  part  of  the  merchan- 
dise purchased  in  Russia,  and  from  whence  they  export  a  great  deal  of 
ordinary  tea,  porcelain  ware,  China  silks,  raw  silk  in  small  quantities, 
rhubarb,  and  Chinese  coins.  From  Cashgar  they  sometimes  go  into 
Thibet  for  the  goats'  wool,  of  which  shawls  are  fabricated,  and  send  it 
to  the  Cashmeer  weavers.  A  hundred  thousand  shawls,  it  appears, 
are  yearly  made  at  Cashmeer,  of  which  20,000  remain  in  that  city. 
G0,000  go  into  India,  20,000  are  sent  to  Caubul,  and  from  thence 
2,000  pass  generally  into  Russia  through  Bokhara. 

'  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  during  Bonaparte's  continental  system, 
English  manufactures  found  their  way  from  India  into  Russia,  through 
the  channel  of  the  Bukarian  caravans. 

1  Amongst  the  productions  of  India  enumerated  by  the  same  writer, 
which  he  supposes  may  be  transported  thence  into  ftussia,  cheaper  by 
land  than  by  sea,  are  spices,  opium,  and  musselines. 

*  But  the  writer  of  the  critical  article  referred  to,  coolly  affirms  that 


•  The  following  U  the  first  sentence  of  Meyendorf  s  preface: — "  Lcs  relation*  com- 
merciales  qui  cxiataient  depuis  long-temjw  cntre  la  Russie  et  la  Boukharic,  on  pris,  de- 
puis  la  dernu-re  moitie  du  dix-huiticmc  su  ck,  unc  trcs  grand  extension." 
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no  such  trade  as  the  above,  is  or  caw  be  carried  on.  And  so  this  matter 
is  briefly  decided  on  in  these  words  : — 

<f  This  person  (the  Chevalier  Camha,  Consul  General  at  Tiflis,)  is  quoted  by 
the  Colonel  in  support  of  his  views,  which  we  have  deemed  to  be  altogether 
chimerical,"  &c. 

1  So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  this  Reviewer  on  the  subject  of  com- 
merce.— Now  for  his  precision  on  military  affairs. 

"  Here  (in  the  last  campaign)  the  Russians  have  gained  no  reputation,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  lost  character,  by  purchasing  the  surrender  of  the  latter 
fortress  (Varna)  from  a  Macedonian  traitor,  half  Greek  and  half  Turk,  the  price 
as  we  have  been  informed,  being  500,000  roubles,  argent  comptaiUy  protection 
to  himself  and  followers,  and  an  establishment  on  the  Crimea,  where  this  base 
wretch  will  live  suspected  and  despised,  and  perhaps  die  d  la  Czar*' 

'The  Russians  certainly  have  gained  no  reputation  in  point  of  mili- 
tary talent,  but  the  story  of  the  purchase  of  Varna,  and  the  Macedo- 
nian traitor,  and  the  f>(H),000  roubles,  argent  comptant,  is  a  mere  idle 
newspaper  report,  utterly  destitute  of  the  slightest  foundation  ;  of 
which  the  learned  reviewer  might  have  easily  satisfied  himself  had  he 
but  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  little  inquiry,  for  instance  of  Capt. 
A'Court  or  Lord  Bingham,  who  were  on  the  spot. 

"  The  Turks,  however,  have  done  it  (repelled  the  Russians)  effectually  of 
themselves,  single-lianded,  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  power,  European 
or  Asiatic ;  and  the  Sublime  Sultan  may  now  boast,  with  the  Roman  warrior, 

.    .    .    .    *  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 

Fluttered  your  Russians  in  Bulgaria; 

Alone  I  did  it.* 

"  Fluttered  indeed, with  a  vengeance.  The  rout  was  complete;  resembling, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  that  of  the  French  from  Moscow.  We  are  told  tiuit  not  a 
living  creature  escaped  out  of  this  horrible  Bulgaria,  save  man, — and  he,  bare 
and  destitute  of  every  thing  that  constitutes  a  soldier, — without  arms,  without 
accoutrements,  without  baggage,  and,  as  the  French  would  say,  completely  de- 
moralized ;  all  the  draft-horses,  and  cattle  of  every  kind;  all  those  of  the  cavalry 
and  artillery,  dead ;  all  the  guns,  carriages,  waggons,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
sions, left  behind  as  spoil  for  the  Turks." 

'  And  this  is  published  from  an  "  authentic  source,"  (says  Mr.  Grant,) 
at  least  a  month  after  every  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Europe,  had  dis- 
covered that  there  was  still  remaining  in  Bulgaria,  a  Russian  army  of 
from  30  to  40,000  strong,  its  right  resting  on  Bazardscik,  its  left  on 
Paravady,  which  line  covers  an  extent  of  at  least  thirty  miles,  and  re- 
mains to  this  day  unattached  by  the  victorious  Turks,  who  " Jtuttcretl" 
and  "  did  it  !"  But  fiction,  not  fact,  is  doubtless  the  province  of  the 
poet.' 

1  The  Bishop  observes  (says  the  reviewer,  p.  34.  with  reference  to  the 
Russian  army.)' 



But  here  for  want  of  room  we  are  obliged  to  break  off,  and  postpone 
the  remainder  (and  more  important  part)  of  this  chapter  (of  the 
**  Commercial  consequences")  to  our  next  Number. 
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Thb  subject  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  has  been  treated  by  Mr. 
Southey  with  that  exemplary  industry,  great  learning,  and  minute- 
ness of  detail  that  characterize  all  his  works.  It  has  also  been  dis- 
cussed with  less  labour  of  composition,  perhaps,  but  with  more  raciness 
and  military  effect  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Finally,  Col. 
Napier  has  commenced  a  general  view  of  the  events  of  this  war,  with 
a  degree  of  vigour  which  affords  high  promise  in  his  characteristic 
style.  Memoirs,  recollections,  anecdotes  in  abundance,  had  preceded 
these  more  formal  treatises,  and  insulated  features  of  the  war  had  re- 
peatedly given  occupation  to  the  lyre  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  pen  of 
the  historian.  Such  a  multitude  of  writers,  it  might  have  been  ima- 
gined, had  left  little  to  be  culled  by  the  most  sedulous,  and  such  is 
always  the  opinion,  until  some  locally-informed  writer  approaches  the 
subject,  throwing  a  new  light  on  familiar  facts,  and  supplying  details 
hitherto  deficient. 

To  military  men,  the  volumes,  whose  title  we  have  quoted  below, 
will  prove  instructive,  so  far  as  regards  the  description  of  the  important 
sieges  in  which  the  Mareschal  was  successfully  engaged.  Nor  even  on 
this  head  will  the  common  reader  be  altogether  disappointed,  for  the 
details,  although  necessarily  technical,  are  given  So  clearly,  that  the 
most  unskilled  may  easily  comprehend  them,  and  they  are  interspersed 
with  numerous  anecdotes,  told  in  a  simple  and  unambitious  style,  and 
with  strong  internal  proofs  of  authenticity.  But  the  numerous  des- 
criptions of  the  country,  the  most  singular,  and  in  its  history  as  much 
as  in  its  topography,  the  most  romantic  (to  use  a  somewhat  hackneyed 
term)  in  Europe ;  and  the  continuity  that  the  whole  narrative  derives 
from  its  being  identified  with  the  personal  character  and  adventures  of 
its  writer,  will  even  to  those  who  care  least  about  battle  fields  and 
lengthened  sieges,  render  the  memoirs  of  Suchet  not  uimrausin^. 

The  Duke  of  Albufera,  in  softening  down  the  disgraces  of  the  French 
arms  in  the  Peninsula,  attempts  to  show  that  the  signal  defeat  which 
attended  Napoleon's  attempt  to  subdue  Spain,  was  no  more  than  had 
happened  to  all  previous  invaders.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
nature  of  that  country  gives  great  facilities  to  the  resistance  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  that  its  defences  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  genius  and 
temper  of  the  inhabitants.  To  their  abstemiousness  and  out-of-doors 
habits  ;  privations,  which  in  countries  where  civilization  has  introduced 
its  numerous  artificial  wants  would  appear  intolerable,  are  matters  of 
pastime.  The  Spanish  peasant,  and  even  the  Spanish  citizen,  spends 
so  much  of  his  day  in  the  open  air,  and  his  meals  are  so  slender  and 
so  frugal,  that  to  transfer  his  couch  to  the  hill  side,  with  no  canopy  but 
his  clear  blue  sky,  and  to  wash  down  his  morsel  of  bread  and  bis  onion, 
with  a  draught  of  cold  water  from  the  nearest  spring,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  breaking  in  on  his  ordinary  customs,  or  a  limitation  of 
his  narrow  round  of  ordinary  indulgencies.  The  blindness  and  per- 
versity of  the  commercial  laws  of  Spain,  have  also  contributed  much 
to  train  up  a  hardy  and  daring  race  of  smugglers,  who,  during  the 


•  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Spain,  from  1808  to  1814.    By  Marshal  Suchet.  8vo. 
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war,  were  most  efficient  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  partizans,  in 
annoying  the  march  of  the  French  armies  ;  and  it  added  greatly  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  latter,  that  the  invasion  was  made  from  the 
north,  for  the  peculiarities  we  have  been  remarking,  although  more  or 
less  observable  throughout  the  Peninsula,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
that  Quarter.  The  north  of  Spain  is  indeed  the  most  mountainous 
tract.  Sw  itnerland  not  excepted,  in  Europe.  The  suow-clad  peaks  and 
ridges  of  the  latter,  slope  gradually  down  into  fertile  plains,  and  are 
intersected  by  numerous  smiling  valleys,  but  the  loftv  Sierras  of  the 
north  of  Spain  are  based  on  immense  table  lands :  the  streams  that 
cut  their  way  through  these,  are  crowned  with  no  verdant  hanks,  they 
fret  and  roar  along  in  deep  gullies,  and  amidst  overhanging  rocks  ;  trees 
are  unknown,  and  even  brushwood  by  no  means  common ;  whole  dis- 
tricts are  found  that  offer  nothing  to  the  nurture  of  animals,  or  the  so- 
lace of  man,  and  those  which  afford  a  scanty  nourishment  to  the  former, 
and  which  yet  do  not  afford  shelter  to  the  latter,  are  so  numerous,  that 
they  bear  in  Spanish  an  appropriate  denomination.* 

Hut  whatever  obstacles  a  barren  country  may  throw  in  the  way  of  an 
enemy,  we  ought  always  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact,  that  where  moun- 
tains are  many  men  are  few,  and  in  the  struggle  against  invasion  or 
oppression,  the  victory  must  ultimately  depend  on  brave  bosoms,  not 
ou  barren  rocks.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  from  a  single  glance  at  history, 
that  so  far  from  having  successfully  withstood  the  varicus  foes  which 
have  from  age  to  age  mustered  against  it,  up  to  the  period  of  Napo- 
leon's attempt,  there  was  not  a  foreigner  that  had  not  found  Spain  an 
ca^v  and  certain  conquest — the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  the  Van- 
dals, the  Moors,  civilized  or  barbarian,  it  yielded  to  all.  The  causes 
that  led  to  the  failure  of  Napoleon  were  various  ;  but  the  chief  one  un- 
questionably was  the  army  of  Great  Britain,  which,  whether  advanc- 
ing or  retreating,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  furnished  from 
the  hour  of  their  first  landing,  to  that  when  they  passed  in  triumph 
the  ridi^e  of  the  Pyrenees,  driving  their  able  and  brave,  but  defeated, 
enemy  before  them,  a  rallying  point  to  the  patriotic  hopes  and  patriotic 
exertions  of  the  Peninsula. 

Of  the  French  generals  who  commanded  in  Spain,  Suchet  was,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  ablest.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  except  Soult,  K<it 
lie  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  struggle,  and  until  the  spirit  and  the 
Dower  of  the  soldiers  he  was  called  to  command  were  almost  wholly 
broken,  and  although  his  exertions  were  unquestionably  great,  and 
might  probably  have  been  successful  against  any  other  opponent,  the 
nature  of  the  means  he  had  to  employ,  deprived  him  of  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  his  talents.  Suchet  was  more  fortunate,  aud  al- 
though he  too  had  ultimately  to  yield  to  the  force  of  events,  his  course 
upon  the  whole  was  prosperous. 

The  IMareschal,  we  may  observe,  entered  the  army  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war ;  he  served  in  the  campaign  of 
Italy,  where  he  was  twice  wounded  ;  and  he  was  present  at  those  high 
scenes  of  Napoleon's  glory,  the  fields  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena.  He  rose 
aa,  all  men  uid  at  that  period  to  rapid  promotion ;  he  was  a  colonel 
when  he  was  only  twenty-six,  and  a  brigadier-general  at  twenty-nine. 

•  Dcpoblados-locu  populau.   (Depopulated  places. ) 
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Nor  does  his  promotion  seem  to  have  depended  on  any  fortunate  C— I 
bi nation  of  circumstances,  much  lets  on  the  favour  of  the  heads  of  the 
Government.  So  little  was  his  value  appreciated,  that  while  he  was 
acting  in  Italy  as  head  of  Gen.  Joubert's  staff,  in  which  situation  he 
had  been,  by  Joubert's  special  request  retained,  the  Directory,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  with  his  Commander-in-Chief,  ordered  Suchet  to 
return  to  France  in  three  days,  on  pain  of  being  declared  an  emigrant. 
Bonaparte  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  his  talents,  until  haviug 
received  a  command  that  left  him  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  his 
ow  n  resources,  he  showed  that  they  were  as  solid  as  they  were  rare- 
It  was  then  the  Emperor  declared,  that  had  he  possessed  two  such  men 
in  Spain,  he  would  not  only  have  conquered,  but  have  kept  that  coun- 
try,* a  sentiment  of  approbation  which  he  afterwards  repeated  in  even 
stronger  terms.t  Suchet  had  qualities  of  a  higher  character  than 
those  of  a  mere  soldier.  He  was  not  only  kind  and  considerate  towards 
his  own  men,  but  when  called  for  or  possible,  he  seems,  to  have  shown 
a  similar  feeling  towards  his  adversaries.  Of  his  attention  to  such  of 
our  ]K>or  fellows  as  fell  into  his  hands  at  Tarragona,  the  most  ample 
testimony  remains.  "  I  cannot  close,"  (says  Sir  William  C  linton,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Mareschal,  dated  28th  Sept.,  1813,)  "  this  letter 
without  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  it  gives  me  to  express  to 
your  Excellency  the  great  satisfaction  I  felt  in  hearing  the  report  made 
by  Col.  Otto,  of  the  extremely  considerate  treatment  our  wounded  sol- 
diers, prisoners  in  your  hands,  met  with  in  the  French  hospitnls ;  a 
line  of  conduct  so  highly  creditable  to  the  great  nation  your  Excel- 
lency serves."  This  disposition  to  soften  the  revolting  features  of  a 
struggle,  that  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  was  waged  by  both 
French  and  Spaniards,  and  from  the  fury  and,  not  unfrequently,  bru- 
tality, that  accompanied  and  followed  the  numerous  actions  and  skir- 
mishes that  took  place  between  the  parties,  more  resembled  in  its  cha- 
racter a  civil  war  than  a  legitimate  contest  between  two  great  nations, 
had  been  displayed  on  other  occasions.  Henri  O'Dounel,  whose  name  wc 
need  not  observe  bespeaks  his  origin  from  a  country  that  has  furnished 
France  aud  Spain,  as  well  as  England,  with  their  bravest  men  and 
their  ablest  generals,  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  of  the 
Spanish  commanders  opposed  to  Suchet.  He  was  not  without  a  con- 
siderable share  of  those  qualities  by  which  the  Milesians  are  for  the 
most  part  characterized,  lie  could  not  only  lead  his  troops  to  action, 
but  he  was  skilled  in  the  arts  of  swaying  popular  assemblies  ;  he  fought 
boldly,  aud  harangued  as  ably  a.>  he  fought.  There  was  a  touch  of  en- 
thusiasm in  his  conduct,  which  qualified  him  the  better  for  the  station 
he  held  ;  in  the  army  he  commanded,  he  was  severe  as  well  as  gene- 
rous ;  he  was  lavish  in  his  cashiering  and  in  promoting,  and  his  pro- 
motions lacked  no  recommendation  of  circumstance,  for  they  were 
generally,  as  well  as  the  honours  that  accompanied  them,  conferred  in 
the  field  where  they  had  been  won.  He  had  been  wounded — but  we 
may  as  well  give  the  anecdote  in  the  MareschaTs  own  words: — 

u  O'Donuell  had  by  a  bold  coup-de-main  just  succeeded  in  cutting  ofTgeue- 


*  Madame  ( '.iiii|>an. 

t  "  1  asked  him,"  (Napoleon)  says  O'Meara,  **  which  was  his  tnoM  aide  geucian" 
"  It  is  difficult  to  answer  that  question,"  said  he,  "  but  /  tlnnk  it  n  ^uchtt." 
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ral  Schwartz  and  ihe  men  hv  commanded  on  the  tea-coast  between  l'alamos  and 
Uie  nun m h  of  Uie  Ter ;  in  the  action  he  had  received  a  severe  wound  which 
incapacitated  him  from  acting,  but  not  for  commanding,  and  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  his  men  seemed  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  accident. 
General  Suchet  who,  with  a  view  to  soften  the  rigour  of  war,  never  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  escape  him  of  establishing  honourable  connexions  with  the 
generals  of  the  enemy,  sent  a  messenger  to  request  the  exchange  of  a  wounded 
officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  young  Detchatz,  lieutenant  of  the  fifth 
light  infantry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  offer  to  General  O'Dounell  of  a 
surgeon.  The  Spanish  Commander  did  not  accept  the  offer,  but  he  expressed 
extreme  gratitude  on  account  of  it  and  sent  back  the  officer  on  his  parole." 

There  arc  few  occurrences  in  the  history  of  a  sanguinary  warfare, 
that  afford  more  pleasure  to  a  contemplative  mind,  than  these  in- 
terchanges of  courtesy  between  high  spirited  and  generous  rivals. 
Other  anecdotes  of  a  similar  tendency  as  well  as  of  the  boldness  and 
decision  of  Suchet,  are  interspersed  through  these  memoirs.  A 
very  remarkable  instance  of  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind  oc- 
curred at  the  siege  of  Tortosa,  which  place  would  have  been  subjected 
to  all  the  horrors  of  a  storm,  and  as  military  men  would  contend,  not 
undeservedly,  from  the  vacillation  and  improper  conduct  of  the  Gover- 
nor, had  it  not  been  for  Suchet's  promptitude  and  calculated  boldness. 
The  chamadc  was  beaten,  and  a  flag  of  truce  hung  out  on  the  walls  on 
New  Year's  day,  1811  ,•  but  the  proposals  that  w  ere  made  to  the  French 
General,  were  such  as  only  fools  or  knaves  could  have  drawn  up,  and 
indeed  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  much  the  work  of  the  Governor 
as  of  his  mutinous  soldiers,  who,  as  always  happens  when  subordina- 
tion ceases,  showed  as  little  bravery  on  the  2d,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
act,  as  they  showed  judgment  on  the  first,  when  they  saw  fit  to  parley. 
Next  day  a  fresh  attempt  at  negociation  was  made,  and  three  nags  of 
truce  floated  over  the  town  and  the  fort.  On  the  former  occasion,  the 
fire  of  the  French  batteries  had  been  suspended  for  four  or  five  hours; 
but  on  the  second  attempt  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Mareschal  was  not 
entrapped  so  easily,  and,  therefore,  without  for  a  moment  intermitting 
his  endeavours,  he  sent  back  the  officer  who  bore  the  flag  of  truce,  with 
a  message,  demanding  the  immediate  surrender  of  one  of  the  forts, 
previous  to  any  renewal  of  negociations.    In  the  meanwhile 

"The  commander-in-chief,  accompanied  by  his  generals  and  the  officers  of 
his  staff',  marched  up  to  the  advanced  work  of  the  castle,  followed  by  onlv  a 
single  company  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  1 16th,  and  addressing  the  sentries  told 
them  that  hostilities  liad  ceased.  He  left  a  few  grenadiers  at  the  first  Spanish 
post,  and  advancing,  commanded  the  officer  of  the  works  to  conduct  him  to 
the  Governor.  This  old  man,  who  was  not  without  apprehensions  of  mutiny 
among  his  soldiers,  and  who  entertained  unpleasant  doubts  himself,  was  not 
a  little  astonished  on  beholding  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy  enter 
the  castle.  The  garrison  was  meanwhile  under  arms,  tlie  gunners  hail  their 
matches  in  their,  hands  ready  to  tire,  when  the  word  was  given,  and  their  coun- 
tenances plainly  indicated  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  comman- 
der-in-chief assumed  a  high  tone,  complained  loudly  of  the  delay  in  delivering 
up  to  him  one  of  the  forts.  He  stated  Uiat  he  could  with  difficulty  restrain  his 
soldiers,  who  burned  witli  impatience  to  penetrate  throut;h  the  breaches,  and 
threatened  to  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword,  if,  after  having  offered  to  ca- 
pitulate, they  hesitated  to  do  so  conformably  to  the  laws  of  war,  large  breaches 
being  opened  in  the  walls,  and  the  mines  ready  to  explode  the  moment  he  ua\r 
the  signal.    Whilst  he  was  thus  addressing  the  Spaniards,  General  Habert  led 
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on  the  grenadiers,  and  the  governor,  who  was  intimidated  and  struck  dumb, 
determined  to  lay  down  his  arms.  He  commanded  his  soldiers  to  obey  do 
voice  but  his  own,  and  promised  to  execute  at  once  the  brief  capitulation  which 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  on  the  carriage  of  a  gun.  Hie  custody  of  the  fort 
was  immediately  given  up  to  our  grenadiers,  and  the  news  of  this  event  being 
conveyed  into  the  town,  the  whole  ^  of  the  troops  obeying  the  orders  of  the  go- 
vernor, took  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  filing  out  and  piling  them.  General 
Abbe>  who  was  nominated  governor  of  Tortosa,  immediately  placed  sentries  at 
the  gates  of  the  town,  and  at  the  breaches,  and  entering  at  the  head  of  six  hun- 
dred grenadiers,  established  oicquets  and  patroles,  occupied  the  squares,  the 
magazines,  and  the  public  edifices.  The  commander-in-chief  then  came  down 
from  the  castle,  saw  the  garrison  file  out,  and  after  depositing  their  arms,  direct- 
ed them  to  be  immediately  marched  to  Xerta,  whence  they  were  passed  to 
France/* 

The  first  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  Suchet,  coming  down  to  the  tak- 
ing of  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  contains  an  account 
of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lerida,  of  Meouinenza,  of  Tortosa,  and  of 
the  Col  de  Balaguer,  all  of  them  interesting  to  military  men,  especially 
to  those  employed  with  our  army  on  the  Eastern  Const  of  Spain,  and  of 
numerous  detached  affairs.  The  last  chapter  on  the  "  administration  of 
Arragon,"  is  extremely  valuable.  The  memoirs  are  written  in  the  third 
person,  in  imitation  of  the  commentaries  of  Caesar,  which  the  Mares- 
chal  seems  throughout  to  have  been  ambitious  of  copying.  Those  who 
read  French  with  sufficient  facility  to  relish  its  beauties,  will  find  the 
style  of  the  writer  pure  und  elegant,  without  elaboration  or  affecta- 
tion of  ornament ;  the  translation  of  the  first  volume  is  carefully  and 
faithfully  rendered. 

The  second  volume  of  these  Memoirs,  is  to  us  more  interesting  than 
the  first.  It  is  in  this  that  the  Mareschal  comes  first  in  contact  with 
Englishmen.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this  took  place  at  Tarragona 
one  of  the  most  obstinate  sieges  in  which  Marshal  Suchet  was  engaged. 
We  shall  not  now  recur  to  the  strange  retreat  of  our  troops  from  before 
that  fortress  after  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  retake  it,  which  was  so 
much  and  so  keenly  criticised  at  the  time.  The  storm  of  Tarragona 
exposed  Suchet  to  great  censure ;  first  from  Contreras,  the  Governor, 
to  whom,  it  would  appear,  he  showed  every  possible  consideration,  and 
whose  life  was  saved,  at  some  risk,  by  one  of  Suchet's  officers,  in  the 
very  fury  of  the  storm  ;  andj  secondly,  by  Col.  Jones,  who  imputes 
to  the  French  great  and  unnecessary  cruelty  on  the  occasion.  In 
reply  to  the  latter  charge,  for  the  accusation  of  Contreras  is  limited  to 
some  petty  particulars  about  his  dispatches  being  garbled  in  the  Mo- 
niteur,  the  Mareschal  refers  to  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  Spaniards 
as  a  justification.  Not  Only,  be  states,  was  the  breach  defended  with 
a  pertinacity  beyond  all  example,  but  the  great  square  was  surrounded 
and  intersected  with  trenches,  and  the  houses  loop-holed  for  the 
purpose  of  prolonging  the  contest,  even  after  the  French  had  effected 
an  entrance.  That  revolting  excesses  were  committed,  however,  ap- 
pears unquestionable.  We  also  know,  that  French  trams  even  in 
moments  of  satig  froid,  and  still  more  when  thus  excited,  have  exhi- 
bited a  sanguinary  and  merciless  character,  of  which  few  instances 
occur  amongst  our  own.  The  capture  of  Montserrat,  of  Saguntum,  of 
Valencia,  are  ill  topics  of  interest  to  which  we  should  willingly  advert, 
had  not  this  notice  already  rather  exceeded  the  limits  that  ate  fairly 
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We  shall  clime  it  with  one  more  extract,  which  is  not 

an  unfair  specimen  of  the  work.  The  translation  of  the  second  volume, 
from  which  we  take  it,  has  not  yet  reached  tis,  and  onr  readers  must, 
therefore,  be  content  to  accept  of  our  own.  The  extract  we  allude  to, 
is  the  animated  and  picturesque  description  of  the  capture  of  the  fort 
of  Olivo,  oue  of  the  most  formidable  outworks  of  Tarragona. 
The  Preach  army  had  been  subjected  to  great  fatigues, 


rous  losses;  and  every  means  by  proclamations  in  French,  Dutch,  and 
Italiau,  had  been  used  to  induce  them  to  desert.  They  were  pressed 
from  without  and  from  within,  by  the  Spanish  army,  the  English  fleet 
and  the  brave  and  numerous  garrison,  and  it  was  imperative  on  Suchet 
to  push  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour,  or  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
not  only  to  the  certain  dishonour  of  his  arms,  but  to  the  probable  de- 
struction of  his  troops.  Every  other  operation  was  suspended,  that  the 
attack  on  Olivo  might  be  insured  of  success.  The  trenches  were 
opened  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  May,  1811 ;  the  breaching  batteries 
were  completed  on  the  27th  ;  on  the  2Dth  every  disposition  was  made 
for  the  storm.    The  General  proceeds : 

u  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  when  the  night  was  fairly  set  in,  the  signal 
was  uiviMi  tor  th<-  a-.sudt  of  the  fort,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reigned  attack  was 
directed  against  the  town.    In  fact  the  whole  of  the  army  was  destined  to  share 
more  or  less  in  the  attempt;  on  the  one  side  (»en.  Habert,  with  the  Francoli  • 
division  ;  on  the  other  Gen.  Balathen,  and  the  Italians  who  were  posted  on  the 
Barcelona  road,  responded  to  the  signal  that  had  been  agreed  on,  by  a  general 
shout:  in  an  mutant,  some  hundreds  of  sharpshooters  sprung  forward,  and  be- 
tiriug  on  the  outposts  of  the  place,  and  the  whole  of  the  drums  of  the  two 
I  which  had  been  collected  at  different  points  of  the  line,  beat  a  charge, 
I  excessive  darkness,  ;is  well  as  their  ignorance  of  our  real  design,  did 
not  fail  to  increase  the  confusion  of  the  besieged.    To  this  pretended  attack, 
which  was  mudt  from  one  end  of  our  line  to  the  other,  the  town  replied  by  a 
tire  from  the  batteries  and  ramparts,  so  rapid  and  continuous,  that  what  with 
cannou,  mortars,  musketry,  fire-balls,  and  grenades,  roaring  and  blazing  in  every 
ter,  amidst  the  surrounding  darkness,  the  vast  amphitheatre  which  Tarra- 
presents,  appeared  wrapped  in  one  entire  sheet  of  fire.  The  fleet  at  the  same 
eby  blue  lights,  port  tires,  and  bi  a  random  fire  directed  at  different  points  of 
shore,  added  to  the  splendid  eftect  of  this  nocturnal  combat^  So  imposing  a 
scene  would  have  been  sufficient  to  infuse  spirit  into  the  party  about  to  storm 
fort  Olivo,  had  any  additional  spirit  been  required.    A  few  minutes  before  the 
signal  was  given,  several  detachments  of  the  1st  light  infantry  were  sent  forward 
by  Gen.  Laurenav,  part  of  then  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  left  of  the  fort,  by 
a  brisk  fire  of  these  sharpshooters,  who  were  directed  to  advance  as  near  to  it  as 
possible,  and  the  rest  to  interpose  between  the  fort  and  the  town,  to  check  the 
retreat  of  the  fugitives  from  the  former,  and  also  to  prevent  any  reinforce- 
ments being  sent  from  the  latter     By  an  accidental  coincidence,  which  might 
have  done  us  no  small  injury,  but  which  in  the  event  turned  to  our  advan- 
tage, a  column  of  twelve  hundred  men,  that  had  been  sent  from  the  town  to 
relieve  the  fort,  was  in  the  act  of  entering  in  at  the  moment  that  the  signal  was 
given  and  our  storming  partv  leaving  the  trenches. 

"  The  advance,  consisting  of  three  hundred  of  the  7th  regiment,  who  were 
ordered  to  leave  the.r  knapsacks,  in  orderto  act  with  the  greater  ease,  and  which 
were  directed  against  the  breach,  were  commanded  by  the  chef  de  bataiilon 
Mine-quo;  they  were  supported  by  a  similar  number  of  the  16th,  accoutred  in 
the  same  way,  and  who,  under  the  direeUous  of  Commandant  Revel,  marched 
to  the  right  of  the  fort,  in  order  to  attack  the  gorge  and  to  break  down  the  gates ; 

division  was  headed  by  thirtv  sappers,  with  hatchets  and  ladders,  under  the 
command  of  (  apt.  Papigny,  of  the  Engineers.    The  sappers  arrived  at  the 
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fites  at  the  moment  they  were  being  closed ;  the  column  of  twelve  hundred 
paniards,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  had  that  moment  entered  with  such  preci- 
itation,  and  so  closely  pressed  by  a  detachment  of  the  1st  light  infantry,  that 
erjt.  Delhandry  and  thirty  men  entered  the  place  pell-mell  along  with  them. 
The  sappers  attacked  the  gate  with  their  axes,  but  it  resisted  their  utmost  efforts;, 
their  active  commander  endeavoured  to  climb  over,  in  order  to  draw  the  bolts  on 
the  inside ;  but  although  great  confusion  prevailed  in  the  interior,  a  murderous 
fire  was  at  the  moment  commenced,  a  number  of  the  sappers  fell,  and  among  the 
rest,  the  brave  Papigny  was  struck  by  a  ball,  and  expired,  invoking  the  name  of 
his  mother,  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  While  the  second  column  was  thus 
pressing  forward  to  the  gate,  Commandant  Revel  directed  a  few  of  the  sappers 
that  remained  and  some  of  the  grenadiers  to  place  their  Ladders  against  that 
part  of  the  scarp  that  was  not  defended  by  a  ditch,  and  these  brave  fellows 
having  thus  gained  the  top,  sprang  down  to  the  inside  of  the  gate,  and  opening 
it,  gave  free  admission  to  their  comrades,  who  advanced  with  their  bayonets 
fixed  into  the  fort. 

"At  the  same  moment,  Miocque,  followed  by  young  Dessaix,  one  of  the  aides- 
de-camp  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  had  arrived  with  his  column  in  front  of 
the  part  that  had  been  battered  by  our  artillery,  and  got  down  into  the  ditch. 
As  the  breach  was  neither  very  wide  nor  very  practicable,  he  directed  ladders 
to  be  placed  against  the  scarp  where  the  parapets  had  been  knocked  down,  in 
order  to  get  up  that  way.  But  the  height  of  the  scarp  was  twenty,  and  of  the 
ladders  only  fifteen  feet.  Meunier,  a  serjeant  of  artillery,  mounted  the  largest, 
and  fixing  himself  at  the  top,  the  voltigeurs  scrambled  up  by  his  shoulders ; 
others  imitated  Meunier's  example ;  but  this  was  a  very  tedious  method,  and 
the  enemy's  fire  was  quick  and  destructive.  Fortunately,  Vacani,  an  artillery 
officer  that  accompanied  the  party,  had  beforehand  observed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  fosse  on  our  left,  the  conduit  of  a  brick  aqueduct,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
imprudently  left,  although  from  the  moment  of  the  investment  they  had  re- 
ceived no  water  by  its  means;  it  was  shut  in  by  a  triple  row  of  pallisades,  but 
these  soon  fell  under  the  axes  of  the  Italian  sappers.  The  grenadiers,  headed  by 
the  brave  artillery  officer  and  two  of  the  General's  aides-de-camp,  Meyer  and 
Eschallard,  pressed  through  this  narrow  and  dangerous  passage  into  the  interior 
of  the  fort,  and  running  along  the  rampart,  knocked  down,  killed,  or  put  to 
flight,  the  party  that  were  tiring  on  the  ditch,  in  order  to  repel  our  attempts 
at  escalade.  On  the  other  side,  the  column  of  Revel  advanced  to  the  assistance 
of  that  of  Miocque,  which  officer  had  his  thigh  broken  by  a  ball,  at  the  moment 
he  entered  the  fort.  The  Spaniards  who  were  driven  back  upon  the  Olivo,  as 
it  is  called,  and  which  forms  an  insulated  work  in  the  interior  of  the  fort,  though 
embarrassed  by  their  own  numbers,  defended  themselves  like  lions,  while  the 
redoubt  and  the  cavalier  redoubled  their  fire  on  the  assailants.  The  latter, 
though  in  possession  of  the  gate  and  of  the  breach,  and  of  a  part  of  the  interior, 
were  thus  stopped  short,  and  kept  between  two  tires  at  the  .moment  when 
the  cries  of  victory  were  echoing  on  every  side,  announcing  to  the  town  and 
the  camps  the  end  of  a  bloody  struggle,  which  in  fact  continued  to  be  waged 
with  as  much  obstinacy  as  ever." 

The  advance  of  Gen.  Harispe  speedily  turned  the  scales  the  redoubt 
and  cavalier  were  taken,  and  the  garrison,  pushed  to  their  last  entrench- 
ment, were  bayoneted  without  mercy*  fighting  bravely  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. Of  all  that  were  in  the  fort,  including  the  reiiiforcement  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  only  one  thousand,  mostly  severely  wounded, 
were  taken  ;  the  Commander  of  the  fort  received  ten  wounds. 

On  the  whole,  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  Memoirs,  with  un- 
diminished respect  for  Marshal  Sucliet  as  an  officer,  and  an  improved 
estimation  of  his  character  as  a  man. 
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CUPID  STRAYHD. 

FROM  THl:  GBEfcK  OF  MOSCIIt*. 

Cupid  is  fled!  the  Cyprian  goddess  cried, — 
.    .      Ungrateful  boy  to  quit  his  mother's  side  1 
Oyel  his  heedless  steps  who  chance  to  see, 
Mine  is  the  vagrant,— waft  the  news  to  me  ; 
No  kind  return  my  grateful  heart  will  spare, — 
The  kin  of  Venus  shall  reward  your  care ; 
But  should  some  happier  swain  my  child  restore, 
His  not  that  kiss  alone,  but  something  more. 

'Mid  twenty  youths  my  Cupid  you  may  tell, 
Unerring  signs  describe  the  rogue  so  well. 
High  glows  his  cheek  with  beauty's  purple  dye, 
And  keen  and  piercing  is  his  ardent  eye  : 
Smooth  are  his  words,  but  treacherous  is  his  hean, 


And  far  his  thoughts  from  what  his  lips  impart : 
Soft  flows  his  voice,  as  Hybla's  honey  mild, 
And  meek  the  manners  of  the  seeming  child  ; 
But  woe  to  those  whom  fond  belief  beguiles 
To  share  his  favours,  or  to  trust  his  smiles. 
Deceitful  boy  I  fair  friendship's  mask  beneath, 
His  sports  are  cruel,  and  his  pastime  death  : 
Still  prone  to  torture,  his  relentless  rage 
No  tears  can  soften,  and  no  prayers  assuage. 
His  infant  brows  luxuriant  ringlets  grace, 
And  wanton  malice  marks  the  urchin's  face  ; 
Involving  garbs  his  polish'd  limbs  despise, 
But  triple  veils  his  plotting  soul  disguise ; 
With  nimble  wing  from  breast  to  breast  he  strays, 
Lurks  in  the  heart,  and  on  the  vitals  preys. 
Small  are  his  hands,  yet  well  those  hands  can  bond 
The  twanging  bow,  and  many  an  arrow  send  ; 
Slender  that  bow,  yet  far  its  arrows  fly, 
Reach  Pluto's  realms,  and  pierce  the  lofty  sky : 
Well  stored  with  shafts  his  golden  quiver  hangs, 
Heart-piercing  shafts,  inflicting  bitter  pangs, 
Nor  rank,  nor  sex,  their  general  fury  spares, 
And  even  the  smart  this  wounded  bosom  shares. 
Oh  1  cruel  all— but  far  though  rest  above, 
That  little  torch  he  bears,  the  torch  of  love ; 
With  power  yet  keener  than  the  solar  ray, 
It  fires  the  breast,  and  melts  the  heart  away. 

Ye  roving  nymphs  the  wayward  boy  who  find, 
,s  1  j  U  Secure  him  wen,  with  trusty  fetters  bind  ; 
"     Let  neither  tears  nor  smilew  your  pity  move, 
■ft  I.-,.'      •  Those  tears  and  smiles  alike  deceitfuL  prove-. 

But  chief  his  foud  embrace  and  anient  kisses  lly  : 
Those  lips  are  poison— 4hey  who  taste  them,  die. 
Accept  these  gifts,  the  youth,  perhaps,  will  say, 
My.  harmless  weapons  at  your  feet  1  lay  : 
Touch  not  his  gifts,  nor  let  your  hearts  desire 
Those  dangerous  arms,  those  arrows  tipt  with  fire. 
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That  Great  Britain  must  either  be  mistress  of  the  ocean,  or  become 
an  humbled  and  subordinate  power,  is  a  proposition  equally  trite  and 
true ;  and  whilst  she  wields  the  trident  with  justice  and  moderation, 
there  is,  perhaps,  little  reason  to  anticipate  a  confederation  of  the  great 
powers  to  wrest  it  from  her  hand.  We  are  not,  however,  to  rely  on 
the  prevalence  of  any  kindly  feeling  towards  us  as  a  nation ;  it  be- 
hoves  us  to  be  on  our  guard  agaiust  the  envy,  avarice,  or  ambition  of 
our  neighbours  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  our  national  pre-eminence,  we 
must,  to  use  a  sea  phrase,  keep  a  constant  look-out  at  the  mast-head,  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war  ;  and  in  the  former  period  we  ought,  perhaps, 
to  use  a  double  portion  of  vigilance.  In  war  we  have  our  army  and  our 
navy,  on  foot  and  afloat ;  and,  if  due  encouragement  be  given,  it  is  not 
likely  we  shall  ever  want  Wellingtons  and  Nelsons  to  lead  them  ;  but 
when  a  nation  has  been  lulled  to  rest  in  the  arms  of  peace  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  her  danger  becomes  the  more  imminent,  in  proportion  to 
her  former  renown  and  the  difficulty  of  suddenly  arousing  her  dormant 
faculties.  The  heroes  of  the  last  war  are  fast,  very  fast  withdrawing 
from  the  stage,  by  age,  disability,  and  death.  Their  valuable  stock  of 
local  knowledge  is  perishing  with  them.  The  ports  of  the  Continent, 
into  which  our  ships  once  forced  their  way,  may  soon  become  difficult  of 
access  for  want  of  those  veteran  officers,  whose  penetrating  glance  could 
discern,  and  whose  intrepidity  could  secure,  an  advantage  under  the 
guns  and  among  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  an  enemy's  coast.  It  may  be 
said,  in  reply  to  this  observation,  tiiat  other  men,  of  equal  talent  and 
bravery,  are  ready  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  are  gone.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  the  case.  France,  we  know,  is  using  every  effort  to  im- 
prove her  marine  and  increase  the  number  and  etfectiveness  of  her  sea- 
men :  America  is  equally  assiduous  in  the  same  object ;  and  England 
alone  seems  indifferent  to  the  great  source  of  her  national  prosperity. 

Professional  skill  and  practical  information  are,  as  well  as  courage, 
the  basis  of  success  ;  and  general  instruction  must  ever  be  founded  on 
the  contributions  of  individual  tact  and  experience. 

Let  those  then  who  have  served  their  country  in  war,  now  endea- 
vour to  serve  her  as  essentially  in  peace.  Let  them  relate  all  they  have 
seen,  and  throw  their  little  stock  of  knowledge  into  one  heap  for  the 
general  good.  The  result  of  their  various  observations  and  experience 
in  the  diversified  scenes  through  which  they  have  passed,  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  form  a  valuable  aggregate  of  instruction  and 
amusement. 

I  was  led  into  these  reflections  by  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view for  January  lfi28,  which  has  noticed  with  kind  liberality  the 
little  book  written  bv  the  Hon.  Fitzgerald  de  Roos,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Navv,  containing  some  account  of  a  hasty  journey  through  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Contributions  collected  in  this 
manner  are  more  valuable  to  society  than  volumes  of  translations  from 
the  dead  languages ; — of  these  we  have  enough  ;  but  of  the  military  and 
marine  resources  of  modern  and  more  distant  countries  we  have  till 
lately  known  comparatively  little,  because  most  men  who  visit  them  are 
indifferent  about  committing  their  observations  to  paper,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  others  know  n*  much  as  themselves,  or  are  deterred  by  the 
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terrors  of  criticism  from  appearing  in  print.  The  man  who  has  con- 
fronted great  guns  and  small-arms,  rocks  and  hurricanes,  cowers  before 
the  point  of  a  goose-quill ;  for  this  reason  we  hail  the  kind  reception 
given  to  the  little  work  just  mentioned.  The  youthful  and  intelli- 
gent author  has  given  his  observations  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and 
is  entitled  to  our  thanks. 

-Mr.  Fitzgerald  de  Roos,  in  the  course  of  his  rapid  flight  through  the 
States  of  North  America,  had  a  glance,  and  little  more  than  a  glance, 
at  their  naval  power.  This  bird's-eye  view,  however,  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose.  We  must  observe  the  incipient  navy  of  the  great 
western  empire,  watchfully  but  fearlesslv.  The  enormous  proportions 
of  thrir  Pensylvania  are  fearful  on  paper ;  but  the  Reviewer  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  Caledonia  is  our  largest  ship  j  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Howe  and  the  Nelson  are  both  of  them  superior.  The 
premises  being  false,  the  conclusions  are  necessarily  erroneous.  The 
Reviewer  proceeds— 

"  The  Pensylvania  U  awjuestionably  an  enormous  ship,  and  so  was  the  Com- 
merce de  Marseilk-s,  which  we  took  nt  Toulon,  and  which  broke  her  back  in  the 
first  slight  gale  of  wind  she  encountered  in  our  keeping;  it  is  yet  to  lie  seen 
how  the  IVnNylvania  will  act  (behave  P)  at  sea.  There  is  as  little  difficulty  in 
building  a  large  ship  as  a  small  one,  but  there  is  a  maximum  in  every  thing ;  a 
man  six  feet  and  a  half  high,  is  not  unfrequeutly  a  well  made,  athletic,  and  active 
person  ;  but  whoewi  si  *  i  man  with  those  qualities,  who  was  seven  feet  and  a 
half  high  V'—Quurterly  Review,  Jan.  1828. 

Now,  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  can  be  called,  is  not  such  as  we 
usually  find  in  that  able  periodical.  First,  the  writer  admits  that  the 
French  ship  was  new  and  strongly-built.  I  have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  age  of  the  Commerce  de  Marseilles  at  the  time  of  her 
capture  in  17^3,  though,  I  believe,  she  was,  when  taken  into  our  ser- 
vice, a  very  strong,  sound  ship,  and  that  her  disaster  was  not  caused  by 
want  of  proportion  in  her  parts;  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  there  is 
not  the  smallest  analogy  between  the  construction  of  a  ship  and  the 
formation  of  the  human  frame;  that  the  gale  which  disabled  the  Com- 
merce de  Marseilles,  was  by  no  means  a  slight  one,  but  a  continued 
series  of  the  heaviest  gales  ever  known  in  our  climate ;  and  to  this  day, 
by  way  of  distinction,  they  pre  called  the  Christian  gales  of  November 
and  December,  lySKi,  in  which  the  fleet  of  that  gallant  Admiral  en- 
countered such  utter  discomfiture.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  by 
officers  who  served  in  that  Meet,  that  the  Commerce  de  Marseilles 
would  have  come  out  of  the  gale  with  as  little  damage  as  any  other 
ship,  if  she  had  not  been  very  improperly  loaded,  and  lumbered  with 
troops  and  stores:  her  lower-deck  ports,  which  were  caulked  in,  were 
brought  bv  the  weight  of  her  cargo  to  within  three  feet  of  the  water, 
when  the  proper  height  for  sailing  trim  would  probably  have  been  at 
least  six  feet  six  inches,  or  seven  feet.  This  it  was  that  broke  the 
ship's  back,  and  loosened  every  knee  and  bolt  iu  her  frame,  and  this 
would  have  broken  the  back  of  the  Caledonia  or  the  Nelson.  It  is  a 
well  known  axiom  among  seamen,  that  a  ship,  by  being  loaded  beyond 
her  proper  line  of  floating,  becomes  as  crank  as  if  she  were  too  lightly 
loaded  ;  she  cannot  stand  up  under  her  sail,  and  when  once  she  begins 
to  roll,  her  motion  is  violent  and  unceasing,  until  she  is  dismasted  and 
leaks  at  every  butt  and  bolt-hole.     The  destruction  of  this  great  ship 
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was  not,  therefore,  owing  to  any  want  of  proportion  in  her  parts,  but  to 
a  want  of  scientific  skill  in  fitting  her  out ;  I  mean,  in  compelling  the 
captain  to  receive  on  board  more  cargo  than  she  ought  to  have  hao. 

Now,  I  am  reedy  to  admit,  that  a  maximum  in  ship-building  is  a  sort 
of  thing  very  likely  to  discover  itself,  bv  two  insuperable  obstacles,  fatal 
<  to  farther  increase  ;  nnmely,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  ports  they  are 
likely  to  frequent,  and  the  sisie  of  the  men  who  are  to  navigate  them. 
None  of  the  sea-ports  of  France,  Spain,  Holland.  America,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  or  England,  will  admit  of  a  ship  drawing 
more  than  twenty-seven  feet  of  water — true,  thev  may  float  in  them  at 
all  times  of  tide,  bnt  in  bad  weather  a  ship  must  have  room  to  scud,  Le. 
to  pitch  fore  and  aft,  for  if  the  water  l>e  not  deep  enough,  she  may  strike 
upon  her  own  anchors,  as  the  Superb  did  in  Tellichery  Roads,  in  1/M2, 
and  was  lost ;  or  she  may  knock  off  her  rudder,  as  the  Royal  George  did  in 
Torbay,  although  in  seven  fathoms  water.    Here  then  we  have  our  max- 
imum as  to  draught  of  water  at  least,  and  although  we  may  throw  out 
the  beam  and  extend  the  keel,  still,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  depart  from 
proportion,  and  destroy  the  strength  and  cohesion  of  the  parts.  The 
same  objection  as  to  magnitude  applies  to  any  European  power  I  have 
named,  for  I  have  visited  in  person  all  their  sea- ports  except  those  of 
Russia  ;  and  if  this  objection  could  be  done  away  with,  we  should  find 
the  other  nearly  as  fatal.    None  bnt  he  who  has  helped  to  do  the  thing, 
can  comprehend  the  difficulty  of  /landing  or  furling  the  mainsail  of  an 
eighty-gun  ship,  deeper  by  seven  or  eight  feet  than  that  of  a  first-rate. 
The  diameter  of  u  lower  yard  is  already  so  great,  as  to  rupture  the  poor 
sailors  who  attempt  to  reach  over  them  in  rolling  up  the  sail:  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  "  number  one  "  canvas  of  which  it  is  made  is,  when 
frozen,  almost  as  difficult  to  handle  as  bent  sheets  of  copper,  we  shall 
see  that  we  have  come  to  a  maximum  of  lower  yards  and  sails,  until  we 
have  a  race  of  giants  to  manage  them :  for  the  same  reason  we  have 
come  to  a  maximum  in  gun-boring,  at  least  for  sea  service.    The  Bri- 
tannia, a  first-rate  in  our  service,  had,  in  l%9&$  forty-two  pound  guns 
on  her  lower-deck,  but  they  were  found  unwieldy,  difficult  to  load  or 
train,  and  were  consequently  laid  aside.    Let  the  Americans  use  them 
if  they  please — they  will  learn  from  experience  what  we  have  learned. 
The  hollow  shot  may  enable  us  to  make  a  larger  hole  in  a  ship's  aide  or 
mast ;  but  the  advantage,  if  any,  on  either  side,  will  soon  Ijo  adopted 
by  the  other,  and  equalise  the  state  of  warfare.    So  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  variation  from  former  rules,  England  will  be  just  what  she  was, 
provided  only,  that  she  can  keep  her  sailors  in  good-humour.  This 
is  to  he  effected  by  justice,  kind  treatment,  and  attention  to  their  wants. 
To  this  important  branch  of  our  subject  I  shall  revert  at  a  future  pe- 
riod.   At  present,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  ship- 
building, a  science  in  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  been 
practically  beaten  by  the  French  and  Sjmniards,  and,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing improved  on  their  models,  we  have  seldom  come  up  to  them,  nor 
can  we  even  imitate  our  own.    The  Hoyne  was  an  attempt  to  copy  the 
Victory,  and  a  very  poor  attempt  it  was.    The  Tonnant,  one  of  our 
finest  two-deckers,  taken  from  the  French  at  the  Nile,  has  been  broken 
up,  and  I  fear  has  not  left  her  equal  behind,  unless  thev  are  the  two 
French  ships.  Cauopus  and  Malta:  nor  can  1  find  any  reason  why  we 
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destroy  these  beautiful  models,*  unless  it  be  because  they  shame  "  the 
'  Sieves:"  a  gang  of  seventy-four  gun  ships  winch  were  monu- 
di&grace  to  the  British  navy  during  the  latter  part  of  the  late 


The  San  Josef,  of  112  trims,  tiken  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  year 
1 797,  in  the  memorable  battle  olF  Cape  St.  Vincent,  was,  and  perhaps 
is  still,  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  world.  We  certainly  never  had 
a  first-rate  ship  in  our  service  that  could  be  compared  to  her,  either 
h,r  capacity  of  stowage,  for  the  height  of  her  lower-deck  ports  out  of  the 
water,  or  for  saibng.  Now  these  are  qualities,  I  apprehend,  which 
comprise  all  that  is  good  in  shipbuilding ;  and  until  we  can  produce  a 
similar  ship,  I  shall  never  admit  that  we  are  superior  to  the  Spaniards 
in  the  art.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  just  observe,  that  both  the  French 
and  Spaniards  have  generally  produced  much  finer  ships  of  the  line 
than  our  own  ;  and  yet  we  never  see  a  frigate  of  those  nations  which 
can  be  compared  to  ours.  How  is  this?  B. 
3io  V70ldi  vjud  9W  iftyJodiL  t>.if    t.i  ».?  t.»  fjjjftr  fa  ui^ianU  >t 

koKNI.R'S  PRAYER 

ill     tin  rj        u>  r  i'   ■     nfii   nfjn:>?J*  '>iu  rmS^jb  dub  .aoa 


I  H  I  • 


\   I  liV  KING  TUE  H  I  a  I  Ol  BATTLE. 

Vater,  ich  nife  dioh  ! 

-  it  blimd*t  ii  hue  *  si'.M 

nidf  .Jt(t  oh  .  .  ft**.  1  m  ontUeel 

As  I  stand  midst  the  smoke  and  the  cauuon  s  loud  boom. 

Whilst  Uieir  lightnings  are  flashing  all  dim  through  the,  gloom, 

Thou  ruler  of  battles,  I  call  upon  thee! 

«  909111  o  Father,  strengthen  me f 

nnR  \  ui\<  m\ 1     ^  _  ,  -  ni       <j  v»vo  ilwn  ot  Inm-jtSv.  oi'v*  ;nol 
O  rather,  strengthen  me  ! 


ITnto  victory  lead  me.  or  lead  me  to  death, 
ov'  111  acknowledge  thy  power  with  my  latest  breath ; 

O  Lord,  as  thou  will'st  be  it  done  unto  me, 
I  bow,  my  God,  to  thee  ! 

I  bow,  my  God,  to  thee ! 
Wlien  the  autumn's  in  prime,  with  its  grandeur  of  leave*, 
As  well  when  its  thunders  the  battle  field  heaves, 

Thou  fountain  of  mercy,  1  bow  unto  thee, 

Father,  show  grace  to  me  1 

Father,  show  grace  to  me  !  *  x 

My  life  in  thy  hands  1  will  cheerful  resign, 
Thou  rcsumest  thy  gift,  and  I  will  not  repine. 

Throughout  life  as  in  death,  oh  be  gracious  to  me ! 

Father,  1  honour  thee  1 

Father,  I  honour  thee  I 
>'j        No  struggle  is  this  for  the  vain  things  of  earth, 
quia  n .  t&Jffr  word  is,  unsheathed  for  his  country  and  hearth, 
,  f       ,|  Though  conquering  or  dying,  all  glory  to  thee,— 

-▼ml  not)  n;i  o*  .1.,., 

Father,  reject  not  me ! 

FaUier,  reject  not  me! 
....    If  a  patriot's  death  be  appointed  my  lot, 

If  my  last  drop  of  bloocf  is  to  crimson  this  spot, 

My  soul,  then,  O  God,  T  commend  urtto  thee 

y  Father,  I  call  on  thee!  0 

"  *    '   .-i  Uiu  .  :  —  —  

*  Model*  of  every  rcraaikablo  vessel  are.  we  have  reason  to  know  ,  invariably  pre- 
served, which  fully  answers  the  purpose  alluded  to  by  the  writer.— Ed. 
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Near  the  banks  of  that  clear  shining  river,  the  Godavexy,  we  Lad 
pitched  our  tents  ;  fervid  was  the  heat  of  the  Indian  sun,  and  we  re- 
clined under  the  canvass,  whiling  away  the  morning,  after  our  early 
march,  by  reading,  occasionally  conversing  with  the  natives,  and  listen- 
ing with  considerable  interest  to  a  Bazar  report,  that  a  Rajah  near  us 
had  revolted,  refusing  to  pay  tribute  to  his  master,  the  Nizam  of  the 
Deccan.  Our  hopes  were  high  that  the  monotony  of  the  march  would 
be  relieved  by  being  called  on  to  act  against  the  Rajah,  secure  as  ha 
considered  himself  in  his  impregnable  hill  fort,  but  the  fastnesses  of 
which  British  shells  could  easily  reach,  and  bold  feet  could  easily  scale 
the  giddy  height. 

A  gentle  breeze  fanned  the  acacias  and  palm  trees  round  our  en- 
campment ;  we  determined  on  bathing,  and  notwithstanding  there  was 
the  tomb  of  an  officer  on  the  bank,  who  some  time  before  (  fool-hardy 
like  ourselves.)  had  been  carried  down  by  au  alligator,  we  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  the  transparent  and  cool  stream.  Crowds  of 
handsome  Brahminee  girls  were  proceeding  to  and  from  the  river, 
bearing  on  their  heads  antique-looking  brass  water-pots;  their  gar- 
ments of  red,  white,  and  blue  striped  taffetas,  and  occasionally  silk, 
were  gracefully  disposed  in  flowing  drapery  round  their  slender  forms; 
their  small  feet  were  freed  even  from  the  restraint  of  the  light  sandal 
of  the  men,  and  the  toes  were  adorned  with  silver  rings;  some  had 
little  hollow  chains  round  their  delicate  ankles,  which,  with  their 
bracelets,  souuded  pleasantly  as  they  walked;  but  they  needed  not 
these  ornaments,  for  with  truth  might  it  be  said, 

"  We  ask  no  flowers  to  crown  the  blushing  rose, 
Nor  fflitteriiisr  gttns  their  beauteons  forms  to  deck, 
Gold  adds  uot  to  the  lustre  of  their  hair, 
But  vanquished,  sheds  a  fainter  radiance  there." 

After  we  had  been  some  time  in  the  water,  and  were  amusing  our- 
selves, swimming  our  gallant  Arab  steeds,  a  villager  approached,  and 
salaaming  low,  informed  us  that  a  small  herd  of  wild  hogs  had  taken 
possession  of  a  patch  of  sugar-cane  near  us,  and  that  his  people  were 
afraid  to  cut  it  down,  as  the  grisly  invaders  seemed  determined  to 
keep  possession  of  the  field.  We  were  not  long  undressed  after  this 
intimation,  and  calling  loudly  for  our  hog  spears  and  fowling-pieces, 
my  brother  cornet  and  myself  mounted  and  followed  our  guide. 

In  high  spirits  we  wended  our  way  along  the  sides  of  sloping  emi- 
nences, crowned  with  lofty  trees — 

"  There  the  briaieun  banyan  spread 
i  His  hundred  anus,  and  round  him  shed 

(J  cr  roods  oi' ground  hi*  sheltering  boughs, 
l  it  |uVi>  lor  young  Lou's  tiunil  um$ — " 
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the  light-leaved  tamarind  and  umbrella'd  dates  shaded  us  as  we  ad- 
vanced, and  descending  the  steep  sides  of  a  ravine,  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  edge  of  the  sugar-cane.  It  rose  thick  and  high  above  our  heads, 
even  when  seati  d  on  horseback,  and  the  red  and  jointed  Malks  rust  It'll 
and  waved  us  the  unseen  Immmts  moved  about.  We  found  a  crowd  of 
natives  armed  with  poles,  awaiting  our  approach  ;  they  were  naked,  as 
the  husbandmen  usually  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  or  red  tur- 
ban on  the  head,  a  thick  roll  of  cloth  round  the  loins,  and  sandals  on 
the  feet.  We  consulted  them  as  to  the  best  mode  of  attack,  and  they 
agreed  to  go  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  cane,  and  beat  it  towards 
us,  in  order  to  drive  the  hogs  out  into  the  plain,  where  we  might  give 
chace  and  spear  them. 

Away  went  the  villagers,  shouting  and  hallooing,  and  advancing 
cautiously  into  the  canes ;  they  commenced,  laying  about  them  vigo- 
rously with  their  sticks,  bellowing  like  bulls  of  Bashan,  heaping  every 
soft  of  opprobrious  epithet  on  the  hogs,  and  abusing  the  fathers  and 
the  mothers  of  the  whole  swinish  multitude.  We  brandished  our 
spears,  and  restrained  our  eager  steeds,  and  were  kept  constantly  on 
the  alert,  by  the  occasional  appearance  of  the  bristly  head  of  a  huge 
boar  outside  the  cane,  the  jaws  armed  with  tremendous  tusks — "  Den- 
tibtts  falcatix  instructi ;  "  but  after  looking  round,  the  head  was  quickly 
withdrawn  ;  others  appeared  at  different  intervals,  but  they  seemed  to 
think  it  more  prudent  to  avail  themselves  of  the  shelter  of  the  cane, 
than  to  trust  themselves,  fleet  and  bold  though  they  be,  on  the  open 
plain.  We  were  tantalized  in  this  way  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
at  last  lost  all  patience,  as  we  observed  that  the  villagers,  though  they 
still  kept  up  their  noise,  adding  to  their  own  shouts  loud  perform- 
ances with  a  drum -stick  on  the  torn  torn,  yet  were  not  advancing  far- 
ther into  the  cane  ;  occasionally  too  they  ran  back,  and  did  not  at  all 
relish  their  situation.  We  determined  on  dismounting  and  attacking  the 
hogs  in  the  cane  ;  and  accordingly  giving  our" spears  to  our  servants,  and 
shouldering  our  fire-arms,  we  proceeded  along  a  track  which  was  formed 
by  the  enemy.  We  had  penetrated  about  fifty  yards,  followed  by  about 
a  dozen  of  the  villagers,  when  on  looking  on  one  side,  from  which  a 
rustling  noise  proceeded,  I  saw  the  black  and  curved  back  of  an  im- 
mense boar  within  three  yards  of  me.  I  instantly  halted,  and  silently 
pointed  out  the  monster  to  my  companion.  Glancing  my  eyes  at  the 
natives  behind  us,  I  could  haroMy  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  picture 
of  terror  and  dismay  they  exhibited  :  shaq>-sighted,  they  had  seen  the 
boar  as  soon  as  1  did,  and  immediately  a  chattering  of  teeth  and  a 
smitfng  of  knees  commenced  ;  they  looked  too  blacker  than  ever,  and 
kept  muttering  prayers  to  their  idol  deities ;  they  would  have  fled  if 
they  could,  but  their  legs  refused  to  perform  their  office,  and  fear  ri- 
vetted  them  to  the  spot.  I  whisperea  to  my  brother  standard-bearer 
that  we  should  fire  together.  The  enemy  still  kept  crouching  in  his 
lair ;  his  head  was  turned  from  us,  but  I  could  see  his  small  red  eye 
angrily  watching  us.  My  companion  was  armed  with  a  double-bar- 
relled gun,  one  of  the  barrels  charged  with  small  shot,  the  other  with 
ball.  In  his  anxiety  he  shoved  his  pieces  over  my  shoulder,  and  fired 
off  the  wrong  barrel  before  I  had  time  to  draw  my  trigger  ;  the  shot 
lodged  in  the  back  of  the  boar,  and  irritated  without  disabling  him  ; 
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lie  uttered  a  terrific  grunt  and  snort,  and  starting  up,  wheeled  round, 
and  charged  us  most  furiously ;  he  upset  half-a-dozen  of  us  right  and 
left,  and  laid  open  my  servant's  leg  with  his  tusk ;  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tives exhibited  their  heels  in  the  air  from  sheer  fright,  and  after  mak- 
ing a  clean  sweep  through  us,  the  boar  dashed  away  through  the  cane, 
grinding  his  foaming  tusks,  and  grunting  in  defiance.  It  was  J  uck v 
for  us  that  he  did  not  return  to  the  charge,  for  he  would  have  ripped 
us  up,  without  our  being  able  to  offer  any  resistance  from  our  sprawl, 
ing  position  on  the  moist  ground.  We  got  up,  shook  ourselves,  and 
congratulating  each  other  on  our  fortunate  escape,  we  followed  the 
enemy  to  the  outside  of  the  cane. 

Down  the  bottom  of  a  nullah,  or  ravine,  trotted  the  boar ;  a  whistling 
bullet  was  sent  after  him,  which,  taking  him  in  the  shoulder,  brought 
him  on  his  knees.  We  ran  at  him  with  our  spears;  he  turned  towards 
us,  curling  his  snout  like  an  angry  mastiff;  we  buried  our  spear  heads 
in  his  breast ;  with  savage  fury  he  bit  at  the  shafts,  and  long  and 
fiercely  did  he  struggle  for  life  ;  at  last,  in  a  pool  of  his  own  gore  he 
breathed  his  last.  The  enjoyment  afforded  by  our  grizly  foe  did  not 
•  end  here.  Than  the  flesh  of  the  cane-fed  boar  nothing  can  be  supe- 
rior for  the  table,  and  we  luxuriated  in  the  evening  on  the  savoury  re- 
past. Another  bog  gave  us  u  long  chase.  Hotly  we  pursued  him  across 
the  extended  plain,  a  couple  of  Arab  greyhounds  following  close  at  his 
haunches.  At  one  time  he  left  us  far  in  the  lurch,  by  rushing  through 
a  thick  hedge  of  prickly  pears,  the  spines  of  which  seemed  to  give 
him  no  inconvenience.  At  last,  at  the  edge  of  a  jungle,  our  horses 
carried  us  within  throwing  distance,  and  in  succession,  we  delivered 
our  spears  at  the  near  shoulder,  whilst  the  greyhounds  hang  on  the 
flank,:  a  pUtol  bullet  secured  our  prize. 

THE  FIELD  OF  ASSAYS. 

Twenty  years  after  the  glorious  and  decisive  battle,  the  first  of  the 
immortal  Wellington's  splendid  series  of  victories,  I  visited  the  field 
of  Assay e,  in  Berar.  It  was  in  that  most  pleasant  month  in  India, 
February,  when  nature  wears  her  gayest  livery,  and  the  continued 
rains  of  three  previous  months  had  enriched  the  soil,  and  cooled  and 
freshened  the  air.  Alone,  and  attired  in  my  travelling  Mussulman 
costume,  I  crossed  a  clear  stream,  flowing  between  steep  and  nigged 
banks,  following  its  windings  among  beautiful  coppice ;  at  a  sudden 
turn,  a  large  wolf  passed  me  at  an  easv  gallop,  followed  by  a  couple  of 
shepherds  and  their  dogs.  I  follower!  liim  close,  and  had  come  up 
witli  him  at  the  edge  of  a  nullah,  when  he  disappeared  among  the 
brushwood  and  rocky  ground,  only  affording  me  an  opportunity  to  get 
a  parting  shot  at  his  hiud  quarters,  which  was  followed  by  a  fearful 
yell.  I  turned  my  horse  towards  Assay e,  and  soon  found  myself 
under  the  walls  of  the  village.  They  rose  high  and  grey,  with  "loop 
holes  at  intervals ;  on  the  third  and  highest  defence  was  a  small  watch- 
house ;  circular  bastions  were  at  the  angles,  and  a  breach  left  a  free 
passage  through  the  outer  curtain.  Tall  peepul  trees  threw  their 
wide-spreading  branches  round  the  lofty  towers,  and  a  lope  or  grove 
of  mangoes  shaded  a  moslem  Eedguh,  or  house  of  prayer  outside  the 
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village ;  little  white- washed  minarets  adorned  the  corners  of  the  build- 
ing, about  which  flew  Hocks  of  tame  pigeons.  Round  this  small  fane 
reposed  many  of  tlie  officers  slain  in  the  action,  and  high  over  head 
and  attached  to  a  pole  on  one  of  the  umbrageous  mangoes,  fluttered 
the  triangular  white  flag  of  a  mkeer  or  religious  mendicant. 

At  this  time,  as  I  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Mussulmauns,  in 
order  to  facilitate  my  intercourse  with  the  natives,  I  easily  obtained 
permission  for  my  servants  to  prepare  my  morning's  repast  at  the  Eed- 
gah.  Aacr  dispatching  it,  the  Potail  or  head  man  of  the  village  made 
his  appearance,  accompanied  by  his  secretary,  whose  reed  pen  was 
immediately  produced  to  take  notes  of  our  conversation.  We  all  seat- 
ed ourselves,  and  partook  of  pawn-leaf  and  beetle-uut,  and  then  the 
potail,  after  exhibiting  a  sabre-cut  inflicted  by  the  Mahrattas  whilst 
plundering  the  village,  volunteered  to  show  me  the  field  We  walked 
forth  to  the  front  of  the  village,  round  whose  walls  there  was  some 
»  fighting  when 


"  The  loud  war  trumpet  woke  the  rrrorn, 
The  quivering  dram,  the  pealing  horn. 
From  rank  to  rauk  the  cry  is  borne, 
v  :  .!  '  Arouse,  for  death  or  victor}' !' " 

We  now  cast  our  eyes  over  a  green  and  level  plain,  gently  rising 
from  the  village  towards  the  west,  and  enclosed  by  two  streams,  whose 
waters  united  at  some  distance  below  Assare  ;  scattered  mangoe  trees 
of  great  size,  and  occasionally  the  sacred  banyan  diversified  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  which  had  borne  luxurious  crops  of  cholum. 

In  the  blue  distance  were  seen  the  Adjuntah  Ghauts,  whither  I 
intended  to  direct  my  steps  to  visit  the  caverned  temples,  excavated 
amongst  these  picturesque  mountains.  Beautiful  ana  still  was  the 
landscape  j  flocks  and  herds  grazed  peaceably  on  the  higher  ground, 
where  were  drawn  up  on  the  23d  of  Sept.  1808,  the  combined  armies 
of  Dowlut  Row  Scindia  and  the  Bhoonslah  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  amount- 
ing to  50,000  men,  their  front  defended  by  100  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
British  army,  consisting  of  2,000  Europeans  .and  3,500  natives,  ad- 
vanced under  General  Wellesley,  across  the  streams  below  Assaye, 
their  right  flank  on  the  village,  near  which  clouds  of  Mahratta  horse 
bore  down  upon  them,  and  desperate  were  the  charges  of  the  dragoons 
and  Madras  light  cavalry.  The  infantry  made  a  rapid  advance  to- 
wards the  guns,  which  poured  on  them  a  deadly  iron  sliower  of  grape  ; 
the  native  artillery-men,  the  most  courageous  of  the  opposing  army, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  bayoneted,  disdaining  to  flee  ;  the  extended 
ranks  of  the  Mahrattas  were  broken,  and  the  rout  became  general. 
1200  were  slain;  the  whole  of  the  artillery,  ammunition,  seven 
standards,  and  the  camp  equipage,  became  the*  prize  of  the  victors ; 
but  their  loss  was  also  very  heavy.  How  different  now  the  quiet  of 
the  scene,  and  the  appearance  of  the  field,  than  when 

,  (t  The  sun  of  tlie  evening  looked  forth  from  his  throne, 
And  beamed  on  die  face  of  die  dead  and  the  dying, 
For  the  roar  of  tlie  strife,  like  the  thunder,  had  flown. 
And  red  on  Assaye  the  heap'd  carnage  was  king." 

Around  us  every  thing  was  in  repose ;  the  rich  verdure  was  lighted 
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up  into  bright  masses  by  the  unclouded  god  of  day  ;  we  were  regaled 
too  with  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  wild  flowers,  and  the  rustling 
of  the  glittering  and  luxurious  foliage  of  the  peepul  trees ;  and  the 
short  and  occasional  bellowing  of  the  Indian  cows,  were  the  only 
sounds  that  broke  the  stillness. 

The  Potail  conducted  me  across  the  field  towards  a  high  bank  of  the 
nullah,  crowned  with  a  single  banyan  tree ;  under  its  shade  a  heap  of 
stones,  with  a  small  lamp  at  the  head,  pointed  out  the  grave  of  a  staff- 
orticer.  The  trunk  of  the  banyan  was  hollow,  and  in  it  there  bad 
lived  a  fakeer,  who  used  nightly  to  light  the  lamp  on  the  tomb. 
At  some  distance  I  observed  fragments  of  a  burst  cannon,  and  we  set 
to  work,  and  rolled  the  largest  over,  to  place  on  the  grave.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  field,  under  two  mangoe  trees,  was  one  of  the  general 
graves  where  the  dead  were  thrown  in  indiscriminately,  but  the  depth 
of  earth  over  them  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  wolves  from  hav- 
ing a  rich  feast  for  some  time  after.  I  asked  the  Potail  to  point  out 
the  Assaye  tree  near  which  the  gallant  General  had  stood ;  he  said 
that  it  never  recovered  the  shattering  and  hard  knocks  it  had  received 
from  the  balls,  that  for  fifteen  years  it  had  straggled  for  life,  and  three 
or  four  years  before  having  died,  it  was  blown  clown,  and  carried  off  for 
firewood.  We  went  to  the  spot  where  it  stood,  and  on  digging  up  the 
soil,  found  the  large  roots  fresh  and  entire.  I  caused  a  portion  to  be 
hewn  off,  and  carried  it  away ;  it  was  man^oe  wood.  Taking  leave  of 
the  Potail,  I  mounted  and  rode  towards  Adjuntab. 

R.  M.  College,  Dec.  1828.  J.  E.  A. 


alfibrTs  description  of  himself. 

Sublime  specchio  di  reraci  detti. 

A  faithful  portrait  of  myself  I  write — 

A  tine  description  of  my  form  and  mind  : 
My  hair  is  red,  but  thm  and  scanty  quite ; 

My  stature,  tall,  to  stoop  somewhat  inclined, 
On  well~shap'd  limbs  T  stand  a  figure  slight ; 

Complexion,  (air — blue  eyes— expression  kind! 
Good  nose  and  mouth,  my  teeth  most  dazzling  white, 

A  throned  king",  you  will  not  paler  find !  • 
Oft  caustic,  harsh,  but  oftener  docile,  mild  ; 

Malignant  never,  though  in  aiijrry  mood  ; 
My  heart  and  head  can  ne'er  be  reconcil'd  ; 

At  times  all  mirth,  on  sadness  though  I  brood  : 
Achilles  or  Thersytes  oft  am  I ! — 
Man  !  would'st  thou  know  thy  real  nature  ?— die  1 1 

0 


*  "  Pallado  ia  ?olto,  piu  cfce  un  Re  sal  trooo." 
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HYDROGRAPHY. 
NO.  II. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  ALEX.  DALRYMPLE,  ESQ.  HYDROGRAPHER  TO  THE 
EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  AMD  THE  ADMIRALTY,  CONCLUDED  FROM  OUR  LAST. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  returned  to  India  in  1775  with  an  appointment,  which, 
from  bra  services,  he  was  considered  entitled  to  by  the  Boara  of  Directors ;  and 
he  again  employed  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  with  unremitting'  zeal  m 
the  pursuits  of  Hydrography,  which  had  already  gained  him  so  much  credit  and 
celebrity. 

During  his  stay  in  England,  and  whilst  he  was  busily  engaged  in  publishing 
his  collection  of  charts,  he  appears  to  have  made  an  application  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  House  for  the  situation  of  Hydrographer  in  that 
establishment,  which  met  with  a  refusal ;  as,  some  time  after  his  appointment 
to  this  office,  he  says,  "  Several  years  ago  I  made  a  proposition  to  the  East 
India  Company  for  undertaking  this  work,  but  my  offer  was  not  then  accepted, 
another  person  being  at  that  time  employed  in  an  undertaking  somewhat  simi- 
lar, but  on  a  much  narrower  scale.''  This  office  appears  to  have  been  the  object 
of  his  wishes,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  appointed 
to  it. 

Although,  on  his  return  to  the  East  Indies,  he  was  as  assiduous  as  ever  in  col- 
lecting hydrographical  materials,  he  seems  to  have  been  more  employed  with 
the  duties  of  his  station,  than  in  surveying,  in  comparison  with  the  time  when 
he  was  in  the  Cuddalore ;  and  Simon's  Bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was 
the  only  part  he  surveyed  during  his  last  absence  from  England. 

With  the  professional  duties  of  his  situation  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East 
Iudia  Company  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  he  shortly  comes  before  us  in  the 
important  capacity  of  Hydrographer  to  that  Company.  Thornton,  in  the  title- 
page  to  one  of  his  editions  of  the  "  Old  English  Waggoner,"  styles  himself 
Hydrographer  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  a  lateT  edition  only  Hydro- 
grapher ;  but  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  hitherto  it  bad  been  no  regular  situ- 
ation, as  Dalrymple  tells  us,  on  his  appointment,  he  met  with  much  coldness  to 
his  proposal,  least  it  should  be  considered  as  a  permanent  office  of  succession. 
That  this  should  not  be  the  case,  he  was  appointed  for  a  year  only  on  trial.  It 
is  strange,  almost  wonderful,  that  at  the  late  period  of  1779,  a  company  of  mer- 
chants, which  had  been  long  established,*  and  whose  avowed  object  was  a  trade 
with  distant  parts  of  the  world,  requiring  a  navigation  that  threatened  danger 
and  destruction  to  their  ships  in  almost  every  shape,  should  not  have  seen  that 
it  was  to  their  real  interest  to  employ  a  proper  person  in  compiling  from  infor- 
mation which  was  daily  brought  to  them ;  information  of  so  general  and  exten- 
sive a  nature  which  could  not  be  got  by  any  oilier  collection  of  merchants  in 
England.  It  would  have  beeu  the  means  of  supplying  their  ships  with  the  best 
charts  which  the  age  could  boast  of.  They  were  the  persons  really  benefited ; 
and  it  certaiuly  behoved  them  to  provide  those  they  employed  with  all  the  in- 
formation which  the  risk  of  war  and  climate  might  render  necessary.  But  no  ; 
their  ships,  as  was  observed,  were  to  follow  each  other's  tracks,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  continued  to  do  so,  had  not  their  eyes  been  opened  by  the  total  loss, 
now  and  again,  of  some  valuable  ship,  and  the  urgent  representations  of  Mr. 
Dalrymple. 


•  The  East  India  Company  was  established  in  1600. 
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It  was  not  till  some  time  after  this  period  that  the  ships  of  his  Majesty's  navy 
were  supplied  with  charts;  but  the  interest  of  the  East  India  Corn  pair} con- 
sisted in  the  safety  of  their  ships ;  and  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  this  should 
have  been  the  case  with  the  navy.  That  the  safety  of  England  depended  on  her 
fleets,  had  long  been  acknowledged,  and  frequent  losses  of  ships  on  unknown 
coasts,  proved  that  the  safety  of  those  fleets  depended  much  on  correct  hydro- 
graphical  materials.  Hydrography,  a  scieuce  which  reveals  to  us  the  secrets  of 
the  ocean,  is  one  which  gains  importance  as  foreign  intercourse  increases. 
Naval  warfare  succeeds  to  this,  and  renders  the  aid  of  Hydrography  still  more 
necessary. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Dalrymplc.  After  setting  forth,  in  a  short  but  well-ex- 
pressed memorial,  the  benefits  which  would  arise  to  the  Company,  and  grounded 
on  the  more  eloquent  reasoning,  afforded  by  the  loss  of  the  Colebroke  on  the 
anvil  rock,  whose  value,  he  observes,  would  have  paid  more  than  the  expenses 
of  such  an  office  for  centuries ;  he  was  established  in  the  situation  of  Hydro- 
grapher  to  that  Company  on  the  1st  of  April,  1779.  To  this  office  was  attached 
a  yearly  salary  of  500/.  and  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  the  produce  of  bis 
labours  to  become  his  own  property,  after  one  hundred  copies  of  each  chart 
compiled  by  him  should  be  given  to  the  ships  of  the  Company. 

He  now  applied  himself  diligently  in  his  new  situation,  in  revising  and  ex- 
tending his  former  publications,  and  in  collecting  from  the  journals  to  which 
he  had  access,  all  useful  matter  for  the  navigation  of  the  Eastern  ikean.  His 
principal  works  were  a  Chart  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  compiled  from  the  work 
of  Capts.  Ritchie  and  Plaisted ;  charts  of  different  parts  of  the  East  India 
Islands,  and  memoirs  to  accompany  these  charts,  as  well  as  his  own  in 
the  Cuddalore.  Among  these  we  find  mention  of  some  of  LieuU  M'CJuer  s 
works,  which  it  is  our  intention  to  notice  in  a  future  number;  a- memoir 
on  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  Atlantic  and  Eastern  Ocean;  several  very 
useful  descriptions  of  different  coasts ;  a  memoir  on  the  various  passages  to 
China,  and  a  paper  which  he  calb  An  Introduction  to  his  Nautical  Publica- 
tions. These  are  all  valuable,  and  the  last  is  useful,  as  it  instructs  us  in  the 
merits  of  his  various  charts,  and  lets  us  at  once  into  the  secrets  of  ttair  good 
or  bad  qualities.*  The  treatise  on  the  passages  to  China*  which  was  published 
in  1782,  at  a  time  when  these  seas  were  so  little  known,  was  valuable  to  the  East 
India  navigators,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  mousoons  is  so  uecessary  to  a  good 
passage.  During  the  war  also,  by  giving  an  illustration  of  the  charts  of  lite 
various  straits  between  the  islands,  it  was  more  particularly  useful,  as  it  enabled 
the  Company's  ships,  by  taking  different  routes,  in  some  measure  to  evade  the 
consequences  of  meeting  an  enemy. 

By  the  mode  of  collecting  charts,  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  long  .pursued 
wherever  he  went,  he  had  amassed  a  great  number,  and  had  compiled  from  the  best 
materials  which  were  before  the  public.  Considering  it  more  than  probable  that 
many  might  be  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals  which  he  bad  never 
seen,  he  advertised  in  the  public  papers,  and  afterwards  offered  in  liis  publica- 
tions a  reasonable  remuneration  for  all  information  of  tliis  description  which  any 
one  would  bring  him ;  and  he  says  this  plan  was  attended  with  much  success. 


*  Nothing  is  mora -mischievous  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  navigation,  than  an  in- 
attention to  this  particular.  The  mass  of  charts,  with  whrrh  the  a^e  teemed,  all  pro- 
fessed to  be  new  und  torrtct.  New  they  decidedly  were  in  the  shape  in  which  they 
appeared,  and  some  few  portions  of  them  might  have  pretensions  to  correctness.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  these  parts  from  others  which  were  execra- 
ble, and  the  navurator  too  frequently  found  the  fatal  consequence  ot  placing  a  confidence 
in  every  part  of  them.  It  would  have  been  but  justice  to  have  warned  the  mariner  of 
doubts  on  the  veracity  of  any  particular  parts,  wherever  they  existed,  and  would  not 
have  afttted  their  sale,  when  it  was  ascertained  (as  it  soon  would  have  been  >  that  they 
were  the  best  to  be  had.    But  entirely  new  and  correct  was  the  attraction  of  the  age. 
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It  is  certainly  one  which  evinces  a  disposition  to  further  by  all  the  means  m  his 
power  a  knowledge  of  Hydrography,  and  one  which  at  that  time  was  worthy  of 
nis  situation. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  in  the  professional  labours  of  Mr.  Dairy mple, 
when  he  was  destined  to  fill  a  more  conspicuous  sitiuition  than  he  held  under 
the  East  India  Company,  in  that  of  Tlyarographer  to  the  Admiralty.  Before 
we  proceed  to  this,  it  will  be  as  well  to  observe  that  Mr.  Dalrympfe  s  health, 
whilst  employed  in  wading  through  the  logs  in  the  East  India  House,  which 
he  says  was  an  occupation  worse  than  the  labours  of  Hercules  in  the  Augean 
stables',  had  began  to  decline.  In  the  course  of  his  services  in  India,  the  seeds 
of  that  terror  of  all  diseases  to  the  mariner,  the  scrofula,  had  got  into  his  con- 
stitution, and  as  he  advanced  in  years,  this  disorder  became  more  virulent.  In 
speaking  of  his  chart  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  which  some  material  discrepancies 
in  names  and  parts  of  coast  had  become  evident,  he  says,  respecting  the  correc- 
sions  for  it,  "  my  present  state  of  health  does  not  allow  me  to  make  a  table 
of  comparisons,"  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  found  his  health  beginning  to  de- 
cline. 

Previous  to  the  year  1795,  the  Commanders  of  his  Majesty's  ships  had  been 
obi  iced  to  provide  their  own  charts  ;  and  as  this  was  a  system  which  much 
involved  their  safety,  particularly  at  that  period,  when  Hydrography  was  in  so 
deplorable  a  condition,  one  by  which  they  might  not  even  obtain  the  best  chart 
then  before  the  public,  the  importance  of  it  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  in  August  of  this  year  his  Majesty  in  Council  ordered  the  office  of 
Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty  to  be  established.  Lord  Spencer,  who  then  pre- 
sided at  the  Board,  considered  Mr.  Dalrymple  as  the  fittest  man  to  rill  this  office, 
and  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  it.  The  few  works  which  Mr.  Dulryiuple 
completed  in  his  new  situation,  clearly  indicate  the  vigorous  application  of  youth 
to  have  gone  by,  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  be  fast  on  the  decline,  and  the 
meridian  of  his  labours  in  the  favourite  cause  he  had  espoused  from  his  youth, 
to  be  verging  rapidly  towards  the  horizon  from  which  it  was  to  rise  no  more' 
He  continued  the  publication  of  various  charts  of  parts  in  the  East  Indies,  and 


The  method  of  using  the  ground-log,  so  necessary  in  seas  where  currents  pre- 
vail, and  first  practised  in  the  East  Indies,  is  here  given  ;  but,  taking  the  book 
collectively,  the  extensive  subject  of  maritime  surveying  was  but  lamely  dis- 
posed of,  and  it  was  not  calculated  to  do  very  much  for  it.  The  best  work  we 
know  of  on  this  subject,  is  that  of  M'Kenzie,  but  this  is  of  anc  ient  date  and 
very  scarce.  There  is  rather  a  dearth  in  works  of  this  nature,  and  an  ample 
field  at  the  present  moment  for  a  talented  individual  to  make  up  a  very  impor- 
tant deficiency.  The  fact  is,  that  maritime  surveying  embraces  so  much,  and  is 
so  far  superior  to  land-surveying,  that,  to  do  it  justice,  it  requires  no  limited 
acquaintance  w  ith  science  in  general.  The  plodding  employment  of  the  land- 
surveyor  has  been  the  cause  of  maritime  surveying  being  looked  on  in  a  les* 
important  light  than  it  is  really  entitled  to.  In  addition  to  an  acquaintance 
with  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  it  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
prehensive art  of  navigation,  and  nautieal  astronomy,  besides  many  important 
matters  connected  with  nautical,  pursuits,  which  places  an  attainment  of  it  far 
above  the  level  of  land-survey  iug.     •  ,  t,         ,.    ,  j  -..i.-- 

The  use  of  the  barometer  is  strongly1  recommended  by  Mr.  Dairy  mple,  and 
he  adduces  instances  of  its  utility,  which  have  been  successively  proved  since 
his  time.  Although  the  value  of  this  instrument  is  too  generally  known  for  its 
merits  to  be  dwelt  on  here,  it  was  new  at  this  period,  and  therefore  a  recom- 
mendation of  it  was  useful.  A  method  of  spherical  projection  is  also  given  in 
this  book,  which,  although  not  strictly  on  stereographic  principles,  applies  very 
well  for  small  portions  of  country,  and  has  been  successfully  employe.! 
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We  will  here  close  our  notices  on  Mr.  Dalrymple'*  works  generally,  bv  re- 
marking that  the  importance  of  the  voyage  now  conducting  bjr  Capt.  roster,  in 
the  Chanticleer,  was  clearly  seen  by  him.  Arnold's  chronometers  had  began 
to  establish  their  celebrity,  and  he  says,  M  Should  the  great  improvement  which 
has  been  made  in  chronometers  by  Mr.  Arnold,  induce  either  this  country,  or 
any  liberal-minded  foreign  prince,  to  set  on  foot  a  voyage  for  establishing  the 
geographical  situations  of  all  the  remarkable  headlands  in'  the  world,  in  the 
present  state  of  chronometers,  I  may  confidently  say,  that  more  could  be-dftoe  in 
three  than  could  otherwise  be  effected  in  thirty  years."  He  also  adds, 
"  was  such  a  voyage  on  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan  to  be  undertaken,  1 
would  readily  take  an  active  part  in  it,  and  again  go  to  sea,  which  scarcely 
any  thing  else  would  tempt  me  to  do :  but  three  or  four  years  of  my  m\  wAild, 
I  think,  be  very  well  employed  in  ascertaining  exactly  the  positions  of  atf  the 
remarkable  places  in  the  globe.  The  opportunities  afforded  by  shch  aTtiyagp 
for  tl.e  improvement,  not  only  of  geography  and  navigation,  btrt'  bf  every 
branch  of  useful  knowledge,  would  be  very  great:  such  a  voyage  would  be 
highly  honourable  to  the  state  by  which  it  was  undertaken,  its  object  being 
the  benefit  of  all  nations  iu  all  times."  And  doubtless  this  will  be  verified 
when  we  have  the  result  of  Cant.  Foster's  labours. 

We  would  here  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  remaining  incidents  of  Mr. 
Dairy  mple's  life,  but  as  they  are  intimately  connected  with  an  era  in  the  Navy, 
that  of  supplying  the  Commanders  of  His  Majesty's  ships  with  charts,  we  must 
claim  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  the  sequel. 

Anxious  expectations  had  long  been  abroad,  that  the  appointment  of  an 
Ilydrogranher  to  the  Admiralty  would  have  immediately  led  to  charts  bein?  sup- 
plied to  the  Navy ;  but  year  after  year  passed  away  without  their  appearance. 
At  length,  in  the  year  1808,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  whose  attendance  at  his  office  had 
been  daily  railing  off,  received  a  direct  order  to  supply  His  Majesty's  ships  with 
charts,  at  the  expense  of  Government,  for  all  the  parts  of  the  world  they  were 
ordered  to  visit.  No  one  but  a  person  labouring  under  the  severe  effects  of  ill 
health,  the  consequences  of  which  were  a  considerable  irritation  of  the  mind, 
could  possibly  have  treated  such  an  order  in  the  manner  that  he  did.  Directly 
amenable,  as  his  situation  rendered  him,  to  the  authority  from  whence  it  ema- 
nated, the  smallest  reflection  would  have  convinced  him  that  the  tenor  of  it  was 
peremptory.  W  ithout  the  least  consideration,  he  treated  it  with  contempt,  on 
the  grounds  that  he  did  not  possess  the  experience  necessary  to  enable  Dim  to 
make  such  a  selection,  or  that  would  constitute  him  a  judge  of  the  best  charts  of 
seas  he  had  never  personally  visited.  A  moment's  reflection  here  would  have 
told  him,  that  the  duty  of  the  Hydrotn-.ipher  consists  not  m  visiting  every  coast 
winch  came  under  his  consideration,  but  that  it  was  his  part  to  select  by  the 
best  means  he  could  command  the  «rood  from  the  general  mass  which  was 
thrown  into  his  hands.  Afterwards  consulting  his  assistant,  Mr.  Walker,  a 
person  of  extensive  attainments  in  geographical  knowledge,  and  who  has  de- 
voted a  life-time  to  the  service  of  Hydrography,  he  recommended  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  convened  of  sue  li  officers  who.  from  their  experience,  were 
able  to  judue  of  the  merits  of  every  chart  extant.  • 

Conformably  with  his  suiruestions,  tins  committee  was  summoned.  It  con- 
sisted of  Capt.  (afterwards  Admiral)  Sir  Home  Popham,  Capt.  H.  Columbine, 
Capt.  T.  Hunt  tbr  late  Hydrograpber,  and  Mr.  Dalrymple,  all  of  whom 
are  since  dead.  They  inspected  all  the  charts  which  were  then  published,  and 
made  a  selection  from  thorn  which  was  forthwith  sup  plied  to  the  Na*y.  The 
labours  of  this  memorable  couiimitee  were  of  long  duration ;  and  some  charts 
at  the  present  day,  published  by  channel lers,  still  bear  the  recommendation  of 
being  "  approved  by  the  Chart-committee  of  the  Admiralty  " 

Mr.  Dalrymple,  from  the  bad  state  of  his  health,  had  long  bi  en  unable  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  office,  and  by  these  last  acts  had  shown  his  unfitness 
for  remaining  longer  in  his  situation    the  signal  for  his  retirement  was  accord' 
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ingly  communicated  to  him  in  a  manner  which  could  but  be  most  congenial  with 
his  wishes ;  but,  with  the  same  want  of  consideration  which  he  had  before  dis- 
nlayed,  he  refused  to  see  the  propriety  of  it,  and  the  consequence  which  fol- 
lowed was  his  dismissal.  A  transaction  of  ji  public  nature  like  this  could  not 
fail  to  attract  general  notice,  and  we  accordingly  find  it  was  mentioned  soon 
after  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Wellesly  Pole,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  with  a  magnanimity  which  displays  the  generous 
feelings  of  a  great  mind,  sensible  of  those  infirmities  which  had  been  brought 
on  by  years  of  exposure  in  sultry  climates  and  close  application,  after  relating 
the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  dismissal,  said  that,  whatever  might  be 
his  present  misfortunes,  he  was  a  man  of  whom  he  would  ever  speak  with  re 
sped,  and  of  whose  talents  and  services  he  entertained  the  highest  opinion. 
Capt.  Hurd  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  vacant  situation* 

justice  to  the  cause  of  Hydrography,  and  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
were  looking  with  anxiety  for  that  assistance  from  Mr.  Dalrymple  which 
was  their  due,  and  of  which  they  stood  in  so  much  need,  domnnds  that  we 
should  here  withhold  the  tribute  of  approbation  we  would  fain  !  «  stnw  on 
the  last  actions  of  a  useful  life ;  but  those  actions  are  so  totally  discordant 
with  a  series  of  well-employed  years,  that  we  look  on  them  as  unconnected 
witli  them,  and  the  sole  effects  of  a  severe  disorder  on  a  shattered  constitution. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  was  wrong  in  not  at  once  resigning  a  situation  which  his  infir- 
mities had  rendered  him  unable  longer  to  fill  with  efficiency,  but  in  justice  to 
his  labours,  and  with  his  motto  before  us,  " humanum  ext  errare,"  we  cordially 
agree  with  Mr.  Pole,  that  he  was  a  man  who  was  justly  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  world  for  the  readiness  and  zeal  with  which  throughout  his  life  he  bad 
embraced  aud  pursued  the  important  science  of  Hydrography. 

hrfihsjllui  n  ri..«.. 



•-•■•^ps*  ifVrriolry 

.   The  best  chart  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  one  published  at  Madrid,  in 
1808,  from  the  surveys  of  the  Spanish  schooners,  Descubierta  and  Atrevida.  It 
i l  eotnpsised  in  two  sheets,  but  is  scarce  in  England.    Arrowsmith's  chart  is  a 
1  '■  notion  ol  i'.  iml       1  e  best  to  be  bad   111  tins  country.    The  bttl  charts  of 
Palawan,  the  Soo  Loo  Archipelago,  aud  the  north  part  of  Borneo,  arc  those  by 
Dalrymple,  which,  although  wanting  in  topography,  are  the  best  published. 
The  best  general  chart  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  by  ilorsburgh  ;  but  for  the  north- 
ern part  of  it,  about  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  Dalrymple's  is  preferable,  as  it 
is  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  gives  more  detail  of  the  intricate  channels  be- 
tween the  sand-heads.    For  the  eastern  navigation  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the 
charts  of  Mr.  Horsburgh  are  recommended,  as  the  means  he  has  had  at  his 
command,  with  the  undivided  attention  he  has  bestowed  on  the  Hydrography  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  place  his  charts  beyond  die  reach  of  comj>etition.  Seve- 
ral very  useful  charts  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  about  Martaban, 
and  the  Mergui  Islands  have  been  lately  published  by  him.    These  have  been 
done  by  officers  of  the  East  India  Company.    Mr.  Ilorsburgh  has  also  lately 
published  a  new  edition  of  his  charts  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  eastern 
passages  to  China,  with  some  other  straits,  which  are  essential  to  eastern  navi- 
gation. 


•  We  were  wrong  in  our  former  number,  as  to  the  year  in  which  this  took  place, 
and  also  that  k  was  in  the  capacity  of  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty  that  Mr.  Hard 
surveyed  the  Bay  of  Brest.  iJie  difficulty  of  arriving  at  precision  in  dates,  will,  wc  hope, 
plead  our  excuse. 


» 
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VISIT  TO  MOUNT    ETNA  DURING  THE  ERUPTION  OF  1810. 

•   i  '     •.;'»'.      i     •  •    -•.'*•.•:••     •'   'i  • 

BY  AN  OFFICER.  (    .   ,;     ,  , 

Departure  from  the  Faro.— We  had  determined  to  coast  St, 
and  to  lay  every  idea  of  comfort  aside  that  could  impede  the  object 
of  our  expedition.  With  this  view,  a  good  boat-cloak,  a  few  loaves  of 
bread,  some  bottles  of  wine,  and  a  pound  of  cigars,  composed  the  whole 
of  our  freightage.  When  we  were  tired  of  talking,  we  laid  down  at  the 
bottom  of  our  bark,  contented  and  comfortable  ;  and,  while  my  compa- 
nions slept,  I  counted  the  stars,  and  took  pleasure  in  reflecting  that 
they  shone  at  the  same  moment  on  all  that  was  dear  to  me. 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  rounded  the  long  Cape  of  Teresa,  and 
a  gleam  of  light  that  flashed  upon  my  eye-sight  roused  me  from  my 
reverie.  The  mountain  stood  before  me  lighted  like  a  giant  watch- 
tower.  A  clear  red  flame  rose  from  the  crater,  burning  for  a  time 
with  steady  brightness ;  but  while  I  gazed  upon  it,  a  sudden  blaze 
burst  forth,  that  seemed  to  kindle  the  whole  mountain,  and  illuminate 
the  ocean  far  and  wide.  It  was  beautiful  and  grand  to  look  upon,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  situation  from  which  I  viewed  it  tnat  gave 
a*  double  interest  to  the  scene.  We  were  drifting  down  with  the  cur- 
rent, close  in  shore,  under  the  shade  of  the  Green  Mountains  ;  every 
thing  was  still  around  us  ;  the  moon  hung  full  and  silent  in  the  starry 
firmament ;  the  wind  was  hushed  to  sleep,  not  a  breath  of  aft4  breathed 
on  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  "  It  was  a  golden  moment  for  ft  poetic 
heart but  I  felt  my  days  of  minstrelsy  Were  over,  so  I  bade  the  boat- 
men sing  their  evening  service  to  the  Virgin,  and  though  the  notes 
wanted  variety,  there  was  a  native  simplicity  and  devotional  pathos 
about  them  that  spoke  to  the  heart. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  we  arrived  at  Ripo&a, 
the  spot  from  which  we  had  determined  to  ascend  the  mountain.  It 
is  distant  from  Messina  about  forty  miles.  During  the  d>y,  I  had  ob- 
served that  the  flame  from  the  crater  had  disappeared,  arid  given  place 
to  a  column  of  black  smoke,  that  Tose  in  awful  volumes  from  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  as  the  evening  closed,  the  flame  burst  forth  again,  and  rushed 
a  pillar  of  red  fire  into  the  skies.  We  were  now  fifteen  miles  from  the 
crater,  which,  I  forgot  to  observe,  was  ft  new  opening  midway  up  the 
ascent.  The  old  crater  at  the  summit  evinced  no  inclination  to  dis- 
charge, and  we  were  spared  the  necessity  of  toiling  up  the  complete 
extent  of  the  mountain.  It  struck  me  that  the  proper  time  to  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  Volcano  would  be  midnight ;  my  companions  both 
agreed  with  me,  and  as  soon  as  the  moon  rose,  we  mounted  our  moles, 
and  set  out  on  our  interesting  excursion.  We  passed  the  cultivated 
region  which  extends  about  ten  miles  round  along  the  base.  The 
beauty  of  this  region  is  not  to  be  described.   The  ascent  is  gentle,  and 


i  1 — ' — 


Since  writing  this  description,  I  have  read  SpaUanzani's  Travels,  and  have  found 
that  the  showers  of  ignited  stoues  which  were  ejected  to  such  a  prodigious  height,  and 
thence  fell  in  the  declivities  of  the  mountain,  emitting  a  great  quantity  of  vivid  sparks, 
and  bounding  and  rolling  till  they  came  within  a  short  dhrtance  of  where  we  stood,  were 
probably  no  other  than  particle*  of  lava,  which  had  become  solid  in  the  air,  and  taken  a 
globose  form. 
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the  country  luxuriant  as  a  garden.  It  was  enclosed  like  the  rich  pas- 
ture lands  of  England,  and  consisted  of  meadows,  and  corn-fields,  and 

vineyards,  in  beautiful  and  tranquil  succession.  It  must  be,  that  the 
internal  fires  nourish  the  vegetation,  and  render  this  part  of  the  moun- 
tain the  Eden  of  the  world.  About  ten  o'clock  the  ascent;  became 
more  difficult,  and  we  entered  a  forest  of  dark  wood  that  belted  us 
round  in  every  direction.  This  is  styled  the  woody  region.  The  oak, 
the  ash,  the  chesnut,  stretched  their  extravagant  arms  across  our  path, 
and  robbed  us  of  the  friendly  rays  of  the  moon,  that  visited  us  by  fits 
amid  the  dark  green  foliage.  Our  course  was  directed  by  our  muleteer, 
who  kept  his  eye  upon  the  beacon  light  of  the  volcano,  and  when  this 
was  concealed  from  him  by  the  overhanging  hills,  listened  to  the  roar- 
ing of  the  flames,  which  were  now  awfully  perceptible,  and  seemed  like 
the  noise  of  mountain-cataract,  or  surge  uphfted  by  the  tempest. 
At  every  step  we  advanced  the  road  became  more  difficult,  the  face 
of  the  country  was  altogether  changed,  the  trees  fMvere  anchored"  in 
the  sob'd  rocks,  the  cliffs  hung  over  us  precipitous,  the  black  ravines 
gaped  terrible  beneath  us,  the  mules  sought  an  uncertain  footing  upon 
the  incrusted  lava  of  former  eruptions,  that  lay  in  beds  around  us,  or 
amid  the  loose  fragments  of  rock  that  were  scattered  in  our  path.  I 
never  was  so  perfectly  alive  before  to  the  impression  which  the  mind 
receives  from  the  contemplation  of  such  scenery.  It  was  the  scenery 
of  Salvator  Rosa,  at  once  the  vehicle  of  terror  and  the  emblem  of  deso- 
lation While  I  was  engaged  with  reflections  of  this  nature,  our  guide 
pointed  to  a  lonely  dell,  terminated  by  a  monstrous  cavern,  which  he 
told  us  was  once  the  retreat  of  the  banditti  that  infested  the  mountain. 
These  men  had  maintained  for  centuries  an  independent  sovereignty, 
and  were  only  reduced  at  last  by  being  regularly  embodied  and  re- 
ceived into  the  pay  of  Government.  Jfremember  I  laid  my  hand  in- 
stinctively upon  the  lock  of  my  pistol  as  he  spoke, — we  were  all  pro- 
vided to  guard  against  any  jiossible  mischance,  but  principally  to  fire  as 
signals,  in  case  we  should  by  any .  accident  be  separated  from  each 
other, — and  I  confess  I  would  have  given  something  at  this  moment  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  would  be  required  for  no  other  occasion. 
I  could  almost  fancy  I  saw  a  figure  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  the  dell, 
and  stooping  to  conceal  himself  beneath  a  fragment  of  projecting  rock. 
I  was  satisfied  I  saw  him  ;  I  called  aloud  to  my  companions  to  be  upon 
their  guard  ;  but  as  I  spoke,  the  moon  gleamed  upon  the  spot,  and  we 
beheld  a  poor  goat  that  had  wandered  from  the  flock,  browsing  beneath 
the  cliff  upon  a  shrub  waving  to  the  wind. 

I  was  laughed  at  heartily,  but  I  had  no  objection  to  this  ;  it  is  plea- 
sant when  our  fears  evaporate  in  mirth.  But  other  subjects  soon  ar- 
rested our  attention.  We  now  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  range  of 
hills  opposite  the  volcano.  The  instant  we  presented  ourselves  before 
it,  our  faces  glowed  as  from  the  fire  of  a  furnace,  and  when  we  gazed 
below,  we  saw  the  valley  at  our  feet  rolling  in  flame.  The  cinders 
from  the  eruption  had  "collected  in  huge  mounds,  increasing  every 
instant,  and  were  rolling  down  at  intervals,  with  a  metallic  sound,  in 
fiery  masses  ;  while  the  yellow  lava  coursed  in  streams  over  the  hill,  or 
poured  in  torrents  of  bright  flame  amid  the  red-hot  ashes.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  volcano  spouted  its  fire  to  the  skies  amid  dreadful 
convulsions  ;  the  flames  roared  horribly,  and  at  every  fresh  eruption  the 
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earth  shook  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  surrounding  hills  reverberated 
with  the  thunder  of  the  discharge.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but 
salvos  of  the  heaviest  cannon  pealing  at  intervals.  The  lava  boiled  and 
bubbled  round  the  crater,  while  the  stars  of  heaven  remained  unseen 
amid  the  showers  of  red-hot  stones  and  matter  projected  to  the  skies. 
Some  of  these  were  of  enormous  size,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe 
them  encountering  one  another  in  their  rise  or  their  descent.  On  these 
occasions,  they  burst  into  a  thousand  glittering  fragments,  and  hung 
for  a  moment  in  the  air,  like  the  stars  of  a  rocket,  before  they  fell. 
I  know  not  whether  the  flames  seemed  to  shoot  out  of  the  earth,  or  t<» 
burst  from  the  ensanguined  heaven,  for  earth  and  heaven  were  com- 
mingled in  the  blaze.  When  they  rose,  they  rose  a  pillar,  and  when 
they  fell,  they  fell  a  cataract  of  fire.  It  was  awful  to  look  upon ;  it 
seemed  like  the  ending  of  a  world.  We  stood,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pin- 
nacle, and  beheld  the  desolating  fires  lighting  up  the  barren  scenery 
around,  and  threatening  with  their  flames  the  fair  creation.  Our  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  was  about  eight  hundred  yards. 
The  lava  rolling  at  our  feet  forbade  us  to  approach  more  closely,  and 
even  at  this  distance  our  situation  would  have  been  rendered  extremely 
critical  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  wind. 

Our  guide  had  advanced  most  cautiouslv,  and  called  most  devoutly 
on  the  Virgin  every  hundred  yards  for  the  last  half  mile.  He  had  pro- 
tested too,  most  pathetically,  against  ascending  the  last  range  of  hills  at 
all,  and  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  distant  prospect ;  but  when 
we  persisted  in  proceeding,  he  crossed  himself,  and  ejaculating  a 
prayer,  in  which  was  intermingled  an  audible  curse,  directed  at  the 
"  pazzi  Inglesi,"  (the  mad-brained  Englishmen,)  he  advanced  fear- 
fully, and  seemed  alive  to  every  breath  that  breathed  upon  the  moun- 
tain. Had  the  wind  changed,  and  blown  violently,  we  were  liable  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  the  burning  ashes.  Neither  B.  nor  myself  felt 
perfectly  comfortable  at  our  situation,  but  W.,  who  is  no  other  than  a 
very  Quixote  of  adventure  on  these  occasions,  would  listen  to  no  rea- 
son, and  we  were,  obliged  to  follow  him  to  save  our  reputation.  Btlt 
this  was  a  trifle  compared  with  the  next  freak  that  crossed  his  fancy. 
He  took  it  suddenly  into  his  head,  that  we  should  never  be  able' to 
convince  our  friends  we  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  unless 
we  brought  away  some  of  the  lava  in  our  pockets,  and  for  this  purpose 
proposed  descending  into  the  valley,  and  carrying  away  a  piece  in 
triumph.  B.  remonstrated,  I  entreated,  the  guide  protested,  but  in 
vain.  Our  Don  Quixote  cut  pointed  stakes  for  each  of  us  to  assist  in 
the  operation,  and  slid  down  the  hill,  while  we  were  discussing  the 
rashness  of  the  undertaking,  calling  out  aloud  to  us  to  follow  him.  So, 
indeed,  we  did,  and  our  lives  were  very  nearly  the  sacrifice  of  our 
temerity  ;  for  while  we  were  busily,  and  1  may  add,  fearfully  engaged,  in 
disengaging  a  piece  of  the  lava  from  the  ashes,  the  red-hot  mound  trem- 
bled above  our  heads,  and,  in  a  moment  after,  gave  way  with  thunder- 
ing crash,  and  rolled  into  the  valley.  Had  we  not  marked  the  despe- 
rate signal,  and  been  active  as  light  in  making  our  escape,  we  must 
have  necessarily  been  overwhelmed.  We  fled  in  different  directions, 
but  each  of  us  bounded  up  the  steep  like  antelopes,  nor  stopped  till  we 
met  upon  the  summit.  I  know  not  which  was  the  most  frightened,  but 
this  I  know,  that  none  felt  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  other's  situation. 
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Our  friend  W.,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf,  and 
had  a  cheek  as  white  as  alabaster.  B.,  when  he  recovered  a  little,  was 
unwilling  to  allow  he  had  been  much  alarmed,  though  he  admitted 
"  his  susceptibilities  had  been  a  good  deal  awakened."  Our  guide  was 
in  a  woful  condition,  and  as  for  myself,  I  was  candid  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge, I  had  never  felt  terror  before. 

It  was  now  three  hours  after  midnight,  and  fatigue  (and  perhaps 
alarm)  had  so  completely  overpowered  me,  that  I  entreated  my  compa- 
nions to  allow  uie  an  hour's  sleep,  before  they  set  out  on  their  return  ; 
this,  after  a  short  demur,  was  granted,  and  I  drew  my  boat-cloak  round 
me,  and  lay  me  down  opposite  the  red  volcano's  mouth,  and  slept  amid 
the  roaring  of  the  flames  and  thunder  of  each  separate  discharge  till 
day-break,  sound  as  a  rock.  The  overpowering  influence  of  sleep  is 
wonderful ;  every  sense  is  subdued  by  it,  and  fear  itself,  the  arbiter 
of  every  other  feeling  in  the  human  heart,  yields  to  its  control. — I 
speak  from  experience,  for  in  the  mortar-battery  at  Flushing,  I  stretch- 
ed me  out,  after  three  long  watchful  nights,  upon  a  sand-bag,  and 
sunk  to  rest,  as  if  "  aerial  music"  had  lulled  me  to  repose. — The 
sight  was  cold  upon  the  mountain  ;  I  had  my  thermometer  with  me, 
and  attentively  observed  its  variations.  When  we  left  Riposta,  at  8 
o'clock,  it  stood  at  tki ;  during  the  ascent  it  fell  to  57>  but  in  approach- 
ing the  volcano,  it  rose  gradually  to  62.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
leads,  perhaps,  to  a  better  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  tire  than  any 
other — a  fire  that  could  communicate  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
an  addition  of  five  degrees  of  heat.  We  were  to  windward  too,  but 
there  was  little  wind,  and  I  should  not  forget,  that  the  lava  and  hot 
ashes  immediately  below  must  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  rise 
in  question. 

While  1  think  of  it,  let  me  mention  that  no  smoke  rose  from  the 
glowing  coal  or  flaming  lava  to  distress  us,  nor  was  there,  on  our  nearest 
approach,  any  suffocating  or  unpleasant  smell  (like  what  has  been 
often  represented).  The  heat,  indeed,  when  we  stood  beneath  the 
mound,  was  dreadful.  At  day-break  we  mounted  our  jaded  mules, 
(more  jaded,  perhaps,  than  they,)  and  began  to  descend  the  mountain. 
But  a  noble  sij^ht  was  yet  reserved  for  us.  The  sun  rose  like  a  globe 
of  fire  out  of  tne  waves,  far,  far  beneath  our  feet ;  the  volcano's  blaze, 
shrouded  in  smoke,  shot  fierce  to  Heaven,  aloft  above  our  heads.  The 
moon  still  visible,  hung  like  a  lamp  between.  As  I  gazed,  the  mists 
rolled  upwards  like  a  rising  curtain,  rendering  the  distant  objects  every 
moment  more  distinct,  and  displaying  to  the  eye  a  theatre  of  glory, 
embellished  with  every  tiling  most  grand  and  Iwautiful  in  Nature. 
Below,  the  belted  wood  and  cultivated  region  sank  and  rose  in  undu- 
lating verdure ;  rocks  and  precipices  featured  the  spot  on  which  we 
stood,  while  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  snow  lay 
rolled  in  flakes  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  seemed  as  pure,  as  did  the 
angel's  wing,  when,  with  lus  sword  of  flame  wide-waving,  he  ex|>elled 
the  first-born  from  the  bowers  of  Paradise.  The  sight  was  ravishing 
to  sense  ;  it  was  a  sight  that  lifted  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 
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Toe  great  exertions  which  both  France  and  America  are  at  present  mak- 
ing in  the  formation  of  their  respective  navies,  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
our  own  Government,  which  cannot,  in  this  respect,  be  too  much  on  the  alert. 
France  is  trying  every  experiment,  not  only  in  the  instruction  aud  constant  prac- 
tice of  exercising  a  large  body  of  men  as  seamen,  but  in  a  new  system  of  artillery, 
which,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  will,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  give  us  more  trouble 
than  we  have  ever  experienced  in  either  single  or  general  engagements  with  the 
French  afloat.  A  reference  to  the  work  of  M.  Paixhans,  entitled  Nouvtile 
Force  Maritime,  published  six  years  ago,  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
preparations  which  France  has  made,  and  doubtless  continues  to  make,  against 
the  event  of  a  new  maritime  struggle. 

The  naval  measures  of  America  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  the  French, 
but  we  know  from  experience  that  their  system  of  naval  architecture  has  already 
been  successful ;  and  as  the  inference  seems  inevitable  that  they  will  pursue 
their  plans  to  a  more  complete  developement,  we  ought  no  longer  to  hesitate 
about  taking  steps  to  meet  them  on  equal  terms.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
chief  feature  of  wnat  may  be  called  their  naval  reform,  consisted  in  buildtng^ves- 
sels  of  a  much  larger  size  than  is  usual  in  the  class  from  which  they  derive  their 
denominations.  Their  frigates  are  larger  and  of  heavier  metal  than  ours ;  and 
their  sloops  have  had  the  same  mechanical  superiority  over  our  sloops.  To 
meet  them  fairly1  in  action,  we  should  meet  them  in  ship-building ;  and  having 
built  as  they  build,  we  should  make  experimental  cruizes  with  the  vessels  thus 
newly  constructed,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  rate  of  sailing,  and  other  qualities 
as  men  of  war.  But  instead  of  this,  we  are  not  only  perpetuating  our  old  scant- 
ling of  vessels,  but  even  creating  other  ships  inferior  in  size  and  force  to  those 
which  usually  constitute  their  respective  classes.*   We  are  building  and  em- 

Sloying  small  frigates,  and  increasing  the  number  of  Ten-gun-brigs,  instead  of 
lose  of  Eighteen,  although  we  know  that  other  powers  have  no  vessels  which 
are  not  more  than  a  match  in  size  and  metal  for  the  former.  Our  frigates  must 
either  ingloriously  engage  sloops,  such  as  the  Wasp  of  the  United  States,  or  he 
beaten  by  other  frigates,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Macedonian,  Ouerriere,  and 
Java.  But  the  case  of  the  Ten-gun-brigs  is  even  worse ;  they  can  neitheT/f^ 
nor/iy,  protect  a  convoy  in  war,  nor  prevent  smuggling  in  peace. 

Capt.  Pettman,  a  post-captain  in  the  Navy,  "  challenges t  any  officer  who 
has  ever  sailed  in  this  class  of  vessels  to  dispute,  under  his  own  signature,  the 
correctness  of  his  assertion,  that  they  are  perfectly  safe  and  very  superior  sea- 
boats,  and  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  packets. 

What!  attach  a  signature  to  a  professional  u  opinion "  without  nfeef  7s 
there  a  full-wigged  barrister  in  the  land,  who,  on  so  serious  a  subject,  would 
even  "shin  his  spectacles"  to  open  Blackstone,  or  consult  Coke,  under  at  least 
a  twenty-four  pounder?  Why,  then,  should  any  '  sea-lawyer'  so  commit  him- 
self as  even  to  '  make  his  mark  to  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  recorded 
testimony  of  the  1  signing-offieer'  in  the  Courier  ;  ana  who,  by  the  by,  fn  thus 
coming  forward  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  "  Charity  Brig,  appears  to  have 
acted  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  proverb,  that  "  charity  begins  at  home ;" 
for,  as  a  /xwf-captain,  he  is  happily  excluded  from  the  command  of  such  a  ves- 
sel-— his  rank  rescues  him  from  such  a  miserable  doom. 

Capt.  P.  congratulates  himself;  that  the  reports  of  officers  who  bare  com- 
manded these  vessels,  corroborate  his  testimony  as  to  their  "  superior  qualitit* 
as  sea-boats,"  &c. 

It  is  true,  that  favourable  '«  reports"  arc  made  by  commanders  of  these  ve%- 


•  The  Ranger,  Ariadne,  'and  other*,  now  rated  twenty -rig  hi,  are  not  better  *l)ij>s 
than  the  old  four -and- twenty,  and  certainly  not  to  be  compared  with  the  old  Hiidr. 
<<nd  veuels  of  that  class  of  eight-anti-t  -vnty. 

t  In  a  letter  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Courier. 
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sels ;  but  to  say  nothing  of  the  official  form  in  which  these  reports  are  em- 
bodied, neither  Car*.  iPettnran,  nor  any  other  defender  of  this  defenceless  class 
can  deny,  that  the  officers  in  question  may  be  induced  to  forego  any  manifesta- 
tion of  their  opinion  out  of  an  ill-grounded  apprehension,  that  any  unfavourable 
account  of  the  brigs  might  induce  the  Admiralty  to  supersede  whoever  should 
so  report,  instead  of  relying,  as  they  ought  to  do,  on  the  justice  of  the  Board, 
which  would  duly  appreciate  their  candour. 

.  No  professional  man  will  deny,  that  a  vessel  of  war  ought  to  possess  other 
qualities  besides  those  upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Capt.  Pett- 
man,  because,  were  the  grand  desiderata  in  naval  architecture  merely  to  consist 
in  being  a  f*  safe  vessel  and  a  good  sea-boat,"  the  Dutch  dogger,  with  its  broad 
bow,  high  stem,  Hat  floor,  and  large  lee-board,  may  be  considered  as  the  safest 
vessel  that  swims  the  sea.  But  there  are  many  properties  which  a  vessel  of 
war  should  possess,  to  which  it  will  be  presently  shown  the  "  Charity  Brig" 
can  lay  no  possible  claim.  A  ship  of  war  is  required,  to  be  a  good  sea-boat, — to 
sail  fast, — to  stow,  at  least,  two  mouths  water  and  three  months  provisions  under 
hatches, — to  carry  her  guus  well  out  of  the  water,  and  more,  especially,  to  have 
room  to  fight  them, — to  1  birth  her  men,'  or  lather  afford  proper  and  healthy  ac- 
commodation for  her  crew,— to  '  stand  well  up  under  her  canvass,' — to  stay  in  a 
head-sea, — 4  claw-off'  a  lee-shore, — and,  above  all,  to  scud  out-oft  as  well  as  lie- 
to,  in  a  hurricane.  Out  of  these  ten  qualities,  with  not  one  of  which,  will  any 
naval  officer  thiuk  it  possible  to  dispense,  let  us  see  how  many  the  Ten-gun-brig 
pretends  to  possess. 

If  it  be  required  of  a  Ten-gun-brig  to  perform  a  voyage  of  any  distance,  or 
probable  duration,  she  must,  of  necessity,  carry  above  hatches  an  extra  quantity 
of  provisions  and  water,  both  of  which  will  so  much  encumber  the  decks,  and 
deepen  the  vessel  beyond  her  "  proper  bearings,"  as  to  render  her  any  thing 
but  a  "  safe  vessel  and  superior  sea-boat."  As  to  carrying  her  guns  well-out 
of  the  water,  or  having  room  to  fight  them,  the  probability  is  that  the  brig's 
battery  will  become  totally  useless,  (not  so  much  on  account  of  the  constant 
succession  of  seas  likely  to  be  shipped  upon  opening  the  ports  in  an  ordinary 
double-reef-top-sail  breeze,)  as  from  the  equally  probable  circumstance  of  a 
butt,*  or  at  least,  a  puncheon  of  water  being  lashed  between  every  two  guns  on 
her  upper  and  only  fighting  deck.  Comfortable  and  healthy  accommodation 
for  the  crews  of  these  vessels  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  lower-deck  of  a 
Ten-gun-brig  is  hardly  five  feet  high,  and  from  her  'tween  decks,  during  a  "  stiff 
breeze,"  a  free  circulation  of  air  19  totally  excluded,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  fore  and  main-hatches  being  battened  down,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lower 
deck  being  flooded  fore  and  aA.  So  that  for  five  out  of  six  weeks  of  a  winter's 
cruize,  the  "  watch  below  "  is  doomed  by  day  to  suffer  nearly  suffocation  from 
the  smoke  of  the  galley  f  fire,  and  by  night  to  inhale  the  most  noxious  va- 
pours, not  ouly  occasioned  by  the  cribbed  and  bunged-up  condition  of  the  brig 
below,  but  from  the  foul  effluvia  of  the  bilge-water,  which,  despite  of  every  pre- 
caution, will  issue  from  the  pump-well  of  these  contemptible  craft. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  assertions,  an  extract  is  here  cited  from  the  log  of 
oue  of  these  "  superior  sea-boats,"  whilst  makiug  a  voyage  from  Spithead  to 
Newfoundland  in  company  with  the  Tumar  (28). 

r       »  ■  V       '      •  '1    111     »,•;.      M»  ,1(11(1 

.  'ifnod  ii>  gin .  •  .   j  .dtj'/nm   iiL         *»■■  -i, ...  »ii„lEJ  „ 

Extract  from  Die  Log  of  II.  M.  Sloop  Drake* 

"A.M. — At  six  strong  breezes  and  cloudy;  wind  S.K.  Tamar  bearing 
N.W.B.W.  4  miles.    At  8,  wind  increased  to  a  strong  gale :  handed  the  fore- 

*%W* » :  t  .»       .  '       .    .       ■  «•:••»>•    . .  .■  ■ 

•  A»  m  the  case  of  the  Delight,  Capt.  R.  Hay,  when  sailing  from  Spithead  for  the 
"  Cape  station''  in  1822,  and  which  vessel  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  It  is  sup- 
posed she  foundered  off  the  Isle  of  France. 


t  Tke  galley  of  flush-deck  vessels  stands  on  the  lower  deck. 
t  Subsequently  lost  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundfand . 
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top-sail,  reefed  the  fore-sail,  scudding  with  a  heavy  sea  running ;  not  having 
seen  the  Tomar  since  6  o'clock.    At  midnight  strong  gates. 

"  Ajtril,  A.  M.  27th. — Wind  S.E.  At  2,  blowing  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind; 
took  in  the  main-top-sail;*  scudding  until  daylight.  Finding  it  danger*** 
scudding  any  longer,  took  in  the  fore-sail,  and  brought  to  with  her  head  to  the 
southward,  and  lightened  ship  of  her  M  top"  (a  strange  phrase  by  the  by)  as 
much  as  possible.  At  noon,  hard  gales,  with  a  high  sea  running.  P.  M . 
lh.  30m. — Wind  hauled  to  the  N.E.  At  midnight,  gale  increased  to  a  very 
high  pitch,  and  several  heavy  seas  struck  the  ship  (brig). 

"  April  28th,  A.  M. — A  very  heavy  sea  struck  the  ship,  and  carried  away  the 
weather  hammock  mils  and  stanchions,  stove  in  the  weather  porta  and  part  of 
the  bulwark.  It  was  now  found  absolutely  necessary  to  lighten  \\<  r,  which  we 
commenced  by  throwing  overboard  the  lee  boner-anchor  and  the  evo-powid 
long-gun  ;  also  a  quantity  of  stores  we  were  taking  to  Newfoundland,  and 
part  of  the  ship's  stores  and  provisions  which  were  on  the  lower-deck.  At 
noon,  strong  gales." 

Now,  by  the  foregoing  extract,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  safe  and  efficient  man- 
of-war  was  compelled  to  carry  "  above  hatches"  a  proportion  of  the  provision 
necessary  to  victual  a  ship  for  the  voyage,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
calculating  for  adverse  winds,  &c.  seldom  exceeds  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at 
most.  Consequently,  for  want  of  room  in  her  hold,  her  lower-deck  already,  yoo 
loir  and  confined,  was  lumbered  fore  and  aft  with  cumbrous  msk^  which  to 
"  lighten"  the  brig,  and  save  her  from  foundering  in  the  first  gale  of  wind  she 
encountered  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  were,  toother  with  the  lee  bower-anchor, 
and  lonj;  si.r-pounder,  all  hoven  overboard,  and  "  in  the  deep  bosom  of  tnc 
ocean  buried."  ,s*Vt* 

It  may  be  said  that  a  vessel  of  a  larger  sue  might  have  been  similarly  situated  : 
granted.  But  this  argument  will  tell  against  the  44  Tenny"  The  TYumar  (28), 
a  vessel,  though  herself  comparatively  a  wretched  man-of-war,  apprehended  no- 
thing or  that  imminent  peril  which  we  are  led  to  infer  by  the  brig's  log-book 
the  Drake  experienced.  Though  the  Tumar,  in  proportion  to  the  sUe  of  U# 
vessel,  carried  out  a  much  greater  quantity  of  stores  than  the  Drake,  yet  the 
frigates  log-hook  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  being  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
"cutting  away  anchors,  or  throwing  overboard  guns,  stores,  and  provisions." 
And  here  it  may  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  circumstance  of  the  lumbered 
condition  of  the  Drake's  lower-deck,  because,  had  the  brig  not  shipped  at  Spit- 
head  u  supernumerary  stores"  for  Newfoundland,  her  'tween  decks  would  have 
been  equally  encumbered  with  the  extra  quantity  of  provision-casks  which 
she  was  compelled  to  carry  "  above  hatches"  for  the  voyage. 

Vorjfve  flours  successively,  whilst  scudding  in  this  "  trepmndout  gale," 
and  ploughing  through  the  high  and  11  heavy  sea  which  was  running,"  we  are 
informed  by  the  official  record  of  the  diurnal  proceedings  of  his  Majesty's  brig, 
that  this  vessel  of  90  feet  long,  24  broad,  11  feet  in  depth,  and  of  230  tons,  was 
forcing  her  way  through  the  resisting  and  highry  agitated  fluid,  at  the  rate  of 
r/nn  n  knots  per  hour  !  J  whilst  during  the  same  interval  of  time,  her  consort  (the 
Tumar),  and  which  ship,  be  it  observed,  udropt"  the  Drake  out  of  eight 
astern,  wa.s  loi  liu  DO»l  pari  only  gtMtJ  eight,  and  never  men  than  him 
knots  an  hour  by  her  log  !  t 

It  may  be  urged  that  these  vessels  have  distinguished  themselves  ui  UaUle- 
W  ith  the  exception  of  the  capture  of  the  Manly  Dutch  gun-brig  by  the  Onyx, 
which  gallant  achievement  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  dexterous  skill  ev  inced 
on  that  occasion,  by  the  liritish  commander,  in  manoeuvring  his  vessel,  the 

i        ■       ■       ■  m  i    ■  Emm-  ■  - —  T 

.  V  •  •  • 

*  In  a  future  number,  the  writer  of  this  paper  proposes  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  management  of  tmsh -decked  vessels  in  tempestuous  weather. 

t  We  must  admit  thai  ihis  might  have  occurred  by  the  lop-line  of  one  vessel  huvtnc 
been  shorter  th  in  the  oilier. 
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of  this  paper  is  not  aware  o£  any  instance  in  which  a  ten-gun-brig  has 
captured  her  opponent  in  single  combat.  It  is  true,  tlrat  the  "  Tmny*"  parti- 
cipated in  the  *'  untoward  event"  of  Navarino.  In  that  affair,  one  of  those 
vessels,  commanded  by  a  young  nobleman,  is  represented  as  having  sunk  her  ad- 
versary on  the  JFr»<  broadside  i  But  of  what  description  was  her  adversary  ?  a 
miserable  craft  ntted  out  as  a  ^/ire-vessel,  being  in  fact  fit  for  nothing  else ;  and 
which,  doubtless,  a  hne-of-battle  ship's  launch  would  have  sunk  with  equal  fa- 
cility. With  respect  to  the  opinion  advanced  by  Cap*.  Pettman,  that  ten-gun- 
brigs  are  u  very  superior  sea-boats,  and  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  pack- 
ets,1' /k.is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  two  of  them  which,  in  1827,  sailed  in 
that  capacity  tor  Falmouth,  have  never  since  been  heard  of.  One  of  them  was 
comnumded  by  Lieut.  Jewry,  of  the  Navy,  an  excellent  seaman,  and  an  officer 
who  had  beealong  accustomed  to  the  management  of  that  class  of  vessels. 
Loudon,  13th  Feb.  1829.  FF. 
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BY  THE  SURVIVOR.  * 

The  Fajhan  Family,  a  gallant  band  of  three  hundred, . 
wfth  their  followers  against  the  Vejeutes,  and  perished  to  a 
there  survived  but  one  of  their  blood,  a  stripling  left  at  Rome,  But 
the  Rom  aus,  like  Hercules,  were  vigorous  from  their  cradle  ;  a  race  of 
originals  who,  bubbling  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  Tuturna  in  some  vol- 
canic throe,  leaped  forth,  Minerva- wise,  a  fall-formed,  masculine,  im- 
perious Intelligencer ;  overturning,  eclipsing,  controlling,  grasping,  in- 
novating, and  perpetuating;  mending  or  marring  God's  works  and 
man's,  and  forcing  their  lessons,  good  or  bad,  upon  the  servum  peciu  of 
the  antique  world. 

.  But  we,  being  posterity,  and  consequently  wiser  in  our  generation 
than  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  discuss  those  mighty  conquerors  and  con- 
j*r«ra  with  becoming  gravity  and  trotting*  intellect,  assuring  ourselves 
that  they  (the  llomans)  were  beyond  question  very  superior  bipeds  ; 
eke  we,  whose  "  small  heads"  carry  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages, 
could  never  have  deigned  to  praise  or  to  imitate  them.  In  truth,  they 
were  a  splendid  people,  though  somewhat  pugnacious  and  addicted  to 
the  "  delenda  Carthago"  policy  of  our  frosty  friends  in  Bulgaria;  and, 
above  all,  they  were  illustrious  in  military  virtue,  which  bringB  us,  by 
a  rdeasiiig  detour,  from  Rumn  Quadrata  to  our  quadruple  subject. 

,,T»his  unpretending  volume,  which  to  us  of  the  craft  conveys  little 
novelty,  is,  however,  pleasing  in  its  very  familiarity.  We  ramble  with 
a  pJairKspoken  old  acquaintance  over  well-known  scenes,  catching  here 
and  there  a  brisk  association  of  busier  times.  Moreover,  we  have  faith 
in  our  unassuming  guide,  and  are  pleased  with  the  brevity  and  small 
fatigue  of  onr  excursion.  Four  lives  are  discussed  in  one  slender 
volume. 

His  Majesty's  service,  ashore  and  afloat,  if  it  possessed  no  other  me- 
rit in  the  eyes  of  saints  and  economists,  should  assuredly  find  favour 
in  their  sight  as  a  practical  "  Refuge  for  the  Destitute."    The  orphan, 


•  Meaning  no  allusion  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  v.  Parry's  (not  the  Captain's)  break- 
fast and  Iroitxng  match  with  that  sage,— in  the  "  Liut  Days  of  Lord  Byron." 
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the  outcast,  the  bankrupt  iu  hope,  We,  fortune,  or  all  three,  flies  to 
the  shelter  and  support  of  the  British  standard ;  and  whetfier  gentle 
or  simple,  officer  or  private,  provided  the  germs  of  right  feeling  and 
good  conduct  be  in  him,  his  object  is  generally  achieved,  and  many  a 
helpless  and  hopeless  tyro  passes  through  a  respectable  inaturity  to  a 
peaceful  and  honoured  end.  H  [  j ,  ^ 

Four  sons  of  a  Staffordshire  yeoman,  (holding,  we  believe,  some  office 
about  the  Peterborough  Cathedral,)  himself  thrown  upon  the  world  by 
the  extravagance  of  his  father*  who  had  dissipated  the  small  family 
property,  baring  to  shift  for  themselves,  succeeded  in  obtaining  com- 
missions, at  first  in  the  militia,  from  which  three  of  them  were  appoint- 
ed to  second  lieutenantcies  in  the  Marines,  and  the  "  survivor"  to  an 
ensigncy  in  the  Line.  IVo  died  early  in  the  Marines ;  while  the  brother 
Robert,  after  some  years,  was  fortunate  enough,  on  resigning  his  com- 
mission in  the  Marines,  to  be  re-appointed  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished corps  in  the  British  service,  the  old  95th.  The  stories  of  the 
brothers  Fernyhough  are  severally  related  in  the  journals  and  letters 
of  each,  which  are  simply  connected,  without  any  attempt  at  an  artifi- 
cial narrative.  Uftxiaon 

The  "  Survivor,"  (who,  we  presume,  was  the  eldest  brother,  a»d  a 
very  respectable  person,)  went  with  a  battalion  of  his  regiment  (the 
60th)  to  Barbadoes,  in  1890.  The  68th  regiment  had  in  the  abort  pe- 
riod of  ten  months,  since  they  left  England  for  the  West  Indies,  burled 
850  men  and  37  officers !— A  brother  officer,  who  had  been  private  se- 
cretary to  the  commander-in-chief  in  Martinique,  told  the  author,  that 
from  1793  to  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  there  were  buried  in  the 
•  Windward  Islands  only,  not  including  the  mortality  of  St.  Domingo  and 
Jamaica,  nor  the  loss  of  life  in  the  various  actions,  about  18,000  men, 
and  540  commissioned  officers ! — What  a  Golgotha  1 !  If  to  these  num- 
bers were  added  the  prodigal  expenditure  of  life  in  these  baneful  cli- 
mates up  to  the  present  year,  what  a  frightful  picture  it  would  pre- 
sent of  the  ravage  of  disease  alone  amongst  our  troops  and  mariners, 
but  especially  the  former,  who  are  more  exposed  to  atmospherical  *nd 
local  influences.  The  appalling  catalogue  might  possibly  teach  a  les- 
son of  justice  and  temperance  to  the  brawlers  for  military  spoliation, 
and  instruct  them,  that  the  wages  of  the  soldier  and.  the  sailor  are  ill 
the  inverse  ratio  to  their  services  and  exposure.  Is  there  any  hope 
thct  these  tropical  holocausts  at  the  shrine  of  saints  and  sugar  will 
ever  cease,  and  that  the  countless  shades  of  gallaut,  though  unwept 
men,  may  he  in  some  measure  propitiated  by  sparing  the  survivors  for 
the  more  glorious  and  substantive  service  of  their  country  ? 

The  journal  of  the  marine,  afterwards  rifleman,  Robert  Fernyhough, 
forms  the  principal,  and  a  very  interesting,  narrative. 

In  sailing  to  ie  Brazils  with  the  expedition  for  the  Cape  in  1806, 
the  Britannia  East  Indiaman,  having  on  board  a  large  sum  in  specie, 
struck  on  a  sunken  rock,  got  off,  and  immediately  went  down.  The 
following  trait  shows  Jack  in  the  light  of  a  philosopher. 

•f  A  seaman  refused  to  quit  the  ship,  saying  he  had  lived  poor,  and  he  would 
be  d—d  if  he  would  not  die  rich !  He  went  below,  where  the  dollars  were 
stowed,  hlled  bis  ahirt  bosom,  and  came  upon  the  deck,  shouting  huzza !  'till 
the  ship  was  nearly  under  water.  He  then  took  offhis  hat,  gave  three  cheers,  and 
went  down  with  her." 
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The  French,  before  they  had  been  t might  to  respect  us  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  were  not  very  nice  in  their  treatment  of  British  pri- 
soners, as  the  following  instance  will  serve  to  show. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Cape,  a  French  frigate  ran  into  Table 
Bay  bv  mistake,  and  was  capturea.  The  brother  Kobert  was  ordered 
by  Sir  Home  Popham  to  take  possession  of  her  with  a  party  of  marines. 

*i  Aft  soon  as  I  got  on  board,  T  saw  a  number  of  English  officers  and  soldiers, 
belonging  to  the  2d  or  Queen's  and  the  .r>4th  regiments  of  foot.  The  joy  they 
expressed  on  our  appearance  I  am  unable  to  describe.  One  of  the  officers  came 
and  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  burst  into  tears,  he  was  so  overjoyed  :  the  ]>oor 
soldiers  where  in  such  a  state  of  feeling,  that  they  appeared  ready  to  jump  over- 
board. Poor  fellows  1  they  had  been  prisoners  between  seven  and  eight  weeks, 
and  during  the  greatest  part  of  that  time  had  been  confined  below.  A  number 
of  them  liad  died  for  want  of  air. 

jff  We  now  began  to  bring  upon  deck  the  poor  sufferers  who  were  confined 
below.  Some  of  them  were  so  ill,  from  their  long  restraint  from  liberty,  that 
they  expired  as  soon  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  air. 

This  brother  next  accompanied  Sir  Home  Popham,  with  the  small 
force  under  General  Beresford,  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and,  after  the 
taking  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  there  kidnapped  with  the  rest  by  Linius, 
and  sent  a  thousand  miles  up  the  country. 

Of  these  operations,  and  of  the  dastardly  and  malignant  conduct  of 
the  Spaniards  to  their  prisoners,  a  detailed  account  is  given,  with  some 
amusing  sketches  of  the  Pampas  and  the  people. 

"  It  api>eared  like  a  dream,  that  we,  who  had  so  recently  carried  the  British 
arms  triumphantly  into  the  New  World,  should  now,  alas  !  be  prisoners,  at  tin  - 
mercy  of  the  faithless  Spaniards,  and  uncertain  as  to  what  may  be  our  fate." 

The  disgraceful  and  astounding  surrender  of  Whitelocke,  is,  "  in 
the  next  degree" — but,  as  we  have  in  our  possession  an  authentic  nar- 
rative of  that  abortive  campaign  written  on  the  spot  by  a  distinguished 
officer,  and  which  we  keep  in  store  for  our  readers,  we  shall,  for  the 
present,  pass  over  this  blot  in  our  escutcheon. 

The  bombardment  of  Flushing,  and  the  carnage  in  that  place,  are 

next  described  by  Lieut.  F  .,  in  whose  letters  and  journal  there 

is  ample  evidence  of  affectionate  feeling  and  laudable  ambition.  We 
hope  John  Bull — that  isciwV  John— will  attentively  read  the  H  united" 
productions  now  so  frequently  offered  to  his  perusal,  and  if  their  frank 
and  unassuming  tone,  urdent  and  honourable  sentiments,  and  manly 
acquiescence  in  a  destiny  more  chequered,  disastrous,  and  destructive 
of  health,  youth,  and  life,  than  civil  John,  in  his  bread-and-butter 
snuggery,  wots  of,  if  all  this  do  not  touch  him,  we  renounce  and  abjure 
the  said  John.  Here  is  no  swagger,  malevolence,  nor  obduracy  of  habit, 
such  as  those  ignorant  of  the  life  militant,  and  only  viewing  its  members 
through  a  distorted  or  exaggerated  medium,  would  fain  as.sign  us  its 
characteristics.    The  reverse  is  eminently  the  fact. 

**  It  is  undoubtedly  a  happy  ctrcmnstance  in  our  country,  that  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  gives  to  its  natives  a  higher  tone  of  feeling,  and  attachment  to  a 
comrade,  than  the  service  of  any  other  state  in  Europe." 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank,  mutual  respect,  good  faith,  and 
gentlemanly  intercourse  practically,  not  ostensibly,  prevail  j — of  this 
the  reader  finds  abundant  proof  in  the  pages  before  us.  How  pleasing 
is  the  picture  of  the  laic  Lord  William  Stuart,  (then  Capt.  of  the  La- 
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vinia,)  "  noble  and  generous,"  but  "  rather  of  a  melancholy  and  reflec- 
tive turn/*  pacing  the  quarter-deck  of  an  evening  with  his  lieutenant 
of  marines,  and  conversing  upon  "  the  uncertainty  of  happiness,"  and 
on  matters  of  taste  and  virtu  !  Nor  can  we  pass  the  frank  spirit  and 
zealous  character  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  William  Stewart,  whose  exer- 
tions, in  this  instance,  procured  the  appointment  of  Robert  F  to 
the  95th,  of  which  the  General  had  a  battalion. 

Here,  also,  we  have  another  of  a  thousand  examples  of  the  native 
kindness  and  official  courtesy  and  discrimination  of,  alas !  also  the  late 
Sir  Harry  Calvert,  who  never  refused  his  ear  and  best  offices  to  a 
claimant,  however  humble,  upon  his  justice  or  his  sympathy.  The 
conduct  of  this  lamented  functionary  to  Lieut.  Robert  F— — ,  on  an 
occasion  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  will  still  farther  endear 
his  memory  to  the  army. 

It  seldoms  happens  that  the  place  of  such  a  man  is  readily  supplied ; 
yet,  in  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  we  impartially  recognize  his  kindred 
successor. 

We  commenced  our  notice  of  these  Memoirs  in  a  different  mood  from 
that  in  which  we  are  likely  to  close  them.  We  opened  the  book  with 
anticipations  of  a  pleasant  and  careless  hour,  while  we  refreshed  our 
recollections  of  "  Scenes  of  War,"  quorum  pars  fuimus  ;  but  the  sha- 
dows have  gradually  obscured  the  lights  of  the  retrospect  recalled  to 
view,  while  the  Slough  of  Despond  and  the  Valley  of  Death  are  pro- 
minent in  the  picture.  Their  sombre  influence  has  had  its  effect  with 
us,  and  the  "  Penseroso"  is  lord  of  our  ascendant. 

We  have  marked  the  frequent  recurrence  of  "  since  dead"  placed  in 
these  Memoirs,  like  a  gravestone,  at  the  foot  of  many  a  brilliant 
career.  We  have  asked  ourselves  whether,  amongst  the  non-militant 
classes,  in  a  given  number  of  persons,  a  proportionate  ratio  of  mortality 
would  be  found  to  exist  ?  How  vast  would  the  disparity  appear ! 
trace  the  soldier  or  the  mariner  through  his  comfortless  and  troubled 
pursuit : — glowing  with  health,  and  buoyant  with  hope  at  his  outset, 
see  him  go  forth  in  his  strength,  eager  as  the  curbed  waT-horse,  and 
devoting  his  whole  heart  and  energies  to  his  country's  sen-ice.  The 
trial  comes,  fraught  with  hardships  unknown  to  the  most  pitied  and 
destitute  at  hornet — a  few  brief  years,  in  which  privation,  fatigue, 
wounds,  disease,  climate,  and  a  thousand  nameless  plagues,  have  com- 
bined to  lop  his  natural  life  of  its  fair  proportion,  press  upon  his  head 
and  spirit  with  the  weight  of  a  century. — Mark  him  at  length,  (as  he 
is  found  in  these  memoirs,)  in  an  hospital,  a  moping  ideot,  or  a  heart- 
broken, mutilated,  and  dying  man.  To  his  latest  breath,  however,  the 
soldier  clings  to  the  passionate  memory  of  his  comrades,  his  battle- 
fields, and  his  reckless  and  uncalculating  patriotism.  How  many 
thousands,  ay,  tens  of  thousands  of  heroic  men  have  sunk  into  the 
grave  unpitied  and  unknown,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  we 
are  about  to  quote.— -Yet  such  are  the  servants  whom  their  country 
would  fain  dismiss  from  her  bosom  and  her  bounty,  to  "  shake  her 
superflux"  to  the  parasitic  and  the  pampered. 

While  expecting  his  removal  to  the  «6th,  Lieut.  F  fell  ill  from 

suffering  in  the  service  as  a  marine,  and  was  laid  np  in  Haslar  Hos- 
pital. 
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"  A  number  of  the  ninety-fifth  riflemen  are  in  this  hospital,  just  arrived  from 
the  Peninsula,  many  of  them  dangerously  wounded.  I  have  been  conversing  with 
two  of  them  this  morning ;  one  is  blind  from  his  wound,  and  the  other  not 
expected  to  live  twelve  hours  longer,  being  shot  through  the  body.  His  spirits 
are  astonishing,  and  his  voice  strong.  He  related  to  me  last  evening  an  account 
of  the  action  in  which  he  received  his  wound,  and  every  now  and  then  broke  out 
into  such  an  enthusiastic  strain,  when  lie  spoke  of  his  comrades  in  the  field,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  check  him,  expecting  every  miuute  to  be  his  last,  and  requested 
him  not  to  exert  himself  so  much. 

"  The  doctor  has  just  paid  me  a  visit,  and  informs  me  that  my  poor  ninety- 
fifth  friend  is  now  dying,  but  still  raving  about  the  action  of  the  27th,(Busaco.) 
I  almost  feel  a  wish  to  see  him  again,  but  there  are  so  many  around  him  I  shall 
decline  it.  There  are  about  700  wounded  men  here,  from  the  late  skirmishing  in 
Portugal ;  twenty  of  them  died  within  the  last  three  days,  and  were  buried  this 
morning ;  fifteen  more  are  now  lying  dead,  and  many  others  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  forty-third  and  ninety-fifth  regiments  have  suffered  most. 

"  Could  the  gay  and  thoughtless  take  a  glance  at  this  abode  of  suffering  and 
death,  and  hear  the  groans  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  they  must  possess  hearts  of 
adamant  if  they  did  not  deeply  sympathise  with  the  sufferers.  The  king  of  ter- 
rors reigns  paramount ;  honour  appears  as  an  empty  sound  ;  the  warrior  is  here 
mortal,  and  returns  to  dust.  Notwithstanding  these  heart-rending  scenes,  under 
the  feeling  of  convalescence,  my  desire  has  returned  to  join  the  army  in 
Portugal.'' 

.Soon  after,  he  obtained  his  wish  and  became  a  rifleman. 

''•The  occurrences  of  this  life  are  certainly  very,  very  changeable  and  uncer- 
tain ;  for  instance — a  rifleman  of  ours  was  married  the  other  day,  and  the  regi- 
mental band  played  the  new  couple  to  and  from  church.  The  day  following, 
we  went  out  to  fire  ball  at  the  target,  when  this  same  rifleman  was  shot  through 
the  breast  by  accident,  and  died  immediately  on  the  ground  :  strange;  to  tell,  the 
band  that  played  before  him  to  church  when  married,  now  played  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul,  to  the  same  place,  for  him  to  be  buried,  within  the  short  space 
of  fifty-eight  hours/'     U  bt'tfol  «><J 

"  Oar  regiment  was  at  exercise,  firing  ball  at  the  target.  I  took  a  loaded 
rifle  from  one  of  the  men,  to  try  the  range,  and  with  the  iutention  of  explaining 
to  the  men  also  the  new  mode  of  firing  recommended  to  riflemeu,  the  piece  went 
off  in  my  hand,  by  accident,  while  holding  it  by  my  side,  ami  instead  of  its  kill- 
ing me,  which  might  have  been  tbe  case,  the  ball  pasted  through  the  body  of  a 
fine  young  man,  who  was  placed  to  mark  the  target,  about  the  distance  of  150 
yards  from  me.  I  heard  him  cry  out,  and  saw  him  fall  instantly,  never  to  rise 
again  in  this  world ! 

*'  Words  cannot  express  my  unutterable  anguish  on  reaching  the  spot." 

In  1812,  Lieut.  P  proceeded  with  a  detachment  to  join  his  regi- 
ment in  the  Peninsula.  They  arrived  inst  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of 
Salamanca.    The  light  division  pursued. 

"  Lord  Wellington  is  with  us,  accompanying  the  light  division  himself;  his 
activity  and  exertions  arc  astonishing,  fatigue  is  out  of  the  question  ;  wl  o  can 
complain  ?  It  is  said  that  his  Lordship's  skill,  in  forming  his  army  at  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  constitutes  him  the  first  general  of  the  a^e. 

m  We  have  little  to  eat,  and  plenty  of  work ;  we  are  aerain  preparing  to  ad- 
vance, the  enemy  having  made  a  move.  You  will  scarcely  he  able  to  make  out 
this  scrawl ;  I  am  now  writing  in  the  midst  of  the  advanced-guard,  from  my  sad- 
dle. Do  not  forget  my  remittance,  I  shall  want  it :  where  1  sltall  write  from 
next  1  know  not.   The  advance  has  just  sounded.    God  bless  you  all ! 

"  Here  closes  my  dear  brother's  journal,  and  no  tidings  were  heard  of  him 
for  some  months." 
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During  this  interval,  the  Lieutenant  hod  suffered  as  will  appear  in 
the  following  extract.  It  was  on  this  narrative  being  subsequently 
made  knoxvn  to  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  that  the  latter  behaved  so  feel- 
ingly to  the  sufferer. 

u  The  pleasure  of  being  again  able  to  address  my  dearest  friends,  is  more 
than  I  expected  to  enjoy  again  in  this  world  ;  I  assure  you,  my  dearest  brother, 
I  have  suffered  much  since  I  arrived  in  this  country,  having  been  ill  upwards  of 
seven  months  of  a  violent  fever  and  ague,  arising  from  great  exertion  and  fatigue, 
in  pursuing  the  enemy  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  which  seized  me  when  near 
Madrid,  and  what  I  have  suffered  since  is  more  than  I  can  describe. 

*  I  was  taken  ill  in  the  beginning  of  August  last,  but  continued  with  my  re- 
giment for  some  days,  in  the  hope  of  getting  better,  until  we  arrived  near  Ma- 
drid. I  was  then  very  ill,  and  had  become  so  weak,  that  I  frequentlv  fainted 
when  endeavouring  to  mount  my  horse.  The  surgeon  at  last  ordered  me  into 
die  rear,  and  with  much  difficulty  I  reached  Salamanca  in  a  cart,  almost  breath- 
ing my  last ;  here  1  lay  and  grew  worse,  till  I  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton, 
and  had  been  given  over  more  than  once,  when  our  army  arrived,  with  the 
French  at  their  heels,  in  November,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to  evacu- 
ate Salamanca,  and  to  remove  the  sick  farther  to  the  rear.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  too  ill  to  be  removed,  and  the  surgeon  who  attended  me,  recommended  me 
by  all  means  to  make  up  my  mind  to  be  taken  prisoner,  for  he  observed,  (very 
humanely,  I  thought,)  that  I  had  no  other  alternative  left,  than  to  be  taken  by 
the  enemy,  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  my  life  by  being  removed ;  for  he  added 
without  ceremony,  that  I  should  surely  die  before  they  got  me  over  the  bridge, 
on  the  outside  of  the  town.  I  might  have  died  inside  the  town  for  him,  for  I 
saw  him  no  more ;  the  cannonading  had  already  commenced,  the  French  caval- 
ry had  forded  the  river,  and  got  round  our  flanks,  and  I,  the  only  officer  in  the 
place,  was  left  to  get  away  how  I  could. 

**  I  now  thought  it  was  time  to  make  up  my  mind  to  the  miserable  alternative 
which  my  friend,  the  surgeon,  had  prjoposed,  for  the  place  was  given  up  to 
plunder:  I  was  lying  unable  to  stir,  in  the  most  dreadful  state  of  suspense, 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  a  Frenchman  pounce  in  upon  me,  when  to  my 
great  astonishment,  an  officer  of  my  own  regiment,  (Lieut  Vickers,)  who  had 
heard  of  my  being  so  shamefully  deserted  by  the  hospital  surgeon,*  rushed  into 
the  room,  determined  to  rescue  me.  He  hurried  me  away,  wrapped  in  a  blan- 
ket, upon  the  back  of  a  rifleman,  got  me  put  on  a  cart,  and  conveyed  over  the 
bridge.  However,  I  did  not  die,  as  my  friend  had  prognosticated;  but  if 
I  could  have  foreseen  the  misery  I  afterwards  suffered,  I  should  have  sooner 
wished  his  words  had  been  made  good. 

**  We  travelled  the  whole  of  that  night,  our  army  in  full  retreat,  and  the 
French  in  close  pursuit;  the  weather  miserably  wet  and  cold,  and  the  roads  so 
drenched,  that  it  was  up  to  the  middle  in  mud;  the  animals  were  knocked  up, 
and  I  uafbrtunately  felt  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  a  French  hussar  regiment, 
who  treated  me  vilely. 

M  They  knocked  the  cart  from  under  me,  sabred  the  men,  and  dragged  me 
into  the  middle  of  the  road  ;  stripped  me,  tearing  my  clothes  into  shreds,  and 
turning  me  over  with  their  sabres,  plundered  me  of  what  little  1  had  remaining, 
tore  a  gold  ring  from  my  finger,  and  then  left  me  naked,  to  perish  with  cold  and 
hunger. 

"  I  lay  in  this  miserable  state  two  days  and  nights,  with  no  mortals  near  me, 
except  dead  ones  ;  one  of  which  lay  with  his  head  upon  my  legs,  having  died 
in  that  position  during  the  night  preceding,  and  I  was  too  weak  to  remove  his 
body  ;  I  could  not  raise  myself,  I  was  so  reduced. 


•  It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  this  imputation,  whether  well  or  illjounded,  does 
not  apply  to  the  regimental  surgeon.— Ed. 
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In  this  suffering  state  I  continued  to  exist,  which  1  attribute  to  some  rum,  of 
which  I  drank  a  considerable  quantity  from  a  Frenehmau's  canteen,  who  was 
humane  enough  to  let  me  do  so,  when  l  explained  to  him  that  I  was  a  British 
officer.  The  rum  soon  laid  me  to  sleep.  The  Frenchman  was  a  hussar,  and 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  regiment  who  had  treated  me  so  vilely  in  the  morn- 
ing, (this  happened  about  dusk.)  I  begged  of  him  to  take  me  up  behind  him  ; 
he  shook  his  head,  but  humanely  took  an  old  blanket  from  under  his  saddle,  co- 
vered me  with  it,  and  then  rode  off. 

"  The  whole  of  the  next  day  I  saw  no  living,  soul,  still  lying  on  the  road  half 
famished.  The  day  following  au  escort  of  French  dragoons  came  up,  with  a 
number  of  prisoners,  both  English  and  Portuguese,  among  them  was  a  soldier 
of  the  ninety-fifth,  belonging  to  the  same  company  as  myself ;  he  recognised 
me,  and  begged  of  the  Frenchmen  to  allow  him  and  three  others  to  remove  me 
to  a  village,  about  a  league  and  a  half  distant  from  where  I  lay. 

"  After  some  entreaty  they  consented,  as  the  rifleman  declared  that  he  would 
not  leave  his  officer,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the  French  soldiers,  who 
menaced  him  with  their  sabres ;  but  he  persisted,  saying,  that  he  would  sooner 
die  than  leave  me  to  perish. 

■  I  was  conveved  on  their  shoulders  in  a  blanket,  almost  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility, except  when  roused  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  three  soldiers,  who  several 
times  tumbled  mc  into  the  mud,  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner,  swearing  I  was 
dead,  and  that  thev  would  carry  me  no  farther ;  but  my  rifle  comrade  threatened 
them  if  they  dared  to  leave  me. 

"  During  these  altercations,  I  was  roused  from  my  stupor,  and  opening  my 
eyes,  assured  them  that  life  had  not  yet  ebbed.  They  carried  me  to  a  village 
which  had  been  plundered,  and  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  Starvation  still 
stared  me  in  the  face,  for  the  escort  having  laid  me  inside  a  hut,  proceeded  with 
their  prisoners  to  Salamanca,  where  I  begged  in  vain  they  would  take  me,  to 
save  my  life,  which  was  then  hardly  worth  preservation ;  but  the  idea  of  being 
famished  to  death  was  dreadful  euough,  and  I  could  very  easily,  at  that  time, 
have  reconciled  myself  to  any  other  mode  of  quitting  the  world. 

"  However,  it  appears  I  was  to  overcome  all  my  disasters.  I  felt  a  strong 
presentiment  that  I  should  emerge  from  this  state  of  suffering,  although  these 
men  refused  to.  allow  any  of  their  prisoners  to  stay  with  me,  or  even  to  carry 
me  farther,  as  I  was  a  mere  skeleton ;  they  left  me  in  this  deserted  village,  des- 
titute of  food  and  covering 

I  still  survived,  but  suffered  more  from  hunger  than  I  can  describe,  having 
nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  horseflesh  and  acorns,  (and  both  sparingly,)  for 
three  weeks  or. a  month,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  part  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber; during  which  time,  I  lay  in  an  old  half-unroofed  barn,  where  the  Spaniards 
carried  me  on  their  return  to  the  village,  without  giving  me  a  morsel  of  bread 
or  food  of  any  sort,  but  telling  me  I  might  lie  there  and  rot ;  which  certainly 
must  have  been  my  fate  had  not  an  English  soldier  found  me,  who  had,  like  my- 
self, fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  made  his  escape  from  them,  and 
accidentally  took  shelter  in  my  quarters,  as  I  kept  open  house. 

u  The  poor  fellow  found  me  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  took  me  upon  his 
back  (for  1  was  quite  helpless)  to  the  village,  and  craved  food  for  me  from  door 
to  door;  but  the  inhuman  Spaniards  shut  their  doors  in  our  faces,  refusing  me 
both  shelter  and  food,  at  the  same  time  they  were  baiting  bread  for  the  French. 
However,  my  fellow  sufferer,  by  good  chance,  found  a  dead  horse,  and  he  sup- 
plied me  with  this  food  and  acorns,  which  at  the  time,  1  thought  very  dainty, 
believe  me,  and  devoured  when  first  given  to  me,  in  no  small  quantity,  which 
nearly  put  an  end  to  my  sufferings. 

"  I  mention  the  following  occurrence,  in  justice  to  the  Spanish  women ;  two 
girls,  daughters  of  the  principal  person  of  the  village,  (a  baker,)  notwithstanding 
the  threat  of  punishment  to  those  who  should  relieve  me,  absolutely  did,  two  or 
three  times,  bring  me  a  little  food,  saved  from  their  own  meals. 
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"  In  this  miserable  state  I  lay,  when  Colonel  Gordon,  one  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's aids-de-camp,  found  me,  on  his  return  to  Rodrigo,  from  the  French  head- 
quarters, where  he  had  been  with  a  flag  of  truce  respecting  General  Sir  Edward 
Paget,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  during  the  retreat. 

"  He  gave  me  a  gold  piece  (three  dollars)  to  buy  bread  witb,  and  assisted 
my  escape  to  Rodrigo,  from  whence  I  was  conveyed  to  the  light  division  in  a 
cart,  a  mere  skeleton,  and  covered  with  all  kinds  of  filth  and  vermin.  Such, 
my  dear  brother,  is  the  melancholy  narrative  of  my  unfortunate  campaign. 

"  When  I  was  missing  after  the  retreat,  I  was  given  up  as  lost  by  the  regi- 
ment, and  all  my  things  then  with  it,  were  sold  ;  when  rumours  of  my  being 
still  living  reached  head-quarters,  they  were  immediately  collected  again,  and 
clean  linen  sent  out  to  meet  me.  Colonel  Barnard,  (whose  kindness  I  shall 
gratefully  remember,)  sent  also  several  parties  in  various  directions  in  search 
of  me,  but  they  missed  me,  and  I  was  brought  in  safe  two  or  three  days  before 
their  return. 

"  The  Spaniards  were  more  inhuman  in  their  treatment  than  the  enemy. 

"  When  at  Salamanca,  I  was  obliged  to  sell  a  few  shirts  and  several  other 
articles,  to  procure  a  chicken,  for  which  I  paid  a  dollar.  In  selling  a  pair  of 
boots,  the  rascals  would  only  give  me  a  dollar  and  a  half,  knowing  I  was  dis- 
tressed for  money :  indeed  I  was  miserably  off,  and  several  officers  died  in  con- 
sequence of  being  destitute  of  cash  to  buy  a  few  necessaries ;  I  was  nearly 
starved,  like  many  others,  and  am  only  surprised  to  find  myself  living,  and  in  a 
fair  way  of  recovery. 

"  Of  the  men  who  left  England  with  us,  not  one-third  are  now  living,  and 
most  of  the  finest  fellows  are  gone  ;  I  have  lost  two  servants. 

"  The  privations  which  the  army  suffered  in  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  were 
unusually  severe ;  I  saw  many  a  brave  fellow  lying  on  the  road,  dying  from  fa- 
tigue, famine,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  On  one  spot  about  one  hun- 
dred English  and  Portuguese  soldiers  lay  extended,  after  the  retreat.  One  mi- 
serable instance,  wa*,  a  soldier  of  the  ninety-fifth,  having  marched  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  at  last  sunk  from  exhaustion,  and  crawled  upon  his  hands  and  knee* 
until  he  expired." 

Though  his  claims  were  duly  acknowledged  by  "  the  soldiers' 
friend,"  *  and  every  disposition  to  promote  him  manifested,  yet,  amidst 
the  multitude  of  equal  claimants,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  select 
him ;  and  in  1819,  Lieut.  F — —  was  finally  reduced*  with  the  third 
battalion  of  the  Rifles,  and  marrying  soon  after  in  Ireland,  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  command  in  the  constabulary  force ;  but  broken  hopes  and 
health  wrought  their  natural  effects.  He  sunk  into  an  early  grave — 
and  what  with  his  own  "  simple  annals,"  and  the  story  introduced  of 
poor  Amphlet'st  miserable  death  by  hydrophobia,  the  scene  closes,  leav- 
ing us  impressed  with  a  mournful  interest,  in  part  for  the  individual, 
and  much  of  it  due  to  the  involuntary  reflection — that  such  is  the 
soldier's  meed. 

 !  '  ■  ■   '   — "  " 

•  The  late  Duke  of  York. 

t  We  should  have  included  the  account  of  this  melancholy  and  striking  case  in  our 
present  extracts,  but  as  Lieut.  F.'s  details  are  in  some  respects  inaccurate,  and  we  are 
aiurious  on  public  ground*  to  give  the  clearest  professional  view  of  the  symptoms  and 
progress  of  this  formidable  malady  in  so  well  authenticated  an  instance,  we  wait  for  the 
accurate  statement  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  catastrophe,  which  we  shall  give  in  our  next 
number. 
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RE8CUK  OF  A  BOAT'S  CREW  OP  THE  8LANEY  PROM 

DROWNING. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1828,  a  schooner  appeared  in  distress  off 
the  Port  of  Nassau,  New  Providence,  when  a  pilot-boat,  (a  whale- 
boat)  in  attempting  to  cross  the  bar,  was  observed  from  H.  M.  S 
Slaney,  to  upset;  every  effort  was  instantly  made  to  send  boats  to 
her  assistance.  Lieut.  H.  S.  Nixon,  happening  to  be  upon  deck, 
Capt.  O'Brien  of  the  Slaney  accepted  his  services  to  take  charge 
of  the  cutter,  in  which  was  a  midshipman,  Edward  Lloyd,  and  eight 
men.  On  nearing  the  surf  and  seeing  its  angry  character,  Lient.  Nix- 
on hesitated  a  moment,  thinking  they  must  have  all  perished ;  bnt  a 
glimpse  of  the  unfortunate  men  on  the  top  of  a  wave  outside,  made  him 
resolve  to  push  through,  which  he  did,  with  success.  An  eddy  cur- 
rent in  the  mean  time  had  carried  them  into  comparative  safety,  but 
where  the  cutter  must  have  perished  ;  they  were  aware  of  it,  and  when 
pretty  close  made  signals  to  Lieut.  Nixon  to  that  effect :  when  just  in 
a  lull,  Lieut.  Nixon  got  the  boat's-head  round  and  pulled  to  seaward, 
in  a  direction  where  some  of  the  crew  thought  they  had  seen  a  man, 
but  they  only  found  a  hat. 

Anxious  then  to  return,  but  well  aware  of  the  increased  danger  of 
repassing  the  bar,  Lieut.  Nixon  tried  the  passage  to  leeward  of  Silver 
Key  ,  but  found  the  surf  perfectly  impassible.  Totally  ignorant  of  the 
coast  farther  tu  leeward,  anri\ breakers  appearing  to  stretch  out  as  far  as 
they  could  see,  he  resolved  to  pull  again  to  windward  aud  try  to 
pass  the  bar  in  a  lull.  Had  they  had  sails  in  the  boat,  they  would  have 
stood  after  the  schooner  in  the  offing ;  but  Lieut.  Nixon  knew  that  they 
would  have  no  chance  of  getting  to  her  with  oars,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  sea.  Having  got  well  to  windward,  and  warned  the  men  to  off 
frocks,  sit  quiet,  and  give  good  way,  they  struck  in,  during  a  lull,  on  one 
part,  with  immense  breakers  on  both  sides  of  them,  watching  to  keep 
her  right  before  the  sea.  Lieut.  Nixon,  seeing  waves  rising  astern  that 
would  probably  break  on  them,  warned  the  men  to  keep  steady  on 
their  seats,  if  they  were  pooped;  and  cautioned  Mr.  Lloyd  to  hold  well 
on,  lest  he  should  be  washed  away ;  and,  on  no  account,  to  attempt 
swimming  from  the  boat.  The  first  wave  came,  the  cutter  rose  on  it, 
and  was  hove  a  considerable  distance ;  it  was  picked  up  by  the  second 
wave  and  carried  with  a  velocity  Lieut.  Nixon  never  saw  equalled,  till 
the  cutter's  bows  plunged  right  under,  when  the  succeeding  wave, 
taking  her  under  the  larboard  quarter,  hove  her  right  over,  burying  all 
the  crew  beneath  her.  At  this  awful  moment,  on  attempting  to  rise, 
Lieut.  Nixon  found  he  did  so  within  the  boat,  and  felt  at  the  same 
time,  his  young  friend  Lloyd  grasping  his  legs ;  the  men  grappling  the 
boat  on  one  side,  canted  her  over,  when  Lieut.  Nixon  got  to  the  sur- 
face, raising  Lloyd  with  his  left  arm.  Just  then  he  had  the  horror  of 
finding  himself  grasped  by  Brown,  the  largest  man  in  the  boat ;  both 
went  down,  when  Brown  let  go,  and  Lieut.  Nixon  seized  the  rudder, 
and  had  just  time  to  breathe,  when  he  found  himself  again  grasped : 
this  additional  weight  on  the  rudder  caused  it  to  unship  (the  boat  being 
bottom  upwards)  when  he  and  his  companion  went  down  backwards. 
Lieut.  Nixon  now  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  but  his  unfortunate  fellow 
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in  misery  soon  let  go,  and,  he  believes,  never  rose  again.  Feeling 
a  rope  strike  his  hand,  under  water,  he  hauled  himself  to  the  boat 
by  it ;  at  this  moment,  she  righted ;  and  several  of  the  men  having 
got  upon  oars  and  thwarts,  four  men,  Lloyd,  and  himself,  got  into 
her,  and  endeavoured  to  hold  on,  balancing  her  as  much  as  possible 
from  again  turning  over  as  each  succeeding  wave  broke  on  them. 
After  being  some  time  in  this  state,  Lloyd  turned  to  Lieut.  Nixon  and 
told  him  he  was  "  now  gone,  and  would  have  been  so,  long  ago,  but  for 
him."  In  an  agony  of  despair,  Lieut.  Nixon  grasped  him  with  his  left 
arm,  and  raised  him  as  high  as  he  could  ;  but  on  the  bursting  of  the  next 
sea  found  his  strength  could  not  support  them  through  another :  when, 
providentially,  he  saw  Lloyd's  handkerchief  in  his  jacket  pocket,  got  it 
out,  knotted  and  hitched  it  on  the  fender,  and  gave  it  into  his  hand ; 
when  grasping  him  firmly  round  the  waist,  and  clinging  with  their 
other  hands  to  the  handkerchief  and  fender,  they  thus  held  on  till 
Lloyd  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  boats  sent  to  their  assistance.  Lloyd 
instantly  cheered  and  rallied  the  men,  particularly  one  young  man, 
(Westaway,)  just  gone ;  who  said,  "  they  were  too  late  for  him,  he 
could  hold  out  no  longer."  Lloyd  called  him  by  name,  and  encouraged 
him  till  the  arrival  of  the  pinnace,  with  Lieut.  Ox  en  ham,  which  took 
up  the  four  men  and  one  man  on  an  oar, — Lloyd  and  Lieut.  Nixon 
were  taken  up  by  Mr.  Cooke,  pilot  of  the  Pickle,  with  a  black  boat's- 
crew.  The  other  men  were  providentially  saved,  with  the  exception 
of  John  Brown  and  one  black  man,  said  to  be  the  best  swimmer  in  the 
country.  ^ 

They  were  near  an  hour  in  the  breakers,  blowing  a  gale  of  wind  at 
north-east — the  whole  town  of  Nassau  and  shipping  watching  them, 
and  the  Slancy,  with  colours  reversed,  firing  minute  guns. 

HUMANITAS. 


OBSERVATIONS,  &C.  IN  FURTHERANCE  OF  THB  SUBSCRIP- 
TION FOR  THE  SPANISH  REFUGEES. 

By  Civis.  1828. 

The  above  opuscule  is,  we  understand,  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman 
of  some  note  and  promise  in  the  political  world  ;  and  though  we  certain- 
ly do  not  go  along  with  the  writer  in  all  his  views  on  the  subject,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  ir.teution  to  lie  commendable, 
and  the  executiou  warm,  animated,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  elo- 
quence. The  following  extract  we  give,  without  selection,  merely  as 
characteristic  of  the  style  : 

u  Never,  surely,  did  any  case  appeal  more  strongly  to  every  honourable  feel- 
ing ;  for  be  it  recollected,  that  the  Spanish  patriots  have  claims,  not  only  on  our 
generosity,  but  on  our  justice.  These  very  men,  now  starving  in  our  streets, 
were  the  first  to  court  our  alliance  in  our  Jays  of  danger  and  emergency— the 
first  during  the  crisis  of  our  struggle  for  existence — when  others  held  aloof,  or 
lay  prostrate  in  the  dust — to  stand  up  by  the  side  of  England,  against  the  I'ni- 
versal  Despot.  Victors  or  vanquisiied,  they  Tvcre  sure  to  be  sufferers,  yet  unhe- 
sitatingly and  unreservedly  did  they  sacrifice  every  thing  in  our  common  cause, 
and  allow  Spain  to  be  made  the  scene  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  tragedies  ever  yet 
enacted  on  any  theatre  of  war.    For  our  benefit,  scarcely  less  than  for  their 
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own,  have  their  altars  been  desecrated,  their  fields  laid  waste,  their  towns  sacked 
by  friends  and  foes,  their  sons  given  up  to  military  execution,  and  their  daugh- 
ters to  worse  than  death.  ATI  this,  and  more  than  this,  with  us  and  for  us,  did 
they  endure  for  years  of  suffering  with  heroic  constancy  and  fortitude  :  and  so 
indomitable  was  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  a  people  without  a  government,  and 
an  army  without  pay  or  discipline,  that  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  ten  pitched 
battles,  and  of  almost  all  their  fortified  places,  the  enemy  was  never  in  secure 
possesion  of  a  *m<ilc  district  of  a  province.  How  could  they,  thus  fighting  by 
the  side  of  freemen,  but  catch  die  enthusiasm  of  free  institutions  ?  but  be  smit- 
ten with  the  love  of  that  principle  of  improvement  which  had  gained  for  Eng- 
land, their  ally,  her  moral  eminence  among  nations  ?" 

Duly  appreciating  the  humane  motives  and  eloquent  appeal  of  the 
writer,  we  must  here  avow  that  our  partialities  lean  rather  to  our 
Portuguese  than  to  our  Spanish  Allies.  If  a  wise  docility,  entire  de- 
votedness,  and  efficient  co-operation,  are  to  turn  the  balance,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  stronger  claims  of  the  former  upon  our  respect 
and  sympathy.  In  action,  they  were  ever  by  our  side,  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  and  cheered  by  the  same  leaders ;  their  hearths  and 
tables  were  open  to  us  through  every  vicissitude  of  the  war  ; — and  so 
protracted  was  our  domestication,  and  so  various  our  fortune  in  their 
beautiful  country,  that  it  is  really  dithcuit  for  a  British  veteran  to  play 

i  i 

■  ■  ■.  •  •  •.  .  > 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  GEN.  MILLER. 

We  hail  with  much  satisfaction  the  second  appearance  of  these 
Memoirs.  This  we  should  have  been  impelled  to  even  though  the  re- 
modelled copy  did  not  comprise  such  a  variety  of  new  and  interesting 
matter,  as  it  will  be  found  to  do.  To  collect,  arrange,  and  place  in  a 
brilliantly  attractive  light  such  a  mass  of  amusing  and  instructive  de- 
tails as  are  here  comprised  within  a  moderate  compass,  cannot  have  been 
done  without  advantages  which  are  but  rarely  combined,  namely,  pe- 
culiarity of  subject,  great  diligence  and  research,  ample  materials,  and 
in  the  composition,  taste  and  spirit.  And  such  literally  are  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  these  volumes. 

The  whole  work  is  now  remodelled,  but  we  still  recognize  in  it 
throughout,  the  same  happy  blending  of  animated,  graphic,  and  vivid 
narrative,  with  useful  and  substantial  information.  And  even  in 
glancing  our  eye  over  some  of  our  more  favourite  passages,  particularly 
those  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  remote  nations,  we 
think  we  can  discern  an  improved  delicacy  and  finish  of  style,  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  judgment  of  the  reviser. 

A  translation  of  the  work  has  been  published  in  Spanish,  by  Oen. 
Torrijos.  This  distinguished  individual  rose,  it  appears,  rapidly,  while 
yet  very  young,  to  professional  rank  ;  and  held  the  command  of  a 
brigade  of  the  national  troops  even  as  far  back  as  the  battle  of  Vittoria. 
As  a  Spaniard,  he  is  too  honest»  too  energetic,  and  too  brave  a  man,  to 
be  other  at  this  moment  than  an  Exile. 

It  is  a  hard  thing,  and,  perhaps,  to  say  the  least,  unphilosophic,  to 
arraign  a  whole  nation.  But  Spain,  closely  in  contact  as  she  may  be 
said  to  be  with  France  and  England,  now  presents,  it  must  be  acknow- 
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ledged,  a  spectacle  which  is  not  flattering  to  human  nature.  To  what 
a  low  ebb  of  degradation  may  nut  superstition,  delusion,  and  ignorance, 
reduce  a  people.  The  instance  is  -before  us.  This  manly  race,  which 
but  yesterday  bore  up  with  constancy  and  heroism  against  a  valiant 
and  powerful  foreign  invader,  is  now  bowed  down  to  the  dust— galled 
by  the  yoke  of  a  narrow-minded,  cunning,  mercenary,  and  imperious 
theocracy.  When  matters  come  to  this  pass,  the  total  want  of  means 
of  every  sort,  mental,  pecuniary,  or  influential,  is  the  only  palliative 
that  can  be  offered  for  the  man  who  does  not  conspire  against  the  ruling 
power. 

Gen.  Torrijo'8  preface  to  the  Spanish  copy,  is  given  in  the  English 
edition.  It  proposes  to  defend  the  errors  of  the  Spanish  colonial  sys- 
tem, but  his  defence  is  entirely  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  In 
doing  this,  he  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of  that  system,  and 
of  the  causes  which  have  necessitated  the  blood  that  lias  been  spilt  in 
America,  and  which  have  replunged  the  Peninsula  into  the  abyss  in 
which  she  now  is.  A  crafty  priesthood  and  a  corrupt  Court  have,  he 
says,  by  the  strength  of  Spain  oppressed  America,  and  by  the  gold  of 
America  enslaved  Spain.  It  is  not,  we  conceive,  within  our  province 
to  say  how  far  he  may  or  may  not  be  borne  out  by  historical  evidence ; 
but  the  composition  is  not  devoid  of  eloquence,  and  his  exhortation  to 
the  well-disposed  of  the  former  dependencies  and  of  the  parent  coun- 
try, to  forget  the  past,  to  discard  jealousies,  and  mutually  to  co-operate, 
instead  of  obstructing  each  other  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  re- 
spective liberties,  is  well  meant,  and  may  tend  to  soften  animosities, 
whether  well  or  ill-founded. 

This  present  edition  is  embellished  by  several  additional  and  beauti- 
fully executed  plates.  Of  these,  the  portraits  of  Bolivar,  San  Martin, 
and  O'Higgins,  the  three  most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  South 
American  revolution,  engraved  from  original  paintings,  will  not  be 
amongst  the  least  interesting.  The  plates  altogether,  whether  maps, 
plans,  or  portraits,  are  in  a  superior  style  of  execution,  and  by  the 
wav,  must  have  entailed  a  pretty  heavy  expenditure. 

Various  trivial  or  ephemeral  publications  appeared  relative  to  de- 
tached jmrtions  of  the  war  and  revolution  in  South  America.  A  work 
of  authority  as  to  the  course  of  these  wars,  and  as  to  the  real  statistical 
and  political  condition  of  these  infant  giants  of  empire,  if  we  mav  be 
forgiven  the  expression,  was  a  complete  desideratum.  Spain  had  lite- 
rally almost  imitated  the  Chinese  jealousy  and  system  of  exclusion. 
The  Memoirs  of  Gen.  Miller  supplied  the  want ;  it  is  in  fact  a  text- 
book on  the  curious  and  novel  subject  to  which  it  relates  ;  and  this  will 
account  for  the  unanimous  peal  of  commendation  with  which  the  first 
appearance  of  the  work,  some  months  back,  was  greeted  by  the  public 
press  both  in  this  country  and  in  France. 

The  dialogues  are  replete  with  characteristic  traits,  the  descriptions 
are  clear  ana  perspicuous,  the  anecdotes  are  well  told,  and  almost  every 
where  a  freshness  and  vivacity  pervades  the  style.  While  apparently 
only  tracing  the  career  of  an  individual,  whose  wounds,  toils,  and  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  adventure,  furnish  (it  may  be  added)  no  mudequate 
proof  of  his  deserving,  the  reader  will  find  that  he  has  procured  for 
nis  future  use  a  fund  of  information  regarding  South  American  affairs. 
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"  Vitni  a  veder  la  tua  Roma  che  piagne 

Y'edova ,  SO  lfl.  , 

Pur*.  Cant.  vi. 


Lrcca  the  little!  like  a  painted  plan 
Thy  tiny  parterres  dot  the  checquered  vale ; 

Indebted  less  to  Nature  than  to  man, 
The  lines  of  art  through  thy  brief  realm  prevail , 

Yet  dost  thou  bloom  as  fair  as  Nature  can, 
A  bowery  Eden  for  a  poet's  tale. 

Pisa !  thy  stately  slumber  is  imposing ; 

And  Leghorn  looks  all  bustle  and  no  dozing! 

Up  the  burnt  Appennine  her  lofty  lair 
Sienna's  wolf  f  extends  in  sullen  pride ; 

Scowling  above  the  desert  bleak  and  bare 

Rude  shocks  have  rent  and  torreuts  still  divide. 

Red  Radicofani !  the  lurid  glare 
Of  pristine  flames  now  mocks  thy  ravaged  side 

'Neath  the  sun's  stormy  setting.— All  Italia 

Shrines  not  a  wilderness  like  thine,  oh  Paglia!  J 

•  ,  ,        -  - 

Is  it  a  mist  that  floats  so  silvery  white 
Beneath  mine  early  ken  ?  or  is 't  the  sheen 

Of  a  lone  lake  dazzling  away  the  night, 
Girt  with  an  antique  and  romantic  skreen 

Of  gorgeous  wood  and  proudly-swelling  height  ?— 
Two  nestling  islets  §  in  the  midst  are  seen — 

The  Isles  of  Circe  1    Witching  is  thy  scene,  oh 

Lovely  yet  fatal  syren  of  Bolseno  ! 


And  am  I  then  in  Rome  ? — Oh !  can  I  doubt, 
When  on  thy  storied  Capitol  I  stand, 

Empress  of  nations  1  and,  bestrewn  about, 
Behold  the  relics  of  thy  classic  land  ? — 

The  thoughts  that  rush  upon  me,  as  I  gaze 

Upon  thy  time-worn  piles,  in  splendour  dressed, 

As  if  funereal,  bv  Sol's  partiug  rays, 
While  sighs  of  deep  emotion  swell  my  breast  1 — 

The  Colosseum  1  glorious  in  decay, 

Reared  by  a  race  unmatched  in  human  kind, 
Giants  in'might  and  demi-gods  in  mind  1 

Forum,  arcs,  temples,  baths  1— oh  !  I  shall  say 

Proudly,  if  fate  should  turn  my  footsteps  home,. 

u  \  Ve  mused  amid  the  ruins  of  old  Rome  V 

 _  ;    •  — 


•  Continued  from  page  230. 
t  Sionna  has  adopted  the  nnw  of  Romulus  as  hot  r.vnc  emblem. 
1  A  river  rising  in  these  mountain*  and  running  eastward  to  the  Tiber. 
4  In  one  of  these  islands  the  unfortunate  Amalasunta,  daughter  of  Theodorie  the 
Lgoth,  was  imprisoned  and  *ul*equeuUy  put  to  death  by  the  unnatural  mandate  of 
eodat,  her  cousin,  whom  she  had  confidingly  associated  with  herself  m  the  govern- 
ing 
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I  could  have  said  much  more  about  the  matter ; 

But  sonnets  are  so  prim,  cold,  and  provoking, — 
Harder  than  th'  Eight  Rhymes  (these),  and  vastly  flatter, 

Like  stiff  *  bouts  rimes"  our  fine  fancies  choking  I 

I  left  out  "  Peace"  and  "  Concord,"  Jove  called  "  Stator" 

(The  Stopper),  also  u  Tonans,"  and  the  «  Cloac*  in 
Velabro,"  •  Venus'  Temple — that  of  Remus, 
In  reverend  ruin  lingering  still  to  shame  us ! 

"  Nescio  quid  meditans"  (perhaps  "  nugarum"), 
I  traced  (or  fancied  it)  the  "Sacred  Way," 

Musing  upon  the  Satirist's  alarm, 
Pourtrayed  as  only  Horace  could  pourtray  : — 

No  words  I 'm  master  of  can  paint  the  charm 
That  buoyed  my  spirit  this  eventful  day  : 

"  Hie  stabat  Roma !'  f  still  I  felt  surprized 

My  dreams  of  boyhood  should  be  realized  1 

i 

An  autumn  sun  was  setting  as  I  stood 
Within  the  Colosseum  ;  the  red  rays, 

Darting  through  arch  and  chasm,  the  pile  imbued 
With  a  becoming  glory — like  the  bays 

On  Caesar's  bier,  green  wreaths  the  ruin  strewed  ; — 
The  blue  of  heaven  met  my  upturned  gaze ; 

My  soul  and  sense  were  softened  with  emotion ; 

I  could  have  stood  uncovered — for  devotion  ! 

Thy  limits,  boundless  Nature !  who  may  scan  ? 

To  paint  thy  glorious  attributes  were  vain ! 
And  yet,  how  wondrous  is  the  reptile — Man ! 

The  busy  termite  of  thy  vast  domain ; 
Moulding  thy  surface  into  shape  and  plan, 

As  insects  pile  huge  Alps  beneath  the  main. J 
From  the  clay  hut  exultingly  we  trace 
Doric  duration  and  Corinthian  grace ! 

Plague  on  misguiding  guides  and  pedant  Abbes  1 
Wringing  our  faith  and  racking  us  with  doubt. 

Travellers  are  treated,  like  "  gobemouches"  or  babies, 
With  crumbs  of  comfort  by  the  empiric  rout. 

Savans  and  soi-disants,  and  blue-legged  tabbies 
Must  all  in  turn  bewilder  us  about, 

Hill  become  vale,  low  valley  heaped  to  high  hill, 

And  nomenclature—"  Vox  !  praeterea  nihil  I" 

But  here  stood  Rome  ;  that 's  sure,  at  least,— the  rest 
Presumption  may  establish  or  coufound  ; 

No  doubtful  void  left  aching  in  my  breast, 

I  breathe  her  breath  and  tread  her  hallowed  ground  1 


•  The  Cloaca  Maxima,  situated  "  in  Velabro." 

t  1  beg  pardon  of  the  ladies  for  the  intrusion  of  scraps  of  Latin,  though  possiWy  the 
liberality  of  modern  education  will  qualify  many  of  the  sex  to  penetrate  the  obsolete 
arcana  of  the  dead  Unguals,  they  being  time  out  of  mind  proficients  in  the  living 
tongues. 

t  1  allude  to  tin?  wotidcrfullbs  uiation  of  vast  coral  reefs  in  the  Indian  Archipelago 
and  Chines  s«  ;is.  duscrflicd  by  Captains  Flinders  and  Basil  Hall,  as  the  work  of  mm«/e 
uisrc  s,  bttoK  which  the  mightiest  structures  of  man  dwiudle  into  utter  insignificance. 
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By  past  and  present  palpably  imprest, 

I  climbed  the  C  am  p  id  og  1 1 o/s*  tow* r  ;-^aruuu<i 
Spread  the  whole  chart  of  classic  recollection 
In  prospect  solemn,  \ 


■ 


But,  halt,  roy  classic  Muse ;  I  prose — at  least 

Tis  probable  I  shall,  if  I  pursue  ,  » 

A  theme  so  trite,  and  now  no  more  a  feast ! 

Heaven  shield  me  from  the  hurly-burly  crew 
By  Idlesse  moved,  and  fashion's  tide  increased,  A 

Profaning  every  haunt  one  wishes  new  ! 
The  "blues"  are  all  so  busy  seeing  sights, 
There 's  not  a  nook  thatrs  sacred  e'en  o'  uights ! 

Won  by  the  marvels  of  the  olden  time, 

I  scarcely  dreamed  of  wonders  not  antique; 
But  justice  prompts  a  tributary  rhyme 

To  fanes  that  well  the  coyest  Muse  may  pique. 
A  temple  for  Omnipotence — sublime 

Towers  the  great  Basilic !  and  words  are  weak 
To  paint  the  riches  of  its  decoration — 
I  kissed  Saint  Peter's  toef  *br  veneration. 

Great  treasury  of  Time's  most  precious  spoils  1 

Enchanted  palace,  wrought  by  genii's  spell- 
Enchanting  Vatican  !   The  cares  and  toils 

That  fret  the  pilgrim,  thou  repayest  well. 
Shrine  of  the  dead  reanimate,  in  smiles 

Bedecked  and  splendour  it  were  hard  to  tell : — 
Amidst  thy  fairy  vistas,  courts,  and  halls 
To  ramble,  is  a  feast  that  never  palls. 

Hark !  do  I  dream  ;  or  are  mine  ears  become 

The  fools  of  Mother  senses  ? — Startling  night 
Howls  the  harsh  bagpipe,  like  the  thrilling  hum 

Of  Benshee — dreud  and  death -forboding  sprite! 
By  all  that's  savage,  Tan  himself  is  comet 

To  scare  our  "  virgins" — all  in  hair  bedight! 
Do,  Phu;bus,  send  tins  satyr  a  subptena, 
Or  brain  him  with  his  Calabrese  "  AvGna. 

Woody  Aricia !  eighteen  hundred  years 

(Or  thereabouts)  ago,  thou  didst  w  receive"  § 
A  wag  named  Horace  ;  and,  as  it  appears, 

Thy  fare  was  not  pre-eminent.    I  grieve, 
That  of  thine  old  infirmity  some  fears 

Thy  merits  of  a  night's  sojourn  bereave. 

  ■  ■■  ■ — — — —  — 

.  .  •  /\ 

•  CampidogKo;  a  corruption  of  Capitolium,  the  Capitol.  From  the  lofty  belfry  of 
the  modern  "  Senator's  Palace,"  usurping  this  venerable  site,  is  obtained  a  most  com- 
manding and"  interesting  view  of  Home. 

t  The  bronze  toes  of  the  Saint's  prominent  foot  are  actually  worn  to  a  stomp  by  the 
mattxkl  kisses  of  idolatry  l-^uery,  should  not  lovers  take  warning,  and  use  anti- 

attritiou  1  .        . .  j 

t  Towards  Christmas  groups  of  Cajabrian  mountaineers,  clad  in  shot-p-skius,  aimea 
with  unwieldly  bagpipes,  ami  grotesque  in  the  extreme,  infest  Naples  aad  Home,  sere- 
nading, night  and  day,  the  local  shrines  of  the  "  Sautisoima  \  cr-iiu-,    and  dancing 
"  FesceniuW'  in  the  streets  ;  they  seemed  part  and  parrel  of  a  Dutch  u  aldu^ 
i  "  Lgressuin  magna  me  exeepit  Alicia  Roma— hcspilto  modtco.    llor.  Sat.  o,  lib.  i. 


t 
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We  pushed  along,  resolved  to  (though  'twas  late)  try 
To  sup  and  sleep  that  evening  at  Velletri. 

It  is  the  vintage,*  and  a  heydey  scene : 
Grapes  borne  in  triumph  'midst  a  Withe  escort 

Of  gypsies  all  on  lire,  as  if  they 'd  been 
Steeped  in  their  own  volcanoes ;  and  they  sport 

Their  "  festa"  trappings.    Wliat  can  women  mean 
By  trussing  out  their  persons  in  this  sort  ? — 

Venus  Callipyga  did  not  impart 

A  sense  of  size  but  beauty  in  the  part ! 

Velletri  blooms  above  the  wilderness, 

Prankt  in  her  vineyards  and  her  gardens  fair ; 

The  ridge  of  Alba,  like  an  oasis, 

Emerging  from  the  marsh  and  level  bare 

In  bold  and  bowery  contrast. — Heaven  bless 
The  Pope  and  Secretary,  by  whose  care 

We're  civilly  provided  with  dragoons 

To  lead  us  'gainst  the  antipope  Maroons  1 1 

The  saffron  dawn — but  stay,  that 's  too  sublime— 
I  only  meant,  that  as  the  daylight  grew, — 

(Mem. — Wc  had  beat  the  generate  what  time 
Bold  chanticleer  his  matin  bugle  blew,) 

And  gleamed,  like  glory,  on  our  escort  prime, 
I  marked  their  martial  helmets,  as  they  drew 

Their  antique  outline  on  the  glimmering  sky, 

And  dreamed  of  legions,  Home,  and  chivalry. 

It  pleaseth  squeamish  travellers,  and  the  band 
"  Servum  Peeus"  yclept,  to  argue  that 

Of  all  this  now-and-then  obnoxious  land 
The  horridest  portion  is  the  Pontine  Flat, 

For  pest,  and  bog,  and  buffalo,  and  brigand. 
There's  nothing  sure  till  demonstration :— at 

Traxina,J  shining  o'er  the  shining  sea, 

I  proved  their  fears  were  phantoms — Q.  E.  D. 

In  fact,  the  trip  was  charming  1  beautiful 

The  morn,  and  balmy — dew-bespangled  too ; 
Canals  with  gentle  current,  clear  and  full, 
Flowed  with  our  route,  a  shady  avenue ; 
Flowers  decked  their  banks;  and  vines  all  fanciful 

Peeped  through  the  fig  or  round  the  willow  grew  : 
In  short,  'twas  an  agreeable  surprise- 
Except  the  people's  hue  and  hollow  eyes ! 

Hail,  citron-groves  of  Fondi  !  and  thy  shore 
Romantic  Mola !    On  the  Forroian  wreck 


•  The  wine  of  Velletri,  of  a  rough  quality  and  name  body,  is  amongst  the  most 
esteemed  of  the  Domain  of  St.  Peter. 

t  The  region  of  brigands  commences  at  Velletri,  and  travellers  continue  nervous  till 
they  reach  Moladi  Gaeta.  An  order  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  obtains  an 
escort  of  dragoon*,  relieved  at  each  post. 

t  The  Greek  appellation  ;  whence  Terracma — the  quondam  Anxur  of  the  Volsci. 
"  late  eandentibus  suxis." 
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Arose  the  "  Villa,***  named  from  trim  of  yore. 

Here,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  my  nock, 
The  sea-washed  scraps  I  scrambled  to  explore  : 

Yet  of  this  loved  retreat  how  taint  a  speck 
Survives  the  patriot  sage,  whose  epitaph 
Mocks  the  brief  record  of  a  cenotaph ! 

A  charmed  region  this— and  quite  exotic ! 

With  more  of  the  East  than  North  in  its  productions  . 
Aloe,  palm,  citron,  fig,  land  and  aquatic 

Plants,  ruins,  and  reticular  constructions  ;f 
Lentisk  and  laurel,  myrtles  ♦  and  maid*)  erotic. 

I  can't  say  much  for  Capua's  §  seductions. 
If  Annibal  had  stopped  till  Eighteen  Hundred, 
He  might  have  missed  the  rock  on  which  he  blundered. 

[To  be  continued.] 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sir, — Having  observed  in  the  last  Number  of  your  highly  useful  and  enter- 
taining Journal,  an  exceedingly  well  written  article  upon  "  Military  Survey- 
ing," I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered  presumptuous  in  offering  my  humble 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  general  remarks  therein  made  in  regard  to  the  "  rapid 
and  extraordinary  improvement  that  has  been  effected  in  our  service  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  in  the  delineation  of  ground  for  tactical  purposes  or  in  ex- 
pressing the  great  satisfaction  I  felt  in  the  perusal  of  so  complete  an  exposition 
of  the  absurdity  of  mixing  up  with  this  peculiar  style  of  drawing,  any  theory  of 
either  a  vertical  or  an  oblique  illumination,  in  preference  to  the  very  simple 
principle  of  the  mode  adopted  by  our  draughtsman,  of  expressing  relative  steep- 
ness of  ground,  by  a  corresponding  relative  intensity  of  shade.  But  there  is 
one  part  of  that  article  upon  which  I  feel  anxious  to  make  some  remark.  It  is 
that  wherein  the  writer,  adverting  to  the  merits  of  our  "  national  style  of  mili- 
tary drawing,"  observes : — 

"  When  its  principles  are  strictly  enforced,  it  presents  a  happy  medium  between  that 
which  wantons  in  the  picturesque,  and  the  craM>ed  and  unmanageable  hieroglyphics  of 
the  new  German  system.  Into  the  merits  of  this  last  style,  which  was  invented  by  the 
late  Major  Lehmann,  of  the  Saxon  army,  and  introduced  to  the  British  military  world 
by  the  able  and  ingenious  illustrations  of  Lieut.  Si  born,  we  shall  not  at  present  enter, 
farther  than  to  declare,  with  all  deference  to  better  judgments,  our  conviction  that,  if 
ever  it  should  be  introduced  in  our  service,  it  will  Ik;  found  utterly  inapplicable  to  gene- 
ral practice.  It  gives  for  every  angle  of  elevation  an  express  delineation  by  the  com- 
parative thickness  and  distance  of  black  pen  strokes,  and  thus  professes  to  determine 
every  degree  of  ascent  with  mathematical  precision.    But  the  time  requisite  for  attain- 


*  The  inn,  so  beautifully  situated  on  the  supposed  site  of  Cicero's  Formianum,  is 
named  "  La  Villa  di  Cicerone."  A  picturesque  ruin  at  a  short  distance,  adjoining  the 
road  from  Rome,  passes  for  the  cenotaph  erected  on  the  scene  of  the  philosopher's 
immolation. 

t  Remains  in  the  "  opus  reticulatum,"  or  network  style  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

X  Cum  multus  aliis — locust,  laurestinus,  arbutus,  geranium,  olive,  rosemary,  with 
flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  in  profusion. 

$  The  site  of  old  Capua  is  distant  from  the  new  rather  more  man  a  mile  on  the  cross- 
road to  Caserta.  There  arc  few  traces  of  that  bewitching  city,  besides  tixeAmphitkeaire, 
of  which  the  remains,  though  ruinous  in  the  last  degree,  still  attest  the  magnificence. 
It  resembles  the  Colosseum  in  its  massive  structure:  the  huge  blocks  of  free-stone, 
tumbled  and  strewn  about,  prove  the  solidity  of  its  materials  and  the  power  of  time. 
Peasants  were  cultivating  its  arena,  covered  with  a  deep  soil ;  and  I  purchased  several 
genuine  coins  dug  out  by  them  on  the  spot.  This  ruin  appears  more  ancient  than  the 
Flavian. 
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ing  this  needless  exactitude,  must  put  the  endeavour  to  accomplish  it  quite  out  of  the 
question  in  the  field;  the  care  required  f*r  preserving  the  uniform  thickness  of  the 
strokes  in  the  same,  slope,  the  difficulty  of  rendering  their  variation,  when  desired,  dis- 
tinct and  expressive  in  a  rough  sketch,  and  the  labour  requisite  even  to  read  a  plan  of 
the  kind,  should  surely  all  be  received  as  conclusive  arguments  against  the  practical 
utility  of  the  method." 

Now,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  above,  that  I  am  decidedly  an  advocate  for 
the  adoption  in  this  country  of  "  the  crabbed  and  unmanageable  hieroglyphics 
of  the  new  German  system,"  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  work  to  which  al- 
lusion is  here  made,  was  published  by  me  nearly  qewn  year*  ago,  under  the 
title  of  "  Instructions  for  Civil  and  Military  Surveyors  in  Topographical  Plan 
Drawing,  founded  upon  the  system  of  John  George  Lehmani!,"  &c. ;  but  that 
scarcely  fifteen  months  have  elapsed  since  I  published  "  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Topographical  Surveying  and  Drawiug,"  in  which  Major  JLelimatm's  system, 
as  well  as  those  more  recently  established  on  the  continent,  arc  totaliy  rejected, 
upon  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  those  urged  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question.  In  support  of  my  assertion,  I  extract  the  following  passages  from 
my  work : — 

««  The  improvement  which  the  author  proposes  in  the  delineation  of  ground,  and 
which  consists  in  introducing  a  few  horizontal  lines  or  sections at  certain  vertical  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  with  a  ready  and  easy  method  of  tracing  them  on  the  survey 
sheet*  and  in  laying  down  an  extremely  simple  rule  by  which  the  inequalities  of  surface 
may  be  most  satisfactorily  expressed,  has  induced  him  to  supersede  by  the  present  work, 
the  one  which  he  published  a  few  years  ago,  containing  *  Instructions  iu  Topographi- 
cal Plan  Drawing,'  founded  upon  a  foreign  system,  the  general  adoption  of  which 
would  require  a  complete  alteration,  both  in  the  execution  and  reading  of  typographical 
plans,  from  the  usual  methods  practised  in  this  country  ;  whereas,  the  improved  Bri- 
tish system  now  submitted  to  the  public,  and  which  exacts  no  change  in  the  principles 
upon  which  the  shading  of  ground  is  at  present  regulated,  will,  he  trusts,  be  found  far 
superior  in  practice,  and  much  more  generally  useful." — Preface,  p.  vii — rx. 

"  On  the  Continent,  and  more  particularly  in  Germany,  systems  of  reprinting 
ground  have  been  adopted,  in  which  every  degTee  of  inclination  of  a  declivity  is  ex- 
pressed upon  a  plan  with  great  mathematical  precision,  by  means  of  certain  proportions 
observed  between  the  distances  of  the  shading  lines  from  one  another,  or  between  the 
thickness  of  each  shading  line  and  its  adjoining  white  space,  or  by  means  of  a  certain 
length  given  to  the  shading  lines.  These  systems,  however  perfect  and  Uautitul  in 
theory,  are  by  no  means  readily  reduced  to  practice  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  require  from 
the  draughtsman  the  utmost  nicety  in  the  estimation  of  minute  proportions,  and  entail 
upon  the  surveyor  a  vast  deal  of  labour  and  inconvenience." — p.  61. 

Having  thus  far  obtruded  myself  on  your  notice,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
state,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  circumstances  which  suggested  the  idea 
of  my  last  work  on  this  subject,  and  the  professed  object  of  its  publication. 

W  ithin  three  or  four  years  after  the  publication  of  my  first  work,  I  became 
fully  convinced,  both  from  the  opinions  of  eminent  judges,  and  from  the  natu- 
ral repugnance  evinced  at  the  idea  of  suddenly  abandoning  an  extremely  easy, 
though  certainly  a  vague  and  undefined,  mode  of  plan  drawing,  for  a  minute 
and  elaborate  system,  of  the  utter  futility  of  an  attempt  to  induce  the  adoption 
in  this  country  of  any  of  the  foreign  systems  of  expressing  ground,  which,  how- 
ever perfect  in  all  their  details,  are  exceedingly  laborious,  tedious,  and  scrupu- 
lously minute ;  and  resolved  to  devote  myself  to  an  atteutive  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  view  to  devise  some  method  by  which  we  might  be  enabled,  if  jws- 
sible,  to  give  to  our  topographical  plans  all  the  information  afforded  by  even 
the  most  perfect  of  the  continental  systems,  unaccompanied  by  those  disadvan- 
tages with  which  the  latter  are  still  inseparably  connected. 

The  public  will  be  best  able  to  judge  from  my  kvt  published  work,  to  what 
extent  I  have  succeeded  in  these,  my  humble,  but  indefatigable  endeavours.  I 
have  required  no  change  whau  ver  in  our  national  nnnle  of  expressing  ground, 
and  the.  only  vixUde  difference  between  our  old  plans  and  those  which  1  have 
proposed  as  an  improvement,  consists  in  a  few  doited  horizontal  lines,  at  equal 
vertical  distances,  being  traced  over  the  drawing.    It  is  by  means  of  these 
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Hotted  lines  that  a  plan  is  made  to  give  all  the  information  which  is  afforded  by 
any  of  those  foreign  systems  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  shows,  at  once,  both 
the  positive  and  relative  heights  of  all  points,  and  the  inclination  of  the  ground 
may  be  ascertained,  if  required,  independently  of  the  degTee  of  shade  by  which 
the  draughtsman  has  chosen  to  express  it.  Such  a  plan  admits  of  accurate  sec- 
tions being  drawn  in  any  direction,  and  so  complete  is  the  information  it  con- 
veys, that  it  enables  any  one  to  construct,  even  from  its  outline,  a  perfectly  cor- 
rect model  of  the  country  represented. 

It  will  probably  be  asked  in  what  manner  those  dotted  lines  are  determined  ; 
for  the  idea  must  naturally  suggest  itself  to  many  persons,  that  equidistant  hori- 
zontals or  levels,  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  extremely  tedious  and  labo- 
rious operations.    Now,  this  extreme  tediousness  and  labour,  which  form  part 
and  parcel  of  Uiose  perfect  systems  at  present  practised  in  France  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, I  have  succeeded  in  removing  most  completely ;  and  it  is  the  securing 
of  this  decided  advantage  which  constitutes  the  main  point  of  the  improvement 
I  have  proposed.    I  do  not  require  in  the  surveying  operations,  the  construction 
of  a  single  horizontal  line  or  level ;  nor  any  deviation  from  the  procedure  com- 
monly adopted  by  surveyors,  except  inone  important  particular,  namely,  that  infill- 
ing up,  by  aid  of  the  plane  table,  the  detail  within  the  triangles  formed  by  the  points 
obtained  in  the  primary  and  secondary  triangulations,  (or  independently  of  any 
such  points  when  die  survey  is  of  a  trifling  extent,)  the  height  and  the  position 
of  every  object  are  determined  simultaneously.    This  process  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely simple  by  an  improvement  in  the  index  of  the  plane  table,  which  en- 
ables the  surveyor,  when  drawing  a  line  of  sight  to  determine  the  position  of 
any  point  or  object,  to  ascertain  its  height  above,  or  its  depth  below,  his  station, 
by  merely  multiplying  two  numbers  together.    No  angular  measurement  is  ne- 
cessary, and,  consequently,  no  logarithmic  calculation,  but,  as  already  stated, 
all  that  is  reouired  fortius  purpose,  is  the  simple  multiplication  of  two  numbers 
together.    All  points  having,  in  this  manner,  their  altitudes  respectively  attach- 
ed to  them  in  tne  survey  sheet,  they  afford  sufficient  data  for  the  tracing  of  lines 
representing  equidistant  horizontal  sections,  either  by  the  eye,  or,  if  requisite, 
by  one  of  the  more  accurate  methods  which  are  fully  explaiued  in  my  work. 

This  improvement,  of  which  I  have  now  given  you  a  faint  outline,  is  so  extiemely 
simple  in  execution,  and  so  easily  comprehended,  that  I  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  considering  a  topographical  plan  imperfect  which  does  not  afford  that  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  country  it  represents,  whereby  any  person  is  enabled,  if 
lie  wishes,  to  construct  its  correct  model ;  a  consideration  which  has  induced 
me  to  accompany  my  work  with  *  Instructions  in  Topographical  Modelling." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  my  improvements  have  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  Military  Sketching,  but  refer  entirely  to  Topographical  Plan 
Drawing  and  Surveying,  including,  of  course,  Military  Surveying,  which,  in 
fact,  differs  only  from  the  latter,  in  so  f;ir,  that  it  is  either  undertaken  from  some 
avowed  military  puqx>sc,  or  receives  that  denomination  merely  from  its  execu- 
tion being  confided  to  military  individuals. 

I  trust  that  what  I  have  stated  will  more  than  suffice  to  show  that,  instead  of 
advocating  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  foreign  systems,  my  object  has  been,  on 
the  contrary,  to  deprecate  such  an  attempt,  by  proving  the  derided  superiority 
which  our  own  national  system  of  Topographical  Plan  Drawing  and  Surveying 
must  possess  over  every  other,  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  an  extremely 
simple  arrangement,  which  has  the  great  advantage  of  exacting  no  change  what- 
ever in  our  peculiar  style  of  expressing  the  features  of  ground,  nor  any  depar- 
ture from  the  generally  adopted  practice  of  surveying,  beyond  what  is  conse- 
quent upon  a  very  simple  but  important  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the 
index  of  the  plane  table,  the  advantages  of  which  I  have  already,  in  some  de- 
gree, explained. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  Si  born, 

Dublin,  March  5th,  1829.  lieut.  and  Assist.  Mil.  Secretary 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sir, — Having  carefully  perused  the  various  changes  specified  in  the  articles 
of  military  dress  and  appointments,  (dated  Horse  Guards,  10th  Feb.,  1829,) 
and  approved  by  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  I  beg  leave,  through  the  medium 
of  your  excellent  publication,  to  suggest  an  addition  to  the  undress  blue  coat  of 
infantry  officers,  which,  in  my  opinion,  as  an  humble  individual,  must  be  con- 
sidered an  improvement,  and,  perhaps,  might  attract  the  consideration  of  the 
high  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

I  should  propose  that  officers  of  infantry,  in  lieu  of  the  present  small  piece  of 
gold  or  silver  cord  worn  on  the  shoulders,  (which  is  certainly  any  tiling  but  or- 
namental,) might  he  permitted  to  adopt  a  pair  of  solid  crescents,  gilt  or  silver, 
corresponding  with  the  lace  or  embroidery  of  their  respective  corps,  and  similar, 
in  some  degree,  to  those  at  present  worn  by  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers ;  ami,  that 
fusilier  and  light  infantry  regiments  wear  on  the  strap  of  those  crescents,  the  for- 
mer a  grenade,  and  the  latter  a  bugle,  to  mark  the  distinction.  General  officers, 
substituting  the  device,  sword  and  baton. 

If  blue  coats  are  intended  to  be  worn  in  the  field,  the  straps  of  the  crescents 
might  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  enabled  to  resist  the  cut  of  a  sabre,  whilst 
it  would  give  to  the  officer  a  more  dressy,  finished,  and  soldier-like  appearance, 
and  utility  combined,  with  very  trifling  additional  expense. 

Hy  giving  this  insertion  in  the  United  Service  Journal,  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

London,  15th  March,  1829.  Sir,  yours,  *c.       K.  *C.  B. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sib, — The  utility  of  Club-houses  to  the  United  Services  it  is  not  necessary  to 
expatiate  on.  There  are  now  on  the  lists  for  admission,  five  hundred  candi- 
dates for  the  Senior,  and  two  hundred  for  the  Junior  Club  House,*  ami  it  will 
be  many  years  before  there  will  be  sufficient  vacancies  to  admit  these  number*. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  officers  that  a  third  Club  might  be  establish*!, 
which  would  tend  much  *o  trie  respectability  and  comfort  of  the  services,  us,  if 
formed  on  the  plan  of  the  parent  Club,  the  hundreds  now  waiting  for  admission 
would  be  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  it.  I  imagine  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  warmly  entered  into,  if  due  publicity  was  given  to  it,  which  I  shall 
feel  obliged  at  your  doing. 

It  is  an  universal  complaint  thai  sufficient  publicity  was  not  given  respecting 
the  formation  of  the  Junior  Service  Club.  Many  regiments  on  foreign  stations 
knew  nothing  of  it  until  it  had  been  formed,  and  when  it  was  too  late  to  become 
members.  I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

Feb.  20th,  lfi29  Ax  Office*  on  full-pay. 

*  The  Actual  number  of  candidates  fur  adtuis&on  to  the  two  Clubs  are,  for  the  Senior 
1279,  for  the  Junior  290. 

Without  moaning  to  trench  on  the  established  clubs,  or  to  interfere  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  writer,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  some  regular  Association  or 
It.  M.  Coi.i.mjk  Mi  n,  including  both  departments,  by  which  the  members  who  might 
enrol  their  names  should  be  enabled  to  meet,  and  dine  together  at  stated  period*— to  re- 
new early  ties,  chat  over  old  scenes  and  times,  fight  batiks  over  again,  and  socially 
interehauge  the  results  of  professional  tt.xperienco  aud  diversified  adwnturc.  Without 
anything  insidious  in  its  nature,  such  a  rcnAetvout  would  serve  to  commemorate  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  useful  national  institutions  ever  founded — to  foster  and  extend 
that  npnt  de  mitier,  whir  h  is  the  soul  of  the  services,  and  to  connect  marry  kindred 
minds,  whose  union  might  prove  as  advantageous  to  their  profession,  a*  delightnd  u>  the 
individuals. 

We  should  hope  it  might  be  favoured  by  the  sanction  and  fellowship  of  the  distin- 
guished commissioners  and  chiefs  of  lh"  KoyaJ  Military  Collejje.  A  trifling  subscrip- 
tion, (supiwse  a  couple  of  guineas  an:,'.:  .lly,  or  less,)  would  suffice  to  secure  a  perma- 
nent place  of  meeting,  with  the  usual  ptusa  tempo  provision  for  the  lounger. 

Wv  throw  out  our  suggestion,  and  recommend  it  to  the  Alumni  of  our  martial  Alma 
\taUr~.-~Kv. 
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CONFAB. 

Pall  Molly  near  the  Ordnance—  Wind  AT  J?,  by  Et  and  blowing  great  guns— 
cloud*  ef  duel  serving  for  smoke — gangs  of  women  scudding  under  bare 
jx>k# — amongst  whom  Miles  Mix  den  threads  his  wag  thoughtfully,  ac- 
costed t/y  Hector  Pry. 

Hector. — How  now,  Miles,  nipt  by  the  north-easter?  If  Aquilo 
be  "  Lord  of  the  throbbing  brow,"  thou  art  kiiight  paramount  of  the 
rueful  countenance. 

Milcs^-Y  es,  yes,  Hector ;  the  buffets  of  outrageous  fortune  sap  a 
veteran's  outworks,  and  expose  the  body  of  the  place  to  the  inroads  of 
the  enemy  ;  this  lethal  blast  more  biting  than  the  Bise,  more  pestilent 
than  the  Simoom,  has  taken  me  by  storm.  But  let  us  move  to  the 
Club. 

Hector. — Allous — Who  can  escape  Acof-free,  since  the  fifth  element 
— the  Pulvisculum  Mac-adamicum,  more  subtle  and  j>ervading  than  all, 
lias  been  dragged  from  its  concealing  continents,  and  let  loose  upon  our 
highways.  44  My  eye!"  (to  say  nothing  of  "  Betty  Martin")  is  now 
in  keeping ;  no  trade  thrives  like  that  of  Alexander  the  little,  and 
even  lovers  have  become  eye-sores  to  each  other. 

Miles. — Hector,  you  "  fool  me  to  my  bent."  1  endure,  nay,  like 
your  rattle,  though  some  of  our  "  crassi  Bceoti"  would  clip  colloquial 
language  of  its  play,  and,  like  the  fabled  Hog,  crush  the  flowers  to 
grub  tlie  roots. 

Ht  xtor. — There  is  a  special  currency  for  the  dull,  a  conventional 
rule  and  plummet  concern,  which  is  quite  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
those  who  never  draw  an  intellectual  bill  at  sight.  But  here  comes 
Brace,  working  against  wind  and  dust. 

Brace. — Ha,  ha !  got  within  hail  at  last !  close  hauled,  you  see,  like 
a  cutter  in  the  wind's  eye — shipped  oceans  of  Mac  Adam  over  the 
bows  ;  (dusting  the  lappcls  of  his  coat;)  but  you  look  rather  blue,  Miles. 
Hosa  si  dice  ai  nuovo  ? — do  you  like  my  Tuscan,  gents  ? 

Hector, — It  may  pass;  {They  enter  the  Club,  and  group  in  a  corner 
of  the  Salon,)  touching  your  query,  Frank,— if  the  cardinal  points  have 
combined  to  form  the  word  nkws,  they  have  for  the  present  quitted 
the  antipodes  to  concentrate  at  St.  Stephen's.  I  heartily  wish  the 
"  all  absorbing"  question  were  defunct  and  4<  in  pace !"  Every  other 
concern  of  life  is  sucked  into  the  whirl  and  vanishes  in  gvrgite  xasto. 
Trade,  like  thought,  is  al  a  stand ;  even  Howell  and  James  are 
deserted,  while  husbands  clutch  their  purses  and  exult. 

Miles — Hector,  mine  antient,  you  are  treading  on  tabooed  ground. 

Hector. — I  know  it ;  and  disclaim  any  intention  of  approaching  the 
question  controversially.  In  fact,  the  weary  Belligerents  fly  to  thk 
journal  for  relief;  it  affords  the  only — positively  the  only  neutral 
ground,  where  they  may  fling  aside  polemics,  and  meet,  like  English 
and  French  after  many  a  hard  fought  day,  to  drink  at  the  same  fresh 
stream,  and  slake  their  animosities.  E.  G. — What  do  you  think  I  saw 
just  now  in  crossing  the  Park  ? 

Miles. — I  am  a  dull  "  guesser ;"  expound. 
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Hector. — I  popped  upon  Lord  Bldou  and  O'Connel  snugly  seated 
on  a  bench,  solacing  themselves  with  our  last  Number. 

Brace. — Come,  come,  Heck,  tell  that  to  the  marines. 

Miles. — I  am  not  sure  the  sailors  may  not  believe  it.  Prank ;  you  're 
serious,  Hector? 

Hector. — Positive ;  there  sat  the  old  Chancellor,  with  the  book  in 
his  hand,  his  knees  close,  and  his  legs  perpendicular  ;  while  Dan,  with 
one  factions  leg  flung  across  the  other,  hjs  right  arm  thrown  carelessly 
and  somewhat  familiarly  over  his  neighbour's  shoulder,  read  out  of 
the  same  leaf;  the  broad  "  xanthous"  phiz  of  the  Milesian  being 
brought  nearly  in  contact  with  the  sagacious  and  "  melanic"  visage  of 
the  venerable  Antipope.  There  was  a  twitch,  however,  at  the  corner 
of  the  mouth,  and  an  oblique  scintillation  of  the  hawks  eye,  which  con- 
vinced me  the  latter  felt  inwardly  pretty  much  like  Nicol  Jarvie  in 
the  loving  gripe  of  Helen  Macgregor.  I  wish  Cruikshank  had  seen 
them  ! 

Miles — Could  you  discover  what  they  were  reading  ? 

Hector. — Yes ;  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  Dan  expressed  some  sur- 
prize that  Dr.  Curtis  had  not  been  introduced. 

Miles. — I  remember  him  well ;  he  showed  me  the  lions  of  his  col- 
lege at  Salamanca ;  a  pleasant  and  polite  man,  with,  apparently,  little 
of  the  Jesuit  about  him  ;  but  ue  have  nothing  to  do  with  priestcraft. 
In  the  sehvicks  we  never  concern  ourselves  as  to  the  creed  of  a  com- 
rade, if  he  be  in  other  respects  qualified  and  estimable.  Ours  is  the 
true  church  militant, — the  wide  world  is  our  temple  ;  no  sectarian  bit- 
terness nor  worthless  disputations  perpetuate  dissension  in  our  ranks ; 
the  visionary  shadowings  of  sects  and  schools  vanish  before  a  palpable 
and  common  danger,  and  the  involuntary  aspiration  of  the  battle-braving 
man  is  not  the  less  effective  for  its  informal  sincerity.  There  is,  I 
think,  something  more  than  commonly  impressive  in  our  simple  rite 
performed  to  a  square  of  troops  in  the  field,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  man 
of  war.  'Tis  a  study  to  mark  the  unaffected  and  manly  serious- 
ness of  those  "  dugs  of  war/'  their  exact  order  and  perfect  silence, 
the  repose  of  their  bright  and  death-fraught  arms,  and  their  proud 
banners  silently  humbled  to  "  the  God  of  Battles nor  must  we  for- 
get the  stirring  effect  of  a  military  band  tuned  to  a  sacred  strain,  and 
shedding  upon  stern  hearts  the  deep  and  mellow  charm  no  other  music 
sways. 

Brace.— I  hope  "  Parson  Smith  "  hasn't  got  to  windward  of  you, 
Miles? 

Miles. — fro,  Frank*  we  sail  on  different  tacks.  These  meddling 
fanatics  are  bad  pilots  to  the  thorough-bred  and  thorough-going  tar, 
prone  as  he  is,  in  the  midst  of  his  reckless  eccentricity,  to  superstitious 
influences,  which  render  him  an  easy  prey  to  Cantwells.  It  is  quite 
as  expedient  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  religion  as  to  supply  its 
want  in  the  services. 

Hector. — Our  career  is  altogether  moving,  but  its  finale  most  so. 
What  say  you,  Miles,  to  the  soldier's  funeral  ? 

Miles  '— -It  is  a  test  of  the  involuntary  sympathy  felt  for  the  mem- 
bers of  our  eventful  and  romantic  calling.  I  never  saw  it  fail  to  excite 
even  the  rudest  natures.  In  truth,  there  is  more  pathos  in  the  dull  tap 
of  the  muffled  drum,  the  wail  of  the  bugle,  the  chivalric  insignia  of  the 
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living  strewing  the  pel]  of  the  dead,  the  disconsolate  gait  and  monrniu.: 
trappings  of  the  charger,  and  the  reversed  arms  and  solemn  tramp  of 
the  firing  party,  than  in  the  most  elaborate  efforts  of  poetry  or  painting. 

Ilrrt'H :—\\ 'ill  you  not  except  the  "  Burial  of  Moore  ?" 

Miles. — No;  though  an  exquisite  representation  of  a  reality  most 
affecting,  perhaps  sublime. 

Brace. — Miles,  that  brings  us  back  to  "  lang  svne."  Do  you  re- 
member, old  boy,  when  we  took  you  on  board  the  Barfleur,  in  the  Bay  of 
Corunna,  after  making  the  round  of  the  fleet,  and  running  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  French  battery  ?  They  all  turned  you  drift  but  the  old  Bar- 
fleur, didn't  they  ? 

Miles. — They  did,  my  dear  Frank,  and  you  took  us  in  ;  mcminisse 
juyai ;  'twas  the  evening  of  the  17th.  We  were  the  last  boat,  and 
tried  the  Norge,  Victory,  and  Elisabeth,  iu  succession  ;  all  full,  scarce- 
ly standing  room  for  the  crowd.  You  know  the  transports  had  cut 
and  run  when  the  French  guns  opened.  By  the  bye,  how  cleverly  the 
Elizabeth  warped  her  broadside  round,  as  she  lay"  inside  the  Castle  of 
St.  Antonio,  and  silenced  their  battery  in  the  morning. 

Brace. — Ay,  how  the  sojers  cheered  when  they  saw  how  she  han- 
dled her  bull-dogs !    But  fire  away,  Miles,  with  your  story. 

Miles. — W e  had  then  no  resource  but  the  Barfleur ;  she  was  our 
forlorn-hope,  and  we  pulled  alongside.  "  No  room,  Sir;  can't  take 
you  in,"  growled  an  authoritative  voice,  and  bending  our  heads  as  far 
back  as  the  vertebrae  would  permit,  the  speaker,  a  punchy-looking  per- 
sonage with  a  brace  of  swabs,  was  revealed  to  us.  We  remonstrated, 
explaining  our  rejection  by  the  other  three  ships,  (all  that  remained  of 
the  fleet  in  the  bay,)  and  that  we  had  no  alternative,  if  refused  here, 
but  to  land  again,  and  be  shot  or  taken  ;  hut  we  pleaded  in  vain  ; 
judge  then  our  relief,  when  we  discerned  another  officer  of  manly  and 
veteran  presence,  and  apparently  superior  authority,  standing  at  the 
gang-way,  and  heard  him  earnestly  exclaim,  "  Take  them  on  board, 
Sir ;  take  them  on  board. — Step  up,  my  brave  friends ; — stand  by 
there."  We  needed  not  a  second  summons,  but  springing  up  the  ship's 
immense  side,  found  ourselves  on  the  deck  of  a  first-rate,  crowded  with 
our  ragged  and  weather-beaten  comrades,  with  whom  the  Blues  were 
mingling  and  communing  in  the  generous  spirit  of  sympathising  and 
hospitable  brotherhood.  The  chief  who,  with  his  survivbi"  hand,  wel- 
comed us  in  our  extremity  to  a  "  floating  citadel"  of  our  country,  was 
— Sir  Samuel  Hood.  The  subordinate  who  would  have  parted  us  from 
our  last  anchor  was  his  Captain — Samuel  Hood  Lindsay  ! 

Brace. — You  caught  a  Tartar  there,  Miles,  but  he's  gone  to  Davy 
Jones,  and  a  precious  prize  Davy  has  got  of  him.  The  44  sweet  little 
cherubs"  threw  him  overboard  ;  but  the  dead  tell  no  tales,  and  I  shan't 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  a  ghost.  You  recollect,  Miles,  how  your 
eyes  glistened,  when  we  took  you  down  to  the  ward-room  and  you 
saw  a  regular-bred  dinner;  you  ate  like  a  shark. 

Miles. — No  wonder,  Frank,  after  starving  for  a  month.  I  was  eaten 
instead  of  eating — you  understand ;  my  first  approach  to  a  meal  was 
a  small  brown  loaf  which  my  servant  had  foraged,  and  shared  with  me 
as  we  sat  side  by  side  on  the  step  of  a  door  at  Betanzos.  Misery  makes 
us  acquainted  with  strange  messmates. 

Ilxwe. — Including  us,  Miles? 
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Miles. — No,  no,  Brace ;  your's  was  a  very  gentlemanly  set  out ? 
manna  in  the  wilderness  to  famishing  men.  If  I  ever  forget  your  hos- 
pitality, the  cordial,  anxious,  in  short,  tom«A  kindness  of  oar  recep- 
tion and  entertainment,  "  perdition  catch  me."  Fortune  is  freakish 
and  blind;  hut  sometimes,  though . unwittingly,  jilts  and  blunders  to 
good  purpose.  The  disastrous  denouement  of  that  expedition  was  the 
dawn  of  that  thorough  understanding  and  mutual  appreciation/ which 
have  led  to  the  complete  union  of  the  services.  The  red  gives  the 
palm  to  the  blue,  the  blue  to  the  red  ;  but  the  blue  must  keep  it,  Frank  ; 
Palmam  meruit.  .  \         »•  •      1  *«•*  f"?  • 

Hector. — I  see  Maginn,  like  every  body  dse,  gives  a  vague  and 
incorrect  version  of  Mackenzie's  death ;  Col.  Mackenzie  of  the  5th. 
Miles,  you  were  there.    1  should  like  to  hear  the  truth. 

Miles. — Jubes  renovare  dolor es  ;  the  facts  certainly  diner  from  the 
meagre  notices  to  which  you  allude,  of  his  fate  and  conduct.    It  was 
one  of  the  evils  (and  not  the  least)  of  that  ill-starred  campaign,  that 
the  precipitation  of  our  movements  and  hasty  embarkation  at  its  close, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  those  in  command  to  do  that  justice  to  indi- 
viduals, for  which,  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  sueh  ample 
grounds  were  presented ; — but  to  my  tale,  since  you  desire  it,  as  far  as 
my  memory  serves.    It  was  on  the  15th  of  Jan.,  the  day  before  the 
battle ;  I  was  in  front  with  the  **  marksmen,"  half  a  mile,  perhaps,  from 
the  position.    Here  there  had  been  warm  work,  though  partial.  In 
the  afternoon  Col.  Mackenzie  rode  down  upon  his  white  charter,  which, 
with  another,  a  coal  black  steed,  he  had  purchased  at  Lisbon  from  Ju- 
not's  stud,  and  intended  as  a  present  to  his  friend  Lord  Charles  Somer- 
set ;  both,  however,  were  slaughtered  on  the  beach.    He  dismounted, 
and  leaving  his  horse,  came  to  me  on  foot.      Don't  you  think,  Min- 
den,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  French  lines,  "  don't  you  think  we  might 
make  a  dash  at  those  two  guns  ?  they  auuoy  the  regiment;"   "  We 
could  try,  Sir."    "  Collect  your  men, — forward."    At  this  time  the 
guns  alluded  to  appeared  unprotected,  except  by  th»  Voltigeurs  before 
us.  A  deep  stream  or  dam,  crossed  by  a  single  plank,  ran  in  our  front ; 
at  the  opposite  side  we  skirmished,  driving  the  French  tirailleurs  across 
some  enclosures.  As  we  advanced  together,  a  Frenchman  was  observed 
to  lire  several  times  deliberately  at  us*  and  seemed  resolved  to  bring 
down  "  one  or  both  of  us."    The  Colonel  took  a  musket,  and  fired  a 
shot  or  two.    I  did  the  same.  We  either  silenced  or  dropped  our  man. 
We  now  approached  a  low  wall  or  boundary,  which  separated  us  from 
the  guns,  and  were  in  the  act  of  making  a  rush  for  them,  when  sud- 
denly a  rolling  tin-  of  musketry  and  yells  opened  on  us  from  a  demi- 
brigade  of  French,  posted  under  cover  of  the  wall ;  it  was  a  ranter,  I 
assure  you,  and  drove  us,  as  if  the  very  air  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
opposition,  helter-skelter,  half-way  down  the  field,  where  we  rallied 
behind  a  sloping  bank,  and  returned  the  compliment  as  well  as  we 
could.    Including  some  parties  of  other  regiments  who  had  joined  us, 
we  could  not  amount  to  one  hundred  men.    Here  we  were  most  awk- 
wardly situated,  to  retreat  tieing  fully  us  perilous  as  to  advance.  At 
length  Mackenzie,  who  continued  standing,  a  complete  target  for  the 
enemy's  shot,  and  laughing  at  our  unexpected  discomfiture,  telling  us 
to  keep  our  ground  if  possible  while  he  brought  up  a  reinforcement, 
deliberately  strode  across  the  field,  amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  for  that 
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purpose.    But  stand  it  we  could  not  long  ;   an  overpowering  force 
pushed  us  back  to  the  rivulet,  and  same  qui  pent  was  the  word.  Here 
I  met  the  Colonel ;  he  ordered  me  to  form  the  men  under  cover,  to 
check  the  French  who  came  on  rapidly  ;  tliev  were  now"  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  stream.    I  stepped  a  few  paces  to  the  rear  forth  is 
purpose,  when  a  grenadier,  in  the  act  of  taking  aim,  dropped  his  piece 
and  exclaimed,  "  The  Colonel's  down,  Sir."  I  ran  up;  he  lav  stretch- 
ed on  his  back  in  the  path ;  his  eyes  closed,  his  lips  livid,  his  limbs 
motionless.    I  saw  no  blood,  nor  wound  ;  mv  heart  swelled,  and  mv 
eves  swam,  for  I  loved  him,  Frank,  like  a  father.  For  a  moment  I  was 
alone  with  him ;  the  French  wore  at  hand,  and  I  strove  to  draw  my 
sabre  ;  it  was  rusted  in  the  scabbard.    At  this  instant  lie  unclosed  his 
eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  me ;  he  seemed  to  comprehend  my  feelings 
and  dilemma,  for  he  muttered,  "  save  yourself."    The  men  now  rushing 
forward  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  while  we  lifted  and  placed 
our  helpless  Colonel  in  a  great  coat.    In  doing  so,  I  unbuckled  his 
waist-belt,  and  discovered  his  wound ;  a  ball  had  entered  liis  side  above 
the  hip,  and  passed  through  his  body  ;  he  bled  inwardly.  Supporting 
his  legs  with  my  sash,  we  bore  him  gently  buck  to  the  lines.    As  I 
turned  to  leave  him,  the  glance  of  his  glazing  eye,  and  the  grasp  of  his 
cold  hand  thrilled  to  my  heart.    I  never  saw' him  more;  he  died  in 
three  hours. 

Hector.— Poor  fellow !  Did  they  give  him  a  soldier's  burial,  Miles  ? 
Yes,  Hector.  He  lies  beside  Moore  and  Anstruther,  on  the 
sea-beaten  rampart  of  Corunna. 

Hector.— -You  were  early  inducted,  Minden,  to  the  rough  side  of 
campaigning  r 

Miles.— All  the  better,  my  friend  ;  no  motto  for  a  soldier  or  a  sailor 
like  "  niior  tn  adversum  ;"  nor  any  better  lesson  for  humanity,  under 
whatever  garb,  than  such  a  campaign ;  in  which  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
life  are  compressed,  and  the  weakness  and  powers  of  the  human  race  are 
epitomized.    The  sooner  the  immortal  motto  yvtSt  ntcwroy  be  practi- 
cally impressed  upon  the  tyro,  the  earlier  will  be  his  proficiency  in 
professional  knowledge  and  worldly  wisdom,  the  one  acquirement  being 
in  fact  of  little  avail  without  the  other.    Fresh  from  onr  military  Alma 
Mater,  I  burst  upon  my  career  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  the 
sanguine  anticipations  of  fancied  qualification  ;  and  often,  when  nearly 
bowed  down  by  weariness  and  want  on  the  snowv  hills  of  Gallicia,  the 
valley  of  Marlow  would  smile  to  my  mind's  eye  in  its  peaceful  beauty, 
and  the  thought  would  cheer  me.  that  I  was  hiit  practising,  in  right  ear' 
nest,  the  lessons  of  soldiering  at  which  I  had  so  lately  played,  and  had 
burned  to  realize. 

Hector.— I  hope,  Miles,  they  don't  meditate  farther  reductions  at 
Sandhurst.  Education  is  now  positively  indispensable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Services.  Our  enemies  in  embryo  are  sedulously  applying 
themselves.  to 

Miles.-—  It  would  be  to  evince  a  carelessness  of  our  military  charac- 
ter and  effectiveness,  foreign,  I  am  convinced,  to  our  enlightened 
rulers,  thus  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  the  tree  of  instruction ;  planted 
with  foresight,  fostered  wisely,  and  flourishing  in  its  growth.  The 
war  ceased,  as  this  noble  institution  verged  to  maturity  •  its  fruits, 
therefore,  are  rather  to  be  gathered  at  a  future  day,  than  to  be  esti- 
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mated  from  actual  produce.  Vet  can  she  already  boast  of  names  not 
unknown  to  literary  fame,  and  giving  earnest  of  the  future.  Fitz- 
clarence,  Procter,  Beamish,  Dumaresq,  Kernel,  and  otuexs,  were  mem- 
bers of  her  departments ;  while  hundreds,  scattered  through  the 
service,  attest  her  competence  to  make  officers. 

Hector. — No  service  in  Europe  is,  I  should  think,  more  admirably 
othcered  tlian  our  artillery  and  engineer  departments.  Officers  more 
conversant  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  arts,  can  scarcely  be 
found. 

Miles. — Probably  not;  and  this  is  chiefly  to.be  ascribed  to  the 
course  of  qualification  prescribed  at  Woolwich,  before  serving  in  either 
department.  But  for  certain  local  advantages  of  practice  which  might 
be  lost  by  removal,  how  advantageously,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
two  branches  might  be  united  in  the  magnificent,  though  now  half- 
tenanted,  establishment  at  Sandhurst,  under  one  superintendence,  at 
less  expense,  and  with  more  unity  as  well  as  community  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Hector. — In  that  ease  it  might,  with  proper  classification,  merit  the 
title  of  the  Royal  Military  University  ;  from  which  the  successful 
eleve  might  bear  away  his  diploma  of  strategy  and  general  knowledge, 
while  the  results  to  the  service  (aud  consequently  to  the  country) 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  consideration  and  competence  of  its 
members.  How  elevating,  as  well  as  due  to  the  officer,  to  be  enabled 
to  hail  his  Alma  Mater  as  on  a  par  with  the  sister,  and  not  more 
national  or  necessary,  institutions  of  Cam  and  Isis. 

Miles.  —  You  plead  and  plan,  Hector,  with  the  zeal  of  a  disciple, 
and  the  ambition  of  a  future  governor.  By  the  bye,  military  govern- 
ments  should  be  held  sacred  as  an  exclusive  compensation  for  service 
and  merit ;  in  fact,  there  is. little  else  to  bestow  in  that  way,  aud  our 
chiefs  should  be  both  tenacious  and  chary  of  them.  In  the  selection 
of  governors  for  the  Royal  Military  College,  at  least,  I  doubt  whether 
even  Joseph  II  umc  could  find  a  Haw; — Hope — Murray — Paget — there's 
a  "  tottle  of  the  whole"  for  you  .'—all  stamped  "  sterling"  by  the  war 
mint. 

Hector. — Le  premier  Roi  fut  un  aoluat  heureux ;  even  in  our  day 
soldiers  have  bandied  crowns — splendid  baubles,  perhaps,  but  le  grand 
jeu  apres  tout—  more  brilliant  appendages  than  an  old  fort,  with  a  daily 
revenue  of  nine  and  sixpence— eh,  Frank  ? 

Brace.—  A  "  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier;"— you  have  mounted 
the  high  horse,  Heck. 

Mile* — Or  knocked  his  head  against  the  wooden  one;  fuimu*  Troes, 
Hector  ;  but  that 's  all  over — "  Imperial  Ca^ar,"  &c-~  the  proverb  is 
somewhat  musty. 

Hector. — I  could  quote  Jomini,  and  nearly  every  able  strategist  or 
publicist,  in  support— 

Miles— Of  an  obvious  truth,  Heck,  that  the  real  strength  of  a  state 
is  involved  in  the  nature  and  efficiency  uf  her  armed  force,  whether 
Naval  or  Military,  or,  as  in  the  case  ot  Great  Britain,  both  ;  and  that 
without  adequate  intelligence,  combination,  and  support,  the  quality 
and  composition  of  these  must  prove  defective  in  those  sudden  crises 
which  menace  nations.  War,  like  time,  was,  in,  and  shall  be — Peace 
is  but  the  dream  of  the  sleeper— the  refreshing  fall  of  Antaeus.  What 
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mortal  in  his  senses  would  lop  off  his  arms  to  inywove  the  security  and 
condition  of  his  body  *  What  statesman  would  not  qualify  himself  for 
bedlam  who,  surrounded  by  the  eternal  and  accumulating  elements  of 
strife,  would  fling  away  the  sword,  strike  his  country's  flag,  and  seek 
to  convert  the  club  of  Hercules  into  a  distaff? 

Bruce. — Miles,  you  are  alarmingly  eloquent,  to-day.  Your  mouth 
is  as  point  blank  as  Paixhun's  bomb-cannon — ripping  and  blowing  up 
the  rotten  hulls  of  the  land  pirates, — your  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  the 
pell,  and  the  pipe,  and  fifty  other  P's.,  with  their  tens  of  thousands 
per  annum,  while  a  gallant  ship's  company  might  be  14  piped"  all  the 
year  round  for  the  money,  and  peril  life  and  limb  to  boot  for  Old 
England ! 

Miles. — Bravo,  Frank  ! — Imust  retort  the  charge  of  extra  eloquence 
upon  you — the  theme  is  catching,  messmate.— Economy,  like  Pistol's 
u  accommodation,"  is  an  excellent  phrase;  but  to  render  it  of  due  avail 
to  the  country,  her  resources,  diverted  from  unworthy  channels,  should 
be  liberally  applied  to  the  augmentation  and  improvement  of  her  real 
strength — her  wooden  walls.  The  tug  of  war  muU  come.  Horn  soon  is 
the  only  question.   The  enemy  should  find  us  at  least  clear  for  action. 

Hector. — Brace,  I  had  no  idea  you  had  been  such  sad  dogs  from  the 
Poop  to  the  Cockpit.    Frank  Mildmay  tells  tales. 

Brace. — What,  the  "  Naval  Officer? "  the  naval  monster,  the  sea- 
serpent  redivivus.  What  could  possess  Marryat  to  caricature  so  out- 
rageously, and  he  himself  a  prime  sailor,  pleasaut  messmate,  and  clever 
fellow  ? 

Miles. — A  Capricch,  I  suppose  ;  an  eccentricity  of  the  Pluma  Ma- 
gister  ;  an  autobiography,  1  conclude  ? 

Brace. — By  no  means,  only  partially  so  ;  but  some  of  the  dr.imati? 
persona?  are  meant  for  full-lengths :  both  the  hero  and  the  matter  are 
in  a  measure  fictitious,  while  the  story  is  shaped  in  the  first  person 
for  effect.  The  vessel  is  privateer-rigged  and  manned,  though  her 
commander  hoists  the  Union. 

Miles. — I  cannot  go  your  lengths,  Frank.  There  is  much  in  nature 
that  appears  unnatural.  Few  have  the  boldness  to  trace  certain  effects 
to  their  causes,  or  to  paint  in  true,  rather  than  conventional,  colours. 
The  Naval  Officer  seems  rather  to  trim  his  sails  and  shape  his  course  in 
the  track  of  the  elder  novelists,  than  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  more  re- 
cent models  ;  and  what  is  there  more  objectionable  in  his  structure  or 
moral  than  in  those  of  Gil  Bias,  Tom  Jones,  Roderick  Random,  el  hoc 
genus  omne  ?  The  book  appears  to  me  such  as  few  debutants  could 
write ;  whether  they  would  if  they  could,  is  another  question ;  and 
mark,  it  is  not  indiscriminate  in  censure,  and,  while  it  satirizes  past 
not  present  abuses,  enhances  the  actual  condition  of  the  Service,  by 
pointing  out  the  blemishes,  now  exploded,  which  once  defaced  it.  We 
must  bear  a  little  rousing  up,  Frank,  on  corrected  foibles,  and  reflect 
that  nothing  short  of  conviction  would  have  drawn  the  lesson  from 
one,  himself  in  the  mess,  and  subject  to  the  recoil  of  his  own  shots. 

Brace. — That  may  be  true  enough,  Miles ;  1  chiefly  object  to  the 
liberties  taken  with  living  characters,  and  the  gratuitous  depreciation 
of  his  own  service.  There  are  plenty  of  censors  ready  to  pry  into  every 
leak  and  H  loose  screw"  of  the  fleet,  without  throwing  tubs  to  the 
whale.    The  fact  is,  that  in  the  Navy  at  the  present  day,  the  danger 
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arises  from  over-reform,  and  or^r-rennement,  especially  of  Jack,  whom 
God  preserve  in  his  proper  shape ! 

Miles.— Amen  !  If  there  be,  as  there  doubtless  are,  portions  of  this 
singular  work  calculated  to  offend  public  taste  or  invade  private  feel- 
ing, I  doubt  not  the  gallant  author  may,  on  reflection,  be  disposed  to 
furnish  some  corrective  for  the  involuntary  mischief. 

Brace.— So  he  ought,  and  let  the  Service  steer  itself;  for  my  part, 
(pulling  a  small  bonk  from  his  packet,  J  I  shall  «  learn  of  the  little  Nau- 
tilus to  sail." 

Hector. — What  have  you  got  there  ;  a  second  Falconer  ?  I  see  it  it 
"  By  a  Sailor,"  with  an  awful  shipwreck,  or  capsize,  as  a  figure-head. 

Brace— Ay,  a  Sailor's  Poem,  the  poetry  not  equal  to  Pope's,  but 
the  idea  a  good  one  ;  fancy  our  man-o'-war's-men  rhyming  their  log, 
and  boxing  the  compass  in  heroics.  Tis  strange  that  Falconer  should 
have  had  no  exclusive  imitators ;  but  we  may  now  look  out  for  poems 
in  the  tarrish  tongue,  as  yet  a  terra  incognita  to  the  Muse :  this,  how- 
ever, is  an  age  of  discovery— the  boatswain's  whistle  shall  give  Jack 
the  time— grog  will  be  his"  Hippocrene— the  Purser  his  Apollo— and 
the  galley  his  garret ! 

Miles  '.— Ross  is  determined  to  leave  no  terra  incognita  on  "Joth^r 
Earth.  I  see  he  means  to  return  to  the  charge,  and  solve  the  North- 
western problem  ri  et  annis.    He  '11  succeed  ? 

Brace.— Ay,  confound  the  fellow  !  Caught  him  yesterday  pbreno- 
logizing  the  after-part  of  my  head,  in  chase  of  his  new  bump. 

Hector.— Groping  for  a  hand-u  organ,"  eh  ?  You  know  you  re  a 
fanatico  per  la  am  sic  a,  Frank.    But  what  of  the  new  bump  ? 

Miles.— Ross  swears  he  has  discovered  a  twenty-ninth  organ,  the 
bump  of  stcamativtness.  . 

Brace.— Ay,  a  bump  or  a  mountain  ;  he  must  be  at  something ;  l 

forget  where  it  lies.  „  .     ,  .  . 

Miles.— In  the  medulla  oblongata—*  low  spit  of  land  that  joins  the 

brain  to  the  Pole.  , 
Brace. -He'll  fetch  Behring's  Straits.    1*11  bet  you  a  Quarterly 

Bill,  Miles,  he  eats  his  Christmas  dinner,  fried  bear  and  blubber,  witft 

the  Hairy  Kuriles. 

Hector. — How  is  he  equipped  ? 

Brace.— He  starts  in  a  tough  steamer  on  a  new  principle,  tows  a 
sumpter-transport  to  Davis's  Straits,  where  he  casts  her  off;  and  then 
steams  away  stoutly,  cutting  through  the  young  ice  that  baffled  tii 
sailing  vessels,  and*  deadened  their  way  in  light  winds ;  it  ne  ge 
nipped  amidst  the  ice-floes,  up  jumps  the  steamer  like  a  cork,  instead 
of  cracking  like  a  walnut. 

Hector. — Well  provisioned  and  supported  ? 

Brace.— Victualled  for  a  trip  round  the  world ;  but  should  prog  fail, 
he  means  to  grub  for  the  stores  of  the  Fury,*  which  he  expects  to  find 
well  pickled  and  preserved  :  as  to  support,  he  has  the  use  of  the  Ad- 
miralty charts  and  Parry's  ice-boats,  with  the  hearty  good-wishes  ot 
all — of  Parry  especially.  ... 

Miles.— That  I  should  have  expected.  The  cheers  of  all  hands  will 
accompany  Ross  from  our  shores,  and  hail  his  successful  return  to  them. 

Hector.  — U  he  succeeds,  he  '11  be  past  Retiring. 

Miles.So  are  you,  without  an  "  if." 

•  Lost  in  the  Polar  Sea  in  August,  1825. 
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Brace. — I  am  glad,  for  the  credit  of  the  service,  to  see  Phillips  has 
taken  his  seat  as  an  F.R.S. 

Miles.— No  man  better  deserves  that  distinction. 

Brace. — You  know  the  particulars  of  his  difference  with  

Miles.— -Perfectly,  perfectly,  Frank.  Let  us  not  revive  a  question 
over- zealously  mooted  and  pursued.  The  attestation  of  Parry  and 
Franklin  would  suffice  for  every  purpose,  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
unquestionable  proofs  adduced  of  Phillips's  claim  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Capstan.  I  hope  the  gallant  Captain  will  long  enjoy  his  scientific 
honours  and  professional  estimation. 

Hector. — Apropos  of  patents, — methinks  our  modern  Caesar  should 
take  out  one  for  writing  billets-doux ;  he  pens  them,  invitd  Minervd, 
quite  in  the  style  of  old  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  himself. 

Mil  ft. — Oh.  The  Duel  !  a  rider  to  The  Question. — Seriously, 
the  Duke  has  "  fluttered"  us  on  this  occasion. — The  country  must  in 
future  prevent  these  hazards  on  the  part  of  her  public  men ;  -she  has 
too  high  a  stake  in  them, — a  double  one  in  the  present  instance, — to 
allow  them  the  option  of  risking  a  chance.  We  must  admit,  however, 
the  truly  tempered  spirit  and  chivalrous  conduct,  de  part  et  d 'autre,  of 
this  memorable  combat.  Strange,  that  a  question  of  "  peace  and  good- 
will" should  have  pitted  in  deadly  hostility  two  such  men,  congenial, 
after  all,  in  the  best  attributes  of  manhood  I 

Hector. — There  is  a  congruity  in  all  his  Grace's  Actions  : — He  first 
proved  his  metal  (mettle)  at  Assay— set  up  his  towers  of  strength  at 
Torres  Vedras  (Turres  veteres) — tapped  the  fountain  of  honour  at  Fu- 
entes  <fO«or— -took  his  General's  decree  at  Salamanca— galloped  to 
Mad-rid,  "  /)  bride  abattue,"—chainea  Victory  at  Vittoria — drove  the 
French  in  double-quick  to  I-run — refreshed  his  bayonets  at  Bayonne 
—taught  Soult  the  game  was  up  at  To- loose —shook  hands  with  immor- 
tality and  Blucher  at  La  Belle  Alliance,— md,  finally,  trotted  out  of  a 
frosty  morning,  pistol  in  hand,  to  bombard  one  of  his  refractory  Cinque 
Ports  (Winchilwa)  from  Batter-sea  ! 

Miles. — Pithy  annals,  truly ! 

Hector. — 'Apropos  of  pistols — what  do  you  think  ? — Our  warlike 
Premier  and  his  Secretary  at  War  could  not  muster  a  case  of  pistols 
between  them.— Sir  H.  was  at  length  accommodated  with  a  pair  by  a 
high  military  official,  himself  the  last  man  in  England  to  use  them 
wantonly. 

Miles.*—  More  ominous  of  peace  than  pugnacity  ;  another  proof  that 
our  "  occupation 's  gone." 

Hector. — I  understand  an  amusing  episode  occurred  to  vary  the  tra- 
gical tendency  of  the  rencontre.  Dr.  Hume  was  privately  engaged  by 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  attend  him  to  the  field.  The  Doctor  felt  uneasy 
and,  with  a  very  laudable  feeling,  secretly  informed  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  Sir  Henry  vna  going  to  fight  a  duel.  His  Grace 
kept  his  countenance  and  his  counsel,  and  Dr.  II.  was  much  edified  on 
seeing  the  Duke  himself  take  his  ground  as  Premier  in  both  senses ! 

Brace. — Ha,  ha  1  excellent ! 

Miles. — Happily,  the  affair  has  terminated  without  serious  conse- 
quences ;  but  the  Duke,  amidst  his  schemes  of  financial  economy,  must 
not  overlook,  in  his  own  person,  and  as  a  public  duty,  the  economy  of 
life  ;  enough  that  the  nation  needs  no  farther  proof  of  his  double  qua- 
lification "  tarn  Marti  qadm  Ma  curio."  But  'tis  time  to  dissolve  our 
sitting.    Au  rcvoir  They  separate.^ fay Google 
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Reduction  of  the  Half-pat  List.— Additional  lists  of  half-pay  officers, 
whose  commissions  have  been  cancelled,  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Gazettes ;  but 
however  eratifyins  the  plaudits  of  the  "Economists"  in  the  Senate  may  be  to  the 
ears  ot  Finance  Ministers  in  general,  still  we  are  satisfied  a  brave  soldier  will  not 
forget  that  his  comrades  look  to  him  for  that  support  of  the  profession  which  is 
due  to  their  rank  in  life,  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  country  ,  and  with  justice. 

Invt.stigatioss  of  Records  of  Conps. — Now  that  the  Courts  of  Inquiry  in 
Ireland  have  terminated  their  labours,  we  believe  that  the  investigation  of  the 
books  of  all  regiments  in  England  will  forthwith  take  place  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
with  the  view  of  discovering  any  frauds  that  have  been  committed  by  soldiers,  to 
obtain  increased  pay  or  pension  for  services. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS. 

NAVY  ESTIMATES,  1829. 

Hovsf.  or  Common*. — The  Navy  Estimates  for  the  vear  1829,  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  are  stated  at  5,878,7947.  lis.  lid.  Last  year  they  were  set  down  at 
5,995,965/.  7s.  7d\  The  number  of  seamen  is  reduced  100O — the  established  number 
to  be  30,000,  including  9,000  marines,  being  11,000  more  men  than  the  lowest  number 
that  has  been  employed  since  the  Peace  (1817).  The  following  abstract  will  show,  m 
comparison,  the  expenses  of  the  past  and  present  years  : — 

EXPENSES. 

Admiralty  

Navy  Pay  Office  

Navy  Office  

Victualling  Office  

Dock  yard  at  Dcpiford  

Woolwich  

Chatham  

Khecrncs*  

Portsmouth  

Plymouth  

Pembroke  

Deal,  Haulbowlioc  bland,  Leah,  Cowea,  and  Cork 
Wages  to  Artificer!*  and  Labourers  .... 
TUn  her,  Stores,  and  Material*,  (deducting  £  ISO  ,282 
received  for  old  store*  in  1828)  .... 
Pilotage,  Bounty  for  Slaves,  and  Contingencies 

Salane*  in  Foreign  yards  

Salaries  in  Victualling  yards  (deducting  £9,031  re 
reived  for  old  stores  in  1828)  .... 
Naval  Medical  Establishment*  .... 
Naval  College  and  School  for  Naval  Architecture  . 
Wajes  for  2,010  men,  employed  in  490  ships  in 

ordinary  

For  Victuals  for  ditto  

Hired  Packets  t 

Ship*  building  at  Bombay  

Naval  Halt  pay  

Superannuations  and  Pensions  

Pounty  to  Chaplains  , 

Widow*  and  Orphans  on  the  Companionate  List  . 

Widow*  Charity  

Widows  of  Marine  Officers  

Greenwich  Ho»pital  

Superannuations,  Pensions,  &r.  to  Persons  in  the 
Civil  Department  of  the  Navy  .... 
Repairs  and  Improve  menu  in  th«  Dock-yards 
FrovNon*  for  Troop*  on  Foreign  stations 
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For  Freight  of  Tramports,  refilmrnu.  mtd  pay  to 

Agent*  atloat   XTS&Q  0  0      140,000   0  t 

Wage*  of  30,000  men  at  £3  19s.  per  man  per  month 

(£i  0  U»t  year)   955,500  0    0    1,014,000    0  0 

VktnaU  for  ditto,  at  £1  \U.  rwr  man  per  month 

(£1  M  Urt  y-HT)   «M,000  0    0      043,500   0  0 

Total  rxpenne  £a,S78,7»4  II*.  Ud. 

The  estimated  expense  for  completing  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  yard  at  Sheerness,  in- 
cluding docks,  basins,  &c.  is  156,000/,  none  of  which  is  proposed  to  be  laid  out  this  year. 
For  completing  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  and  building  a  Light-house,  1 19,5491. ; 
42,000/.  of  which  is  to  be  laid  out  this  year  ;  and  10,000/.  for  building  wharf  wall, 
brewery,  cooperage,  &c.  at  Crerail  Point,  the  whole  estimate  for  which  is  88,339/.  To- 
wards forming  a  Naval  establishment  at  Bermuda,  35.000/.  is  to  be  expended,  the  whole 
estimate  being  113,910/.  At  Kingston,  6,000/.  Woolwich  Yard  is  to  have  its  basin 
enlarged,  at  an  expense  of  24,403/.  A  new  engine  house  is  to  be  built  at  Portsmouth, 
for  which  7,600/.,  has  been  voted. 

The  number  of  ships  in  ordinary  is  set  down  as  bring  499,  five  less  than  last  year,  viz. 
23  first  rates,  20  second.  68  third,  31  fourth,  106  fifth,  103  sixth,  and  148  gun-brigs, 
cutters,  tenders,  &c.  in  which  are  employed  2616  men. 

The  Civil  superannuations,  pensions,  Ace.  which  have  ceased  between  1st  January  and 
31st  December,  1828,  amounted  to  12,166/.  4*.  4d. ;  and  the  new  superannuations 
granted,  to  13,009/.  13*. 

On  the  House  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Navy  Estimates,  Sir  G. 
Clerk  said  that  he  lei  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  to  tbcm  that  a  great  reduction 
had  taken  place  as  compared  widi  the  estimate  of  last  year.  Though  the  amount  of  the 
force  was  to  continue  the  same  this  year  as  last,  still  in  the  other  items  the  reduction 
amounted  to  about  100,000/.  Some  changes  were  contemplated  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  the  Navy  Office  a  considerable  reduction  was  determined 
on.  There  were  at  present  nine  Commissioners,  which  were  to  be  reduced  one-third.  It 
was  impossible  to  state  now  what  number  of  clerks  would  be  reduced,  but  it  was  intended 
to  employ  in  the  other  departments  the  junior  effective  clerks,  with  permission  to  return  to 
the  office  they  had  left  whenever  vacancies  might  occur.  In  the  Victualling  Otlic»  it  was 
proposed  to  reduce  one  Commissioner.  In  the  Dock  Yards  there  was  a  reduction  of 
5,000/.,  and  it  would  be  more  considerable  next  year.  I'niler  the  head  of  Artificers' 
Wages,  the  charge  this  year  was  10,000/.  less  than  last.  The  only  new  work  charged  in 
the  estimate*  of  this  year,  was  an  engine  house  at  Portsmouth.  The  object  of  this  work, 
a  very  necessary  one,  was  for  the  repair  of  the  engines ' of  steam- boat  a  employed  in  the 
service  of  his  Majesty's  Navy.  The  expense  would  be  about  7,500/.  TaLen  together, 
the  difference  between  die  estimate  of  this  year  and  last  was  117,000/.  He  should  pro- 
pose a  vote  of  30,000  seamen,  including  marines,  for  the  sea  service  of  the  year  1829, 
which,  after  some  observations  from  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  George  Cockburn,  and  Mr.  Baring, 
was  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  Cur  873,500/.  for  the  half-pay  of  Naval  Officers,  Sir  C.  Cole  asked  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty  to  introduce  a  regulation  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
commission* in  the  Navy.  Sir  G.  Cockburn  said,  that  he  bad  on  a  former  occasion  stated 
his  views  upon  this  subject,  and  that  reflection  had  served  to  strengthen  his  opinions  upon 
it.  He  thought  an  advantageous  regulation  might  )>e  made,  allowing  senior  captains  to 
sell  their  commissions  for  a  sum  of  4,000/.  or  of  3,000/.,  the  purchase  only  to  be  made 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty.  By  such  a  regulation,  those  officers  would  be  en- 
abled to  retire  without  expense  to  the  country*,  voung  men  would  be  brought  into  the  service, 
and  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  rank,  without  which  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  their  valuable  connection  with  the  serv  ice  could  be  obtained.  He 
bad  intended  to  give  this  evidence  before  the  Finance  Committee  if  he  had  been  examined. 

This  vote,  as  were  ail  the  others,  was  agreed  to. 

Houu  of  hard*. — On  the  introduction  of  the  revised  Mutiny  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
os  the  17tli  nit,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  cxplaiued  die  nature  of  the  different  alterations 
which  had  been  made  in  it  In  the  first  place,  the  clauses  of  the  bill  had  been  reduced  from 
163  to  77,  thereby  causing  a  more  perfect  arrangement  and  clearness  in  the  bill.  Another 
alteration  was  the  empowering  Generals  commanding  districts  to  assemble  district  courts- 
martial  instead  of  general  regimental  courts-martial.  The  same  oath  was  also  prescribed 
by  the  bill  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  all  courts- martial,  whether  regimental  or  district. 
Another  important  alteration  was  the  allowing  evidence  to  be  received  against  a  deserter, 
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of  former  Acts  of  Desertion.  The  Bill  pawed  the  House  of  London  Thursday  the  lyui 
of  March. 

Note. — We  believe  the  credit  of  reducing  the  Mutiny  Aet  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  at  War.— Ed. 

House  of  Commons. — On  introducing  the  Bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  Militia  Staff. 
Mr.  Peel  referred  to  the  curious  anomaly  that  while  they  were  paying  but  three  guineas 
bounty  for  able-bodied  men  to  serve  in  the  Lane,  each  Militia- man  coat  the  country 
twenty-five  pounds,  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the  law  with  reference  to  the  em- 
bodying of  the  Militia.  The  intended  reduction  consists  in  tho  suspension  of  making 
out  the  list,  and  balloting  for  one  year,  and  the  permanent  reduction  of  the  Militia  btarf 
to  a  certain  standard,  whereby  the  efficiency  of  that  corps  will  not  be  diminished,  as  it  will 
only  reduce  it  to  the  standard  of  its  original  formation.  Wlien  the  whole  of  this  measure 
shall  have  been  effected,  it  will  occasion  a  diminution  of  expenditure  for  this  service,  to  the 
amount  of  This  regulation,  includes  the  Irish  Militia  as  well  as  the  English. 
.  ■    . 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  CIRCULARS,  &c 

coFRAi.  onotP.  are  serious  and  unavoidable,  particularly 

Horse  Guards,  18th  March,  1829.  when  raiments  are  ordered  to  embark  tor 

The  General  Commanding  in  Chief  hav-  foreign  service,  when  only  six  uomm  t» 

ing  observed,  by  the  returns  recently  trans-  one  hundred  men  are  allowed  to  proceed 

milted  of  the  number  of  Women  and  Chil-  with  their  husbands :— On  these  occasions, 

dren  with  the  several  Pediments  in  Great  commanding  officers  of  regiments  are  placed 

Britain  and  Ireland,  that  the  number  per-  under  considerableembarrassment,  in  making 

mi t ted  to  reside  with  their  husbands  in  bar-  selection  of  the  women  who  are  to  be  per- 

racks,  in  many  regiments,  very  greatly  ex-  nutted  to  accompany  their  husbands  abroad, 

ceeds  the  proportion  allowed  by  his  Majes-  and  of  those  who  an  to  be  compelled  to  re- 

ty's  warrant  for  the  regulation  of  barracks,  turn  to  their  friends,  or  to  their  parishes, 

dated  16th  March,  1824.  his  lordship  feels  By  Command  of  the  Bight  Hooouiabk* 

it  necessary  to  call  the  immediate  attention  The  General  Commanding  in  Chief, 

of  the  officers  commanding  regiments  to  the  H.  Taylor,  Adj. -Gen. 

directions  therein  contained,  from  which  they  ■ 

have  no  authority  to  deviate.  hfcbciting. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments  must  The  General  Commanding  in  Chief,  has 

bave  had  ample  experience  of  the  very  great  directed  the  standard  for  regiments  of  infan- 

inconvenience  accruing  to  the  service  and  to  try  to  be  reduced  to  five  feet  seven  inches, 

the  public,  from  the  improvident  and  injudi-  until  further  orders. 

cious  marriage  of  soldiers.    It  is  therefore   

enjoined  in  the  general  regulations  of  the  mcvt.AR. 
army,  that  "  Every  soldier,  previous  to  his  War  Office,  Hth  Feb.  1829. 
marriage,  with  a  view  to  receive  the  comforts  Sin, — With  reference  to  the  277th  article 
and  advantages  which  his  Majesty's  bounty,  of  the  explanatory  directions  of  the  17th 
and  the  custom  of  the  service,  extend  to  May  lust,  relative'  to  the  daily  allowances 
married  soldiers,  and  to  their  wives  of  good  for  subsistence  of  the  wives,  widows,  and 
characters,  should  obtain  the  consent  of  his  families  of  soldiers  who  may  be  waiting  for 
commanding  officer,  and  state  the  name  and  passes  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  their 
condition  of  the  woman  he  proposes  to  mar-  homes,  1  have  the  Secretary  at  War's  direc- 
ry,  and  whether  she  be  a  spinster  or  w  idow."  tions  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  said  allow- 
In  order,  therefore,  to  check  the  inconve-  aneea  are  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  cases 
niences  which  so  severely  press  upon  indi-  of  aueh  women  and  children  as  may  be  left 
viduals,  and  upon  the  seivice,  from  this  under  the  charge  of  a  non-eommuwioneii 
cause,  soldiers,  who  hare  married  without  officer,  and  are,  in  no  instance,  to  be  issued 
the  consent  of  their  commanding  officer,  for  the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers  em- 
shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be  allowed  barking  for  foreign  service,  when  such  wo- 
to  have  their  wives  in  barrarks,  or  to  parti-  men  and  children  are  left  in  charge  of  the 
eipate  in  any  of  the  advantages  allowed  by  reserve  companies,  or  under  the  protection 
the  regulations  of  the  service  to  manied  of  a  portion  of  the  ie<>iment. 
soldiers.  ]  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir. 

It  must  Ik?  explained  to  the  nu  n,  that  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

their  comforts,  as  soldiers,  are  in  a  very  l.xv.  Sriiv**. 

small  decree  increased  by  their  marriage.  Officer  commanding 

while  the  inconvenience  and  distress,  nam-    regiment  of  . 

rally  accruing  to  them  from  such  connexion,  
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emeu  LAB. 
Horse  Guards,  14th  Feb.  1829. 
Memorandum. — His  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  cancel  the  dress  regulation  for  general 
officers  of  cavalry  of  182b",  and  to  command, 
that  the  general  officers  of  Heavy  Cavalry 
when  they  appear  at  Court,  whether  in  the 
uniform  of  their  respective  regiments,  or  in 


the  staff  uniform,  shall  dress  in  bn 
stockings,  with  shoes  and  buckles. 

This  order  applies  to  nil  general  officers 
whose  regimental  uniform  is  a  coatee. 

General  officers  of  Light  Dragoons  and 
Lancers  to  wear  either  the  stuff  uniform,  or 
that  of  their  respective  regiments,  with  the 
usual  equipments. 

General  officers  of  Hussars  to  continue  to 
wear  the  uniform  which  has  been  established 
for  them,  and  when  at  a  drawing-room,  or 
levee,  they  are  to  appear  in  scarlet  panta- 
loons, ornamented  with  gold. 

It  will,  however,  be  optional  with  them  to 
appear  in  the  full  dress  staff  uniform,  in 
which  case  they  will,  as  other  general  offi- 
cers, wear  breeches,  stockings,  and  shoes, 
with  buckles. 

Staff  officers  are  to  wear  two  epaulettes 
with  the  distinctions  of  the  corresponding 
ranks  as  in  the  line,  and  to  appear  at  all  le- 
vees and  drawing-rooms,  in  breeches  and 
stockings,  and  shoes  with  buckles. 

The  aiguilette  now  worn  by  Aides-de- 
Cainp  to  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief 
is  to  De  discontinued. 
By  Command  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Glskral  Lobd  Hill, 

Commanding-in-Chief, 
H.  Taylor,  Adj. -Gen. 


CIRCULAR.  > 

Hone  Guards,  27th  Feb.  1829. 
Si  a, — Having  laid  before  the  General 
Commanding- in-chid  the  replies  from  the 
officers  commanding  the  regiments  of  Heavy 
Cavalry  named  in  the  margin,*  to  the  queries 
proposed  to  them  on  the  subject  of  the  pat- 
tern saddles  sent  to  (hem  for  trial  in  their 
respective  corps,  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
acquaint  you,  that  a  decided  preference  has 
been  given  to  the  saddle  No.  8,  by  Messrs. 
Gibson,  and  the  Major-gen.  inspecting  the 
cavalry  having  coincided  in  this  opinion, 
Ix>rd  Hill  commands  me  to  desire  that 
Messrs.  Gibson's  saddle  may  in  future  be 
udopted  in  the  regiment  under  your  com- 
mand. 

A  pattern  saddle  will  be  immediately 
prepared  and  sealed,  and  deposited  at  the 


Office  of  Consolidated  Boards,  21,  Spring 
Gardens. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
_  „                  H.  Taylor,  Adj. -Gen. 
Officer  commanding  

CIRCULAR. 

Horse  Guards,  28th  February,  1829. 
Memorandum. — A  question  havingarisen 
on  the  subject  of  the  fees  paid  to  riding-mas- 
ters in  the  Cavalry,  for  instruction  in  riding, 
and  for  the  breaking  of  horses,  Lord  Hill  has 
been  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  following 
charges,  which  appear  to  his  Lordship  both 
reasonable  and  sufficient,  shall  in  future  be 
the  regulated  amount  paid  by  officers  on  join- 
ing, throughout  the  cavalry,  (the  household 
troops  excepted). 


£ 
3 
2 


i. 
3 

2 


d. 
0 
0 


*  1st  Dragoon  Guards;  2d  ditto;  3rd 
ditto  ;  4th  ditto ;  5th  ditto ;  6th  ditto  ;  1st 
Dragoons ;  2d  ditto. 


For  instruction  in  riding 
For  breaking  horses  .  . 
And,  for  each  horse  subse* 

quently  broken     ...    1  10 
On  this  occasion  Lord  Hill  is  farther 
pleased  to  direct,  that  no  officer  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  ride  a  horse  in  the  field  which  the 
riding-roaster  has  not  notified  to  the  com- 
manding officer  to  be  properly  broke,  and 
that  no  officer  shall  part  with  such  a  horse, 
without  first  obtaining  the  commanding  offi- 
cer's permission. 
By  Command  of  the  Right  Honourable 
General  JLx  >RO  HlI.L, 

(Command  ing-in-Chicf, 
H.  Taylor,  Adj.-Gen. 

CIRCULAR. 

War  Office,  1 1th  March,  1829. 
Sm, — I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you, 
that  targets  for  the  ball  practice  of  troops 
stationed  in  barracks  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  will  in  future  be  provided  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  General  and  Board 
of  Ordnance,  at  the  different  barracks,  as 
articles  of  barrack  store. 

1  am  accordingly  to  signify,  with  reference 
to  Article  9,  under  the  head  of  regimental 
contingent  allowances,  page  14,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's warrant,  dated  25th  Aug.  1827,  that 
no  charge  on  account  of  the  expense  of  tar- 
gets is  to  be  made  in  the  regimental  pay 
lists  subsequent  to  the  24th  December  last. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

H.  Hardinob. 

Officer  commanding 
— —  regiment  of  foot. 

CIRCULAR. 

Horse  Guards,  18th  March,  1829. 
Memorandum. — In  reference  to  the  Me- 
morandum of  10th  February  last,  the  Gene- 
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ral  Commanding-in-Chief  has  been  pleased 
to  direct,  that  the  undress  bonnet  usually 
worn  by  the  officers  of  Highland  regiments 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  these  corps 
should  be  confined  strictly  to  the  parade  bon- 
net, as  deposited  at  the  Office  of  Military 
Boards  and  Forage  Cap;  the  latter  to  be 
worn  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  to 
correspond  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Army, 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  Band,  instead 
of  being  of  the  colour  of  the  facing,  should 
be  the  Tartan  of  the  regiment. 
By  Command  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gem  era  i.  Lord  Him., 

Command  i  ng-  in-Chief, 
H.  Taylor,  Adj.-Cen. 

INDIAN  ARMY. 
CALCUTTA. 

nF-CCAN  PRIZK  MONEY.* 

Head-Quarters,  Simla,  28th  July,  1828. 
Distribution  statements  and  rolls  bearing 
the  names  of  those  entitled  to  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  that  portion  of  the  I>eccan  booty, 
which  is  termed  '  actual  captures'  made 
during  the  years  1817  and  1818,  having 
been  published  in  the  Government  gazette  of 
the  23rd  ult.,  station  and  regimental  prire 
committees,  as  constituted  by  Government 
General  Orders  of  the  28th  of  March  last, 
are  directed  to  be  assembled  at  stations  and 
regiments  respectively,  as  soon  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  order  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  the  strictest  attention  is  enjoined  to  the 
instructions  which  have  been  promulgated 
bv  Government  for  the  guidance  of  com- 
mittees. 

vn a f tick  or  corn'is  martial. 
Head -Quarters,  Simla,  Aug.  7th,  1828. 
The  Commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to 
direct,  that  when  charges  are  preferred 
against  an  individual  which  are  likely  to 
lead  to  his  being  arraigned  before  a  General 
Court  Martial,  the  senior  officer  on  the  spot 
shall  direct,  that  a  court  of  inquiry  lie  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
grounds  of  the  complaint,  the  result  of  which 
is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  general  officer  com- 
manding the  division,  who  will  direct  fur- 
ther investigation  to  be  made,  if  he  considers 
the  information  defective  ;  and  when  in  full 
possession  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
will  exercise  his  discretion  in  forwarding  the 
charges  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  to 
head -quarters,  if  he  deems  ulterior  proceed- 
ings requisite.    He  will  order  the  release  of 

*  Claims  from  parties  in  Great  Britain 
for  Deccan  Prize  Money  should  be  address- 
ed to  the  Treasurer  at  Chelsea  Hospital : 
and  for  Deccan  Hatta  to  Peter  Auber.  F.sq. 
Kast  Iniia  House,  I  ondon. —  Kl. 


the  prisoner  if  he  considers  the  allegations 
frivolous  or  unfounded,  or  should  he  be  of 
opinion  that  an  admonition  from  himself 
will  suffice. 


COMPETENCY   OF  St'BA T.TFP NS  TO  COM- 
MAND COMPAN1FS. 

Head  Quarters,  Simla,  9th  Aug.  1828. 
The  Commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to 
direct,  that  no  subaltern  officer  is  to  have 
the  command  of  a  troop  or  company  until  he 
shall  have  done  regimental  duty  for  two 
years,  and  not  then,  unless  he  be  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  his  duty  to  be  qualified  for 
the  charge,  and  shall  also  have  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Lliodoostanee,  with- 
out which,  his  intctcourse  with  the  men 
placed  tinder  his  command,  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  bini  or  to 
them,  or  beneficial  to  the  service. 


MADRAS. 

COMPENSATION  TO  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Fort  St.  George,  12th.  Aup.  1828. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  date 
the  6th  Feb.  last,  is  published  in  General 
Orders. 

"  We  now  desire  it  to  1*  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  when  from  inability  to  secure 
conveyance  for  invalids  in  a  ship  to  which  a 
Surgeon  is  attached,  you  require  the  services 
of  a  medical  officer  who  may  be  returning  to 
England  ;  during  the  voyage  no  claim  to 
Indian  allowances  shall  arise  out  of  that 
employment.  Under  the  authority  already 
communicated  to  you,  medical  officers  so 
employed  nre  to  l>e  granted  the  passage  mo- 
ney of  their  rank,  and  they  receive  from  us 
an  allowance  for  each  person  under  their 
care  who  may  be  landed  in  England.  V\e 
consider  these  advantages  to  furnish  an 
ample  compensation  for  the  duties  performed 
in  such  cases,  and  we  desire  that  they  be 
never  exceeded." 


PRACTICE  OF  COl'HTS  MARTIAL. 

Head  Quarters.  Chentburv  Plain, 
13th  Aup.  1828. 
The  Commander-in-chief  directs,  w  hen 
discharges  are  forwarded  to  head-quarters 
for  countersignature,  for  a  reason  referable 
to  trial  by  Court  Martial,  or  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  Court  Martial,  whether  garrison, 
detachment,  or  regimental,  that  such  appli- 
cation be  invariably  accompanied  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial. 


BOMBAY. 

I1FIT.-COL.  V..    II.  IIFI.1ASI*. 

Bombav  Castle.  26  Aup.  1828. 
Lieul.-Col.  F".  H.  Bellasi*.  of  the  corps 
of  r.n-meers,  is  permitted  to  resign  the  ap 
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Crintment  of  Commissary  General,  and  al-  ing  to  the  notice  of  the  Hon  the  Court  of 

wed  a  furlough  to  Europe  for  the  recovery  Directors,  the  service*  of  Lieut. -Col.  Bella- 

of  his  health.    The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  sit,  during  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years  of 

Council  will  have  much  pleasure  in  bring-  uninterrupted  residence  in  India. 


COURTS  MARTIAL. 


COURT  OF  INQUIRY. 

LIEUT.  T.  E.  BOOERS. 

Bombay  Castle,  ^|Sth  Aug.  1828. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  publish  the  result  of  a  Court  of 
inquiry,  held  for  the  trial  of  Lieut.  T.  E. 
Rogers,  of  the  Hon.  Company's  ship  of  war, 
Coote,  on  the  following  charge  preferred 
against  him  by  Capt.  Betham,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  that  vessel. 

Charge — "  Lieut.  T.  E.  Rogers  placed 
in  arrest  by  Capt.  John  Betham,  of  the  Hon. 
Company's  ship  of  war,  Coote,  on  the  fol- 
lowing charge: — Neglect  of  duty,  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  and  disrespect  to  me,  his 
commander,  on  several  occasions,  particu- 
larly on  the  13th  of  August,  1828. 

(Signed)    **  J.  Betham." 

Finding  and  Sentence  of  the  Court. — 
"  The  Court  having  maturely  weighed  and 
considered  all  that  has  been  adduced  in 
support  of  the  prosecution,  as  well  as  what 
has  been  brought  forward  on  the  defence, 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner  Lieut.  T. 
E.  Rogers  is  guilty  of  the  charged  preferred 
against  him,  with  the  exception  of  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  which  allegation  not  bar- 
ing been  sufficiently  proved,  they  do,  there- 
fore acquit  him  of  the  same. 

"  The  Court  having  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  to  the  extent  above  specified ,  do 
therefore  adiudge  him  to  lose  two  steps  in 
the  service.' 

The  Governor  in  Council  agrees  with  the 
Court's  opinion,  except  when  they  acquit 


Lieut.  Rogers  of  disobedience  of 
It  appears  clearly  upon  evidence,  that  the 
prisoner  did  not  see  the  orders  he  received 
carried  promptly  into  execution,  and  as  he 
brought  forward  none  of  those  under  him  as 
guilty  of  neglect  or  disobedience  of  his  or- 
ders, lie  became  responsible  to  his  command- 
ing officer  for  the  execution  of  the  orders  he 
had  received.  This  appears  to  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council  a  clear  and  important  prin- 
ciple, and  there  certainly  can  be  nothing 
more  dangerous  to  discipline,  than  that  eva- 
sion of  responsibility  which  would  be  the 
consequence  of  an  admission,  that  any  offi- 
cer could  be  acquitted  of  disobedience  who, 
possessed  of  the  power  to  be  so,  had  not 
carried  an  order  he  had  received  into  full 
execution. 

The  Governor  in  Council  having  concur- 
red with  the  Court's  opinion,  with  the  above 
exception,  is  pleased  to  direc  t,  that  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  adjudging  Lieut.  T.  E. 
Rogers  to  lose  two  steps  in  the  service  be 
carried  into  effect ;  and  to  order  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  to  lie  dissolved. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council. 

J.  G.  Gardiner, 
Acting  Secretary  to  Government, 

A  Court  Martial  had  been  held  at  Port 
Royal,  Jamaica,  on  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Kangaroo,  for  the  loss  of  that  surveying 
vessel,  on  the  Hog  Sties  ;  the  result  of 
which  was  the  dismissal  from  the  service  of 
Mr.  A.  De  Mayne,  the  master. 


NAVAL  PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

PROMOTIONS. 


COMMISSIONERS. 
Ayseoogh,  John  Jamaica. 

CAPTAINS. 

Crawford,  A. 
Fletrher,  Wm. 
Hayc,  George , 
Host?  E. 

i,  R.  H. 

COMMANDERS. 

»,  Charles,  Weasel. 

J>r«ne  C.  Grasshopper. 

Drinkwater,  Espieglc. 

Johnson,  E.  J.  Britomart. 

Parfcer,  John,  Smthamntnn 


LIEUTENANTS. 

Allen,  Warspite. 
Edmonston,  Wra.  Undaunted. 
Gniftcppi,  Volagc. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

CAPTAINS. 

Coortenay,  W.  C.  Mersey. 

COMMANDERS. 
Baarten,  Charles,  Weasel. 
Dyer,  Melville. 
Mudge,Wm.  Royal  Charlotte 

Yacht,  Dublin. 

LI  IV  TENANTS. 
Eyton,  W.  W.  Victory. 
Hall;  (b)  J.  Melville. 
,  8.  N.  Melville. 
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Puree,  J. 
Seyroo*r,  E. 
Sayer,  R.  R. 
Talbot,  J.  T. 
White,  G.  H.  P. 

Heather,  G. 
White,  W. 


Ferret. 

Seringa  patam. 

Melville. 

Melville. 


MASTEHS. 

Serin: 
Melville. 

PUR8EKS. 


Cook,  J.  H. 

CHAPLAINS. 
Handy,  C.  Melville. 

ASSISTANT  St/RCfcOV. 

Folds,  Johu  Charles,  Naval  Hospital,  Ply- 

mouth. 

Fraster,  Thomas,  Maidstone. 
Le  Grand,  Frederick  Wm.  Maidstone. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Uent.  Moore,  of  the  Riualdo  packet  brig,  has 
of  that  vessel  at  Falmouth. 


The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Greenwich 

Hospital,  is  to  be  intrusted  to  two  Commissioners, 
Sir  W.  J.  Hope  and  Lord  Auckland,  with  K.  H. 
Locker,  Esq.  as  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Brace,  as  Se- 
cond Secretary. 

An  Order  has  been  sent  to  Plymouth  Dock- 
yard, to  receive  Commissioner  Charles  Ross  ts 
the  Resident  Commissioner  at  that  Port ;  Com- 
missioner Briggs,  from  Bermuda,  wdl  immedi 
ately  take  charge  of  Sheernew  Yard,  vacant  by 
the  removal  of  Commissioner  Cunningham,  who 
Is  placed  ou  the  retired  li't  of  Rear- Admiral*. 

By  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  2nd.  of  Feb., 
the  Navy  Board  in  future  is  to  consist  of  a  Comp- 
troller,  Sir  T.  B.  Martin;  Deputy  Comptroller, 
Hon.  Henry  Legge;  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  Sir 
Robt.  Seppings;  extra  Surveyor  of  the  Navy, 
(for  the  present,)  Joseph  Tncker,  Esq. ;  Account 
ant-General,  J.  Deans  Thompson,  Esq.;  Store 
keeper-General,  Capt.  R.  G.  Middleton;  Snpcr- 
intendaut  of  Transports,  Hon.  Courtcuay  Boyle. 


SHIPS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  NAVY  LAUNCHED  DURING  1828. 


Bombay,  84  guns,  in  India  early  in  the  year. 
Hotspur,  40  guns,  at  Pembroke  iu  October. 
Speedy,  8  guns,  cutter,  at  ditto,  in  summer. 
Nimrod,  00  guns,  at  Deptford,  in  ditto. 
Peurl,  30  guns,  at  Colchester,  in  ditto. 


Sparrow,  10  guns,  cotter,  at  Pembroke,  in  ditto. 
Comet,  18  guns,  at  ditto,  in  ditto. 
Snipe,  8  guns,  cutter,  at  ditto,  in  ditto. 
Royal  Adelaide,  110  guns,  at  Plymouth,  in  July. 
Clyde,  46  guns,  Woolwich,  in  October. 


SHIPS  AT  PRESENT  BUILDING. 


Guns. 

Gnus. 

Deptford. 

Delight     .    .  . 

.  10 

Worcester     .  . 

.  52 

Algerioe  .    .  . 

.  10 

Hyama     .    .  . 

.  10 

Hornet     .   .  . 

.  a 

Briseis     .    .  . 

.  10 

Halcyon  .   .  . 
Thunder,  Bomb. 

.  10 

Vesuvius,  Bomb. 

Trafalgar  ....  1'iO 

Thunderer     ...  81 

Boscawen     ...  80 

Chichester     .    .    .  52 

Medusa     ....  46 

Jason   46 

Columbia  ....  10 

Curlew     ....  10 

Nautilus  ....  10 
Dee,  Steam  Vessel. 

Chatham. 


Waterloo  .  . 

.    .  120 

London    .  . 

.    .  91 

Monarch   .  . 

.    .  84 

Orphens   .  . 

.    .  46 

Maunder  .  . 

.    .  40 

Eu  rotas    .  . 

.    .  40 

Castor  .   .  . 

.    .  36 

Couway    .  . 

.    .  08 

Forrester  .  . 

.    .  10 

Griffon     .  . 

.    .  10 

Shetrnest. 

itant 
Pegasus  . 


46 

.    .    •  40 


PorttmotUk. 

Royal  Frederick   .  120 

Neptune   .    ...  1*20 

Indus   80 

President  ....  52 

Tiber   46 

The ban     ....  46 

Thalia   46 

Spartan     ....  46 

Penelope  ....  46 

Euphrates  ....  46 

Fox   46 

Acla-on     ....  26 

Hazard      ....  18 

FJtctra   18 

Favourite  ....  18 

Termagant    ...  10 

Recruit     ....  10 

Rapid   10 

Lynn   10 


Helena 
Chary  bdis 


Guns.  Com. 
.    10  Ptmbrokt. 
.    10    Royal  William  .  .  iri 
.   10   Rodney    .  ...  02 
Stag    .  . 


St.  George    ...  120 

Nile   02 

HiiMlostan     ...  80 

Valiant     ....  70 

Liverpool      ...  32 

Jainaira     ....  52 

Tigris   40 

Statira   46 

Pique   46 

Proserpine    ...  46 

Ambn«cadc   ...  30 

Daphne    ....  20 

Porcupine     ...  20 

Racehorse     ...  18 

Hyacinth      ...  18 

Roll*   10 

Reindeer  ....  10 

Foxhound     ...  10 

Sealark     ....  10 

Scorpion   ....  10 

Savage     ....  10 

Saracen     ....  10 
Volcano,  Bouib. 
Devastation,  Bouib. 


Seahorse  . 
Forth  .  . 
Imogen*  . 
Alarm  .  . 
Lightning  . 
Wizard 
Thais  .  . 
Partridge  . 
Cockatrice 
Viper    .  . 


Calcutta  . 
Manilla  . 
Andromeda 


46 

iu 

•is 


1« 

i 

3 


M 
46 
48 


Kingston 
Canada     ....  104 
Wolfe  1W 


Firefly 
Myna 


3 
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KIPT  AT  THE  OBSERVATORY  OP  CAPT.  W.  H. 


JAN. 
1829. 
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MILITARY  PROMOTIONS,  Ac. 

FROM  FEB.  23  TO  MAR.  27. 

WAR-OFFICE,  Fu».  26. 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  FEB.  27. 

Memorandum.— The  undermentioned  huifpay 
officers  have  been  allowed  to  retire  froai  the  ser- 
vice, and  their  half-pay  has  beeu  cancelled  from 
the  27th  of  February,  1820,  inclusive,  on  receiving 
a  commuted  allowance  for  their  commissions : — 

Lt.  Charles  Wallace,  h.  p.  40th  Ft. ;  Ens.  John 
M'Clintock,  h.  p.  74lh  Ft. ;  Ens.  Carey  Seymour 
Knyvett,  h.  p.  18th  Ft.;  Ens.  William  Frederick, 
h.  p.  3d  W.  1.  III. ;  Ens.  Samuel  Wiggins,  h.  p. 
unatt. ;  Ens.  Edward  Joseph  Boddy,  h.  p.  uualt. ; 
Ens.  William  Grayham  Broadhnrst,  h.  p.  unatt. 

1st.  or  Western  Norfolk  Militia,  E.  S.  D.  Long, 
gcut.,  to  be  Ens.  vice  Williams,  pro.  Dated  0th 
l*cb.  1820. 

Northumberland  and  Newcastle  Yeomanry  Ca- 
valry. Samuel  Parker,  cent.,  to  be  Cor.  vice  Elli- 
son, pro.    Dated  17th  Sept.  1628. 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  13. 

Northumberland  aud  Newcastle  Volunteer  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry.  Cor.  James  M'lutyre,  to  be  Lt. 
vice  Lawson,  pro.;  John  Cookson,  genu,  to  be 
Cor.  vice  M'lutyre,  pro.   27ih  Feb.  1820. 


TUESDAY,  MAHCH  17. 

Memorandum.  — The  under  mentioned  officers 
upon  half-pay  have  becu allowed  to  retire  from  the 
service,  aud  their  half-pay  has  beeu  cancelled  from 
the  17th  March,  1820,  inclusive,  on  receiving  a 
coinuiu-ed  allowance  for  their  commissions:— 

Lts.  Higatt  Boyd,  h.  p.  4th  Rt.  of  Ft. ;  aud  Sa- 
mnel  Augustus  Perry,  h.  p.  Rl.  Stall  Corps.— Kns. 
Eliai  Robison  Handcock,  h.  p.  3d  Gar.  Batt. ;  Kn*. 
1  nomas  Haudy  Hishop,  h.  p.  43d  Ft. ;  Cor.  Scgar 
Parry,  h.  p. 25th  Lt.  Drs. ;  Ens.  John  Freudergast, 
h.  p.  4th  Ft.  ;  Beaufoy  Durant,  h.  p.  unatt. ,  Wll- 
liam  Turner  Ryan,  h.  p.  45lh  Ft. ;  Edward  Clark, 
h.  p.  85th  Ft.  ;  Johu  Conyers,  h.  p.  3flth  Ft. ;  Jere- 
miah Campion,  h.  p.  7 'id  Ft. ;  and  Francis  Hcly 
Hutchinsou  Johnson,  It.  p.  Rl.  W.  1.  Ranger*. 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  20. 

1st  Regt.  Life  Gds.— Cor.  and  Sub  Lt.  Thomas 
Middleton  Biddulph,  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Sir  Edward 
Blackctt,  ret.  John  Alexander  Nisbett,  geut.  cor. 
and  Sub-Ll.  by  p.  vice  Uiddulph. 

1st  Regt.  Dr.  Gd>. — Lt.  Henry  Wilson,  capt. 
by  p.  vice  FolbiU,  ret. ;  Cor.  Eiiward  Chailes 
Hales  Wilkie,  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Wilson  ;  and  James 
Smith  Schonswar,  gent.  Cor.  by  p.  vice  Wilkte. 

0th  Dr.  Gds. — Staff  Ass.-Surg.  James  Low 
Warren,  M.D.  Ass.-Surg.,  vice  Austin,  dec. 

1st  Regt.  Dr. — Qr.  mas.  James  Kelly,  Adj.  (with 
rank  of  Cor.)  vice  Smith,  res.  Adjutancy  only  ; 
Troop-Scrjt.Maj.  Edward  Horton,  Qr.-ma*.  vice 
Kelly,  app.  Adj. 

7th  Regt.  Lt.  Dr. — Hon.  John  Jocelyn,  Cor.  by 
p.  vice  Houstoun,  prom. 

15th  Ditto. — Robert  Edward  Crompton,  gent. 
Cor.  by  p.  vice  Campion,  ret. 

6th  Regt.  Ft. — Capt.  Tbout  t*  Shuldliam  O'Hal 
l'>r»a,  from  56th  Ft.  Capt.  vice  holyoake,  ex. ; 
Eos.  John  Lnmley,  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Foley,  prom. ; 
Wamu  Maude,  gent.  Ena.  by  p.  vice  Lnmley. 


10th  Ditto. — Capt.  Francis  Dunne,  from  b.  p. 
Capt.  vice  George  Ring,  ex.  rec.  diff. 

12th  Ditto. — John  Spring,  gent.  Ens.  without 
p.  vice  England,  prom. 

10th  Ditto.— Lt.-Col.  Lionel  Smith  Hook,  from 
Ceylon  Regt.  Lt.  Col.  vice  Bird,  ex. 

18th  Ditto.— Lt.  Richard  Dunne,  Adj.  vice 
Haminill,  res.  Adjutancy  only. 

20th  Ditto. — Lt.  Christopher  Francis  Holmes, 
Cape  by  p.  vice  Gamble,  ret. ;  Ens.  James  Cham- 
bre,  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Holmes;  William  Frith, gent. 
Ens.  by  p.  vice  Cham  bre. 

25th  Ditto. — Ens.  Thomas  Wilroot  T.  Thorn p~ 
son,  from  70th  Ft.  Ens.  vice  Sheffield  Cassan,  ret. 
h.  p. 

32d  Ditto.— William  Frederick  P.  Wilson,  gent. 
Ens.  by  p.  vice  Wynne,  ret. 

33d  Ditto.— Ens.  James  W.  Dalgety,  from  61st 
Ft.  Lt.  without  p.  vice  Everett,  dec. ;  Lt.  James 
Patersoo,  Adj.  vice  Everett,  dec. 

34th  Ditto. — Capt.  Basil  Jackson,  from  RL  Staff 
Corps,  Capt.  vice  Hngh  Bowen  Mends,  ret.  h.  p. 
RL  Staff  Corps. 

46th  Ditto. — Lt.  Harvey  Yachell.from  Rl.  Staff 
Corps,  Lt.  vice  Edward  John  Brace,  ret.  h.  p.  Rl. 
Staff  Corps. 

48lh  Ditto. — Colin  Campbell,  gent.  Ens.  with- 
out p.  vice  Wetherall,  ret. 

52d  Ditto.— Ens.  Wdliam  Chaloner,  Lt.  by  p. 
vice  Wetherall,  ret. ;  Richard  Twopenny,  gent. 
Ens.  by  p.  vice  Chaloner. 

55th  Ditto.— Kns.  Mackenzie  Wilson.  Lt.  by  p. 
vice  Troward,  ret.;  Francis  Hudson,  gent.  Ens. 
by  p.  vice  Wilson. 

56th  Ditto.— Capt.  Thomas  Holyoake,  from  6U) 
Ft.  Capt.  \ice  O'Halloran,  ex. 

60th  Ditto. — Capt.  Lord  Georcc  Hcrvey,  Maj. 
by  p.  vice  Schoedde,  prom. ;  Lt.  George  Pigott, 
Capt.  by  p.  vice  Lord  George  Hcrvey ;  Sec.-U. 
Edward  Welsh  Eversley,  First  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Pi- 
gott;  Charles  Fitxherbcrt,  gent.  Sec.-Lt.  by  p.  vice 
Evcrsley. 

62d  Ditto.— Lieol.  WiUiam  T.  Shortt,  Capt.  by 
p.  vice  Fairfield,  ret. ;  Cos.  Donald  Christopher 
Bayocs,  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Shortt ;  Henry  Cooper, 
gent.  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Baylies. 

65th  Ditto.— Charles  Penry  Bullock,  gent.  Ens. 
by  p.  vice  Wyatt,  prom. 

70th  Ditto. — Ens.  Hon.  Algernon  George  Perry, 
from  h.  p.  Ens.  vice  Thompson,  app.  25th  Ft. 

77th  Ditto.— Capt.  Robert  Bateman.  from  u.  p. 
5th  Ft.  Capt.  vice  Castle,  app.  Paymas.  7»th  Ft. 

70th  Ditto. — Lt.  James  Mills,  from  b-  p.  Lt. 
vice  Lachlan  M'Lean  Cameron,  ex.  rec  diff.; 
Capt.  William  Castle,  from  77th  Ft.  Paymas.  vice 
Bateman,  ret.  to  former  h.  p. 

86th  Ditto.— Lt.  William  Foden  Holt, from  h.p. 
97lh  Ft.  vice  Ormood,  app.  Paymas. ;  Lt.  Fiidcii 
Gethings  Keogb,  from  h.  p.  60th  Ft.  vice  Henry 
Copinger,  ex.  to  be  Lts.  Lt.  George  Onaond, 
Paymas.  vice  Ky*h,  dec. 

92d  Ditto. — Maj.  Hugh  Henry  Rose,  from  h.  p. 
Ms),  vice  Hon.  James  Sinclair,  ex.  rec.  diff. 

03d  Ditto. — Lt.  James  Boalth,  from  b.  p  2*1 
Lt.  Dr.  Lt.  vice  Hunt,  whose  app.  has  not  taken 
place. 

Ceylon  Regt. — Lc-Col.  Henry  Bird,  from  15* 
IX  Lt.-Col.  vice  Hook,  ex. 
Unattached.— Maj.  James  Holiuts  Scboaddt 
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from  60th  Ft.  Lt.-CoL  of  Infantry,  by  p. ;  Lt. 
Henry  Foley,  from  6th  Ft.  dpt.  or  Inf.  by  p. ; 
Coroet  Andrew  Houstoan,  from  7th  Light  Dr.  Lt. 
of  Inf.  by  p. 

Brevet. — Lt--Gen.  George  Earl  of  Dalbooaic, 
G.C.B..  to  have  the  local  rank  of  Gen.  in  East 
Indies  only  ;  CoL  James  BuUer,  RL  Invalid  Art. 
Maj.-Gm.  in  Army;  MaJ.-Gcu. James  Butler,  Lu- 
Gen.  in  Army ;  Capt.  Robert  Bateineu,  77th  Ft. 
Maj.  in  Army. 

The  under-mentioned  Cadet*  of  the  Hon.  the 
East  India  Company'*  service,  to  have  temporary 
rank  as  Ensigns  (lit ring  the  period  of  their  being 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lu-Coi.  Paaley,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  at  Chatham,  for  field  injunc- 
tions in  the  art  of  sapping  and  mining : — 

Gentlemen  Cadets  James  Vincent,  Joseph  Wel- 
ter, John  Nixon  Sharp,  James  Bishop,  Joseph 
Eairidge,  and  James  Roger  Western. 

Royal  Mil.  College. — CoL  Sir  George  Scovell 
K.C.B.  of  Rl.  Waggon  Train,  Lt.-Gov.  vice  Col. 
Batler. 

Memoranda. — The  under-mentioned  half-pay 
officers  have  been  allowed  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice, by  the  sale  of  unattached  commissions  :— 

Lt-Col.  Henry  de  Meuron  Bayard,  h.  p.  de 
Meuron's  Regt. ;  Capt.  William  Temple  Graham, 
h.  p.  Rl.  African  Corps  ;  Lt.  Arnout  O'Donnel, 
h.  p.  05th  Ft. 

Dep.-Ass.-Com.-Gen.  Robert  Decker,  h.  p.  has 
been  allowed  to  resign  his  commission. 
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The  date  of  app.  of  Quartermas.  Firth,  to  Rl 
Horse  Gds.  is  45th  Dec.  1838,  and  not  23d  Jan. 
1810,  as  formerly  stated. 


OFPICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  March  14. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  17. 

Corps  of  Rl.  Engineers— Capt.  Samuel  Rom  illy 
to  be  Lt.  Col.,  vice  Macleod,  ret.;  Sec.  Capt.  Sa- 
muel Camplin  Melhuish  to  be  Capt.,  vice  Romil- 
ly ;  Ft.  Lt.  Alexander  Henderson  to  be  Sec.  Capt. 
vice  Melhuish ;  and  See.  Lt.  William  E.  Brougkv 
ton  to  be  Ft.  Lt. 

Rl.  Westmorland  Rt.  of  MIL-J.mc.  Sped 

ding,  Esq.  to  be  Maj. 

Westmoreland  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  —  George 
Musgrave,  Esq.  to  be  Capt. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  24. 

WHITEHALL,  March  21. 
The  King  has  been  pleased  to  direct  letters  pa- 
tent to  be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal,  appoint- 
ing Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Fane,  G.CJL,  to  be  Mas- 
ter-Surveyor and  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  March  U. 
Rl.  Regt.  Art. — Capt.  George  Spiller,  from  on 
atL  h.  p.  Sec.  Cap.  vice  Simmons,  i«t.  h.  p. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CORPS 

SINCE  OUR  LAST. 


to    .  . 

Portman  Street. 

King's  Mews. 

to    .  . 

Tower. 

to    .  . 

Knightsbridge. 

to    .  . 

Windsor. 

Reserve  Companies,  2d  Batt.  . 

.  1st  Foot    .  . 

to    .  . 

Tilbury  Fort. 

to    .  . 

Ditto. 

to    .  . 

Chatham. 

to    .  . 

Ditto. 

to    .  . 

Harwich. 

Ditto  

to    .  . 

Portsmouth. 

to    .  . 

Languard  Fort. 

to    .  . 

Chatham. 

to    .  . 

Gosport. 

to    .  . 

Fort  Cumberland. 

to    .  , 

.    Clare  Castle. 

Rifle  Brigade 

to    .  ■ 

Portsmouth. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIKTHS. 

In  October  last,  at  Madras,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  George  Townsheud  Walker,  G.  C.  B. 
Conx-in-Chief  of  that  Presidency,  of  a  son. 

At  Florence,  the  Lady  of  Lieut-CoL  R.  M. 
Oake«,  of  ;i  son. 

Feb.  13th.  At  Kelsale  House.  Suffolk,  the  Lady 
of  Lieut-Col.  Sir  George  C.  Host,  Kl.  Royal  En- 
gineers, of  a  Son. 

At  Ereaey  Terrace,  Falmouth,  the 


Lady  of  W.  H.  Bond,  Esq.  late  Purser  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Rose,  of  a  daughter. 

March  4th.  At  Walbury,  the  Lady  of  Lieut- 
Col.  Johnson,  of  a  daughter. 

March  10th.  At  Cowes,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  J. 
W.  Bailey,  R.  N.  of  a  daughter. 

At  Bideford,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  LnllicTap,  R.  N. 
of  a  daughter. 

March,  lfltb.  At  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  the 
Lady  of  Capt  CaulfteJd,  of  a  sou. 


a 
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MARRIAGES,  DRATHft. 


At  Cbarlevllle  Forest,  tbe  Lady  of  Lieut-Col. 
MarUy,  C.B.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

March  18th.  At  Rochester,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
Evan  N'epean,  H.  N.  of  a  daughter. 

March  41  at.  At  Brockenhmi-st,  the  Lady  of 
Capt.  Reuben  Paine,  R.  N.  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At  Edinburgh,  Lieut.  William  Clark,  R.  N.  to 
Janet,  second  daughter  of  James  Alston,  Esq. 

Rear-Adm.  Sir  E.  Oweu,  K.C.B.,  to  Miss  Se- 
lena Hey. 

March  3d.  At  Kingston,  John  Campbell,  Esq. 
Surgeon,  R.N.  to  Sophia,  Widow  of  the  late  Ha- 
aaldine  Lyall,  Esq.  of  Findon.  Sussex. 

March  7th.  The  Lady  Agnes  Paget,  fifth  daugh- 
ter of  tbe  Marqueas  of  Angle  sea,  to  Capt.  George 
S.  Ring,  Rifle  Brigade,  eldest  son  of  Lieut.- Cen. 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Bing,  K.C.B. 

March  10th.  Capt.  Henry  I.  W.  Bentinck, 
Coldstream  Guards,  youngest  son  of  Maj.  Gen. 
John  Charles,  and  Lady  Jemima  Bentinck,  to 
Raciara  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  James 
Hawkins  Whitshed,  K.C.B. 

DEATHS. 

Col.  Sir  Mark  Wood,  Be  E.  I.  Comp.  Serr.  He 
commenced  his  career  in  tbe  Bengal  Engineers, 
in  1770,  and  he  ierved  in  India  until  1703,  when 
be  wu  compelled,  from  ill  health,  to  return  to 
England.  In  1795,  Sir  Mark  presented  to  our 
late  King,  a  model  in  ivory  of  Fort  William, 
Bengal,  one  of  the  most  complete  fortresses  in 
the  world ;  and  on  that  occasion  his  Majesty 
showed  to  the  Colonel  a  list  of  the  army  arranged 
by  himself,  including  tbe  officers  of  hit  army,  and 
those  of  the  E.  I.  Comp.,  as  they  would  appear  in 
tbe  event  of  an  I  niou  of  the  two  services;  an 
object  that  oar  late  revered  Monarch  had  at  that 
period  much  at  heart. 

Lieut.-Col.  Kelly,  54th  Ft.  A  short  biography 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Kelly  will  appear,  if  possible,  in  our 
next. 

April,  18128.   Maj.  Duff,  h.  p.  Lucas's  Corps. 

Jrjl  5th.   Maj.  King,  b.  p.  128th  Ft. 

Dec   Capt.  James  Smith,  b.  p.  RL  W.  I.  Ran. 

LIRllTfcNAISTS. 

July  24th.   Sugden,  13th  Dr.  Arnee,  Madras. 
July  8th.    M'Dennoti,  44tb  Ft.  Bombay. 
May  1701.    Long,  50th  Ft.  Bristol 
Hcmsworth,  0*1  Ft. 

Jan.  28th,  18*0.    Anley,  late  3d  Rl.  Vet.  Batt. 
Feb.    Archdall,  h.  p.  17th  Ft.  (formerly  Lt.-Col. 
of  40th  Ft.)  Jersey. 

Dec.  10th,  1827.  I'pton,  h.  p.  rid  Ft. 
Oct.  10th,  1828.   Johnson,  h.  p.  1  natt. 

I>S|CN*. 

Feb.  13th,  1829.    Wainwright,  h.  p.  8th  Ft. 
M'Intosh,  h.  p.  42d  Ft. 

Jan.  29th.    Bond,  h.  p.  73d  Ft.  Ncwingtou,  Sur. 

D'Arley,  b.  p.  73th  Ft. 

Nov.  1827.    Minshull,  h.  p.  7i>th  Ft. 

Feb.  1st,  18*29.  John  Smith,  h.  p.unatt.  Ferinoy. 

Chaplain.  Oliver,  h.  p.  2-id  Dr. 

MkUICAL  UKPARI  MINT. 

Oct  14th,  18-28.    Surg.  Simpson.  Staff,  died  at 
Sea. 

Jan.  Mat,  1829.  Surg.  Rose.h.  p.  63d  Ft.  Lon. 
Feb.  7th.  Surg.  Alderson,  h.  p.  Oith  Ft  Hull 
Surg.  Egan,  h.  p.  131st  Ft. 


Oct.  8th.   Surg.  Tucker,  h.  p.  Staff. 

Surg.  W.  Stewart,  do.  Cauada. 

Jan.  29th.  Aislat.  Surg.  Austin,  ffth  Dr.  Gds., 
Manchester. 

Assist.  Surg.  Stuart,  25th  Ft. 

Feb.  20th.  At  Fnderwood,  Edward  Pownall, 
Esq.  late  Clerk  of  the  Check  of  his  Majesty's 
Dock  Yard,  at  Sheerneas,  aud  formerly  Naval 
Officer  at  Gibraltar. 

At  Greenwich,  Maj.  Clark  Caldwell,  late  2d 
Royal  Veteran  Battalion,  formerly  of  Hit  »i 
Regiment. 

At  Paris,  Maj.  Charles  Jones. 

At  Sidmouth,  Lieut.  Col.  Nell  Cockburnc,  hrte 
of  the  4th  Veteran  Battalion. 

March  1st.  Mr.  James  Geary,  Master,  R.N. 
aged  40  years. 

March  4th.  John  Bannfrtrr,  Esq.  Snrgeon,  of 
Havant.aged  73  years,  formerly  of  the  R.S. 

March  rtfh.  Col.  Sir  Robert  Barclay.  K.C.B. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Madras  Estab 
lishment,  in  the  7 1st  year  of  his  age. 

March  7th.  Col.  T.  Cooke,  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Madras  Establishment,  aged  76. 

March  10th.  At  Hampton  Court,  wliere  be  had 
resided  many  years,  Edward  Bo  water,  Esq.  Ad 
miral  of  the  White.  This  Officer  was  brother  m 
the  tate  Licut.-Grn.  John  Bowater,  of  the  Royal 
Marines.  He  was  made  a  Post-Captain,  Jan.  10, 
1783,  and  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  French 
war,  in  1793,  commanded  the  Regulns  of  44  guns, 
on  the  Halifax  station.  His  next  appointment 
was  to  the  Trent  frigate,  employed  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  be  was 
serving  with  the  Channel  Fleet,  in  tbe  Magnificent. 
74.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Vdmi 
ral,  23d  April,  1804;  Vice- Admiral,  3lsl  July, 
1810;  and  Admiral,  12tb  August.  1819. 

In  London,  suddenly,  Lieut.  William  EUitsou 
King,  R.N.  (1797.) 

March  17th.  Tbe  Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Car 
hampton,  aged  89.  His  Lordship  was  67  years  a 
Captain  in  the  Navy,  having  received  his  Post 
rank  at  the  Siege  of  Havanuah  in  1701.  His 
Wriship's  name  in  1703  disappeared  from  the 
Navy  List,  on  being  appoiuteda  Commissioner  «*f 
Excise  ;  but  within  the  last  five  years  has  been  re- 
placed among  the  retired  Captains.  His  Lordship, 
when  In  command  of  the  Charon  of  44  gnus,  ia 
1779,  with  a  small  force,  suddenly  attacked  and 
carried  the  strong  Spanish  fortress  of  St.  Fernando 
de  Omoa,  in  whk-h  were  found  2*0  quintals  of 
quicksilver  and  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  late  Lieut.  Cen.  Peter,  who  died  at  Craig- 
maddie,  N.B.  Dec.  21,  (as  printed  in  our  obituary 
of  last  month)  had  been  upward  of  half  a  century 
in  the  service.   His  first  commission  was  an  En- 
signry  in  tbe  26th  foot,  in  1775,  and  he  became 
a  Ueut.  Gen.  on  the  4rh  Jan.,  1813.    As  Ensign, 
Lieutenant,  and  Captain,  lie  served  in  North  Ame- 
rica.   He  was  at  the  blockade  of  Boston,  tbe  bat 
ties  c»f  Brooklyn  ami  Br.in.ty  wine ;  at  the  actions 
of  M'Gowans'Pass,  Fort  Washington,  and  Edge 
hill  ;  ami  also  at  the  siege  of  Charlesfown,  and 
battle  of  Guilford.    In  1794,  he  became  a  FieW 
Officer,  and  on  arriving  at  the  rank  of  Maj.  Gen., 
2*>th  April,  1808,  he  was  placed  on  the  Staff  of 
Ireland,  and  subsequently  on  that  of  North  Britain. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BRITISH  CAMPAIGN  OF  1809,  UNDER 
81R  A.  WELLKSLBY,  IN  PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN. 

FROM  THE  REVISED  JOURNAL  OF  AN  OFFICER  ON  THE  STAFF  OF  THE  ARMY. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1809,  when  the  last  transport,  containing 
the  rear  guard  of  Sir  J.  Moore's  army,  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Co- 
runna,  the  British  little  foresaw  that  the  Peninsula  was  still  to  be  the 
arena  for  their  conquests  and  renown.  None  were  so  sanguine  as  to 
hope  that  their  splendid  successes  and  example  should  yet  cause 
Europe  to  regain  the  moral  feelings  she  had  lost  under  the  long  victo- 
rious career  of  France,  or  that  the  latter  country  was  finally  to  sink 
under  their  exertions. 

No  more  did  Buonaparte  suspect,  when  halting  on  the  confines  of 
the  Galician  mountains,  and  leaving  to  Soult  the  easy  duty  of  "  driv- 
ing the  leopard  into  the  sea,"  that  his  legions  were  soon  to  be  checked 
and  defeated  ;  or  that  his  vaunted  representation  of  the  broken-hearted 
and  dismayed  state  of  the  British  army,  should,  by  the  repulse  of  his 
troops  within  a  few  days  after  in  a  set  battle.,  become  a  severe  reflec- 
tion on  the  conduct  of  his  own  soldiery.  Neither  Soult  nor  the  French- 
men under  his  command  could  have  supposed,  at  the  same  period,  how 
early  the  fate  of  war  would  create  a  total  reverse  in  their  hitherto 
prosperous  campaigns ;  or  that  their  corps,  which  had  led  the  advance 
to  Corunna,  should  soon  become  the  pursuedy  and  in  a  far  more  disas- 
trous retreat  than  that  they  had  just  witnessed.  But  Buonaparte  ever 
miscalculated  and  at  this  time  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  per- 
severance of  our  national  character,  or  the  power  of  England ;  and 
when  he  compared  her  apparent  means  with  that  of  France,  by  show- 
ing she  had  not  a  million  of  infantry  or  one  hundred  thousand  cavalry 
to  oppose  her  rival,  he  had  to  learn  the  extent  of  her  vast  and  boundless 
resources,  and  the  determined  character  of  her  people.* 

When  this  boastful  and  triumphant  comparison  was  made,  the  ruler 
of  France  little  feared  that  the  refutation  of  England's  inadequacy 
to  cope  with  his  power  would  be  proved  within  seven  years,  by  her 
hurling  him  from  the  throne,  by  leading  him  a  captive  at  her  chariot 
wheels,  or  that  he  should  end  his  days  in  one  of  her  distant  colonies, 
in  confinement  and  obscurity  !  Buonaparte  considered  the  army  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  as  the  utmost  extent  of  the  means  and  exertion  of 
the  English  as  a  military  people ;  and  that  they  could  not  again  appear 
on  the  continent.  He  naturally  deduced  from  this,  that  the  subjec- 
tion of  both  Spain  and  Portugal  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
success  in  Galicia,  and  that  it  only  required  the  time  necessary  for 
their  occupation,  to  secure  them  under  Gallic  sway.t 


•  This  was  not  gTcatly  exaggerated,  if  the  Artillery,  the  regular  Foreign  Regiments 
in  the  French  service,  and  those  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  at  Buonaparte's 
disposal  are  included. — Sous  le  titre  modeste  de  protecteur,  Napoleon  envahit  Farjrent 
et  les  soldatsd'une  raoitie  de  FAUemagne,  says  Foy,  speakine  of  the  Confederation  ol  the 
Rhine;  and  besides,  he  had  the  armies  of  Italy,  Naples,  Holland,  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Varsovie  at  his  command. 

t  Cependant  parce  que  les  Anglois  s'6taient  embarques  a  la  Corogne  Napoleon  se 
complut  dans  Fidee  qu'Us  ne  reparaitraient  point  sur  le  Continent,  et  que  les  Fortugais 
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At  the  moment  when  Buonaparte  thought  the  Peninsula  at  his 
feet,  the  seeds  of  discontent  sown  by  that  restless  ambition,  which  was 
urging  him  on  to  his  ruin,  began  to  develope  themselves  in  a  distant 
and  northern  nation.  Their  growth  to  maturity  was  as  rapid  as  oppor- 
tune, and  created  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  those  countries 
to  the  southward  suffering  under  his  yoke. 

The  perhaps  necessary  employment  of  the  French  nation,  and  of 
the  military  feeling  and  spirit  grown  up  since  the  revolution,  which 
Napoleon  fostered,  had  twice,  previously  to  his  invasion  of  Spain, 
caused  him  to  direct  his  conquests  against  his  moat  powerful  military 
neighbour, — Austria. 

The  last  campaign  of  1806,  left  the  family  of  Hapsburgh  indignant 
at  its  reverses,  and  on  their  vanquisher  becoming  entangled  by  his 
unjust  aggression  of  Spain,  they  hoped  a  fit  opportunity  was  offered  fur 
redeeming  their  character  and  importance  in  Europe.  If  the  bold  adr 
vauce  of  Sir  J.  Moore  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  and  his  demonstration 
on  Carrion,  had  made  Buonaparte  divert  the  most  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  armies  on  the  front  or  flanks  of  the  English,  thus  inter- 
rupting for  a  time,  in  other  quarters,  the  rapidity  of  conquest,  not 
less  did  the  Austrian  declaration  of  war,  drawing  off  a  portion  of  the 
resources  of  France,  tend  materially  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the 
rightful  cause.  Buonaparte  was  not  only  personally  arrested  from 
overrunning  Spain  by  his  return  to  France,  but  from  directing  a  just 
combination  among  his  dispersed  marshals,  which  circumstance  fortu- 
nately allowed  England  to  regain  a  firm  footing  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
by  the  events  of  the  succeeding  campaign,  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
a  good  feeling  and  confidence  in  the  people.  Considering  the  reorga- 
nized Austrian  as  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  broken  Spaniards 
or  expelled  English,  Buonaparte  on  withdrawing  from  Astorga,  only 
passed  through  Madrid  and  returned  to  Paris.  He,  however,  left 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  about  15,000  of  whom 
had  accompanied  him  across  the  Pyrenees,)  his  armies  entire,  under 
the  command  of  his  various  marshals,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
Spuin. 

Of  these  eight  corps  f£anntey  (each  equal  to  the  whole  British  army,) 
which  had  crossed  the  frontier,  five  had  co-operated  directlv  or  other- 
wise against  Sir  J.  Moore.  The  sixth  commanded  by  the  gallant  Ney, 
was  ordered  to  remain  in  and  reduce  to  control  Galicia  and  the  As- 
turias.  The  fourth  under  Mortier,  with  a  vast  body  of  cavalry  com- 
manded by  Kellerman,  was  to  overawe  Leon  and  Castille  ;  while  Vic- 
tor, with  the  first  corps,  was  at  once  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  beaten 
Spanish  armies,  and  to  threaten  the  line  of  the  Tagus,  the  south  of 
Portugal,  and  eventually  its  capital.  The  eighth  corps,  which  had, 
under  Junot,  served  in  1807-8  in  Portugal,  and  according  to  the  con- 
vention of  Cintra  been  carried  to  Rochelle,  and  subsequently  recross- 


perdant  tout  espoir  d'en  ttre  sccourus,  revevraient  tes  Frau^ais  en  amis— Telle  t'tait  son 
aveugle  conrlance,  que  les  mouvcmens  de  l'armof  ftaieut  tracts  par  dates.  Memoirts 
tur  Us  Operations  Mititairu  de*  Francois  en  GaJlice,  en  Portugal  el  dam  le  talUt  <to 
Tag,  en  1809. 
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ed  Spain,  and  met  their  old  antagonists  before  Corunna,  was  broken 
up,  and  its  debris  added  to  the  second  corps  under  Soult.* 

This  force  was  intended  to  take  the  active  part  of  the  campaign 
against  Portugal,  which  country  was  to  be  immediately  attacked,  the 
orders  to  that  effect  being  received  within  ten  days  after  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  British.  So  certain  was  Buonaparte  of  Soult's  conquest,  that 
he  fixed  the  5th  of  Feb.  for  the  arrival  of  his  troops  at  Oporto — and 
the  16th  of  the  same  month  for  his  triumphant  entrance  into  Lisbon  ! 

The  army  under  Soult  consisted  of  23,500  men,  of  which  4,000 
were  cavalry,  divided  into  ten  ngiments.  It  was  accompanied  by 
fifty-six  pieces  of  cannon.  Besides  these  troops,  a  division  under  Gen. 
Lapisse  was  to  be  pushed  south  from  Salamanca  to  invade  Portugal, 
by  the  way  of  Almeida,  at  the  same  time  becoming  a  point  of  com- 
munication between  the  corps  of  Victor  and  Soult.  The  army  of  the 
latter  General  advanced  to  the  southward,  through  Galicia,  by  several 
routes,  but  the  principal  part,  with  the  artillery,  marched  through  St. 
Jago.  His  directions  were  to  invade  Portugal  along  the  sea-coast, 
and  with  that  view,  he  attempted  to  cross  the  Minho  at  Tuy,  but 
failing,  was  forced  to  proceed  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Orense,  where  he  crossed  that  barrier.  Besides  the  great  loss  of  time 
from  this  disappointment  and  change  of  route,  the  army  was  much  de- 
tained by  the  opposition  of  the  peasantry  and  the  remains  of  Komana's 
dispersed  army,  and  it  was  only  on  the  10th  of  March  it  was  able  to 
enter  Portugal,  by  the  valley  of  the  Tamega. 
.  Though  Soult  met  considerable  opposition  from  Gen.  Silveira,+  the 
French  army  reached  and  captured  Chaves  on  the  12th,  and  Braga  on 
the  20th,  after  defeating  a  corps  of  Portuguese  troops  under  Baron  Eben ; 
and  nine  days  subsequent,  forced  the  entrenched  lines  covering  Oporto, 
having  been  more  than  seven  times  longer  on  their  march  than  had  been 
calculated  by  Buonaparte.  The  next  day  Gen.  Franceschi,  with  seve- 
ral regiments  of  cavalry,  was  pushed  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Vouga, 
where  he  established  his  posts  opposite  those  of  Col.  Trant,  who  had 
collected  a  few  troops  and  ordenanca,  and  a  corps  of  volunteers,  formed 
of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Coimbra,  who  gave  up  their  lite- 
rary pursuits  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  division  of  Gen. 
Mermet  was  cantoned  in  Villa  Nova,  with  "the  31st  regiment  in  its 
front  in  support  of  the  cavalry.  Soult's  corps  had  been  diminished 
upwards  of  3,000  men  within  the  two  months  occupied  in  its  march, 
having  left  great  numbers  of  sick  at  Chaves  and  Braga.  Although  it 
had  overcome  all  opposition,  its  chief  found  himself  in  an  isolated  po- 
sition, shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  the  other  French  corps,  and 
his  difficulties  increasing  every  day,  ns  he  was  obliged  to  separate 
and  detach  a  considerable  portion  of  his  force  to  subdue  the  country, 
and  attempt  to  open  his  communication  with  Lapisse. 

But  however  insecure  arid  critical  his  post,  it  was  likely  to  become 


•  At  Corunna  a  soldier's  wife,  taken  in  the  retreat,  was  sent  in  by  Junot.  She 
brought  his  compliments  to  the  general  officers  he  had  known  the  preceding  year,  and 
a  message  that  he  and  his  corps  were  opposite  them,  ready  to  "  pay  <>j}  old  scores." 

t  This  is  the  present  Marquis  de  Chaves,  who  headed  the  insurrection  in  1827, 
against  the  Constitution. 
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more  immediately  endangered  by  the  activity  of  the  British,  whose 
Government,  far  from  being  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the  preceding 
year,  was  employed  in  preparation  for  a  hearty  prosecution  of  the  con- 
test. At  the  moment  the  British  army  withdrew  from  Corunna,  the 
troops  left  in  the  Peninsula,  including  a  brigade  under  Brigadier-Gen. 
Cameron,  (which  had  advanced  to  the  north-east  frontier  of  Portugal,) 
the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  and  the  sick,  convalescents,  and  stragglers 
of  Sir  J.  Moore's  army,  did  not  consist  of  above  7jOO0  men,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  J.  Craddock,  at  Lisbon.  The  want  of  information 
was  great,  and  the  state  of  alarm  so  exaggerated,  that  the  advance  of 
the  French  on  that  capital  was  daily  expected.  The  artillery  and  ca- 
valry were  embarked,  and  the  forts  of  St.  Julien  and  Bugio  disman- 
tled, to  prevent  their  guns  being  turned  upon  the  ships  while  going 
out  of  the  Tagus. 

The  Portuguese  felt  the  danger  in  which  their  country  was  placed, 
and  the  Regency  called  upon  the  people  to  rise  en  masse.  They  had 
little  else  than  the  populace  to  opjrase  the  invader,  as  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  had  instigated  the  march  of  the  Spanish  corps  under  Ro- 
mana  to  Denmark,  had  been  acted  upon  with  the  only  respectable  part 
of  the  Portuguese  army.  These  had  been  sent  into  France  under  the 
Marquis  de  Lorna,  ana  suffered  a  harder  fate  than  the  Spanish  troops, 
the  greater  part  of  whom,  by  aid  of  the  English  fleet,  returned  to  fight 
their  country's  battles,  while  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  Portuguese 
perished  at  Moscow,  under  the  appellation  of  the  "  Legion  Portu- 
gaise."  The  remaining  regular  troops  were  scarcely  to  be  consider- 
ed as  organized,  and  those  under  Silveira,  though  actuated  by  the  best 
spirit,  were  little  better  than  the  rest.  One  regiment  of  two  battalions, 
called  the  Lusitanian  legion,  raised  by  Sir  R.  Wilson  at  Oporto,  was 
an  exception  to  the  general  inefficiency,  it  having  made  considerable 
progress  in  discipline  and  order.  Sir  rlobert  had  proceeded  with  the 
first  battalion  to  the  frontier  opposite  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  while  the 
other,  under  Baron  Eben,  had  been  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
Tras  os  Montes,  and  in  the  entrenchments  around  Oporto. 

But  this  inefficient  army  had  a  probability  of  being  regenerated. 
Scarce  had  the  fleet  returned  from  Corunna,  wnen  the  British  Govern- 
ment evinced  its  conviction  that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  cause 
was  not  hopeless,  and  with  a  view  to  make  the  latter  aid  in  their 
own  defence,  sent  General  Beresford  with  twelve  or  fourteen  officers 
from  England  to  re-organize  and  form  their  army.  This  determination 
being  made  so  soon  after,  and  before  the  despondency  of  the  failure  at 
Corunna  had  worn  off,  was  much  ridiculed  at  the  time  as  being  too 
late,  and  doubts  were  expressed  if  Lisbon  would  not  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy  before  they  could  reach  the  Tagus.  This  anticipa- 
tion was  not  confirmed  by  events,  and  with  the  rank  of  a  Portuguese 
Marshal,  General  Beresford,  on  the  13th  of  March,  issued  a  spirited 
address  to  that  nation,  in  which  he  assured  them,  that  they  only  re- 
quired organization  and  discipline  to  make  them  equal  to  face  the 
invader.  How  just  were  the  Marshal's  ideas  of  their  latent  martial 
character,  is  to  be  learned  from  their  brilliant  conduct  in  the  ensuing 
war.  Much,  however,  was  to  be  done  to  raise  from  degradation  the 
military  profession  in  Portugal.    Perhaps,  in  no  age  or  country,  had 
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it  fallen  so  low.  '  Even  among  the  Chinese,  where  civil  and  literary 
celebrity  is  ever  sought  before  that  uf  arms,  it  was  never  so  despised, 
as  it  had  been  among  oar  faithful  allies  since  the  war  of  succession. 

In  1762-3,  La  Lippe  had  been  called  in  by  the  Marquis  de  Pombal, 
who  formed  the  army  into  twenty-four  regiments  of  infantry,  twelve 
of  cavalry,  and  four  of  artillery,  and  which  had  continued,  at  least 
nominally,  till  the  arrival  of  Junot.  Few  of  his  regulations  were  per- 
manent or  long  respected.  Daring  the  whole  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  all  the  short  successive  wars,  though  occasionally 
invigorated  by  fresh  disciplinarians  from  foreign  countries,  the  Portu- 
guese army  never  rose  above  mediocrity.  It  is  true,  but  few  oppor- 
tunities were  offered  of  trial,  but  in  1801,  at  Arronches,  the  scan- 
dalous panic  that  seized  the  corps  commanded  by  the  Duke  d'Alafoes, 
made  them  be  considered  worse  than  contemptible.  Not  that  the  peo- 
ple required  either  physical  or  moral  qualities,  as  might  be  easily 
proved  from  their  conflicts  with  the  Spaniards :  having  ever  placed 
themselves  at  least  upon  an  equality,  in  courage  and  conduct  with 
their  neighbours.  The  French  in  their  progress  through  the  Tras  os 
Montes,  drew  a  favourable  comparison  of  their  bravery  with  that  of  the 
Spaniards,  while  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  peasantry  and  not  be  con- 
vinced of  their  bodily  strength  and  capability  of  bearing  fatigue. 

The  difficulty  of  creating  a  Portuguese  army  lay  not  with  the  men 
but  with  the  officers,  who  had  sunk  so  low  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country,  of  themselves,  and  of  their  men,  as  to  be  little  superior  to  the 
degrading  and  menial  offices,  which,  (as  when  La  Lippe  arrived  in  1762,) 
they  once  filled,  of  servants  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  :  and  no  cause  of 
improvement  had  offered  since  those  disgraceful  times,  which  had  natu- 
rally placed  them  on  terms  of  the  greatest  familiarity  and  equality 
with  their  men.  It  was  no  uncommon  spectacle  to  hnd  them  in  a 
common  cabaret,  gambling,  if  not  cheating  the  soldiers  out  of  the  pay 
they  had  just  made  over  to  them.  It  was  not  less  to  counteract  this 
deteriorating  cause,  than  to  organize  the  soldiers,  that  Gen.  Beresford 
had  taken  officers  with  him  from  England,  whose  numbers  were  sub- 
sequently greatly  increased.  Those  who  accompanied  him  in  the  first 
instance,  and  some  who  afterwards  joined  him,  were,  with  the  view  to 
place  British  Captains  in  command  of  battalions,  first  raised  a  step  of 
rank  in  their  own  service,  and  received  another  in  that  of  the  Portu- 
guese, when  appointed  to  regiments. 

The  Marshal  established  his  head-quarters  at  Thomar,  and  fairly 
grappled  with  all  the  prominent  difficulties,  and,  aided  by  the  example 
and  conduct  of  the  officers  placed  under  his  orders,  at  once  did  away 
the  causes  of  the  want  of  respect  and  confidence  of  the  men.  The 
interior  economy  was  strictly  investigated,  and  the  regiments  made  effi- 
cient, not  only  by  British  arms  and  equipments,  but  by  being  subsi- 
dized to  fight  their  own  battles  by  the  money  of  England. 

Without  going  farther  into  detail,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
the  arrangement  and  system  of  the  Marshal  were  so  good,  and  improve- 
ment so  rapid  in  the  Portuguese  army,  that  within  two  months  from 
the  date  of  his  first  order,  a  battalion  of  the  llith  regiment  was  brought 
into  collision  with  the  enemy  ;  and  if  it  did  not  distinguish  itself  as  much 
as  it  did  on  so  many  subsequent  occasions,  it  neither  evinced  confusion 
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nor  dismay.  Eighteen  months  after,  the  general  conduct  of  the  whole 
Portuguese  army  was  marked  by  traits  of  discipline  and  bravery,  and 
even  of  individual  gallantry,  which  continued  on  the  increase  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  which  were  most  unquestionably  shown  on  many 
subsequent  occasions,  by  overthrowing  the  veterans  of  France  with  the 
bayonet.  The  twenty-four  regiments  of  the  line  formed  by  La  Lippe, 
hail  been  broken  into  two  battalions  each  in  \  J97,  and  were  continued 
at  that  establishment ;  as  were  the  twelve  regiments  of  cavalry,  of 
which  not  above  one-third  had  been  ever  mounted.  The  artillery  was 
placed  under  British  officers,  as  well  as  the  other  arms.  To  this  the 
whole  population  was  to  be  added,  though  as  irregulars  or  ordenanza, 
rather  than  militia.  This  force  was  increased  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  by  six  regiments  of  Cacadores,  which  were,  at  a  later  period 
during  the  war,  doubled,  on  their  value  being  duly  appreciated.  But 
England  was  not  less  active  in  sending  reinforcements  of  her  own 
troops  to  the  Peninsula.  Doubts  had  been  once  entertained,  whether 
future  operations  should  be  carried  on  from  the  south  of  Spain,  rather 
than  from  Portugal,  and  the  first  convoy  of  troops  was  directed  to 
Cadi*.  On  its  reaching  that  port,  the  besotted  Spaniards  hesitated, 
as  they  had  the  year  before  when  Sir  D.  Baird  arrived  at  Corunna, 
respecting  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops.  After  some  futile  nego- 
tiations, and  (in  consequence  of  the  slow  advance  of  the  French,)  in  the 
revived  hope  of  saving  Lisbon,  the  British  troops  fortunately  passed  to 
the  latter  place,  as  the  frontier  and  statistics  of  Portugal  are  better  cal- 
culated for  military  operations  than  those  of  Andalusia. 

The  first  reinforcement  that  reached  the  Tagus  early  in  March  was 
commanded  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Sherbrooke,  which  was  followed  in  the 
l>eginning  of  April  by  another,  under  Major-Gen.  Hill,  together,  in- 
creasing the  army  to  13,000  men.  The  arrival  al laved  much  the  fears, 
and  not  only  allowed  Sir  J.  Craddock  to  take  up  a  position  out  of  Lis- 
bon, and  cover  the  great  roads  that  led  upon  it,  with  the  right  on 
Santarem,  and  the  left  on  the  Sea,  but  even  to  contemplate  offensive 
operations,  and  in  the  middle  of  April  to  push  the  army  in  advance 
towards  the  North. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  administration  at  home  had  determined  to 
give  the  command  of  the  army  for  the  defence  of  Portugal  to  the  same 
general  officer  who  had  so  successfully  attacked  it  the  year  before,  and 
in  order  to  make  room  fur  him,  Sir  J.  Craddock  was  appointed  to  be 
Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  sailed  on  the  16th  of  April  on  board  the  Surveil- 
lant,  Sir  George  Collier,  from  Portsmouth,  to  which  place  or  to  Eng- 
land he  did  not  again  return,  until  1814,  as  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  on 
his  first  arrival  from  the  south  of  France  his  Grace  proceeded  direct  to 
the  same  town  ;  where  the  Prince  Kegent  was  showing  to  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  the  arsenal  and  fleet.  The  same 
night  the  frigate  was  nearly  lost  off  St.  Catherine's  Head  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight :  so  imminent  was  the  danger,  and  so  close  the  ship  to  the  break- 
ers, that  Sir  G.  Collier  desired  Sir  Arthur  to  dress,  ana  thinking  the 
loss  of  the  vessel  certain,  advised  him  to  stay  by  the  wreck  as  long  as 
possible,  this  being  considered  a  more  probable  means  of  escape  than  a 
premature  attempt  to  reach  the  shore.    The  frigate  missed  stays  more 
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than  once,  but  a  fortunate  start  of  wind  off  the  land  prevented  her 
wreck.  Even  had  all  escaped  with  life,  but  for  this  shift  of  wind,  (or 
rather  the  never  failing  happy  destiny  of  Sir  Arthur,  who  might  have 
desired  Sir  O.  Collier  not  to  despair,  while  he  had  (not  Caesar)  but 
Wellesley  and  his  fortunes  on  board)  much  valuable  time  would  have 
been  lost,  not  only  in  striking  the  blow  at  Soult,  but  by  allowing  fresh 
combinations  between  the  distant  French  Marshals,  and  perhaps  not 
giving  the  opportunity  of  opposing  them  in  detail. 

The  entrance  of  the  Surveiilant  into  the  Tagus  was  an  interesting 
event,  when  at  a  distance  of  twenty  years  it  is  considered  that  she 
bore  in  her  bosom  the  regeneration  of  England's  military  fame,  and  that 
Europe  was  to  date  from  it  the  positive  commencement  of  that  formi- 
dable and  permanent  position  taken  up  by  our  armies,  which  allowed 
its  nations  to  breathe,  and  subsequently  by  our  victories  over  the  com- 
mon enemy,  to  break  the  spell  of  gloomy  conviction,  becoming  daily 
universal,  that  the  French  armies  were  invincible. 

Sir  Arthur's  landing  at  Lisbon  on  the  22d  of  April  was  strongly 
marked  by  the  gratifying  expression  of  the  people's  feeling;  they 
hailed  him  as  their  former  deliverer,  and  evinced  their  gratitude  by 
illuminating  the  city  during  his  stay.  On  the  25th  Sir  J.  Craddock, 
in  a  farewell  address,  bade  adieu  to  the  army,  and  two  days  subsequent 
Sir  Arthur  took  the  command,  and  in  his  first  order  changed  its  staff, 
placing  Brig.-gen.  8tewart  at  the  head  of  the  Adj. -general's,  and  Col. 
Murray,  3d  Guards,  at  that  of  the  Quarter-master  General's  department. 
The  same  day  his  Excellency  went  in  procession  with  the  royal  car- 
riages, escorted  by  a  squadron  of  the  16th  dragoons,  to  be  introduced 
to  the  Regency,  at  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Rocio,  on  his 
receiving  from  them  the  rank  of  Marshal  General. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula  at  this  time  was  neither  satis- 
factory nor  encouraging.  Although  Buonaparte  had  withdrawn  from 
Spain,  his  legions,  which  had  passed  through  Madrid,  and  witnessed  the 
replacing  Joseph  on  the  throne,  had  subsequently  overthrown  all  the 
Spanish  armies.  The  advance  guard  of  the  Duke  del  Infantado's  army, 
under  Vanegas,  had  been  beaten  at  Ucles  in  January,  and  the  army  of 
Cartojal  had  met  a  defeat  at  Ciudad  Real.  Cuesta,  with  the  main  Spa- 
nish army,  after  retiring  across  the  Tagus,  and  taking  position  at  Alma- 
T&zt  had  allowed  his  Hank  to  be  turned  by  the  bridge  of  Arsobispo,  and 
was  forced,  in  consequence,  to  retreat  across  the  Guadiana,  when  at 
Medellin,  on  its  banks,  he  was  on  the  28th  of  March  completely  routed 
through  the  bad  conduct  of  his  cavalry.  His  infantry,  who  from  their 
behaviour  on  this  occasion  deserved  a  better  fate,  were  so  completely, — not 
at  the  mercy,  for  none  was  shown,  but — in  the  power  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  that  their  horsemen  were  worn  out  with  slaughtering  their  easily 
routed  victims  -r  and  it  was  reported,  many  wore  their  arms  for  several 
days  in  slings,  from  having  had  such  opportunity  of  using  their  sabres. 
Tlie  remnant  of  the  Spanish  army  took  refuge  in  the  Sierra  Morena, 
where  attempts  were  made  to  recruit  the  infantry,  the  dastardly  caval- 

S,  not  less  disgraced  in  the  action  by  their  conduct,  than  after  by  the 
eneral'8  notice  of  it,  scarcely  requiring  a  man.  While  so  little  aid 
was  to  be  expected  for  the  British  from  these  broken  armies,  Victor 
was  left  with  22,000  men,  in  a  position  threatening  the  wenkest  part 
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of  Portugal,  and  by  the  existence  of  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  both 
banks  of  the  Tagus. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  Soult's  position  at  Oporto  had  become  more 
critical  every  day.  Vigo  had  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards,  aided  by 
some  English  ships,  while  Silveira  had  retaken  Chaves,  with  1300 
sick,  and  had  continued  his  advance  by  Amarante  to  Penafiel.  La- 
pisse  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  on  finding  himself 
opposed  by  Sir  R.  Wilson  and  the  Spanish  troops,  he  made  no  attempt 
to  communicate  or  join  Soult ;  and  after  a  little  skirmishing,  passed 
on  to  join  Victor  on  the  Tagus.  Soult's  communications  were  thus 
wholly  destroyed,  and  his  force  had  been  much  dispersed  in  trying  to 
make  them  good ;  not  less  than  between  six  and  7000  men  having 
been  sent  into  the  valley  of  the  Tamega  and  other  points.  Thus, 
although  Marshal  Soult  had  not  above  half  the  number  of  men  col- 
lected at  Oporto  that  Victor's  army  consisted  of ;  still  the  British 
army  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose  both  at  once.  It  became  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  act  with  vigour  on  one  point,  and  the  former  army 
being  the  weakest,  and  in  the  Portuguese  territory,  and  whose  retreat 
was  endangered,  drew  the  more  immediate  attention  of  the  British 
General.  Lest  Victor  should  be  enabled  to  advance  to  the  south  of 
the  Tagus,  Sir  Arthur  lost  no  time  at  Lisbon,  and  after  a  stay  of  but 
six  days,  set  out  on  the  23d  for  the  army,  part  of  which  baa  arrived 
at  Coimbra.  All  the  towns  were  illuminated  on  the  road,  and  on  his 
Excellency's  arrival  at  Coimbra  on  the  2d,  in  addition  to  other  demon- 
strations of  joy,  the  ladies  from  the  balconies  covered  him  with  roses 
and  sugnr-pfums. 

The  army  was  fresh  brigaded  on  the  4th  of  May. 


Cavalry. 

MAJOR-GEN.  COTTON. 

14th  Light  Dragoons. 
20th    —  — 
16th   —  — 

3rd    —       — King's  Ger.  Legion. 
Infantry. 

BRIG.-GEN.  U.  CAMPBELL. 

2  Battalions  of  Guards. 

1  Comp.  5  Batt.  60th  Regiment. 

First  Brigade. 

MAJOR-OFN.  HILL. 

3rd  or  Buffs. 
66th  Regiment. 
48th  — 

1  Comp.  5  Batt.  60th  Regiment. 

Third  Brigade. 

MAJOR-GEN.  TI LSON. 

5  Coinp.  5  Batt.  60th  Regiment. 
88th  Regiment. 

1  Batt.  Portuguese  Grenadiers. 
87th  Regiment. 

Fifth  Brigade. 

BRIC.-GLN.  A .  CAMPBELL. 
?th  Fusclecrs. 


1  Batt.  10th  Portuguese  Regt. 
53rd  Regiment. 

1  Comp.  5  Batt.  60th  Regiment 
Seventh  Brigade. 

BRIG.-GEN.  CAMERON. 

9th  Regiment. 

2d  Batt.  10th  Portuguese  Regt. 
83rd  Regiment. 
1  Comp.  5  Batt.  60th  Regiment. 

Sixth  Brigade. 

BRIG.-GEN .  STEWART. 

1st  Batt.  Detachments. 
1st  Batt.  16th  Portuguese  Regt. 
29th  Regiment. 

Fourth  Brigade. 

BRIG.-GEN.  SON  TAG. 

2d  Batt.  Detachments. 
2d  Batt.  16th  Portuguese  Regt. 
97th  Regiment. 
1  Comp.  5  Batt.  60th  Regiment. 

Second  Brigade. 

MAJOR-GEN.  M'KE.NZIE. 

27th  Regiment. 
43th  — 
31  st  — 
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King's  German  Isyion.  2  Brigade  (2  Regiments)  brig.-gem. 

MAJ.-OEN.  MURRAY.  DRIBOURG. 

1  Brigade  (2  Regiments)  brio.-oen. 

LA  KG  WORTH. 

It  was  subsequently  divided  into  wings  under  Lieut.-Gens.  Sher- 
brooke  and  Paget,  and  the  cavalry  placed  under  Lieut.-Gen.  Payne. 
The  same  reasons  that  pressed  the  departure  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  from  Lisbon,  accelerated  the  preparations  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  advance  upon  Oporto.  A  few  days  delay  were,  however,  necessary  to 
complete  the  arrangements,  according  to  the  following  plan  of  operations. 
While  Sir  A.  advanced  with  the  main  force  of  the  army  on  the  enemy's 
front,  a  corps  that  quitted  Coimbra  on  the  5th,  was  intended  to  move 
on  the  enemy's  left  naiik  and  rear.  This  was  to  be  under  the  orders  of 
Marshal  Beresford,  and  consisted  of  Maj.-Gen.  Tilson's  brigade,  and 
some  cavalry.  It  was  ordered  to  direct  its  march  on  Viseu,  and  across 
the  Douro,  to  co-operate  with  Silveira.  This  officer  was  unfortunately 
driven  from  Amarante  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  enemy  thus  opening  to 
themselves  a  practicable  route  for  carnage  to  the  eastern  frontier. 
Lisbon  was  to  De  covered  during  these  northern  operations  by  a  corps 
of  observation,  under  Maj.-Gen.  M'Kenzie,  to  watch  Victor.  It  was 
posted  at  Santarem,  consisting  of  the  General's  own  brigade,  a  brigade 
of  British  heavy  cavalry,  and  7*000  Portuguese.  In  his  front  at  Al- 
cantara, was  Col.  Mayne,  with  a  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian  legion. 

On  the  6th,  opportunity  was  taken  of  inspecting  that  portion  of  the 
army  around  Coimbra,  on  some  sands  two  miles  from  the  town.  The 
British  troops  appeared  in  excellent  order,  and  the  Portuguese  regi- 
ments, though  not  so  soldier-like  as  their  allies,  looked  better  than 
was  expected,  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  hold  them  in  utter 
contempt.  Their  dark  olive  complexions,  and  blue  single-breasted 
coats,  gave  them  a  sombre  appearance  when  in  contrast  with  our  coun- 
trymen, and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  comparison  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  It  was  a  fine  sight,  although  of  the  21,000 
British  in  Portugal,  only  ]  7,000  were  present,  on  account  of  the  two 
detachment  corps.* 

On  the  7th,  part  of  these  troops  advanced  in  two  columns  on  the 
main  roads  towards  Oporto,  by  Adiga  on  the  Vouga,  and  by  the  bay 
of  Aveiro  to  Ovar.  On  the  9th,  the  remainder  of  the  army  and  head 
quarters  quitted  Coimbra  in  the  same  direction.  The  advance  of  the 
French  under  Gen.  Franceschi  had  remained  on  the  Vouga,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  surprising  it  on  the  lOth.t  If  the  success  of 
this  coup  d'essai  was  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  our  future  proceed- 
ings, it  would  have  been  unfortunate,  as  between  the  neighing  of  the 
horses  of  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  and  the  stupidity  of  the  guides,  the 
enemy  were  prepared,  and  the  whole  was  a  complete  failure.    But  for 


•  The  French  called  the  British  force  with  which  we  advanced  against  Oporto, 
30,000  men. 

t  Franceschi  was  an  old  opponent  of  Gen.  Stewart,  the  Adjutant-Genera]  having 
commanded  the  brigade,  of  which  a  portion  had  been  surprised  at  Kueda  in  Loon,  a  few 
months  before,  duiiug  the  i'uruuua  campaign. 
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the  withdrawing  of  the  French,  and  the  capture  of  two  four-pounders, 
we  had  little  to  boast  in  the  scrambling  skirmish  it  produced.  We  ad- 
vanced to  the  spot  where  they  had  been  encamped,  which  was  as  much 
chosen  for  beauty  of  situation  as  strength.  We  had  here  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  trouble  the  French  took  in  embellishing  their  camps  ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  front  they  were  erecting  a  pretty  wooden  obelisk. 

On  the  following  day  the  army  advanced  on  the  great  northern  roadi 
and  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  squadron  of  the  enemy  was  seen  on  the 
skirts  of  a  wood,  in  front  of  a  little  village.  On  some  three-pounders 
and  our  cavalry  advancing  against  them,  they  fell  back,  but  showed 
some  infantry,  and  our  light  troops  were  directed  to  attack  them. 
This  produced  some  skirmishing  as  we  continued  to  advance.  The 
country  was  much  inclosed.  The  enemy  clung  longer  to  their  ground 
than  was  expected,  as  we  only  supposed  it  an  affair  of  posts;  but  a  column 
of  infantry  on  a  height  over  the  village  of  Grijon,  soon  convinced  us  that 
it  wns  at  least  a  strong  advanced  guard.  The  road  here  crossed  a  ridge 
of  hills,  at  right  angles,  covered  with  olives  and  fir  woods,  which  offer- 
ed a  strong  position.  The  grouud  was  not  ill  chosen,  though  the  left 
was  without  any  appui.  Brigadier-Gen.  Stewart's  brigade  formed  in  line 
to  the  support  of  the  16th  Portuguese  regiment,  acting  as  skirmishers 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  while  the  German  light  infantry  were  engaged 
on  the  right.  The  four  battalions  of  the  German  legion  brought  their 
left  shoulders  up,  and  marched  diagonally  across  to  turn  the  left,  the 
enemy's  weak  point.  The  skirmishing  was  very  sharp  in  the  woods, 
and  trie  29th  regiment  was  forced  to  support  the  Portuguese,  who  were 
once  obliged  to  tall  back.  At  this  moment  they  pushed  a  column  of 
infantry  down  the  road  through  the  village  of  Grijon,  which  being 
reported  to  Sir  Arthur,  he  replied  in  the  most  quiet  manner,  "  Order 
the  battalion  of  detachments  to  charge  them  with  the  bayonet  if  they 
come  any  farther." 

The  officers  of  the  stalf,  many  of  them  at  that  time  young  soldiers, 
could  not  help  evincing  strong  feeling  on  hearing  the  simple  and  dis- 
tinct manner  in  which  this  order  was  given,  but  before  some  months 
had  passed  over  their  heads,  they  had  opportunities  of  not  only  hearing 
similar  orders  repeated,  but  of  seeing  them  carried  into  execution.  On 
this  occasion,  the  alternative  mentioned  by  Sir  Arthur  did  not  occur, 
as  on  their  Hank  beiug  turned,  and  finding  our  whole  force  on  their 
front,  about  two  o'clock  they  retired  from  the  position.  Our  guns  were 
brought  up  to  bear  upon  them  in  their  retreat,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Stewart 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  two  squadrons,  and  trotted  after  the  enemy, 
who  withdrew  their  troops  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  country  was 
much  inclosed  aud  intersected,  and  on  ueoring  the  enemy's  rear  guard, 
the  cavalry  entered  a  deep  ravine,  closely  wooded.  The  French  lined 
the  sides  with  their  light  infantry,  who  opened  a  close  and  sharp  fire, 
which,  for  a  moment,  created  some  confusion,  aud  checked  the  advance ; 
but  on  coming  in  sight  of  five  companies,  drawn  up  in  line  in  a  wider 
space,  by  the  exertion  and  example  of  the  General,  he  led  them  to  the 
charge,  broke  through  the  enemy,  and  made  above  one  hundred  pri- 
soners. This  rapid  movement  threw  the  31st  French  regiment  off  the 
road  of  retreat,  and  they  fell  back  on  Ovar,  where  finding  Maj.-Gen. 
Hill,  they  withdrew,  after  some  skirmishing,  to  Oporto,  during  the 
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night.  Thus  ended  the  operations  of  this  day,  which  were  beautiful 
in  their  prosecution  and  satisfactory  in  the  result. 

The  enemy's  corps  (besides  the  cavalry  engaged  the  day  before  on 
the  Vonga,)  consisted  of  4  or  6,000  infantry  of  the  division  of  Mer- 
met,  which  had  been  pushed  on  to  this  ground  from  Villa  Nova  on 
the  8th,  on  Soult's  hearing  of  our  probable  advance.  It  was  the  AT  de 
line  that  was  charged  on  the  retreat,  and  however  valiantly  they 
may  have  acted,  cannot  be  praised  for  prudence  or  judgment  in  form- 
ing in  line  to  receive  cavalry.*  Instead  of  this,  had  they  vaulted  over 
the  enclosures,  or  scrambled  up  the  banks,  they  might  have  killed 
every  man  of  the  cavalry  without  endangering  a  soldier.  One  of  the 
privates  was  very  loud  in  his  attempts  to  draw  notice,  and  by  his  vo- 
ciferation, that  he  was  the  sou  of  a  marquis,  proved  the  aristocratic 
feeling  not  quite  deadened  by  the  revolution,  though  the  conscription 
has  reached  and  levelled  all  ranks  of  society.  Our  loss  was  under  one 
hundred  men :  one  officer  of  the  16th  Dragoons  received  no  less  than 
three  balls,  though  happily  none  proved  mortal. 


A  POPULAR  VIEW  OF  METEOROLOGY  AND   ITS  PRACTICAL 

USES  TO  THE  SEAMAN. 

The  United  Sen'ice  Journal  having  devoted  a  portion  of  its  pages 
to  a  register  of  atmospherical  phenomena,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
communicate  some  ideas  on  this,  as  yet,  infant  science  ;  especially  as 
the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  mankind,  may  more  often  depend  upon 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  them,  than  is  generally  imagined.  With  a 
conviction  of  the  advantage  of  being  weather-wise,  the  illustrious 
Bacon  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  the  necessity  of  a 
detailed  record  of  observations  towards  the  investigation  of  causes,  and 
the  formation  of  general  conclusions :  far  he  saw  that,  without  a  copious 
series  of  precise  data,  no  explanatory  system  of  the  laws  and  affections 
of  Meteorology,  could  be  looked  for.  It  is  principally  owing  to  the 
impulse  thus  given,  that  many  important  practical  results  have  been 
since  obtained  ;  and  the  steady  connexion  betwixt  cause  and  effect 
satisfactorily  traced. 

All  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  being  governed  by  the  wonderful 
and  invisible  ubiquity  of  heat,  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  wind, 
rain,  frost,  lightning,  and  other  extraordinary  transitions  of  weather. 
The  obvious  utility,  therefore,  of  prediction  on  those  heads,  was  so 
highly  appreciated  of  yore,  that  /Eolus  was  probably  indebted  for  his 
deification  to  the  talent  of  assiduously  observing  the  skies.  And  though 
the  ancients  had  such  imperfect  ideas  of  the  system  of  the  Universe, 
as  to  believe  that  the  winds  were  inclosed  in  the  clouds ;  that  the  sea 
was  made  to  rise  and  fall  by  the  respiration  of  a  huge  fish  ;  that  the 


*  In  the  French  account  of  this  campaign,  published  at  Paris.  1821,  the  Author 
represents  le  479  de  line  when  covering  tin*  retreat,  as  "  se  conduuant  valeureusement." 
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sun  and  stars  were  nourished  from  the  vapours  of  our  marshes  ;  that 
the  slow  motion  of  comets  proved  the  weight  of  earthly  exhalations ; 
that  lightning  could  be  procured  by  exorcism ;  and  that  the  moon  was 
a  muddy  and  troubled  star,  made  of  the  grosser  particles  of  our  air,— 
still,  abundance  of  practical  hints,  and  sufficient  concurrent  testimony 
are  preserved  in  various  classical  writings,  to  prove  that  they  unques- 
tionably possessed  a  valuable  fore-knowledge  of  weather, — though  we 
know  not  the  premises  on  which  they  founded  their  conclusions.  And 
it  must  be  conceded  that,  notwithstanding  the  discredit  which  has 
arisen  from  the  pretensions  of  empirics,  a  considerable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, as  to  various  eudiometrical  changes,  is  attainable  by  an  obser- 
vant inquirer :  for  there  is  an  admirable  simplicity  in  all  the  operations 
of  Nature.  '  yuhhu> 

Moderns,  however,  can  proceed  with  a  degree  of  precision  unknown 
to  their  predecessors.  So  fortunate  were  the  sciences  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  in  the  brief  interval  of  less  than  forty  years,  the  world 
was  enriched  by  the  discovery  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  the 
telescope  and  microscope,  '/he  two  former,  with  the  addition  of  the 
hygrometer  and  electrometer,  afford  deductions  so  correct,  that  tew 
serious  changes  of  weather  can  happen,  without  previous  indication 
from  them.  Yet  such  is  the  prejudice  of  ignorance,  that  besides  the 
nearly  exploded  funicular  hypothesis  of  philosophisis,  which  was  so 
triumphantly  brought  against  them,  many  people  still  hold  these  im- 
portant instruments  in  contempt,  as  mere  toys.  Others,  with  an  affec- 
tation of  skill,  expect  to  have  the  various  prognostics  revealed,  without 
the  requisite  attention  and  study  on  their  own  part;  and  if  every 
trivial  alternation  is  not  foretold,  they  condemn  the  theory  altoge- 
ther. Tippoo  Saib,  a  personage  of  great  pretension  in  all  sciences, 
thus  expresses  himself : — "  The  barometer,"  he  says,  14  which  you  sent 
us  in  charge  of  your  harcara,  is,  in  all  respects  very  complete,  except 
in  the  article  of  quicksilver,  which,  owing  to  its  oldness,  does  not  move 
up  and  down.  It  is  therefore  returned  to  you ;  and  yoil  must  send 
anothergood  one  in  its  stead,  that  has  been  made  in  the  present .ywir." 

The  Torricellian  tube,  especically  with  the  marine  improvement  of 
Dr.  Hooke,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents  ever 
made  by  philosophy  to  navigation.  By  this  faithful  guide,  I  even 
directed  the  making  or  .shortening  of  sail,  with  such  precision,  that  I 
never  once  had  occasion  to  turn  the  hands  up,  in  the  night ;  and  during 
a  practice  of  many  years,  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  implicit  trust  I 
reposed  in  its  powers.  It  is  not  the  ubsolute  place  of  the  mercury, 
however,  which  must  be  consulted ;  but  also  the  convexity,  level,  or 
concavity  of  surface,  as  indicating  a  disposition  to  rise,  remain  station- 
ary, or  fall ;  and  the  time  when  such  disposition  commenced.  The 
relative  situation  of  the  sun  must  also  be  considered,  as  well  as  the 
height  of  the  thermometer,  though  the  bracing  or  relaxing  power  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  the  forces  of  expansion  and  pressure  on  the  leathern 
reservoir,  far  surpasses  any  effect  of  heat  on  the  quicksilver.  Owing 
to  these  circumstances,  a  few  general  rules  for  interpreting  the  move- 
ments of  the  barometer,  may  prove  acceptable  to  beginners,  especially 
as  the  words  engraven  on  the  side  plates,  rather  mislead  than  instruct; 
since  the  true  scale  will  be  found  also  in  some  measure  to  depend  on 
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the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  latitude,  as  well  as  height,  of  the  place 
of  observation. 

From  various  experiments,  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  estimated  at  about  thirty  inches ;  and  for  com- 
mon  purposes,  a- tenth  of  an  inch  depression  may  be  allowed  for  every 
eighty  feet  of  additional  elevation.  The  most  considerable  falls  ana* 
rises  of  the  quicksilver,  in  places  remote  from  each  other,  correspond 
within  very  short  intervals  of  time,  affording  a  beautiful  proof  that 
air,  though  an  elastic  ponderating  fluid,  of  rarefaction  and  condensa- 
tion infinite,  is  nevertheless  amenable  to  gravitation,  and  partakes  of 
the  earth's  motions,  both  diurnal  and  annual.  Thus,  previous  to  the 
great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1755,  there  were  indications  of  the  ap- 
proaching disaster  all  over  Europe,  from  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  drying  up  of  springs  and  fountains. 

The  deviations  of  the  mercury  without  the  tropics  are  greater  than 
those  within  them ;  and  are  there  greater  and  more  frequent  in  the 
winter,  than  in  the  summer.  But  though  slight  changes  are  scarcely 
shown  near  the  Equator,  and  heavy  squalls  may  occur  without  being 
anticipated,  the  approach  of  a  hurricane  is  foretold  by  the  unusual 
fall  of  an  inch,  or  more.  In  calm  weather,  with  inclination  to  rain, 
the  mercury  is  commonly  low  and  sluggish ;  it  sinks  lowest,  every 
where,  to  extremely  violent  winds,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  rain  ; 
yet  it  rises,  to  north-east  and  east  winds,  during  which  there  may 
also  be  showers,  without  any  intimation  from  the  quicksilver,  on  ac- 
count of  the  counter-action :  when  it  sinks  with  the  wind  in  those 
quarters,  an  alteration  will  take  place.  The  greatest  depression  re- 
marked in  England,  was  27°90>  on  the  forenoon  of  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1824,  by  which  a  pressure  of  more  than  200011**.  was  removed 
from  each  person's  body.  A  continuance  of  low  altitude,  without  a 
consequent  change  of  weather,  forebodes  a  very  cold  season,  as  a  simi- 
larly high  one,  does  a  warm. 

The  weather  from  morning  until  evening  may  be  told  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  certainty ;  for  if  the  barometer  has  risen  during  the 
night,  and  is  still  rising,  with  the  hygrometer  decreasing,  the  clouds 
high,  and  wind  moderate,  particularly  if  it  be  from  the  north  or  east 
points,  a  dry  day  may  be  confidently  expected ;  the  same  rule  applies 
from  evening  till  morning.  Indications  for  foul  days  and  nights,  will 
obviously  be  the  reverse.  Although  the  rising  of  the  mercury,  cctleris 
paribus,  is  held  to  presage  fair  weather,  and  its  falling,  especially  with 
an  increase  in  the  hygrometer,  the  reverse,— yet  it  should  be  noticed, 
that  a  sudden  rise  may  sometimes  indicate  a  southerly  wind,  which 
often  brings  rain  ;  but  in  winter  it  portends  frost ;  for  the  quicksilver, 
from  palpable  causes,  is  wont  to  be  higher  in  cold  weather  than  in 
warm.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  daily  maximum  of  the 
barometer  is  usually  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  mean  at 
noon,  and  the  minimum  at  three  P.M.  If,  notwithstanding  its  sink- 
ing, little  or  no  rain  follow,  and  it  afterwards  rise,  we  may  expect  con- 
tinued dry  weather.  When  the  elevation  or  depression  is  rapid,  the 
consequent  change  will  be  of  short  continuance ;  but  slow  and  progres- 
sive variations  indicate  permanency. 

In  winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  the  sudden  falling  of  the  mercury 
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denotes  hard  gales  ;  but  in  summer,  heavy  showers  and  thunder.  From 
the  greater  variations  of  the  quicksilver  between  October  and  April, 
it  follows  that,  the  fell  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  summer  is  as  sure 
an  indication  of  rain,  as  two  or  three-tenths  in  the  winter.  Thunder 
may  happen  without  sensibly  affecting  the  barometer  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  storm  seldom  reaches  far ;  and  when  it  is  attended  by  a  fall  in  the 
tube,  its  effects  will  be  found  to  have  been  more  extensive.  If  the 
quicksilver  falls  very  low,  although  the  weather  continues  mild  and 
moderate,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  contemporaneous  gale  in  some  distant 
place.  These  apparent  anomalies  account  for  the  charges  occasionally 
made  against  barometers,  of  giving  false  alarms. 

Besides  these  indications,  procured  by  art,  it  will  be  well  to  run 
over  the  numerous  prognostics  afforded  by  the  various  phenomena  that 
occur  in  our  atmosphere ;  and  their  effects  on  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms. 

The  heavenly  bodies  have  been  closely  studied  for  predictions,  though 
.  Pliny  demands, — why  the  husbandman  looks  up  to  the  stars,  of  which 
he  is  ignorant,  whilst  every  hedge  and  tree  point  out  the  seasons,  by 
the  bud  or  fall  of  their  leaves  ?  This  may  be  a  valuable  hint  to  far- 
mers ;  but  the  sailor,  by  gazing  at  the  "  as t eristic  welkin,"  learns  the 
true  state  of  our.owu  atmosphere,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  affected 
by  evaporation,  the  grand  chemical  process  of  nature. 

"  Above  the  rest,  the  Sttn,  who  never  lies, 
Foretells  the  change  of  weather  in  the  skies." 

Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  our  seasons  may  not  W  slightly  advanced 
or  retarded,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  wacuLc,  per- 
ceptible on  the  disk  of  the  Sun— that  glorious  fountaiu  of  light,  heat, 
and  animation.  When  wc  reflect  that  these  spots  are  probably  portions 
of  the  opaque  body  of  the  great  luminary,  seen  through  openings  in  its 
atmosphere,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  very  numerous,  is  it  not  easy 
to  imagine  an  attendant  effect?  It  was  only  in  last  June  that  I  mea- 
sured one  of  them,  which  without  its  surrounding  umbra,  was  upwards 
of  13,000  miles  in  diameter  ! 

Parhelia,  or  mock  suns,  prognosticate  severe  storms;  and  an  iris 
round  the  sun  in  clear  weather,  denotes  the  approach  of  raiu ;  but  if  it 
appear  during  a  shower,  fair  weather  will  soon  return. 

**  If  red  the  sun  begins  his  race 
He  sure  Uiat  rain  will  fall  apace," 

or,  as  the  matchless  Shakspeare  exiiresse*  it,  in  his  poem  of  Venus  and 
Adonis : — 

"  Like  a  red  morn,  that  ever  yet  betokenM 
Wreck  to  the  seamen,  tempest  to  the  field, 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unio  the  birds, 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdsir.cn  and  to  herds." 

When  there  is  a  haziness  in  the  air,  which  fades  the  sun's  light,  and 
makes  the  orb  appear  whitish,  or  ill-defined,  rain  will  follow  ;  as  it  will, 
from  the  same  cause,  if  the  moon  and  planets  appear  dim  ;  if  stars  of 
the  second  or  third  magnitude  are  suddenly  obscured ;  or  if  the  twink- 
ling of  the  larger  ones,  is  not  perceptible.  When  the  sun's  rays 
appear  like  the  horns  of  Moses,  or  of  a  very  glaring  red,  at  setting ;  or 
when  he  is  shorn  of  his  rays,  in  going  down  iuto  a  bank  of  clouds, 
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bad  weather  is  portended.  If  the  horizon  becomes  red  at  sunset,  fair 
weather  may  be  expected ;  unless  the  redness  spreads  far  towards  the 
zenith,  either  in  the  morning,  or  evening ;  in  which  case  it  foretells 
wind,  or  rain,  or  perhaps  both.  The  sun  setting  with  purple  raya, 
gives  a  prospect  of  line  weather ;  but  those  beautiful  evenings,  when  it 
sinks  into  a  slight  mist*  of  a  violet  tinge,  and  the  whole  of  the  objects 
in  view  appear  clear  and  distinct,  are  frequently  the  treacherous 
harbingers  of  squally  weather ;  the  falling  barometer  and  increasing 
hygrometer,  however,  will  put  the  wary  observer  on  his  guard. 

xhe  influence  of  the  moon  has,  in  all  ages,  been  believed  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind :  thus  the  Mantuan  bard  sung, — 

"  that  by  certain  signs  we  may  presage, 
Of  heats  and  rains,  and  winds  impetuous  rage, 
The  sovereign  of  the  heavens  has  set  on  high 
The  Moon,  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  sky." 

It  must  be  admitted,  although  we  have  mathematical  demonstration 
for  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  tides  only,  that  great  variations 
take  place  in  our  atmosphere  from  lunar  influence  ;  even  though  that 
influence  acts  less  strongly  in  the  temperate  zones,  than  between  the 
tropics,  and  the  causes  which  modify  it  are  yet  but  imperfectly  appre- 
ciated. Nor  is  it  very  wonderful  that  so  magnificent  a  body,  with  a 
gravitation  which  occasions  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,— and  with 
such  perplexing  irregularities  in  her  motions,  as  are  occasioned  by  her 
different  distances  in  apogee  and  perigee,  the  evection,  and  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  line  of  apsides  with  the  syzyges, — should  exert  a  perturbiiig 
force  on  the  elastic  fluid  in  which  we  are  enveloped:  a  fluid  easily 
displaced,  and  so  expansive,  that  it  can  occupy  a  space  780,000  times 
greater  at  one  time,  than  at  another.  Is  it  then  surprising  that  such  a 
region  should  be  affected  at  full  and  change  ?  or  that  severe  gales  should 
be  expected  by  seamen,  at  the  new  and  full  moons  of  March  and  Sep- 
tember? It  is  often  found  that,  with  each  monthly  revolution  of  the 
moon  in  the  Zodiac,  during  the  fourteen  days  she  is  to  the  north  of  the 
Equator,  the  winds  prevail  from  S.E.  round  by  south,  to  the  west 
point  of  the  compass,  with  humidity,  rain,  and  a  low  barometer :  and 
that  during  her  southern  course,  the  winds  veer  to  the  N.E.,  N.,  and 
N.W.,  the  mercury  rises  and  the  weather  becomes  fine,  even  though 
gales  may  blow. 

Pallida  Luna  pluit,  rubicunda  flat,  alba  serenat,  was  an  apothegm  of 
the  Romans ;  and  a  clear  silvery  moon  is  still  considered  a  sure  haiv 
binger  of  fine  weather  ;  while  a  pale  and  dim  aspect  leads  us  to  expect 
rain ;  and  a  red  one,  wind.  If  a  full  moon  rises  fair  and  clear,  it  augurs 
serene  weather ;  but  if  there  are  mists  in  the  old,  there  will  be  rain  in 
the  new.  Should  the  moon  be  rainy  throughout,  it  will  probably  clear 
at  the  change,  and  the  rain  return  a  few  days  afterwards ;  but  if  fair 
throughout,  and  rainy  at  the  change,  fine  weather  is  likely  to  return  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  An  iris  round  the  moon,  with  a  south  wind, 
is  a  sign  of  rain ;  and  two  or  three  discontinued  and  speckled  circles 
presage  a  storm.  Many  pilots  assert  that,  the  nearer  the  time  of  the 
moon  s  change,  first  quarter,  full,  and  hist  quarter,  are  to  midnight,  the 
finer  will  the  weather  be  during  the  seven  days  following ;  and  the 
nearer  to  noon  these  phases  happen,  the  more  foul  will  the  weather  be, 
for  a  similar  period.    Virgil  calls  the  fourth  day  after  the  new  moon,. 
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*  a  very  sure  prophet ;"  and  Bacon  confirms  the  opinion  that,  if  the 
horns  are  not  then  clear  and  defined,  it  is  a  sign  of  wet  and  wind;  whereas 
a  pure  aspect  and  unblunted  horns  promise  fair  weather  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  lunation.  An  erect  moon  generally  threatens  wind  ;  though 
if  she  appear  at  the  same  time  with  short  and  blunted  horns,  rain  is 
rather  to  be  expected.  Seamen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  partial  to 
her  reclining  position ;  according  to  the  distich, — 

"  When  the  moon  is  on  her  back, 
If  near  a  shore,  make  haste  and  tack." 

It  is  easily  demonstrated,  that  as  the  earth  revolves  swiftly  round 
its  axis,  currents  of  air  must  take  place  ;  and  it  is  the  various  rarefac- 
tions of  these  by  heat,  which  cause  such  a  diversity  of  wind,  and  ren- 
der it  the  beneficial  agent  of  profit,  pleasure,  and  health.  Thus,  those 
well-known  easterly  gales,  called  "  The  Trades,"  are  preserved  in  their 
regularity  by  the  dense  air,  which  rushes  in  from  either  side,  to  supply 
the  displacement  occasioned  by  a  vertical  sun.  If  there  were  no  ob- 
structions from  land,  exhalations,  declination  of  the  sun,  and  otheT  he- 
terogeneous causes,  the  general  direction  of  the  winds  would  be  regu- 
lar, and  their  force  constant,  instead  of  varying  from  the  gentle  breese 
of  two  miles  an  hour,  to  the  hurricane  of  an  hundred.  The  old  sea 
adage,  "  after  a  calm  comes  a  storm,"  is  founded  on  fact,  for  during  a 
calm,  the  air  is  rarefied  and  expanded,  and  the  cold  air,  as  thus  shown, 
necessarily  pushes  forward  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  producing  wind 
in  violence  proportionate  to  the  preceding  rarefaction.  This  is  evinced 
even  by  artificial  means,  for  whatever  the  weather  may  have  been  at 
the  commencement  of  an  engagement  between  two  hostile  fleets,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  become  calm  at  its  close,  and  the  crippled  ships 
are  as  constantly  harassed  by  the  piles  which  follow  in  consequence. 

Storms  and  whirlwinds,  raising  the  efiluvia  of  sulphurous,  nitrous 
acid,  and  alkaline  substances,  and  forcibly  commixing  other  volatile 
bodies  variously  charged  with  electricity,  occasion  lightning.  This  is 
a  terrible  enemy  to  those  who  are  afloat,  but  especially  to  captains  of 
men-of-war,  who  eat  and  sleep  over  magazines  of  gunpowder ;  yet,  as 
I  think  its  dangers  may  be  averted  by  the  use  of  conductors,  without 
which  I  myself  never  went  to  sea,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  few  of  the 
most  universally  received  prognostics  of  such  weather.  Some  of  these 
are  expressed  in  common  proverbs  ;  but  proverbs,  ns  Lord  Bacon  re- 
marked, are  the  philosophy  of  the  people,  for  they  contain  trite  truths, 
well  fitted  for  the  memory.  Homer  pronounced  that  it  was  dreadful 
and  unnatural  to  perish  at  sea ;  and  certainly  a  little  attention  will 
actually  disarm  that  element  of  much  of  its  power,  without  at  all  im- 
pinging upon  its  majesty. 

The  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates  possess  an  acute  sagacity  in 
foretelling  those  hurricanes,  by  which  they  are  so  grievously  visited  ; 
and,  indeed,  there  are  few  zealous  sailors,  fishermen,  or  farmers,  to 
whom  such  knowledge  is  of  immediate  importance,  who,  from  careful 
watching  and  local  observation,  are  not  Anemophylajces  in  practice. 
All  animals  are  extremely  sensible  of  atmospherical  mutations,  and  if 
such  perception  is  less  acute  in  man,  it  is  owing  to  his  being  less  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air ;  and  deviating  from  the  simplicity  of  nature,  he 
is  more  indifferent  to  her  changes  than  the  rest  of  the  creation.  Vale- 
tudinarians, however,  and  the  aged,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  pie- 
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thoric  persons  are  oppressed  with,  drowsiness  before  rain;  gouts  and 
wounds  are  frequently  very  troublesome,  and  the  coming  on  of  a.  south 
wind,  or  wet  heavy  weather,  occasions  such  an  absorption  of  our  inter- 
nal electricity,  by  the  atmosphere,  as  to  create  debility  and  depression 
of  spirits  even  in  robust  men.    Thus  Swift  humorously 


"  Careful  observers  may  f«  retel  the  hour 

(By  sure  prognostics]  when  to  dread  a  shower; 
While  rain  depends,  the  pensive  cat  gives  o'er 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
»*n  7<i     Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  siuk 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 
If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine, 
You  '11  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  save  in  wine. 
A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage, 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage. 
Sauntering  in  coffee-house  is  Dulman  seen, 
He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen." 


On  the  other  hand,  the  exhilarating  effects  of  the  return  of  spring, 
inspired  by  an  increase  of  light  and  warmth,  and  the  renewal  of  ver- 
dure to  a  beautiful  landscape,  bear  as  much  relation  to  the  human 
race  as  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation. 

The  winds  were  objects  of  peculiar  study  with  the  ancients,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  Greeks,  of  whom  Pliny  says,  that  upwards  of  twenty 
had  recorded  their  observations ;  and  if  they  were  so  far  interested  as 
to  dedicate  temples,  and  sacrifice  to  their  honour,  Britons  ought  cer- 
tainly to  acknowledge  their  utility,  as  the  grand  means  of  extending 
commerce.  Most  nautical  men  must  have  noticed,  that  gales  which 
commence  in  the  day-time,  are  stronger  and  last  longer  than  those 
which  begin  in  the  night.  Wind  usually  shifts  from  north  to  south 
gradually,  but  returns  suddenly  to  the  north  with  rain ;  and  violent 
winds  are  often  observed  to  abate  towards  sunset,  when  the  decrease 
of  temperature,  by  the  diminution  of  rarefaction,  weakens  the  cause. 
A  change  in  the  wind  commonly  produces  one  in  the  weather,  from 
dry  to  wet,  or  vice  vert/i.  A  frequent  shift  of  wind,  accompanied  with 
an  agitation  of  the  clouds,  denotes  a  hard  gale.  When  the  wind  veers 
about  much,  or  howls,  or  whistles,  rain  will  follow.  When  showers 
come  on  with  an  east  gale,  they  will  probably  continue  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  mav  not  cease  until  the  wind  has  gradually  come  round 
to  the  west.  If  the  wind,  in  changing,  follows  the  course  of  the  sun, 
it  brings  fair  weather,  because  it  proves  that  there  is  no  point  of  con- 
siderable rarefaction  near  to  interrupt  the  circuit  of  air ;  the  contrary 
case  consequently  announces  foul  weather. 

Unu  When  the  wind's  in  the  east, 

It 's  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast. 
When  the  wind's  in  the  south, 
It 's  in  the  rain's  mouth." 

According  to  the  Shepherd  of  Banbury,  a  N.E.  wind,  which  con- 
tinues three  days  without  rain,  is  likely  to  remain  at  the  same  point 
eight  or  nine  days,  all  fair,  and  then  come  to  the  south.  After  a  con- 
tinuance of  northerly  winds,  when  the  change  is  to  the  south,  there 
are  usually  three  or  four  fair  days  followed  by  rain,  or  else  it  shifts 
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north  again,  and  continues  dry.  If  the  wind  turns  out  of  the  south  to 
the  N.E.  with  rain,  and  remains  there  three  days  without,  it  is  likely 
to  blow  from  that  point  several  weeks ;  but  should  it,  after  veering 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two  for  a  fortnight,  settle  in  the 
south  or  S.W.,  it  is  likely  to  rest  there  two  or  three  months.  In  our. 
own  climate,  the  north  and  N.E.  winds  bring  fair  weather  in  general, 
but  a  south  and,  yet  more  frequently,  a  west  wind,  is  mostly  accom- 
panied by  rain  ;  the  intermediate,  or  S.W.,  predominates,  owing  to  its 
being  the  quarter  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  when  contemporary  with 
a  low  barometer  and  thermometer  in  summer,  indicates  heavy  rains. 
This  I  not  onlv  find  by  my  own  registers,  and  those  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, but  it  is  also  to  ho  seen  in  a  London  Weather  Diary  for  twenty- 
one  years,  arrived  to  that  lvdouhtable  production  on  mundane  muta- 
tions, "  The  Astrological  Seaman."  This  was  written  by  J.  Gadbury, 
Vaticinator  Roved,  who  assorts  that,  '*  he  lives  to  little  (if  to  any)  pur- 
pose, on  this  Terrene  theatre,  that  makes  no  observations  on  Nature's 
vicissitudes.'' 

Clouds  being  r;iisod  by  evaporation  and  precipitated  in  rain,  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  meteorology.  If  the  sky,  after  being  for  a  long 
time  serene  and  hint-,  Iu'cotih-s  spotted  with  small  undulating  clouds, 
rain  will  speedily  follow.  Small  clouds  increasing,  denote  rain,  and 
large  ones  decreasing,  tine  weather ;  thus,  when  they  gather  in  the 
west  at  sunrise,  unless  they  quicklv  disperse,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  bad 
weather;  and  Pliny  has  recordea  an  opinion  to  the  same  effect. 
When  the  heavens  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  without  any  clouds,  there 
will  be  a  continuance  of  fine  weather ;  but  if  the  blue  is  very  dark, 
clouds  will  soon  form,  and  rain  or  wind  follow.  Clouds  tinged  with 
dark  red,  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  to  the  sun,  either  at  rising  or 
setting,  presage  wind  ;  but 

"  The  evening  red,  and  morning  grey, 
Are  sure  to  bring  a  very  fine  day.' 

•  ■ 

The  clouds  called  cirrus,  the  least  dense  and  most  elevated  of  the 
modification,  appear  early  after  serene  weather ;  they  are  at  first  indi- 
cated by  a  few  lines,  pencilled,  as  it  were,  on  the  sky  :  continued  wet 
weather  is  attended  with  horizontal  sheets  of  this  apparently  motion- 
less substance,  which  subside  into  attenuated  cirro-stratus,  the  "  pfo- 
jades"  of  antiquity,  and  the  cause  of  parhelia,  halos,  and  paraselenia. 
The  cirrus  pointing  towards  the  zenith,  is.  a  distant  indication  of  rain, 
but  downwards,  a  more  immediate  one  of  fine  weather ;  the  cirro-stra- 
tus, when  marked  by  mock  suns,  or  irides,  is  a  certain  prognostic  of 
bad  weather,  whence  it  usually  accords  with  the  falling  mercury. 
The  cumulus-  is  a  modification  of  the  lower  atmosphere,  and  is  seen  to 
float  with  the  wind  which  we  feel ;  it  consists  usually  of  large  and 
distinct  clouds,  presenting  their  apex  towards  the  zenith,  and  invaria- 
bly attendant  on  the  most  serene  weather ;  both  this  and  the  cirrus, 
with  also  the  union  of  the  two,  are  found  to  accompany  the  rising  of 
the  mercury.  The  nimbus,  or  cloud,  whence  local  squalls  of  wind  and 
rain  are  discharged,  and  which  we  are  frequently  near,  without  en- 
countering, gives  but  little  sensible  notice  by  the  barometer ;  but  when 
a  total  dissolution  of  the  nimbus  follows  u  fall  of  rain,  fine  weather  is 
sure  to  succeed. 
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In  summer,  we  apprehend  a  storm  when  small,  black,  loose  clouds 
are  perceived  lower  than  the  rest,  and  agitated  ;  if  they  increase  ra- 
pidly, especially  before  th under,  the  rain  will  be  violent.  When  the 
clouds  are  formed  like  fleeces,  but  dense  in  the  middle,  and  bright 
towards  the  edges,  with  a  clear  sky,  they  signify  frost,  hail,  snow,  or 
rain.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  two  different  currents  of 
clouds  appear  ;  these  are  certain  signs  of  rain,  and  in  summer,  of  thun- 
der, particularly  if  the  lower  current  fly  swiftly  before  the  wind. 
When  the  sky,  in  rainy  weather,  is  tinged  with  sea-green,  the  rain 
will  increase  ;  if  with  a  deep  blue,  it  will  be  showery.  Brisk,  but 
steady  gales,  are  preceded  and  attended  by  streaks,  trending  quite 
across  the  sky,  in  the  direction  they  blow  in.  Previous  to  heavy 
rains,  especially  at  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm,  each  cloud  be- 
comes larger  than  the  former,  and  all  visibly  increase  in  magnitude. 
Small  scattered  clouds  soaring  high,  especially  from  the  S.W.  denote 
whirlwinds  ;  but  those  of  a  dusky  colour,  and  slow  motion,  attendant 
upon  thunderstorms,  in  the  temperate  zones,  are  charged  with  hail. 
When  the  solar  rays  break  through  clouds,  and  are  visible  in  the  air, 
the  atmosphere  is  replete  with  vapours,  which  will  soon  be  converted 
into  rain.  If  the  clouds  which  float  with  the  wind,  appear  stationary 
at  the  op]M>site  part  of  the  horizon,  and  accumulate,  they  announce  a 
speedy  shower.  Pliny  remarks,  that  when  clouds  drive  along  a  serene 
sky,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come,  expect  winds.  A  thick, 
dark  sky.  without  sun  or  rain,  always  clears  up  for  a  short  time  before 
the  bad  weather  commences,  a  fact  which  a  sailor  should  notice.  If 
clouds  appear  high  in  the  air,  in  thin,  fleecy  trains,  they  indicate  that 
the  vapours  are  spread  and  scattered  by  contrary  winds  above,  and 
that  a  storm  will  soon  blow  below : 

"  A  mackerel  sky,  and  mare's  tails, 
Make  lofty  ships  lower  their  sails." 

A  depression  of  the  barometer  indicates  a  diminution  of  power  in 
the  atmosphere  to  hold  the  previous  exhalations  in  a  rarefied  and  in- 
visible state,  whence  clouds  ensue.  Moisture  is  most  abundant  when 
undisturbed  by  local  causes,  in  those  latitudes  where  the  evaporation 
is  most  rapid.  When  a  thick  white  dew  lies  upon  the  ground  on  a 
winter's  morning,  there  will  be  rain,  sleet,  or  snow,  on  the  second  or 
third  day.  A  white  mist  in  the  evening,  or  before  sunrise,  has  from 
the  earliest  times  been  held  the  presage  of  clear,  fair  weather;  i&~ 
mists  draw  towards  the  hills  in  the  morning,  and  seem  to  ascend,  it 
will  be  fair,  but  if  they  hang  upon  them,  there  will  be  rain. 

The  Ombrophores  maintain  that  it  rains  oftener  in  the  day-time  than 
in  the  night,  and  oftener  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning;  yet 
with  regard  to  quantity,  the  result  of  experiment  shows  a  greater 
amount  of  rain  while  the  sun  is  below,  than  while  it  is  above  the  ho- 
rizon. Sudden  rains  never  last  long,  but  when  the  air  thickens  gra- 
dually, and  the  heavenly  bodies  become  dim,  heavy  rain  may  be  ex- 
pected for  several  hours.  If  it  rains  an  hour  or  two  before  sunrise,  it 
is  likely  to  be  fair  before  noon,  and  to  continue  so  that  day ;  but  if  it 
begins  an  hour  or  two  after  the  sun  is  up,  it  is  likely  to  rain  all  that 
day,  except  a  rainbow  is  seen  before  it  commences.  If  rain  sets  in 
with  a  high  wind  from  the  south,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  the  lat- 
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ter  should  fall  and  the  former  continue,  it  is  likely  to  do  so  twelve 
boors  longer,  or  till  a  strong  north  wind  clears  the*  air.  Indeed,  to 
the  prevalence  of  showers  is  owing  the  great  fertility,  and  little  liabi- 
lity to  dearth,  of  this  country  : 

"  Whoso  hath  but  a  mouth, 

Shall  ne'er  in  England  suffer  drought." 

While  showers  are  falling,  if  any  rimulee,  or  small  openings,  in  the 
♦  clouds  be  seen,  they  will  speedily  cease.  But  when  evaporation  goes 
on  rapidly,  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  decks,  or  streets,  drying 
quickly  after  showers,  more  rain  will  soon  follow.  From  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  moisture  exhaled  from  the  earth,  the  atmosphere  usually 
clears  up  about  noon,  merely,  say  old  sailors,  to  permit  of  an  observa- 
tion being  taken ;  but  if  it  rain  at  midnight,  it  seldom  clears  off  till 
the  following  sunset,  because  there  is  so  much  water  suspended  in 
the  air,  that  the  beat  of  the  sun  is  then  insufficient  to  produce  the 
same  effect. 

If  it  thunders  in  the  depth  of  winter,  moderate  and  fine  weather 
may  be  expected,  for  "  winter's  thunder 's  summer's  wonder but 
this  phenomenon  occurring  in  spring,  shows  that  cold  may  yet  be  look- 
ed for.  Thunder  in  the  morning  denotes  wind  at  noon,  and  in  the 
evening,  rain  and  tempest ;  if  it  happens  on  a  clear  starlight  night,  in 
the  South  or  S.E.,  rain  and  wind  will  follow ;  but  from  the  North  to 
S.W.  it  indicates  wind  only.  Hot  close  weather  precedes,  and  cold 
showery  weather  follows  thunder.  This  awfully  sublime  phenomenon 
is  often  dangerous,  yet  the  means  by  which  disaster  might  be  averted 
are  seldom  resorted  to.  Nearly  sixty  years  ago,  Mon.  Chevriers,  an 
old  French  naval  officer,  possessing  some  land  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  tried  to  prevent  the  mischief  ensuing  from  the 
hail  atteudant  on  thunder-storms,  by  firing  mortars  from  a  height,  on 
the  approach  of  threatening  clouds.  His  success  induced  several  of 
the  Communes  around  to  adopt  it  as  a  public  measure,  instead  of  the 
inane  system  of  conjuring  away  storms  by  the  sound  of  church  bells, 
and  they  accordingly  provided  themselves  with  mortars  for  that  ex- 
press purpose.  The  district  of  Fleury,  for  instance,  uses  a  mortar 
which  carries  a  pound  of  powder ;  it  is  tired  when  the  clouds  are  begin- 
ning to  accumulate,  and  the  discharges  are  continued  until  they  have 
quite  dispersed.  This  consumes  annually  about  a  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  coarse  gunpowder,  the  value  of  which  is  very  trifling,  when 
compared  with  the  heavy  damages  which  were  formerly  endured  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

Rainbows,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  meteors,  are  produced  by  the 
solar  rays  entering  into  drops  of  falling  rain,  and  being  refracted  to 
their  farther  surfaces : — these  elegant  proofs  of  the  power  of  refrangi- 
bility,  had  long  been  vainly  exhibited,  until  Nature  said, "  Let  Newton 
be, — and  all  was  light."  *They  consist  of  arcs  of  equal  circles,  and  the 
colours  into  which  the  rays  are  separated,  are  violet,  purple,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  If  the  green  be  bright  and  predomi- 
nant, there  will  be  rain  ;  but  if  red  be  the  strongest  colour,  wind  and 
rain  together  are  denoted.  If  the  bow  be  observed  in  the  morning, 
small  rain  will  follow ;  if  about  noon,  heavy  rains ;  but  if  in  the  even- 
ing, fair  weather.  A  double  or  triple  bow  indicates  fine  weather  for 
the  moment,  but  heavy  rains  in  a  day  or  two  after.    If  a  rainbow  is 
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seen  during  apparent  fair  weather,  foul  will  follow ;  and  if  during  foul, 
fair  may  be  expected.  A  bow  in  the  west,  presages  showers  with 
thunder ;  but  one  in  the  east,  towards  evening,  predicts  a  serene  sky  ; 
unless  it  be  very  red,  which  is  an  indication  of  wind.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for,  by  recollecting  that  the  ocean  is  to  the  west  of  us ;  and 
that  with  the  wind  in  that  quarter,  saturated  clouds  are  driving  towards 
us ;  whereas,  the  same  in  the  east,  when  the  sun  sets  clear,  proves  that 
the  wet  has  passed.  The  peasant's  proverb,  therefore,  is  founded  on 
local  fact,  that, 

"  A  rainbow  in  the  morning,  • 
Is  the  shepherd's  warning ; 
But  a  rainbow  at  night, 
Is  the  shepherd's  delight" 

Those  meteors  of  the  middle  regions,  misnamed  falling  and  shooting 
stars,  often  predict  change  of  wind,  and  in  the  northern  seas,  a  west- 
erly one.  This  opinion  is  of  ancient  derivation,  for  Seneca  expressly 
mentions  it,  and  Virgil  says,— 

"  Oft  before  tempestuous  winds  arise, 
The  seeming  stars  fall  headlong  from  the  skies ; 
And  shooting  through  the  darkness  gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories,  and  long  trails  of  light." 

But  this  description  is  not  sufficiently  tranchant,  for  our  sonorous,  mo- 
nandrian  pdfyandrian  bard, — be  asserts  that  they 

"  Ride,  with  broad  eye,  and  scintillating  hair, 
The  rapid  fire-balls  through  the  midnight  air." 

The  windgall,  which  is  a  prismatic  colouring  in  the  clouds,  broader 
than  the  rainbow,  is  esteemed  a  sure  indication  of  an  approaching  gale. 
The  Aurora  Borealis,  a  phenomenon  of  the  higher,  or  crepuscular 
atmosphere,  after  a  continuance  of  warm  days,  is  generally  succeeded 
by  cooler  air ;  it  announces  wind  from  between  the  South  and  S.W. 
points  within  thirty  hours,  attended  by  showers ;  and  the  more  bril- 
liant the  Aurora,  and  the  quicker  its  motions,  the  sooner  will  the  gale 
occur,  and  the  shorter  will  be  its  duration.  On  the  confines  of  the  icy 
sea,  where  these  lights  appear  with  wonderful  splendour,  when  the 
hunters  are  surprised  by  them  in  their  courses,  their  dogs  are  so  fright- 
ened, that  they  will  not  move  till  the  coruscations  have  ceased. 

Previous  to  a  severe  gale  of  wind,  it  is  not  unusual  for  water  to 
become  turbid,  and  diminish  in  wells  and  fountains;  distant  lands 
appear  uncommonly  plain  ;  the  waves  murmur  and  foam,  and  look 
alternately  green  and  black ;  whilst  the  water  in  harbours  and  road- 
steads gets  very  clear.  A  long  swell  is  the  precursor  of  a  gale  from 
the  west ;  this  was  considered  a  certain  announcement  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Aratus,  nearly  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera ;  and 
Virgil  has  said, 

"  Ere  the  rising  winds  begin  to  rnar% 
The  working  seas  advance  to  wash  the  shore. ' 

In  the  immense  mines  of  Viclizka,  near  Cracow,  in  Poland,  is  a 
large  block  of  salt,  called  Lot's  Wife,  by  the  moist  or  dry  appearance 
of  which,  the  subterraneous  inhabitants  know  the  state  of  the  weather 
above  ground.  Salt  being  pervious  to  the  superabundant  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  before  rain,  becomes  deliquescent ;  whilst  marble, 
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glass,  and  other  impervious  substances,  become  damp  from  resisting  the 
moisture  deposited  on  their  surface.  Windows,  doors,  and  drawers 
swell  with  humid  air  ;  and  this  known  property  has  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  mechanics  for  splitting  blocks  of  granite,  and  making 
millstones.  The  report  of  guns,  or  the  sound  of  bells  and  church 
clocks,  heard  at  a  great  distance  unusually  clear,  are  signs  of  wind, 
or  at  least  of  a  change ;  showing  the  atmosphere  to  be  loaded  with 
vapours,  since  dense  bodies  propagate  sound  better  than  rare.  Dry 
stones  and  damp  earth  announce  line  weather ;  but  damp  stones  and 
dry  earth  the  contrary.  When  the  flame  of  a  fire  or  a  lamp  burns 
steadily,  it  is  serene  weather ;  but  if  it  flares  or  crackles,  it  indicates 
rains.  Offensive  smells  from  drains,  sinks,  or  holes,  attendant  on  the 
fall  of  the  barometer,  are  occasioned  by  the  di minified  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  allowing  the  sulphurated  hydrogen  and  putrescent  efflu- 
via to  expand  from  their  low  abodes;*  and  consequently  indicate  a 
change  of  weather.  Tanned  leather,  and  all  other  skins,"  particularly 
those  of  sea-animals,  grow  ilaccid  from  the  same  cause ;  whilst  maps 
and  charts,  pasted  on  canvass,  relax. 

The  various  tribes  of  the  brute  creation,  retaining  their  natural  in- 
stinct, are  so  susceptible  of  atmospheric  action,  that  by  their  apparent 
sensations,  they  may  be  deemed  infallible  guides.  Whenever  the  hour 
and  other  circumstances  have  led  to  the  observation  of  them  at  so  awful 
a  moment,  they  have  always  been  found  to  show  alarm  immediately 
previous  to  an  earthquake ;  horses  tremble,  dogs  whine  or  howl,  anil 
poultry  flutter  about  in  anxious  confusion  ;  therefore,  before  the  great 
earthquake  of  IJtiS,  in  Calabria,  when  the  cattle  placed  their  feet  firmly 
against  the  ground,  and  began  bellowing,  the  inhabitants  were  warned 
of  the  impending  calamity. 

Dr.  Jenner  announces  the  approach  of  rain  thus  : 

"  The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow, 

The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low : 
The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 
And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  creep. 

Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  sea-fowl  cry  ; 

The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh  ; 

How  restless  are  the  snortiug  swine  ; 

The  flies  disturb  both  man  and  kine. 
**♦*•* 

The  dog,  so  alter'd  in  his  taste, 
Quits  mutton-bones  on  gr;iss  to  feast." 

Dogs  not  only  grow  drowsy,  and  eat  grass,  but  roll  on  the  ground, 
and  scratch  it.  Sheep  and  cattle  rise  early  and  play  tumultnously, 
then  retire  to  a  corner  of  the  field,  and  turn  their  heads  towards  the 
quarter  opposite  to  the  wind.  Kine  feed  hastily,  eat  more  than  ordi- 
nary, snuff  the  air,  and  lick  their  hoofs.  Pigs  are  uneasy  before  high 
gales,  which  they  manifest  by  rubbing  themselves  in  the  dust,  and 
squeaking,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  they  can  see  the 
wind.  Asses  bray  more  frequently  than  usual.  Hats  fly  about  in 
great  numbers  on  the  eve  of  a  fine  day. 

When  sea-gulls,  peterels,  cormorants,  and  other  aquatic  fowls,  retire 
to  the  shore,  it  is  indicative  of  a  gale.    Befoie  a  wet  summer,  swans 
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and  bitterns  build  their  nests  very  high  ;  when  the  former  ll  v  far 
against  the  wind,  a  storm  will  shortly  follow  from  that  quarter  ;  for,  like 
good  sailors,  they  keep  their  port  under  their  lee,  in  time  of  danger. 
The  croaking  of*  ravens  and  crows,  and  the  screaming  of  owls,  being 
expressions  of  pleasure,  announce  fair  weather  ;  but  the  chattering  of 
sparrows,  the  cry  of  bats,  the  squalling  of  guinea-fowls,  and  the  night 
scream  of  the  peacock,  betoken  wind  or  rain.  When  larks  and  swallows 
fly  high,  it  will  be  fair ;  but  when  the  latter  brush  the  surface  of  the 
water,  bad  weather  will  follow  :  the  same  may  be  said  when  geese  and 
ducks  fly  confusedly,  with  a  clamorous  cackling  and  quacking,  and 
plunging  into  the  water ;  and  when  domestic  fowls  roll  and  grub  in 
the  dust ;  but  cocks  crowing  during  a  shower,  betoken  the  approach 
of  fine  weather.  It  is  a  good  sign  if  herons  fly  high  and  orderly ;  but 
if  they  cry,  and  are  in  disorder,  wind  will  certainly  follow.  Cranes 
were  esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  extremely  sensitive  in  these  respects, 
wherefore  Virgil  pronounced  that, 

"  Wet  weather  seldom  hurts  the  most  unwise, 
So  plain  the  signs,  such  prophets  are  the  skies  : 
The  wary  crane  foresees  it  first,  and  sails 
Above  the  storm,  and  leaves  the  lowly  vales." 

Birds  of  passage  show  the  tenour  of  the  weather,  according  to  the 
regions  they  come  from ;  as  woodcocks,  fieldfares,  and  snipes,  arriving 
early,  forebode  a  cold  winter ;  and  cuckoos,  by  coming  early,  show  that 
a  hot  summer  is  to  follow : — 

"  If  cuckoo  comes  to  the  bare  thorn, 
Sell  your  cow,  and  buy  your  corn  . 
But  when  she  comes  to  the  full  bit, 
Sell  your  corn  and  buy  your  sheep." 

Insects  and  reptiles  seek  or  avoid  rain,  according  to  their  respective 
habits,  and  were  our  senses  sufficiently  %acute  to  perceive  the  countless 
myriads  which  the  microscope  alone  reveals  to  us,  we  might  trace  the 
causes,  and  should  no  doubt  be  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  every  mean- 
dering quirk  which  a  fly  makes  in  the  sunbeam,  whether  eagerly  pur- 
suing a  prey  to  us  invisible,  or  still  wore  earnestly  selecting  a  mate. 
It  is  a  generally  received  axiom,  that  the  weather  is  about  to  become 
cloudy  when  flies  sting,  and  are  unusually  troublesome  ;  this  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  previous  to  a  Sirocco  in  the  Mediterranean.  When 
spiders  are  seen  crawling  about  on  the  wall,  and  when  they  fix  the 
terminating  filament  on  which  the  web  is  suspended,  uncommonly 
short,  rain  and  wind  may  be  anticipated.  The  playing  up  and  down  of 
gnats  in  the  open  air,  about  sunset,  is  a  presage  of  fair  weather ;  as 
well  as  that  of  cockchafers,  and  other  scarabei ;  also  bees  straying  far 
from  their  hives,  for  these  industrious  little  workmen  always  keep  at 
or  near  home  in  bad  weather.  Frogs  croaking  more  than  usual,  and 
toads  issuing  in  great  numbers  at  night,  are  omens  of  rain.  But  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  of  all  animals  is  the  leech,  a  disposition  owing 
probably  to  the  curious  arrangement  of  the  cutaneous  annules  of  its 
outer  coat.  This  creature,  being  put  into  a  phial  nearly  filled  with 
water,  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  foretelling  changes  of  weather  se- 
veral hours  beforehand.  In  fair  and  frosty  weather,  it  will  lie  rolled 
up  in  a  spiral  form,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  but  prior  to  rain  or 
snow,  it  will  creep  to  the  surface;  if  there  is  wind,  it  will  glide  quickly 
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about  the  bottle,  and  if  lightning  be  approaching,  it  starts  convulsively 
near  the  top,  and  gets  as  much  out  of  the  water  as  it  can. 

The  floating  of  gossamer,  and  its  alighting  on  the  rigging  of  ships, 
foretells  fine  weather ;  as  also  the  appearance  of  medusae  and  insects 
at  sea.  When  dolphins  and  porpusses  rise  in  rapid  succession,  in  fine 
weather,  with  playful  leaps,  wind  may  be  expected  from  the  quarter 
towards  which  they  bend  their  course. 

So  accurate  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  plants,  that  the 
very  best  hygrometers  are  made  of  grasses,  and  flowers  have  been  from 
the  earliest  days  the  study  alike  of  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant 

"  The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 
Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel." 

Indeed,  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  botanical  system  towards 
atmospherical  phenomena  is  not  surprising,  on  examining  the  infinite 
number  of  air  vessels,  by  which  they  imbibe  and  evolve  heat,  moisture, 
and  the  various  gasses.  If  the  oak  have  much  mast,  or  the  hedges 
abound  in  hips  and  haws,  a  severe  winter  may  be  looked  for. 

I  shall  conclude  this  long-minded  yam  by  stating,  that  the  rigid  in- 
vestigations of  the  laborious  Kirwan  on  the  seasons,  from  registers  of 
112  years,  afford  the  following  results  for  the  British  Islands. 

1.  That  when  there  has  been  no  storm  before  or  after  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  ensuing  summer  is  generally  dry,  at  least  five  times  in  six. 
2.  That  when  a  storm  occurs  from  an  easterly  point,  either  on  the  19th, 
20th,  or  21st  of  May,  the  succeeding  summer  is  generally  dry,  at  least 
four  times  in  five.  3.  That  when  a  storm  rises  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th 
of  March  (and  not  before)  in  any  point,  the  succeeding  summer  is  gene- 
rally dry,  four  times  in  five.  4.  But  if  there  be  a  storm  at  S.W.  or  W.S.W. 
on  the  19th,  20th,  21st,  or  22d  of  March,  the  succeeding  summer  is  gene- 
rally wet,  five  times  in  six.  The  conclusion  of  all  these  comparisons 
and  calculations  is,  that  there  is  ample  ground  to  believe  in  a  natural 
and  equable  arrangement  of  heat  ana  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  light 
and  darkness,  and  other  similar  alternations,  in  our  climate.  Thus, 
according  to  Bacon,  a  serene  autumn  denotes  a  windy  winter,  a  windy 
winter  a  rainy  spring,  a  rainy  spring  a  serene  summer,  a  serene  sum- 
mer a  windy  autumn,  and  vice  urs/l,  so  that  the  air,  on  a  balance,  is 
seldom  debtor  to  itself. 


SUMMER. 

Fair  are  the  leaves  and  flowers  with  which  the  Spring 

Twines  her  luxuriant  tresses :  fresh  and  mild 
The  odours  which  the  frolic  zephyrs  fling, 

That  hover  round  her  path  on  pinions  wild  : 
Even  when  the  trape  is  prcss'd,  the  garner  pil'd, 

With  what  a  touching  grace  doth  nature  woo 
Swarth  Autumn's  stay,  who  lingers,  half-beguiled. 

Then  breathes  mid  'pushing:  showers  a  sad  adieu  ! 
But  me  the  joyous  Summer  pleases  most 

When  all  creation  revels  in  one  view, 
In  aspect,  such  as  when  the  angelic  host 

Downward  from  Heaven  in  bands  triumphal  flew, 
Gazed  on  a  world,  in  new-born  beauty  bright, 
And  hymned  to  Heaven's  high  Jung,  their  wonder  and  delight. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  SAWSTON : 

AN   HISTORICAL  TRADITION. 

.  "  Escapb  indeed,  you  old  scoundrel !  Faith  no  !  she  *s  fairly  caged, 
and  I'd  as  soon  stop  a  breach  with  my  un mailed  body,  as  risk  a  doit  on 
the  chance  of  her  popish  graceship's  escape  I  Hark  'e,  master  Matthew, 
hear  you  not  the  brave  boys  ?  within  a  stone's  throw  are  they  of  Saws- 
ton,  and  a  rattling  game  they  '11  play  up  with  the  old  ball,  I  reckon, 
afore  they  've  done.    Ho !  yeho !  and  hurrah  for  the  Protestant  lads  ! 
the  Cambridge  boys  for  ever  !"  and  so  saying,  Robbie  the  Reckless,  as 
young  Robert  Ravenshaw  was  commonly  called,  threw  aloft  his  fea- 
thered cap,  and  gave  a  cheer  which  rung  through  the  spacious  and 
antique  baronial  hall  of  Sawston  manor-house.      Silence,  you,"  quoth 
Matthew  Baldwin,  one  of  the  staunch  retainers  of  Sir  John  Huddle- 
stone,  the  Roman  Catholic  proprietor  of  Sawston,  "  never  could  a 
mole  hear  aught,  with  your  accursed  clapper  going."  Ravenshaw 
shouted  again,  and  several  of  the  men  who  pillowed  their  heads  upon 
timber  in  that  hall,  aroused  by  the  noise,  startled  up,  and  asked  its 
meaning.    "  Lie  down,  you  knaves,"  grumbled  the  porter,  "'tis  thun- 
dering, and  that  drunken  gallows-bird  would  fain  make  me  believe—" 
"  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson  !"  roared  Robbie,  and  at  that 
instant  a  tremendous  thumping  upon  the  principal  portal  of  the  edi- 
fice tended  to  confirm  his  tidings.    The  tenants  of  the  hall,  put 
instantly  in  motion,  scrambled,  in  the  dull  light  of  dying  wood-embers 
and  faintly  gleaming  dawn,  to  regain  those  arms  of  which  inebriety  and 
slumber  had  deprived  them ;  still  were  they  giddy,  and  scarcely  con- 
scious of  existence  from  the  effects  of  their  revelry  some  few  hours 
previous ;  a  riotous  revelry,  which  had  nearly  unroofed  Sawston  Hall, 
wherein  the  Princess  Alary  deeing  from  the  persecution  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  party,  had  deigned  this  night  to  ensconce  her 
royal  person.    The  knocking  being  repeated  upon  the  mreat  door  which 
opened  into  the  baronial  hall,  Matthew  Baldwin  seized  a  tilting- spear, 
Robbie  the  Reckless  dragged  him  towards  the  portal,  and  in  the  rear 
mustered  strong  those  valiant  vassals  who  had  slumbered  when  they 
should  have  watched.    Ere  Baldwin  could  cry  "  Who  knocks  ?"  he  was 
anticipated  by  Sir  John  Huddlestone  from  the  casement  of  an  upper  story. 
"  Dorothy  Dare,  the  market-woman,"  was  the  reply ;  "  let  me  in,  for  the 
love  of  Mary  !  the  ghost  of  the  Black  Wizard  has  troubled  me  again !" 
"  Hisb  !"  quoth  Matthew  to  his  compeers,  "  lay  that  fool  in  the  horse- 
pond,  and  I  '11  warrant  her  goblin  won't  trouble  her  again  in  a  hurry." 
"  Knaves!  knaves!"  cried  Sir  John,  angrily,  "let  the  woman  in! 
what  varlets !  is  she  to  break  the  slumbers  of  our  royal  guest,  because 
forsooth," — but  here  the  door  opened,  and  as  Dorothy  Dare  rushed  in, 
Ravenshaw  darted  out,  whilst  Sir  John  closed  the  casement.    "  Wo* 
man !"  commenced  Matthew,  "  thy  farrago — "  "  Take,  take  me  to  your 
master !"  screamed  Dorothy ;  "  they  '11  murder  the  Princess !  five  thou- 
sand Cambridge  lads  at  least," — "  Hah !"  quoth  the  porter,  "  say  you 
so  ?  come  on  then,  mistress,  I 'm  your  man  I"  and  he  hauled  the  terri- 
fied but  intrepid  countrywoman  by  main  strength  from  the  hall. 

Presently  the  uproar  of  an  enraged  multitude  was  heard  round  the 
antique  abode  of  the  Huddlestones :  violent  threats,  blasphemous  im- 
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precations,  shouts  of  frantic  wrath,  and  hisses  of  overweening  contempt, 
proceeded  from  the  furious  insurgents,  whose  determination  to  rase 
Sawston  Hall  to  its  foundations  was  not  concealed,  that  is,  in  case  the 
royal  fugitive  was  not  instantly  delivered  into  their  hands.    The  Hall 
was  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  garden,  nearly  round, 
which  had  been  thrown  up  a  vallum  sustaining  a  high  parapet  ted  wall, 
which  of  course  overlooked  a  fosse  tolerably  broad,  deep,  and  full  of 
stagnant  water.    This  fortification  was  curried  round  the  garden  until 
met  by  a  shallow  river  at  each  end,  which  completed  the  defensive 
boundary  of  that  pleasure-ground.    The  river  Howed  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  beyond  it,  for  some  miles,  was  spread  the  dreary,  unculti- 
vated, champaign  country  of  Cambridgeshire,  mostly  unclaimed  either 
for  pasture  or  arable  land,  and  in  consequence  tolerubly  free  from  those 
usual  parti  doners  of  property,  hedges,  palings,  or  loose  stone  walls. 
Such  a  country  afforded,  it  is  evident,  every  facility  for  escape  from 
Saw  ston  manor-house,  provided  the  attack  upon  it  commenced  solely  in 
front,  and  that  its  inmates  had  been  indulged  with  timely  notice  of  the 
position  and  intentions  of  a  besieging  party  ;  the  river  would  have  re- 
quired considerable  fortification,  in  case  of  actual  assault,  (a  contingency 
little  dreamt  of  on  the  night  in  question)  since  it  was  easily  forded. 
The  proprietor  of  Sawston  Hall  might,  perhaps,  had  he  always  ostensibly 
guarded  his  demesne,  have  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  rancour  of  the 
Protestant  party,  between  whom  and  the  Papists  the  most  deadly  feuds 
subsisted,  and  almost  daily  the  most  fatal  skirmishes  took  place  :  but  the 
rich  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  surrounded  themselves  with 
retainers,  who  formed,  though  not  avowedly,  bodies  of  well-disciplined 
military,  ready  to  rise  in  mighty  union  on  the  slightest  pretence  fur  so 
doing.    Their  pay  was  equal  to  that  of  privates  in  the  regular  army,  their 
comforts  of  course  greater,  and  but  for  their  unavoidable  dispersion  in 
small  detachments  over  the  country, and  their  probable  inferiority  in  num- 
ber, the  Catholics  had  little  reason  to  dread  the  event  of  even  a  civil  Holy 
War.   By  such  household  soldiery  was  Sawston  Hall  now  g-.urisoned  and 
the  Princess  Mary  defended,  who  as  a  Catholic  fugitive  had  few  attend- 
ants, and  was  obliged  to  conceal  rather  than  to  display  her  royal  rights 
and  immunities.    The  assailants  of  Sawston,  though  numerous,  were  ge- 
nerally speaking  of  the  lowest  grade,  a  veritable  mob,  and  but  little  im- 
proved in  spirit  and  appearance  by  the  intermixture  of  several  Univer- 
sity hoys  (all  under  seventeen  years  of  age)  who  had  joined  them 
merely  from  a  characteristic  love  of  mischief,  thinking  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  an  affray,  "  prime  fun,"  and  who  were  now  shouting  at 
the  highest  treble  of  their  voices,  "  King  Edward  for  ever  V  "  Con- 
found the  Catholics  !"  "  Down  with  the  Papists  1"  &c.  &c.  &c  The 
uproar  heard  from  within  Sawston  Hall  was  truly  hideous,  and  the 
assault  was  now  actively  commenced  without  ;  the  assailants  rushed 
headlong  into  the  moat,  wherein  some  miserably  perished;  some,  more 
fortunate,  scrambled  through,  gained  the  mound,  and  in  spite  of  the 
precarious  footing  it  afforded,  began  tearing  and  battering  down  the 
massy  stone  wall  with  such  implements  as  they  possessed ;  others  of 
the  multitude  thronged,  and   Deat  furiously  upon  the  great  nail- 
studded,  and  iron-ribbed  gate  which  opened  into  the  grounds ;  but  at  a 
signal  from  their  leader  they  retreated  to  some  distance,  and  presently 
h  tremendous  explosion,  and  the  fall  of  huge  fragments  of  the  strong 
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portal,  announced  to  the  inmates  of  the  mansion  the  success  of  a  petard, 
which  could  only  have  been  affixed  and  fired  by  a  military  hand. 
"  By 't  Lady  !"  quoth  hi atthew  Baldwin,  at  this  terrible  avant  courier 
of  serious  war,  "  but  we  shall  have  sharp  work  of  it !  Bestir  yourselves, 
my  lads,  and  lock  up  the  women,  poor  things !  then  each  to  his  post, 
and  let  him  maintain  it  like  a  soldier  /"— "  Good  Lord,  help  us  !*' 
cried  another  man,  "  and  there 's  scarce  enough  ammunition  in  the 
house  to  treat  the  rascals  to  a  couple  of  volleys  1  Fools  as  we  are  to 
have  suffered  this  surprise  !"  Now,  from  all  quarters  rushed  in,  like  a 
roaring  and  resistless  torrent,  the  furious  multitude,  who  presently 
surrounding  the  venerable  mansion,  cut  off  all  the  hope  of  escape  to  the 
females  within  it ;  and  therefore,  such  as  had  been  too  timid  to  attempt 
a  flight  across  the  country  on  the  first  alarm,  ere  the  walls  had  been 
breached,  the  gate  blown  up,  and  the  cincturing  garden-ground 
thronged  with  a  dense  and  raging  populace,  remained,  agonized  with 
terror,  in  the  mansion,  concealed  and  fastened  up,  singly  or  in  com- 
pany. 

Robbie  the  Reckless  was  conspicuous  as  the  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  his  tall,  spare  form,  his  gaunt  dread-nought  features,  and  his 
wildy  uncouth  attire,  gleamed  now  here,  now  there,  amidst  the  host, 
rapid  as  lightning,  and  as  ominous  of  evil.  Ravenshaw  had  "  seen  bet- 
ter days,"  but  long  since  had  they  vanished,  and  at  his  own  bidding 
too.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  respectable,  but  far  from  wealthy, 
Catholic  parents,  and  by  them  had  been  intended,  with  a  provisional 
view,  for  the  cloister ;  but  his  high  and  restless  spirit  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  an  obligation  to  take  monastic  vows  ;  vows,  little  consonant  in 
truth  with  his  ardent  temperament,  and  finding  that  by  a  change  of 
faith  alone  he  could  excuse  himself  from  entering  upon  a  line  of  life 
of  which  the  very  idea  was  abhorrent,  he  declared  himself  a  Protestant, 
and  went  into  the  army.  His  conduct  therein  was  neither  conform- 
able with  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  nor  to  that  discipline  which  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  orderly  conduct  in  armed  bodies :  pub- 
lic and  irremediable  disgrace  consequently  overtook  him ;  his  family, 
justly  offended  by  his  apostasy  and  immoralities,  refused  to  assist,  nay, 
even  to  see  him,  and  the  wretched  young  man,  recklessly  bold  from 
contempt,  and  weariness  of  existence,  obtained  a  precarious  subsistence 
from  the  menial  members  of  great  families,  by  occasionally  bullying 
the  weak,  battling  the  strong,  and  acting  as  the  ready  spy,  or  conve- 
nient friend  of  either  religious  party,  as  interest  prompted  his  exer- 
tions. The  fbmenter  of  feuds,  the  malicious  tale-bearer,  the  savage 
champion  of  which  side  soever  it  suited  him  to  espouse,  he  was  by 
eaeh  alternately  dreaded,  reared,  hated,  courted,  caressed,  and  remu- 
nerated. Aware  of  the  intended  visit  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  Saws- 
ton,  he  it  was  who  had  incited  the  Cambridge  mob  to  their  present 
attack  upon  the  Hall :  he  it  was  who,  having  completed  his  arrange- 
ments with  them,  contrived  to  assist  in  the  hearty  welcome  given  by 
Sir  John  Huddlestone  to  the  royal  fugitive,  by  feasting  with  the  vas- 
sals of  that  hospitable  knight ;  and  he  it  was  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
rushed  forth  to  head  the  body  of  insurgents,  to  whom  he  had  pledged 
his  assistance  as  their  captain.    Such  was  Robert  Ravenshaw ! 

The  clamour  oT  the  assailants  for  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Hud- 
dlestone  and  the  Princess,  became  more  and  more  terrific,  and  was  on- 
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swered  by  the  muskets  and  blunderbusses,  &c.  of  the  armed  retainers," 
fired  upon  the  crowd  from  the  several  windows  of  the  mansion.  Many 
persons  were  seriously  wounded  thereby,  and  yells  of  anguish  and  des- 
peration only  preceded  Ravenshaw's  signal  for  a  general  assault.  Those 
of  the  besiegers  who  possessed  fire-arms,  returned  with  them  the  com- 
pliment of  the  besieged ;  a  storm  of  missiles  smashed  every  pane  of 
glass  in  the  casements  of  Sawston  Halh  and  pikes,  staves,  and  blud- 
geons, thrust  into  the  faces  and  eyes  of  the  men  who  warred  from  the 
lower  windows,  obliged  them  again  and  again  to  retreat,  as  again  and 
again  they  returned  to  the  charge.  Nevertheless,  the  assailea,  thirst- 
ing for  Protestant  blood,  could  do  little  more  than  act  upon  the  defen- 
sive, and  urged  to  fury,  as  they  were,  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack, 
had  only  most  bitterly  to  regret  their  improvidence  in  being  so  ill- 
prepared  to  sustain  it ;  their  ammunition  was  indeed  low,  and  at  the 
early  hour  in  which  they  had  been  surprized,  the  household  fires  were 
extinguished,  so  that  they  had  small  hope  of  being  able  to  cast,  in  any 
serviceable  time,  fresh  shot  and  bullets,  and  truly  the  little  lead  they 
were  enabled  to  collect  for  such  a  purpose,  was  wrenched  from  the 
demolished  casements,  and  other  household  ^fixtures.  The  lack  of 
powder  was  irremediable,  and  the  carabine  of  Master  Matthew  was  in 
the  act  of  being  primed  from  the  last  flask,  when  on  the  postern  fell  a 
myriad  of  such  blows,  as  a  door  of  iron  should  scarcely  have  resisted ; 
it  yielded,  with  a  crash  that  smote  the  very  hearts  of  the  assaulted, 
and  a  thundering  cheer  of  triumph  announced  the  irruption  of  "  the 
Cambridge  lads"  into  the  venerable  manor-house  of  Sawston !  The 
foremost  man  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  was  felled  to  the  ground  by 
a  battle-axe,  and  immediately  trampled  upon  almost  to  fragments  by 
the  rushing  multitude,  who  struggled  tumultunusly  forward  in  one 
dense  and  appalling  mass,  obstinately  fighting  their  way  through  the 
narrow  and  well-contested  passage,  that  led  from  the  postern  through 
a  miniature  court-yard  to  the  baronial  hall.  A  frightful  scene  of 
horror  and  carnage  ensued ;  both  parties  fought  in  the  most  savage 
and  desperate  manner ;  but  the  resistless  tide  of  besiegers,  reckless  of 
all  obstacles,  bore  down  their  adversaries,  as  they  pressed  forward,  who, 
obliged  involuntarily  to  retreat,  wielded  not  their  weapons  idly,  and 
found  the  butt  ends  of  their  fire-arms  serviceable,  when  the  muzzles 
had  ceased  to  be  so.  The  n  -\ltitude,  through  a  way,  every  inch  of 
which  was  disputed,  succeeded  at  length  in  gaining  the  baronial  hall, 
wherein  was  stationed  the  principal  body  of  men  at  arms ;  and  then, 
with  indescribable  violence  r:iged  a  conflict,  of  which  the  victory  was 
at  length  decided  by  numbers,  and  the  triumphant  Protestant  bands 
rushed  with  hideous  outcries  up  the  grand  staircase,  not  however  un- 
opposed, and  valiantly  too.  Blood  tracked  their  progress,  and  num- 
bers and  numbers  continuing  to  pour  in,  the  foremost  gained  the  long 
gallery,  situated  in  which  were  the  best  dormitories  ;  a  slight  inspec- 
tion of  these  soon  sufficed  to  determine  which  it  was  that  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  Princess,  but  not  in  any  of  the  numerous  apart- 
ments, now  visited  by  the  hostile  intruders,  was  the  royal  Mary  or  her 
host  visible.  The  assailants  seemed  disappointed,  and  one  of  them 
mentioned  the  chapel ;  M  Lead,  lead  to  it  then  ;  but  where 's  Robbie?" 
The  young  collegian  answered  by  darting  forward,  bursting  open  a 
narrow  door,  and  rushing  up  a  still  narrower  staircase ;  the  multitude 
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followed,  and  shortly  found  themselves  on  the  bare  rafters  of  a  false 
roof,  whose  covering  beams  were  nearly  as  bare,  being  but  imperfectly 
tiled,  and  scarcely  plastered.  Here  all  was  dark,  although  day  hacl 
now  fully  beamed,  except  that  the  rays  which  twinkled  through  many 
chinks  might  possibly  have  been  accepted  as  an  apology  for  light; 
but  the  door  of  the  chapel  being  forced  open,  sufficient  day  was  admit- 
ted to  secure  the  intruders  from  contusions  incident  upon  stumblings 
over  the  acute-angled  beams  upon  which  they  trod.  This  chapel  was 
a  mere  chamber,  secretly  serving  for  so  holy  a  purpose  ;  but  the  state 
of  religious  feeling  since  the  Reformation  had  been  such,  as  to  autho- 
rize the  proprietors  of  Sawston  Hall  in  establishing  this  provision  for 
the  maintenance,  at  least  in  private,  of  their  ancestral  faith ;  glad  in- 
deed were  the  insurgents  therefore,  when  they  had  discovered  what 
they  termed  "  the  den  of  Popish  idolatry and  like  locusts,  not  a 
thing  did  they  touch  but  to  destroy.  Benches,  rituals,  pictures,  em- 
blems, crucifixes,  holy  vestments,  consecrated  wafer,  altar  plate  and 
altar,  &c.  &c.  were  utterly  demolished,  and  singular  as  it  may  appear, 
yet  in  strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  that  actuated  these  orthodox 
churchmen  in  their  outrages,  no  attempt  was  made  to  pillage  the  least 
particle  of  the  ruined  property,  although  its  destroyers  were,  for  the 
most  part,  the  very  poor  and  wretched  of  mankind.  Religion  autho- 
rized them  to  destroy  idolatry,  but  it  also  forbade  them  to  steal,  and 
thus  was  effected  a  curious  compromise  between  passion  and  principle, 
en  the  part  of  men  who  better  knew  the  name  than  the  nature  of 
Christianity.  Some  persons,  however,  will  probably  feel  persuaded, 
that  the  love  of  fighting,  the  mere  glory  of  engaging  in  a  desperate 
affray,  actuated  British  spirit  upon  tliis  occasion,  and  similar  ones  of 
daily  occurrence,  far  more  than  religious  motives :  against  this  suppo- 
sition we  have  nothing  to  urge,  considering  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
age,  and  (if  we  except  the  Cambridge  students)  the  rank  in  life  of 
these  zealots. 

During  the  havoc  in  the  chapel-chamber,  wild  work  was  carried  on 
in  various  parts  of  the  house.  A  vast  castellated  mansion,  capable  of 
affording  accommodation  to  at  least  two  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
pretty  well  garrisoned  and  stored  for  a  private  fortalice  at  all  times, 
was  not,  it  will  be  supposed,  to  be  stormed  and  taken  without  consider- 
able resistance  ,*  and  though  the  numbers  of  the  Protestant  party  gave 
them  a  decided  advantage  over  their  better  armed  and  regularly  train- 
ed opponents,  yet  the  most  determined  stand  was  made  against  their 
progress  in  every  quarter  whereinto  they  endeavoured  to  penetrate. 
The  party  in  the  chapel  had  scarcely  accomplished  the  demolition  of 
its  sacred  appurtenances,  when  their  ears  were  assailed  by  the  sounds 
of  obstreperous  mirth  at  no  great  distance.  "  The  Princess  and  the 
Priest  I"  was  a  cry  distinctly lieard ;  and  moving  towards  the  spot  from 
whence  it  seemed  to  proceed,  they  found  on  the  landing-place  of  the 
stairs  which  led  through  the  false  roof  to  the  chapel,  men  busily  em- 
ployed in  drawing  forth  a  female,  from  what  appeared  a  cave  in  the 
flooring.  The  lady,  whose  garments  were  of  courtly  description,  re- 
sisted vigorously  the  unwelcome  efforts  of  these  uncourteous  intruders, 
and  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  her  tongue  or  fists  were  the  most 
belligerent ;  but  no  sooner  was  she  fairly  extricated  from  her  retreat, 
than  she  was  hoisted  away  by  a  dozen  athletic  fellows  for  a  ducking  in 
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the  moat,  with  many  exultations  that  they  had  "  ferreted  out  the 
black-devil  Popish  puss  at  last/'  One  tore  from  her  neck  the  carcanet 
of  costly  pearls,  another  made  priae  of  her  gold  cloth-embroidered 
shoes,  and  a  third  seised  the  ruff  of  deep  and  rich  point-lace  which 
decorated  her  slender  throat ;  but  whilst  her  shrieks  and  defensive 
eloquence  were  distinctly  heard  during  her  "  lift"  ( scoztese)  down  the 
great  gallery,  his  reverence,  Father  Ambrose,  was  also  drawn  from  the 
same  hiding-place,  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  find  coarsest  ribaldry. 
"  Away  with  him  to  the  moat !  Souse  the  old  hypocrite !  Never 
spare  him  a  welting,  and  let  the  canting  cur  go  dry  himself  in  purga- 
tory !"  &c.  &c.,  were  the  ominous  charges  of  the  insurgents  each  to 
each;  and  with  little  ceremony,  the  unfortunate  frerc  was  hauled  off, 
after  the  same  fashion,  and  for  the  same  catastrophe,  as  the  Princess. 
Two  or  three  men  remained  to  examine  the  hollow  from  whence  they 
had  brought  up  the  unhappy  pair,  in  the  anticipation  of  finding  Sir 
John  Huddlestone  also  concealed  therein  ;  but  this  was  impossible,  since 
the  retreat  was  merely  a  kind  of  closet,  (a  slip,  stolen,  perhaps,  from 
the  structure  of  a  lower  apartment,)  containing  one  very  small  deal 
table  and  a  stool ;  a  lamp  was  fastened  to  the  table,  and  upon  it,  laid 
open,  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
version,  and  in  Latin;  but  so  confined  were  the  limits  of  this  singular 
celletta,  that  to  its  visitants  it  was  evident  how  the  discovery  of  the 
Princess  and  the  Priest  had  been  effected.  This  cell  had  been  formed 
for  the  secretion  of  one  person  only  ;  that  one  might  sit,  but  a  compa- 
nion must  stand,  and  upon  the  table  too,  in  which  case  his  head  touch- 
ing the  sliding  board  whioh  covered  the  entrance  of  the  nook,  would 
probably,  when  he  became  weary  and  restless,  and  changed  his  position 
ever  so  slightly,  impart  some  degree  of  motion  to  it.  The  Princess 
then,  it  is  presumed,  all  but  dead  from  fear,  suffocation,  and  curiosity, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  sliding  the  hoard  a  very  little  on 
one  side ;  its  movement  caught  the  eye  of  one  not  aware  of  "the  secret, 
and  the  subsequent  discovery  was  the  guerdon  of  that  imprudent  act. 
Finding  nothing  more  in  this  place  to  reward  their  stay,  the  stragglers 
flew  down  stairs  and  through  the  gallery  to  join  the  main  body  of  their 
allies,  making  good  their  way  against  the  feeble  opposition  now  offered 
to  their  advances;  for  too  many  of  Sir  John  Huddlestonc's  retainers 
had  been  desperately  wounded  and  slain  for  the  remainder  to  dream 
of  carrying  on  the  unequal  conflict,  and  sorrow  and  despair  were  ac- 
tively enervating  both  their  souls  and  bodies.  Upon  reaching  the  ba- 
ronial hall,  the  loiterers  found  it  exhibiting  a  scene  of  uproar  and  con- 
fusion from  a  far  different  cause  to  that  which  had  hitherto  occasioned 
it.  Pinioned,  ready  for  her  involuntary  ablution,  stood  the  captured 
scion  of  regality,  whose  exterior  rich  velvet  garment  bore,  by  many 
fissures,  ample  testimony  to  the  prowess  with  which  she  had  endea- 
voured to  repel  unmerited  indignities;  her  shoeless  feet  were  bathed 
in  the  blood  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  strewed  thickly  around  her. 
and  through  a  chevaux-de-frise  of  anomalous  arms  and  implements, 
supplied  by  the  professions,  military,  agricultural,  and  culinary,  blazed 
wrathfully  her  countenance,  like  the  great  red  moon  at  its  rising,  or 
the  rubicund  sun  scowling  angrily  from  a  wintry  tdcy.  '  7,  a  princess 
indeed!''  quoth  the  infuriated  fair  one:  *'  villains  and  murderers  as 
ve  are,  let  me  tell  ye,  that  she  whom  ye  seek  is  miles  off.  and  aback 
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my  own  galloway  too.  Blessed  be  Mary  and  all  saints,  for  saving 
that  child  of  light  from  Sathana's  claws,  as  surely  are  yourny  ye  gory 
Protestant  hang-dogs!  Tuke  vie  to  the  ditch  an  ye  will,  O !  babes  o' 
Beelzebub ;  but  learn  to  your  despite,  that  when  I  left  old  Roan  tied 
up  at  the  back-door,  Sir  John  and  her  Grace  untethered  the  beast,  and 
were  over  the  stream  in  a  twinkling ;  ay,  long  afore  you,  ye  carnation 
hang-dogs  of  Sathana's  own  body-guard,  stormed  the  great  front-gate. 
Where's  Robbie  the  Reckless?  that  villainous  Kaveushaw  ;  that  car- 
rion-crow of  all  parties,  (and  true  to  none,)  a  bootless  nick  bone ! 
where 's  that  sou  of  the  very  Mischief's  mot  her  t  He  '//  tell  ye  whe- 
ther or  no  I  be  Princess  Royal  of  England,  or  pennyless  Dorothy 
Dare!"  The  virago  paused  for  lack  of  breath,  and  as  the  fate  of 
Ravenshaw  was  now  ascertained,  (he  being  the  leader  who  was  felled 
to  the  ground  by  a  battle-axe,  and  trampled  upon  by  the  impetuous 
advance  of  his  own  bands,  after  carrying  the  assault  of  the  postern,) 
several  of  the  Protestant  party  confirmed  Dorothy  Dare's  assertion, 
well  remembering  her  phiz  in  the  Cambridge  market.  "  Loose  her, 
loose  her!"  cried  the  leading  man,  (a  Collegian,)  "  we  war  not  with 
baggages  like  her !  and  Father  Ambrose  is  free  for  this  time,  thanks 
to  Him  who  died  for  us  all/"  A  shout  of  applause  at  this  striking 
and  unexpected  trait  of  mercy  and  generosity  proceeded  from  both 
parties ;  forthwith  the  furious  market-woman,  and  timid  trembling 
priest  were  unbound,  aud  with  a  rudely  kind  shove  pushed  out  of  the 
hall,  "  to  go  where  they  listed,  but  to  "beware  of  Pagan  corruption  for 
the  future?" 

f  And  now,  mv  brave  boys,"  cried  the  young  Cantab,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  command,  vice  Ravenshaw,  deceased.  "  Now,  my  hearties, 
one  cheer  for  King  Edward,  and  Protestantism  for  ever !  Then  hunt 
out  the  women,  and  those  dastards  who 've  hidden  with  them  ;  drive 
out,  drive  out,  I  say,  both  friend  and  foe  from  the  hall,  and  we  '11  play 
up  a  merry  game  with  old  Sawstou  yet ! " 

Upon  the  highest  of  the  Gog  and  Magog  hills,  (Cambridgeshire,)  now 
rested  a  gallant  cavalier  and  a  female,  who,  though  arrayed  in  the  foul 
eoarse  garments  of  a  market-woman,  was  evidently  of  a  rank  less  lium- 
ble,  for  her  complexion  was  fair  even  to  pallidness,  and  her  hands  deli- 
cately fashioneu  and  white.  Well  might  it  be  guessed,  that  little 
accustomed  was  she  to  brave  wind  and  weather  in  servile  occupations, 
and  the  gallant  who  lacqueyed  her  was  in  his  demeanour,  at  once  re- 
spectful as  a  courtier,  and  assiduous  as  a  lover.  The  lady  was  seated 
on  the  turf,  she  panted  for  breath,  and  gazed  sorrowfully  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  country,  which  lay  like  a  vast  plain  before  her.  The  cavalier 
stood  beside  his  fair  companion,  holding  in  slackened  rein  a  jaded,  ill- 
conditioned  animal,  whose  mean  housings  and  shaggy  ungroomed  ex- 
terior, bespoke  a  palfrey  all  unmeet  for  lady  fair.  The  fine  features  of  the 
noble  gentleman  betrayed  anxiety,  and  his  eyes  regarded  with  unweary- 
ing attention,  a  distant  object ;  suddenly  a  deep  sigh  escaped  him,  and 
at  the  same  instant  his  companion  exclaimed — "  What  is  yon  fire,  Sir 
John?"—"  May  it  please  your  Highness,  it  is  my  own  hall ;  it  is  poor 
Sawston,"  replied  Huddlestone.  The  features  of  Mary  instantly  crim- 
soned with  fury,  and  she  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  the  Protes- 
tants, should  Heaven  ever  permit  her  to  reign  over  England.  "  Not 
so,  not  so,  please  your  Grace,"  cried  the  liberal-minded  gentleman ; 
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"  the  very  men  who  have  thus  wantonly  ruined  me,  have  a  religion  to 
advocate  as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  I  laud  them  for  so  doing,  mischiev- 
ous as  are  the  means  that  they  employ,  since  a  disgrace  and  burning 
shame  were  they  to  (heir  church,  stood  they  not  up  for  it  as  we  for  our 
own  /" — "  And  is  it  possible  that  the  lord-protectors,  or  my  brother, 
will  not  bring  to  condign  punishment  the  perpetrators  of  so  heartless 
an  outrage  ?  Can  Edward,  pacific  as  he  is,  in  common  justice  overlook 
so  heinous  an  offence?" — "  Pardon  me,  my  royal  lady,"  returned  Sir 
John,  "  if  I  presume  to  say,  that  my  lord  the  king  will,  and  must  adopt 
such  a  mode  of  procedure ;  these  Protestants  are  only  now  doing  that  , 
which  we  Catholics  do  with  impunity  every  day  ;  not  a  week  ago,  and 
my  own  retainers  stormed  and  sacked  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  Pro- 
testant nobleman.  JVlay  it  please  your  Highness,  when  religious  war 
rages  through  a  country,  each  party  instigating  the  other  to  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, must  be  by  even  handed  justice — "  "  Gad-a-mercy !"  interrupted 
Mary,  pettishly,  "  how  the  man  talks !  to  hear  him  one  might  imagine 
his  flaming-house  an  acceptable  burnt-offering.  Spare  your  breath, 
Sir  John  Huddlestone,  for  I  tell  you,  that  when  /  come  to  the  throne, 
those  Protestant  rogues  shall  burn  like  your  mansion  yonder  ;  and  as 
I  take  myself  to  be  the  cause  of  that  dastardly  conflagration,  I  vow  to 
God,  that  the  stones  of  Cambridge  Castle  shall  help  to  rebuild  Saws- 
ton  Hall,  and  they  who  fired  it  shall  be  the  masons !" 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  as  Queen,  the  cruel  princess  kept 
strictly  her  vow ;  but  the  injury  Sawston  Hall  sustained  by  fire  was 
immaterial,  because  on  ringing  the  alarm-bell  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  the  flames,  so  many  cohorts  of  well-armed  men  poured  in  from  the 
abodes  of  neighbouring  gentry,  that  the  rioters  were  fain  to  disperse, 
and  by  different  routes  return  to  their  own  abodes.  The  proximity  of 
water  rendered  it  no  difficult  task  to  subdue  the  flames,  and  to  this 
very  day  Sawston  Hall  retains  relics  and  vestiges  of  the  royal  fugi- 
tive's ever-memorable  visit.*  1 1  f . 
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The  importance  of  Naval  Gunnery  is  so  evident,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  neglect  of  it  are  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  urge  the  claims  which  a  valuable  treatise  on  the 
subject  possesses  to  the  attention  of  our  professional  readers.  But 
with  respect  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas's  labours,  those  claims  have  been 
already  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  and  it  is  a  gratifying  proof 
of  the  notice  which  officers  have  bestowed  on  his  treatise,  that  the 
volume  before  us  is  the  second  edition. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  during  the  late  war,  scarcely  any  attempt 
should  have  been  made  to  improve  a  science  on  which  our  maritime 


•  Seen  through  the  twilight  of  remote  and  less  enlightened  times,  how  barbarous  and 
irrational  do  the  above  not  unfounded  incidents  appear  !  Let  ua  hope,  at  least,  that, 
ere  many  years  elapse,  the  distracting  and  destructive  feuds  of  our  own  day  may,  like 
the  above,  exist  only  iu  "  Historical  Tradition." — Eu. 

t  A  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery,  published  with  the  approbation  and  permission  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  By  Major-General  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
Hait.  K.S.C.  CD.  F.R.S. 
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superiority  in  a  great  measure  dejiencU ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  am- 
munition which  the  "  Naval  Instructions"  allowed  to  be  expended  in 
exercise  should  have  been  so  ridiculously  small,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  ship's  crew  becoming  efficient  at  their  guns.  Exercise 
was  indeed  commanded,  and  often  used ;  but  for  practical  purposes,  the 
mere  manual  exercise  without  a  grain  of  powder  being  employed, 
availed  nothing  to  render  the  people  good  marksmen,  to  teach  them  to 
load  and  ore  with  celerity  or  to  provide  quickly  for  the  contingen- 
cies which  firing  produces.  The  ill  consequences  of  this  neglect  be- 
came but  too  manifest  in  the  American  war,  which  opened  our  eyes  on 
the  point,  and  froin  the  events  in  which,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  has 
drawn  some  forcible  conclusions.  A  long  series  of  successes  caused  us 
to  despise  the  science  of  gunnery,  as  well  as  those  manoeuvres  which 
very  often  tend  to  conquest.  It  was  conceived  that  the  rules  for  vic- 
tory were  but  two  : — to  get  as  close  to  the  enemy  and  to  fire  away  as 
quickly  as  possible;  but  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  glorious  re- 
sult of  this  system  does  not  form  a  sufficient  argument  in  its  favour. 
No  one  who  has  ever  reflected  on  our  naval  battles,  can  have  failed 
to  be  astonished  that  so  little  execution  should  have  been  done,  when 
the  nearness  of  the  combatants,  and  the  quantity  of  shot  which  were 
fired  are  considered ;  and  severely  handled  as  many  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were,  yet  the  number  of  shots  by  which  the  damage  was  pro- 
duced was  so  small,  a*  to  be  almost  incredible.  The  inference, 
therefore,  is  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  shot  struck  the  hull,  and 
consequently,  that  had  the  crews  of  our  vessels  been  properly  trained, 
tbe  same  result  could  have  been  produced  in  two  or  three  broadsides, 
which  do  not  require  more  than  ten  minutes  to  discharge.  Upon  this 
subject  Sir  Howard  Douglas  has  justly  observed  :— 

"  When  once  committed  in  close  battle,  rapidity  of  horizontal  fire  is  the  main 
object;  and  well  acquainted,  I  hope,  with  the  effect  of  cannon  shot,  I  have  no 
conception  that  a  vessel,  equipped  m  a  proper  manner,  and  possessing  gunners 
trained  in  the  way  I  propose,  could,  by  any  possibility,  tail  in  tearing  to  pieces, 
in  ten  minutes,  any  opponent  who  did  uot  prevent  it,  by  committing  still  greater 
ravages  on  his  antagonist."   p.  251. 

Thus,  actions  of  from  two  to  four  hours  duration  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  inexpertness  of  the  respective  crews  at  their  guns :  the 
author  has,  however,  offered  some  very  able  remarks  against  the  old  sys- 
tem of  coming  immediately  to  close  quarters ;  and,  however  much  they 
may  offend  existing  prejudices,  they  are  deserving  of  attention ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  his  opinions  depend  upon  the  fact,  that 
the  crews  of  our  ships,  or  at  least  of  that  part  of  them  from  which  the 
captains  of  guns  are  selected,  have  been  trained  with  the  care  which  he 
recommends,  and  which  there  can  be  no  question  ought  to  be  the  case. 
It  would  appear  from  Sir  Howard's  preface,  that  his  treatise  was 
received  by  the  Admiralty  with  the  respect  which  it  merited,  but  we 
fear  no  very  decided  measures  for  the  improvement  of  naval  gunnery 
have  taken  place,  though  much  greater  attention  is  paid  to  exercising 
the  crews  than  formerly.  We  most  cordially  agree  m  the  suggestion, 
that  every  officer  ought  to  be  as  intimately  acquainted  with  this  subject, 
as  with  any  other  part  of  his  profession ;  that  it  should  form  an  indis- 
pensable point  in  his  education ;  and  that  when  a  midshipman  passed 
his  examination  for  a  lieutenant,  his  knowledge  of  every  thing  con- 
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nected  with  the  use  and  nature  of  guns  and  ammunition,  ought  to  be 
satisfactorily  proved.  For  this  purpose  the  volume  before  us  should 
form  his  text  book ;  but  we  would  earnestly  suggest  to  its  able  author, 
to  publish  a  kind  of  manual  in  which  the  subject  might  be  more  fa- 
miliarly treated,  and  where  those  admirable  instructions  which  occur 
towards  the  end  of  his  present  work  should  find  a  prominent  place. 

The  first  division  of  the  volume  relates  to  "  the  organization  and 
training  of  naval  gunners,"  in  which  it  is  recommended  that  depots  for 
instruction  be  established  for  forming  a  body  of  men  as  gunners,  from 
which  the  gunners,  (we  mean  the  officers  who  bear  that  title,)  the  gun- 
ners' mates  and  gunners'  crew  should  be  exclusively  taken ;  each  of 
these  depots,  it  is  proposed,  should  consist  of  one  captain,  three  or  four 
lieutenants,  and  a  certain  number  of  midshipmen,  the  whole  being 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  rear-admiral ;  and  the  probable 
expense  of  these  arrangements  is  shown  to  be  so  trifling,  when  com- 
pared with  their  utility,  that  no  just  objection  can  be  raised  on  that 
ground. 

As  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  author's  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  naval  gunnery,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  himself  explain  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  the  mode  of  conveying  it : 

"  All  seamen  gunners  should  be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  duties  of 
every  man,  in  the  exercise  of  all  natures  of  ordnance,  with  reduced  complements 
as  well  as  with  the  full  crew  ;  so  as  to  be  perfect  masters  of  every  fresh  arrange- 
ment that  may  be  required  to  replace  casualties.  A  level  space  proper  for  a 
good  range,  should  be  fixed  upon,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  guns  and  carro- 
nades  mounted  in  batteries  similar  to  shins'  sides,  and  consequently  placed  at 
various  and  corresponding  heights  above  the  horizontal  plane.  Young  officers, 
master-gunners  of  ships,  and  gunners '-mates  training  for  these  important  situa- 
tions, should  be  instructed  in  the  following  matters  : — the  names  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  gun  and  carriage: — die  dispart  in  terms  of  lineal  magnitude  and  in 
degrees,  how  taken ; — what  constitutes  point-blank,  aud  what  line-of-metal 
range  ; — windage,  the  errors  and  loss  of  force  arising  from  it,  showing  also  the 
importance  of  preserving  shot  from  rust, — the  theory  of  the  most  material  effects 
of  different  charges  of  powder,  applied  to  practice  with  a  single  shot,  also  wiUt 
plurality  of  balls  showing  how  these  affect  accuracy,  penetration,  and  splinters. 
Gunners  of  ships  should  also  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  gun- 
powder by  inspection ;  to  ascertain  its  quality  by  the  ordinary  tests  and  trials, 
as  well  as  by  actual  proof ;  and  these,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  are  very  indispen- 
sable qualifications. 

"  Master-gunners  should  also  be  instructed  in  the  laboratory  works  required 
for  the  naval  service — such  as  making  rockets  for  signals ;  filling  tubes,  new 
priming  them  in  particular;  making  and  filling  cartridges;  precautions  in  air- 
ing and  drying  gunpowder ;  care  and  inspection  of  locks,  choice  of  Hints,  cor- 
rect mode  of  fixing  them,  &c.  &c.  The  officers,  master-gunners,  and  those  train- 
ing for  such  situations,  will  then  proceed  to  the  practice  of  gunnery,  together 
with  the  seamen  gunners  who  may  have  been  previously  instructed  in  the  ex- 
ercise. The  practice  should  be  taught,  with  every  degree  of  precision,  at  the 
range  on  shore,  iu  order  to  show  the  actual  ranges  of  ordnance,  when  not  affect- 
ed by  the  motion  of  a  ship,  and  thus  disc  riminate  between  the  errors  of  gunnery, 
and  those  which  necessarily  arise  from  the  floating  motions.  Elementary  instruc- 
tion in  practical  gunnery  cannot  indeed  be  properly  given  afloat;  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  principles  of  the  practice  be  shown  on  vhorc. 

"  When  expert  in  the  school-practice  on  shore,  the  gunners  should  practise 
afloat  from  a  hulk  kept  for  that  purpose  at  each  depot.  They  will  thus  learn 
the  comparative  uncertainty  of  naval  fire;  and,  consequently,  be  prepared  to 
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receive,  and  observe,  tins  important  maxim — that  minute  accuracy  and  intelli- 
gent quickness  are  more  essential  in  naval  gunnery,  than  in  the  land-service ; 
for  although  it  may  not  he  possible  to  attain  equal  precision,  yet  every  approxi- 
mation that  can  be  made  towards  it,  by  expertness  or  simple  expedient,  will 
tend,  in  some  degree,  either  to  correct  or  reduce  those  errors  which  arise  from 
the  floating  motions.  As  soon  as  one  set  of  seamen  are  returned  complete  in 
exercise  and  practice,  they  should  be  transferred  to  commissioned  ships,  and 
there  drill  the  seamen  engaged  in  the  ordinary  way,  according  to  the  general 
system ;  *so  that  in  this  respect  they  would  be  as  well  trained,  at  least,  as  by 
the  contemplated  plan ;  and  all  the  permanent  advantages  of  the  proposed 
system  would  be  so  much  gained pp.  20—24. 

On  this  suggestion,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  however  useful 
practice  on  snore  or  on  hoard  a  hulk  may  be,  it  can  only  be  a  prelimi- 
nary part  of  the  education  qf  a  naval  gunner,  and  that  though  men 
may  have  been  thus  exercised  for  years,  they  will  be  very  unfit  to  serve 
afloat,  much  less  to  "drill  the  seamen  in  commissioned  ships,"  until 
they  have  had  much  practice  at  sea,  in  ships  of  various  sizes  and  in 
various  weathers ;  for  if  the  most  expert  artilleryman  be  appointed 
to  command  a  gun  when  there  is  a  heavy  swell,  unless  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  watch  the  roll  of  a  shin,  a  point  requiring  constant  practice 
and  very  considerable  tact,  he  will  find  himself  at  fault.  With  great 
deference,  we  submit  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  by  the 
author  to  the  difference  between  naval  and  field  gunnery  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  though  we  admit  that  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose forms  no  part  of  the  science,  it  is  a  very  essential  feature  in  the 
practice  of  naval  gunnery,  and  as  precept  on  this  point  is  of  very  little 
use,  practice  is  indispensable.  Stronger  evidence  of  the  utility  of 
practice  in  firing  cannot  be  adduced  tlian  was  presented  by  the  Marine 
artillery,  who  were  embarked  on  board  the  Regent  and  Britannia  in 
the  experimental  cruise  last  year.  One  deck  was  manned  by  them, 
and  another  by  seamen  ;  and  though  the  latter  tired  tolerably  well,  the 
greater  part  of  their  shot  would  not  have  struck  a  ship's  hull,  if  placed 
where  the  target  lay,  whilst  almost  every  shot  of  the  Marine  artillery 
would  have  hit  it.  The  weather  was,  we  believe,  fine,  and  the  water 
smooth,  so  that  the  roll  of  the  ship  afforded  the  sailors  no  advantage. 
The  Royal  Marines,  one  of  the  most  meritorious  but  neglected  corps 
in  the  service,  are  now  constantly  exercised  at  great  guns,  and  their  skill 
in  hitting  objects  excited  the  admiration  of  the  late  Lord  High  Admi- 
ral ;  but  as  they  are  never  selected  to  command  guns  on  board  ship,  little, 
if  any,  benefit  will  be  derived  from  their  knowledge  in  naval  actions. 

™  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gunnery  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  service  of  Naval  Ordnance,"  forms  the  second  part  of  the  vo- 
lume, and  presents  most  valuable  information,  but  to  which  we  can 
only  refer,  since  many  of  the  statements  require  to  be  illustrated  by 
figures,  and  scarcely  admit  of  being  extracted.  There  is,  however, 
one  passage,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  naval  officer,  since  it 
proves  the  utility  of  studying  this  science. 

u  It  cannot  but  be  important,  that  officers  should  have  some  idea  of  the  velo- 
cities and  effects  due  to  the  charges  they  use— the  principles  upon  which  those 
charges  have  been  regulated,  and  the  effects  of  varying  them.  It  cannot  but  be 
important  that  naval  officers,  at  whose  discretion,  and  on  whose  application  the 
equipment  of  vessels  as  to  nature  of  gun  is  frequently  regulated,  should  know 
the  laws  of  the  action  of  powder  in  guns  of  different  length^,  and  in  charges  of 
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different  quantities ;  also  the  effects  of  shot  of  different  weights  or  densities,  of 
single  balls,  and  of  plurality  of  shot.  Officers  should  not  be  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  the  penetration  of  shot  of  different  sizes,  fired  with  different  charges;  nor  of 
the  effects  of  the  air's  resistance  on  projectiles  discharged  with  different  veloci- 
ties, and  varying  according  to  the  degree  of  celerity  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
body/'    pp.  33—34. 

The  third  part  treats  "  On  the  Manual  of  Naval  Gunnery,"  where  it 
is  said  that  "  no  form  of  exercise  existed  in  our  Naval  Service  until  the 
year  1817,  when  the  Admiralty  appointed  a  committee  of  officers  to 
digest  and  arrange  a  new  system  of  gun  exercise but  as  the  author 
ays  he  is  ignorant  whether  any  system  has  in  consequence  been  adopt- 
ed, he  has  given  a  translation  of  a  French  Manual,  which  occupies  se- 
veral pages.  Of  the  necessity  of  inserting  this  article  we  entertain 
some  doubt,  because  it  contains  little,  we  had  almost  said  nothing, 
which  was  not  used  in  the  English  Navy,  long  before  1817*  Indeeu, 
we  cannot  otherwise  interpret  the  statement  that  there  was  no  manual 
of  exercise  in  our  Navy  before  that  year,  than  that  he  means  there 
was  no  separate  printed  manual ;  for  every  officer  is  aware  that  guns 
were  exercised  according  to  one  uniform  system  by  the  gunners; 
and  from  the  great  similarity  between  that  exercise  and  the  French 
work,  we  suspect  that  many  points  were  taken  from  the  former. 
Whether  that  system  was  not  susceptible  of  great  improvement  is  a 
different  question ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  variation  between  it  and 
the  French  is  very  trifling,  and  if  the  latter  is  the  best  that  can  be 
devised,  we  may  infer  that  no  great  change  is  recommended. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Equipment  Practice  and  Service  of  Naval 
Ordnance,"  which  forms  the  fourth  part,  Sir  Howard  has  presented 
information  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  valued,  or  too  often  read ;  and 
if  our  limits  admitted  of  it,  we  should  have  reprinted  the  greater  part 
of  his  remarks.  The  few  for  which  we  can  find  room,  will  show  the 
deep  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  artillery,  for  which  the  author 
is  distinguished.  This  division  commences  with  rules  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  gunpowder,  and  the  manner  of  proving  it ;  then  follow  remarks 
on  "  Locks  for  Naval  Ordnance,"  whence  we  learn  that  for  the  inven- 
tion of  this,  the  most  valuable  improvements  in  guns  for  ships  that  has 
ever  been  made,  we  are  indebted  to  the  author's  father,  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Douglas,  who  was  Captain  of  the  Fleet  in  Lord  Rodney's  ac- 
tion with  the  Count  de  Grasse ;  and  that  Sir  Howard  has  farther  im- 
proved those  locks,  by  providing  them  with  double  flints.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  general  observations  for  the  use  of  guns,  which  are  illustrated 
by  various  tables.    It  appears  that  there  are  no  less  than 

"  Twenty-seven  varieties  of  guns,  differing  in  line-of-metal  ranges  from  one  to 
five  degrees,  stored  in  our  arsenals  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  The  most  ex- 
perienced artillerist  would  be  unable  to  determine  the  particular  elevation 
each  of  these  pieces  requires,  to  produce  any  given  range ;  indeed  there  are 
no  tables  extant  for  the  greater  number  of  these  guns  ;  and  of  those  that  are  in 
circulation  in  MS.,  some  should  be  considered  obsolete  (art.  162,)  whilst  others 
we,  it  may  be  suspected,  not  very  correctly  formed.  1  mention  this  to  account 
for  not  having  supplied  a  more  extensive  set  of  tables  in  this  work ;  but  1  have 
been  careful  to  use  the  best,  and  Table  VIII.  is  formed  from  media  taken  from 
them.  Table  XV.  as  has  been  shown,  art.  93,  94,  may  be  received  as  the  most 
correct  register  of  the  horizontal  ranges  of  carronades.     p.  211. 

The  use  of  the  tables  referred  to,  is  therefore  obvious,  and  they  are 
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consequently  among  the  desiderata  of  the  science.  Their  application 
is  thus  explained. 

"  All  vessels  of  war,  from  the  sloop  upwards,  are  armed  with  at  least  two  na- 
tures and  species  of  ordnance.  The  two-deck  ship  is  armed  with  at  least  three, 
and  so  on.  To  combine  the  effect  of  a  compound  armament,  or  to  regulate  any 
simple  practice  properly,  at  any  distance  beyond  point-blank  range,  it  is  first  ne- 
cessary to  know  pretty  correctly  the  distance  to  the  enemy's  vessel.  Good  tables 
of  practice  must  then  be  referred  to,  for  the  corresponding  elevations;  and  in- 
struments, or  means  of  some  sort,  must  be  used  to  point  or  lay  the  ordnance, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  elevation  noted  in  the  Tables. 

"  In  all  cases  of  gunnery,  an  accurate  estimation  of  the  distance  is  of  the  first 
importance.  When  two  vessels  are  opposed  to  each  other  at  great  distances,  the 
effect  will  depend  more  upon  skill,  than  upon  rate  of  ship ;  and  that  vessel  from 
which  the  distance  has  been  most  correctly  estimated  will  do  most  execution, 
supposing  every  thing  else  equal.  Let  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  disregard 
such  niceties,  refer  to  our  actions  with  the  Americans,  (which  will  be  more 
particularly  noticed  hereafter,)  and  they  will  perceive  that  in  all  our  unsuccessful 
affairs  with  them,  our  vessels  were  crippled  in  distant  cannonade,  before  close 
battle  commenced.  This  is  fighting  skill  against  skill,  and  shows  the  absolute 
necessity  of  attending  minutely  to  every  thing  that  can  promote  precision  of 
fire  at  great  distances.  In  such  trials,  the  most  devoted  heroism  will  avail  little, 
as  we  have  seen,  unless  trained  to  precision."   pp.  211.-213. 

Sir  Howard's  observations  on  "  Sights,"*  are  particularly  deserving 
of  attention. 

v  The  only  scales  hitherto  provided  in  the  ordnance  arsenals,  for  pointing 
naval  guns,  are  the  quarter  sights  engraved  on  the  side  of  the  base-rings,  in  quar- 
ter degrees  from  point-blank  to  two  or  three  decrees.  For  close,  horizontal  fire, 
guns  may  be  laid  by  the  point-blank  quarter-sight,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  by 
simply  bringing  the  notches  upon  the  uase-ring  and  muzzle  to  bear  upon  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at ;  the  elevation  will  then  be  correct,  and,  in  close  action,  the  line 
will  be  sufficiently  true.  But  when  the  distance  is  such  as  to  require  any  eleva- 
tion, this  method  of  pointing  guns  becomes  totally  inapplicable  to  naval  service ; 
because,  unless  the  line  be  correctly  taken,  over  the  top  of  the  gun,  at  the  same 
time,  great  errors  in  horizontal  divergence  would  be  produced.  In  land  service 
the  line  may  be  taken  over  the  top  of  the  piece,  and  the  elevation  afterwards 
regulated  by  the  quarter-sight ;  but  in  naval  practice  it  would  be  necessary  to 
execute  these  two  operations  simultaneously,  and  this  cannot  be  done  with  any 
accuracy.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  all  naval  artillery- 
practice,  to  reduce  these  two  operations  to  one  aim.  For  this  purpose,  sights, 
or  scales,  of  various  natures  have  been  devised,  to  correct  for  elevation,  and  take 
the  line  by  the  same  sight.  The  means  of  effecting  this  are  usually  by  sights 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  gun,  and  this  method  of  top-sights  appears  to  have  been 
generally  practised  in  the  naval  service.  In  the  Shannon,  san  Domingo,  &c. 
moveable  sights  of  different  heights  were  fixed  upon  the  second  reitiforce-ring ; 
one  adjusted  for  point-blank  direction,  the  others  for  different  elevations  as  far 
as  line-of-metal.  The  only  fixture  upon  the  breech  was  a  confining  sight  to 
warn  the  captain  of  the  gun  to  keep  his  eye  down  to  the  level  of  the  notch  in 
the  base-ring,  in  line  with  the  other  sight.  The  ranges  corresponding  to  low 
angles  are  unquestionably  the  most  important  and  decisive,  for  beyond  line-of- 
metal  range  the  effect  becomes  very  uncertain  in  naval  gunnery;  now  the  means, 
as  well  as  method,  just  described  for  pointing  ordnance,  are  so  simple,  so  snug, 
so  little  likely  to  be  deranged,  and  so  generally  understood,  that  all  guns  should 


•  A  notice  of  a  new  invention  of  sights  for  guns  will  be  found  in  our  Third  N amber, 
p.  378. 
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be  t'.ius  fitted,  in  addition  to  any  mora  delicate  or  correct  apparatus  that  may 
be  hereafter  supplied  for  this  purpose.  Instruments  of  delicate  construction, 
standing  high  upon  the  top  of  the  breech,  as  sights  must  do  to  be  capable  of 
giving  considerable  elevations,  will  be  exposed  to  damage  at  every  instant,  upoo 
the  quarter-deck,  fore-castle,  and  gang-way,  from  the  fall  of  rigging ;  and  in  the 
upper  or  main  deck  of  liue-of-battlc  ships,  or  frigates,  from  working  the  tacks 
ana  sheets,  in  manoeuvring.  Auother  serious  objection  to  top-sights  standing 
considerably  above  the  breech  is,  that  the  lowness  of  the  upper  sills  of  the  ports 
very  often  prevents  the  use  of  any  tangent-scale,  when  a  ship  fights  her  lee-side 
under  pressure  of  a  smart  breeze,  particularly  if  much  actual  elevation  be 
required."    pp.  223-227. 

With  this  extract  our  notice  of  this  highly  useful  publication  must 
close.  If  we  had  transferred  to  our  pages  all  which  every  naval  officer 
ought  both  to  read  and  to  study,  we  should  have  nearly  filled  our  pre- 
sent Number  ;  and  we  shall  merely  further  observe,  that  there  is  but 
one  point  of  practice  which  Sir  Howard  has  not  clearly  and  satisfac- 
torily iliustruted  ;  that  his  "  Observations  on  some  recent  naval  actions, 
and  on  the  tactics  of  single  actions,"  are  clear,  modest,  and  convincing; 
and  that  the  only  mistakes  into  which  he  seems  to  have  fallen,  are  in 
attributing  the  failure  of  our  contests  with  some  of  the  American  ships, 
alone  to  the  crews  of  our  vessels  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  their  guns  ;  and  in  considering  that  the  knowledge  of  naval 
warfare  possessed  by  the  French  was  less  at  the  termination,  than  at 
the  commencement:,  of  the  war,  as  it  is  well  known  that  in  a  few  of  the 
latest  of  our  frigate  actions,  they  proved  themselves  very  nearly  equal 
to  ourselves. 

The  point  on  which  little  information  occurs,  is  the  manner  of  using 
shells  from  carronados,  which  in  certain  situations,  particularly  for  dis- 
lodging troops  from  cover,  we  have  seen  employed  by  an  eighteen  gun- 
brig  with  the  greatest  effect ;  and,  after  a  little  practice,  whole  broad- 
sides were  discharged  with  as  much  facility,  and  very  nearly  as  quickly, 
as  shot. 


THE  RISING  OF  THE  MOON. 

From  Skid  daw's  skirt  pale  Dian  rises  slow, 

With  clouds  at  first  beset  that  mar  her  light, 
Huge  murky  forms,  on  which  her  beams  bestow 

lii.-quital  strangt — a  pomp  that  charms  the  sight ; 
liut  soon,  upwhct  liuu  towards  her  southern  height, 

Her  orb  floats  frc  ly  in  the  untarnished  blue, 
While  earth  drinks  in  her  radiance  with  delight, 

And  golden-tressed  stars  her  course  pursue ; 
Kveu  such  the  path  that  patient  virtue  treads, 

Dark  at  the  outset  and  perplexed  to  view  ; 
Yet  doth  the  ray  her  faithful  taper  sheds, 

With  hues  ol  heaven  that  dusky  track  endue. 
And  well  the  unwavering  flame  her  steps  shall  guide 
Home  to  the  blissful  sphere  where  joy  and  peace  abide. 

Ka  nck,  September,  1828.  I.  A.  M. 
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PROOF  OP  THE  SECOND  RULE  IN  DISTANCES  AT  SEA.* 

BY    LIEUT.  IILNRY  HATER,  R.  N. 

The  same  notation  remaining,  lot  EB  produced,  meet  CM  in  JT,  and  let 
KEM  ■=  ;  A'  M  =  H.  and  EM C  —  0, 

then  CE  :  CM  :  :  sin  M  :  sin  E 
CE  sin  E 


sin  M  = 


CK 


<>r,Siu<  =  |+Aslll(<z-.)  +  .) 


•»."•  =  |±A  co5.  (.  _  [Aj 

winch  in  logarithms  becomes 

log.  sin  0  =  log.  (R  +  A)  +  log.  cos.  («—,)  —  lo-.  (rt  +  //) 

This  is  of  course  a  complete  solution. 

If  we  suppose  h  so  small  as  to  be  neglected  entirely,  and  if  01  represent  the 

angle  determined  o;i  this  supposition,  we  have 

sin  f  =  — 5 —  cos.  (a —  t)  fBl 

=  COS.  $  COS.  (a  —  «), 
in  which  0  is  the  dip  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  mountain,  and  cos.  $ 
may  be  taken  from  the  tables,  or  computed  from  the  equation  log.  cos.  0  =  log. 
R  +  10  —  log.  (R  +  //),  which  is  the  method  given  in  the  note  to  the  rule. 

When  h  is  considerable,  0'  will  differ  sensibly  from  the  truth.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  deduce  the  true  value  of  0  from  f,  as  computed  by  the  rule ;  for 
dividing  equation  (A)  by  (B),  we  have, 

sin  0  _    R  -\-  h 

sin  0-  ~R~ 

.  • .  sin  d  =  R  +  h  sin  0', 
R 

which  being  put  into  logarithms,  is  the  formula  of  correction  employed  in  the 
second  example  to  the  rule. 

Having  found  0,  ECM  =  Z  —  + 

=  Z  +  («-.)-• 

This  may  be  simplified  by  looking  out  sin  6  as  cos.  0,  and  substituting  ^ Z  —  0^ 

for  9  in  the  equation,  which  being  reduced,  gives 

C  =  0  +  («  —  .). 

If  a  is  less  than  «,  the  difference  («  —  .)  becomes  negative,  which  is  the 
rule. 

If  t  is  negative,  this  difference  becomes  (a  +  i),  as  may  also  be  shown  geo- 
metrically. 

If  the  distance  of  the  object  is  known,  its  height  may  be  found  by  means  of 
the  same  equations. 


*  The  Rule  is  given  in  page  419  of  our  last  Number,  the  figure  referred  to  is  in 
page  422.  In  the  figure,  A  has  been  put  for  A'  by  mistake,  and  omitted  at  the  vessel, 
under  E. 

t  We  strongly  recommend  Lieut.  Raper's  able  contribution  to  Nauucal  Science,  to 
all  Mariners,  whether  of  his  Majesty's  or  the  Merchant  Service,  as  supplying  a  prac- 
tical desideratum  of  great  utility  to  navigation.  Ed. 
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TALES  OP  MILITARY  LIFE* 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  held  out  in  our  March  Number,  we 
proceed  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  somewhat  more  fully  than 
we  have  yet  done,  to  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  From  the  few 
remarks  which  we  have  already  hazarded,  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  arc 
disposed  to  think  of  them,  upon  the  whole,  with  favour.  The  case  is  so, 
—yet  it  were  not  less  unfair  towards  the  clever  author,  than  unjust 
towards  ourselves,  were  we  to  stamp  with  this  seal  of  unmixed  appro- 
bation a  performance,  which,  with  a  great  deal  that  is  excellent,  both 
in  material  and  denouement,  exhibits  nevertheless,  numerous  and  grie- 
vous blemishes. 

We  have  long  doubted  whether  military  life,  properlv  so  called,  is 
or  ever  can  become  a  fit  theme  for  the  pen  of  the  novelist.  The  ca- 
reer of  a  modern  soldier,  whether  at  home  or  abroad ;  his  adventures 
in  camp  or  quarters,  in  the  barrack  or  in  the  field, — the  kind  of  society 
of  which  he  is  a  member,— the  comforts  which  he  enjoys,  and  the  pri- 
vations and  humiliations  to  which  he  is  liable — all  these  are  so  peculiar 
in  their  nature,  and  so  perfectly  unintelh'gible  except  to  the  initiated, 
that  we  very  much  doubt  the  possibility  of  constructing  out  of  them  a 
work,  of  the  ordinary  compass  of  a  novel,  which  shall  be  popular.  It 
is  very  true,  that  a  soldier's  life  is,  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  said 
was,  one  of  occasional  high  excitement,  and  prolific  enough,  from  time  to 
time,  in  occurrences  of  deep  interest.  So  far  it  is  certainly  not  at  vari- 
ance with  the  humours  of  a  writer  of  fiction,  that  is  to  say,  it  presents 
numerous  detached  portions  of  which  a  master's  hand  may  make  use,— 
and  many  admirable  themes  for  graphic  illustration,  or  humorous  or  pa- 
thetic stories.  But  a  modern  soldier's  life  is  likewise  one  of  great  same- 
ness,— in  peace  of  something  worse  than  sameness, — so  that,  when  we 
come  to  spread  its  materials  over  the  compass  of  two  or  three  volumes, 
either  the  exclusive  character  of  a  military  production  must  be  sacri- 
ficed, or  the  work  produced  will,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  nine-tenths  of 
readers,  be  wearisome  in  the  extreme.  What  possible  interest,  for 
example,  can  the  civilian  take  in  the  technical  description  of  a  common 
field-day?  yet  this  in  a  military  novel  must  be  given ;  and  as  to  the  ordi- 
nary chit-chat  of  a  mess-table,  likewise,  we  presume,  demanding  notice, 
heaven  knows  it  seldom  leaves  an  impression  even  upon  such  as  join  in 
it,  far  less  will  it  bear  repetition.  Our  notion  of  military  life,  regard- 
ed as  a  field  of  literary  labour,  accordingly  is,  that  though  admirably 
adapted  to  purposes  of  personal  narrative,  and  if  skilfully  managed  not 
out  of  place  when  condensed  into  short  tales,  the  novelist  ought  on  no 
account  to  trust  to  it,  because  it  is  necessarily  wanting  in  almost  every 
thing  requisite  for  the  construction  of  an  elaborate  work  of  fiction. 

The  work  before  us  offers  as  good  an  illustration  of  the  justice  of 
the  preceding  theory,  as  the  most  bigoted  speculatist  would  desire 
to  meet.  It  consist*  of  two  tales ;  one  of  them  extending  through 
rather  more  than  a  couple  of  volumes ;  the  other,  occupying  rather 
more  than  half  a  volume.  The  first  of  these,  Vandeleur,  is,  we  are 
free  to  confess,  a  failure ;  the  last,  is  as  interesting  and  touching  a 
story  as  we  have  perused  for  some  time.    Now  it  requires  no  length- 


•  Containing  Vandeleur,  anil  Gentleman  Gray.  By  the  author  ot  the  Military  Sketch  - 
Book. 
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ened  reasoning  on  our  parts  to  prove,  that  he  who  wrote  Gentleman 

Gray,  could  not  fail  in  Vandeleur  through  lack  of  talent.  Why,  then, 
has  be  failed?  Simply,  because  he  has  attempted  that  which  neither 
he,  nor  any  body  else,  is  likely  to  attempt  with  success ;  he  has  written 
an  entire  novel,  which  affects'  to  be,  from  beginning  to  end,  of  a  cha- 
racter strictly  military.  The  consequence  is,  that  descriptions  are 
given,  and  dialogues  introduced,  which  had  infinitely  better  been 
omitted ;  whilst  the  very  titles  of  his  heroes,  Captain  this,  and  Ensign 
that,  carry  with  them  an  air  of  ridicule.  Vet  there  are  powerful 
passages  even  in  Vandeleur, — so  powerful,  as  in  Some  measure  to  coun- 
terbalance its  defects,  though  the  general  construction  of  the  tale  is 
as  faulty,  as  many  of  its  more  minute  details  are  feeble. 

The  story  of  Vandeleur  has  been  frequently  told  by  writers  who 
never  dreamed  of  drawing  military  pictures  ;  it  is  that  of  a  young  man, 
iniquitously  deprived  of  his  birth-right,  educated  for  a  time  in  obscu- 
rity, and  finally  succeeding,  by  dint  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  in  re- 
covering his  just  place  in  society.  It  opens  with  a  description,  not, 
we  think,  very  felicitously  given,  of  the  destruction  of  a  ship  by  fire, 
and  the  miraculous  escape  of  the  hero,  Redmond  Allan,  after  he  had 
been  blown  up.  Redmond,  it  seems,  was  embarked  in  the  "  Good 
Intent,"  under  the  care  of  his  supposed  uncle,  Carrol  Watts,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  England,  when  the  accident  in  question  oc-  , 
curred.  The  uncle  escapes  in  the  boat,  carrying  with  him  a  valisse 
Ailed  with  papers ;  whilst  the  young  man,  having  been  overlooked  in 
the  bustle,  suffers  the  fate  just  recorded. 

Whilst  Redmond  Allan,  saved  from  a  watery  grave  by  Ensign  Ostin 
in  his  fishing  boat,  is  conveyed  to  the  residence  o?  the  Ensign's  brother, 
Carrol  Watts  takes  up  his  quarters  at  a  little  inn,  which  is  soon  after- 
wards visited  by  a  party  of  Peep-o*-day  Boys,  on  their  way  to  join 
Emmet  in  his  meditated  rebellion.  Carrol  Watts  reaches  Dublin  on 
the  eventful  3d  of  July,  where  preparations  for  a  general  rising  were 
in  progress.  This  is  well  described ;  though,  as  we  hinted  in  our  Third 
Number,  we  doubt  the  policy  as  well  as  taste  of  describing  it  at  all, 
still  we  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  it  constitutes  altogether  the 
most  effective  and  powerful  picture  in  the  tale. 

We  must  hurry  over  the  remainder  of  this  novel,  partly  because  our 
limits  forbid  our  offering  more  than  a  brief  sketch  of  any  publication, 
partly  because  we  desire  to  say  a  few  words  touching  "  Gentleman 
Gray."  Let  it  suffice  to  state,  that  the  hero,  Redmond  Allan,  after 
witnessing  some  terrible  scenes  in  the  Irish  capital,  including,  among 
others,  the  hanging  of  his  supposed  uncle,  accompanies  the  Ostins 
to  England,  by  whom  a  commission  is  purchased  for  him  in  the  same 
regiment  with  his  friend.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  a  Colonel  Ra- 
ven, the  principal  villain  of  the  piece ;  to  Major  Sir  Edward  Van- 
deleur, villain  the  second ;  to  Dame  Heldersaw,  the  Meg  Merrilies  of 
the  book ;  to  Drum-major  Stubbs ;  Lieut.  Nickerman,  a  sycophant  and  a 
mischief-maker ;  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Pommel,  characters  in  their  way, 
and  to  sundry  other  notable  personages.  Then  as  to  love,  we  have 
Cant.  Ostin,  the  sworn  slave  of  Charlotte  Vandeleur ;  whilst  Redmond, 
as  in  duty  bound,  pays  his  devoirs  to  Emily  Austin.  Moreover,  there 
is  Miles  Ma£overin,  a  good-humoured  and  high-spirited  Hibernian, 
the  servant  of  Capt.  Ostin,  and  the  victim  of  Sir  Edward's  eruelty,  this 
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man,  with  Dublin  Dick,  and  Andrew  Gropp,  compose  what  may  be 
called  the  lights  and  shadows  of  low  life.  Such  are  the  characters  in- 
trodaced  ;  then  as  to  adventure,  we  have  field-days  at  home ;  conver- 
sations, learned,  desultory,  quaint,  and  energetic ;  we  have  an  em- 
barkation for  Portugal ;  a  court-martial ;  a  flogging ;  the  suffering 
consequent  upon  it ;  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign ;  and  skirmishes  and 
battles  without  number.  Guerillas,  too,  make  their  appearance  on 
the  stage,  as  well  as  French  grenadiers,  one  of  whom,  though  he  cuts 
a  very  conspicuous  part,  has,  we  suspect,  been  introduced  by  mistake ; 
whilst  to  sum  up  all,  we  have  the  unravelling  of  the  plot,  which  en- 
sues after  the  return,  of  the  regiment  from  Corunna.  Finally,  Red- 
mond Allan  is  proved  to  be  the  real  Sir  Edward  Vandeleur ;  the  mock 
Sir  Edward  turns  out  to  be  Colonel  Raven's  son,  and  the  Colonel  him- 
self, after  a  full  display  of  his  iniquity,  dies,  as  lie  deserves  to  die,  by 
his  own  hand.  Such  is  the  story  of  "  Vandeleur,"  extravagant,  we 
must  admit,  even  in  its  conception,  and  bv  no  means  neatly  filled  up : 
— pass  we  on  now  to  its  successor,  of  which  we  are  happy  in  being  able 
to  speak  in  very  different  terms. 

"  Gentleman  Gray"  is  exactly  such  a  tale  as  accords  with  the  theory 
which  we  have  ventured  to  bring  forward  respecting  military  novels. 
It  is  the  history  of  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  who  after 
receiving  an  excellent  education,  and  winning  the  heart  of  Ellen 
Hammond,  an  officer's  orphan,  finds  himself  bv  the  failure  of  a  chan- 
cery suit  and  the  death  of  his  father,  reduced  to  absolute  dependence. 
Having  struggled  for  a  while  to  overcome  his  pride,  Lewy  Gray  de- 
termines to  enlist  as  a  common  trooper ;  and  after  a  tender  parting 
,  with  Ellen,  he  carries  his  design  into  execution.  He  repairs  to  Lon- 
don, presents  himself  at  the  cavalry  depot  there,  and  bemg  accepted, 
is  sent  down  among  other  recruits,  to  head-quarters  at  Hounslow. 

We  are  here  introduced  into  the  arcana  of  the  soldier's  life,  by  being 
conducted,  along  with  our  hero,  not  only  through  the  men's  barrack- 
rooms,  but  into  the  quarters  of  an  important  personage,  Serjt.  Hon- 
therdonk.  The  latter  is  one  of  your  fat,  pursy,  consequential  beings, 
who  wink  at  their  wives'  frailties,  cheat  their  men,  and  court  their 
officers, — whilst  Mrs.  Hontherdonk,  at  this  time  the  favourite  of  Capt. 
Theobald  Ramsay  Develin,  is  exactly  such  a  character  as  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  a  rather  good-looking  milliner,  whose  beauty  is  on 
the  wane.  By  these  worthies  Gray  is  alternately  courted  and  cheated 
— the  first  of  which  he  civilly  neglects,  whilst  the  last  he  bears  with 
exemplary  patience.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  mention,  that 
previous  to  his  arrival  at  Hounslow,  Gray  had  done  an  act  of  kindness 
to  a  brother  recruit,  who,  like  himself,  had  enlisted  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. By  advancing  to  that  person  a  few  pounds,  he  enabled 
him  to  purchase  his  discharge,  and  made  a  demand  upon  his  gratitude, 
which  in  the  end  proves  not  to  have  been  made  in  vain. 

Lewy  Gray,  enthusiastically  attached  to  his  profession,  soon  ac- 
quires and  deserves  the  character  of  an  extremely  smart  soldier.  He 
makes,  as  every  cavalry  soldier  ought,  a  companion  of  his  horse,  which, 
in  memory  of  his  native  town,  he  calls  Canterbury ;  and  the  brute 
comes  in  consequence  not  only  to  know  him,  but  to  follow  him  like  a 
dog.  With  this  gallant  beast  he  performs  many  exploits  in  the  north 
of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  whither,  soon  after  he  is  dismissed 
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drill,  the  regiment  proceeds  ;  and  be  returns  at  the  close  of  the  penin- 
sular war,  unhurt  in  body,  covered  with  honour,  and  a  candidate  for 

the  stripes. 

It  is  now  that  the  story  assumes  a  deeper  interest-  One  of  Gray's 
first  measures  on  regaining  England,  is  to  seek  out  Ellen,  whom  he 
.finds  an  orphan  and  destitute.  The  poor  girl,  though  like  himself 
brought  up  in  higher  expectations,  readily  consents  to  marry  him,  and 
after  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  captain,  the  match  takes  place. 
Ellen  is  removed  to  Norwich,  where  the  dragoons  are  quartered,  and 
the  young  couple  are  as  happy  in  each  other  as  need  be. 

We  have  spoken  of  Cant.  Develin  in  a  way  to  give  our  readers 
something  like  an  insight  into  his  character.  A  low  bred,  low  born 
adventurer,  this  man  had  contrived  by  every  means  inconsistent  with 
right,  to  raise  himself  from  poverty,  to  independence,  and  a  troop  of 
dragoons ;  and  when  Gray  joined  the  regiment,  he  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  his  undisguised  attempts  upon  the  virtue  of  the  soldier's 
wives.  As  the  reader  has  doubtless  anticipated,  he  immediately  con- 
ceives the  design  of  seducing  Mrs.  Gray.  His  attempts  upon  the 
virtue  of  that  amiable  girl,  as  well  as  her  prudent  and  judicious,  though 
firm,  resistance,  are  well  described.  Conscious  that  the  discovery  of 
his  captain's  baseness  would  hurry  Gray  into  the  commission  of  some 
crime  involving  his  ruin^she  wisely  abstains  from  divulging  her  own 
sufferings,  and  she  is,  in  consequence,  harassed  by  every  method 
which  a  base  scoundrel  is  likely  to  adopt.  Thus  matters  proceed  till 
the  regiment  is  again  ordered  abroad,  to  meet  Napoleon  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo ;  and  fresh  opportunities  are  afforded  to  Gray,  now  a  Ser- 
jeant, of  eminently  distinguishing  himself. 

The  battle  being  won,  (and,  by  the  way,  some  portions  of  it  are  well 
described,)  the  army  advances  upon  Paris,  in  one  of  the  villages  ad- 
joining to  which  Gray's  regiment  is  cantoned.  Here  the  annoyances 
to  which  Ellen  had  been  subject,  as  well  in  Flanders  as  in  England, 
are  renewed,  with  a  tenacity  which  threatens  to  wear  out  the  patience 
of  their  object,  who  still,  however,  persists  in  keeping  her  sorrows  from 
her  husband,  through  a  natural  and  intelligible  disinclination  to  draw 
him  into  trouble.  That,  however,  which  her  prudence  induces  her  to 
conceal,  accident  at  length  betrays,  and  Lewy  Gray  becomes  the  victim 
of  a  destiny  as  cruel  as  a  soldier  can  very  well  be  doomed  to  suffer. 

Gray  had  contracted  a  friendship  with  one  of  his  comrades,  named 
Roland,  a  fine,  brave,  honourable  man.  The  latter  was  drinking  on  a 
certain  day  in  a  cabaret,  when,  among  others,  one  Phil  Pointer,  Capt. 
Develin's  servant  was  present ;  and  the  conversation  turning  upon  the 
late  battle,  the  gallantry  of  Gentleman  Gray  received  from  all  its  due 
meed  of  praise.  At  this  juncture  Pointer,  who  was  considerably  heat- 
ed with  wine,  exclaims, 

"  *  Ay,  ay — Gentleman  Gray,  as  you  call  him,  he's  all  very  well,  to  be  sure ; 
but  you  see  there 's  wheels  within  wheels — he  has  got  a  pretty  wife,  and  you  all 
know  how  that  tells  for  a  man.  I  knows  a  thing  or  two.  Tisn't  for  nothing 
I  sarves  the  captain.' 

u  *  I'll  tell  you  what,  Philip  Pointer,'  said  Roland,  with  a  look  that  the 
latter  by  no  means  relished,  '  you  may  serve  whom  you  like,  and  you  may 
know  what  you  may  know ;  but  mind  what  you  my  regarding  an  innocent  and 
virtuous  young  woman.    Mrs.  Gray  has  nover  shown  any  thing  in  her  conduct 
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to  call  forth  a  remark  such  as  you  have  made.  You  are  somewhat  out  of  your 
bearing  now — the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out — so  I  excuse  you :  but,  mind,  Sir — 
I  also  caution  vou/ 

"  '  Very  well — that 's  all  very  well ;  and  you  may  caution  me  as  you  like — 
we  are  all  very  good  till  we  are  found  out;  but  the  men  are  to  the  fore — there 's 
one — and  there 's  another — and  there 's  another1 — they  know  what  happened  at 
Mussalhill.' 

"  The  men  alluded  to  by  Pointer  all  at  once  protested  against  any  improper 
allusions  to  their  names.    Pointer  continued: — 

"  *  Don't  tell  me;  didn't  you  all  come  up  just  as  the  captain  bolted.  He  was 
a-walking  with  her,  all  alone,  and  snug  and  comfortable,  on  the  heath,  you 
know — nobody  there— eh  1  Ay,  and  he  hasn't  been  backward  in  walking  with 
her  many  a  time  since  :  I  knows  a  thing  or  two.' 

"  '  Sileuce  !  you  lying  scoundrel,'  cried  Roland,  in  a  paroxysm  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  slander  thrown  upon  his  friend's  wife.  Pointer  arose  from  his  seat, 
and  feeling  confident  that  the  table,  which  stood  between  him  and  his  adversary, 
secured  him  from  immediate  punishment,  he  elevated  his  voice,  and  continued 
his  foul  and  malicious  strain  of  language. 

u  '  What,  master  Roland,  you  are  a  favourite  too,  are  you  ?  I  suppose  you 
will  fight  about  her;  but  I  care  no  more  for  you  than  for  her,  or  her  Gentleman 
Gray,  as  you  call  him.  I  *ra  a  man,  Sir,  and  I 'm  ready  to  meet  you  or  any 
other.   Ask  these  men — Comrades,  have  you  not  seen  her  on  the  heath  V 

"  *  Yes,'  replied  one, '  we  did  ;  we  came  up  just  as  an  officer  was  running 
away  from  her — that 's  all  we  saw — no  harm ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Gray,  I  believe 
her  as  honest  as  any  other  woman  in  the  troop,  or  fa  the  regiment' 

"  '  Honest — ay— so  she  is,*  sneerincly  observed  Pointer ;  '  many  a  time  I 
have  had  a  look-out  for  her — Mrs.  Hontherdonk  is  honest  too,  as  times  go — the 
captain  is  no  fool — but  Gray  is  made  a  serjeant,  and  that  puts  matters  right, 
you  know.' " 

The  consequence  of  this  is  a  challenge  from  Roland,  which  is  de- 
clined by  Pointer,  and  then  a  general  rising  upon  the  slanderer,  who 
is  thrust  out  of  the  wine  shop.  But  he  is  not  content  to  let  the  mat- 
ter rest  here.  The  guard  arrives,  carries  the  whole  party  before 
Capt.  Develin,  who  is  no  sooner  made  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  than  he  orders  his  own  servant  to  the  black-hole, 
whilst  he  liberates  all  besides.  The  thing  has,  however,  made  a  noise ; 
the  cause  of  the  tumult  comes  to  Gray's  ears,  and  he  is,  as  may  be 
supposed,  rendered  completely  miserable.  He  hurries  home,  questions 
his  wife,  and  an  explanation  takes  place,  which,  whilst  it  satisfies  him 
of  her  innocence,  drives  him  to  desperation. 

From  that  hour  Gray  becomes  an  altered  man.  He  loses  all  Jseal 
for  the  service,  and  all  apparent  wish  to  rise ;  he  becomes  careless, 
slovenly,  morose,  silent,  and  moody.  The  desire  of  revenge  is  now  his 
ruling  passion,  and  he  meditates  a"  thousand  ways  of  gratifying  it,  each 
more  desperate  than  the  other.  Things  are  in  this  state,'  when  Gray 
is  suddenly  ordered  on  command  to  Paris,  where  it  is  expected  that  he 
will  remain  some  days. 

u  Accordingly,  having  taken  leave  of  Ellen,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  detachment.  It  was  a  fine  summer's  night,  although  the  gather- 
ing clouds  had  rendered  it  darker  than  might  have  been  expected  for  the  time 
of  the  year.  Gray  had  not  gone  quite  through  the  village,  when  a  female  whose 
face  was  concealed,  and  whose  figure  was  wrapt  in  a  capacious  Flemish  cloak, 
approached  him.    He  was  riding  in  the  rear  of  the  men,  and  she  therefore  was 
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unobserved  by  any  but  him,  with  whom  she  wanted  to  communicate.  She  held 
forth  her  hand,  addressing  him  at  the  same  time. 

"  *  Serjeant,'  said  she,  in  a  low  and  disguised  voice, '  dismount  and  read  this 
letter.' 

"  Gray  halted,  surveyed  the  stranger,  as  well  as  the  gloom  permitted,  and 
then  inquired  who  she  was,  and  from  whom  was  the  letter;  at  the  same  time 
turning  his  horse's  head  round  towards  her. 

"  '  The  letter  is  from  a  friend,'  replied  the  stranger ;  *  and  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  you — take  it.' 

**  Gray  took  the  letter— on  which  she  emphatically  said, '  read  it  now*  and 
then  hurried  away. 

"The  manner  of  the  woman— her  hurry  and  agitation,  excited  his  astonishment 
and  curiosity.  He  determined  to  read  the  letter.  The  detachment,  was  now 
about  two  hundred  yards  before  him  on  the  road  :  he  knew  that  he  could  very 
soon  overtake  the  men,  and  consequently,  he  determined  to  do' as  the  stranger 
had  requested.  There  was  a  wine-house  at  a  little  distance  onward,  and  he 
rode  to  it  at  once,  dismounted  at  the  door,  and  by  the  light  which  was  shining 
from  within,  was  enabled  to  read  at  the  threshold,  the  following  rude  couplet, 
wliich  was  all  that  the  letter  contained  : — 

*  Go  back  to  your  wife  young  serjeant  Gray, 
4  And  there  you  will  find  a  gallant  so  gay/" 

Gray  hurries  back  to  the  village,  ties  up  his  horse  under  a  shed, 
and  taking  his  loaded  carabine  in  his  hand,  steals  round  by  back  ways, 
till  be  arrives  at  the  window  of  his  quarters.  Through  the  drawn 
curtain,  he  sees  the  tall  and  broad  shadow  of  a  man,  and  whilst  his 
heart  is  beating  violently,  his  wife,  uttering  loud  screams,  darts  through 
the  window,  and  throws  herself  into  his  arms.  Though  roused  to  a 
state  of  insanity,  he  cannot  lay  her  down,  for  she  has  faulted ;  but  the 
exclamation  which  he  could  not  repress,  having  been  overheard,  the 
Captain  makes  his  escape. 

Gray,  still  labouring  under  a  highly  excited  state  of  feeling,  first 
sees  his  wife  restored  to  her  senses,  and  then  walking  onwards,  plants 
himself  unobserved  beside  the  mess-room  window.  Opposite  to  him 
sits  his  enemy ;  and  nature  so  far  overcomes  principle,  and  even  hu- 
manity, that  he  deliberately  levels  his  piece  at  the  villain.  But  at 
this  moment  a  gleam  of  light  falls  upon  his  own  Waterloo  medal ;  it 
is  a  talisman  that  awakens  all  his  noble  sentiments ;  he  throws 
down  the  carabine,  places  his  hand  on  his  agonized  forehead,  and  with 
a  heart-breaking  sigh  and  a  shudder,  exclaims,  "  Oh,  God !  the 
winner  of  this  medal  shall  not  stain  it  with  murder."  What  fol- 
lows a  few  words  will  suffice  to  describe.  The  desperate  soldier, 
though  checked  in  his  first  design,  persists  in  seeking  revenge.  He 
plants  himself  at  a  spot  which  the  Captain  must  pass  in  his  way  from 
the  mess-room  to  his  quarters,  and  having  compelled  him  to  stand  to 
his  defence,  wounds  and  brings  him  to  the  earth  with  a  sabre-cut  in  the 
neck. 

The  reader  is  doubtless  prepared  to  learn,  that  Gray,  seised  on  the 
instant,  is  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death. 
His  storv  creates,  of  course,  a  great  stir,  and  numerous  efforts  are  made 
to  save  him ;  among  others  by  the  very  person  whose  discharge  he 
had  purchased  when  he  himself  enlisted ;  but  as  these  promise  to  lead 
to  no  favourable  result,  poor  Ellen  falls  a  sacrifice.  Finally,  upon  the 
very  day  of  his  execution,  and  when  the  fatal  moment  is  approaching, 
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the  ardently  expected  pardon  arrives.  But  it  arrives  not  in  mercy  to 
Gray.  He  hurries  home,  finds  that  Ellen  has  ceased  to  live,  and  ends 
his  own  career  in  the  Military  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Chatham. 

The  space  which  we  have  devoted  to  these  volumes,  will  mark  more 
distinctly  than  any  elaborate  praise,  our  sense  of  this  work.  Vande- 
leur  is  indeed  not  what  we  could  have  wished,  and  even  in  Gentleman 
Gray  there  are  some  singular  and  unaccountable  errors ;  but  on  the 
whole,  the  tales  of  Military  Life  may  be  pronounced  not  unworthy  of 
the  pen  which  produced  the  Military  Sketch  Book. 


A  hussar's  life  on  service. 

Barcelonne,  near  St.  Germain's  sur  Adour,  16th  March,  1814. 

Dear   .    I  am  now,  according  to  my  promise,  to  describe  how 

we  are  "  housed "  after  our  marches,  and  to  further  instruct  you  in 
other  details  and  circumstances  to  which  our  metier  subjects  us.  On 
our  arrival  in  our  quarters,  written  orders,  or  billets,  are  given  to  us  on 
the  houses  of  individuals,  which,  after  being  issued  by  the  Juiz,  or  Ca- 
pitao  Mor,  in  Portugal,  the  Alcalde,  or  Corregidor,  in  Spain,  or,  since 
we  have  invaded  La  llelle  France,  by  Monsieur  Le  Maire,  or  Le  Prefet, 
are  distributed  among  us  according  to  our  rank.  The  quarter-master, 
with  a  piece  of  chalk,  scribbles  on  the  doors  of  our  hosts,  sundry  illegi- 
ble characters,  intended  to  imply  that  the  Casa  of  Don  Fulano,  or  La 
Maison  de  Mons,  Tel,  is  intended  to  be,  without  the  permission  of  either 
one  or  the  other,  the  domicile  of  a  certain  officer  in  the  British  army.* 
Our  opponents  have  equally  this  custom,  which,  among  them,  is  as  old  as 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  army  under  Charles  Vlllth,  when, 
in  allusion  to  it,  and  their  rapid  and  unopposed  road,  they  were  said 
to  have  conquered  that  country  by  their  chalk  and  spurs.  We  are 
accustomed  to  read  on  the  doors,  as  we  follow  their  retreating  army, 
Logement  du  General  Clausel,  Logement  du  General  Villete,  &c,  long 
after  these  great  folks  have  withdrawn  their  precious  persons,  and  as 
good  men,  it  not  better,  have  taken  possession. 

Sometimes  the  arrangement  of  quarters  occasions  disputes ;  and  as 
seniares  priores  is  a  military  rule,  if  a  superior  officer  dislikes  his  rooms, 
and  does  not  mind  being  uncivil,  he  has,  by  "  common''  (military) 
'■'law,"  (for  I  do  not  believe  such  a  clause  exists  in  the  Mutiny  Act,) 
the  right,  even  after  you  are  satisfactorily  settled  iu  a  house,  to  turn  you 
out  to  seek  another ; — thus  proving  indisputably,  that  out  of  England 
an  Englishman's  house  is  no  longer  his  castle.  It  is  true  after  this  gra- 
cious act,  you  may,  like  oue  of  a  pack  of  cards,  fall  back  and  inconve- 
nience all  below  you,  by  visiting  the  sins  of  your  incommoder  on  all 
your  juniors  ;  but  the  alternative  of  being  uncomfortable  yourself,  or 
unkind,  to  others,  makes  most  officers  put  up  with  the  first,  and  seek 
any  unoccupied  place  where  they  may  rest  their  wear)-  heads.  In 
bivouacs,  the  squabble  for  quarters  is  extended  and  transferred  to  a 
choice  and  dispute  for  the  possession  of  trees ;  and  I  have  heard  of 


•  The  trooj>s  in  Portupil  in  1827,  found  the  names  cf  well-known  Nrit^h  officers 
written  in  chalk,  which  had  never  I  ccn  erased  from  the  doors  since  1813  * 
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officers  being,  sorely  against  their  will,  flushed  like  owls,  and  made  to 
decamp  from  an  ever-green  oak,  or  other  umbrageous  tree. 

Nothing  more  exemplifies  the  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  life,  than  the 
different  roofs  that  cover  our  heads  within  a  week.  One  day  we  have 
all  the  advantages  of  a  palace,  and  the  next  the  dirt  and  misery  of  the 
worst  Ckaumiere ;  sometimes  even  in  the  same  day.  A  fortnight  ago, 
^ust  after  the  battle  of  Orthez,  opposite  Aire,  our  regiment  being 
in  the  advance,  we  established  ourselves  in  a  magnificent  chateau, 
certainly  the  best  furnished  house  I  have  seen  since  I  left  England, 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  fine  or-molu  clocks.  Just  as  we  had 
congratulated  ourselves  on  our  good  luck  and  prospect  of  comfort,  and 
I  had  chosen  for  myself  a  red  damask  bed,  an  awful  bustle  was  heard 
indicative  of  no  good,  as  was  speedily  proved  to  our  discomfiture. 
Whether  it  was  a  judgment  upon  us  for  looking  so  high  as  a  cha- 
teau, on  the  principle  of  those  who  exalt  themselves  being  abased, 
I  leave  to  divines  to  decide ;  but  we  quickly  learned,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fourth  division  treading  on  our  heels,  and  Sir  Lowry 
Cole  having  as  sharp  an  eye  for  an  eligible  chateau  as  ourselves,  he 
had  ordered  his  aide-de-camp  to  oust  all  its  inmates,  under  the  rank  of 
a  Major-general. 

Though  possession,  in  civil  matters,  is  said  to  be  nine  points  of  the 
law,  it  does  not  hold  good  in  military  affairs ;  and  as  the  articles  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  gospel,  teach  us  to  avoid  kicking  against  the 
pricks,  like  the  well-bred  dog  (I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of),  we  walked 
out  to  prevent  being  more  forcibly  ejected. 

This  highly  satisfactory  incident  took  place  in  a  shower  of  rain,  and 
the  only  building  near  the  manor-house  was  a  mill,  belonging  to  the 
estate,  and  into  this  we  crept,  and  were  doomed,  instead  of  splendour, 
quiet  and  cleanliness,  and  the  harmonious  chiming  of  the  or-molu  clocks, 
to  put  up,  (certainly  not  to  be  satisfied  with,)  the  bare  walls,  the  eter- 
nal clack  of  the  mill,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  good  English  blood, 
from  the  attacks  of  thousands  of  hostile  French  fleas. 

It  is  astonishing  how  very  soon,  as  if  by  intuition,  one  discovers  what 
tends  to  personal  comfort  and  gratification,  without  consulting  the  rea- 
son. I  found,  very  soon  after  I  had  arrived  in  the  Peninsula,  that  I  had  a 
remarkable  preference  and  predilection  for  a  domicile  in  a  Padre's  house. 
This  is  not  so  powerful  since  we  have  crossed  the  frontier  as,  perhaps, 
(I  only  hazara  the  suspicion,)  the  Revolution  may  not  have  left  the 
houses  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  same  cloth  equally  desirable  in  France. 
But  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  houses  of  the  Clerigos  are  almost 
invariably  the  best,  and  not  only  recommended  by  good  fare  and  accom- 
modation, but  are  desirable  from  their  having  generally,  should  the 
divine  celebs  or  celibite  (for  our  institutions  render  coining  a  word  ne- 
cessary,) not  have  passed  the  prime  of  life,  a  pretty  girl,  yclept  a 
Sobrina  (niece,)  as  an  inmate,  who  does  the  honour  admirably. 

In  such  a  position,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  consider  me  greatly  endan- 
gered by  the  allurements  of  a  certain  lady  ;  not  that  I  suppose,  for  one 
moment,  that  you  are  so  scandalous  as  to  refer  to  the  niece,  but  to  the 
scarlet  lady  of — Babylon.  Be  not  uneasy  ;  1  am  too  good  a  Protestant 
to  fear  any  attack,  having  already  had  my  faith,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, tried  in  a  fire  nine  times  hot.  I  have  more  than  once  been  attack- 
ed on  this  point  by  my  various  hosts.    One  zealot,  I  recollect,  in  the 
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mountains  near  Pamplona,  took  to  hi*  soul  the  nattering  unction,  that 
had  I  remained  a  fortnight  longer  in  his  house,  he  would  have  saved 
me  from  damnation.  He  was  a  nice,  mild  old  gentleman,  and  heard 
with  great  calmness  the  defence  of  my  principles,  but  was  at  heart  a 
sad,  sad  bigot.  He  held  that  all  persons  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
pale  must  be  irrecoverably  damned.  In  answer  to  my  question— if  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  who  had  been  born, 
lived,  and  were  gathered  to  their  fathers  in  their  generation,  from  the 
dawn  of  Christianity  till  the  discovery  by  Cook,  forty  years  ago,  with- 
out knowing  of  the  existence  of  its  code,  could  hope  to  be  saved  ?  he 
unequivocally  condemned  them  all,  "  at  one  fell  swoop'  to  everlasting 
perdition  1  r  ,  iiit 

Although  heretics,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  difficulty  that  has  arisen 
from  our  difference  on  points  of  faith  with  the  inhabitants. — Com- 
ing as  allies  and  guests  into  these  countries,  it  was  our  duty,  to  re- 
spect the  prejudices  of  our  friends,  and  while  the  good  sense  and 
liberality  of  the  officers  ensured  no  infringement  on  their  ideas  and 
forms,  the  high  state  of  discipline  of  our  army  kept  the  soldiery  within 
due  bounds.  Our  guards,  and  individuals,  were  ordered  to  give  military 
salutes  to  the  Host  in  passing  along  the  streets,  while  our  troops  have 
even  been  incited  by  the  authorities  to  attend  their  public  religious 
ceremonies. 


On  the  1st  of  June,  1809,  the  Buffs  were  ordered  to  follow : 
city  of  Coimbra  the  splendid  procession,  in  honour  of  St.  George, 
whose  figure,  in  complete  armour,  was  mounted  on  a  beautifully  capa- 
risoned horse,  led  by  pages.  I  remember  this  piece  of  extra  duty  was 
by  no  means  relished  by  the  troops,  at  least  if  I  may  judge  from  tbe 
impatient  answer  of  one  of  the  soldiers  to  my  question,  why  they  were, 
with  piled  arms,  so  long  waiting  in  the  placa  in  front  of  the  cathedral, 
— "  \V aiting,  please  your  honour,  these  three  hours  to  salute  Senior 
Corpus  Christi,  or  some  such  a  fellow,  ( — —  or  I  even  think  he  used  a 
stronger  expression,)  coming  out  of  that  church !  " 

Ou  consideration,  I  do  recollect  one  man  was  punished,  for  dressing 
himself  in  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  which  he  had  found  in  a  deserted 
church.  Not  dreaming  of  the  wickedness  of  sacrilege,  and  only  think- 
ing of  the  splendour  of  his  borrowed  plumes,  he  strutted  about  in  open 
day,  disguised  (to  use  a  colloquial  expression)  not  only  in  his  habili- 
ments—but also  jm  liquor.  He  was,  however,  soon  convinced  of  his 
heterodox  proceedings  by  certain  arguments,  not  of  the  schools  of  divi- 
nity, but  of  the  provost,  ad  baculinum. 

I  believe  a  general  officer  had  one  of  the  soldier's  wives  stripped  of 
her  under- petticoat  by  the  Provost,  of  which  he  had  got  an  inkling, 
either  by  secret  information,  or  by  its  obtruding  itself  on  his  notice, 
from  being  of  red  velvet,  bordered  with  gold  lace  six  iuches  deep,  evi- 
dently the  covering  of  a  communion-table,  or  from  the  wardrobe  of 
Santa  Maria  Jose: 

One  might  read  the  ladies,  from  this  mishap,  a  moral  lesson  on  the 
well-known  vanity  of  the  fair  sex.  My  heroine  would  have  escaped 
being  thus  forcibly  reduced  to  dishabille  by  the  common  iiangman,  had 
she  been  satisfied  with  the  velvet's  warmth,  and  by  turning  her  petti- 
coat upside  down,  allowed  the  lace  to  encircle  her  spiral  waist,  till  a 
safer  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  golden  hem  of  her  garment- 
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unless,  always  sup]x>sing,  the  General  had  not  ascertained  the  point 
himself,  by  any  undue  influence,  in  which  case  he  was  bound  in  honour 
to  recollect  an'old  adage,  forbidding  the  "  telling,"  even  not  excepting, 
when  the  discipline  of  an  army  was  at  stake. 

But  to  return  to  our  mode  of  cantonment.  We  never  exact  any 
thing  from  our  hosts  like  the  French,  whose  generals  afforded  the  ex- 
ample bv  forcing  the  chief  people  of  the  towns  and  cities  to  keep  open 
table.  3unot,  while  at  Lisbon,  obliged  Baron  Quintilla  to  furnish 
forty  covers  daily  ;  and  Soisson  visited  Signor  Bandero  in  the  same 
fearful  manner.  An  injustice  only  comparable  to  the  political  pro- 
gresses of  our  monarchs  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a  view  to  ruin 
their  powerful  nobility  by  such  forced  and  expensive  hospitalities. 

Our  claims  in  the  billets  extend  to  house-room,  beds,  linen,  and 
lights.  In  Spain  we  have  the  use,  into  the  bargain,  of  the  crucifixes,  of 
the  pictures  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  (with  a  hundred  visible 
swords  plunged  into  her  breast,)  of  St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  and  of  any 
other  of  the  saints  who  may  hang  round  the  room.  We  are  allowed 
rations  of  wood  for  cooking,  but  seldom  take  it,  as  it  is  not  often  re- 
quired by  our  hosts,  (unless  we  remain  a  long  time  in  one  place  J  being 
in  general  furnished  abundantly;  If  we  arrive,  as  generally  happens  to 
the  cavalry,  the  first  of  the  army,  the  novelty  of  our  arrival,  and  doubts 
respecting  our  behaviour,  make  our  reception  far  warmer  than  of  those 
who  come  after  us,  when  troops  have  constantly  passed  and  repassed, 
and  the  good  folks  get  tired  of  such  constant  occupants  of  their  rooms, 
and  innocent  disturbers  of  the  domestic  quiet.  Since  our  advance  into 
France,  our  regiment  has  been  constantly  in  front,  and  the  dread  of 
conquerors  has  commanded  extreme  civility  and  attention ;  but  both 
have  diminished  on  finding  we  act  as  friends,  and  that  we  are  little  in- 
clined, if  we  were  not  positively  forbid,  to  exact  any  thing  on  so  unge- 
nerous a  plea. 

Civility  and  good  humour,  and  a  desire  not  to  inconvenience  our 
busts  or  their  families,  is  the  surest  passport  to  our  own  comfort ;  and 
on  this  account  they  would  be  the  best  policy  of  every  officer,  were  he 
even  inclined  to  the  reverse,  which  I  believe  with  our  army  is  sel- 
dom the  case.  In  the  best  houses  in  Spain,  on  our  arrival,  they  gene- 
rally presented  us  with  a  small  cup  of  chocolate,  a  biscuit,  and  a  glass 
of  water,  handsomely  served  (at  least  where  the  French  bad  not  been, 
as  in  Galicia  and  Leon,  during  the  Corunna  campaign,)  on  large  massive 
silver  waiters.  These  have  all  long  since  disappeared,  but  may  be 
replaced,  from  the  quantity  of  bullion  we  have  expended  in  that  coun- 
try in  hard  dollars,  and  of  which  great  part  has  been  buried  by  its  pos- 
sessors till  more  peaceable  times. 

This  custom  has  been  universal  during  the  war,  as  the  rapacity  of 
the  French  was  as  long  continued  as  early  shown.  When  Massena's 
army  retired  from  our  lines  covering  Lisbon  to  Santarem,  our  head- 
quarters were  soon  after  established  at  Cartaxo.  The  inhabitants,  who 
had  fled  to  Lisbon,  came  out  from  the  capital  to  ascertain  in  what 
state  the  invaders  had  left  their  property.  The  patron  of  a  house,  occu- 
pied by  an  officer  of  the  Adjutant-general  department,  on  arriving  for 
this  (and  as  it  proved  for  other  purposes,)  requested  the  servants  to  re- 
move, for  a  short  time,  one  of  the  horses  out  of  a  stall,  where  it  had 
been  standing  for  some  days.    As  soon  as  the  animal  was  removed,  he 
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proceeded  to  dig,  and  speedily  exhumed  3000  crusada  novas,  which  he 
had  buried  some  months  previous.  This  concealment  was  not  alwavs 
so  fortunate ;  and  in  the  instance  of  the  family  of  Paez  at  Montgualde, 
whose  hospitality  was  universal,  the  officers  of  the  army  heard  with 
regret  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  all  their  plate.  Although  they  had 
buried  it  in  the  most  retired  and  secure  spot  in  e  wilderness  near  the 
house,  closely  overgrown  with  bushes  and  briars,  the  French  found  it 
out,  or  at  least  they  bore  the  blame,  for  it  was  thought  so  safe,  that 
they  were  convinced  the  spot  must  have  been  treacherously  pointed 
out,  in  which  case  it  may  have  been  taken  by  their  own  people,  well* 
knowing  the  Malditos  Franceses  would  have  the  credit  of  it. 

The  French  plundered  after  the  most  scientific  and' approved  me- 
thods ;  they  used  to  throw  water  on  suspected  places  and  watch  its  ab- 
sorption, judging  the  spot  where  it  dried  the  quickest  bad  been  lately- 
disturbed.    No  qualms  of  conscience  prevented  the  orthodox  catholic 
soldiery  of  the  French  army  from  rifling  the  most  sacred  places.  The 
communion  plate  and  silver  lamps  and  candlesticks  ever  vanished  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.    Not  content  with  what  the  churches  afforded 
above  ground,  or  from  a  zeal  for  antiquarian  research,  they  despised  a 
superficial  or  traditional  account  of  the  former  modes  of  burial,  ana  inves- 
tigated the  point  by  breaking  open  the  tombs.    At  Jariceio  (a  word, 
by  the  by,  no  one  but  a  native  ever  pronounced)  when  they  turned 
Cuesta's  flank,  in  1809,  by  the  bridge  of  Arzo  Bispo,  they  tore  open  a 
sarcophagus,  let  into  the  wall,  containing  the  mortal  remains  of  some 
great  Hidalgo,  who  had  been  buried  (the date  is  the  16th  century)  near 
300  years  before.    Finding  the  body  (for  my  informer  deposed  nothing 
as  to  the  more  valuable  contents,)  though  not  absolutely  embalmed,  was 
dried  into  a  sort  of  mummy  (I  saw  it  a  few  months  after,  for  though 
replaced  in  the  tomb,  it  had  not  been  closed  up,)  they  took  it  out  and 
stuck  it  up  against  the  door,  as  a  buga-boo,  with  a  musket  in  his  hand ! 
However  chivalrous  and  warlike  this  contemporary  Don,  of  Charles,  or 
the  Philips,  he  can  never  have  surmised,  had  he  even  believed  in  the 
Metempsychosis,  (which  would  not  have  been  prudent  in  those  times  for 
a  good  catholic,)  that  after  being  comfortably  buried  250  years,  he  should 
do  duty  as  a  Factionnaire  Scarecrow  at  the  door  of  his  own  church ! 
The  thoughtlessness  of  the  French  character  was  often  shown  in  similar 
practical  jokes.    When  they  retired  from  before  the  lines,  they  placed 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  comrades  in  cupboards  and  against  closed 
doors,  insuring  the  fall  of  these  grim  memento  moris,  on  the  first  in- 
quisitive searcher.    At  Cartaxo,  with  a  view  no  doubt  to  improve 
the  water,  or  to  leave  us  ingredients  to  prepare  a  soup  meagre  on  a 
large  scale,  they  dropped  a  dead  donkey  into  one  of  the  finest  wells  in 
the  place.    This  was  not  detected,  until  it  was  possible  for  a  regiment 
of  the  1st  division  to  report  upon  the  flavour  of  soup  d  Vane. 

I  have  been  occasionally  admitted,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  the 
tables  of  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  I  was  quartered,  though  it 
may  be  considered  as  rather  an  unusual  circumstance.  Nor  is  it  very 
desirable,  if  at  all  given  to  what  the  people  amon^  whom  we  now  are 
would  call  gastromanie;  rather,  indeed,  to  be  avoided,  if  this  was  the 
only  consideration,  and  one  cared  little  for  seeing  the  stnte  of  private 
society,  as  the  homely  stew  of  our  own  cooks,  or  in  default  of  so  useful 
a  personage,  even  of  our  Batmen,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  cochta  of  the 
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modern  Iberes.  Their  cookery  may  he  at  once  condemned  as  ultra-gros, 
and  oil  and  garlic  must  be  considered  in  the  ascendant  in  their  culinary 
horoscopes :  indeed,  these  so  completely  overwhelm  the  taste  of  the 
meat,  that  it  becomes  only  a  vehicle  for  gorging  these  ingredient*. 
Like  Boniface's  ale,  they  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  on  aceyte  and  ajo, 
or  as  the  last  is  pronounced  ah-kho!  I  send  you  a  recipe  for  a  soup 
according  to  Mrs.  Glass's  technical  terms,  in  order  that  your  chef  ae 
cuisine,  if  you  can  overcome  his  scruples  of  conscience,  may  concoct  it, 
though  I  doubt  not  in  the  operation  he  will  be  heard  to  cry  out,  like 
the  cook  during  the  preparation  of  Smollet's  feast  of  the  ancients,  *'  for 
the  love  of  God  save  me  the  mortification  (not  of  the  honey  and  oil, 
but)  of  the  sop  and  oil !"  «  Take  your  tureen"  and  fill  it  with  slices  or 
crumbs  of  bread,  pour  over  them  a  strong  garlic  soup  as  long  as  they 
will  absorb  it,  and  then  (oh  shade  of  every  epicure  from  Apicius  down 
to  Quin  !)  fill  the  tureen  with  oil !  which  must  not  be,  if  you  wish  to 
have  a  real  Spanish  dish,  from  Provence  or  Florence,  but  thick,  unc- 
tuous, and  rancid,  and  if  possible,  of  a  crimson  tint,  from  the  olives  being 
over  ripe  when  pressed ;  in  default  of  this,  to  come  nearer  the  true 
original  relish,  you  may  add  a  little  of  the  best  spermaceti  from  your 
hall  lamp. 

The  Olla  Podrida  is,  however,  a  redeeming  dish ;  while  the  excel- 
lent burnt  creams  and  confectionary  prove  their  ancestors  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  sweet  tooth  in  their  heads.  Their  hours  for  meals  do  not  cor- 
respond with  ours.  Breakfast,  which  I  have  observed  is  more  a  nor- 
thern than  southern  repast,  is  with  them  far  from  substantial,  as  a  cup 
of  chocolate  or  coffee  suffices,  while  a  tea  equipage  {not  ekhepakhe)  is 
scarce  found  in  their  best  houses.  At  Toro,  an  Irish  priest,  in  1808, 
asked  me  to  breakfast,  and  to  our  surprise  we  found  that  he  had,  un- 
known to  us,  borrowed  from  our  servants,  the  cups,  saucers,  and  spoons, 
in  short,  the  whole  contents  of  our  canteens.  In  most  Spanish  fami- 
lies they  have  a  light  repast  served  on  a  side-table  about  mid-day, 
damping  their  appetites  till  supper  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening, 
which,  but  for  habit,  ought,  from  its  being  the  most  important  meal  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  to  condemn  to  a  struggle  all  night  with  the 
cauchemar.   In  some  of  the  monasteries  the  monks  only  eat  at  mid- 

Since  we  have  been  in  France,  our  position,  with  respect  to  commu- 
nication with  our  hosts,  has  considerably  improved,  and  we  have  been 
often,  not  only  well  but  splendidly  received.  They  have  been  anxious 
to  gain  information,  and  to  extract  from  us  our  opinions  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  security  of  let  btens  nationaux,  in  case 
of  the  restoration  of  that  family.  This  friendly  intercourse,  particular- 
ly with  the  facility  of  communication  from  the  language,  has  placed  us 
at  times  in  much  difficulty  of  situation.  When  at  table  the  other  day 
in  the  most  sociable  manner,  the  servants  of  the  house  came  running 
in,  complaining  that  our  hussars  had  invaded  the  premises,  and  were 
taking  by  force  all  the  stock  of  hay.  We  scarcely  knew  how  to  act, 
for  however  we  might  be  inclined,  it  could  not  be  prevented,  as  it  was 
absolutely  required  by  our  horses.  We  had  an  answer,  and  a  French 
one,  of  Turenne,  under  similar  circumstances,  "  il  faut  que  nos  chevaux 
( soldals)  vivent,"  if  we  had  been  inclined  to  be  ungracious,  but  we  tried 
to  convince  them  of  the  necessity,  in  more  civil  and  measured  terms,  and 
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assured  them  the^r  would  be  paid ;  but  it  was  evident  that  these  good 
people  thought  we.  were  ungrateful  in  repaying  their  hospitality  by 
mononolising  all  the  forage.  It  not  only  threw  a  gloom  over  the  re- 
muindcr  of  our  intercourse,  but  produced  such  a  coldness  while  we 
remained  in  the  house,  that  1  was  most  happy  when  an  opportunity  was 
allowed  to  beat  a  retreat.  vu^rrrr^mq 

We  were  till  yesterday  in  the  chateau  of  a  gentleman  at  this  place, 
and  if  we  were  not  aware  of  his  having  been  a  page  of  Louis  XVL, 
his  manner  and  kindness  would  bespeak  him  of  the  vidlie  cour.  Our 
confederate  regiment  of  brigade  have  since  taken  up  their  quarters 
there,  and  in  a  skirmish,  to-day,  one  of  his  near  relations,  a  captain  of 
French  dragoons,  has  been  run  through  the  body,  who  has  Iwen  brought 
into  his  house,  and  is  likely  to  die.  This,  you  will  admit,  is  an  awtk- 
ward  incident ;  and,  however  our  military  casuistry  may  reconcile  it 
to  our  conscience,  d  la  Francaise,  (with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and 
an  exclamation  of  c'est  la  fortune  de  guerre  /)  still,  eating  a  man's  dinner, 
and  killing  ses  parents,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  cannot  increase 
the  sociability  or  cordiality  of  intercourse,  or  add  to  the  conviviality  of 
hob  a  noting  with  him,  over  a  bottle  of  his  beat  chateau  mar  grata. 

But  these  instances  of  liberality  in  our  hosts  are  not  frequent,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  day's  march  we  are  generally  thrown  upon  our  own 
resources.  After  looking  through  our  rooms  and  making  a  bow  to  the 
patron,  we  stroll  through  the  town,  satisfying  ourselves  as  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  troop  horses,  and  seeing  that  safe-pards  are  placed 
over  the  depots  or  forage,  and  above  all,  upon  the  cellars.  It  requires 
a  very  Argus  to  prevent  English  soldiers  from  becoming  incapacitated 
from  their  duty  by  intemperance,  which  is  the  very  bone  of  our  service. 
You  will  scarcely  believe,  so  systematic  and  deliberate  are  our  men 
in  procuring  spirits  or  wine,  that  a  soldier  kept  an  itinerary  of  the  dif- 
ferent shops  where  these  were  sold,  between  Lisbon  and  the  army,  for 
the  benefit  of  one  of  his  comrades  who  was  to  come  after  him.  This 
curious  document  came  by  some  accident  into  the  hands  of  the  military 
authorities  at  Lisbon,  ana  was  considered  so  unique  as  to  be  forwardeil 
for  Lord  Wellington's  inspection.  Its  details  were  simikf  to  those  of 
our  road  books.  Mi  r  ,;tcl  '1, 

"  Two  leagues  from  Lisbon  on  R,  at  * ;  , '!.! 

the  Casa  de  Pasto  good  vino. 

*•  Half-a-league  beyond,  on  the  L       strong  akedent(aqna  ard^enW& 

"  At  Rio  Mayor,  at  the  end  of  the 
town,  on  the  L,  a  small  house  .  right  strong  vino.       }tS  u  ' 

"  At  Lerida,  a  shop  going  up  to  the 
bishop's  palace  on  the  R  good  nkedent. 

"  Two  leagues  beyond  Pomlml  on  L    horrid  rot-gut  stuftV  -,:if" 

"  Half   a  league  further,  white 
house  (without  a  bush)  right  good  stuff. 

"  On  entering  Coimbra  (which  by 
the  by  our  soldiers  pronounced  Quini- 
borough)  on  the  R  good  cheap  vino, 

and  this  precious  morccau,  so  justly  to  be  denominated  a  toper-graphi- 
cal account  of  the  Route,  was  thus  continued  to  head-quarters. 

On  being  satisfied,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  the  provision  for  our  horses 
and  the  sobriety  of  our  men,  we  saunter  about,  looking  for  prey,  "  seek- 
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ing"  what,  (not  whom)  «  we  may  devour,"  whether  poultry,  eggs,  &c. 
and  for  which  we  pay,  as  it  is  called  I  know  not  why,  through  our 
noses ;  for  surely,  in  spite  of  our  teeth,  (from  all  the  gnashing  pro- 
duced on  such  occasions  of  imposition ,)  would  be  more  applicable.  Our 
peregrinations,  generally,  are  directed  to  the  same  road  from  whence  we 
hare  entered,  being  anxious  for  the  escape  of  our  baggage  from  the 
chaos  I  hare  described  in  my  former  Letter,  and  to  hear  how  soon  its 
arrival  may  be  expected.  Every  straggler,  as  he  drops  in,  is  repeatedly 
asked,  "  Have  you  seen  my  servant  and  mules  ?"  "  How  soon  will  they  be 
up  ?"  until  they  appear  in  sight.  Then  inquiries  fall  thickly  upon  the 
servants  and  muleteers.  "  How  have  the  animals  borne  the  journey  ?" 
"  How  have  the  loads  set  ?"  and  questions  if  any  accident  may  have  oc- 
curred to  make  the  morrow's  march  difficult.  When  all  is  unloaded,  it 
it  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  our  servants  lay  out  our  cloths  and 
prepare  our  dinners.  We  open  as  few  cases  as  possible,  employing  the 
utensils  of  the  house  ;  and  the  moment  our  dinner  is  over,  all  is  repacked 
in  its  place,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  next  morning's  daylight  start. 
Except  when  before  the  enemy,  our  fatigues  are  not  great ;  but  on  the 
march  our  dragoons  and  servants  suffer  excessively.  They  seldom 
undress  but  to  change  their  linen,  and  sleep  on  the  ground  in  their 
cloaks,  and  on  the  blankets  that  go  under  the  horses'  saddles  in  the 
day.  This  said  mode  of  passing  the  night,  always  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  hardest  part  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  you  will  not  differ  with  me,  when 
I  inform  you  that  our  infantry  are  only  allowed  to  carry  (each  regiment 
making  its  choice)  either  a  great-coat  or  blanket.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose the  men  would  like  to  have  some  change  of  clothes  in  case  of  bad 
weather,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  prefer,  almost  universally,  the 
blankets  rather  than  the  gTeat-coats. 

J3 ut  you  are  ready  to  ask,  if  we  are  often  so  fortunate  as  to  be  lodged 
in  houses,  or  iu  such  good  houses,  as,  by  offering  the  various  requisites 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  prevent  our  unpacking  our  canteens  ? 
This  brings  me  to  my  promise  of  explaining  to  you  our  arrangements 
for  our  comfort,  independent  of  any  aid  whatever.  I  beg  you  will  not 
let  the  ladies  into  the  secret,  or  we  shall  lose  half  their  kind  pity, 
when  I  shall  have  explained  the  diminution  of  our  wants  and  miseries, 
for  which  they  now,  no  doubt,  give  us  due  credit.  I  almost  think  that 
you  will  consider  us  beyond  commiseration,  when  I  "  unfold  my  tale" 
and  show  how  we  "  carry  on  the  war,"  though  I  must  premise,  that 
most  of  the  officers  of  the  army  are  not  so  fortunate.  Their  patience  is 
often  tried  by  waiting  for  their  dinners ;  while  the  bullocks,  plodding  un- 
concerned along  the  road,  ignorant  of  the  deep  interest  of  all  in  their 
coming-fate,  arrive,  are  slaughtered,  are  skinned,  are  cut  up,  and  are 
eventually  put  into  the  camp  kettle.  For  this  reason,  the  cattle  in- 
tended for  the  day's  consumption,  are  ordered  to  lead  in  the  column  of 
baggage,  &c.  belonging  to  each  division. 

But,  believe  me,  it  is  only  those  who  cannot  improve  their  position, 
or  young  soldiers  who  have  to  grow  wiser,  who  ever  talk  with  compla- 
cency of  roughing  it,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for  we  never 
grumble ;  but  on  the  contrary,  put  up  with  the  worst  in  the  best  pos- 
sible humour,  when  we  see  it  is  necessary.  You  know  that  I  am  an 
old  campaigner,  having  learned  how  to  march  from  Acton  to  Ealing, 
and  from  Ealing  to  Acton,  while  on  the  staff,  and  my  experience  has 
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taught  me  to  turn  everything  to  advantage  ;  while  l>cing  in  the  cavalry, 
gives  me  considerable  means  of  transport  and  of  procuring  forage,  on 
which  the  former  most  depends.  Not  that  we  Cavaliers  aspire  to 
equal  the  Guards,  or  the  "  Gentlemen's  son  ft*'  as  they  designate  them- 
selves, as  they  are  (I  suppose  on  this  plea,)  privileged  folks  by  the 
tacit  consent  of  all  authorities.  These  gentlemen,  while  the  allowance 
to  the  subaltern  of  the  army  was  but  half  a  mule  to  each  fur  their 
Da£gllge>  naa*  Dy  a  regulation  among  themselves,  at  least  six  animals  to 
every  ensign. 

This  engaging  and  aristocratic  epithet,  which  the  infantry  of  the 
household  troops  arrogate  to  th  emselves,  is  become  proverbial  at  head- 
quarters, and  except  in  official  documents,  they  are  seldom  mentioned 
by  any  other  appellation.  You  must  not,  however  suppose,  that  I  write 
with  any  asperity  of  feeling  towards  these  Hildaigox,  which  word, 
by-the-by,  1  have  not  misapplied,  as  it  means,  though  not  absolutely 
Gentlemen's  Sons,  yet  the  like  implication,  of  being  the  sons  of  some- 
tvhat,  or  the  descendants  of  families  possessing  property.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  one  has  a  greater  respect  for  them,  than  myself,  and  they 
stand  so  deservedly  high  in  the  opinion  of  head-quarters,  that  the 
orderly  books  of  the  army,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  record  their 
exemplary  and  excellent  conduct.  They  were,  in  181 1 ,  exempted  from 
attending  a  military  execution,  on  account  of  not  one  of  their  men  hav- 
ing been  confined  in  a  public  guard,  or  brought  to  a  general  court- 
martial  during  the  preceding  two  years ;  it  being  stated  at  the  same 
time,  that,  in  consequence,  they  did  not  require  the  effect  of  example  to 
deter  them  from  the  commission  of  the  crimes  (desertion  and  robbery) 
for  which  the  soldier  was  about  to  suffer.  Certainly,  the  most  handsome, 
feeling,  and  best-judged  compliment,  ever  paid  to  any  military  body. 
During  the  siege  of  Burgos  also,  when  Lord  Wellington  had  to  repre- 
hend the  troops  for  not  working  with  proper  zeal  in  the  trenches,  the 
Guards  were  excepted  from  having  any  share  of  his  reproof,  as  his  Lord- 
ship added,  "  they  have  invariably  performed  this  duty,  as  they  have 
every  other  in  this  army,  in  the  most  exemplary  manner." 

Other  regiments  of  the  army,  I  suppose,  to  emulate  this  cognomen, 
have  crack  names  arising  from  accidental  circumstances  which  have 
occurred  during  their  course  of  service,  while  some  bear  appellations 
of  long  standing.  The  57th  regiment,  from  their  gallant  conduct  at 
Albuhera,  bear  the  honourable  name  of  "  Die-hard*. '  The  87th,  from 
an  Irish  word,  implying  "  clear  the  may"  the  "  Fogebolloch  boys"  and 
since  Barossa  and  the  capture  of  the  French  eagle,  "  Sure  ar'n't  they  the 
Agle  ketchers?"  The  Royals  from  their  boasted  antiquity,  (their  esta- 
blishment really  dating  from  1633.)  are  Pontius  Pilate's  Guards.  The 
Queens,  from  having  the  Agnus  Dei  on  their  appointment,  and  by  a 
satirical  allusion  to  their  badge,  while  accompanying  Judge  Jefferies 
during  the  bloody  assizes  under  their  Colonel  Kerke,  "  Kerke*s  Lambs." 
The  Brunswick  Oels  have  become  bv  easy  transition,  the  Owls.  The 
88th,  from  being  raised  in  Connaught,  are  the  Connaught  Rangers ; 
the  50th,  from  being  faced  with  black,  giving  them  a  gloomy  aud  heavy 
appearance,  rather  than  want  of  cleanliness,  are  the  "  Dirty  halj '  hun- 
dred." The  89th,  J  never  knew  why,  have  christened  themselves 
the  Yorickers.    Similar  appellations  have  been  extended  to  several  of 

the  divisions  of  the  army.    The  Third,  from  having  had  ,i  large  &hare 
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of  hard  knocks,  are  entitled  the fghting  division ;  the  Fourth,  from  Lord 
Wellington's  mode  of  expressing  himself  respecting  their  conduct  in  his 
despatch  of  the  battle  of  Pamplona,  the  Enthusiasts ;  and  another 
division,  from  accidental  circumstances  having  prevented  their  being 
comparatively  so  much  engaged  as  the  others,  were  called  the  Im- 
mortals. 

But  I  must  leave  the  farther  details  of  our  baggage  arrangements 
for  my  next,  as  I  have  just  .received  intimation  that  I  can  send  my 
letter  to  England  this  evening. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  

Most  truly  yours, 

P.  8.  I  observe  (by  the  rough  copy  of  my  last,)  that  I  have  stated 
the  French,  mixed  amicably  with  the  soldiers  of  the  light  division  at 
Busaco,  reached  the  summit — I  meant,  of  that  advanced  portion  of  the 
ridge  on  which  the  light  division  was  posted,  and  not  of  the  rv/iole 
Sierra. 


A  PBNDULUM  PUMP  ADAPTED  TO  THE  USE  OF  SHIPS. 

Thk  principle  of  this  pump,  of  which  we  give  a  diagram,  is  not 
new,  but  the  adaptation  of  it  is ;  great  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  ren- 
dering the  movements  universal  and  at  the  same  time  very  simple.  It 
is  evident,  that  the  pendulum  is  always  at  rest,  and  that  the  motion  of 
the  ship  constitutes  the  means  of  working  it.  About  ten  feet  square 
would  he  a  sufficient  space  for  the  largest  ship.  This  space  may  be 
taken  from  any  part  of  the  hold,  perhaps  abaft  the  mainmast  would  be 
the  most  convenient.  The  trough,  at  the  extremity  of  the  pendulum, 
may  be  used  as  a  shot  locker,  and  the  weight  of  shot  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  ballast.  The  stroke  of  the  pump  would  be  about  five 
feet.  It  would  be  easy  to  attach  a  force  pump  to  it,  and  throw  water 
even  to  the  royal  mast  heads.  In  hot  climates  it  may  be  allow- 
ed to  work  night  and  day,  and  thus  made  to  exhaust  the  air  below, 
which  would  be  supplied  by  a  constant  current  of  fresh  atmospheric 
air.  This  desideratum  is  one  of  consequence,  and  would  tend  greatly 
to  increase  the  comfort  and  ensure  the  health  of  the  crew  in  the  hottest 
climates.  The  greatest  power  of  this  self-acting  pump  would  exist 
at  precisely  the  time  most  required,  when  the  sea  ran  the  highest, 
and  the  motion  of  the  ship  was  the  greatest.  Of  course,  it  can  be 
stopped  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
thrown  into  hand  gear,  and  be  worked,  as  usual,  by  the  ship's  company. 
In  action,  in  heavy  gales,  when  leaks  have  appeared  at  a  great  distance 
from  port,  and  the  men  have  been  exhausted  by  continued  labour,  in 
ships  weakly  manned,  or  with  cargoes  of  salt,  sugar,  or  absorbent  ma- 
terials, this  pump  would  be  of  great  importance.  The  introduction  of 
any  improvement  into  our  Navy  is  not  easily  accomplished.  We 
trust,  however,  that  so  great  and  important  a  subject  as  this  plan  in- 
volves, will  meet  with  the  utmost  attention,  not  only  from  tne  Ad- 
miralty, but  also  from  the  merchants,  and  the  underwriters  at  Lloyds, 
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and,  if  found  efficient,  that  the  i 
due  reward. 


Mr.  Hilton,  wiU 


With 


;fl{t  io  t  h 


A     The  weight,  or  shot  locker. 

B     The  pendulum,  or  lever,  connecting  the  arms  DD  by  the  universal  joint  C 
EE   Two  universal  extending  joints,  connected  with  the  screws  DD. 
FF    Two  rods,  connected  with  the  joints  EE. 

CHi    Two  caps,  with  loose  joints,  where  they  are  connected  to  the  rods  FK. 
HH    Two  connecting  rods. 

TT.    Two  cranks,  connected  to  the  caps        bv  the  rods  HH,  at  the  joints  JJ. 
KKKK    Four  chains,  connecting  the  perpendicular  rods  MM  at  KKKK,  aadwtn< -h 

work  in  a  groove  in  the  front  of  the  cranks  TT,  cross  each  other  at  Ji,  and 

extend  to  the  ends  of  the  crunks  IT  at  1,1.1-L. 
NN    Two  caps  with  shhes,  connecied  with  rods  MM,  playing  up  and  down  between 

the  fixed  rods  VVV. 
PP    Two  pumps. 

OO    Two  pumps  rods,  connected  with  the  plungers  working  in  the  pumps  1 1 ,  and 

connectetl  with  the  caps  NN  at  pleasure. 
QQ    The  discharges  for  the  writer. 

mi  The  .icrkR. 

S8      Two  fixed  rods,  passing  through  I  he  rap  (J,  to  steady  it 
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NARRATIVB  OP  THB  DBATH  OP  LI  BUT.  AMPHLETT, 
OF  THE  R1FLB  BRIGADE, 

WHICH  HAPPENED  IN  DUBLIN  IN  1616,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  BITE 

OF  A   MAD  DOG. 

RELATED  BT   DR.  RIDGWAT,  OF  THE  RIFLE  BRIGADE. 

Poor  Amphlett!  he  was  a  fine,  good- tempered  young  man,  in  all 
the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  health,  but  he  met  with  a  sad,  a  pitiable 
fate ;  it  was  after  the  following  manner. 

Capt.  K  ,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  had  a  large,  powerful  Dutch 

]M>odle-dog,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Holland.  It  was  ru- 
moured in  the  regiment,  that  the  dog  had  been  taken  from  the  side  of 
his  dead  master,  a  French  officer,  killed  in  battle,  but  of  this  I  never 
had  any  positive  assurance.  Cartouche  was  a  black,  rough,  dirty,  ugly 
creature,  but  a  great  favourite  with  his  muster,  whom  he  followed 
every  where ;  and  in  compliment  to  him,  perhaps,  was  caressed,  and 
made  much  of  by  several  of  the  officers,  but  more  particularly  by  Lieuts. 

Amphlett,  G  ,  and  the  Paymaster.    Fortunately  for  me,  I  could 

perceive  nothing  very  attractive  in  the  brute,  and  felt  no  disposition  to 
apply  the  principle  of  the  old  adage,  "  love  me  love  my  dog,"  in  this 
instance.  I  saw  also,  with  a  jealous  eye,  his  intrusion  on  all  occasions 
into  the  mess-room,  from  whence  all  other  dogs,  however  high  their 
rank,  were  diligently  exclnded,  and  the  dirt  which  was  plenteously 
distributed  from  his  shaggy  and  mop-like  hide  over  the  pantaloons  of 
all  whom  he  unceremoniously  rushed  by,  was  not  suited  to  my  taste ; 
in  short,  I  rather  disliked  the  dog,  and  the  dog  was  conscious  that  I 
was  not  particularly  fond  of  him,  and  so,  as  if  by  tacit  agreement,  we 
were  not  friends,  to  which  in  the  end,  perhaps,  I  owed  my  safety. 
Almost  immediately  after  our  return  from  France,  in  January,  1816,  the 

regiment  was  sent  to  Ireland.    Capt.  K  took  with  him  his  dog, 

and  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  hired  apartments  not  far  from  the  bar- 
racks for  the  reception  of  his  lady,  who  was  to  follow  him,  and  which, 
while  awaiting  her  arrival,  he  occupied  alone. 

One  evening  after  dinner,  when  many  of  the  officers  had  gone  out 
to  walk,  I  had  just  returned  from  my  evening  visit  to  the  hospital,  and 

was  alone  in  the  barrack-yard,  when  Capt.  K  came  up  to  me  in  a 

hurried  manner,  and  anxiously  requested  me  to  go  with  him  to  his 
lodgings  to  look  at  his  dog,  which  he  had  left  locked  up  in  his  room, 
and  feared  was  mad.  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  treat  the  matter  lightly ; 
but  he  still  insisted,  and  informed  me  that  the  dog  had  for  some  days 
shown  symptoms  which  had  much  alarmed  him ;  that  the  Paymaster 
had  that  morning  been  playing  with  the  dog  as  usual,  but  that  he  had 
suddenly  altered  his  manner,  assailed  him  furiously,  torn  his  coat  from 
his  back,  and  frightened  him  exceedingly ;  that  he  had  bitten  Lieut, 
f*  on  the  hand  severely,  and  he  likewise  showed  me  the  impres- 
sion of  the  dog's  teeth  on  his  own  hand.  He  had  also  remarked,  that 
as  the  dog  followed  him  in  his  walk,  two  large  bull-dogs  had  rushed 
out  of  a  butcher's  shop,  with  the  intent  to  attack  him,  but  on  coming 
near  they  were  startled,  and  smelling  him,  ran  away,  apparently  iu 
fear,  although  they  were  of  a  size  ana  power  to  have  demolished  him 
iu  an  instant.    The  Captain  farther  related,  that  about  three  days 
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before,  be  had  gone  some  distance  in  the  country  to  fish,  where  he  had 
remained  the  whole  day,  the  dog  lying  basking  in  the  sun.  He  had 
dined  at  a  small  inn  on  beef-steaks,  which  were  made  so  hot  with 
cayenne  pepper,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  eat  them,  and  threw  a 
great  portion  of  them  to  the  dog,  who  devoured  them  with  avidity. 
That  in  returning  home  in  the  evening  on  a  stage-coach,  the  dog  bad 
been  placed  on  the  foot-board,  where  he  had  snapped  at,  and  severely 
bitten  the  legs  of  one  of  the  passengers,  who  happened  to  interfere 
with  him,  and  this  was  the  first  thing  which  had  excited  his  attention. 
His  tongue,  he  had  observed,  was  red,  and  his  breath  hot,  and  more 
than  once,  in  play,  the  dog  had  assumed  a  threatening  manner  to  him- 
self, but  as  suddenly  altered  it,  as  if  recovering  his  recollection ;  not- 
withstanding which  he  had  permitted  him  to  sleep  on  his  own  bed 
with  him. 

But  half  convinced,  yet  not  wishing  to  give  dissatisfaction,  I  agreed 
to  go  with  him.  We  soon  reached  his  lodgings,  and  proceeded  up 
a  narrow  winding  staircase  to  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  on  the 
first-floor,  in  which  the  dog  was  confined.  I  thought  to  have  gone  in 
immediately ;  but  the  Captain  was  too  fearfully  alarmed  to  allow  of 
this.  We  then  drew  from  the  bed-room  a  small  chest  of  drawers,  and 
placed  it  as  a  security  before  the  door,  while  we  opened  it  partially. 
The  dog  presented  himself  at  the  opening,  seemed  pleased  and  tractable, 
and  even  brought  a  glove  which  his  roaster  threw  in  to  try  him. 
"  Pooh  !"  said  I  impatiently,  "  let  us  go  in/'  and  I  seized  the  handle 
of  the  door  which  the  Captain  retained  in  his  hand,  and  attempted  to 
push  it  forwards.  "  Oh  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  had  rather  face  a  battery 
of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  than  that  dog."  But  I  was  foolhardy ;  I 
pressed  onwards,  the  handle  escaped  from  his  hand,  the  door  gave 
way,  and  we  went  in.  The  dog  was  delighted,  jumped  up  to  his  mas- 
ter, and  ran  round  the  room  pleased.  We  took  chairs  and  sat  down ; 
he  went  and  dipped  his  nose  deep  into  a  basin  of  water  that  was  stand- 
ing in  the  room,  to  take  out  some  pieces  of  biscuit  which  were  floating 
in  it  for  him  to  eat,  and  then  came  and  sat  himself  down  near  us,  as 
if  to  complete  the  trio.  I  took  up  the  candle,  and  approached  it  very 
near  to  his  face,  to  examine  his  appearance.  His  eyes  were  clear  and 
brilliant,  and  he  turned  one  of  them,  and  then  the  other  towards  me 
and  the  candle  alternately,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head,  and  a 
look  of  inquisitiveness.  "  Surely,"  said  I,  this  dog  cannot  be  mad  ; 
he  has  no  fear  of  water,  he  eats  biscuit  freely  out  of  it,  be  seems  per- 
fectly tranquil  and  intelligent,  and  his  eye  is  full  of  health."  The 
Captain,  however,  still  sat  silent,  showing  by  his  manner,  that  although 
perhaps  at  the  instant  he  was  somewhat  tranquillized,  his  apprehen- 
sion had  not  entirely  subsided.  The  dog  now  laid  himself  down  quiet- 
ly at  his  master's  feet,  and  resting  his  nose  in  perfect  confidence  on 
the  toe  of  his  boot,  seemed  composing  himself  to  sleep.  After  a  few 
minutes  I  rose,  and  we  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  dog  locked 
up  in  it  as  before. 

I  had  been  but  a  short  time  returned  to  the  barrack,  and  was  about 
to  go  out  to  walk,  when  I  was  stopped  near  the  door  by  the  Captain, 
who,  with  much  agitation,  pressed  me  to  go  again  with  him,  for  that 
the  dog  had  been  most  outrageous,  and  torn  down  the  door-posts. 
I  was  loth  to  return,  having,  as  I  thought,  seen  enough  the  first 
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time  to  satisfy  me  ;  but  he  anxiously  continued  to  urge  me,  and  at  the 

instant  there  came  up  to  us  three  officers,  Lieuts.  Amphlett,  J  , 

and  G  .    "  Oh  yes,  go,"  said  Amphlett.    "  Come,  let  us  all  go," 

said  they,  and  I  was  led  away  by  them,  unwillingly. 

Again,  at  the  door  of  the  room,  we  found,  to  our  great  surprise,  that 
the  dog  had  really  been  able  to  tear  down  the  wainscot  on  the  inside 
of  the  post ;  this,  however,  I  attributed  to  his  impatience  of  a  confine- 
ment he  was  unused  to.  He  again  hi  1  owed  himself  at  the  opening. 
"  See !"  said  I,  after  trying  him  again,  "  he  is  as  tractable  as  before 
-and  in  spite  of  the  scruples  of  the  Captain,  he  was  overpowered  by 
numbers.  We  pressed  forward,  and  the  door  flew  open ;  out  ran  the 
dog  between  all  our  legs,  and  down  a  few  steps,  back  again  into  the 
roam. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  which  was  of  a  moderate  sizt*,  stood  a 
large  table,  on  which  was  placed  the  candle.  The  Captain  was  fore- 
most, I  followed  him,  after  me  came  the  three  officers  who  had  joined 
us.  As  we  passed  round  the  table  in  this  order,  the  dog,  coming  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  met  us.  He  recognized  his  master, 
jumped  up  on  him  once,  and  passed  on  to  me.  In  the  same  manner 
he  jumped  up  at  me,  and  lightly  grasping  my  wrist  in  his  mouth,  as 
rapidly  quitted  his  hold,  and  was  gone.  But  I  had  felt  his  teeth  hitch 
in  my  gfeeve,  like  so  many  tenter  hooks,  and  as  they  scratched  away,  I 
was  for  the  first  time  startled.  I  liked  not  the  sensation,  but  I  gave  no 
sign  of  alarm,  and  spoke  not  a  word.  Another  instant,  and  I  was  horror- 
struck  by  a  terrific  shriek  from  behind  me ;  I  turned,  and  found  my- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  scene,  from  the  recollection  of  which  my  heart 

will  ever  recoil.    Capt.  K  and  one  of  the  officers  bad  disappeared 

from  the  room,  and  locked  the  door  after  them,  leaving  not  a  chance  of 
escape  for  us  who  were  left  behind.  The  other  officer  sprang  upon  a 
side-table,  where,  with  a  drawn  sabre  in  his  right-hand  and  a  chair  in 
his  left,  he  remained  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  I  stood  on  the  floor, 
holding  a  chair  drawn  up  close  to  my  breast  with  both  hands,  in  prepa- 
ration for  resistance.  At  my  feet  lay  Amphlett,  whom  the  dog  had 
fiercely  attacked,  dragged  to  the  ground,  and  was  now  tearing  to  pieces, 
with  the  utmost  ferocity ;  while  he,  poor  fellow,  struggled  to  get  away 
from  him,  and  shrieked  in  all  the  horror  of  agonized  despair.  I  looked, 
and  paused  but  for  an  instant.  I  felt  all  the  danger  to  which  I  should 
expose  myself  by  provoking  the  enraged  animal  to  turn  on  me ;  but 
the  sight  before  me  was  no  longer  to  be  borne.  I  drew  up  the  chair 
towards  me,  and  striking  it  down  with  all  the  force  of  both  my 
arms  upon  his  back,  I  thought,  by  the  cross-bar  beneath,  to  have  bro- 
ken it,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  doing  farther  harm:  but 
l^e  foot  of  the  chair  touched  the  ground,  and  the  blow  fell  on  him, 
apparently,  with  little  injury,  for  he  suddenly  sprang  round  towards 
me  in  a  fierce  posture  of  attack.  My  fate  seemed  determined.  I 
fixed  my  eyes  upon  his  in  dreadful  expectation,  and  every  nerve  was 
straightened  to  its  utmost  pitch.  But  no,  he  did  not  spring  forward  ! 
he  stood  as  if  fixed  in  astonishment,  and  thus  did  we  gaze  upon  each 
other  with  deep  and  terrible  intent.  At  this  breathless  moment  I 
called  to  those  that  were  without  repeatedly,  in  an  authoritative  and 
desperate  tone,  to  open  the  door.  The  door  was  flung  open,  and  we 
rushed  forth  from  a  scene,  such  us  it  is  the  fate  of  few  to  encounter. 
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The  dog  seems  to  have  made  no  effort  to  follow,  and  the  door  was 
closed  on  him.  :  vmuurn  ?i4>  a  I 

We  reached  the  barrack  in  a  state  of  feeling  that  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. I  was  overwhelmed.  My  mind,  which  had  been  wound  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  determination,  now  relaxed  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. I  was,  however,  fully  alive  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  situation 
of  the  poor  sufferer.  His  jacket  and  shirt  had  been  torn  into  tetters 
from  off  his  back,  and  his  right-arm  was  deeply  lacerated  from  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist.  I  was  so  much  disturbed, 
that  I  could  hardly  determine  what  was  to  be  done.  I  however  direct- 
ed that  the  wounds  should  be  well  washed,  and  streamed  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  warm  water,  immediately ;  they  were  afterwards  covered 
with  light  wet  cloths,  and  the  next  morning  I  cauterized  the  surface 
of  them  well  with  a  pencil  of  caustic  potash,  but  I  could  not  insinuate 
it  to  my  satisfaction  among  the  bare  tendons  of  the  wrist;  they  were 
afterwards  covered  with  soft  poultices.  The  wounds  all  assumed  a 
healing  appearance  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  before  they  had  closed  en- 
tirely, he  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  three  months,  and  went  to  his 
own  home,  the  house  of  his  father,  a  worthy  clergyman  with  a  large 
family,  who  lived  in  a  country  village  in  Shropshire. 

The  day  after  the  accident,  I  looked  out  of  my  window,  and  saw  the 
dog  running  across  the  barrack  square  ;  (it  appears  that  orders  had  been 
given  to  shoot  him,  but  he  had  escaped  through  the  window,  and  was 
seemingly  in  search  of  his  master;)  a  group  of  officers  stood  in  the 
square,  I  called  out  to  them,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  he  took 
another  direction,  out  of  the  gateway.  lie  went  direct  to  the  guard- 
room at  the  Castle,  where  he  found  not  his  roaster,  and  killed  a  child, 
and  bit  some  persons  in  his  way.  I  was  walkiug  through  a  narrow 
street,  and  heard  a  cry  from  behind,  and  the  dog,  with  a  multitude 
following  him,  swept  by  me ;  after  biting  other  persons  who  tried  to 
destroy  him,  he  was  at  length  forced  iuto  the  river,  and  attempting  to 
swim  across,  was  dispatched  near  the  opposite  bank. 

The  affair  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  and  its  details  were  sadly 
exaggerated.  It  was  stated,  that  fifteen  soldiers  of  the  regiment  had 
been  bitten  on  the  parade,  whereas  three  only  were  bitten,  chiefly  in 
their  attempt  to  secure  the  dog,  and  these,  being  freely  touched  with 
caustic,  had  never  any  symptoms.  Two  or  three  large  pointer  dogs 
which  were  also  bitten,  did  not  exhibit  similar  signs  of  madness  with 
the  other  dog,  but  died,  as  if  stricken  by  a  pestilence.  His  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  with  his  usual  good  feeling,  forwarded  to 
the  Adjutant-general  in  Ireland  a  receipt  for  the  cure,  which  had  been 
sent  him.  Many  ladies  of  Dublin  exhibited  that  sweetness  and  kind 
interest  so  becoming  in  the  female  character,  by  sending  receipts  with- 
out number ;  and  6ome  even  prepared  the  remedies  with  their  own 
hands,  and  brought  and  left  them  with  the  guard  at  the  barrack-gate. 
An  Irish  peasant  also  sent  a  proposal,  frum  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  offering  to  come  up  to  Dublin  immediately*  and  cure  all  that 
had  been  bitten  for  an  hundred  guiiu-.is  !  Tu  choose  amongst  so  many 
offers  of  service,  it  may  be  imagined,  was  not  a  little  perplexing. 

To  return  to  Amphlett :  although  he  had  gone  away  under  apparent- 
ly favourable  circumstances,  I  continued  full  of  uneasiness  for  the  re- 
sult. I  had  always  wished  it  might  never  be  my  lot  to  see  this  terrific 
and  hopeless  malady  ;  and  I  hoped,  that  if  any  thing  unfortunate  hap- 
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pened  in  the  present  instance,  I  might  be  spared  the  pain  of  witness- 
ing it. 

In  this  manner  the  three  months  passed  away,  and  every  day  brought 
fresh  hope  that  no  bad  consequence  would  ensue.  One  morning,  as  I 
was  returning  through  the  barrack  square,  after  my  usual  visit  to  the 
regimental  hospital,  the  regiment  being  in  the  field  and  the  barracks 
empty,  I  saw  the  Quarter-master  hurrying  towards  me  with  a  look  of 
the  most  serious  concern.  "  Oh,  Doctor  !"  said  he,  "  Amphlett  is  just 
come,  and  he  is  mad."  It  was  like  a  thunderbolt.  44  He  is  in  my 
room,"  continued  he,  "  will  you  come  up  with  me  and  see  him  ?"  I 
went  with  him  instantly.  The  poor  fellow  stood  in  the  room,  and 
came  forward  to  receive  us ;  but  how  altered  his  appearance,  how  ter- 
ror-stricken, how  like  the  aspect  of  death.  "  Ah,  Amphlett !"  and 
his  cold  clammy  hand  met  mine.  "  Oh,  Ridgway,"  said  he  pitifully, 
"  I  am  mad  ;  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  I  am  not  better  than  other 
people,  and  I  must  prepare  to  die." — 44  I  hope  not,"  said  I ;  and  I  at- 
tempted to  encourage  him,  but  my  heart  was  sick.  The  breakfast 
things  were  still  on  the  table ;  "  See,"  said  he,  and  he  took  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  tea  into  his  hand,  and  made  an  effort  to  approach  it  to  his  lips ; 
but  it  was  in  vain.  "  I  cannot,"  said  he ;  convulsions  choaked  him, 
and  he  put  it  away  from  his  mouth  with  haste.  It  was  but  too  evi- 
dent :  I  felt  oppressed  and  deeply  concerned,  but  I  made  an  effort  to 
compose  and  console  him  ;  we  sat  down,  and  he  gave  me  the  following 
account  of  himself  during  his  absence. 

"  My  wounds  soon  healed  after  I  got  home,  and  I  was  very  happy ; 
but  I  frequently  thought  of  the  regiment,  and  of  all  that  haa  happen- 
ed ;  and  as  I  had  heard  nothing  from  them,  I  feared  they  were  all 
dead  that  had  been  bitten  ;  I  however  continued  well  and  strong,  and 
as  my  leave  of  absenee  was  about  to  expire,  I  prepared  to  join  the 
regiment. 

"  By  the  sides  of  a  straight  gravel  walk,  in  my  father's  garden,  there 
were  two  rows  of  young  willow-trees,  to  which,  thinking  them  parti- 
cularly stiff  and  ugly,  and  as  they  interfered  with  the  prospect,  I  had 
taken  a  great  dislike,  and  wished  to  see  them  removed  before  I  went 
away  ;  so  I  spoke  to  my  father,  and  requested  that  he  would  give  me 
leave  to  have  it  done.  "  My  dear,"  said  he  smiling,  "  I  don't  know 
what  your  Mother  would  say  were  I  to  do  such  a  thing,  but  if  you 
choose  to  have  it  done  yourself,  I  am  sure  she  would  say  nothing  to 
you."  Upon  this  I  resolved  on  the  immediate  destruction  of  these 
trees ;  and  taking  mv  brother,  and  collecting  the  servants  of  the  house, 
we  set  to  work.  1;he  job  was  tougher  than  we  expected.  I  exerted 
myself  a  good  deal,  until  I  was  tired,  and  fell  into  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion ;  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  the  trees  which  had  so 
long  annoyed  me  level  with  the  ground. 

**  The  next  dav,  my  arm  was  stiff  and  painful,  and  the  wounds  were 
inflamed.  The  village  apothecary  ordered  cold  cloths  to  be  applied  :  the 
day  after,  my  arm  was  something  easier ;  and  there  being  no  military 
medical  officer  nearer  than  the  head-quarters  of  the  district,  whose 
certificate  was  necessary  to  account  for  my  absence,  I  was  obliged 
to  set  off  to  join  the  regiment. 

"  I  arrived  at  Birmingham  in  the  evening,  to  set  off  by  the  coach 
for  Holyhead  the  next  morning.  I  took  tea  at  the  inn  and  enjoyed  it. 
I  had  scarcely  got  into  bed,  when  I  felt  a  slight  shivering,  but  it  soon 
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went  off,  and  I  slept  well  and  comfortably.  In  the  morning,  before 
setting  off,  I  took  breakfast.  The  tea  tasted  most  disagreeably.  I 
called  the  waiter,  scolded  him  for  having  given  me  such  bad  tea,  and 
requested  he  would  let  me  have  the  same  that  he  had  given  me  the 
evening  before.  The  waiter  assured  me  it  was  the  very  name  tea.  I 
was  not  satisfied,  however,  but  had  another  teapot,  and  made  more  tea ; 
it  was  still  the  same  ;  I  was  disgusted  with  it,  and  left  it.  We  dined 
at  Shrewsbury;  the  dinner  consisted  of  some  excellent  salmon,  and  a 
fine  roast  leg  of  mutton,  of  both  which  I  am  exceedingly  fond,  and  I 
ate  heartily  ;  I  afterwards  called  for  a  glass  of  porter,  and  putting  it 
to  my  mouth  to  drink,  I  spurted  it  out  again,  all  over  the  dinner  table, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  company,  and  my  great  vexation  and  shame. 
We  travelled  all  night,  and  about  break  of  day,  a  gentleman,  looking 
out  of  the  window  of  the  coach,  exclaimed,  "  Dear!  now  beautiful  that 
lake  is  !"  It  was  one  of  the  mountain  lakes  of  North  Wales.  I  raised 
my  head  to  look  also.  The  light  just  trembled  on  the  water,  which 
was  shaken  by  a  slight  breeze ;  I  shuddered  with  horror,  and  withdrew 
my  eves  from  the  painful  sight.  Arriving  at  the  inn  at  Holyhead,  I 
asked  for  water  to  wash,  and  was  shown  into  a  bed-room,  at  the  top  of 
a  small  flight  of  stairs.  I  poured  out  the  water  into  the  basin,  but 
could  not  wash  in  it,  for  the  attempt  to  raise  the  water  in  my  hands, 
almost  took  away  my  breath.  I  then  took  a  towel,  and  turning  my 
head  away,  I  dipped  it  into  the  water,  cautiously  wrapped  it  round  my 
hand,  and  tried  to  wipe  my  face  with  it,  which  threw  me  into  sued 
violent  agitation,  that  I  had  nearly  fallen  backwards  down  the  stairs 
behind  me.  On  board  the  packet  I  was  much  disturbed  by  the  sound 
of  the  water  as  the  waves  dashed  against  its  sides,  and  when  I  got  into 
the  boat  to  come  on  shore,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  bear  it, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  lie  down,  and  have  myself  covered  by  a  boat- 
cloak,  to  prevent  my  seeing  the  >vater.  I  was  put  into  a  hackney- 
coach  at  the  landing-place,  and  have  but  just  arrived." 

On  reaching  the  barracks,  he  had  found  them,  in  the  absence  of  the 
regiment,  desolate  and  empty,  but  was  received  by  the  Quarter-master, 
Mr.  Surtees,  who  took  him  to  his  own  room,  and  treated  him  with  affec- 
tionate kindness.  Having  finished  this  distinct  account  of  himself, 
and  made  some  observations  on  the  rapacity  of  the  coachman,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  his  helpless  situation,  had  charged  him  four  times 
as  much  as  his  fare,  he  earnestly  addressed  me  thus ;  "My  father 
gave  me,  at  parting,  a  five  pound  note,  and  desired  that  if  anything 

happened  to  me,  I  should  send  for  Mr.  a  medical  practitioner 

living  in  Dublin.  This  was  apparently  intended  as  an  apologetic  de- 
claration of  his  wish  to  me,  who,  as  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  he 
perhaps  fancied  had  some  control  over  him  in  this  respect :  but  I  as- 
sured him  I  would  myself  go  to  this  person,  inform  him  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  request  his  attendance  ;  which  I  did  immediately. 

On  my  return  I  found  Amphlett  in  one  of  the  officers'  barrack-rooms, 
and  the  regiment  being  now  returned  from  the  field,  he  was  surrounded 
by  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was  freely  conversing  and  laughing ;  and 
forgetting  his  miseries  in  the  happiness  of  meeting  those,  amongst  the 
rest,  whom  he  thought  he  should  never  see  again. 

The  arrival  of  a  carriage  at  the  barrack-door,  soon  announced  the ^  ap- 
pearance of  the  medical  practitioner.    Being  ushered  in,  he  examined 
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Amphlett  by  trying  him  with  a  teaspoonful  of  water,  and  looking  into 
his  throat.  He  then  retired  with  me  to  the  landing-place  outside  the 
door.  *'  It  is  certainly  hydrophobia,  and  he  must  die,"  said  he  ;  "  but 
jrou  may  bleed  him  to  fainting,  that  seems  to  be  the  only  chance  for 
him,"  and  then  returned  into  the  room.  In  the  mean  time  Dr.  Macabe, 
the  assistant-surgeon  of  the  regiment,  had  examined  the  throat,  and 
informed  Amphlett  that  he  observed  some  appearances  of  ulceration 
there,  and  had  encouraged  him  with  the  belief  that  this  was  the  whole 
extent  of  his  complaint.  So  when  we  entered,  his  eye  was  lighted  up 
with  cheerful  hope,  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  played  over  his  good- 
humoured  countenance. — u  Oh,  Sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the  practi- 
tioner, "  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  so  much  trouble  ;  I  have  been 
very  foolish  in  thinking  myself  mad,  and  rind  it  is  only  a  sore  throat, 
after  all,  that  has  prevented  me  from  drinking ;"  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting a  bank-note,  which  the  practitioner  received,  and  then  instantly 
retired. 

When  the  medical  practitioner  was  gone,  I  requested  Dr.  Macabe  * 
to  proceed  in  compliance  with  his  directions,  while  I  stood  by  to  ob- 
serve the  effects.  The  blood  flowed  freely  into  a  large  wash-hand 
basin,  and  being  a  vigorous,  powerful  young  man,  he  lost  a  considerable 

Suantity  before  any  effect  was  produced.  After  some  time,  however, 
e  began  to  gasp  convulsively,  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  I  became 
alarmed,  and  without  extending  it  to  produce  fainting,  the  flow  of 
blood  was  stopped.  In  a  short  time  he  recovered  to  nearly  his  former 
state,  and  was  sufficiently  composed.  A  lodging  was  procured  for  him 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  barrack,  and  he  was  removed  to  it  in  the 
afternoon.  Towards  evening  he  became  rapidly  worse,  and  I  waited 
on  the  medical  practitioner  for  his  farther  instructions.  He  was  sit- 
ting with  another  practitioner,  with  whom  he  consulted  on  the  means 
to  be  employed.  After  speaking  of  blood-letting  to  great  extent,  as 
asserted  to  have  been  practised  with  success  in  India,  and  some  other 
observations,  his  friend  mentioned  immersion  in  cold  water.  "  Oh," 
said  the  first,  "  I  have  tried  that  without  success,  and  I  once  plunged 
a  lad  into  cold  water,  over  head  and  ears,  until  he  was  nearly  drowned, 
without  any  effect  on  the  hydrophobia."  They  seemed  to  agree  that 
the  affair  was  hopeless,  and  that  this  being  the*  fourth  day,  the  utmost 
limits  to  which  this  terrible  disease  is  known  to  extend,  he  would  in 
all  probability  die  before  the  morrow.  Sadly  then  did  I  return  to  his 
lodgings,  where  the  poor  fellow  was  in  bed,  and  at  the  instant  quiet, 
although  he  was  at  intervals  agitated  by  paroxysms  of  violent  convul- 
sion. I  gently  drew  back  the  curtain.  "  Oh!"  said  he,  shuddering 
and  speaking  impatiently,  "  I  cannot  bear  the  wind  to  blow  upon  me 
so ;  shut  me  up,  shut  me  up  directly,"  and  he  endeavoured  to  cover 
himself  from  it  with  the  bed-clothes.  There  appeared  to  be  not  a 
breath  of  air  in  the  room,  except  what  was  occasioned  by  the  slight 
movement  of  the  curtains,  but  that  was  insufferable.    I  took  his  hand ; 


•  Dr.  Macabe  died  lately  at  Belfast.  He  hail  left  the  army,  the  arrangements  of 
which  were  not  suited  to  him,  and  became  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Infirmary  there. 
He  was  an  accomplished  physician  and  gentleman,  and  it  is  but  a  just  tribute  from  his 
brother  officer  and  friend  to  say,  that  he  was  admired,  and  is  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
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his  pulse  was  like  the  finest  silken  thread,  and  very  frequent,  beating 
170  pulsations  in  a  minute;  he  was  perfectly  sensible,  and  after  a  few 
more  words,  I  closed  the  curtains  quietly  around  him.  I  directed  that 
he  should  swallow  a  grain  of  opium,  to  be  repeated  if  required  ;  and  it 
was  agreed  by  Dr.  Macabe  and  myself,  that  we  should  uTitch  over  him 
alternately  through  the  night.  Dr.  Macabe  took  the  first  watch,  and 
before  it  was  passed,  he  heard  him  utter  distinctly  a  devout  prayer, 
and  soqn  after  found  that  he  had  quietly  breathed  his  last. 

Thus  died  this  amiable  young  man,  who  -was  much  beloved  and 
regretted.  His  military  funeral  was  long  and  mournful.  He  was 
interred  in  St.  Mary's  Church-yard,  and  a  tablet  is  now  to  be  seen, 
placed  there,  to  his  memory,  by"  the  officers  of  the  regiment.* 


AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  HYDROPHOBIA,  AND  THE  BITB  OK 

VENOMOUS  REPTILES, 

NEWLY    DISCOVERED  IN   THE   WESTERN  WORLD. 
COMMUNICATED  BY  SIR  ROBERT  KER   PORTER  AND  MAJ.-OEN.  STEWART. 

Thb  real  existence  of  such  an  antidote,  drawn  from  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  indigenous  to  the  New  World,  has  been  made  known  to  our  na- 
turalists in  England,  during  last  year,  by  two  travelled  military  men, 
whose  observations  in  foreign  countries  have,  more  than  once,  been 
found  highly  valuable  to  their  own. 

The  first  accounts  of  this  plant  which  readied  England,  were  from 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  who  sent  them  in  the  month  of  June  1828, 
from  South  America  to  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  accom- 
panying his  details  of  its  virtues  with  a  packet  of  seeds  for  the  Society's 
experiment,  in  a  British  culture.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
month  (July),  he  transmitted  the  like  information,  with  packets  of 
seeds,  to  his  brother,  Dr.  Porter,  at  Bristol ;  and  to  Mr.  Loddige,  the 
Horticulturist  ut  Hackney.  In  the  account  these  gentlemen  received, 
Sir  Ker  Porter  mentions  that  the  plant  is  called  the  Gttaco,  by  the 
South  Americans ;  and  adds,  that  though  its  virtues  have  been  long 
exercised  by  the  wild  natives,  it  is  only  lately  that  they  have  been 
brought  into  practical  notice  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Success,  however,  seems  to  have  always  followed  the  trial. 

On  the  26th  of  Nov.  in  the  same  year,  (1828,)  Gen.  Stewart,  Go- 
vernor of  St.  Lucia,  imparted  his  knowledge  of  a  West  Indiau  plant  of 


•  We  may  observe  tbat  the  number  of  remedies  proposed  for  the  cure  of  hydropho- 
bia, and  the  difference  of  estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  may  arise  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  accession  of  tin;  disease  ;  for  it  has  been  calculated  ih;it  of  sixteen  persons 
bitten  by  dogs,  and  on  whom  no  remedy  whatever  ha*  been  employed,  not  more  than 
one  will  be  affected  by  the  disease,  while  of  those  bitten  by  cats  the  proportion  is  said 
to  be  very  different,  being  that  of  one  in  three.  It  ha*  been  asserted  by  some  physicians 
in  Germany,  that  those  dog*  which  are  affected  spontaneously  with  hydrophobia,  are 
alone  capable  of  communicating:  it  to  man,  and  not  those  dojrs  which  have  been  bitten 
by  others.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  a  mad  dot:  as- 
sumes a  peculiar  character,  and  retains  it  for  a  great  length  of  time.  This  was  the  cast 
with  one  of  the  officers  bitten,  on  whom,  however,  no  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  follow, 
ed — Kn. 
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a  similar  important  character,  to  the  Medico- Botanical  Society  in  Eng- 
land, describing  its  growth  and  qualities  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
had  been  proved  to  be  a  complete  antidote  to  the  bite  of  venomous 
serpents,  and  he  promised  to  furnish  specimens  of  it.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  West  Indian  specimens,  with  the  anticipated 
produce  of  the  South  American  seeds  sent  last  summer  to  our  horticul- 
turists, and  to  see  in  what  these  two  plants  may  vary  from  each  other, 
when  their  prime  virtue  is  the  same ;  or,  we  may  probably  find  that 
both  these  sanative  gifts  from  our  two  countrymen,  will  turn  out  to  be 
different  specimens  of  the  same  nascent  plant,  the  West  Indian, 
perhaps,  having  been  brought  by  early  settlers  from  South  America. 

Whatever  ills  that  younger  half  of  the  world  may  have  received 
from  its  elder,  our  moiety  and  its  Spanish  tyrants,  when  we  recollect 
the  many  valuable  specifics,  before  unknown  to  medicine,  which  it  has 
bestowed1  on  Europe,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that 
it  has  returned  "  good  for  evil ;"  and,  as  one  more  imparted  benefit, 
shall  proceed  to  describe  the  reported  virtues  of  the  South  American 
Guaco. 

Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  knowledge  of  the  plant  appears  to  have  been 
first  derived  from  a  European  settler,  greatly  respected  in  the 
country  for  pobity  and  sound  judgment ;  therefore  his  evidence  may 
be  safely  relied  on  ;  and  according  to  his  representation,  when  he  un- 
folded its  virtues  to  our  traveller,  "  the  guaco  is  a  specific  against 
the  destructive  effects  produced  by  the  bite  of  venomous  snakes  of 
every  description,  and  in  like  manner,  it  cures  the  sting  of  the  black 
scorpion,  ana  that  of  all  other  dangerous  reptiles.  Applied  immediately 
on  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  internally  and  externally,  and  continued  for 
forty  days,  it  effectually  prevents  the  hydrophobia.  And  (of  a  lesser 
evil)  he  had  seen  it  restore  to  activity,  persons  who  had  been  unable  to 
stand  or  walk  for  years  from  excessive  rheumatism." 

The  letter  which  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  sent  to  the  horticulturists  with 
his  present  of  the  seeds,  also  describes,  that  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  plant  are  expressed  from  the  fresh  leaves,  and  that  the  liquid  thus 
procured  is  taken  inwardly,  according  to  the  prescribed  dose,  for  most 
of  the  disorders  to  which  its  efficacy  is  applied,  while  another  portion 
of  the  same  juice  is  employed  externally  on  the  afflicted  parts  ;  rubbing 
for  rheumatism,  and  inoculation  when  poison  is  to  be  antidoted.  A 
native  servant  of  Sir  Robert's  cured  a  dog  that  was  bitten  by  a  venom- 
ous snake,  by  giving  the  animal  a  couple  of  table-spoon  fulls  of  the 
juice,  and  inoculating  it  on  the  legs  with  the  same  very  freely.  But 
the  account  he  repeats,  as  the  testimony  of  Air.  Mutis,  the  celebrated 
naturalist  of  Bogota,  to  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  gives  most  surprising 
anecdotes  of  its  effects,  one  of  which  we  snail  extract  from  the  docu- 
ment we  have  seen. 

"  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Mutis,  having  acquired  the  knowledge  of  its  use  from 
the  negroes,  (who  learned  it  from  the  Indian  natives,)  communicated  the  disco- 
very to  some  of  his  friends,  on  a  visit  with  him  at  his  house  in  Mariquita.  Cu- 
rious to  be  themselves  witness  of  a  proof  of  such  efficacy,  he  sent  for  one  of  the 
negroes  acquainted  with  its  power,  who  came,  bringiug  with  him  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  serpents  of  the  country.  The  Corregidor  Vorgas,  who  was  his 
guest,  seeing  the  negro  take  the  serpent  out  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had 
brought  it,  and  move  it  about  with  his  hands  in  every  direction,  without  fear,  or 
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the  creature  showing  any  inclination  to  injure  him,  began  to  suspect  some  trick, 
and  that  its  poisonous  teeth  were  extracted.  lie  instantly  spoke  his  suspicion, 
but  the  sight  of  the  serpent's  mouth,  which  was  submitted  to  his  examination, 
assured  him  the  instruments  of  mischief  were  still  there,  and  he  no  longer  doubt- 
ed the  virtue  of  the  giiaco,  to  the  use  of  which  the  innoxious  demeanour  of  the 
creature  was  attributed.  He  instantly  expressed  a  wish  to  submit  himself  to 
the  inoculation  of  its  juice,  by  which  the  negro  had  rendered  himself  invulner- 
able to  the  serpent.  It  was  done,  and  his  example  was  quickly  followed  by  se- 
veral others  of  Mr.  Mutis's  guests.  The  newly  initiated,  successively  took  the 
reptile  by  turns  in  their  hands,  pressing  it  hard,  and  giving  it  many  severe 
gripes,  to  see  if  they  could  irritate  its  present  seemingly  charmed  quiet,  to  some 
angry  motions.  At  last  it  bit  Mr.  Mutis,  even  till  the  blood  came;  every  body 
was  in  consternation,  excepting  the  negro  :  he  rubbed  the  bitten  place  with  the 
leaves  of  the  guaco,  and  Mr.  Mutis  remained  unharmed. 

*«  When  it  is  wished  to  fortify  any  person  against  the  bite  of  serpents,  and  so 
to  acquire  the  faculty  of  carrying  them  about  with  impunity,  the  Indians  and 
Negroes  proceed  in  the  following  manner :  they  make  six  incisions,  two  in  the 
liands,  two  in  the  feet,  and  one  at  each  side  of  the  breast.  Having  expressed 
the  juice  from  the  leaves  of  the  guaco,  they  nour  it  into  the  incisions,  but  before 
this  part  of  the  operation,  two  spoonfulls  of  the  juice  are  given  to  be  drank  by 
the  person  to  be  initiated.  He  is  told  at  the  time,  that  he  must  take  a  similar 
dose  for  five  or  six  successive  days  in  every  month.  If  he  should  neglect  this 
part  of  the  process,  tlie  virtue  of  the  first  inoculation  would  cease,  and  it  must 
be  renewed.  Formerly  the  custom  was,  merely  to  carry  about  the  person  some 
leaves  of  the  plant,  when  a  man  went  into  places  infested  by  serpents,  to  pre- 
vent them  approaching ;  for  the  odour  emitted  from  the  Guaco  threw  the  crea- 
tures within  its  influence  into  a  sort  of  dreamy  gentleness,  nearby  amounting 
to  stupor. 

"  1  he  Guaco  forms  a  new  species  of  plant,  but  something  resembling  the  Ca- 
ealia  lMur\foliay  and  Cardifolia  of  Linrueus.  It  stands  erect,  with  a  stem  of 
a  cylindrical  shape;  it  does  not  produce  fruit,  but  besides  its  sanative  seeds, 
(which  are  of  a  heart  form,)  it  throws  out  beautiful  yellow  flowers.  Mr.  Mutis 
cultivated  it  at  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bogota,  with  his  own 
hands,  esteeming  it  as  the  most  valuable  plant  iu  his  possession,  because  of  the 
power  it  gave  him  to  protect  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  the 
districts  around,  eminently  dangerous,  by  reason  of  the  swarms  of  venomous 
serpents." 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  mentions,  that  it  grows  spontaneously,  and 
in  great  abundance,  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers  of  that  division  of  South 
America  which  is  called  Caracas,  and  there  it  is  used,  not  only  as  an 
antidote  against  poisonous  reptiles,  but,  as  we  have  noticed  before,  to  cure 
inveterate  rheumatism,  and  also  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 
Should  our  horticulturists  succeed  iu  producing  the  plant  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  seeds  sent,  and,  on  experiment,  without  any  loss  of  its 
trans-atluntic  virtues,  we  must  consider  it  a  more  valuable  importation 
than  either  silver  or  gold  ;  for  we  understand  the  juice  may  be  pre- 
served in  bottles,  and  so  be  portable  for  travellers,  when  likely  to  visit 
countries  infested  by  venomous  reptiles;  and  if  it  prove  a  remedy 
against  hydrophobia,  that  alone  would  make  it  highly  worthy  the  most 
careful  culture  in  our  British  botanical  gardens. 

The  late  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  Governor  of  Trinidad,  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  botanical  interests  of  our  country,  by  the  transmission 
of  many  valuable  plants  from  South  America  and  the  Islands.  He 
sent  his  own  botanist  to  the  Caracas,  to  bring  away  specimens  of  the 
milk-tree,  which  Baron  Humboldt  describes  as  being  to  be  found  in  the 
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Silla  mountain  ;  but  Sir  Ralph  failed  in  discovering  any,  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Ker  Porter  has  since  made  a  very  diligent  search  on  the  same 
tract,  but  with  no  better  success ;  however,  he  says,  it  may  be  seen 
beyond  Valencia,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  any  young  plants, 
and  even  should  they  be  got,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  transport 
them  to  Europe  in  a  serviceable  state.  We  trust  the  seeds  of  the 
Gvaco  will  turn  to  a  better  account. 

Z. 


■ 
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HY   AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

Morn  saw  them  full  of  valour  met, 
When  the  warrior -note  to  anna  was  calling  , 

Eut  ere  Athena'*  sun  had  set, 
The  bravest  of  her  youth  were  falling  ! 

The  6th  of  May,  1827,  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Modern  Greece,  the  largest  army,  since  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
volution, having  been  on  that  day  defeated  with  great  loss,  in  the  fruit- 
less effort  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  the  Acropolis,  who  were  labouring 
under  the  most  horrid  privations. 

On  the  previous  evening,  about  six  o'clock,  a  part  of  our  army,  con- 
sisting of  Athenians,  Candiots,  Cranidiots,  Hydriots,  Suliots,  &c. 
amounting  to  about  3200,  left  our  position  of  the  Phalerum,  to  embark 
on  board  the  Greek  vessels  of  war,  then  lying  off  the  port  of  Athens, 
Phalerum,  Munychia,  and  Pireus.  The  character  of  Gen.  Church,  their 
commander-in-chief,  has,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  been  much  dis- 
cussed, more  especially  by  our  officers  garrisoned  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  other  British  ports  in  the  Mediterranean ;  on  a  more  deliberate 
view  of  the  question,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Gene- 
ral was  not  commanding  an  army  of  disciplined  troops,  and  that  the 
force  of  circumstances  was  such  as  to  prevent  the  execution  of  plans 
he  had  previously  suggested.  The  Greek  chieftains  would  only  act 
under  circumstances  peculiar  to  their  mode  of  warfare,  consequently 
Gen.  Church  conceived  it  better  to  accede  to  their  demands,  rather 
than  give  room  for  dissension  among  them,  and  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  have  been  the  case,  had  he  declared  to  the  contrary.  Their 
plan  was  thus : — The  attacking  army  was  to  embark  and  effect  an  im- 
mediate landing  on  the  sea-shore,  about  two  miles  from  the  Acropolis, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  night,  proceed  by  a  forced  march  to  that  fortress 
without  (as  was  anticipated)  discovery  from  the  Turks,  until  they 
should  arrive  at  a  hill  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  dedicated 
to  Bacchus,  now  commonly  called  the  Philo-papas ;  here  the  Turks  had 
a  mortar-battery  commanding  the  Acropolis :  in  the  event  of  resist- 
ance being  offered  from  them,  the  army  of  Karaiskaki,  under  the  <Greek 
Gen.  Tzaveilas,  amounting  to  JOQO  men,  was  to  advance,  thereby 
causing  a  diversion  favourable  to  our  attacking  army  under  the  gene- 
rucl-in-chief,  with  the  probable  result  of  forming  a  junction.  This  plan 
was  admirable  in  theory,  with  efficient  means  for  its  execution,  had 
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these  been  attended  to ;  whether  such  was  the  case,  the  sequel  will 
explain. 

The  destined  troops  effected  a  landing,  but  instead  of  continuing 
their  march,  ridiculously  lost  time  in  forming  tambouris,  wherein  to 
intrench  themselves.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  morning  found 
them  about  half-way,  in  the  centre  of  a  plain  eminently  adapted  for 
the  operation  of  cavalry  ;  (it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Greek  army 
was  wholly  composed  of  infantry :)  this  was  soon  discovered  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  Pacha  Kioutahi,  having  received  a  reinforcement 
of  2000  cavalry  from  Omer  Vrioni,  Pacha  of  Negropont,  immediately 
ordered  them  to  advance  to  a  position  in  rear  of  a  hill  between  the  gar- 
rison and  the  Greek  army.  The  Greeks  formed,  as  it  were,  three  irre- 
gular columns,  the  first  was  composed  of  the  Suliots,  the  regulars,  Can- 
diots,  &c.  After  forming  a  reserve  of  1000  cavalry,  Kioutahi  ordered 
the  remainder  to  attack  from  the  rear  of  the  hill ;  they  charged  with 
the  greatest  impetuosity,  and  not  without  some  appearance  of  tact. 
The  Suliots  and  Candiots  were  destroyed  almost  to  a  man,  and  the  re- 
gulars, under  the  Captain  Inglese,  after  defending  themselves  with 
great  obstinacy,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  and  fell  nobly  defending  their  posts  to  the  last.  At  this  event- 
ful moment  a  general  panic  throughout  our  army  was  but  too  visible, 
immediate  flight  was  the  consequence,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry,  includ- 
ing 400  Delhis,  commenced  a  terrific  slaughter,  the  fugitives  having 
already  abandoned  their  tambouris,  lost  six  field-pieces,  and  all  their 
intrenching  instruments.  The  General,  (Church,)  after  ineffectually 
endeavouring  to  rally  his  troops,  made  for  the  sea-shore,  accompanied 
by  Lord  Cochrane  and  their  officers,  and  who,  amid  alarming  cries,  an- 
swering to  "  sauve  qui  petil,"  contrived  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
embark  on  board  the  vessels,  after  wading  through  the  cooling  domain 
of  Neptune  up  to  their  necks,  having  been  closely  pursued  by  the 
victorious  Turks,  regardless  of  the  cannon  from  the  Greek  fleet  playing 
upon  them.  Such  is  the  account  of  this  disastrous  affair.  Of  the  regu- 
lars, among  whom  were  twenty-nine  Phil-hellcnes,  their  commander 
Inglese  was  killed  ;  and  only  twenty-six  of  the  260  returned  from  the 
field,  and  but  four  Phil-hellenes.  The  traitor  and  coward  Vasso  was 
the  first  among  the  flying,  and,  unfortunately  for  Greece,  saved  himself: 
thrice  he  lias  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions the  brave  Bourbachi  fell  a  victim  to  this  man's  cowardice  and 
treachery :  still  (can  it  be  believed  ?)  the  President  of  Greece,  I  find,  has 
again  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  his  countrymen  !  from  whnt  eause 
I  know  not :  the  effect  may  be  anticipated  without  much  conjecture. 

The  loss  of  this  battle  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes :  the  folly  of 
the  Greeks  forming  tambouris  and  entrenching  themselves  in  a  plain  so 
advantageous  to  the  operations  of  cavalry  ;  and  secondly,  the  non- 
advance  of  the  7000  men  posted  to  the  rear  and  left  flank  of  the  enemy. 
Their  General,  instead  of  causing  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  attack- 
ing army,  was  smoking  his  pipe  and  taking  his  coffee,  with  most  per- 
fect indifference,  and  engaged  in  conversation  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
important  duty  entrusted  to  him.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  on  this  oc- 
casion is  estimated  at  about  2000  killed  and  wounded,  while  that  of  the 
Turks  was  about  (K>  cavalry.     The  enemy  are  certainly  deserving  of  the 
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greatest  encomium  ;  they  advanced  in  regular  order,  behaving  with 
the  most  undaunted  bravery  and  resolution,  and  after  indulging  in  the 
pleasures  arising  from  a  victorious  battle,  at  night  attacked  and  carried 
all  the  advance-posts  situated  at  the  foot  of  our  position  at  the  Pha- 
lerum.    About  eleven  o'clock  they  advanced,  under  an  irregular  fire  of 
musketry,  and,  as  we  supposed,  intoxicated.    Their  "  Alla's  "  reverbe- 
rated in  our  ears  like  death-knells  ;  never  can  I  forget  them !  The 
confusion,  however,  and  the  ludicrous  sortie  from  our  tent,  dissipated 
for  a  time  the  terrors  of  Greek  warfare  :  some  of  our  party  were  in- 
dulging in  a  sound  sleep,  when  an  alarming  and  highly  sonorous  voice 
exclaimed,  "For  the  sake  of  Jasus  and  yourselves,  awake!  arise! 
or  be  for  ever  fallen  !"    This  eloquent  appeal  from  "a  friend  in  need," 
produced,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  striking  effect.    Imtanlcr  up  rose  our 
heroes  of  the  Cross,  like  Mars  from  his  couch  of  rest,  almost  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  and  in  no  small  degree  alarmed  by  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
a  summons  to  the  field.  During  the  confusion,  some  ludicrous  incidents 
occurred.    A  respectable,  and  no  less  skilful,  son  of  Galen,  who,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  had  coiled  himself  in  the  intricacies  of  a  blan- 
ket, came  with  an  irresistible  impulse  against  the  seat  of  honour  ap- 
pertaining to  a  gallant  son  of  Albion ;  he  being  at  the  moment  off 
guard,  met  with  a  most  inelegant  somerset,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  more  opposition  from  friend  than  foe."    The  second  presentation  was 
a  worthy  gentleman,  whose  eyes  bore  ample  testimony  to  his  heart's 
excitement,  and  who,  on  making  a  desperate  sortie,  went  off  in  some- 
what an  irregular  trot,  without  shoes,  performing  penance  over  sundry 
rocky  projections  in  his  path,  but  stopped  short  to  reflect  on  the  peculi- 
arity of  his  situation,  and  the  folly  of  nying  from  nothing,  or  what  could 
only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  imaginary  danger.   My  third  friend  lost 
his  wits,  and  apparently  his  voice,  from  repeated  exclamations  after  his 
faithful  and  devoted  Peter,  who  having  accompanied  his  master  through 
many  hair-breadth  'scapes,  the  latter  felt  desirous  that,  as  they  were  in 
somewhat  of  a  critical  situation,  the  said  Peter  should  still  adhere  to 
bis  former  principles  of  locomotion  with  his  master,  the  intellectual 
Doctor  Tripe.    This,  with  its  sequel  of  comic  adventure,  fortunately 
counterbalanced  the  effects  of  terror,  but  too  visibly  depicted  in  the 
countenances  of  the  flying,  and  afforded  a  fund  of  agreeable  humour  on 
individual  courage  in  the  field,  &c. ;  which  subject,  as  being  connected 
with  the  principles  of  physic  or  physical  strength,  was  ably  discussed 
and  'commented  upon  at  all  points  by  the  above-mentioned  Doctor 
Tripe  ;  who,  in  the  most  important  part  of  his  argumeut,  finding  that 
his  colleagues  were  hushed  to  sleep  by  his  fascinating  voice,  once  more 
folded  himself  in  his  capote,  and  dreamed  of,  probably,  the  narrow  es- 
cape of  his  head 

"  From  decking  some  majestic  mosque's  high  steeple, 
As  a  sign-post  for  the  Sultan's  virtuous  people." 

H.  J.  B. 

March  7th,  1829. 
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HYDROGRAPHY. 
NO.  IV. 

TIIF.  WORKS  Or  THE  LATE  J.  M'CLUER,  LIEUT.  OF  THE   HO!l.  EAST  IVDIA 

COMPANY'S  BOMBAY  MARINE. 

WniLST  engaged  in  considering  the  Hydrography  of  the  Eastern  world,  the 
field  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  labours,  ere  we  take  our  leave  of  it  for  the  present, 
those  of  Lieut.  M'Cluer  claim  our  consideration.  The  general  accuracy  with 
which  he  surveyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  coast  of  India  has  entitled  his 
charts  to  a  place  among  the  standard  works  of  this  description  at  the  present 
time,  which  will  be  considered  more  creditable  to  his  zeal  and  abilities,  when  it 
is  known  that  he  was  self-taught  in  this  useful  branch  of  science.  His  first 
essay  in  surveying  was  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  year  1785.  The  inaccuracies 
of  the  existing  charts  of  this  sea,  and  the  deficiency  of  all  authentic  information 
relating  to  it,  attracted  his  attention  whilst  employed  there  in  the  Company's 
service^  and  he  determined,  with  the  limited  means  he  possessed,  to  make  up  the 
defects,  and  to  rescue  from  darkneGs  the  navigation  of  coasts  frequented  in  the 
remotest  ages  of  antiquity.  It  was  enough  for  those  ships,  which  visited  the 
Persian  Gulf  for  purposes  of  trade,  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  attacks  of 
pirates,  the  avowed  euemies  of  all  advancement  in  civilization.  These  were  for- 
midable impediments  to  the  peaceful  operations  of  surveying,  and  with  the  infant 
state  of  the  art,  sufficiently  account  for  this  sea  being  so  little  known. 

The  length  of  time  which  a  minute  examination  of  the  coast  would  have  re- 
quired was  too  great,  and  the  obstacles  which  opposed  it  too  formidable,  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  adopted ;  and  as  correct  positions  of  the  principal  projecting 
points,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  lying  in  the  track  of  vessels,  were  most  essential  to 
the  security  of  navigation,  Lieut.  M'Cluer  adopted  this  method  in  his  survey.  He 
corrected  the  best  charts  he  could  get,  by  means  of  careful  observations,  ana  made 
surveys  of  those  harbours  of  which  we  were  ill-informed.  His  survey  of  the 
North  coast  is  contained  in  two  sheets  :  that  which  includes  the  Eastern  and  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  Gulf,  is  unfortunately  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  other, 
and  rather  too  limited  for  navigation.  Such  as  it  is,  the  accuracy  of  the  princi- 
pal points  rendered  it  superior  to  any  other  extant,  and  it  has  since  remained 
the  only  one  in  general  use.  It  includes  the  coast  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
to  Verdistan,  an  extent  of  about  300  miles.  The  interior  sheet  contains  the  re- 
mainder of  the  coast,  with  the  principal  channel  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  up  as 
Bussorab,  distant  about  30  leagues  from  the  sea.  This  place,  being  the  grand 
seat  of  commerce  and  communication  between  India  and  the  Turkish  domi- 
aions,  besides  possessing  an  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  was 
much  frequented  by  their  ships  ;  and  on  comparing  the  various  charts  of  the 
river  with  each  other,  how  much  it  needed  a  correct  survey  is  too  evidenL 
Lieut.  M'Cluer  completed  his  survey  of  the  North  coast,  an  extent  of  about  500 
miles,  within  the  space  of  three  years.  In  the  course  of  his  progress,  he  made 
drawings  of  various  parts  of  the  coast  to  facilitate  the  navigation,  and  formed 
useful  directions  for  the  same  purpose,  which  latter  have  been  of  much  service 
to  Mr.  Horsburgh,  in  compiling  those  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  contained  in  his 
invaluable  East  India  Directory. 

Like  most  other  inland  seas,  the  Persian  Gulf  is  subject  to  sudden  and  severe 
gales  of  wind,  the  consequences  of  which  are  often  fatal  to  vessels  that  meet 
with  them.  During  three-fourths  of  the  year  a  drain  of  current  ruus  down  the 
Gulf,  and  when  vessels  are  caught  in  one  of  these  gales,  they  are  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  from  its  violence  under  the  lee  of  an  island,  to  avoid  drifting,  and  the 
risk  of  being  wrecked  on  the  South,  or  Arabian  coast.  The  prevailing  wind  is 
from  the  North-west,  which  renders  the  Arabian  coast  a  lee-sliore,  and  therefore  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  avoided.  In  consequence  of  this,  nothing  was  kuown 
concerning  the  navigation  of  this  coast,  until,  within  these  last  few  years,  some 
oriicers  of  the  Hombay  Marine  have  been  employed  in  surveying  it.  Thetr 
operations  have  already  extended  from  (  ape  Musseldom,  (i.e.  the  mountainous 
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promontory,)  the  Southern  point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  as  far  as  the  Katif, 
and  their  work  bears  the  appearance  of  that  attention  to  minuteness,  which  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  coast  so  much  demanded.  It  has  been  published  in 
four  large  sheets  by  Mr.  Horsburgh,  and  there  remains  about  120  miles  of  the 
coast,  between  Katif  and  the  Euphrates,  to  complete  the  whole  Arabian  shore. 
The  work  of  the  engraver,  displayed  in  these  charts,  will  uot  bear  such  close  ex- 
amination, as  that  of  the  surveyors.  The  same  officers  have  also  examined  the 
interior  part  of  the  north  shore,  which  was  surveyed  by  Lieut.  M'Cluer.  Their 
survey  of  this  is  published  in  a  separate  sheet,  and  whilst  it  bears  testimony  to 
their  abilities,  it  reflects  credit  on  those  of  Lieul.  M'Cluer,  and  the  small  diffe- 
rence which  exists  l>etween  them,  confirms  the  good  character  his  work  bears  in 
general. 

We  have  a  very  good  plan  of  the  little  port  of  Muscat,  ou  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
by  Lieut.  M'Cluer,  which  is  generally  considered  very  correct.  The  favourable 
situation  of  this  place  for  trade  between  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the 
safety  it  affords  to  shipping,  and  the  enterprising  character  of  its  people,  seem  to 
have  saved  it  from  that  obscurity  to  which  its  nati^ral  defects  had  otherwise  con- 
signed it.  The  fatality  of  this  place,  both  to  Europeans  and  natives,  occasioned 
by  the  noxious  effluvia  proceeding  from  an  adjacent  marsh,  with  the  sterility  of 
the  country  about  it,  are  only  compensated  by  the  above  advantages.  The  East 
India  Company  formerly  had  a  resident  here,  but  in  consequence  of  each  suc- 
cessively felling  a  victim  to  the  climate,  that  measure  has  been  long  ai;o  aban- 
doned. The  small  extent  of  the  harbour  has  occasioned  its  being  termed  a  cove, 
but  the  very  considerable  trade  carried  on  from  hence  to  China  and  Iudia,  as  well 
as  to  Bussorah,  and  the  various  ports  in  the  Gulf,  place  it  far  above  the  idea 
which  that  name  would  convey. 

The  criterion  by  which  the  above  works  should  be  considered,  is  that  of  their 
general  attention  to  correctness  ;  other  points  there  are  which  attract  and  please 
the  eye,  but  this  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  mariner,  and  has  alone 
distinguished  them  from  all  others  of  these  parts.  From  the  surveys  of  Lieut. 
M'Cluer,  together  with  those  of  Capt.  Wainright,  in  the  ChifTone,  the  lion. 
Capt.  J.  Maude,  iu  the  Favourite,  and  several  other  officers,  a  chart  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  was  compiled  and  published  by  the  Admiralty  iu  1820.  It  is  the  best 
general  chart  extant,  although  far  from  being  complete. 

Having  evinced  an  inclination  to  benefit  his  employers  by  such  valuable  ser- 
vice, Lieut.  M'Cluer  was  appointed,  in  1787,  by  the  East  Iudia  Company,  to 
survey  the  coasts  of  Guzurat  and  Ilindostan,  in  the  Arabian  Sea.  I  lis  means 
for  executing  these  orders,  although  very  limited,  were  more  ample  than  irTthe 
Persian  Gulf,  and  he  commenced  his  survey  at  Bombay.  From  this  point,  as 
a  central  position,  he  extended  his  operations  to  the  southward,  as  far  as  Cape 
Comorin,  the  souUiern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  the  northward,  in- 
cluding the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  He  has  left  us  very  good  surveys  of  the  harbours 
aad  mouths  of  die  rivers  in  this  line  of  coast,  which  he  completed  as  far  as  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  of  the  natives  would  permit.  This  work,  which  is  the 
best  he  performed  in  Hydrography,  embraces  the  coast,  from  the  parallel  of 
%X°  SO'  N.  to  about  8*  N.  and  including  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  occupies  an  extent 
of  a  thousand  miles.  The  coast  is  well  examined  by  soundings,  and  the  prin- 
cipal points  are  determined  cbrouometrically  east  and  west  from  Bombay.  The 
whole  is  contained  in  three  .sheets,  and  on  a  liberal  scale  for  navigation.  The 
northern  sheet  includes  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  and  die  coast  of  Hindostan  as  far 
south  as  the  parallel  of  19°  N.  The  middle  sheet  extends  from  thence  to  Car- 
war  Head,  in  about  15°  N.  lat. ;  and  the  southern  sheet  includes  the  remaining 
part  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin.  The  latter  of  these  has  received  some 
valuable  improvements  about  the  Laccadive  Islands  from  the  assistance  of  Capt. 
Heywood,  who  has  given  us  other  specimens  of  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  sci- 
ence of  Hydrography.  The  charts  are  accompanied  by  views  of  coasts,  which 
seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  method  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's,  and  to  which  Lieut. 
M'Cluer  has  paid  great  attention.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  such 
information  to  the  navigator,  when  given  with  judgment,  and  it  is  culpable  to 
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neglect  any  means  of  preserving  him  from  danger,  and  instructing  him  about 
coasts  with  which  he  may  possibly  be  totally  unacquainted. 

The  proper  method  of  making  the  passage  between  Bombay  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Red  Sea,  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  together  with  the  nature  of 
the  monsoons  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  met  with  that  attention  which  its  importance 
demanded.  This  passage  to  India  is  the  most  ancient  we  have  on  record. 
Long  before  the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  we  are  told  that  the  uniform  steadi- 
ness of  the  monsoon  in  this  sea,  answered  the  purpose  of  the  compass  to  the  in- 
*  habitants  in  these  parts,  who  fearlessly  ran  across  to  the  Malabar  coast,  in  their 
primitive  ships,  guided  by  its  direction,  and  returned  in  the  same  manner,  at 
particular  periods  of  the  year.  An  extensive  table  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  was 
drawn  up  and  published,  with  the  notes  which  Lieut.  M'Cluer  had  made  in  the 
course  ol  his  survey  on  the  nature  of  the  coast.  These  latter  appeared  in  their 
original  state,  and  contain  much  useful  information,  of  which  Mr.  Horsburgh 
has  availed  himself  in  his  directory.  He  was  now  called  away  to  another  ser- 
vice which  accounts  for  this  appearance  of  hastiness. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  the  East  India  Packet  Antelope,  on 
the  Pelew  Islands,  in  1788,  and  the  pleasing  description  of  the  natives  given  by 
Mr.  Keate,  together  with  the  fate  of  Prince  1j>  Boo,*  who  accompanied  the  crew 
of  the  vessel  to  England,  are  doubtless  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  our 
readers.  The  kind  hospitality  shown  by  the  natives  to  the  crew  of  this  vessel, 
while  they  remained  at  these  islands,  demanded  a  grateful  return,  and  Lieut 
M'Cluer,  was  selected  by  the  East  India  Company  to  conduct  an  expedition 
from  Bombay,  destined  to  carry  presents  to  the  cnief  of  the  islands,  and  to  in- 
form him  of  the  death  of  his  son.  Another  object  of  it  was  to  make  a  survev 
of  the  islands,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  a  harbour  could  not  be  founa* 
capable  of  affording  safety  and  refreshments  to  any  of  the  Company's  ships, 
which  might  be  disabled  by  stress  of  weather  in  their  voyage  by  the  Eastern 
passage  to  or  from  China.  That  such  might  be  the  case  was  very  desirable,  on 
account  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives  towards  the  English,  and  the 
convenient  situation  of  the  islands.  The  extensive  coral  reefe  which  surround 
them,  render  their  approach  so  dangerous  and  difficult  as  to  prevent  their  being 
much  frequented,  and  the  survey  which  Lieut.  M'Cluer  made  of  them  is  on  so 
limited  a  scale  as  to  be  of  scarcely  any  use  to  a  vessel  requiring  to  touch  there, 
Mr.  Horsburgh  observes  this  defect  in  his  directory,  and  with  the  scanty  infor- 
mation we  possess  of  them,  enjoins  great  caution  to  strangers  in  attempting  to 
entfr  the  harbour.  The  islands  lie  between  the  parallels  of  7"  and  89  N.  and 
in  aoout  135*  E.  long,  and  carry  on  a  small  trade  with  China. 

With  the  two  vessels  undeT  his  orders,  Lieut.  M'Cluer  proceeded  from  hence 
to  New  Guinea.  The  object  of  his  mission,  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  are  un- 
acquainted with,  but  the  voyage  was  attended  with  a  considerable  accession  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Hydrography  of  that  part  of  the  world,  which  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  So  much  requires  to  be  surveyed  in  these  parts,  that  in  addition  to 
this,  and  the  remoteness  and  hostile  character  of  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  it 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  we  do  not  yet  possess  complete  charts  of  its  coasts. 
A  chart  extending  from  the  equator,  to  7°  S.  lat.  between  the  meridians  of  1 30* 
and  1 39°  E.  long,  contains  the  tracks  and  discoveries  of  these  two  vessels.  The 
N.  W.  part  of  the  island,  with  some  trifling  omissions  contained  within  these 
limits  and  the  adjacent  islands,  are  laid  down  on  this  chart,  but  we  have  no  de- 
tail of  the  coast  on  a  larger  scale.  M'Cluer's  Inlet  is  a  prominent  feature  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  where  he  has  placed  Assassination  Creek,  in  itself  indica- 
tion of  the  sanguinary  character  of  the  natives.  The  Dutch  navigators  have 
supplied  us  with  information  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  North  shore,  and  the 
N.  E.  coast  has  been  visited  by  various  circumnavigators ;  but  of  the  Southern 
coast,  a  part  forming  the  boundary  of  Torres  Straits,  which  Capt.  Cook  has  left 
us,  is  all  we  possess  of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.    Considering  that  this  chart 


*  He  foil  a  victim  to  th«  aroall-nox,  and  was  interred  in  Rotherhiihe  Church-yard. 
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affords  us  some  account  of  a  coast  as  yet  but  little  knowu,  it  is  valuable  until 
future  and  more  elaborate  information  shall  be  obtained. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  coast  in  one  of  the  islands  to  the 
northward  of  the  Philippines,  this  is  the  last  we  have  of  Lieut.  M'Cluer's  pro- 
ductions in  surveying.  We  believe  he  was  a  resident  for  some  years  at  the 
Pelew  Islands,  and  was  much  attached  to  the  natives.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  he  performed  the  astonishing  feat  of  a  voyage  to  Canton  from  thence,  in  an 
open  six-oared  boat.  The  distance  is  about  1600  miles,  over  a  dangerous  sea, 
and  his  success,  as  it  well  might,  astonished  all  who  heard  of  it  Such  temerity 
could  only  be  authorized  by  the  presence  of  greater  danger.  To  an  extraor- 
dinary turn  of  mind  for  expeditions  of  this  daring  nature,  he  eventually  forfeited 
his  life,  and  actually  perished  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Day  of  Bengal  from 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  in  a  small  open  boat  of  the  country. 

When  the  works  of  an  individual  are  carefully  preserved  and  consulted  as  a 
standard  authority  by  those  who  survive  him,  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  ex- 
cellence, and  as  much  as  he  himself  could  desire.  Those  of  Lieut.  M'Cluer 
have  stood  the  test  of  nearly  forty  years ;  the  considerable  addition  they  formed 
to  the  stock  of  hydrographical  information,  justly  entitled  their  author  to  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  maritime  world ;  and  at  this  distance  of  time  we  readily 
bestow  our  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  has  perpetuated  his  name  by 
his  valuable  works.  His  first  essay  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  alone  proceeded 
from  a  desire  of  benefiting  navigation,  was  a  fair  promise  of  that  zeal  which  he 
afterwards  displayed  in  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  Hindostan. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  maritime  sur- 
veys which  were  proceeding  by  direction  of  the  East  India  Company,  are  ordered 
to  be  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  expense  attending  them.  The  small 
portion  of  coast  which  remained  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
trust  has  been  examined. 


RIEGO'S  HYMN. 

When  our  swords  are  uplifted 
Our  country  to  save, 

Let  us  chant,  brother  soldiers, 
"The  Hymn  of  the  Brave." 

Its  deep  swelling  accents 
Fly  loud  the  world  round, 

And  the  Cid's  proud  descendants 
Awake  at  the  sound — 

Our  country  invokes  us, 
The  foeman  is  nigh, 

Then  swear  for  our  country 
To  conquer  or  die ! 

Prouder  object  ne'er  hallow'd 
The  concord  of  song— 

On  valour  more  daring 
The  sun  never  shone, 

Than  the  day  when  Riego, 
With  bosom  on  flame, 

Raised  the  banner  of  freedom 
In  battle's  acclaim. 

Then  haste  to  the  conflict, 

Our  country  to  save, 
And  our  anthem  in  Heaven 
1 833.  Be  "  The  Hymn  of  the  Brave  !" 
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FROM  WATERLOO  TO  PARIS,  IN  1815. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  VALENCIENNES,  &C. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  devastation  spread  by  the  flying  French 
and  their  Prussian  pursuers  through  the  country  between  Paris  and 
Brussels  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  seemed  as  though  the  arm 
of  a  destroying  angel  had  swept  over  the  land,  and  withered  as  it  went. 
The  trees  were  stripped  of  their  branches,  the  hedges  broken  down, 
and  the  crops  trampled  into  the  ground ;  in  short,  wherever  the  fugitives 
passed,  like  the  blasting  simoom  of  the  desert,  "  they  left  their  track 
behind." 

Sauve  qui  neut  was  the  order  of  the  day  with  the  French.  The 
fields  and  roads  were  strewed  with  their  cannon,  baggage,  and  stores ; 
they  even  threw  away  their  arms  that  they  might  fly  the  faster.  They 
rushed  into  Charleroi,  about  three  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning,  with 
such  violence,  that  a  number  of  the  country-people,  who  were  coming 
to  market,  were  trampled  to  death,  and  the  provisions  they  brought 
either  carried  off  or  destroyed.  The  fugitives  did  not  stay  to  inquire 
what  mischief  they  had  done,  but  hurried  on,  the  Prussians  following 
close  behind,  and  putting  so  many  to  the  sword,  that  the  road  to  Phil- 
lipville  was  soon  choked  up  with  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 

Buonaparte  was  saluted  with  yells  and  execrations  in  every  place, 
and  the  people  who  had  so  lately  hailed  him  with  rapture,  now  shouted 
"  There  goes  the  butcher  of  France ! "  as  he  passed  along.  Sic  transit 
gloria /  Never  was  a  flight  more  ignominious:  he  only  paused  at 
Laon  to  order  that  the  National  Guard  should  be  mustered  to  stop  all 
runaways,  except  himself,  and  then  hurried  on  so  expeditiously  as  to 
reach  Paris  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  21st  of  June.  He 
found  the  capital  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion.  A  lying  bulletin 
had  just  been  published,  stating  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
defeated,  and  was  retiring  on  Ghent  and  Antwerp ;  but  rumours  of  the 
truth  were  afloat,  and  when  the  Parisians  found  that  their  Emperor 
had  returned  alone,  they  were  struck  with  consternation.  The  fact 
needed  no  comment,  and  their  disgrace  was  certain. 

Whilst  Napoleon  and  the  Provisional  Government  were  amusing 
themselves  with  useless  altercation,  they  were  roused  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  enemy  was  at  their  gates,  and  Buonaparte,  who  had 
already  seen  quite  as  much  as  he  wished  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher,  left  the  care  of  la  bcfle  ville  and  la  grande  nation  to  the 
National  Guard,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  quitted  Paris  for  ever. 

In  the  mean  time  the  grand  army  had  dissolved  itself.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  allowed  the  fugitives  no  breathing  time,  and  both  offi- 
cers and  men  fled  as  fast  as  possible,  scarcely  caring  where  they  went, 
so  that  they  escaped.  The  Russians  and  Austrians  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Manheim,  and  were  in  line  with  the  left  wine  of  the  Prussians  on 
the  20th.  The  same  day  the  Duke  was  at  Malplaquet,  (of  Marlbo- 
rough celebrity,)  and  on  the  23d,  the  day  Blucher  took  Laon,  the 
Duke  reached  Cateau  Cambresia,  where  Louis  the  Eighteenth  arrived 
soon  after.  On  the  24th  the  Duke  was  at  La  Fere,  and  after  taking 
Cambray  by  escalade,  he  marched  through  St.  Quentin  and  Compiegne 
without  opposition,  and  on  the  25th  arrived  in  sight  of  Paris.  The 
whole  of  France  was  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy,  that  even  if  Buona* 
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parte  had  remained  at  his  post,  he  could  not  have  raised  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  save  Paris  from  the  Allies,  but  after  his  departure,  resistance 
was  in  vain  ;  and  though  a  show  was  made  of  removing  the  brnss  can- 
non from  Montmartre,  and  replacing  them  with  iron  ones  of  larger 
calibre,  the  citizens  had  no  hopes  but  in  capitulation ;  a  negotiation 
was  entered  into,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  articles  were  sign- 
ed at  St.  Cloud,  in  the  very  chamber  where  Buonaparte  had  planned 
most  of  his  military  operations. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  two  Chambers  were  dissolved,  and  the  Al- 
lies began  to  enter  Paris.  Immediately,  as  if  by  magic,  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  city  became  enthusiastically  loyal ;  all  caricatures  of 
the  Bourbons  disappeared,  and  the  streets  echoed  with  songs  in  praise 
of  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  The  first  troops  marched  through  the  Bar- 
riere  de  l'Etoile,  and  across  the  Place  Louis  Quinze  ;  but  others  soon 
after  advanced  by  different  gates,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  all  parts 
ef  the  city.  Every  where  they  were  received  with  rapture,  the  Parisians 
crowding' round  the  English  in  particular,  as  they  passed,  and  exclaim- 
ing repeatedly,  "  Quels  braves  hommes  !  Quels  beaux  chevaux  f  Quels 
jolts  garfons.  /  Qu'ils  sonl  gentils  !"  &c,  whilst  the  Messieurs  Calicots 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Rue  Vivienne,  descanted  learnedly  on  the 
bright  steel  and  well-tanned  leather  of  our  saddlery,  and  the  glossy 
coats  of  our  horses.  The  Prussians  were  not  received  so  favourably  ; 
however,  upon  the  whole,  the  pageant,  for  as  such  alone  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  regarded,  passed  off  with  the  greatest  iclat.  The  whole  city 
was  in  a  bustle,  the  people  were  dressed  as  for  a  holiday,  their  vanity 
moving  them  to  cut  .a  respectable  figure  before  their  enemies,  and 
though  the  multitude  was  immense,  the  confusion  was  not  so  great  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  quays  and  Boulevards  were  enliven- 
ed by  ballad-singers,  tumblers,  charlatans,  fire-eaters,  conjurors,  &c. 
Ac.  all  trying  their  best  to  please  the  wealthy  strangers,  whilst  the 
soldiers,  both  English  and  Prussians,  were  highly  amused,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  their  tricks,  their  hilarity  being  increased  by  the  cheap 
chopines  de  vin,  and  verves  de  liqueur  with  which  they  were  abun- 
dantly supplied.  English,  Prussians,  and  French  were  soon  mingled 
together,  all  apparently  enjoying  themselves,  and  no  one  who  looked 
on  their  merry  faces,  and  heard  their  bursts  of  laughter,  could  possibly 
have  fancied  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  city,  and  their 
conquerors.  The  major  part  of  the  French  had  indeed  quite  forgotten 
their  troubles ;  they  enjoyed  a  grand  spectacle,  and  that  was  quite 
enough  to  make  amends  for  any  thing.  There  were  a  few  persons 
certainly  amongst  the  crowd  who,  looking  unutterable  things,  betrayed 
that  all  was  not  right  within,  and  these  fellows,  who  were  probably 
old  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  though  disguised  en  habit  bourgeois,  seemed 
ready  to  foment  any  disturbance  which  might  chance  to  arise.  Old 
lllucher,  however,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  planting  cannon,  like 
open  mouthed  bull-dogs,  upon  all  the  bridges,  and  the  malcontents 
were  kept  in  good  order,  by  the  certainty  of  having  the  principal  build- 
ings in  the  city  knocked  about  their  ears  if  they  dared  to  misbehave 
themselves. 

As  soon  us  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Allies  were  settled  in 
their  quarters,  they  were  surrounded  by  crowds  of  marchands  and 
Jews,  who  came  to  purchase  ( a  bon  compte)  uuy  su|>ernunierury  articles 
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which  the  warriors  might  have  picked  up  in  their  campaigns ;  rings, 
watches,  snuff-boxes,  and  camp-equipages  were  bought  for  about  a 
fiftieth  part  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  many  of  the  marchands  had 
reason  to  bless  the  arrival  of  their  conquerors.  Commissionaires  and 
valets-de-place  were  also  in  great  requisition,  and  the  most  ridiculous 
mistakes  were  made  every  instant  in  bad  English  or  worse  French. 
The  soldiers  who  had  received  billets  got  to  the  wrong  streets  or 
houses,  and  blows  were  frequently  given  to  obtain  admission  to  domi- 
ciles which  they  had  no  right  to  enter.  The  baggage  in  particular 
very  seldom  went  in  the  same  direction  with  its  owner,  as  the  rueful 
appearance  of  many  of  the  officers  sufficiently  evinced. 

The  first  bustle  of  taking  up  quarters  being  over,  the  strangers 
began  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  all  the  restaurants,  traiteurs,  cafes, 
cabarets,  and  wine  houses,  soon  overflowed  with  customers.  The 
consumption  of  provisions  was  enormous,  and  it  was  soon  very  difficult 
to  get  either  a  glass  of  brandy  or  a  crust  of  bread  at  any  price.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  brilliant  illumination.  The  Palais  Royal  looked 
like  a  fairy  palace ;  the  elegant  httle  shops  sparkling  like  gems,  were 
crowded  with  purchasers,  who  were  served  by  the  prettiest  Jilles  de 
boutique  that  could  be  found  in  Paris.  The  soldiers  were  too  gallant 
to  marchander,  and  the  bright  eyes  of  the  fair  Parisicnnes  grew  still 
brighter  from  the  reflection  of  the  English  gold.  The  Salles  de  Mars 
and  de  Flore,  in  the  Champs  EJysees,  were  crowded  with  dancers,  and 
whilst  the  soldiers  were  thus  amusing  themselves,  the  officers  were 
thronging  Frescati  and  the  gaming-houses  in  the  Palais  Royal.  All 
the  chairs  on  the  Boulevards  and  in  the  public  gardens  were  occupied 
by  military,  whilst  the  innumerable  lights  around  flashed  on  the  laced 
uniforms  and  bright  accoutrements  of  the  Allies,  as  they  appeared  and 
disappeared  amongst  the  trees.  The  Prussians  were  mostly  in  the 
estaminets  smoking  most  devoutly  ;  the  theatres  were  thronged  to  suf- 
focation, and  the  air  resounded  with  every  possible  description  of 
music;  drums  and  trumpets,  however,  preponderating  prodigiously. 
No  one  thought  of  rest ;  the  city  was  in  movement  the  whole  night, 
and  before  three  o'clock  the  country  people,  who  had  heard  the  news, 
came  crowding  in,  loaded  with  provisions ;  all  were  greedily  bought 
up,  and  there  were  many  broken  heads  and  scratched  faces  in  the 
eagerness  of  buying  and  selling.  About  five  the  heavy  baggage  began 
to  arrive,  and  as  it  was  placed  on  the  quays  and  Boulevards,  the  sol- 
diers, in  their  various  uniforms,  crowded  round  it,  each  claiming  a 
share,  with  such  energy  of  gesticulation  from  the  difficulty  of  making 
themselves  understood,  as  would  have  formed  rich  materials  for  the 
pencil  of  a  Hogarth. 

Considering  the  good  humour  and  good  understanding  which  appear- 
ed to  subsist  between  the  French  and  their  conquerors,  it  is  melan- 
choly to  relate,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  Morgue  was  found 
nearly  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  Prussians,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  thrown  into  the  river  during  the  night,  probably  whilst  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  This  disgraceful  treachery,  however,  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed in  the  bustle  of  the  preparations  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
French  King.  His  Majesty  arrived  with  a  splendid  cortege  soon  after 
noon,  and  was  received  with  shouts  and  acclamations  of  delight ;  flowers 
were  strewed  in  his  path,  and  the  power  of  music  strained  almost  to 
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exhaustion,  in  order  to  bid  him  welcome.  About  half-past  two  he 
alighted  at  the  Tuileries.  At  this  moment  a  scene  of  excessive  con- 
fusion took  place ;  a  number  of  English  and  Prussian  officers,  who 
had  attended  the  King,  gave  their  horses  to  commissionaires  to  hold, 
and  these  fellows  rode  off  with  them  and  were  seen  no  more.  There 
was  no  redress,  as  no  effective  government  was  yet  established,  and 
the  National  Guard,  to  whom  alone  the  peace  of  the  city  was  confided, 
generally  sided  with  their  countrymen.  The  King  of  Prussia  made 
his  entry  at  seven  in  the  evening,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  half-past 
eight,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  about  nine.  Loud  plaudits  cheered 
the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  but  the  monarchs  of  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria were  received  very  coldly,  and  considering  every  thing,  perhaps  no 
mighty  kingdom  ever  changed  its  masters  with  more  indifference. 


ENCOUNTER  WITH  THE  ARABS  AT  MOCHA,  IN  THE  RED  SKA. 

BY   AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

The  East  India  Company's  Resident  at  Mocha  had  been  grossly 
insulted  and  barbarously  treated  by  the  inhabitants;  his  dwelling-house 
had  been  forcibly  entered,  and  he  himself  seized  and  dragged  through 
the  streets,  exposed  to  every  indignity.  In  addition  to  these  insults, 
the  rate  of  duties  on  the  coffee  had  been  enormously  increased,  and  every 
obstacle  and  annoyance  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  traders  of 
"  John  Company.'  This  state  of  matters  had  existed  for  some  time 
without  any  prospect  of  termination ;  the  insult  offered  to  the  poor 
Agent,  and:  the  contempt  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany, remained  unnoticed  and  unavenged  by  the  Government  of  Bom- 
Day  under  its  then  rulers.  At  length,  on  the  Hon.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
assuming  the  supreme  command  at  that  Presidency,  a  representation 
of  the  affair*  was  laid  before  his  Excellency  and  the  Council,  praying 
for  the  prompt  interference  of  the  Company  in  obtaining  redress  and 
reparation.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  fit  out  a  small  expedi- 
tion with  all  possible  speed,  as  the  forbearance  hitherto  shown  by  the 
Company  had  created  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs  of 
its  impotence ;  their  aggressions,  in  consequence,  were  carried  on  with 
redoubled  rigour,  and  with  a  fancied  impunity.  The  greatest  activity 
now  prevailed  at  Bombay,  and  in  December  1820,  the  expedition  sailed 
from  that  Presidency ;  it  consisted  of  the  Topaze  or  50  guns,  one 
brig,  two  Company's  cruisers,  and  a  mortar-boat,  with  one  company  of 
Artillery.  The  whole  was  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Lumley,  of 
the  Topaze. 

On  our  arrival  at  Mocha,  we  found  it  to  be  a  considerable  town,  with 
a  population  of,  apparently,  10,000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  Armenians 
and  Jews.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  dry  and  barren  soil,  the  walls 
built  half  of  mud  and  stone,  in  long.  43*  23'  E.  and  lat.  13°  19*  N. 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  town  there  was  a  large  fort  on  a  penin- 
sula, or  narrow  tongue  of  land.  This  fort  was  strongly  defended  by 
double  walls  of  earth  and  stone,  very  thick,  and  nearly  forty  feet  in 
height ;  twelve  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  walls,  which  were  pierced 
on  every  side  by  innumerable  loop-holes  for  musketry  or  matchlocks. 
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The  fort  presented  a  half- moon  front  towards  the  sea,  but  the  fortifi- 
cations were  square  on  the  land  side,  and  were  overlooked  and  com- 
manded by  a  gradation  of  platforms.  The  name  of  this  fort  was  Kalla 
Tejary  so  called  from  the  name  of  some  Mohammedan  saint  buried  in 
its  vicinity.  The  garrison  exceeded  300  men.  The  fort  lay  within  a  . 
very  few  yards  of  the  water's-edge,  on  a  low  sandy  beach,  without  any 
signs  of  vegetation.  Being  shoal- water,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
bring  the  ships  within  700  yards  of  the  fort.  Soon  after  anchoring  off 
the  place,  a  Hag  of  truce  was  dispatched,  demanding  an  ample  apology 
for  the  insults  committed  on  the  Resident,  and  at  the  same  time  insist- 
ing on  a  reduction  of  the  duties  to  their  former  rates.  The  flag  of 
truce  was  not  permitted  to  enter  either  place,  but  was  met  half-way 
by  several  Arab  chiefs,  who  instantly  spurned  all  explanation,  haugh- 
tily refusing  to  accede  to  any  of  the  terms  proposed.  The  narrator 
formed  one  of  the  truce  party.  The  conference  was  very  brief ;  the 
chiefs  seemed  quite  confident  in  their  power  of  resistance,  and  in  the 
strength  of  their  fort.  They  were  grave,  bearded  men,  with  eyes  full 
of  fire  and  intelligence,  in  whom  the  rude  courtesy  of  the  half  civilized 
was  blended  with  the  keen  ferocity  of  the  savage.  Their  demeanour 
was  calm,  except  in  the  utterance  of  their  feelings  of  contempt  for  do<^ 
of  unbelievers,  when  tlie  whole  expression  of  the  countenance  indicated 
a  cool,  complacent  contempt,  and  feeling  of  superiority  over  onr  unos- 
tentatious appearance.  The  strong  guttural  enunciation  of  their  lan- 
guage was  striking.  They  were  thin,  slender  men,  seemingly  strong 
and  hardy ;  their  hands  rather  small,  and  fingers  lanky  and  tapering; 
the  gloss  of  the  nails  of  the  fingers  contrasted  with  the  light  brown  of 
the  skin.  No  alternative  remained  but  to  return  to  our  ships  and  try 
the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  cold  iron. 

That  same  evening  the  ships  anchored  as  close  as  possible  to  the  fort, 
there  being  not  more  than  one  foot  of  water  under  the  bows  of  the 
Topaze.    About  seven  next  morning  we  opened  a  brisk  cannonade  on 
the  fort,  continuing  it  without  intermission  until  one  o'clock.  A  breach 
appearing  to  have  been  made  in  the  walls  which  was  considered  prac- 
ticable by  all  on  board,  the  boats  of  each  ship  were  ordered  out.  Eight 
boats,  containing  120  men,  pushed  off  for  the  shore,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.  Moriarty,  of  the  Topaze.    We  reached  the  shore  abont  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  fort.  The 
walls  were  crowded  with  Arabs  ;  several  were  on  the  beach  aw  aiting 
our  arrival.    On  the  first  boat  touching  the  beach,  a  rush  was  made  by 
the  crew  towards  the  Arabs — a  pell-mell  struggle  ensued ;  one  mid- 
shipman was  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  an  Arab,  who  received  quite 
cooly  a  smart  blow  of  the  other's  cutlass  on  his  turban,  the  thick  folds 
of  which  are  calculated  to  resist  the  cut  of  an  edged  weapon  ;  of  this 
our  poor  Mid  was  not  aware;  in  return  the  Arab  caught  him  with 
a  short  crooked  sabre  on  the  calf  of  the  leg,  which  he  ripped  up  in  a 
moment  to  the  top  of  the  thigh,  and  in  a  twinkling  buried  his  glitter- 
ing crease  in  his  breast  and  killed  him  on  the  spot ;  seeing  himself 
then  almost  alone,  for  the  rest  had  been  cut  down  or  had  tied,  he  scam- 
pered off  towards  the  gate  of  the  fort  close  at  hand,  which  stood  open, 
many  of  the  garrison  looking  through.    The  servant  of  the  young  man 
who  had  been  killed  instantly  pursued  the  fellow  at  full  speed  to 
avenge  his  master,  and  as  the  Arab  was  in  the  very  act  of  spring  in  £ 
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across  the  threshold  of  the  gate,  the  sailor  plunged  his  weapon  into 
his  back,  and  arresting  his  farther  progress,  dragged  him  out,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  other  Arabs,  and  dispatched  him  with  repeated 
stabs.  The  garrison  instantly  closed  the  gate,  heaping  up  great  quan- 
tities of  sand-bags  against  the  inside,  and  rendered  it  unassailable 
by  us. 

'  To  our  surprize  and  mortification  we  found  that  there  was  no  breach. 
The  walls  had  been  a  little  injured  by  our  shot,  but  remained  as  firm 
and  inaccessible  as  ever.  By  this  time  the  boats'  crew  were  all.  landed. 
Lieut.  Moriarty,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  men,  immediately  left  us, 
and  ran  round  the  fort  to  discover  if  any  practicable  opening  presented 
itself.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Arabs  were  firing  on  us  without  inter- 
mission, picking  off  the  men  with  a  sure  aim  at  every  discharge  of 
their  matchlocks,  in  which  the  height  of  the  walls  assisted  them. 

Whilst  the  Lieutenant  was  engaged  in  reconnoitring  the  place,  and 
during  the  hurry  and  bustle  and  chagrin  of  the  men  at  finding  no 
passage  into  the  fort,  several  became  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Lieut. 
Moriarty,  and  an  officer  of  Marines  started  to  run  round  the  place  to 
ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  party  reconnoitring.  Scarcely  had 
he  advanced  thirty  yards,  before  he  was  struck  down  by  a  large  cold 
shot,  and  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  the  enemy  fired  several  shots  into- 
his  body  and  killed  him.  The  Lieutenant  having  returned  with  an 
unfavourable  report,  the  detachment  was  drawn  up  under  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  fort,  where  the  loop-holes  and  embrasures  could  not  per- 
mit a  fire  to  be  opened  on  our  party.  The  enemy  seldom  dared  to 
show  their  heads  on  the  ramparts,  being  exposed  to  our  fire.  They 
therefore  had  recourse  to  the  throwing  of  cold  shot  upon  our  heads, 
and  maiming  and  injuring  many  of  our  people.  These  shots  were  the 
same  that  had  been  fired  by  our  ships  the  preceding  day,  and  were 
now  turned  against  ourselves.  A  midshipman  who  chanced  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  extremity  of  the  party,  and  consequently  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  garrison  through  the  numerous  loop-holes,  thought  to  shelter 
himself  by  placing  his  back  close  to  the  wall,  with  a  loop-hole  on  each 
side.  He  unluckily  forgot  the  danger  of  his  position,  and  inadvert- 
ently protruded  bis  body  too  near  one  of  these  holes,  and  was  instantly 
shot  through  the  kidneys  by  a  matchlock. 

The  men  were  every  moment  becoming  more  impatient  and  discon- 
tented; but  it  was  found  utterly  impossible  to  attempt  any  successful 
dash  against  the  place.  We  had  neither  ladders,  nor  pickaxes  to  un- 
dermine the  wall,  nor  a  sufficient  quantity  of  powder  to  blow  it 
up.  With  a  few  spades  and  pickaxes  we  would  speedily  have  level- 
led the  wall  or  effected  a  breach.  Nothing  remained  for  us  in  our 
desperate  situation  but  a  speedy  return  to  our  boats.  Accordingly, 
earrying  away  the  wounded,  the  whole  remaining  party  retreated  in 
double-quick  time  to  the  beach,  raked  by  a  galling  fire  from  the  fort, 
which  caused  us  some  loss.  We  were  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
leaving  our  dead  behind.  This  first  unfortunate  attack  cost  us  thirty 
killed  and  wounded. 

On  our  return  to  the  ships,  the  cannonade  was  resumed  with  redoubled 
fury.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  to  our  grief  and  horror,  we  perceived  the 
Arabs  were  planting  stakes  round  the  ramparts,  towards  the  ships,  on 
each  of  which  a  human  head  was  visible ;  we  needed  not  to  be  told 
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that  these  were  the  mangled  heads  of  our  slain  comrades.  It  was  a 
most  painful  spectacle,  but  our  horror  soon  gave  way  to  a  tmkm 
eagerness  fur  revenue.  The  men  earnestly  desired  to  re-land,  and,  by- 
blowing  up  the  wall,  to  carry  the  fort  by  assault.  But  additional 
sacrifices  were  not  at  that  moment  expedient ;  the  ships'  fire,  however, 
was  incessant. 

Next  morning  the  effects  of  our  cannonade,  were  clearly  discernible. 
The  boats  were  again  ordered  out,  into  which  the  men  leaped  with 
alacrity.  In  case  of  any  difficulties,  we  remedied  as  much  as  possible 
the  omissions  of  the  preceding  day,  and  carried  all  requisite  materials. 
The  Arabs  made  very  feeble  attempts  to  oppose  our  landing.  Our 
men  were  at  the  breach  in  a  few  minutes.  The  place  was  entered 
without  any  opposition,  for  the  garrison  had,  during  the  night,  Ui 
hole  in  the  opposite  wall,  and  ned,  on  our  approach  in  a  large  body 
to  the  town,  carrying  away  all  their  moveables.  As  they  left  the  fort, 
ample  vengeance  was  taken  on  them  by  the  ships,  the  cross  fire  of 
which  completely  enfiladed  their  retreat  along  the  coast,  and  did  ter- 
rible execution,  the  balls  plunging  among  them,  and  strewing  the 
sand  witli  killed  and  wounded.  Not  a  human  being  was  found  in  the 
fort.  There  were  plenty  of  cattle  and  goats,  with  bags  of  dates,  which 
afforded  a  treat  to  the  sailors.  A  distressing  duty  now  remained  for 
us  to  perform,  the  removal  of  the  blackened  and  swollen  heads  of  our 
comrades  exposed  on  the  walls:  we  interred  the  mangled  remains; 
the  bitterness  of  the  men's  sensations  was  increased  by  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointed revenge. 

We  blew  up  the  fort,  and  then  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town  of 
Mocha.  Many  shells  were  thrown  into  the  place  during  the  night, 
setting  it  on  fire  in  different  quarters.  The  town  surrendered  in  the 
morning ;  we  made  our  entry  with  flags  flying  and  music  playing. 
An  ample  apology  was  dictated  to  the  Sheikhs,  to  which  they  were 
now  glad  to  subscribe;  they  testified  contrition  for  their  conduct  to- 
wards the  Resident,  and  their  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  Honour- 
able Company.    The  duties  were  reduced  to  their  former  standard. 

The  wounded  Arabs  whom  we  found  in  the  town  were  in  a  mise- 
rable state  ;  their  wounds  were  left  to  nature  and  a  strong  constitu- 
tion ;  but  in  most  instances  the  cases  were  distressing,  most  of  the 
hurts  had  begun  to  mortify.  But  the  fellows  were  seemingly  resigned 
and  indifferent ;  their  time  was  passed  in  smoking.  They  obstinately 
rejected  all  our  offers  of  assistance,  and  preferred  death  to  any  benefit 
conferred  by  an  unbeliever.  Three  Arabs,  less  sullen  and  resolute 
than  the  others,  were  prevailed  on  to  accept  our  assistance  ;  they  all 
recovered.  One  of  them  was  carried  on  board,  and  had  his  arm  taken 
out  at  the  shoulder.  He  would  afterwards  frequently  turn  his  head, 
and  gase  intently  on  the  empty  socket,  and  suddenly  vent  his  disap- 
pointment upon  us,  and  attribute  this  loss  to  our  ignorance,  cursing  us 
in  his  guttural  gibberish.  The  gratitude  of  the  others  was  manifested 
in  nearly  a  similar  strain,  mingled  with  more  apparent  contempt. 
Having  succeeded  in  its  objects,  the  expedition  shortly  after  returned 
to  Bombay. 
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This  popular  officer,  whose  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
Wnterloo  must  l>e  in  the  recollection  of  the  British  army,  was  born  in 
1771>  at  Portarlington,  Queen's  County,  Ireland.  Possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  qualifications  of  a  cavalry  officer,  he  became  in  the 
course  of  his  career  attached  to  the  staff  of  some  of  the  principal 
officers  in  that  arm  of  the  service ;  he  also  served  for  a  short  time  on 
the  staff  of  the  Royal  Military  College.  In  the  command  of  a  troop 
of  the  Life  Guards,  he,  by  order  of  Lord  Anglesea,  charged  and  over- 
threw the  body  of  French  Lancers  which  had  repulsed  the  7th  Hussars 
on  the  retreat  from  Quatre  Bras,  and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  led 
the  charge  made  by  the  Life  Guards  on  the  French  Cuirassiers.  The 
physical  power  and  courage  of  this  corps  appalled  the  veterans  of  Na- 
poleon's army :  headed  by  the  gallant  Anglesea,  who  exclaimed,  "  Now 
for  the  honour  of  the  Household  troops  !"  they  carried  dismay  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  and  earned  a  brilliant  reputation.  Capt.  Kelly  en- 
countered and  killed  the  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  French  Cuiras- 
siers ;  after  which  he  stripped  him  of  his  epaulettes,  and  carried  them 
off  as  a  trophy. 

The  following  extract  of  a  private  letter  from  Capt.  Kelly  deserves 
to  be  recorded. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  about  two  o'clock,  the  route  came,  and  we  (the 
2d  Life  Guards)  marched  from  Murbecke  at  7 ;  and  after  a  very  long  day's 
march  passed  through  Braine  le  Compte  and  Nivelles,  at  which  last  place  we 
heard  a  cannonade.    As  our  army  was  then  engaged  with  the  French,  we  pro- 
ceeded at  a  brisk  trot  for  several  miles  on  the  road  from  Nivelles,  and  halted 
for  the  night  in  a  wheat  field.    Next  morning:,  our  men  were  drawn  up  in  a  line 
of  battle  fronting  the  wood  w  here  the  French  had  retired,  but  they  would  not 
venture  to  attack  us.    Lord  Wellington,  by  a  note  de  guerre.,  however,  drew 
from  the  wood,  by  a  rapid  retreat,  for  a  few  miles  towards  Brussels,  which 
brought  the  French  exactly  on  the  spot  where  he  wished  to  aUack  them,  and 
where  he  might  bring  his  cavalry  into  play.    While  retreating,  we  were  over- 
taken by  a  most  violent  thunder-storm  and  a  heavy  rain,  which  rendered  us  very 
uncomfortable.    During  the  whole  no  man  was  lost,  but  the  Blues  lost  three 
or  four;  the  1st  Life  Guards  charged  some  of  the  French  Lancers,  and  almost 
cut  them  to  pieces.    We  were  drawn  up  to  give  them  a  second  charge,  but  they 
would  not  stand  it.    This  evening  we  bivouacked  on  a  piece  of  boggy  ground 
where  we  were  mid-leg  up  in  mud  and  water.    About  eleven  o'clock  the  grand 
action  commenced.    We  were  very  soon  called  into  action,  and  charged  the 
French  Cuirassiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  whom  we  almost  cut  to  pieces.  A 
second  charge  of  the  same  kind  left  but  few  of  them,  but  we  suffered  very 
much;  we  have  with  the  regiment  at  present  about  forty  men.    We  know  of 
forty-nine  wounded,  so  that  the  rest  must  be  either  killed  or  prisoners.  Lieut.-Col. 
Fitzgerald  was  killed  soon  after  the  first  charge ;  Capt.  Trby  was  taken  prisoner, 
as  his  horse  fell  with  him  in  returning  from  the  charge ;  he  has  since  made  his 
escape  and  joined  us,  but  they  stripped  him  of  his  sword,  watch,  and  money, 
and  bad  nearly  taken  his  life.  The  heaviest  fire  was  directed  against  the  Houses- 
hold  Brigade  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  any  of  us  es- 
caped.   At  the  conclusion  of  the  battle  we  were  masters  of  the  field ;  and  only 
one  officer  of  the  2d  Life  Guards,  with  two  corporals  and  forty  privates,  remain- 
ed.   There  was  no  officer  of  the  1st  regiment,  all,  or  most  of  them  having  been 
dismounted.    Col.  Lygon  hud  one  horse  shot  under  him,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  battle,  and  the  horses  of  several  of  our  officers  were  wounded.  Lord 
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Wellington  was  with  the  Brigade  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  during  which  time 
I  saw  him  repeatedly.  lie  seemed  much  pleased,  and  was  heard  to  observe,  to- 
wards the  evening,  to  the  general  officer  near  him,  that  it  was  the  hardest  battle 
he  had  ever  fought,  and  that  he  had  seen  many  charges,  but  never  any  to  equal 
the  charges  of  the  Heavy  Brigades,  particularly  the  Household.  We  made  in  all 
four  charges :  viz.  two  against  Cavalry,  and  two  against  the  Imperial  Guards.'* 

On  the  appointment  of  Lord  Combermere  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  in  India,  this  officer,  in  the  expectation  of  advancing  the  pros- 
pects of  an  only  son,  a  young  officer  on  the  Bengal  Establishment  of 
the  Company's  Service,  accepted  an  offer  made  to  him  by  that  no- 
bleman, and  accompanied  his  Lordship  to  the  East.  At  the  siege  of 
Bhurtpore  be  acted  as  Assistant  Adj.-Gen.  of  Cavalry. 

Col*  Kelly  was  attacked  by  a  disorder  peculiar  to  the  district  of  Moal- 
mieu,  where  he  had  served  a  considerable  time  as  Adj.-Gen.  to  the  Force 
under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and,  after  a  painful  and  protracted  illness 
died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1828,  at  Mullye,  in  the  district  of  Turboot. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his  57th  year,  this  officer  was  but  a  regi- 
mental Captain  in  the  6th  Foot.  An  increasing  family,  demanding  his 
utmost  exertions,  had  induced  him  twice  to  retire  from  the  army,  thus 
denying  himself  the  advantages  of  promotion,  which  had  placed  several 
of  his  contemporaries  in  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Gen.  In  person,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Kelly  was  much  beyond  the  ordinary  size  ;  he  was  of  a  manly  and 
soldier-like  presence ;  his  countenance  was  animated  and  expressive, 
and  his  demeanour  dignified  and  graceful ;  his  ready  wit,  humour  and 
rich  and  varied  talents,  caused  him  to  be  much  courted  in  society, 
whilst  his  candour  and  liberality  in  recognizing  the  merits  of  others, 
secured  to  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  a  very  extensive  acquaintance. 


JACK  RAISING  THB  WIND. 

Some  of  these  sons  of  simplicity  being  thrown  out  of  their  former 
employment  by  the  hardness  of  the  times,  have  applied  themselves  to 
letters,  which  thev  contrive  to  turn  to  good  account  Several  of  these 
students  having  got  by  heart  M'Leod's  Voyage,  pass  themselves  off  as 
having  belonged  to  the  Alceste,  and  splicing  some  recent  grief*  into 
the  former  tale,  paint  themselves  in  colours  of  woe,  as  being  moving 
objects  of  charity.  One  of  these  fellows  having  acquired  the  Green- 
wich hop,  or  probably  having  an  eye  all  ready  tied  up  for  the  occa- 
sion, sallies  forth  to  the  abode  of  any  well-known,  good  kind  of  person, 
or  finds  out  the  lodgings  of  some  one  of  the  officers  whose  names  are 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  that  volume.  Presenting  himself  with 
the  proper  bow  to  his  "  old  officer,"  he  begins  with  expressions  of 
delight  at  meeting  with  an  old  friend  and  companion  in  misfortune, 
and  offering  his  congratulations  on  his  honour's  good  looks  after  so 
many  years,  proceeds  forthwith  to  business,  producing  certificate*  bor- 
rowed for  the  occasion,  and  backing  his  lies  with  the  most  satisfactory 
circumstantial  evidence  that  could  be  desired.  These  advantages  being 
all  on  the  side  of  Jack,  together  with  a  bad  memory  for  faces,  which 
in  this  instance  he  also  profits  by,  are  sufficient  to  lull  any  suspicions 
of  the  necessity  of  cross-examination,  if  such  a  visit  was  not  tedious 
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enough  without  this  amusement.  Some  of  tbe  lens  knowing,  being 
anxious  to  "  leap  to  conclusions,"  betray  a  want  of'ktrpfag  by  too  great 

a  hurry  to  refer  to  the  episode  of  Mrs.  ,*  the  boatswain's  wife, 

"  who  was  the  only  woman  ou  Wird,  ami  was  like  to  he  sold  for  four 
bullocks,  with  a  further  allowance  of  potatoe  and  hog*." 

As  few  of  your  readers  probably  are  in  this  secret,  except  those  who 
have  paid  for  their  admission,  you  may  probably  think  it  worth  while 
to  giro  publicity  to  thi»  literary  fraud  in  your  Journal. 


RKCOLLKCTIONS  IN  Ql-ARTHRS. 
;  no.  viii. 

THJ*  1*HANSE(MKS — Oft  IK  NT  A  !>  BURKUISAI. 

At  an  early  hour  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  rode  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jauinah  river,  in  Berar.    We  galloped  past  the  walls  of 
the  Pdtah,  and  saw  before  us,  on  tbe  plain,  a  multitude  of  people  in 
their  varied  Oriental  costume,  hurrying  towards  an  eminence  which 
overlooked  the  stream.   Before  the  crowd  marched  seven  men,  squalid, 
and  with  grizzly  beards ;  their  arms  were  pinioned,  and  they  wore 
red  and  white  turbans,  white  vests,  and  loose  trowsers.    A  guard  of 
Peons,  or  native  police-officers,  surrounded  tbe  culprits,  with  hand- 
kerchiefs tied  over  their  turbans  and  under  their  chins,  and  armed 
with  swords  and  shields.    The  throng  rushed  tumultuously  to  the  front, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  condemned,  who  calmly  looked  round  them, 
and  talked  in  an  under-tone  to  one  another.    We  crossed  the  stream, 
and  ascended  the  eminence,  on  which  stood  a  long  gallows,  from  which 
swung,  in  the  morning  breeze,  seven  ropes ;  moveable  wooden  steps 
lay  at  one  side.   The  Jrhansegars  were  brought  under  the  fatal  beam, 
at  which  they  looked  with  indifference  ;  their  arms  were  unbound,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  sit  down.   They  asked  permission  to  smoke, 
which  was  granted  them,  and  some  of  their  friends  brought  small 
hook; ill*  and  tobacco  in  plantain  leaves  for  them.    We  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  surveying  with  attention  their  features  ;  the  chief  man 
of  tbe  squad,  or  Jemadar,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  black,  determined- 
looking  Musselman,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  strongly  built,  and  with 
a  most  diabolical  eye  ;  the  other  six  were  Musseluinuns  and  Mahrattas, 
the  former  of  a  copper-colour,  the  latter  quite  black  ;  they  were  all 
light  made  men,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  was 
upwards  of  six  feet  lugh,  and  showed  immense  muscle.    Whilst  en- 
joying their  parting  pipe,  some  one  asked  the  Jemadar  how  he  felt. 

*  This  is  no  iauendo  ;  the  name  is  omitted  merely,  feat  it  might  wound  the  BenaUrib? 
ties  of  the  survivor*.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  as  Pipe*  sat  down  with  downcast 
eye*  and  pensive  brow  in.  the  stern -sheets  of  the  cutter,  which  conveyed  him  on  board 
after  the  tempting  proposal,  he  muttered  a  good  deal  at  intervals  about  '*  holding  on 
the  old  oman  after  all  and  the  like,"  strengthened  with  such  expressions  of  assevera- 
tion as  boatswains  love  to  emplov,  at  the  same  time  striking1  bis  right  ftst  aslant  across 
his  breast,  thu  better  to  confirm  his  fidelity. 
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"  Alhumdullilah  -  thank  God,"  said  lie,  «  very  comfortable,  considering 
this  is  the  last  caleoon  I  shall  smoke.    I  have  always  had  the  prospect 
of  a  violent  death  before  me,  and  now  that  it  is  come,  Nusceb  keoai,  it  is 
my  fate,  what  can  I  do  ?  Ah  !  I  see  they  are  going  to  take  Shaikh  Hyder 
first,  my  turn  will  come  last.    Khoodah  Hanz,  farewell  !"    The  Phan- 
segars,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jemadar,  then  took  off  their  upper  rai- 
ment, and  gave  them  to  their  friends,  whom  they  embraced.    They  now 
appeared  only  in  their  trowsers,  bound  round  the  loins  in  plaits.  Their 
turbans  were  unrolled,  and  with  them  their  arms  were  bound  above 
the  elbows.    The  first  was  then  taken  in  hand  by  three  of  the  Peons 
and  made  to  mount  the  steps.    A  Peon  went  up  with  him,  fastened 
the  noose,  jumped  down,  and  the  others  pulled  away  the  steps  from 
under  the  culprit ;  down  he  fell  to  within  a  couple  of  feet  of 
ground  ;  his  hands  convulsed,  feet  drawn  up,  and  mouth  gpspinf 
breath  ;  round  and  round  he  whirled,  his  eyes  turned  in  their  soel 
and  he  was  a  stiffened  corpse.    The  steps  were  placed  under  ana 
rope,  and  the  same  ceremony  perfonncu  with  the  greatest  coolness. 
They  strung  them  up  one  after  another,  and,  with  a  single  exception, 
most  effectually.    One  of  the  Musselmans  got  the  knot  under  biscbin, 
so  that  he  continued  to  breathe  but  with  difficulty  ;  he  was  unnoticed 
for  some  time  by  the  Peons,  who  were  engaged  with  another.  I 
watched  him  with  anxiety,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  and  the  heaving  of  his  chest' and  stomach  as  ne  turn- 
ed round.    He  blew  like  a  person  drowning,  and  feeling  for  the  end 
of  his  turban,  which  bound  his  arms  and  hung  down  to  the  ground,  he 
undid  the  running  knot,  freed  his  arms,  grasped  the  rope  convulsively, 
and  slackened  it  round  his  neck.    The  Peons  saw  what  he  was  obont, 
d  with  a  "  Hut  teree  bhan!"  they  pulled  down  his  arms,  bound 
i,  turned  the  knot  under  his  ears,  and  one  of  them  hung  on  his 
Iders;  he  was  dead  in  a  moment.    Last  of  all  the  Jemadar 
mounted,  he  turned  round  to  the  people  assembled  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and  salaamed  to  them,  then  looked  his  last  at  the 
bright  sky  and  smiling  face  of  nature 

14    a  n„_u:  


A  flashing  pang  comes  o'er 
His  hard  cold-bosom  now  he  is  no  more." 

Thus  perished  part  of  a  gang  of  most  determined  ruffians,  who  were 


associated  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  and  murdering  travellers  on  the 
highway.  Their  name  of  Phansegars  is  derived  from  the  Hindoostanee 
word  Jrhansi,  signifying  a  m»ose,  or  strangulation,  being  the  manner  in 
which  they  make  away  with  their  victims ;  they  proceed  in  the  most 
systematic  way,  have  choukees,  or  guard-houses,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  from  whence  they  send  out  scouts  to  gain  information, 
where  also  they  assemble  to  lay  their  plans,  and  where  they  deposit 
their  bootv  until  they  have  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it  in  the 
towns.  Tney  disguise  themselves  in  every  possible  way  ;  sometimes 
they  appear  as  FaKeera,  or  religious  mendicants  ,  at  other  times  they 
are  seen  carrying  the  holy  water  of  the  Ganges  along  the  road.  They 
are  seldom  mounted,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  overcome  eques- 
trian travellers  is  this. 

A  single  horseman  is  winding  round  a  wooded  mountain.  High 
above  his  head  rises  the  precipitous  cliffs,  round  which  skims  the  whit« 
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vulture  in  the  clear  air ;  the  sun  in  mid  heaven  gilds  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  the  trees,  and  burnishes  the  point  of  his  bamboo  spear.  At 


gallant  steed,  with  embroidered  saddle-rloth,  and  tusseled  head-stall, 
sure-footed,  advances  over  the  rugged  paths ;  they  come  to  a  turn  of 
the  road,  and  a  female  form  is  seen  sitting  by  the  side  of  it,  with  a 
white  cloth  over  her  head,  and  weeping  bitterly.  The  horseman  halts 
opposite  to  her,  requests  her  to  look  up,  aud  tell  the  cause  of  her  sor- 
row ;  with  reluctance  she  lifts  her  veil,  and  displays  a  handsome  coun- 
tenance aud  swimming  eye.  "  Ah  !  my  X>ord,"  she  cries,  u  yesterday 
I  was  u  bride,  and  unfortunately  I  left  my  father's  house.  My  youthful 
hridegroom  was  conveying  me  to  his  own  village,  we  had  got  thus  far, 
when  a  ferocious  tiger  sprung  from  the  jungle,  tore  him  from  his  horse, 
and  carried  him  off  into  its  dark  recesses.  1  fell  from  my  horse  with 
fright,  and  on  recovering  my  senses  I  found  myself  alone.  Oh  !  that 
the  destroyer  of  my  husband  would  also  lay  me  beside  him  !  Wawel- 
lah  !  Wawellah  !  Alas  !  alas !  I  am  undone."  Her  tears  are  enough 
to  melt  a  heart  of  stone.  The  traveller  is  touched  by  her  grief,  offers 
to  convey  her  to  her  own  village,  through  which  he  intends  to  pass  ; 
at  last  she  consents  to  accumpanv  him,  and  he  dismounts  to  assist  her 
on  his  steed.  In  an  instant  out  rush  three  or  four  Phansegars,  throw 
him  on  the  ground,  and  one  undoing  his  sash,  twists  it  round  his  neck  ; 
the  unhappy  man  implores  for  mercy,  offers  to  deliver  up  his  money 
concealed  round  his  waist ;  they  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  draw  tight 
the  noose ;  they  immediately  strip  him,  scoop  out  his  eyes  with  their 
daggers,  and  ham-string  him,  from  a  superstitious  notion  they  have, 
that  if  this  operation  is  not  performed,  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  will 
haunt  them.  Dragging  him  into  the  jungle,  they  throw  a  little  earth 
and  stones  over  him,  trusting  that  the  ravenous  wolves  will  conceal  the 
foul  deed.  .  . 

"  And  there  lay  the  son  of  the  widowed  and  sad, 
Who  yesterday  went  from  her  dwelling  for  ever, 
And  the  wolf  of  the  hills  a  sweet  carnival  had, 

On  die  warriors  limbs  that  had  ceased  not  to  quiver." 

On  the  examination  before  the  police  magistrates  of  the  men  whose 
execution  was  before  described,  one  of  them  confessed  that,  since  his 
boyhood,  he  had  been  plying  his  "  villainous  vocation,"  and  had  been 
concerned  in  at  least  a  hundred  murders.  He  said  that  two  of  the 
gang  commonly  travelled  together,  and  when  thej  came  up  with  a  soli- 
tary wayfarer,  they  proposed  joining  company  for  mutual  protection. 
When  they  came  to  a  nullah,  or  ravine,  convenient  for  their  purpose, 
they  prepared  their  meal,  and  when  their  victim  was  engaged  with  his 
repast,  or  sitting  on  the  ground  smoking,  one  of  the  Phansegars  came 
behind  him,  pulled  him  backwards  by  the  shoulders,  and  the  other  threw 
the  end  of  his  kummerbund,  or  sash,  round  his  neck,  which  they  both 
drew  tight,  having  previously  tied  a  knot  on  it  to  prevent  its  slipping. 

A  smart  fellow  of  a  light-infantry  sepoy  was  sent  fto  one  of  the 
Niaam's  battahons  to  instruct  the  non^mmissioned  officers  in  the 
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new  sword  exercise  ;  on  the  road  he  fell  in  with  three  or  four  Pban- 
segars,  and  they  travelled  on  merrily  together.  He  showed  them 
With  exultation  what  he  could  do  with  his  weapon,  and  exhibited  the 
exercise,  in  which  he  was  an  adept ;  suddenly  they  threw  the  noose 
over  him,  cast  him  on  the  ground,  and  mocking,  asked  him,  "  .What's 
the  use  of  your  sword  exercise  now  ? " — "  You  villains !"  said  he, "  onlj 
let  me*  up,  and  single-handed  I 'm  ready  for  you  ail."  After  torment- 
ing him  some  tfme,  like  a  eat  teasing  a  mouse  which  it  is  about  to  de- 
vour, they  strangled  him. 

An  acred  Soubadar.  or  native  officer,  was  travelling  with  his  wife 
and  family,  in  all  about  ten  persons,  and  was  carrying  with  him  on  in- 
vestment of  silks  and  cloth,  to  dispose  of  at  his  own  village.  Three 
Phansegare  were  hired  by  him  as  bullock-drivers,  and  one  night,  in  a 
solitary  place,  the  whole  were  put  to  death,  and  the  booty  conveyed  to 
one  of  their  Choukees.  These  anecdotes  were  told  by  the  Phaiusegars 
themselves  during  their  examination,  and  after  they  saw  there  was  no 
hope  for  them,  several  gave  a  full  recital  of  their  lives  and  horrible 
crimes,  and  even  boasted  of  their  expertness,  showing  how  they  de- 
stroyed their  victims. 

The  second  evening  after  witnessing  the  execution,  I  rode  past  the 
"  gallows  tree,"  the  moon  shining  brightly.  The  dork  figures  had 
been  drawn  up  close  to  the  beams,  and  swung  slowly  several  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  relatives  of  some  of  those  they  had  murdered 
had  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  them,  by  gashing  their  bodies  with 
swords,  and  the  bowels  were  seen  to  protrude  from  several.  I  observ- 
ed something  moving  below  them,  and  approaching  as  near  as  the 
offensive  effluvia  would  allow  me,  I  saw' a  couple  of  wolves  engaged 
tearing  the  flesh  off  the  feet,  and  scrambling  and  leaping  over  and  upon 
one  another,  to  reach  the  loathsome  morsel. 

Artillery  Barracks,  Chatham.  J.  B.  A. 

April,  1829. 


KRKNCH  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

Si ncc  ti^e  accession  of  the  present  administration,  the  French  Government 
has  paid  great  attention  to  the  Marine  Department.  Tiie  number  of  new  ships 
just  built  and  in  a  forward  state  on  the  stocks  at  Brest  and  Toulon,  is  very  con- 
siderable. Of  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  French  squadrons  on  every 
foreign  station  we  find  daily  proofs  in  our  newspaper* ;  and  it  cannot  have 
escaped  very  general  notice,  that  an  ordinance  was  lately  promulgated  by  which 
the  munber  of  admirals  and  other  orticer*  of  the  French  Navy  was  increased. 
To  these  indications  of  maritime  improvement,  we  have  now  the  opportunity  of 
adding,  an  official  document,  which  shows  the  pains  taken  for  the  education  of 
othcis-3  for  the  French  Naval  son-ice ;  a  subject,  the  importance  of  which  will 
be  fell  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  our  own. 

MiMsniv  ion  rur.  jimrivk  \sn  the  colon  i*:.'. 

Pro*i**tu*  qf  the  public  competition  for  the  direct  admixxim  to  t)^  rank  of 
Pupil  qfthe  Second  CUm  in  the  Xavy,/or  the  year  182?. 

TV  Royal  decree  of  the  30th  of  July,  1826,  authorises  the  opening  of  a  pub- 
lic competition,  for  the  admission,  as  students  of  the  second  daa*,  of  such  young 

men  an  are  destined  for  the  naval  service 
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CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  examinations  are  to  be  made  by  the  individuals  who  examine  the  pupils 
of  the  Polytechnic  school,  in  the  places  and  at  the  periods  specified  for  the 
pupils  of  that  school. 

(Here  follows  a  list  of  the  places  fixed  upon  for  the  examination  in  each  of 
the  French  Departments.) 

The  candidates  must  not  hare  exceeded  their  seventeenth  year  on  the  15th 
of  November,  1829.  This  is  an  indispensable  condition,  to  which  no  exception 
will  be  made  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

Their  names  must  be  inscribed  before  the  1st  of  June,  at  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Department  in  which  their  families  reside.  They  may,  however,  be  examined 
at  the  place  of  examination  nearest  the  school  at  which  they  have  received 
their  first  education,  if  such  a  wish  be  expressed  at  the  time  of  their  names 
being  inscribed. 

In  the  examination,  the  forms  prescribed  for  the  Polytechnic  School  are  to  be 
Observed. 

Each  candidate  must  produce  at  the  Prefecture : — 
1st.  The  register  of  his  birth. 

2d.  A  certificate  from  the  municipal  authorities,  proving  that  he  is  worthy 
to  be  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  on  the  score  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, loyalty  to  the  King,  and  good  moral  conduct. 

3d.  An  engagement  entered  into  by  the  family  of  the  candidate,  to  furnish, 
in  case  of  his  reception,  the  clothes,  instruments,  books,  and  other  objects  spe- 
cified at  the  end  of  the  present  prospectus.  By  the  same  engagement,  they  will 
be  bound  to  pay,  on  the  pupil's  arrival  in  the  port,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
francs  into  the  chest  of  the  training  ship. 

CONDITIONS  OF  TUB  EXAMINATION. 

■  *  ■ 

The  acquirements  of  which  each  candidate  must  give  proofs,  before  he  can  be 
pronounced  capable  of  being  admitted  to  the  rank  of  pupil  of  the  secoud  class, 
are : — 

1st.  The  French  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  treat  in  writing  a  given  subject 
of  composition,  and  the  power  of  writing  freely  and  correctly. 

2d.  Latin,  so  as  to  be  able  to  construe  and  translate  an  author  of  the  same 
degree  of  difficulty  as  those  construed  by  the  fourth  form. 

3d.  The  elements  of  history  and  geography. 

4th.  Arithmetic,  including  the  explanation  of  the  theory  of  proportions,  pro- 
gressions, and  logarithms,  and  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  tables. 

5th.  Elementary  geometry,  and  rectilinear  and  spherical  trigonometry.  An 
example  of  the  resolution  of  a  spherical  triangle  will  be  proposed  to  each  can- 
didate, to  ascertain  whether  he  understand  all  the  necessary  calculations,  and 
the  use  of  the  tables  of  sines. 

6th.  Algebra,  including  the  solution  of  the  equations  of  the  two  first  degrees ; 

le  binomial  of  Newton,  in  the  case  of  entire  and  positive 


the  demonstration  of  the 
exponents. 

7th.  Elementary  statistics,  applicable  to  the  equilibrium  of  simple  machines, 
treated  synthetically.  . 

8th.  Drawing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  copy  a  shaded  head,  and  a  design  m  India 
ink  or  bistre.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  present  to  the 
examiner  three  drawings,  signed  by  the  candidate  and  certified  by  his  master. 

9th.  The  first  elements  of  the  English  language :  this  study  to  be  completed 
on  board  the  training  vessel. 

Candidates,  who,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  branches  of  education, 
can  prove  that  they  possess  one  or  more  of  those  comprised  in  the  programme 
of  the  courses  required  to  be  completed  on  board  the  training  vessel,  will  be 
placed,  in  the  rotation  of  merit,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  persons  proposed 
tor  admission. 
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The  course  of  instruction  on  boenl  the  vessel  iuclades:—Navigution  ;  Dyna- 
mics ;  Hydrostatics ;  Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Natural  Philosophy ;  Literary 
Studies;  The  English  Language ;  Picturesque  and  Linear  Design ;  and  Draw- 
ing in  India  ink. 

It  is  the  duty  of  tlie  Chaplain  to  attend  tu  the  religious  instruct -on  of  the 
pupils. 

r . r         *      ...  -       •      •  . »        •  ■  •  •  *  • 

■,,     i    ■    lii.'-       i-t"       APeOlKIJIIthT  AND  l'AOM«JloN. 

•  The  general  list  of  the  candidates  who  shall  have  satisfactorily  passed  through 
the  required  examinations  will  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  fbr  the  Marine. 

The  letters  of  appointment  will  be  addressed  to  the  residences  of  the  young 
men,  who,  according  as  the  service  may  demand,  will  be  admitted  to  the  rank 
of  P»pil  of  the  second  class. 

They  will  receive  only  the  sum  allowed  for  the  mess  while  they  remain  on 
board  the  training  vessel. 

They  must  be  at  Brest,  the  place  of  embarkation,  on  the  15th  of  November. 

They  are  to  remain  there  one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  will 
be  examined,  in  order  to  take  definitively  their  respective  ranks.  When  hi 
quality  of  pupils,  they  shall  have  navigated  twenty  months,  including  the  tune 
of  erabarkment  on  boardthe  training  ship,  they  will  be  constituted  pupils  of  the 
first  class. 

The  pupils  of  the  first  class  rank  with  second  lieutenants  of  the  gunner  corps. 
When  they  have  navigated  forty-ei^ht  months,  and  have  obtained  certitkates 
by  talent  and  good  conduct  from  their  commanding  officers,  they  may  be  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Emeign  dc  Vaittsenu. 

(The  articles  of  clothing,  arms,  books,  instruments,  8cc.  with  which  each  pupil 
of  the  second  class  must  be  provided  on  his  arrival  in  the  port,  are  next  enu- 
merated.) 

(^Signed)  B.  Hyokde  Neuville,  Minister, 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Marine  and  the  Colonies. 

Note.    The  Pupils  may  procure  the  necessary  books  at  Brest. 

P&ns,  Jan.  \0th,  1829. 

i '  t  t\ 


VISIT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  JACKSON. 

Travelling  through  the  Western  States  of  America  in  the  early 
part  of*  the  year  1823,  I  was  induced  by  the  fame  of  this  distinguished 
man,  as  well  as  by  the  report  of  his  hospitality,  to  request  an  intro- 
duction to  him.  Gen.  H.,  formerly  an  Aid  of  the  hero,  and  now  com- 
manding the  militia  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  being  made  acquainted 
with  my  wish,  came,  and  politely  tendered  me  his  carriage  and  attend- 
ance. We  left  Nashville  for  General  Jackson's  seat,  the  Hermitage, 
distant  ahout  nine  miles,  on  a  Saturday  morning,  and  arrived  just  as 
he  and  his  lady  were  getting  into  the  "carriage  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
Baptists,  the  latter  being  a  strict  follower  of  that  sect.  To  this  church, 
which  was  erected  entirely  with  money  supplied  from  bis  own  purse, 
and  was  situated  not  a  mile  from  his  house,  we  repaired.  Gen. 
Jackson's  rpligious  faith  and  principles,  as  well  as  every  thing  *lse 
connected  with  him,  underwent  the  strictest  scrutiny  at  the  late  pre- 
sidential election.  From  what  I  saw  of  him,  I  shoufd  soppose  him  a 
consistent  Christian,  making  no  prcteusious  to  being  better  than  his 
neighbours,  but  establishing  that  fact  by  n  long  lire  of  rigid  probity, 
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and  the  performance  of  honourable  and  noble  deeds.  The  affection 
entertained  for  him  by  his  domestics— his  neighbours,  all  who  know 
him  intimately,  proves  the  amiability  of  his  private  life,  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  trusts  imposed  upon  him  as  guardian,  executor,  &c.  attest 
the  confidence  placed  in  his  honour  and  honesty. 

After  the  service  was  concluded,  we  returned  to  the  General's  house, 
and  found  dinner  ready.  I  bod  an  opportunity,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  d»»nex-table,  to  observe  the  course  of  conduct  by  which  he  Was 
enabled  to  entertain  so  much  compapv,  w  ithout  that  unhappy  consum- 
mation which  would  invariably,  in  England,  attend  the  like"  profusion 
in  housekeeping.  We  had  upon  the  table  abundance  of  meat— there 
was  beef,  mutton,  turkeys,  geese,  and  several  kinds  of  ducks  and  fowls, 
but  neither  wine,  nor  spirituous  Honors  of  any  kind.  No  fruits  were 
introduced,  nor  any  thing,  save  puddings,  beyond  the  delicious  and  ex- 
cellently-cooked meats  I  have  mentioned.  The  dinner  was  served  up 
at  three  o'clock,  the  common  dinner-hour  in  America ;  and  the  com- 
pany consisted  of  about  thirty,  of  whom  ten  were  ladies.  They  were 
principally  travellers,  attracted  like  myself  by  a  wish  to  see  the  "  Ame- 
rican lion  ;"  no  person  of  respectability  visited  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  I  was  there  without  making  a  call  upon  the  General, 
lie  kept  open  dwrs,  and  seldom  sat  down  to  dinner  with  fewer  than 
twenty  guests.  The  expense  attending  this  hospitality  was  met  by 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  department,  by  a  strict  personal  ob- 
servation of  his  domestic  polity,  and  every  thing  connected  with  his 
estate.  Every  day,  at  an  early  hour,  he  was  in  his  fields  superintend- 
ing his  slaves  and  workmen,  with  whom  he  remained  many  hours,  and 
every  day  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  estate,  and  saw  the  stock. 

His  "  farm,"  to  use  the  term  applied  in  America  to  all  landed  pro- 
perties of  whatever  dimensions,  consists  of  about  twelve  hundred  acres 
of  land,  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world.  1  do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  beheld  a  spot  of  earth  more  delightfully  situated,  or  exhibit- 
ing greater  beauties  than  it  did  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  '*  Gently  roll- 
ing," to  use  an  American,  or  rather  "  Alleghanian"  expression,  which 
signifies  slight  hills  occurring  at  moderate  intervals,  abounding  in  beau- 
tiful little  streams  which  meander  along  through  flowery  fields ;  I 
thought  of  Arcadia,  and  fancied  myself  transported  to  the  beautiful  re- 
gions so  brightly  shadowed  out  in  the  exquisite  little  poem  of  the  to-. 
mantic  Sydney.  It  was  the  middle  of  April  when  I  visited  the  her- 
mitage, a  period  of  the  year  which  answers  to  the  last  days  of  May  in 
England.  The  spring  is  delightful  throughout  the  Western  States  of 
America,  and  this  was  a  period  of  unusual  warmth  and  verdure. 

The  General  had,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  him,  about  eighty  slaves 
of  both  sexes,  including  those  employed  about  the  kitchen.  They  were 
the  best  clothed,  and  apparently  the  happiest  of  any  I  saw  in  America. 
He  enjuy*  the  best  of  characters  as  a  master,  indeed  his  reputation 
for  humanity  is  so  widely  disseminated  that  he  is  continually  pestered 
with  applications  from  slaves,  who,  according  to  the  custom  in  the 
United  States,  have  permits  from  their  masters  to  go  and  sell  them- 
selves, that  is,  choose  their  masters.  Half-a-doaen  came  while  I  was 
there,  soliciting  "  Massa  Jackson"  to  buy  them.  His  kindness  and  libe- 
rality in  feeding  and  clu thing  the  hungry  and  destitute,  are  also  pro- 
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verbial  in  that  part  of  the  country.  If  be  hears  of  a  stranger  filling 
sick,  he  is  sure  to  inquire  immediately  into  his  circumstances  and  con- 
dition, and  instances  haw  been  very  frequent  where  he  has  had  such 
a  one  brought  to  his  house  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  at  a  large 
expense,  carefully  attended  and  cured,  and  furnished  with  money  to 
bear  his  expenses  home. 

His  house  is  large,  but  very  plain  ;  the  furniture,  what  in  America 
is  termed  "  elegant,"  in  Great  Britain,  "  decent."  The  grounds 
around  the  house  are  not  laid  out  with  any  pretensions  to  taste  ;  I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  have  ever  known  an  estate  where  nature  has  done 
so  much — that  art  has  contributed  so  little  to  adorn.  A  grove  of  locusts 
stands  in  front  of  the  house,  and  the  kitchen-garden  upon  one  side. 
The  latter  I  consider  a  kind  of  index  or  epitome  of  the  proprietor's 
mind.  It  contains,  or  did  contain,  every  thmg  useful,  and,  what  was 
useful,  well-cultivated  ;  little  merely  ornamental,  and  that  somewhat 
neglected.  A  man  naturally  of  strong  mind  and  vigorous  powers,  be 
has  acquired  a  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge,  which  he  imparts  with 
fluency  and  self-possession.  His  manners  are  very  pleasing  and  grace- 
ful, and  he  is  particularly  a  favourite  with  the  ladies.  I  met  no  man 
in  Ameriea,  in  my  opinion,  so  well  befitting  the  European  definition 
of  an  "  accomplished  mau"  as  General  Jackson. 

He  now  presides  over  the  American  Republics  in  the  character  of 
first  executive  officer.  What  will  be  the  diameter  of  his  administra- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  I  think  it  will  be  one  of  great,  perhaps, 
mis-judging  economy ;  pacific  in  the  management  of  its  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  little  disposed  to  proscribe  at  home  those  who  may  have 
honestly  differed  from  the  majority  of  their  brethren  as  to  the  merit* 
of  the  two  rival  candidates.  President  Jackson  will  not  be  distinguish- 
ed for  voluminous  state  papers  and  messages,  he  will  not  »end  forth 
lengthened  expositions  of  national  or  financial  policy,  but  be  will,  I 
think,  "  do  up  the  thinking,  while  others  lingua- fracture  the  talk- 
ing," and  save  much  money  to  the  Republics,  by  discouraging  the 
habits  of  expense  which  are  imperceptibly  sapping  the  foundations  of 
their  creed,  constitution,  and  political  health.  The  American  Govern- 
ment in  all,  save  its  support  of  its  foreign  ministers,  where  it  is  miser- 
ably niggardly  and  parsimonious,  has  been  getting  rather  profuse  of 
late.  Retrenchment  in  various  departments  is  necessary,  that  funds 
may  be  saved  to  meet  the  imperative  demands  created  by  the  increas- 
ing population  aud  corresponding  wants  of  the  States.  1  think  Gen. 
Jackson  is  the  man  to  correct  abuses  of  every  description. 

Several  of  the  cabinet  he  has  selected  have  not,  it  is  said,  the  advan- 
tage of  much  experience.  Mr.  Van  Beuren,  the  newly-appointed  Se- 
cretary of  State,  is  a  man  of  great  talents  and  experience,  and  will 
undoubtedly  make  a  most  able  premier.  Mr.  Ingham,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  but 
he  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  vigorous  understanding.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Attorney 
General,  which  compose  the  Cabinet. 
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CASE  OF  A  MALINGERER. 

COMMUNICATED   BY   STAFf-sLRGEON    Ul.NJtV  MAU3IIAI.L* 


The  history  of  the  following  case  is  intended  to  exemplify  some  of 
the  many  evils  which  occasionally  result  from  transferring  soluiers  from 

regimental  to  general  hospitals.    John  O'Donnel,  private  of  the  

regiment,  was  admitted  into  the  York  General  Hospital,  about  the  end 
of Tift  12,  in  consequence  of  u  Physconia."  The  functions  were  natural, 
and  the  only  appearance  of  disease  he  had  was  a  real,  or  supposed  en- 
largement of  the  abdomen.  Under  the  use  of  cathartics,  &c.  this 
prominence  subsided,  when  he  was  discharged  and  sent  to  the  re- 
giment. In  a  few  weeks  after,  he  was  re-admitted  for  the  same 
cause.  During  a  period  of  about  two  years,  he  was  seldom  out  of  York 
Hospital.'  He  had  been  repeatedly  sent  to  the  regiment,  and  as  fre- 
quently sent  back.  His  conduct  was  turbulent  and  disorderly.  Being, 
however,  a  plausible  clever  fellow,  and  having  been  so  long  in  hospital, 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  great  influence  over  the  orderlies  and  patients. 
He  impressed  them  with  an  opinion  that  the  medical  officers  hated 
him,  and  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  their  tyrannical  treatment.  In 
October,  1814,  he  was  admitted  into  the  General  Hospital,  Fort  Pitt, 
Were  some  of  the  medical  officers  who  had  seen  him  in  York  Hospital, 
were  on  duty.  Upon  being  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he 
replied,  "  Nothing  at  all,  J>ir,  but  the  owld  swelling ;  your  honour 
cured  me  before,  out  the  doctor  of  my  regiment  said  I  was  not  fit  for 
duty,  and  so  I  was  sent  here  to  your  honour,  and  God  knows  I'd  a 
great  deal  rather  be  at  my  duty."  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
f)r.  C.  who  ordered  him  a  cathartic  mixture  at  the  forenoon  visit 
He  refused  to  take  the  medicine,  under  the  pretence  that  it  had  been 
prescribed  as  a  punishment.  He  conducted  himself  in  so  wild  and 
disorderly  a  manner,  that  it  was  presumed  he  must  be  deranged. 

 f  ■  •  ■    -  ■    "'i       r  "    •"  ■ 1   ■   — ■ —   ■■»- 

♦  "VVe  are  indebted  to  the  sagacious  author  of  •«  Hint*  to  Medical  Officers"  for  the 
following  characteristic  nw,  and  avail  ourselves'  of  the  opportunity  to  support  by  our 
unqualified  suffrage  the  following  official  recommendation  of  that  acute  and  most  use- 
ful publication. 

Circular  addressed  to  the  several  Medical  Officers  a/UufmHUi, 

Army  Mmical  Department. 

A  late  publication  of  SufT-Sur^con  Henry  .Marshall,  intituled  "  Hints  to  Young 
Medical  Oificors  of  the  Army,  on  the  Examination  ef  Recruits,"  .Nx.  printed  by  Rurcess 
atta  HhM,  55.  Windmill -street,  London,  contains  information  and  instruction,  which,  if 
duly  attended  to,  will  much  assist  Army  and  Medical  Officers  oi  all  ranks,  especially 
the  younger  clasp  s,  in  disehar^iag  tin*  important  duty.  1  u<amiingly  strongly  recom- 
mendUiepurch^eotUi^Voluuicand  :,    Hive,  *c  ^   

J.M'GHEGOR, 

Director-General. 

The  title-page  ofthisuork  but  imperfecdy  describes  ihe  contents.  It  ought  to  have 
been  entitled,  "Observations  on  Feigned  Diseases,  particularly  the  Feigned  Disabilities 
of  Soldiers ;  to  which  are  prefixed*  Instructions  to  Young  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army 
on  the  Examination  of  Recruits,  with  Official  Documents,  &c."and  we  would  recommend 
the  Author  to  avail  himsell  ol  our  suggestion,  should  a  >econd  edition  be  called  for. — En. 
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This  turbulence  of  conduct  having  continued  for  some  time,  a  strait- 
waistcoat  was  put  on  him.  He  persisted  for  two  or' three  hours  in  re- 
fusing to  take  his  medicine,  but  at  last  be  assented,  and  became  more 
amenable  to  whatever  directions  he  received.  The  strait- waistcoat  was 
tajteu  off  during  the  afternoon.  In  a  few  days,  O* Don  nel  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which  he  complained  of  being  ill-treated 
by  Dr.  C.  This  representation  led  to  an  investigation,  Wnen  Dr.  Ci 
was  acquitted  of  all  blame,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  (TDon- 
nel's  turbulent  conduct  rendered  the  use  of  the  waistcoat  nnd  other 
coercive  means  adopted  necessary.  He  was  then  discharged  from 
hospital.  At  that  time,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer*1  at 
Fort  Hill  to  visit  the  sick  at  midnight  and  at  fonr  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. One  night,  when  Dr.  C.  was  making  his  twelve  o'clock  vfeit> 
CVDonuel  was  sentry  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  The  latter  availed  hint- 
self  of  what  he  thought  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  seized  Dr/0. 
apparently  with  the  view  of  throwing  him  over  the  balustrade  into  the 
area  below.  The  Doctor  succeeded  in  grappling  his  enemy,  and  they 
both  rolled  down  the  stairs  together.  O'Donuel  was  tried  for  the 
assault,  and  sentenced  to  be  confined  for  a  short  time.  On  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  he  conducted  himself  in  a  very  insolent  manner  towards 
the  late  Staff-Surgeon  Dease,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
corporal  punishment,  which  was  inflicted. 

Whether  O'Donnel  was  discharged  from  the  service,  or  deserted,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn,  but  his  old  physician  Dr.  C.  met  him  in 
Dublin  in  1821.  He  was  in  perfect  health,  and  actively  employed  in 
the  service  of  a  publican  with  a  large  business.  Dr.  C.  perceiving  that 
he  was  not  recognized  by  his  old  patient,  entered  into  conversation 
with  him.  He  related  a  number  of  circumstances  of  his  life,  which 
Dr.  C.  had  reason  to  know  were  true.  He  inveighed  bitterly  against 
the  medical  officers  of  the  army,  for  having  endeavoured  to  convict  him 
as  a  malingerer.  He  stated,  however,  that  they  were  frequently  im- 
posed upon,  and  often  very  easily,  by  soldiers  who  feigned  infirmities. 
To  a  question  which  was  asked,  namely,  whether  he  had  been  in 
Chatham,  he  replied,  "  Ay,  indeed  was  I,  and  a  good  right  I  have  to 
remember  it  as  well  as  Dr.  C. :  I  had  very  nearly  done  for  bina  there." 

Were  the  whole  military  life  of  O'Donnel  known,  it  would  afford 
much  useful  instruction.  By  what  has  been  already  related,  it  will 
appear  probable,  that  instead  of  his  being  for  a  series  of  years  in  hos- 
pital, he  ought  to  have  been  under  the  special  surveillance  of  the 
adjutant  of  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged.  Hod  he  been  unintermit- 
tinely  kept  under  strict  discipline,  he  might  have  become  a  tolerable 
soldier  ;  but  by  sending  him  to  a  General  Hospital,  his  evil  propensities 
were  fostered  instead  of  being  checked ;  and  this  is  not  all,  for  he  con- 
tributed to  spread  the  contagion  of  indiscinline  and  malingering  far  and 
wide  into  many  a  corps  by  individuals  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  him,  or  to  be  exi>osed  to  his  bad  example,  ^yjs 
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Eltu,  Brule!  Even  thou,  O  Beamish  !  deflecting  from  thy  tacti- 
cal gravity,  do'st,  for  a  season,  abjure  BisTiiark,  and  addict  thyself  to 
JEbeE*»i  "  Desipere  in  hco"  a  privilege  as  n  sweet  *  as  it  is  salutary, 
is  not,  we  humbly  conceive,  limited  to  civilians,  as  some  churlish  critics 
would  propound,  but  constitutes  more  especially  a  sort  of  short  leave  to 
the  warfanng  man,  .whereby  he  may  absent  himself  for  a  space  from 
the  "  korruia  bella"  of  the  bivouack  or  the  barrack. 
I  Having  disposed  of  our  preamble,  we  address  ourselves  to  the  M  Cor- 
net." We  knew  Pierce  Iiutler  well,  even  before  his  military  aspira- 
tions had  disembodied  themselves  from  the  coil  of  the  counting-house  ; 
indeed,  on  reflection,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we  may  not  our- 
selves have  accelerated  that  consummation  by  the  incitement  held  out 
in  onr  proper  person,  and  the  contagion  of  our  veteran  example,  as  we 

"  Shouldered  our  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were  won." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  well  remember  that  Pierce's  vocation  for  the 
sword  was  strongly  and  irrepressibly  demonstrated,  though  we  never 
set  finger  on  his  bump  of  combativeness. 

M  Post  equitera  sedet  atra  cura  — 
which  being  interpreted,  means 

"  Black  care  sits  behind  a  dragoon." 

'  Now  we  deny  the  little  Roman's  postulate,  and  declare  that  we  have 
seen  nothing  like  the  Ethiopian  lady  above  described  on  the  crupper 
«f  the  Comet's  grey  marc,  but  have,  on  the  coutrary,  espied  thereon 
a  bevy  of  fun-loving  imps,  playing  fantastic  tricks  round  a  sweet, 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  cherry-lipped,  poielte  maiden, 
whom  the  Cornet  wooed  and  won,  through  the  usual  and  unusual  ob- 
stacles that  trouble  «  the  course  of  true  love."  But  we  forget  that 
we  know  more  of  these  mysteries  than  our  readers,  and  shall  proceed 
'CO  give  them  an  outline  of  the  Cornet's  chronicle. 

Pierce  Butler,  the  eldest  of  the  three  only  surviving  children  of  a 
family  of  thirteen,  was  tbe  son  of  an  opulent  merchant  of  Cork,  ri- 
devanl  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Bulls.    For  three  mortal  years.  Pierce,  who 


caught  the  military  mania  from  the  proximity  of  a  numerous  gar- 


rison of  all  arms,  plied  an  unwarlike  calling  in  the  paternal  counting- 
house  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  burst  his  ignoble  bonds, 
cast  away  his  pen,  and  girded  on  the  sabre  as  a  Cornet  of  Dragoon 
Guards.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  hero,  compounded  of  ma- 
terials so  susceptible,  could  have  lived  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  within  a 
bow-shot  of  the  Glebe  House,  without  falling  in  love, — taking  it  for 
granted  that  a  Parsonage  is  invariably  gifted  with  honeysuckles,  blue 
eyes,  music,  and  other  "  food  for  love."  No,  no;  Pierce  admits  the 
soft  impeachment.  But  he  never  told  his  love  to  Susan  Lovett,  the 
younger  of  the  rector's  two  "  blooming  daughters,"  till  the  moment 
when  "  he  to  battle  marched  away,"  and  then,  as  it  were,  he  listed 
her  by  furtively  slipping  a  ring,  having  for  its  posey  an  emblem  of 
"the  magic  mony syllable"  Love,  into  her  pretty  and  unconscious  hand, 
after  which  he  took  to  his  heels,  like  a  crimp"  as  he  was,  and  started 
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next  morning  to  join  his  regiment  at  Philipstotfn-    His  abord  tt  the 
barrack*  is  thus  humorously  described : — 

"  Now  it  so  happened  that  two  new  cornets  were  expected  to  join  the  regi- 
ment this  day,  it  being  the  important  twmly-fnnrth,  and  a  more  than  ordinary 
number  of  officers  were  assembled  in  the  yard  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
arrival  of  the  Johnny  Ha*e*t  one  of  whom,  a  young  Englishman*  was  expected 
by  tlie  canal-boat  from  Dublin,  about  the  same  time  that  it  was  known  Preroe 
would  arrive  by  the  Tullamore  coach  :  they  were  standing  under  an  archway 
leading  from  the  front  yard  to  the  stables,  and  directly  in  the  way  which  it,  waf 
necessary  Pierce  should  take,  in  order  to  arrive  at  die  colonel's  quarters.  To 
avoid  this  formidable  group  was  impossible,  without  taking  an  immense  circuit, 
and  therefore  Pierce  thought  it  best  to  put  on  a  bold  face,  and  walk  resoluulv 
by  them.    From  his  experience  of  the  long  spur?,  in  the  course  of  his  wait 
through  the  town,  he  found  that  to  manage  them  with  dne  regard  to  his  personal 
safety,  required  lus  undivided  attention,  and  a  constant  ohsertance  of  the  move- 
ment of  his  feet ;  and  as  erectness  of  carriage  is  indispensable  to  dignity  of 
deportment,  he  felt  much  puzzled  how  to  preserve  the  latter  witnout  risking  a 
fall  from  the  contact  of  his  spurs,    Llis  alarm  was  increased  as  he  approached 
the  archway,  by  ucrceiving  that  the  officers,  eight  in  number,  had  formed  thon- 
selves  into  a  single  line,  and  were  thus  prepared  to  witness  his  farther  progress, 
Thinking  this  was,  perhaps,  a  complimentary  mode  of  receiving  a  new  officer, 
the  comet  felt  he  could  not  do  less  than  make  the  most  suitable  acknowledg- 
ment in  his  power  for  such  "unexpected  attention.    He  accordingly  left  the  spurs 
for  a  moment  to  their  fate,  and  ventured  to  take  off  his  hat  in  salutation  to  the 
formidable  but  flattering  line.— Fatal  moment !— Just  as  he  had  gravely  elevated 
his  hat,  and  when  the  officers  were  returning  his  acknowledgment  with  a  gene- 
ral military  salute,  the  long  brass  spurs  crossed  with  an  alarming  clank ;  Pierce, 
in  making  a  rapid  and  vigorous  eflbrt  tp  disentangle  them,  forced  tha  heel  of  hi* 
right  foot  over  the  left  spur,  his  hat  flew  out  of  his  hand,  and  the  ill-fated  cornet 
fell  head  foremost  in  the  gravelled  yard.    The  mock  formality  of  the  salutiug 
line  was  now  instantly  dropped,  and  all  flew  to  the  assistance  of  the  prostrate 
cornet." 

The  Cornet  had  soon  to  sustain  the  storm  of  waggery  usually  levelled 
at  regimental  Newcomes,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  a  tempered  firmness, 
which  we  recommend  as  the  best  shield  of  all  recruits,  he  passed  his 
ordeal  with  spirit,  and  at  length  achieved  personal  impunity.  We  con- 
fess, we  cannot  look  back,  without  considerable  disgust,  to  the  mis- 
chievous and  senseless  practices  so  graphically  described  by  our  ob- 
servant author,  and  which  certainly  reflected  discredit  on  the  Service ; 
though  at  present,  we  confidently  hope  and  believe,  banished,  or  nearly 
so,  from  the  more  cultivated  association  and  pursuits  of  regimental 
officers.  There  were  in  every  regiment  one  or  two  individuals  who 
passed  their  whole  time  in  plotting  and  executing  practical  jokes, — of 
all  earthly  pastimes  the  least  rational  and  the  most  tormenting.  Yet 
these  blockheads  could  always  find  abettors  and  raise  a  laugh,  though 
commonly  the  merriment  was  more  forced  than  real,  merely  for  the 
fashion  of  the  thin?.  Like  poor  Outhbcrt,  the  A.S.S.  of  the  Cornet's 
regiment,  there  was  always  some  subdued  and  unhappy  butt  upon  whom 
the  tyranny  of  the  wags  was  fearlessly  and  mercilessly  exercised.  We 
have 'seen  one  of  these  bullies  actually  tilt  at  a  victim  of  the  former 
class  with  his  drawn  sword,  and  ail-but  prick  him  with  the  point 
through  his  clothes  ; — but  we  speak  of  the  past. 

The  pains  of  the  drill,  and  the  humours  of  the  barrack  are  discussed 
with  much  spirit — the  management  of  Cabbage  the  quarter-master's 
family  is  racily  described — a  still-hunt  in  the  bogs,  upon  which 
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duty  our  hero  was  ordered  with  a  party  of  his  regiment  to  assist  the 
gaugers,  will  delight  the  cockneys,  'tis  so  droll,  venturesome  and  wild, 
— and  the  march  to  Cahir  affords  some  of  the  cleverest  sketches  in  the 
book.  At  Cahir,  the  Cornet  and  Capt.  Breakpeace,  the  head  and  front 
of  fun  in  the  regiment,  proceeding  in  a  sort  of  nondescript  vehicle 
drawn  by  one  horse,  called  a  Traveller,  to  dine  with  a  family  in  the 
neighbourhood,  met  with  adventures  of  so  tragi -comical  a  description, 
that  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself,  rather  than  spoil  their  effect 
by  a  mutilated  extract,  which  is  all  we  could  afford.  We  are  next 
favoured  with  a  peep  at  the  mysteries  and  mummery  of  the  assizes  at  an 
Irish  country  town.  Of  "  the  law/'  so  called,  we  ourselves  take  a 
fearful  and  suspicious  view,  inasmuch  as  we  firmly  believe  its  meshes 
are  rather  calculated  to  favour  the  escape  of  the  sinner,  while  the  sin- 
ned-agaiast  is  caught  and  duly  devoured ;  but  we  leave  our  legal  spe- 
culations to  Mr.  Peel. 

The  Cornet's  regiment  is  now  ordered  to  England,  and  lands  at  Li- 
verpool, from  whence  they  march  to  the  interior.  The  embarkation 
and  voyage  are  done  to  the  life.  At  Birmingham,  Mrs.  Costiff  and  her 
spouse  the  Major  commanding  (not  his  wife,  but  the  regiment),  a  pair, 
of  self-idolizing  devotees  to  "  domestic  medicine,"  resolve  to  inhabit 
rooms  in  the  barrack,  and  operations  are  immediately  concerted  and 
executed  to  dislodge  them.  The  plaintive  melody  of  "  Banna's 
Banks/'  is  swelled  to  a  canon  of  atrocious  discord,  which  is  exploded 
over  the  beads  of  the  health-loving  couple  with  maddening  effect,  and 
is  chastised  by  a  retaliation  in  the  shape  of  an  early  and  unexpected 
drill.  With  great  submission  to  the  sex  of  whom  we  profess  to  be  the 
devoted  slaves,  we  feel  constrained,  by  our  imperative  duties,  to  ob- 
serve on  the  mischiefs  so  frequently  arising  from  their  interference  in 
l>arrack  and  regimental  concerns :  we  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  con- 
viction that,  in  its  general  effect  upon  military  men,  female  society, 

Emollit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros, — 

but  the  case  is  too  often  the  reverse  in  a  barrack,  where  their  influence 
three  times  out  of  five,  tends  to  split  a  regiment  into  parties,  and  dis- 
organize it.  Women,  though  scarcely  ranking  in  courage  with  the 
"  magnanimous  mouse,"  yet,  not  having  the  fear  of  pistols  before  their 
eyes,  and  utterly  disregarding  the  conjugal  twig,  are  unhappily  gifted 
with  a  linguacious  pugnacity  infinitely  more  terrible  and  often  as  fatal 
as  the  sword  and  pistol.  \Ve  seriously  think  the  Secretary  of  War 
should  put  them  in  the  Mutiny  Act. 

The  Cornet  returns  to  Ballvbutler,  his  u  sweet  home,"  and  discovers 
he  had  been  in  a  fool's  paradise  touching  his  love  and  its  fair  object, 
who  in  his  absence  had  been  controlled  into  the  preliminaries  of  ma- 
trimony with  a  young  English  Ensign  of  "  good  expectations,"  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  her  match-making  mother,  who,  however,  in  turn  was, 
as  she  deserved,  out-manoeuvred  by  the  family  of  young  Methold,  who 
was  "  Yorkshire,"  and  bolted,  riere  again,  alas !  we  are,  to  our  dis- 
traction, constrained  to  animadvert  on  those  "  melancholy  exceptions" 
of  the  angelic  sex  who  come  under  the  rather  comprehensive  class  of 
match-making  and  manoeuvring  mothers.  Sharing,  iu  common  with 
the  sow  or  the  wolf,  the  iastinct  of  mere  maternity,  they  are  far  infe- 
rior to  these  animals  in  the  training  of  their  offspring.    The  daughters 
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of  the  brute  are  unerringly  led  in  the  way  they  should go,  while  tho*e 
of  the  human  dam  are  guided  in  ambuscade,  through  paths  of  artifice 
and  treachery,  to  the  goal  of  a  moral  prostitution,  or — a  broken  heart. 
Looking'upon  their  daughters  as  so  many  ladders  to  the  gratification  of 
their  own  weak  and  womanish  vanity,  they  sacrifice  them  without 
remorse  to  the  idol  of  self,  consoling  tne  victim  for  her  loss  of  happi- 
ness and  respect,  by  a  comparison  of  the  gewgaws  with  which  she  has 
surrounded  her  grown  childhood,  and  the  triumph  she  (the  mother) 
has  achieved  over  her  hated  neighbours !  Such  are  manoeuvring  mo- 
thers— feared  and  loathed  through  life,  and  when  death  at  length 
clutches  them,  without  a  living  soul  to  "  cry  God  bless  them  !" 

But  we  must  hasten  to  put  an  end  to  the  Cornet  s  suspense.  Re 
does  finally  achieve  Susan  Lovett,  who,  after  various  adventures,  mis- 
adventures, and  some  comical  attempts  at  elopement,  becomes  hi* 
blooming  bride  ;  but  not  till  the  prim  tyrant  had  taken  to  his  especial 
keeping  the  tyrant  mother,  who  went  off,  to  the  general  joy,  in  a  lit— 
of  passion  !  Previous,  however,  to  this  consummation,  the  Cornet  had 
attended  the  mock  procession  of  the  "  Ballintemple  Corporation" 
down  the  Lee,  &c.  a  jubilee  most  humorously  described,  and  in  the 
graphic  revival  of  which  the  men  of  Cork, — or,  as  the  Cornet  felicit- 
ously styles  that  city— the  southern  Athens,  will  doubtless  luxuriate. 
He  had  also  become  a  student  at  the  Senior  Department  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  of  the  habits  of  which  establishment  he 
gives  some  very  lively,  though  occasionally  exaggerated,  and  somewhat 
personal,  sketches. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  the  Comet  and  his  '*  Peace  Campaigns," 
a  work  equally  unpretending  and  entertaining,  and,  we  have  little 
doubt,  destined  for  that  sort  of  popularity,  likely  to  attend  a  lighter 
production  of  the  leisure  hours  of  the  British  Bismark. 


CAPT.  W.  F.  W.  OTYEN'S  PLAN  FOR  RATING  CHRONOMETERS. 

Any  proposal  which  has  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  science  in  genem*. 
and  more  especially  that  of  navigation,  it  becomes  us,  as  subjects  of  the  first 
maritime  state  in  the  world,  to  receive  with  avidity,  and  to  bestow  on  it  tmt 
careful  and  favourable  attention.  A  design  of  this  important  namre,  emanating 
from  an  officer  of  long  experience  and  acknowledged  talents,  gains  importance 
in  the  estimation  of  every  one;  but  stripped  of  such  attraction,  and  on  the 
ground  of  its  own  intrinsic  virtue  alone,  we  would  leave  it  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  can  duly  appreciate  its  general  utility.  Chronometers  are  now 
arrived  at  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection,  a*  to  be  applied  to  the  most  delicate 
measurements,  and  are  become  of  such  general  use,  that  ships  going  on  voyages 
of  trifling  distance  are  provided  with  them.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
behaviour  of  a  chronometer,  under  all  circumstances,  should  as  much  as  possi- 
ble be  known  to  the  owner,  that  he  may  be  well  acquainted  with  j**  character, 
and  the  decree  of  confidence  to  which  it  is  entitled.  To  furui&h  him  with  the 
means  of  readily  obtaining  its  rate,  previous  to  his  ileparture  from  a  por:, 
without  his  resorting  to  the  usual  astronomical  ohs-n ations,  which  entail 
a  devotion  of  much  time  and  trouble,  besides  a  dependant*  on  an  uncertain 
climate,  at  a  period  when  a  multiplicity  of  other  duties  demand  his  attention,  is 
the  object  which  ("apt.  Owen  proposes  to  effect.  The  master  of  a  vessel,  fitting 
for  a  foreign  voyage,  and  directed  to  lose  no  time  in  preparing  for  s*«a,  is  gene- 
rally too  much  occupied  with  the  various  duties  of  his  to  bestow  a  proper 
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attention  to  the  rating  of  his  chrouoweters.  For  this  purpose  Capt.  Owen 
would  employ  signal  rockets.  He  recommends  a  situation  to  be  selected  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  principal  ports,  as  London,  Portsmouth,  and  others,  from  whence 
rockets  may  be  fired  at  a  stated  time  every  evening.  The  times  of  explosion  as 
shown  by  a  chronometer,  are  to  be  noted  by  the  person  who  is  desirous  of 
rating  it :  and  the  times  at  Greenwich  of  the  same  explosion  by  an  astronomical 
clock,  showing  mean  time,  are  to  be  carefully  noted  by  a  person  employed  for 
that  purpose.  These  latter  times  are  to  be  advertised  in  the  public  papers  on 
the  following  morning,  or  by  some  other  mode  of  communication,  aud  the  dif- 
ference between  them  aud  those  shown  by  the  chronometer  will  be  its  error  on 
Greenwich  mean  time.  The  same  operation  beiug  repeated  about  a  week  after, 
will  give  its  error  again,  and  theuce  its  daily  rate  may  be  found. 

Although  we  can  do  no  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  the  essay  on  the  ma- 
nagement and  use  of  chronometers,  by  ('apt.  R.  Owen,  published,  with  the 
tables  of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  by  the  Admiralty,  we  will  illustrate  the  above 
by  an  example.  After  giving  some  useful  directions  about  the  management  of 
chronometers,  Capt.  Owen  says,  "  a  clear  and  commanding  situation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  port  being  chosen  for  the  erection  of  a  small  building,  whereon 
to  fix  a  transit  instrument  and  astronomical  clock,  a  careful  and  intelligent  per- 
son well  versed  in  die  use  of  this  instrument  should  be  selected.  This  person 
is  to  rate  the  astronomical  clock,  so  as  to  be  able  to  find  its  error  on  Greenwich 
mean  time  at  auy  required  period.  He  is  to  be  furnished  with  signal  rockets, 
three  of  which  are  to  be  thrown  up  every  evening;  the  first  as  near  eight  o'clock 
as  possible,  and  the  others  at  an  interval  of  five  or  ten  minutes  between  each. 
The  instant  of  their  explosions,  shown  by  the  astronomical  clock,  is  to  be  noted 
with  trreat  care.p 

u  The  mean  times  at  Greenwich  of  the  three  explosions  being  then  deduced, 
are  to  be  published  on  the  following  morning,  either  in  some  of  the  public 
prints,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  arranged,  and  will  appear  in  the  following  form  : 

u  On  Tuesday  eveniug,  22d  of  December,  1829;  Greenwich  mean  time  of 
explosions. 

n.  m.  s. 

First  rocket  .  .  8. 07.  23 
Second  rocket  .  8.17.05 
Third  rocket  .       .  8.27.30" 

Captain  Owen,  then  proceeds :  "  now  we  are  to  suppose  the  chronometer  as 
having  been  removed  on  board  previous  to  sailing,"  as  he  has  recommended; 
"  then  in  order  to  obtain  its  error  and  rate,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  master 
or  mate  to  be  in  readiness,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  an  assistant  to 
count  aloud  the  seconds  of  his  chronometer,  while  he  looks  out  for  the  explo- 
sions of  the  rockets ;  the  instaut  of  which,  as  shown  by  the  chronometer,  is  to  be 
carefully  noted.  This  is  to  be  done  again,  after  an  interval  of  six  or  seven  days.* 

"  Then,  by  reference  to  the  times,  as  published  on  the  corresponding  days, 
the  error  and  rate  of  the  chronometer  is  simply  obtained  thus : 

■  Tuesday,  22d  December,  1829. 

Times  of  Explosion  by  Greenwich  Mean     C^°n^  mZ» 

Chronometer.  limes  published.  Tune 

H*  M.  8«  H.  M.  9.  H.  M.  8*  » 

First  rocket      .    6.22.19      —       8.07.23  —  1.45.04 

Second  rocket  .    6  32.01,5    —      8.17.05  —  1.45.03,5 

Third  rocket     .    6.42.26      —      8.27.30         —  1.45.04 


At  8  p.  m.  on  22d  Dec.,  1829,  chronometer  slow  I  ^  ^  q3S  mean, 
of  Greenwich  mean  time    '  t  ' 
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"  Tuesday,  29th  December,  1829. 

Times  of  Explosion  by  Greenwich  Mean     Chronometer  Slow  of 

Chronometer.  Times  published.  "xime 

U.  M.  S.  II.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

First  rocket      .    6. 24. 10      —       8. 09. 40,5       —     1. 45. 30,5 
Second  rocket  .    6.34.15/,    —       8.19.45,5  1.45.30 
Third  rocket     .    6.44.12,5    —       8.29.43         —  1.45.30,5 

On  29th  Dec.  1829,  chronometer  slow  of  Greenwich  \  .       „Q  „ 

mean  time   J   '  ' 

On  22d  Dec.  1829,  chronometer  ditto         ditto  1.45.03,8 

Interval  in  days   7)26,5 

Chronometer  loses  per  day   3,79 

And  thus,  independent  of  all  astronomical  observations,  which  in  our  un- 
certain climate  are  no  trifling  considerations,  an  error  and  rate  for  a  chronometer 
would  be  obtained  with  certainty,  and  with  as  little  trouble  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage,  the  benefit  would  be  general,  and 
every  chronometer  at  the  port  would  be  rated  by  the  same  means.  The  maslcrs 
of  vessels,  or  the  persons  charged  with  them,  might  then  lay  aside  their  sextants 
until  they  wanted  to  find  their  longitudes  at  sea :  the  general  system  of  taking 
the  makers'  rates,  another  source  of  error,  would  be  avoided ;  for  these  rates 
always  undergo  a  change,  by  the  removal  of  the  chronometer  on  board,  and  the 
owner  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  rating  his  chronometer  in  its  proper  place 
on  board  of  the  vessel.  A  sea  rate  might  also  be  procured,  as  Capt.  Owen  ob- 
serves, by  such  means,  were  similar  establishments  formed  at  Deal,  and  other 
ports.  He  says,  "  vessels  from  the  Port  of  London  would  be  much  benefited 
oy  a  rocket  station  at  Deal  and  Portsmouth,  as,  should  they  be  detained  at 
either  place,  they  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  wa  rate  (or  the  rate  kept  by  the 
chronometer  with  the  vessel  under  way)  by  using  the  last  error  obtained  in  the 
river  with  the  error  at  Deal  or  Portsmouth,  and  taking  the  rate  during  the  in- 
terval.   This  is  always  preferable  to  a  rate  obtained  while  remaining  at  anchor." 

"  In  time  of  war,  when  vessels  generally  rendezvous  at  Portsmouth  for  con- 
voy, this  arrangement  would  be  particularly  useful,  and  might  be  thought  of 
sufficient  importance  to  his  Majesty's  ships  to  induce  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to 
adopt  it  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth."  The  great  utility  of  such  an  establish- 
ment at  our  principal  ports  must  be  evident  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  va- 
luable purposes  to  which  the  chronometer  is  now  applied.  The  delicate  and 
troublesome  process  of  rating  this  machine  at  a  time  when  so  many  other  duties 
demand  the  attention  of  those  most  concerned  in  it,  is  at  once  facilitated  and 
effected  by  an  operation  requiring  an  attention  of  only  a  few  minutes.  A  me- 
thod of  communicating  time  to  ships  at  a  distance,  something  similar  to  this, 
lias  been  successfully  employed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fallowcs,  astronomer  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  effects  it,  by  suddenly  eclipsing  a  powerful  light,  by 
means  of  a  shutter  at  a  stated  hour  of  the  night,  which  light  was  distinctly  seen 
from  the  shipping.  Capt.  Owen's  plan  has  the  advantage  of  it,  in  preparing 
the  persons  employed,  by  watching  the  flight  of  the  rocket,  to  observe  delibe- 
rately the  instant  of  its  explosion,  and  circumstances  might  occur  which  would 
prevent  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  light  being  observed  unless  great 
precaution  was  used. 

In  addition  to  the  three  rockets  proposed  by  Capt.  Owen,  we  would  suggest 
a  preparative  rocket  being  fired  a  few  minutes  befor*  them,  and  also,  that  the 
intervals  between  each  of  the  time  rockets  should  not  exceed  five  minutes. 
The  summer  rockets  being  fired  as  near  dark  as  possible,  would  be  the  means 
of  rendering  them  more  conspicuous.   At  the  risk  of  appearing  partial,  wc  muit 
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observe  in  conclusion,  that  the  present  plan  of  Capt.  Owen's  seems  calculated  to 
effect  a  most  useful  purpose,  by  very  simple  means ;  and  with  such  an  opinion, 
together  with  the  good  of-  navigation  at  heart,  and  the  highest  respect  for  its  au- 
thor, we  cordially  hope  at  some  future  period  to  see  it  adopted.  The  reputation 
of  Great  Britain,  as  the  first  of  maritime  states,  should  prove  an  incentive  to  the 
exertion  of  every  possible  means  calculated  to  improve  navigation,  and  to 
assist  us,  in  any  manner,  in  maintaining  that  superiority  we  have  so  long  held. 
The  present  liberal  measures  which  have  been  recently  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, in  the  regard  of  scientific  matters  generally,  induce  us  to  believe  that  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  it  will  receive  a  favourable  consideration. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sir,— No  man  is  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  myself  of  the  excellent 
disposition  and  the  truly  British  character  of  the  Commander-of-the-Forces, 
ana  no  man  is  better  disposed  to  give  credit  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  Adju- 
tant-General ;  yet,  without  wishing  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  these  illustrious 
officers,  or  to  cavil,  without  reason,  al  orders  emanating  from  such  indisputable 
authority,  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  recent  regulations  respecting  dress,  in 
some  particulars,  and  those  contained  in  the  Memorandum,  concerning  the 
Mess  and  Band  subscriptions,  were  either  too  hastily  promulgated,  tlteir  imme- 
diate tendency  overlooked,  or  that  suggestions  proceeding  from  prejudiced 
sources,  were  adopted  without  sufficient  consideration. 

I  assume,  as  an  incontrovertible  principle,  that  any  distinctions  in  the  dress 
of  officers  of  the  same  corps,  more  than  sufficient  to  indicate  the  respective 
ranks,  and  in  the  case  of  medical  officers  their  peculiar  functions,  is  not  only 
galling  to  the  feelings,  and  derogatory  to  the  respectability  of  those  so  distin- 
guished, but  that  it  operates  injuriously  upon  discipline  and  good  order.  The 
authority  of  the  non-combatants  requires  support  to  keep  them  on  a  level  with 
the  corresponding  grades,  who  exercise  a  more  direct  military  command,  and, 
I  therefore,  submit,  that  the  regimental  staff  should  be  allowed  to  wear  the  sash, 
and  in  dragoon  regiments  the  same  epaulettes  as  the  other  officers. 

My  second  subject  is  of  much  higher  importance.  Nearly  thirty  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  army,  authorises  me  to  speak  with  some  confidence  as  to  its  con- 
stituent parts;  and  1  was  long  enough  a  subaltern  to  know  how  straitened  the 
finances  of  that  grand  eleroeutary  body  generally  are.  If  it  be  designed  to  ex- 
clude those  from  the  service  who  have  no  income  beyond  their  pay,  I  will  not 
at  preseut  dispute  the  policy  of  such  a  measure,  and  am  ready  to  admit  that  the 
late  regulations  are  well  adapted  to  produce  this  effect. 

It  will  be  admitted  upon  making  an  estimate  of  the  average  expense,  that  an 
ensign  upon  joining,  properly  equipped,  the  fees  on  his  commission,  and  his 
subscriptions  to  the  mess  and  band  paid,  would  find  his  pay  anticipated  for  nt 
least  six  months !  How  is  he  to  live  ad  interim  f  and  is  not  such  a  state  likely 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  embarrassments  ruinous  to  his  future  prospects  ?  The 
subscriptions  are,  I  thiuk,  enormous,  and  being  partially  left  under"  the  discre- 
tion of  the  commanding  officer,"  a  new  system  is  thereby  introduced,  much  in- 
ferior to  the  old  one,  where  all  questions  relating  to  the  mess  were  decided  by 
vote,  and  it  is  well  known  that  on  these  occasions,  the  commanding  officer  pos^ 
sessed  a  sufficiently  powerful  influence.  The  most  objectionable  passace  in 
this  document  is,  u  No  other  subscription  or  charges  upon  any  reginientul 
officer  to  be  considered  imperative,"  which  distinctly  implies  that  others  may 
be  made,  and  should  any  new  comer  have  the  hardihood  to  resist  them,  what 
chance  of  future  comfort  can  he  have  in  the  corps  ?  The  injunction  to  be  vabd 
must  amount  to  a  peremptory  prohibition  of  any  farther  demands. 

No  prohibition  or  reduction  in  the  scale  appears  to  have  been  made  in  favonr 
of  officers  coming  in  from  the  half-pay,  who,  as  the  order  now  stands,  may  be 
repeatedly  called  upon  for  these  heavy  contributions.  * 
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It  may  prima  facie  be  darned  superfluous,  if  not  impertinent,  for  in  indivi- 
dual to  obtrude  his  opinion  upon  mutters  already  determined,  bv  those  who, 
from  their  station,  necessarily  have  access  to  the' most  com  pine  information'; 
;still  the  impartial  sentiments  of  others,  who  can  be  influenced  by  no  motive  but 
the  good  of  a  service  with  which  their  lives  and  fortunes  are  identified,  deserve 
notice,  and  may  prove  of  practical  application.  Upon  these  grounds  I  make  no 
apology  for  this  letter,  and  conceiving  its  object  coincident  with  the  legitimate 
design  of  your  valuable  and  unique  periodical,  you  will,  I  trust,  give  h  a  place 
;  by  so  doing  you  will  oblige  many  friends  and  well-wishers,  including, 

Sir,  yoor  most  ohedient  servant,     .  ? 
Junior  United  Service  Club,  L/ELIUS. 
14th  March,  1859. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sir, — The  considerate  feeling  and  generous  interest  shown  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  late  Duke  of  York,  even  in  his  latest  moments,  for  the  senior  lieu- 
tenants of  the  army,  (whose  term  of  service,  however,  was  not  required  to  b,ave 
exceeded  fifteen  years,)  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  a  sympathy  for  that  equally 
meritorious  body  of  officers,  the  senior  lieutenants  of  the  navy.  As  the  naval 
service  is  at  present  constituted,  the  lieutenants  have  no  view  whatever  beyond 
entering  the  superannuatioi:  list,  which,  as  it  is  composed  only  of  100  officers, 
and  the  vacancies  avcrafjing  but  two  annually,  yields  to  a  list  of  near  4000 
lieutenants,  a  prospect  sufficiently  gloomy  :  such  officers,  indeed,  who  chance  to 
reach  the  age  of  seventy  or  eighty  years,  (when  distinction  of  every  kind  is  neu- 
tralized,) may  perhaps  obtain  that  boon — conferring  the  nuk  of  commander,  with 
an  additional  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  diem.  It  is,  therefore,  respectfully 
suggested,  to  grant  to  the  300,  (who  form  the  existing  class  of  senior  lieutenants, 
and  in  fact  have  held  their  commissions  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  and 
^consequently  have  been  in  the  service  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  years.)  the  brevet, 
or  nominal,  rank  of  commander,  retaining  their  situation  in  theH*t  of  tint- 
tenants ;  and  when  they  arrive  at  their  turn  of  superannuation,  to  receive  the  ad- 
ditional one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  diem,  which  that  condition  affords.  Thus, 
the  nation  would  incur  no.  extra  expense,  and  a  gratifying  distinction  would  be 
given  to  officers  who  have  suffered  all  the  severe  hardships  of  the  naval  pro- 
fession, have  dedicated  their  best  endeavours,  and  spent  a  large  portion  of  tnerr 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  king  and  country.  As  the  vacancies  by  deaths  in 
the  list  of  senior  lieutenants  average  eighteen  annually,  a  certainty  of  a  respect- 
able asylum  would  be  presented  to  the  juniors ;  it  would  also  afford  encou- 
ragement, would  much  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  confer  on  thein  an  even- 
tual, honourable  distinction,  supplying  some  compensation  for  their  baffled 
hopes  of  promotion,  and  prove  a  consolation  in  advanced  life. 

V  A  SAILOR, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal 

Sir, — I  hope  to  be  excused  taking  up  your  time  by  representing  the  hardship 
of  giving  lieutenants  only,  the  extra  shilling  after  seven  years'  service.  An  et»- 
sign  and  lieutenant  have  exactly  the  same  duties  to  perform  ;  they  are  ranked 
and  classed  alike,  viz.  as  subalterns.  Should  an  ensign  be  fourteen  years  in  the 
service,  he  never  gets  any  extra  pay ;  but  let  a  more  lucky  individual,  after  six 
months'  service,  procure  a  lieutenancy,  in  seven  years  after  that  he  is  allowed  an 
extra  shilling  per  diem :  and  what  is  of  far  greater  consequence,  should  a  com- 
pany be  given  away  to  those  of  long  service,  (as  was  the  case  in  1824.)  the  lieu- 
tenant of  seven  years'  standing,  and  only  six  months  an  ensign,  would  rank 
before,  and  be  styled  longer  in  the  service  than  the  lieutenant  who  had  been 
fourteen  years  an  ensign,  and  six  a  lieuteuant.  It  would  be  but  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  permit  lieutenants  to  count  the  time  they  have  been  ensigns  in  length 
of  service  and  rank,  if  not  in  increased  pay.    There  are  officers  now  in  the  ser- 
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vice,  and  plenty  of  them  too,  who  have  been  seventeen  years  always  on  full  pay, 
and  do  not  yet  receive  the  extra  slutting  per  diem.    See,  until  vwy  lately,  the 
10<h,  12th,  14th,  15th,  26tb,  31st,  34th,  35th,  40th,  44th,  56th,  60th,  68tb,  70th, 
72nd,  75th,  91st  regiments.    In  many  of  these  regiments,  there  were  ensigns 
thirteen  years  on  the  full  pay,  who  are  now  lieutenants  of  four,  five,  and  six 
years'  standing  and  do  not  yet  receive  the  consideration  of  the  extra  shilling. 
Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  this  abuse  only  requires  consideration  to  he  rectified.   If  a 
gentleman  were  articled  or  apprenticed  to  a  profession  or  metier,  after  seven 
years  he  may  look  forward  to  rise,  both  in  reputation  and  emolument  in  his  call- 
ing; not  so  the  ensign,  who  probably  has  spent  in  supporting  himself  6001  be- 
sides his  outfit,  and  gives  up  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  those,  too,  in  his  prime  of 
life,  and  has  to  recommence  a  new  state  as  a  lieutenant,  though  all  those  thirteen 
years  he  has  been  performing  the  duties  of  one,  whilst,  perhaps,  the  officer  but 
one  day  in  the  service,  (witness  the  7th  Fusileers,)  commands  him  and  receives 
better  pay. 

Let  me  suggest  a  new  method  of  printing  the  Array  List. 

Date  of  Lieutenancy.  DatcofEnMgney.  On  half-pay. 

Lktt.  John  Jooe*       l.t  June,  1844.      1*  Jan.  1S14.       From  1st  Jonc,  ISIfl,  to  1st  Jane, 

Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  the  service  would  be  benefited,  by  showing  at  once  the 
length  of  service  of  every  subaltern  in  it;  and  thus  the  officer  in  a  public  office, 
or  lounging  in  London,  would  not  claim  equal  service  with  him,  who  always 
on  full-pay,  has  devoted  his  time,  health,  and  fortune,  to  the  service. 

An  Ensign  who  was  thirteen  years  on  flll-^at. 

Feb.  24th,  1829. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

SiR/t—I  am  an  officer  of  nine-and-twenty  years'  standing,  in  the  second  list  of 
what  worthy  Mr.  Bull,  as  well  as  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  is  pleased  to  call 
his  glorious  navy,  and  after  a  service,  man  and  boy,  of  nearly  fifty  years,  have, 
you  will  admit,  some  right  to  complain  of  the  gratitude  of  nations,  when  their 
wealth  has  been  saved,  and  their  fears  have  subsided.  For  most  certainly,  did 
it  depend  on  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Bull  at  this  moment,  or  was  it  possible  to  do 
without  a  supply  of  younger  officers,  we  might  all  fairly  rot  and  be  d— — d,  with- 
out a  chance  of  promotion,  unless  some  second  Buonaparte  should  rise  up  to 
terrify  nations  into  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to  their  "  glorious  defenders." 

It  has  been  recently  stated,  Sir,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  with  a  view 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  young  officers,  in  the  room  of  us  grey-headed  veterans, 
a  certain  number  will  be  allowed  to  sell  their  commissions ;  but  I  much  doubt, 
whether  the  terms  proposed  will  have  a  sufficiently  extensive  effect,  though 
no  doubt,  a  boon  it  will  be  to  such  officers  as  are  worn  out  with  age  and  infir- 
mities, or  are  suffering  under  a  severe  pressure  of  pecuniary  distress ;  but  beyond 
these,  I  much  doubt  if  the  bare  consideration  of  £4000.  will  be  considered  a 
fair  equivalent  for  what  is  to  be  given  up.  Would  it  not  then,  Sir,  be  advisable, 
I  ask,  either  to  add  to  that  sum  a  certain  portion  of  the  present  pay,  or  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  boon  by  the  honorary  rank  of  "  Rear-Admiral '!"  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  point  out  what  has  been  done  in  other  services  of  a  similar 
nature,  or  to  dwell  on  what  we  are  sure  would  be  the  satisfaction  of  His  Majesty, 
in  bestowing,  at  parting,  this  honourable  mark  of  his  esteem  for  the  leaders  of 
the  brave  men,  who,  in  the  longest  and  the  most  glorious  of  naval  wars,  have,  as 
it  has  been  energetically  said,  scarcely  ever  yet  led  their  ships  but  to  victory. 
London,  April  11,  1829.  T.  T.  T. 

P.  S.  May  I  ask  how  the  Clarence  Medal  gets  on  ? 
.  _  

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal 

Sir —It  is  very  mortifying  to  observe,  that  day  after  day  the  boons  which 
were  conceded  and  the  rewards  granted  to  our  gallant  fellows,  whose  services, 
whilst  they  maintained  their  country's  honour,  raised  our  illustrious  Premier  to 
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his  deservedly  elevated  station,  are  one  by  One  withheld  or  totally  withdrawn, 
as  time  weakens  the  estimation  in  which  those  services  were  held.  Every 
radical  outcry  of  **  extravagant  expenditure"  too  surely  sounds  the  parting 
knell  of  some  little  military^  allowance  or  gratuity  ;  a  paltry  saving,  but  a  griev- 
ous deprivation. 

Amongst  the  cancelled  grants  to  officers  may  be  enumerated — 1.  The  gra- 
duated allowance  to  general  officers,  which  was  calculated  to  enable  them  at  the 
close  of  their  careers,  to  procure,  in  great  moderation,  those  comforts  to  which  a 
life  devoted  toWie  service  of  their  country  entitled  them,  and  which  their  rears 
required.  2.  The  increase  with  rank  of  pensions  granted  for  the  loss  of  limb, 
or  severe  wounds,  &Cv  &c. 

Now,  Sir,  if  any  cause  had  been  discovered  which  proved  that  the  continuance 
of  those  grants  would  hereafter  be  injurious  to  the  public  purse,  at  least  it  was 
but  justice  to  have  altered  the  regulation  prospectively ,  and  to  suffer  the  officers 
injured  previous  to  a  certain  time,  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  increas- 
ing pensions,  such  increase  being  a  reward  granted  to  them  by  their  country,  in 
its  fulness  of  joy,  for  a  specified  service.  In  like  manner  it  nas  been,  that  the 
alterations  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  the  regulations  for  sol- 
diers' pensions,  do  not  affect  those  men  actually  serving  at  the  date. 

The  number  of  general  officers  (not  having  regiments)  who  in  future  will  re- 
ceive the  daily  pay  of  twenty-five  shillings,  is  limited  to  150,  each  of  whom  is 
required  to  have  served  at  least  three  years  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding 
a  regiment.  If  I  mistake,  some  one  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  set  me 
right,  but  if  I  am  correct  in  my  information  on  the  subject,  1  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  it  would  be  equitable  and  highly  advantageous 
to  adopt  into  the  military  service  that  excellent  regulation  of  the  navy,  which, 
by  continuing  the  captains  only  three  years  in  their  commands,  gives  to  every 
man  an  opportunity  of  preserving  and  increasing  his  practical  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  and  by  giving  to  all  equal  claims,  entitles  them  to  similar  rewards. 
It  may  be  objected  to  my  suggestion,  that  great  inconvenience  would  result 
from  the  frequent  change  of  commanding  officers,  and  the  consequent  alterations 
of  systems,  &c. ;  but  surely  such  inconveniences,  did  they  exist,  would  be  felt  in 
the  strongest  manner  in  a  vessel  of  war,  where  not  merely  the  discipline  of  inte- 
rior economy  of  a  large  body  of  men  depend  on  the  tact  and  energy  of  the  com- 
mander, hut  he  is  also  burdened  with  a  fearful  responsibility  as  respects  the 
navigation  and  safety  of  the  vessel  confided  to  his  charge  ;  yet,  do  we  ever  hear 
of  inconvenience  or  mishap  when  a  vessel  is  paid  off  and  recommissioned  under 
a  new  captain  ?  Iksides,  so  excellent  is  the  system  and  are  the  arrangements  by 
which  the  army  is  now  governed,  so  clear  and  well  defined  are  the  various 
points  of  duty  and  all  regulations,  that  nothing  is  left  to  whim  or  caprice,  and 
that  commanding  officer  best  does  his  duty  who  in  nothing  deviates  from  the 
rules  prescribed  for  him.  How  many  young  men  are  there  who  hold  the  rank 
of  unattached  lieutenant-colonel,  but  on  whom  the  door  of  employment  is,  from 
many  causes,  shut  ?  Can  it  be  denied  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  ser- 
vice were  the  opportunities  of  developing  and  exercising  their  talents  for  com- 
mand afforded  to  them  all  in  succession  '/  Some  few  scions  of  nobility  might 
deem  their  exclusive  privileges  encroached  on  ;  but  it  would,  1  conceive,  be  an 
arrangement  useful  to  all,  and  agreeable  to  most  of  the  rank  not  interested  in 
retaining  what  they  possess. 

My  idea  is,  that  the  command  of  all  regiments  not  in  India,  should  be  trans- 
ferred every  four  years  ;  the  commands  of  regiments  eastward  of  the  Cape  to  be 
retained  six  or  seven  years.  My  plan  applies  to  the  peace  establishment,  and 
thus,  in  the  event  of  war,  we  should  have  at  the  head  of  our  additional  batta- 
lions, zealous  and  experienced  officers,  in  place  of  reluctant  and  ignorant  men, 
who,  in  the  hopelessness  of  their  situation,  had  devoted  themselves  to  other  pur- 
suits, to  the  plough  or  the  wine  vault,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  and 
who  liave  forgotten  all  that  relates  to  die  profession.  I  could  prove,  were  it  ne- 
cessary, to  the  majors,  that  then  cliances  of  promotion  would  rather  be  increased 
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by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  which  I  submit,  satisfied  that  1  come  to  no  "  lame 
or  impotent  conclusion/' 

I  remain,  &c. 

  C.  J.  T.  S. 

To  the  Editor  off  he  United  Service  Journal. 

Sir, — Among  the  maoy  improvements  of  which  promotion  in  the  navy  is 
susceptible,  none,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  attended  with  better  effects  than 
that  of  depriving  commanders-in-chief  of  their  present  privilege  of  filling  up 
death  vacancies.  It  would  be  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  the  service,  and  more 
just  to  the  officers  at  large,  to  place  promotion  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, than  to  continue  a  system  of  individual  patronage  which  leads  to  the 
greatest  abuses.  That  Board  is  supposed  and  expected  to  pay  some  attention 
to  merit  or  long  service,  but  an  admiral  in  command,  without  reference  to  either 
claim,  forwards,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  advancement  of  his  relation  or  prot&je, 
whenever  a  death  vacancy  occurs.  I  admit  that  a  First  Lord  may  equally  have  a 
relative  or  dependant  to  promote,  but  the  private  patronage  of  a  dozen  admirals 
and  commodores,  changed  every  three  years,  is  much  more  unjust  or  injurious 
in  its  operation  than  that  of  one  public  officer  not  subject  to  such  frequent 
changes.  From  a  similar  cause,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  admirals  deprived  of 
the  privilege  ofpromoting  a  lieutenant  and  a  midshipman  when  they  strike  their 
flags.  Home  Tooke,  I  think  it  was,  who  used  to  say,  that  he  would  rather  be 
under  one  gentleman  of  St.  James's  than  under  twelve  demagogues  of  St.  Giles's, 
and  by  a  parity  of  fueling,  naval  officers  in  general  would  rather  depend  on  one 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  promotion  than  on  twelve  admirals,  each  intent  on 
providing  for  his  own  relations.  Unfortunately,  skill  aud  courage  are  not  here- 
ditary, and  I  cannot  at  this  moment  call  to  mind  one  great  commander  who 
bequeathed  his  mantle  of  inspiration  to  any  of  his  children.  I  could  adduce,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  instances  of  the  injustice  and  ill  effects  of  the  system  I 
now  deprecate,  but  two  must  suffice.  When  a  lieutenant  of  H.  M.  S.  Sibylle 
died  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  1826,  of  wounds  received  in  action,  his  vacancy 
was,  it  will  naturally  be  supposed,  filled  up  by  a  midshipman  who  had  shared  in 
the  danger;  but  no  such  thing— the  vacancy  was  in  the  gift  of  the  admiral  on 
the  station,  and  he  gave  it  to  a  midshipman  in  the  East  Indies,  who  had  just 
passed !  Agaiu,  it  is  stated  that  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere  was  partly  owing 
"  to  the  inexperience  of  her  commander,  who  at  the  time  of  her  capture,  had 
hardly  been  six  years  at  sea,  was  six  years  a  post  captain,  and  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age."  Tim  officer  was  posted  at  the  age  of  eighteen  by  his  father,  while 
admiral  commanding  on  the  Jamaica  station,  and  although  he  evinced  no  lack 
of  physical  courage,  he  certainly  neither  could  be  an  experienced  commander, 
nor  could  his  crew  feel  confidence  in  fighting  under  him.  It  may  be  said 
that  more  salutary  regulations  have  since  put  a  stop  to  these  rapid  promotions, 
but  I  cannot  understand  why  an  admiral  should  possess  the  privilege  of  giviug 
his  son  in  the  navy,  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  while  in  the 
army  a  general  officer  cannot  appoint  eveu  to  an  ensigncy.  In  this  instance  the 
navy  is  apparently  more  favoured  than  the  army  ;  but,  alas,  the  very  favours  be- 
stowed on  this,  our  best  arm  of  attack  or  defence,  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
many  for  the  gain  of  a  few.  In  the  army,  lieutenants  of  1811  can  claim  promo- 
tion on  half- pay,  in  the  Marines,  lieutenants  of  1808  cannot  !  Again,  if  an  offi- 
cer of  the  array  be  killed  in  action  or  die  of  his  wounds  within  six  months,  and 
leave  no  widow  or  child,  the  pension  is  extended  by  the  Royal  bounty  to  his 
mother  or  sister,  but  to  the  navy  I  believe  a  similar  extension  of  the  bounty  is 
not  granted.  C. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sir, — I  am  a  widow  of  a  naval  officer  who  joined  the  Naval  Annuitant  So- 
ciety at  Plymouth.  My  husband  was  induced,  as  were  many  others,  to  become 
a  subscriber,  owing  to  an  assurance  given  of  each  nominee  receiving  not  less 
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than  fifty  pounds  annually,  and  this  amount  has  been  paid  to  the  first 
but  I  am  inform*!  that  nrv  se^  ah(l  all  who  hqwihave  cfcUms  upon  the  fund,  al- 
though their  husbands  and  fathers  have  paid  as  much  as  those  of  the  before- 
mentioned,  are  to  receive  only  half  of  the,  guaranteed  amount. 

Many  widows  and  children  who  are  concerned,  join  me  in  soliciting  some  of 
your  readers  to  take  the  trouble  to  seek  into*  and  explain  the  cause  of  this  reduc- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  nominees. 

The  members  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fu- 
ture state  of  the  institution  and  real  amount  of  payments  henceforth  to  be  made. 
I  say  kept  iu  ignorance,  because  neither  my  friends  nor  myself  can  find  any 
one  who  can  give  the  satisfactory  explanation  we  are  so  anxiously  seeking; 
neither  can  we  learn  any  just  cause  for  the  increased  expenses  of  the  institution. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Stonehouse,  10th  Feb.,  1829.  M.  F. 




To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sir,— As  it  is  possible  that  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  opp*noe 
the  rote  tor  the  "  Supply  of  the  Marines,"  may  make  an  undue  impression,  and 
as  tikey  were  neither  met  nor  refuted  by  either  of  the  naval  lords,  you  will,  1 
hone,  do  me  the  favour  of  inserting  this  letter  in  your  journal. 

Mr.  Hume  stated  that  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Marines  exceeded,  and  was  more 
expensive  to  the  country,  than  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  service,  rsow 1 
Wi&  suppose  a  regiment  of  the  line  to  consist  of  two  battalions  of  800  men  each. 

Line,  1600  men  'Marine*,  4  divisions  (and  Murine  Artillery,)  «H>0  ruca. 

1  Colonel  4  Colonels 

2  Lieutenant-Colonels  8  Lieutenant-Colonels 
4  Majors  9  Majors 

2  Adjutants  9  Adjutants 

2  Quarter-masters  5  Quarter-masters 

2  Surgeons  5  Surgeons 

4  Assistant-Surgeons.  5  Assistant-Surgeons.* 

This  will  speak  for  itself.  There  is  but  one  general  officer  who  is  styled ^de- 
puty adjutant-general ;  his  staff  consists  of  one  assistant  I  It  is  needless  to  refer 
to  the  list  of  aides-de-camp,  quarter-masters-general,  their  deputies,  and  *sswt" 
ants;  commissaries,  deputies,  and  assistant-deputies ;  adjutant-general,  and 
deputy,  and  assistants;  tortaud  town-majors,  &c.  ike.,  all  appointments  from 
the  line.  The  comparison  with  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers  wouldJ* 
equally  favourable  to  the  Marines.  Mr.  Hume  next  complains  that  5,000 
Marines  are  now  on  shore  in  England.  I  have  ascertained  that  the  average  ot 
the  effective  is  800  men  at  each  division,  making  3,200.  If  the  honourable 
gentleman's  system  of  reduction  were  adopted,  how  are  the  casualties  abroad  to 
be  replaced,  or  the  detachments  relieved  from  sea  duty  ?  Should  it  beosine 
necessary  to  equip  a  squadron  from  each  port,  it  would  take  every  mau  now  at 
quarters.  Could  Mr.  Hume  acquaint  himself  with  the  nature  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice, he  would  then  lie  satisfied  of  the  real  value  of  this  component  part  of  it. 
An  effective  marine  is  a  good  soldier,  a  gunner,  and  half  a  sailor.  Those  quah- 
lies  require  long  training,  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  that  a  *rM*~ 
lion  should  be  kept  up  at  each  head  quarters,  and  if  the  corps  were  increased 
1o  20,000  the  whole  coost  dutv  might  be  done  by  marines  in  time  of  peace,  and 
should  an  emergency  arise,  the  third  of  the  crew  of  a  considerable  fleet  would 
be  immediately  furnished  by  embarking  an  extra  quota  of  Marines,  who  are 
competent  to  every  part  of- sea  duty,  except  goimr,  aloft.  Should  Mr.  Hume 
continue  to  aim  at  reduction,  he  will  confer  a  service  on  bis  country,  and  per- 
haps on  the  corps,  by  discontinuing  the  sinecures  now  eujoyed  by  naval  others 
of  generals  and  colonelcies  of  Marines,  which  are  as  anomalous  as  unjust. 

1  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant^  ft- 

•  Our  Correspondent  has  omitted  the  five  Colonels-Commandant*.—^. 
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NCh  IT. 

United  Orderly-room— Furniture  blue  and  red — Finden's  engraving,  from 

Lawrence's  picture,  of  the  King,  itutpended  over  the  Mantel-piece,  flanked 
by  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Nel*on,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Wellington — 
Buttles  by  Sea  and  Land  to  match — Models  and  plans,  ditto — Books  and 
Maps,  ditto— Pile*  of  paper,  proofs,  and  packets  on  the  table— a  Devil  or 
two,  in  blue  and  red  livery,  attending  in  the  passage. 

Miles  Minden,  Frank  Brace,  and  Hector  Pry. 

Miles.— (Throwing  himself  back  in  his  easy  chair,  and  expanding  his 
ample  chest)— 80,  I  breathe  once  more.  The  incubus  is  exorcised  and 
laid.  We  are  prodigiously  indebted  to  his  Grace  of  Wellington  for 
this  reprieve ;  even  Tommy  Moore  avows  his  decided  intention  of  pa- 
tronizing him.  By  the  bye,  we  advise  Tommy  not  to  furnish  any  more 
of  those  pseudo-military  epistles  foisted  into  the  Times ;  they  are  a 
libel  upon  the  service,  to  which  they  are  neither  germane  nor  accept- 
able. 

Hector. — Disgusting  and  disloyal  cant !  I  share  the  restored  buoy- 
ancy of  your  spirit,  Miles.  Let  the  Muscovite  and  Turk  set-to  when 
they  will,  we  can  now  enjoy  the  reverberation  of  their  blows — their 
real,  downright,  wholesome  carnage ;  not  your  blank  volleys  of  wordy 
pop-£uns,  and  charges  with  pica  and  long  primer,  all  "  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing." 

Miles. — Ere  long  I  doubt  not  the  Haemus  will  echo  the  Russian 
cannon.  The  outposts  have  been  for  some  time  in  collision,  and  they 
have  already  been  engaged  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  .  . 

Brace. — By  Jove,  I  should  like  a  roving  commission  in  the  smoke 
of  their  guns !    'Twill  be  warm  work,  Miles? 

Miles. — Warm,  and  decisive  too,  1  fear. 

Hector.— I  should  think  the  Russians  will  hardly  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns  again ;  they  are  making  demonstrations  of  turning  the  camp 
of  Shoumla  by  its  flanks — but  have  you  seen  T—  ?  he  has  just 
arrived  from  Constantinople. 

Miles, — Yes,  he  has  fully  corroborated  my  own  impressions  as  to 
the  result  of  the  war.  The  Sultan,  he  states,  is  enthusiastic  in  spirit, 
and  indefatigable  in  action ;  openly  and  incessantly  occupied  in  the 
recruiting  and  organization  of  his  troop ;  but  when,  in  addition  to 
the  actual  inertness  and  inefficiency  of  the  mass,  the  inferiority  of  the 
Mite  of  the  Turks  to  their  experienced  and  disciplined  invaders  is 
considered,  the  issue  can  scarcely  be  doubtful  or  remote.  Dr.  Walsh, 
whose  "  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  England,"  over  the  present 
theatre  of  war,  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  interesting  works  of  its 
class,  observes,  amongst  other  admirable  historical  and  statistical  no- 
tices bearing  on  the  present  question,  "  The  Turkish  empire  seems 
just  now  in  a  perilous  state  of  imbecility.  The  old  military  destroyed, 
the  new  unorganized  ;  their  courage  subdued,  their  attachment  alien- 
ated, and,  just  at  the  critical  moment,  threatened  with  a  combination 
of  force  such  as  they  never,  in  their  highest  state  of  power,  had  to 
encounter."  These  are  practical  and  sound  remarks. 
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Brace.— Young  Nick  seems  in  earnest  this  campaign;  though  the 
old  "  oft"  and  "  witches"  grumble,  they  say,  at  being  superseded  by  a 
junior  bitch — or  witch  ;  can't  recollect  their  jaw-breaking  names. 

Mii«rx.-~Diebitsch,  the  ci-devant  Quarter-master-General,  now  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, a  leader  of  promise.    If  the  Russians  fail,  I  firmly 
believe  it  will  be  from  want  of  concert  amongst  their  chiefs ;  they  may 
prove  incapable  of  that  enlightened  patriotism  which  prompted  so 
many  of  our  senior  general  officers  to  serve  under  Wellington  ere  he 
had  won  the  Mton. 
Hecior.-~YovL  despair  then,  Minden,  of  the  cause  of  the  Crescent  ? 
Mile*. — We  can  only  attempt  to  penetrate  the  future  by  consulting 
past  analogies  and  present  symptoms.    There  is  scarcely  any  extreme 
of  revolution  of  which  history,  if  its  annals  be  true,  does  not  prove  the 
possibility.   Withoat  pretending  to  vaticinate,  we  may  reason  ujmmi 
known  facts,  and  deduce  at  least  the  possible,  if  not  the  probable. 
The  question  is  momentous.    That  such  sweeping  conquests  have  been 
made,  history  folly  and  variously  attests ;  that  they  may  again  be  is  an 
obvious  deduction,  and  that  the  disposition,  as  well  as,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  capacity  to  effect  them  at  no  very  remote  period,  may, 
viutiitis  mutandis,  be  ascribed  to  Russia,  is  not  an  unwarranted  assump- 
tion.   Let  us  quote,  exempli  gratis,  the  earlier  records  of  the  bellige- 
rents themselves.    The  hordes  of  Russia,  under  the  name  of  Sarmatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Scythia,  poured  abroad  from  the  great  "  Officina  gen- 
tium,"  overran  the  fairest  regions  of  the  south  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
civilization,  and  finally  planted  themselves  in  the  palace  of  Augustus. 
The  Turks,  a  tribe  of  wandering  Tartars,  issuing  from  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  at  a  later  period,  became  by  their  rude  valour  first  the 
auxiliaries,  (like  the  Russians  to  the  modern  Greeks,,)  and  then  the 
masters  of  the  vast  and  civilized  empire  of  Haroun  and  Vathek,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  though  cheeked  and 
apparently  overwhelmed  by  the  successive  shocks  of  kindred  barbarians 
under  Gbenghis  and  Timour,  themselves  the  founder  and  restorer  of  far- 
spreading  empires,  ultimately  stormed  Byzantium  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  seat  of  the  Cocsars,    Yet  might  some  Daniel  of  the  Ex- 
change at  Bagdad  have  sneered  at  their  debut,  and  dubbed  their  prospec- 
tive career  a  "  chimera." 

Hector.— There  are  «*  modern  instances"  equally  in  point. 

— Yes ;  in  1793,  the  "  citizen  generals""  of  France  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  Rhine  or  the  Alps;  but  when,  within  little,  more 
than  half  a  score  years,  an  "  Emperor  of  the  French"  closed  the  ports 
of  Europe  against  us  by  a  mandate  issued  from  his  Capital  of  Italy, 
and,  as  far  as  regarded  the  Baltic,  attempted  to  enforce  the  decree  from 
his  Palace  of  the  Kremlin,  the  sages  of  hemp  and  tAlJow  found  the 
affair  more  grave  than  "  chimerical."  The  Tartars,  whose  race  and 
history  are  interwoven  with  those  of  their  former  subjects  and  present 
masters  the  Russians,  gave  sovereigns  to  China  and  Hiudostan.  Our 
present  vast  empire  in  that  region  is  founded  on  opinion  rather 
than  power,  and  might  prove  as  vulnerable  now  as  formerly.  The 
dynasties  of  Gheughis  and  Timour,  of  Akber  and  Aurengaebe,  are  repre- 
sented in  India  in  the  person  of  the  ci-devant  (:  Great  Mogul,"  now 
the  degraded  Peishwa  of  Delhi.  With  respect  to  the  actual  conflict 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  a  more  palpable  and  definite  subject  of 
speculation,  if  in  so  many  instances  the  civiliaed  haw  succumbed  to  the 
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savage,  may  we  not,  in  reversing  the  case,  assume  at  least  as  decisive 
a  result,  though  differing  in  its  operation,  where  the  pseudo-civilized 
assail  the  reputed  semi-barbarous,  with  all  the  appliances  and  means 
of  art  to  direct  the  preponderating  mass  of  numbers  ?  If  such  an  issue 
has  been  retarded  by  the  nobly  defensive  attitude  of  the  Turks,  the 
lesson  was  given  to  the  latter  by  the  Russians  of  1812,  as  these  derived 
it  from  the  conqueror  of  Pultowa*  The  Turks,  like  their  assailants, 
have  been  beaten  into  comparative  discipline  and  success ;  but  it  was 
the  partial  restitution  of  the  "  balance  of  power/'  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  energies  of  her  brave  troops,  saved  Russia  in  that  crisis  of  her 
fate  ;  nor  can  Turkey,  with  all  her  firmness  and  enthusiasm,  eventually 
withstand,  single-handed. 

£race. — Rumours  are  afloat  of  an  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  look  out  for  squalls;  ifcthcy  mean  to  do  the  thing  handsomely,  they 
should  man  a  gallant  squadron,  and  transport  the  red  coats  off  hand  to 
their  destination  :  our  canvass  wants  stretching. 

AIUcs.— Not  so  your  imagination,  Frank.  The  signs  of  the  times 
have  given  birth  to  these  rumours ;  they  stop  gaps  in  newspapers,  and 
look  wise.  The  "  hiatus  dcjUndus"  gaping  upon  the  columns  of  the 
diurnsls  since  "  the  Question,"  all  prolific  of  type  as  it  was,  has  got  its 
coup  de  grace,  must  be  supplied  by  other  expedients.  Right  or  wrong, 
there  ensues  a  discussion  which  swells  a  column  or  stops  a  chink.  'Tis 
their  vocation,  Frank.  - 

Brace. — With  some  truth,  perhaps,  what  absurdities  are  mingled  !— 
We  have  Lord  Cochrane,  an  admiral  of  price  it  must  be  admitted,  as 
Triton  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Hero  of  Acre  as  the  proven  Champion  of 
the  Crescent,  about  to  play  the  revived  part,  by  special  desire  of 
George  the  Fourth,  of  Condottieri  to  the  hostile  navies  in  the  Euxine ; 
the  one  emulous  of  the  triumph  of  Baldwin  or  Dandolo — the  other 
aspiring  to  the  fate  of  the  last  Constantino ;  His  Majesty,  we  pre- 
sume, signifying  his  negative  of  war  with  either  party  by  the  two 
affirmatives  implied  in  these  appointments.  Next  we  have  Captain 
Hauchett  expressly  dispatched,  steam-haste,  by  the  same  sovereign 
authority,  at  the  head  of  the  Hylton  Jolliffe,  with  a  letter  of  marque 
to  take,  sink,  burn,  and  destroy  the  Russian  Fleet,  Cochrane-  and  all ! 
Luckily,  Ross  is  bound  in  another  direction ;  while  Hastings, 
M'Konochie  and  Ogle,  are,  we  hope,  too  much  occupied  with  the  per- 
fection of  high-pressure  at  home  to  neglect  their  safety-valves  and 
join  in  the  blow-up  abroad. 

Mile$.-~l  have  no  doubt  our  present  John  Bull  style  of  diplomacy  is 
steadily  and  sturdily  at  work  to  prevent  extremities -but,  if  essen- 
tial to  the  solid  interests  or  involved  obligations  of  the  nation,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  ultima  ratio  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  shape  of 
a  British  armament  to  cheak  ambitious  aggression,  and,  however 
remotely,  defend  our  commerce  and  our  shores. 

Hector.— Yet  War  and  Reduction  are  denounced  in  the  same 
breath  ! 

M lies.— Absurd !  The  present  is<  a  crisis  of  the  European  Body*, 
politic  ;—we  can't  disarm—self-defence  is  the  first  law  of  nations  as 
of  nature.  ►  I  r  "  »f  •  ■ 

HtxUar.—Axe  we  to  trust  the  on  dit  in  circulation  of  a  Brevet  on 
the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  birth-day,  anno  1829?    The  veterans, 
have-  got  it  amongst  them,  heaven  knows  how ! 
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Miles. — A  consummation  more  devoutly  to  be  wished  than  confidently 
expected,  I  apprehend.  We  have  not,  certainly,  been  oppressed  with 
boons  of  late ;  but  let  us  still  hope  thm  brevet,  an  honoured  legac? 
of  other  times,  when  we  were  deemed  of  some  value  to  the  Common- 
wealth, may  not  lapse  into  utter  desuetude.  As  it  is,  it  seems  the 
w  ghost  of  a  departed  joy/'  a  manna  that  was  wont  to  drop,  Hke  angel's 
visits,  upon  a  barren  career,  and  served  as  a  welcome  panacea  for  grey 
hairs,  a  broken  constitution,  or  a  shattered  frame. 

Brace- We  must  have  a  Brevet,  Miles;  now  is  the  very  nick  of 
time.  Here  we  are,  the  whole  nation  one  united  bervi6b  !  the 
bonds  of  union  just  sealed,  our  King  (God  bless  him  !)  throned  en  the 
towering  poop  of  the  state  vessel,  watching,  in  high  health  and  spirits, 
her  "  march  upon  the  mountain  waves ;"  Wellington  at  the  helm,  and 
the  three  nations  manning  the  yards  and  guns  for  a  general  salute  to 
the  old  ruler  of  the  waves.  They  can't  avoid  a  Brevet,  Miles;  IH 
positively  go  to  the  levee,  and  give  the  King  a  hint  myself. 

Hector.— Ha,  ha !  I  hope  his  Majesty  may  incline  his  ear  to  thy  pe- 
tition, Frank  ;  his  heart  is  ever  graciously  inclined  towards  us.  But 
what  has  Miles  got  there  to  engage  his  attention  so  intensely  ? 

Aii7«.— Admirable  both  in  style  and  matter.— "  The  Gentle  Re- 
cruit" positively  dramatic — 

Hector. — What  Recruit  ? 

Miles.— Gleig's— "  The  Chelsea  Pensioners."  I  have  glanced  at 
the  first  volume,  and  am  charmed  ;  such  flow  and  felicity  of  composi- 
tion—such truth  and  spirit  of  detail !  every  page  like  a  glass  of  Curacoa 
— silky,  yet  strong. 

Hector.— What,  out  at  length  ?— I  rejoice— a  bonne  bouche  I  have 
long  looked  forward  to.    How  is  the  work  fashioned  ? 

Miles.—  Upon  a  simple  and  classical  model :  it  comprises  a  cento  of 
tales,  related  in  the  fashion  of  the  Decameron,  by  a  party  of  twelve 
half-pay  officers,  who  have  established  a  little  military  community  »  a 
village  on  the  Avon,  near  Warwick  ;  and  which,  according  to  a  funda- 
mental rule  requiring  each  member  to  have  been  pensioned  fo*  a 
wound,  they  had  named  "  Little  Chelsea,"— Hence  the  title  of "  Chel- 
sea Pensioners.** 

Hector. — I  perceive  it  is  not  yet  published. 

Mites.— Not  vet— and  is  too  late  for  our  Journal  of  this  month. 
The  hcbdomadals  have  the  advantage  of  ns  here;  while  we  revolve 
with  the  moon,  they  will  revel  in  Gleig's  lucubrations,  and  despoil  us  of 
the  novelty,  though  we  may  hereafter  glean  the  riches,  of  these  glowing 
tales. 

Hector. — This  season  is  prolific  of  United  productions,— the  " a*t- 
flet"  has  made  his  entrfe  with  success,  to  the  no  small  exultation  of  the 
Southern  Athenians.  When  will  Sherer  and  Hamilton  dibmtkel  and 
what  is  Humphry  Ravelin  about  r  He  has  had  a  long  leave  of  absence 
—full  time  he  should  take  the  field  again. 

Miles.— I  dare  say  he  is  not  idle,  and  the  others  are  on  the  march  ; 
Napier  is  indefatigable,  and  the  Designs  of  Russia  are  drowing  to  a 
Second  Edition.  Richardson,  also,  has  managed  his  partte  of  Aenrte 
like  a  man  of  tbc  world,  without  much  pretension  to  the  art  of  a  • 
velist.  His  production  I  consider  more  salutary  than  seductive-  " 
a  Mentor  than  a  Mercury. 
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Hector.— Hoyy  pompous  to  predicate  that  these  passing  antps-aVafil 
into  real  life  are  likely  to  corrupt  our  blushing  maidens— ha!  ha  I 
they  are  as  knowing,  now-a-days,  as  the  men. 

tiracc. — By  Jove,  they  are  slyer  of  the  two. 
•  Mile*,— I  £eat,  ye  recreant  knights,  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
your  strictures—"  fashionable"  boarding  schools,  French  governesses, 
and  foreign  excursions,  have  gone  far  to  sophisticate  them.  The  bloom 
and  freshness,  so  lately  their  characteristic  charms,  seem  withered  in 
the  glare  of  modern  education :  and  who,  to  speak  figuratively,  could 
now  recognise  our  native  violets,  blush-roses,  and  lilies  of  the  valley } 
in  the  flaunting  and  foreign  dahlias  that  pall  upon  our  sense? 
:  //eofor.— "  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity ;"  let  the  ccjisot  morum  look  to  the 
right  quarter.  Our  "  plagues"  come  not  from  "  the  south-west/'  but 
are  borne  on  the  wings  of  a  relaxing  south-easter. 

Miles. — I  fear  the  mischief  may  not  be  confined  to  the  frailer  sex. 

Brace. — Bless  them  I  "  with  all  their  faults  we  love  them  still,** 
Wiles. 

Miles. — Who  doubts  it,  Frank  ?  "  He,  only,  jests  at  scars  who  never 
felt  a  wound" — ( Laying  his  solitary  right  hand  significantly  on  his  heart, 
and  glancing  proudly  at  the  arm-less  sleeve  at  his  left  side.)  I  wag 
about  to  observe  that  certain  foreign  rendezvous  of  dissipated  idlers 
and  outlawed  spendthrifts  seem  unfitted  for  the  voluntary  residence  of 
those  not  comprised  in  these  classes,  being  ill-calculated  to  meet  or  fos- 
ter right  English  feeling  and  wholesome  habits.  I  speak  not  in  a  pre* 
judiced  or  exclusive  sense — these  petty  bigotries  are  gone  by.  Thou- 
sands are  emigrants,  or  more  properly,  exiles,  rather  from  financial  ne- 
cessity than  free-will ;  in  fact,  England,  where  society  is  on  stilts  and 
every  value  factitious,  has  become  uninhabitable  to  those  of  fixed  and 
strictly  limited  means,  under  which  head  a  vast  majority  of  the  ser* 
yices  are  comprehended.  Where  both  ends,  like  parallel  lines,  can 
never  meet,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  half-paid  below  the  rank  of  field  or 
flag-officers,  (or  even,  in  some  cases,  the  latter)  especially  where  a  family 
is  superadded,  to  maintain  their  station  in  society,  with  due  regard  to 
the  decencies  of  life,  upon  wages  beneath  those  of  the  journeyman 
mechanic,  and  which  a  saucy  lacquey  would  spurn,  if  unaccompanied 
bV  food,  lodging,  and  raiment !  Under  these  circumstances  they  must 
either  seek  subsistence  where  they  can  afford  to  purchase  it,  swindle^ 
beg,  or  starve. 

Hector* — I  suspect,  Miles,  you  are  indirectly  denouncing  such  motley 
congregations  as  that  of  Boulogne,  par  exemplc; — capital  schools  of 
worldly  philosophy ! 

Miles. — Hotbeds  of  the  worst  passions  and  practices.  Perhaps  you 
approve  the  philosophy  of  poor  Crowther's  quietus? 

Hector. — It  is  so  difficult  to  judge  rightly  of  a  distant  transaction 
upon  ex-parte  statements.  I  confess,  however,  Capt.  Helsham's  con- 
duct strikes  me  as  having  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  most  officious  and 
persecuting. 

Mik s*—  You  justly  characterize  its  commencement — its  close  appears 
the.  most  callous  on  record.  I  have  attentively  perused  the  letter  pub* 
lished  in  the  papers  by  Capt.  Helsham,  and  cannot  discover  either  a 
satisfactory  justification,  or  a  trace  of  that  humane  concern  which  might 
be  expected  to  afflict  a  manly  heart  on  having  suddenly,  almost  wan- 
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tonly,  deprived  a  young  and  unoffending  comrade  of  existence.  Did 
he  suppose  that  a  British  officer,  unexpectedly  assailed  by  an  accusa- 
tion of  all  others  the  most  stinging  to  a  soldier,  and  smarting  under  its 
effects,  could  coldly  endure  to  recross  the  sea  in  search  of  the  means  of 
rebutting  charges  so  obtrusively  volunteered,  while  his  absence  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  ascribed  to  a  cause  congenial  with  the  imputation 
he  sought  to  disprove? — Poor  Crowther  seems  to  have  had  no  alter- 
native. W ould  you,  Frank,  in  Helsham's  place,  have  deliberately  level- 
led at  his  life  ? 

Brace. — No,  by  Jove !  if  I  know  any  thing  of  Frank  Brace,  he 
would  have  done  like  Winchilsea. 

Mites. — So  I  thought.  But  the  pigeon-shooter  kills  his  man  as  if 
from  the  trap,  mounts  his  horse,  (which,  mark  you,  was  ready  for  the 
occasion,)  and,  having  secured  his  own  person,  thinks  no  more  of  the 
matter  than  he  would  of  a  battue  at  the  Red  House  1 

Hector. — You  are  severe,  Miles  ;  yet  I  have  heard  but  one  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

Miles.— Let  us  drop  it,  and  hope  the  odium  of  this  coarse  affair  may 
operate  as  a  salutary  lesson  to  men  of  no  service,  who  "  seek  reputa- 
tion" by  means  so  questionable. 

Hector. — (Having  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  proof  prints  of  West's  Death 
of  Wolfe,  of  Nelson,  and  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  adorning  the  uafl  of  the 
Orderlj/-room.)  Minden,  I  heartily  wish  we  were  rich  enough  to  pur- 
chase the  glorious  originals  of  those  popular  prints.  They  will  shortly 
be  for  sale,  I  find,  with  the  whole  of  the  West  Gallery  in  Newman- 
street. 

Miles.—- You  are  ambitious,  Hector.  These  splendid  national  com- 
positions should  be  purchased  by  the  Nation,  more  especially  since  the 
pressure  of  worldly  difficulties  constrains  the  immediate  descendants 
of  the  great  President  to  dispose  of  the  master-pieces  they  inherit 
It  is  yet  but  two  o'clock,  let  us  take  a  farewell  view  of  them. 

Brace. — An  excellent  move  ;  you  shall  be  Cicerone,  Miles.  By  the 
bye,  capital  illuminations  last  night ! 

Hector. — Brilliant  beyond  recollection. 

Miles.— And  heart-stirring  at  such  a  crisis,  because  a  voluntary  tri- 
bute to  a  patriot  monarch. 

Brace. — I  never  knew  his  Majesty  so  popular.  I  shall  go  to  the  lever 
to  kiss  his  hand,  and  to  the  drawing-room  to  see  him  kiss  the  women. 
How  his  Majesty  flutters  the  girls  in  his  graceful  way  !  The  moss  roses 
and  violets  of  Aurora's  bouquet  are  nothing  to  their  downy  cheeks  and 
dewy  eyes ! 

Hector. — Frank,  you  are  positively  poetical.— Inspired,  perhaps,  by 
the  beautiful  emblem  of  the  Junior  United,  which,  for  taste  and  bril- 
liance, transcended  all  others  of  the  illuminations  last  night. 

Miles. — So  appropriate,  that  it  may  lend  us  a  valedictory  figure, 
emblematic  of  the  united  in  every  sense.    Be  our  common  device 
the  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle,  in  close  and  flourishing  Union, 
motto,  Gon  save  the  King  ! 
The  Sitting  rises. 
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TfcE  Spirit  up.  St.  Geoigc's,  DuB^m^— Two  officers  belonging  to  one  of  the 
regiments  of  the  line,  which  "were  sent  to  Ireland  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war, 
on  their  arrival  in  Dublin,  walked  out,  curious  to  look  over  the  town;  and  attract- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  St.  George's  Church,  they  turned  to  examiue  it.  When 
they  had  seen  it,  and  were  about  to  depart,  they  observed  a  sentinel  of  an  Irish 
militia  regiment,  then  in  the  garrison,  who  paced  backwards  and  forwards  before 
the  portico,  with  an  air  of  sufficient  importance.  As  the  officers  moved  away, 
they  puzzled  themselves  in  imagining  the  reason  of  his  being  placed  there,  and  at 
length  one  of  them,  overpowered  by  his  curiosity,  proposed  they  should  return  to 
make  the  inquiry.  "  Pray,  my  friend,"  said  he,  accosting  the  sentinel,  44  you 
seem  to  be  sentry  over  that  church ;  on  what  account  is  it,  may  I  ask  i " — 44  Sure, 
and  arn't  I  sentry  over  the  spirits  ?"  was  the  hurried  reply.  44  Over  .the  spirits  1" 
exclaimed  the  officers,  looking  at  each  other  with  astonishment,  and  having  no 
other  idea  than  that,  from  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  something  really  incorporeal 
was  referred  to.  44  To  be  sure,"  said  the  man,  in  a  tone  of  contemptuous  indignation 
at  their  want  of  understanding,  44  and  isn't  it  the  whiskey  that  I  am  after  taking 
care  of,  that's  in  all  the  vaults  under  the  church  ?''  The  officers  quite  satisfied, 
but  as  much  amazed  as  ever,  smiled,  and  walked  away;  the  one  who  had  made  the 
inquiry,  amusing  his  companion  with  the  following  fanciful  impromptu : 

"  Elsewhere  the  body 's  to  the  tomb  consigned, 
Leaving  the  spirit  oat, 
But  here,  it  seems,  the  spirit  is  enshrined, — 

The  body  stays  without."  R. 

Letter-  from  Count  Michel  Kola,  Nephew  of  the  latb  Gen.  Kos- 
ciuszko,  to  the  Authoress  of  44  Thadoeus  of  Warsaw." 

The  following  letter  from  Count  Michel  Hola,a  nephew  of  the  late  General  Kos- 
ciuszko,  die  celebrated  Polish  Patriot  of  1794,  is  addressed  to  the  Authoress  of 
44  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  who  lately  furnished  the  pages  of  44  The  United  Service 
Journal"  with  the  interesting  translation  of  Count  Orchowski's  account  of  44  The 
Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  and  of  its  deliverance  by  the  Polish  nation,  in  the 
year  1683,"  hardly  a  century  before  its  partition  amongst  the  very  powers  it  had  so 
memorably  preserved  I 

Mademoiselle, 

Un  inconnu  ose  addresser  la  parole  a  l'auteur  immortel  de  Thaddeus  de  War- 
saw: attache  par  tant  de  liens  a  Thdros  que  vous  avez  chant©,  je  m'enhardis 
a  distraire  pour  un  moment  vos  nobles  veilles. 

Qu'il  me  soit  pcrmis  de  vous  offrir,  Mademoiselle,  l'bommage  de  mon  admira- 
tion la  plus  exaltee  en  vous  presentant  la  bague  qui  contient  le  buste  du  General 
Kosciuszko ;  elle  a  servi  de  signe  de  ralliement  aux  Patriotes  Polonaisy  lorsqu'eo 
1794  Us  entreprisent  de  s^couer  leur  joug.* 

I^es  anciens  deposaient  leurs  ofTrandes  sur  l'autel  de  leurs  divinites  tutllaires: 
je  ne  fais  qu'imiter  leur  exemple.  Vous  6tes  pour  tous  les  Polonais  cette  divinitc", 
qui  la  premiere  ait  elevee  sa  voix,  du  fond  de  rimperiale  Albion,  en  leur  faveur. 

Un  jour  viendra,  et  j'ose  conserver  dans  mon  cmor  cet  espoir,  que  vos  accens, 
qui  ont  retenti  dans  le  cceur  de  l'Europe  sensible,  produiront  leur  effet  cetestiel, 
en  resuscitant  l'ombre  sanglante  de  ma  ch&re  Patrie. 

Daignez  agrcer,  Mademoiselle,  l'hommage  respectueux  d'un  de  vos  serviteurs  le 
plus  devoue1. 

Michel  Rola. 

Jan.  27th,  1829. 


*  The  ring  (which  was  duly  forwarded  to  its  address)  is  gold,  and  of  rather  rough 
workmanship  ;  such  as  a  soldier  might  be  able  to  manufacture  himself,  out  nf  any  chosen 
piece  in  his  possession,  to  shrine  his  tutelary  hero  in.  The  portrait  is  small,  a  black  shade 
on  the  pure  gold  ;  and  is  surrounded  with  a  laurel  wreath,  which  forms  its  setting,  carved 
in  the  metal  of  the  ring,  the  circle  of  which  for  the  finger  is  very  massy,  and  emblemati- 
cally embossed  in  the  same  manner. 
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Military  Statistics. — From  1803  to  1816  inclusive,  England  put  in  circu- 
lation 3,2*27,715  muskets,  without  reckoning  those  exported  on  private  account. 
The  above  number  were  distributed  atthe  public  expense  in  the  following  propor- 
tions. 

2,143,643  musVets  to  the  Allies  of  Great  Britain. 
349,882    ditto    to  the  English  troops  of  the  line. 
59,405    ditto    to  the  Regular  Militia. 
151,969    ditto    to  the  Local  Militia. 

307,583    ditto    to  the  different  Volunteer  Corps.  ,  • 

215,233    ditto    to  the  Marines  and  British  Navy. 

Eighty  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  consumed  on  an  average  even-  vest 
during  the  above  period,  but  that  quantity  was  more  than  tripled  after  1812  toll* 
conclusion  of  the  peace.    Glorious  country  1 

Army  Estimates. — In  that  portion  of  the  Army  Estimates  which  comprehend* 
the  Commissariat,  the  account  tor  Great  Britain  is  stated  at  403,000*. :  for  Canada, 
340,437/.;  for  Nova  Scotia,  151,530/.;  for  Newfoundland,  33,095/. ;  Bermuda, 
62,394/.;  Bahama  Islands,  20,976/.;  Windward  islands,  316,802/.;  Jamaica, 
209,954/.;  Honduras,  14,800/.;  Cane  of  Good  Hope,  110,852/.;  Mauritius, 
85,698/. ;  Gibraltar,  1 18,681/. ;  Malta,"  152,000/. ;  Ionian  Islands,  146,000/. ;  Coast 
of  Africa,  60,700/. ;  New  South  Wales,  213,000/.,  besides  120,00Q/.»for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  convicts,  and  47,000/.  for  the  Engineer  Department. 

Civil  Contingencies. — Among  the  Civil  Contingencies  o£  the  past  year, Tt 
find  that  5591/.  has  been  paid  for  expenses  of  passengers  in  our  men  of  war  ;  1300/. 
for  Major  JLaing's  and  Capt.  Clapperton's  African  discoveries ;  4917/.  for  Capt. 
Franklin's  voyage  of  discovery  expenses ;  500/.  to  Lord  Ingesthe.  for  his  expenses 
in  bringing  home  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Navanno. 


GENERAL  ORDERS,  CIRCULARS,  &c 

having  been  selected  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  General  Officers,  as  best  cal- 
culated, from  their  quality  and  price,  to  serve 
as  patterns  for  the  general  supply  of  th«  in- 
fantry of  the  army,  and  the  General  Com- 
manding in  Chief  having  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  the  selection,  the  articles  havt 
been  accordingly  sealed  and  deposited  at  the 
office  of  Military  Boards. 

flU  Lordship  commands  me  to  desire,  that 
you  will  instruct  the  agents  of  the  regiment 
under  your  command,  to  eause  correspond- 
ing patterns  (after  being  duly  compared  and 
sealed  bv'the  Committee  of  tin  Consolidated 
Hoard  oi  General  Officers)  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  yoQ,  for  the  purpose  or  f*  ing  kept  *t 
your  head-quarters,  and  n •gul.it ing  your  fu- 
ture supplies.  The  expense  of  these  pat- 
terns, (as  in  the  cavalry,)  is  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  Colonels. 

The  present  price  of  the  different  articles 
is  affixed  to  each,  for  your  utformatioa,  sad 
although  necessarily  liable  to  some  vari- 
ation, will  serve  as  a  general  standard  of 
guidance  where  attention  to  the  quality  is 
strictly  adhered  to. 

Lord  I  fill  has  been  pleased  to  approve  of 
the  adoption  of  a  hpld-all  to  contain  the 
smaller  articles  of  the  soldier's  nertnanejj 
the  expense  of  which  will  be  CottntC (Ada*** 
by  the  abolition  of  the  straps  for  earrytagthe 
Kreat-coat,  the  knapsack  sling*  hanng  been 
found  sufficient  for  that  f-ip*^  by  Googk 


C1RCVI.AR. 

Horse  Guards,  2 1st  March,  1829. 
Sib, — The  several  articles  of  necessaries 
and  equipment,  as  named  in  the  margin,* 

s.  rf. 

•  White  trowsers     ...      4  6 
Short  boots  ....      8  0 

Shirt  4  9 

Waistcoat  (  Serjeants)  .  .  10  0 
Ditto  (privates)  .  .76 
Socks  .....10} 
Stock  and  clasp  ...  11 
Braces  ,  .  .  .  1  2| 
Forage  cap  ....  2  0 
Shoe  brushes  .  .  .  13 
Blacking  0  5) 

Clothes-brush       .       .       .       0  10 
Button  brush  and  stick  0  5| 

Sponge        .     |  ^,  faf,    0  5 

Comb  .       m       .     ,  0  5 

Razor  .       .    £L       • '    \  **     1  0 
Shaving  brush  and  soap       \       0  4J 
Tumscrew -brush  and  worm    .  .10 

Mitts  .  J?  *t*i  rfT  0  10 
Knife,  fork,  and  spoon   .        .  Oil 

Hold -all,  or  case  for  small  at  tides    0  7 

Kriaj*ack,  mess- tin,  &c.      .        14  6 

Total  privates  .  £2  13  1J 
Ditto  for  serjeanta       £2  15  74 
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11  is  lordship  has  been  further  pi  cased  to 
coiuwand,  that  the  chevron*  oft  the  waist- 
coats of  the  Serjeants  and  corporals,  shall 

henceforward  be  scarlet  throughout  the  in- 
fantry  of  the  army,  and  that  the  waistcoat 
shall  correspond  in  all  other  respects,  with 
the  new  sealed  pattern  deposited  at  the  Office 
of  Military  Boards. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  a  new 
pattern  knapsack  for  the  use  of  the  infantry 
of  the  army  is  now  under  trial,  and  that  it 
will  therefore  be  desirable  for  reeirne  nts  re- 
quiring  a  new  supply  of  this  article,  to  await 
the  decision  of  the  General  Coramandine-in- 
Chief  on  this  subject. 
.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

\  our  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
H.  Taylor, 

Officer  Commanding  —— — 


cases  of  an  officer's  first  appointment  or  sub- 
sequent promotion,  is  to  be  formed  upon  the 
original  net  pay  of  the  rank,  without  refe- 
rence to  the  increase  resulting  from  length 
of  service,  but  that  the  annual  contribution 
is  to  be  governed  by  the  rate  of  pay  actually 
received  by  the  individual  at  the  time. 
By  Command  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Commanding  in  Chief, 
General  Lord  Hill. 
H.  Taylor,  Adj.-Gen. 


O  EN  KRAI.  ORDER. 

Horse  Guards,  4th  April,  1829. 
The  Quarter- Master-General  having  re- 
presented to  the  General  Commanding-in- 
chief,  that  questions  have  arisen  respecting 
the  distribution  of  the  allowance,  which, 
under  His  Majesty's  warrant,  dated  25th 
April,  1827,  had  been  granted  under  the 
head  of  "  Commuted  Allowance  for  Car- 
riage of  baggage  for  regiments  on  a  march 
in  Great  Britain,"  His  Lordship  has  been 
pleased  to  command,  that  the  distribution  of 
this  allowance  to  individual  officers,  and  for 
regimental  stores  in  Great  Britain,  shall  be 
exactly  the  same  as  has  been  regulated  and 
detailed  in  the  same  warrant  for  individual 
officers  and  for  regimental  stores  in  Ireland  ; 
—and  that  the  overplus  of  such  weight  for 
which  such  confuted  allowance  is  intended 
to  provide,  shall  be  considered  as  applicable 
to  the  baggage  of  the  troops  or  companies, 
and  for  such  purpose  exclusively  ;  it  being 
also  most  clearly  to  be  understood,  that  in 
no  case  shall  the  charge  against  the  public 
be  greater  than  the  sum  specified  in  His 
Majesty's  warrant  above  alluded  to. 

By  Command  of  the  Right  Honourable 
The  General  Commanding-in-Chief, 
H.  Taylor,  Adj.-Gen. 


GENERAL  ORDER. 

Horse  Guards,  14th  April,  1829. 
His  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  rem- 
ind, that  the  "  Rules  and  Articles  for 
the  better  government  of  all  His  Majesty'* 
Forces,"  made  in  conformity  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  of  this  Session,  shall  be  pub- 
lished, it  is  the  command  of  the  General 
Commanding-in-Chief,  that  they  shall  be 
strictly  observed  in  the  army,  and  that  all 
officers  do  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  several  particulars,  by  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  Mutiny  Act  and  the  Articles  of  War. 
By  Command  of  the  Right  Honourable 
The  Generai  Commanding- in- Chief, 

H.  Taylor,  Adj.-Gen. 


Horse  Guards,  15th  April,  1829. 
Memorandum. — In  the  General  Orders 
of  the  4th  of  April,  1829,  No.  475,  the  date 
of  his  Majesty's  Warrant  therein  alluded  to, 
should  be  25th  August,  1827,  instead  of 
25th  April,  1827. 


■  i 

CIRCULAR. 

Horse  Guards,  6th  April,  1829. 
Memorandum. — A  question  havingarisen 
with  reference  to  the  Memorandum  of  the 
16th  Teb.  last,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  amount  of  the  surgeon's  mess  and  hand 
subscriptions  is  to  be  calculated,  the  Ge- 
neral Commanding-in-Chief  desires  it  may 
be  understood,  (hat  the  calculation  in  aft 

U  S.  Jovrn.  No.  3.  May,  1829. 


Copy  of  an  Order  issued  by  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir 
Edward  Barnes,  K.C.B.,  on  the  depar- 
ture of  His  Majesty's  83d  Regiment  from 
Ceylon. 

GENERAL  orders. 
"  Head-quarters,  Colombo,  4th  Dec.  1828. 
"  The  Lieutenant-General  cannot  allow 
the  83d  regiment  to  quit  his  command  with- 
out placing  on  record  this  testimony  of  hit 
highest  approbation  of  their  conduct  during 
a  period  of  eleven  years  that  they  have  served 
in  this  island. 

"  The  83d  regiment  brought  with  it  in 
1817,  a  reputation  arising  from  a  long  series 
of  most  distinguished  service,  which  was  not 
easily  to  be  tarnished,  but  no  event,  however 
trifling,  has  occurred  to  produce  such  an 
effect ;  on  the  contrary,  yeaf  after  year  has 
rolled  on,  witnessing  in  the  regiment  the 
most  uniform  and  steady  line  of  good  con- 
duct, whereby  lustre  has  been  added  to  tlie 
former  brilliant  career  of  this  gallant  corps. 

2  T 
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"  The  Lieutenant-General  devices  to  as- 
sure Licut.-Col.  Cother,  that  he  will  carry 
with  htm  his  highest  respect  and  esteem, 
and  bee*  that  he  will  convey  to  the  regiment 
at  la-ge,  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  ap- 
probation and  retrarrl  for  their  future  welfare. 

*  There  is  one  officer  (Lieut. -Col.  Kelly) 
to  whom  a  particular  mark  of  attention  is 
due ;  to  his  talents  and  exertions  are  greatly 
to  be  ascribed  the  subjugation  of  the  Kan- 
dyan  kingdom,  and  his  conduct  afterwards  in 
the  command  of  the  interior  was  eminently 
conspicuous,  and  the  Lieutenant-General 
regrets  exeeedmgfy  that  he  is  about  to  lose 
the  advantage  oT  his  valuable  service*. 
(fHgned;  *     B.'Gastovnc,  D.A.A.G." 

INDIAN  ARMY. 
CALCUTTA* 

INTERPRETER*. 

Head-Quarters.  Simla,  22d  August  1828. 

The  Commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to 
direct,  that  officers  who  may  be  selected 
to  officiate  as  interpreters,  with  other  corps 
which  have  no  qualified  officer  present,  are 
to  be  consideied  as  an  exception  to  the  rule 
laid  down  in  General  Orders  of  the  2d  Jan. 
1821,  and  are  to  be  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  a  troop  or  company  in  the  regiment  to 
which  they  arc  attached,  with  reference  to 
the  dates  of  their  commissions,  and  not  as 
the  juniors  of  their  respective  ranks. 

STAMUNti  orders. 

Head- Quarters,  Simla,  1st  Sept.  1828. 

The  Commander-in-chief  having  been 
pleased  to  approve  and  sanction  a  set  of 
Standing  Orders  for  the  Native  Infantry  of 
Rental,  has  directed  them  to  be  printed, 
and  to  he  sent  to  each  regiment  of  the 
line,  from  the  Adjutant-General's  office. 
His  Excellency  directs  that  no  standing 
orders  be  issued  to  any  regiment,  and  no 
usages  sanctioned,  which  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  any  pnrt  of  these  regulations".  Any 
such  orders  which  may  now  be  in  forre  are 
to  be  cancelled.  Every  officer  in  the  Native 
infantry  will  be  expected  to  provide  himself 
with  a  copy  of  these  standing  orders. 

exchanges. 

[lead-Quarters,  Simla,  4th  Sept.  1828. 

With  the  view  of  obviating  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  have  occasionally  arisen 
in  consequence  of  exchanges  from  one  regi- 
ment to  another,  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief: his  Fxrelleney  signifies  to 
the  army,  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  orders  of 
the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  published  by 
the  Governor-GemTal  in  Council,  on  the 
13th  May,  1823,  officers  so  exchanging,  and 
entering  their  new  regiments  as  juniors  of 
their  rank,  are  to  be  considered  as  having 


stepped  i  nt  o  the  situation  of  the  officer  with 
whom  the  exchange  shall  have  been  made, 
and  consequently  are  not  liable  to  be  super- 
seded in  consequence  of  casualties  in  Eu- 
rope; or  elsewhere,  wh ich  may  have  occurred 
previously  to  the  date  of  the  exchange,  bat 
not  known  to  the  Commander-in-chief  tt 
the  time  it  was  sanctioned. 

VATIYH  I.ANCVAOFS:  *J 

Tort  William,  26th  Sept.  1828. 
The  Governor-General  in  Council  is 
pleased,  at  the  recommendation  « 
cellency  the  Commander-in-chief  to 
that  every  subaltern  officer  who  may  hereafter 
pass  an  examination  in  the  native  languages, 
and  obtain  certificates  of  having  acquired 
the  degree  of  proficiency  required  b?  the 
regulations  of  the  service,  shall  be  entitled  to 
draw  the  pay  of  a  Moonshee  for  six  months, 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  rupees  per  mensem  ;  and 
should  the  student  likewise  have  acquired 
the  same  proficiency  in  the  Persian  language, 
the  pay  for  a  moonshee  will  be  allowed 
for  an  additional  period  of  six  months. 

MADRABj  •  <n*>*J  4»T 

LIECT.-COU  R.  M.  OTTO. 

Fort  St.  George,  16th  Sept.  1828. 

Lieut.-Col.  R.  B.  Otto,  Quarter-Matter- 
General  of  the  Army,  is  permitted  to  return 
to  Europe  on  furlough,  for  three  years. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council 
takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  in  gene- 
ral orders,  his  approbation  of  the  services  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Otto,  during  an  unintemipted 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  during  which 
time  he  has  held  confidential  and  important 
situations  under  this  government,  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  service  and  credit  to  his  own 


BOMBAY. 

THE  GENERAL  STAFF. 

Bombay  Castle,  17th  Oct.  1828. 
As  the  order  published  on  the  23d  «•* 
July.  1824,  prohibiting  officers  from  heme 
appointed  to  the  general  staff  toll  they  had 
served  a  specific  period  with  their  corps, 
may  be  misapprehended,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  it  was  never  meant  to  have 
a  retrospective  effect  nor  to  apply  to  any 
officers  who  held  staff  situations,  or  were 
employed  by  Government  on  survey,  or 
other  dutieu,  at  the  date  of  its  publication. 

MARINE. 
Bombay  Castle,  18th  Oct.  1828. 
The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  has 
been  pleased,  in  the  Marine  Department,  to 
resolve,  that  the  superintendent  of  marine  be 
allowed  the  military  rank  of  a  Major- Gene- 
ral, and  all  the  honours  due  to  that  rank. 
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.  a.  midvoad,  2d.  bxnoal  su-       breed  log ,"  lus  Lord*hip,  on  condition  that 
rope an  RiKiiMBNT.  Lieut.  Midford  makes  a  satisfactory  and 

Head  Quarters,  Simla,  3d  Sept.  1828.    public  apology  to  Lieut.  Taylor,  is  p'leased 


At  a  European  General  Court 'Martial,  to  mitigate  the  penalty  awarded,  to  a  loss  of 
reassembled  at  Agra,  on  the  13th  August,  regimental  rank,  by  placing  him  at  the  bot- 
1828,  of  which  Lieut.-col.  J.  Del  main,  C.B.  torn  of  the  list  of  Lieutenants,  next  below 
58th  regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  was  Presi-  D'Arcy  Johnston,  his  regimental  commis- 
dent,  Lieut.  VV.  H.  M.  Midford,  2d  Euro-    sion  bearing  date  14th  June,  1828. 

The  officer  commanding  at  Agra  will  be 
pleased  to  assemble  the  officers  of  the  1st 
and  2d  European  regiments,  and  after  read- 
ing the  proceedings  of  this  Court  Martial, 
will  call  upon  Lieut.  Midford  to  make  the 
required  apology  in  their  presence  ;  when, 
should  it  be  satisfactory,  Lieut.  Midford  is 
to  be  released  from  arrest,  and  to  return  to 
his  duty,  in  the  rank  now  assigned  to  him. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Command- 
er-in-chief, G.  Fagan, 

Adj.-General  of  the  Army. 


2d  Euro- 
pean regiment,  was  arraigned  on  the  under- 
mentioned charge,  vis. 

With  having,  at  Agra,  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th  June,  1828,  conducted  himself  in 
an  uagentlemanly  and  disgraceful  manner, 
in  falsely  accusing  Ensign,  now  Lieut.  Tay- 
lor, i  st.  European  regiment,  of  being  drunk 
on  duty,  and  calling  that  officer  a  •  damned 
coward,'  and  addressing  him  in  other  intem- 
perate and  obscene  language,  Ensign,  now 
Lieut.  Taylor,  having  given  to  Lieut.  Mid- 
ford no  just  cause  of  offence.  Such  con- 
duct being  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman. 

Upon  which  charge  the  Court  came  to  the 
following  decision  : — 

The  Court,  after  deliberating  on  the  evi- 
dence adduced  in  support  of  the  prosecution, 
together  with  what  the  prisoner  has  urged  in 
his  defence,  finds  him  guilty  of  the  charge 
exhibited  against  him,  which  being  in  breach 
of  the  articles  of  war,  does  therefore  sentence 
him  Lieut.  Midford,  of  the  2d  European  re- 
giment, to  be  discharged,  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  Company. 

Approved,  Combbrxere, 
General,  Commander-in-chief. 
The  Court  having  performed  a  painful, 
but  yet  what  they  consider  an  imperative, 
duty,  in  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  dismissal 
upon  .'he  pri:>oner,  nevertheless  think  that 
he  is  a  fit  object  for  the  mere}'  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Coramander-in-cnief,  partly  on  his  commanding  officer  from  a  spirit  of  liti- 
account  of  his  youth,  but  more  particularly  giousness,  tending  to  disturb  the  harmony 
because  nothing  of  any  moment  appears  to  and  good  order  among  the  officers  of  his 
the  prejudice  of  his  character,  as  it  is  given  Majesty's  13th  Light  Infantry, 
in  tlie  answers  of  his  Commanding  officer  2d,  In  having,  on  the  18th  April,  1828, 
and  a  Captain  of  his  corps,  to  the  questions  addressed  direct  to  his  commanding  officer, 
put  to  them,  and  on  account  of  the  oonlri-    a  letter  of  an  unbecoming  and  disrespectful 

character,  and  having  therein  called  upon 
Lieut. -Col.  Sale  to  forward  to  head-quarters 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  a  regimental 
Court  Martial,  held  in  the  month  of  April, 
1827,  thereby  interfering  with  a  case  in 
which  he  (Lieut.  Keily)  had  not  been  con- 


L1RUT.  K.  KEILY,  13th  FOOT. 

Head-Quarters,  Simla,  17th  Sept.  1828. 

At  a  General  Court  Martial  held  at  Den- 
apore,  on  the  10th  June,  1828,  Lieut.  E. 
Keily  of  his  Majesty's  13th  Light  Infantry, 
was  arraigned  on  the  following  charges,  viz : 

1st.  Charge.    For  conduct  subversive  of 

J food  order  and  military  discipline  in  the 
ollowing  instances. 

1st,  I  or  having  forwarded  in  the  letters 
of  the  10th,  11th,  13th,  16th.  and  17th 
April,  1828,  addressed  direct  to  his  com- 
manding-officer, Lieut.-Col.  Sale,  CJJ.  co- 
pies of  epistolary  papers,  under  the  pretence 
of  their  being  connected  with  matter  which 
had  been  referred  for  decision  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  Commander-in-chief,  whereas  such 
papers  are  irrelevant  to  the  matter  so  refer- 
red, and  were  intruded  by  Lieut.  Keily  upon 


tion  which  he  has  < 
feel  for  his  offence. 

Remarks  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The  Commander-in-chief  fully  approving 
the  sentence  pronounced  by  this  Court  Mar- 


tial, hardly  feels  himself  justified  in  restoring  cerned,  and  which  hadlomr  since  been  de- 
to  the  service  the  individual  who  has  been  cided  upon  by  his  commanding  officer ;  and 
convicted  of  conduct  unbecoming  the  cha-    further,  having  evinced  in  the  said  letter  a 


ractei  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  ;  con- 
sidering, however,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Court,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it 
is  founded,  trusting  also  that  Lieut.  Mid- 
ford will  full v  redeem  tne  pledge  be  has 
given  "  never  again  to  be  guilty  of  such  a 

breach  of  the  rules  of  decorum  and  good    the  following  instances. 

2  T  2 


disposition  to  call  in  question  the  deci- 
sion of  his  commanding  officer  regarding  a 
circumstance  connected  with  the  case  refer- 
red to. 

2d  Charge.  For  conduct  unbecoming  the 
character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  in 
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lit,  For  having,  both  verbally  And  in  a 
letter  of  the  13th  April,  1828,  denied  ever 
having  had  anv  intention  of  bringing  for- 
ward to  the  notice  of  higher  authority,  or  of 
the  Commander-in-chiel,  " Mr.  Moorhouse's 
business"  such  denial  being  a  wilful  false- 
hood, he  (Lieut.  Keilv)  having  previously 
declared,  verbally  and  in  writing,  that  he 
did  intend  to  bring  that  "  business"  to  the 
notice  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 

2d,  For  having,  about  the' end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May,  1827,  made  use  of  ex- 
pressions tending  to  reflect  on  the  conduct 
and  character  of  Lieut.  Moorhouse,  of  his 
Majesty's  13th  Light  Infantry,  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  ;  when  taxed  by  Lieut. 
Moorhouse  with  having  done  so,  solemnly 
asseverating  that  he  never  had  ;  such  denial 
being  a  wilful  falsehood. 

3d,  For  having,  when  called  upon  by 
Lieut.  Moorhouse  to  state  in  writing  accord- 
ing to  a  promise  previously  given  by  him, 
that  he  had  not  made  use  of  expressions 
tending  to  reflect  upon  his  fLieut.  Moor- 
house's)  character,  threatened  to  bring  the 
proceedings  of  a  regimental  Court  Martial, 
held  in  April,  182/,  to  the  notice  of  his 
Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief,  there- 
by endeavouring  to  evade  fulfilling  his  pro- 
mise, and  evincing  a  determination  to  inter- 
fere with,  and  cavil  at,  the  decision  of  his 
commanding  officer.  Upon  which  charges 
the  Court  came  to  the  following  decision. 

Finding.  The  Court  having  maturely 
weighed  and  considered  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port  of  the  prosecution,  as  well  as  what  the 
prisoner  has  brought  forward  in  his  defence, 
is  of  opinion,  on  the  1st  count,  1st  charge, 
that  the  prisoner,  Lieut.  E.  Keily,  of  his 
Majesty's  13th  Light  Infantry,  is  guilty  of 
forwarding,  with  the  letters  of  the  13th,  16th, 
and  17th  April  direct  to  his  commanding 
officer,  copies  of  epistolary  papers,  under 
pretence  of  their  being  connected  with  mat- 
ter which  had  been  referred  for  decision 
to  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief, 
such  i>apers  being  irrelevant  to  the  matter 
so  referred ;  but  acquit  the  prisoner  of 
evincing  a  spirit  of  htigiousness  tending  to 
disturb  the  harmony  and  good  order  of  his 
Majesty's  13th  regiment  of  foot. 

On  the  2d  count  of  the  1st  charge,  the 
Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner  is 
guilty. 

On  the  1st  count  of  the  2d  charge,  the 
Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner  is 
guilty. 

On  the  2d  count  of  the  2d  charge,  the 
Court  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  is 


th*  1st  count,  and  of  all  and  every  pan  of 
the  2d  charge  preferred  against  him,  do  sen- 

tence  him  to  be  dismissed  his  Majesty's  see- 


Not  confirmed, 

Combkrmm 


The  Commander-in-chief  has  reason  to  be 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of 
this  Court  Martial. 

It  appears,  that  on  the  Court 
on  the  6th  day,  one  of  the  members 
taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  withdraw ;  a  suf- 
ficient number  remaining,  the  Court  pro- 
ceeded in  the  hearing  of  evidence  for  the  de- 
fence. On  the  next  day  of  assembly,  the 
member  who  had  withdrawn,  was  aUowed 
to  resume  his  seat.  This  proceeding  was  so 
directly  at  variance  with  the  practice  of 
Courts  Martial  and  the  principles  of  jutuoe, 
that  it  may  be  held  to  affect  the  legality  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Court. 

1  he  Commander-in-chief  further  observes, 
with  reference  to  the  1st  count  of  the  1st 
charge,  that  although  the  Court  could  act 
properly  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  letters  of 
the  10th  and  11th  April,  which  had  been 
finally  disposed  of  by  his  Lordship,  thsy 
ought  not  to  have  refused  the  request  of  the 
prisoner,  to  admit  the  letters  in  evidence,  as 
proof  that  the  epistolary  papers  referred  to 
in  the  count,  were  not  irrelevant  to  the  mat- 
ter submitted  to  the  Commander-in-chief  u 
charged  in  the  count. 

I  pon  the  2d  count,  in  the  absence  of 
any  proof  of  the  subject  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  regimental  Court  Mar- 
tial, or  of  the  nature  of  the  M  decision  of 
his  commanding  officer,"  which  the  pns»>oer 
is  charged  with  having  called  in  question, 
the  verdict  of  guilty  is  not  consonant  to  the 
evidence. 

The  1st  count  of  the  2d  charge  appears  to 
be  substantiated,  excepting  the  words  "  and 
in  writing."  of  which  part  the  proof  adduced 
is  not  satisfactory. 

The  concluding  averment  of  the  3d  count 
is  not  supported  by  evidence. 

His  Lordship  also,  with  reference  to  the 
2d  and  3d  counts  of  i  lie  2d  charge,  record* 
his  decided  disapprobation  of  bringing  an 
individual  to  trial  foe  offences  of  such  a  na- 
ture after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  and 
where  no  manifest  impediment  appears  to 
r  being  investigate  at, 


gUThe 


Court  having  found  the  prisoner, 
Lieut.  K.  Keily,  of  his  Majesty's  13th  Light 
Infantry,  guilty  of  the  1st  charge,  with  the 
exception  of  the  abo\«  mentioned  portion  of 


have  prevented 

or  shortly  after,  the  period  of 
rence. 

Although  the  irregularity 
has  rendered  nugatory  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  Martial,  the  ('ommander-in-chief  con- 
siders that  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  trial 
has  clearly  proved  that  Lieut.  Keily  s  pre- 
sence with  the  13th  Light  Infantry  can 
no  longer  be  beneficial  to  the  service  ;  hu 
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Lordship  will,  therefore,  submit  the  pro- 
ceeding for  the  further  commands  of  his 
A£ajesty » 

Lieut.  Keily  is  to  be  released  from  arrest, 
and  without  being  permitted  to  do  any  fur- 
ther doty  with  the  13th  Light  Infantry, 
will  proceed  with  the  least  possible  delay  to 
England,  reporting  his  arrival  to  the  military 
:  Secretary  at  the  Horse  Guards*. 

The  foregoing  order  is  to  be  entered  in  the 
General  Order  Book,  and  read  at  the  head 
of  every  raiment  in  his  Majesty  's  service  in 


guilty,  the  Comma rwit  r-in-chief  is  pleased  to 
remit  the  sentence  which  has  been  awarded. 

Lieut-gen.  Sir  G.  T.  Walker,  G.C.B., 
will  be  pleased  to  admonish  Lieut.  Dyer, 
and  warn  him  to  be  more  circumspect  in  his 
conduct  in  future,  in  presence  of  the  Staff 
Officers  of  his  Majesty  s  sen' ice  at  Fort  St. 
George  j  after  which  he  is  to  be  released 
from  arrest,  and  return  to  his  duty. 

The  foregoing  order  is  to  be  entered  in  the 
General  Order  Book,  and  read  at  the  head 
of  every  regiment  in  his  Majesty's  service  in 


WiLLOconmr  Cotton, 
*  Adjt.-gen.  his  Majesty's  Forces  in  India. 



LIBCT.  WM.  r»YBR,  41st  FOOT. 

Head-Quarters,  Simla,  27th  Sept.  1828. 

At  a  General  Court  Martial  held  at  Fort 
St.  George,  on  the  8th  Aug.  1828,  Lieut, 
and  Adjt.  William  Dyer,  of  his  Majesty's 
41st  Foot,  was  arraigned  on  the  following 
charge,  vi?. 

For  scandalous  and  infamous  behaviour, 
such  as  is  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  in  having,  at  sea 
on  board  the  Hon.  Company's  ship  Mac- 
queen,  on  the  3d  May,  1828,  abused  and 
struck  Mr.  James  YYalkinshaw,  purser  of 
the  said  ship. 

The  above  being  in  breach  of  the  articles 
of  war. 

Findinp.  The  Court  having  most  ma- 
turely weighed  and  considered  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  pro- 
secution, as  well  as  what  the  prisoner,  Lieut, 
and  Adjt.  Wm.  Dyer,  of  his  Majesty's  41st 
regiment  of  foot,  has  urged  in  his  defence, 
and  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  it, 
n  of  opinion  as  follows :— that  the  prisoner 
Lieut,  and  Adjt.  Wm.  Dyer,  is  guilty  of 
behaviour  such  as  is  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  in 
having,  at  sea,  on  board  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany's ship  Macqueen,  on  the  3d  May, 
1828,  struck  Mr.  James  Walkinshaw,  Pur- 
ser of  the  said  ship,  but  acquits  him  of  the 
rest  of  the  charge. 

Sentence.  The  Court  having  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  to  the  above  extent,  and  the 
i  name  being  in  breach  of  the  articles  of  war, 
doth  sentence  him,  the  said  Lieut,  and  Adjt. 
Wm.  "Dyer,  of  his  Majesty's  41st  foot,  to  be 
discharged  from  his  Majesty's  service. 
Approved  and  confirmed, 

Combf.rmkbh, 
General,  Commander-in-chief. 
Remarks  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Com- 
mander-in -chief. 

1  In  consideration  of  the  previous  hurh 
character  of  the  prisoner,  his  vouth,  and  the 
gross  provocation  offered  in  presence  of  the 
troops  he  was  parading,  which  led  to  the 
unguarded  act  of  which  he  has  been  found 


By  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
WiLi-ovoHBY  Cotton, 
AdjL-gen.  his  Majesty's  Forces  in  India. 

COURT  OF  INQUIRY. 

MAJOR  GRKVILLE. 

Head-Quarters,  Simla,  20th  Sept.  1828. 
The  Court  of  Inquiry  recently  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  some  parti- 
culars of  the  conduct  of  Major  Greville,  was 
distinctly  told,  that  the  Commander-in-chief 
was  desirous  that  every  circumstance  affect- 
ing the  character  of  Major  Greville,  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  might  be  fully  and 
minutely  investigated.  It  was  further  di- 
rected in  closing  its  proceedings,  to  record 
in  the  fullest  and  most  explicit  terms,  its 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Major  Greville, 
on  every  point  affecting  his  character  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  involved  in  the  case 
under  consideration. 

This  full  and  explicit  opinion  the  Court 
has  not  recorded.  It  has  erroneously  sup- 
posed, that  the  important  duty  assigned  to 
it  was  performed  by  its  declaring,  that  hav- 
ing fully  considered  the  whole  matter,  they 
are  of  opinion,  that  Major  Greville  is  repre- 
hensible for  commencing  a  controversy  in  a 
newspaper ;  but  whatever  instances  of  inr 
discretion,  error,  or  mistake,  may  be  found 
in  his  subsequent  conduct,  they  fully  acquit 
him  of  the  imputation  or  suspicion  of  a  want 
of  courage. 

As  the  Court,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tradictory evidence  recorded  on  its  proceed- 
ings, has  declined  giving  an  opinion  on 
other,  points  submitted  to  its  consideration  ; 
and  as  the  suspicion  of  the  want  of  courage 
is  not  the  only  imputation  by  which  the  char 
racier  of  an  officer  may  be  affected,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  in  justice  to  Major  - 
Greville,  to  his  own  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  to  the  army  so  deeply  interested  in  hut 
strict  and  impartial  discharge  of  that  duty^ 
is  desirous  that  the  conduct  of  Major  Gre- 
ville be  referred  to  the  highest  military  tri- 
bunal, and  has  accordingly  directed  that  it 
be  investigated  by  a  General  Court  Martial. 
By  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 

WlLLOVOHBV  COTTOX. 

Adjt.-gen.  his  Majesty's  Forces  in  India. 
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From  rat  U)NDON  OAZETTK,  April  17. 
ADMIRALTY  OFFICE,  Aran.  15, 1820. 
Commodore  Collier  has  transmitted  to  the  Ripht 
Honourable  John  WlUoo  Croker  a  letter  from  Lt 
Henry  Dowses,  coinmnnding  the  Black  Joke,  ten- 
der to  hi*  majesty's  ship  Sibylle,  reporting  that, 
on  the  1st  of  February  last,  the  Black  Joke  cap- 
tared,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  after  a  long  chase 
and  a  gallant  action,  a  Spanish  slave  tewl,  called 
the  Almirante,  with  four  bondred  and  sixty.six 
slaves  on  board. 

Joke  carrier!  two  guns  and  fifty  five 
ALmirantc,  fonrteen  guns  and  eighty 
Commodore  Collier  expresses  in  hi^h 
of  the  gallant  and  skilful  conduct 
i,  and  of  the  teal  and  courage  of  the 
officers  und  men  under  bi*  orders,  In  this  success- 
ful action  against  a  vessel  of  very  superior  force. 

The  Soanish  vessel  had  fifteen  killed,  including 
ber  captain  and  first  and  second  mates,  and  thir- 
teen wounded. 

The  following  in  a  retort*  of  the  loss  on  board 
the  Black  Joke: — Mr.T.  P.  Le  Hardy,  admiralty 
mate,  wounded  ;  Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  mate  (of 
his  majesty's  ship  Medina),  wounded ;  Thomas 
Barley,  gunner's  crew,  wounded  ;  John  Byatt, 
able  seaman,  wounded  ;  Jeremiah  Johnson,  able 
teaman,  wounded,  since  dead  ;  James  AUyett,  able 


ARRIVALS  AND  SAILINGS. 
1 .   Pi v mouth — Sailed  H.M.  8.  Nim- 
rod,  Convict,  Radford, for  Cork.  Arrived  the  Roy- 
alist, Tender,  LL  Nash,  from  Falmoatfa. 

Falmouth. — Arrived  H.  M.  Packet,  King- 
fisher, Lt.  Walker,  from  Halifax. 

»-  Plymouth. — Arrived  H.  M.  Ketch,  Vigi- 
lant, Lt.  Jones,  from  Palmooth. 

23.  Portsmouth. — Sailed  H.  M.  S.  Undaunt- 
ed, Capt.  Clifford,  C.B.  for  Plymouth,  and  H.  M. 
C utter.  Arrow,  Lt.  Brooking,  on  a  cruize. 

SO.  Plymouth.— Sailed  H.  M.  8.  Ariadne, 
Cupt  Marryat,  with  supplies  for  the  homeward 
bound  trade. 

*7.  Pltmouth.— SaUcd  H.  M.  Ketch  Vigi- 
lant,  Lt.  Jooes,  to  relieve  the  homeward  hound 
trade. 

Falmouth.— Sailed  H.M.  Packets,  Duke  Of 
Marlborough,  John  Boll,  for  Lisbon,  with  Mail  of 
S4iu  inst.,  and  Osborne,  Lt.  Leslie,  with  Mail  of 
17th  inst.  for  Beunos  Ayres. 

SB.  Dial, — Sailed  H.  M.  8.  Southampton,  R. 
Admiral  Sir  E.  Owen,  K.  C.  B.,  for  Portsmouth. 

Falmouth.  Arrived  H.  M.  Cotter,  Bramble, 
Lc  Haswell,  7  days  from  Lisbon. 
Portsmouth.— Arrived  the  Onyx  Tender,  Lt. 


*>.  Falmouth. — Arrived  H.  M.  Packet,  Msg 
net,  J.  Porteous,  from  Plymouth.  Sailed  the  Roy. 
•list,  Tender,  Lt.  Nash,  for  Ply  month. 

fit.  Portsmouth.— Baited 
Lt.  Boteler,  for  Prymonth. 

Plymouth. — Arrived  H.  M.  8.  Ariadne, Dept. 
Marryat,  and  Vigilant,  lit.  Jones. 

Portsmouth.  Arrived  at  Spkhead,  H.  M.  8. 
Southampton,  R.  Admiral  8lr  P,  Owen.  K.  C.  B. 

4prV  I.  Portsmouth —  Arrived  the  Brito- 
man,  Transport,  with  invalids  from  Fernando  Po. 


Lt.  Deco-urdeaux,  witi  in- 
valids from  Malta,  after  a  passage  of  49  days.  The 
Neva,  Transport,  from  Corfu. 

*.  Falmouth.— Arrived  H.  M.  Packet, Hope, 
Lt  Wright,  from  Carthagena  and  Jamaica,  and 
Sandwich,  Packet,  A.  Schnyter, from  Lisbon. 

JJ.   Falmouth.— Sailed  H.M.  Packets,  Msg 
net,  J.  Porteous,  and  Spey,  W.  James,  the  former 
for  Lisbon,  the  Utter  for  Jamaica. 

Cofca:. — Airrred  H.  M.  Ships  Pearl,  Cunt 
Blake,  and  Nimrod,  Com.  Radford,  from  a  croise. 
H.  M.  8.  Orestes,  Com.  J.  Reynolds,  and  Clit> 
Com.  R.  Deans. 

Poets  mouth. —Arrived  H.M.S.  Herald,  Com. 
K-  W.  C.  Astley ,  32  days  from  Jamaica. 

4.  Falmouth. — Arrived  H.  M.  Packet,  Mar 
chioness  of  Salisbury ,  J.  Graham,  87  days  frmn 
Rio  Janeiro.  Sailed  H.  M.  Packet,  Hope,  U 
Wright,  and  H.  M.  Cutter,  Bramble,  for  Ply 
month. 

5.  Portsmouth.  — Arrived  me  Wanderer, 
Transport,  Lt.  Young,  42  days  from  St.  Kltts, 
with  military  invalids.  H.  M.  Cotter,  Arrow,  Lt. 
Brooking,  from  a  cruise.  Sailed  H.  M.  Cotter, 
sparrow,  Lt.  MORaK. 

Falmouth.— Arrived  the  Stanmer  Packet,  R» 
8.  Sutton,  from  Lisbon. 

a.  Plymouth.— Sailed  the  RoyaBst,  Ttnoer, 
Lt.  Nash,  for  Portsmouth. 

Falmouth.— Arrived  the  Brajilran  Frigiti', 
Isabel,  Capt.  Morton,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  which 
puce  she  left  15th  Feb. 

7.  Portsmouth. — Arrived  H.  M.  S.  Sparrow- 
hawk,  Com.  Sanders  at  Spitfaead,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  after  a  passage  of  fit  days.  TV 
Royalist,  Tender,  Lt.  Nash,  from  Plymouth.  H. 
M.  8.  Champion,  Com.  Scott,  went  out  of  harbour 
and  anchored  at  Spithead.  Sailed  H.  M.  S.  AHf- 
gator,  Capt.  Yorke,  for  Lelm,  and  Arrow,  Cotter, 
Lt.  Brooking. 

Falmouth  Arrived  H.  M.  Packet,  Swallow, 

Lt.  Baldock,  from  Leeward  Islands  ;  left  Bir&a- 
does,  1st  March ;  St  Thomas's,  10th  March.  * 
rived  H.  M.  Packet,  Emulous,  Lt.  Croke,  from 
Buenos  Ayres  ;  left  1 9th  Jan. ;  Monte  Video,  tW. 
Jan.;  Rio,  8th  Feb. 

Plt mouth. —Sailed  the  Vigilant,  Ketch,  Lt 
Jours  for  the  Coast  of  PortunM. 

8.  Dial.— Arrived  H.  M.  8.  Alngutor ,  Capt 
Yorke,  from  Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth. —  Arrived  the  Joseph  ©rv«». 
niniK.rt  I j.  RnhtTtson.  from  the  Miiuriiln*  an<l 


Transport,  Lt  Robertson,  from  the 
C'spr*,  with  iiiYslids* 

Falmouth.— Arrived  H.  M.  Packet,  Sky-lsrk, 
Lt  Aplln,  from  Mexico;  !eftTamplco,«W  March; 
Vera  Crur,  8th  March ;  Havanittb,  l«b  March, 
0.   Portsmouth. -Arrived  die  Onvx.TeuAr. 

Lt.  Boteler.  Sailed  H.  M.  S.  SpnTOw-hswIk, 
Com.  Sanders,  for  Chatham,  to  be  paid  e*.  SaiW 
H.  M.  Cutter,  Bramble.  Lt.  Haswvfl  8wr*liiKwnY 

10.  Plymouth.  —  Arrived  H.  M.  Psrket, 
Emulous.  Lt.  Croke,  for  repair. 

Falmouth.— Sailed  H.  M.  Packet,  Lord  W 
vihV,  Lt.  Webbeforthe  Mediterranean,  wlti  M»<i 
of  7th  hast.,  und  H.  M. Cotter,  Bramble,  U-  Has 
well,  for  Lisbon,  with  Mail  of  7th  inrt. 

11.  PonrsMorTH.— Sailed  H.M.S.  Boyaoit. 

Lt.  Nafh,  tor  PKmonth.     Artived  the  Erbe. 
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•Heam  Vewe I ,  Lt.  Bullaak„  trmm,  (he  fytl^t.c 
with  Marines  for  Ferna rulo  J'n. 

Pt,TMquT».^Airired  H..M.  Packet,  Mope, 
Lt  Wright-  for  repair,  having  been  feul  of  a  wreck 
in  the  Atlantic.  Arrived  H.  M-  Cutter,  Bramble, 
Lt.  HasweU,  from  Falmouth,  and  U.  M,  8.  Clio, 
Com.  C.  R.  Deans,  from  Cork,  and  the  Ilottpar, 
new  46  gun  Frigate,  lately  launched  at  Milford. 

13.  Portsmouth.— Sail<<i  the  Echo,  Steam- 
Teasel,  U.  Bollock,  for  Plymouth,  with  fiupernn- 
merary  Seamen  and  Treasure. 

I*   Fumoutm.— Arrived  the 
^  easel. 

H.   Cowju.-Arrived  H.  M.  S.  S^ 
from  Spithead,  where  she  is  detained  by  fool 
fjMs.,,,,  ..  ,  . 

Cork.— Arrived  H.  M.  S.  Pike,  Lt.  Wigiex, 
wilfc  a  VtiM  Sleep,  the  Maria  Therese,  Uden  with 
Tobacco.  . 

15.  Portsmouth.— Arrived  tbe  Amity, Trans- 
port,  with  a  detachment  of  83d  Regf.  from  Cey- 
lon, under  Lt.Col.  Cother,  C.  B.   She  left  Dee.  14. 

Con*.— Arrived  Ji.  M.  8.  Dispatch,  Com.  W. 
B.  Bowyer. 

16.  Falmouth — Arrived  H.  M.  Packet,  Cyg- 
net* Lc  J,  flooding, from  Carthageua  and  Jamaica ; 
left  Carthagena,  4th  March  ;  Jamaica,  17th  March, 
and  Crooked  Islands,  Slat  March. 

17.  Portsmouth.— Arrived  the  Amphitrite, 
Transport,  Lt.  Ward, from  Chatham,  with  detach- 
ment of  71st  Regt. 

Falmouth.— Sailed  H.M.  Packet.  King-fiaher, 
Li .  Walker,  for  Brarils,  with  Mail  of  7th. 

18.  Cow  rs.— Sailed  H.  M.  S. 
H.  Admiral  Sir  E»  Owen,  K .  C.  B. 

Portsmouth.-- Sailed  the  Onyx,  Tender,  Lt. 
Boteler,  for  Plymouth  and  Jersey. 

18.    Fa lii of  i  h.— Sailed  H.  M.  Packet,  Swal- 
low,  D.T.  Baldock,  for  the  Leeward  Island*,  with 
Mail  of  15th. 
IB.   Portsmouth.— Put  back,  H,  M.  S.  South- 
,  Admiral  Sir  E.  Owen,  with  foul  winds. 


.  presents  with  an  Order  from  the  King  u, 
and  the  Legion  of  Honour  has  been  conferred  on 


ere »  «f  the  Blouse  and  Limit.  U  Logan,  JL  M.  A. 
for  their  conduct  at  Patras. 

The  Pallas,  42,  Capt. 
to  Calcutta  in  June,  with  the  Earl  of 
to  succeed  Lord  Cembcrroere  a* 
CJhieC.  .  . 

The  Royal  Sovereign  Yacht  is  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  William  and  Mary,  the  latter  being 
unlit  for  service.  ••  ,,,,  ,;/. 

The  Herald,  Com.  Maxwell,  went  into  Porta- 
mouth  Harbour,  on  the  bth  insu  foe  repair.  She 
Is  under  order*  tor  foreign  service.    /     .\  , 

Capt.  Jenkin  Jones,  K.  N. has  been  lately  ckxted 
an  honorary  burgess  of  the  town  ot  Southampton. 

H,  M.  Sloop*  Clio,  18,  Com.  K.  Dhmmm,  is  ,oe- 
tiered  to  Plymouth  to  be  paid  off,  and  recommis- 
sioned.  . 

H.  M.  Sloop,  Zebra,  Cow.  H.  Pridham,  will 
convoy  specie  to  New  South  Wales  end  Van  Die- 
man's  Land.  ,  <  ,,„-,.. 
„Ca»u  W.  P.  W.  Owen  having  resigned  the  Go- 
vernorship of  Fernando  Po,  CoL  Nicholas-  R.  M. 
has  been  appointed  to  that  Stat  ten.  Capt.  Morgan, 
R.  M.  with  two  Subalterns  and  40  Private*,  will 
accompany  this  Officer  in  H.  M,  T 
Com.  Scott, wheal 
proceed  to  Halifax. 

The  Southampton,  50,  Rear  Adm.  Sir L- 
Owen,  in  heaving  np  her  anchor  at  Spithead,  car- 
ried sway  her  capstan.  The  prompt  instance  from 
the  Dock -yard  would  have  enabled  her  to  prccn-d 
on  the  following  day  hud  the  wind  pesmtttad.. 
The  orders  for  her  to  touch  at  Fernando  Pohave 
been  counter 
By  a  late 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The  lightning,  l»,  building  at  Pembroke  will 
be  launched  May. 

K.  Admiral  T.  Baker,  C.B.  hoisted  bU  nag  at 
Plymouth  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Warspite,  on  31st 
March,  and  proceeded  to  the  Sound,  lfllii  April. 

Mr.  John  Nicoll,  Surgeon  of  H.  M.S.  Victory, 
is  placed  on  the  retired  list,  after  30  years'  service. 

By  the  last  accounts  from  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Ann  and  Amelia,  Hospital  Ship,  was  on  her  way 
to  England.  ,  .  .    ,  ,• 

The  Assistant  Surgeons  of  H.  ML  Navy,  employ.  , 
ed  on  the  Coast  Blockade  and  on  tbe  books  of  the 
Hyperion  and  Rauuiliea  are  to  be  superseded  by 
Surgeons  who  will  do  the  duty  of  these  Officers. 
This  will  call  many  of  the  Surgeon*  on  half  pay 
into  service  and  enable  the  Assistant  Surgeons  to 
go  on  foreign  stations. 

Mr.  Stephen  Love  Haramick,  Surgeon,  who  was 
lately  soperann  tasted  from  Plymouth  Hospital  was 
presented  with  a  valuable  piece  .of  plate  from  the 
Jnuior  Medical  Officers  of  that  establishment .  » 

Tbe  Hind,  Capt.  J,  Fnraeaux,  is  to  he  laid  up 
at  Bombay,  and  her  Crew  are  to  bring  home  the 
Andromeda,  new  Frigate,  */  46 gnus, ....  ,  ..  ,  ,  ,. 
Captain  E.  Lyon*  and  S.  Lushinelon  have  been 


of  the  Kuagof  F^u*;c,tne 
W•of  the  RoyalNavy  are 
increased  to  the  following  numbers  :^Vlcc*Adm. 
19;  Rear- Adm.  5*4;  Post  Capt.  (of  1st  and  *i 
Classes),  110;  Capt.  of  Frigates,  130;  Lktit, 
Ens.  550.  Those  Vice- Adm.  who  have  the 
maud  of  five  ships,  or  upwards,  ami  who  hold 
porarily  the  Commission  of  Admiral,  are  now 
mitted  to  enjoy  during  their  command,  the 
and  prerogatives  of  Mveckatdt  francs. 

H.  M.  S.  Doris,  Capt.  Sir  J.  G.  Sinclair.  Bart., 
has  been  condemned  at  Valparaiso.  The  Officers 
and  Crew  will  return  to  England  in  Transports. 

Ma j.  -<  en.  Grant  has  been  appointed  Governor 
of  Trinidad. 

Com.  C.  Endish,  with  the  Officer*  and  Men  of 
H.  M.  late  Sloop,  Ringdove,  condemned  at  Hali- 
fax, returned  to  England  in  die  kiog-nsber, 
Packet.  ., 

The  following  passengers  returned  from  the  Me- 
diterranean  rn  the  Onyx,  Transport;  Gen.  Canti- 
cosa,  Lieut.  W.  Hubbard,  R.  S„aud  Messrs.  Sid.' 
ney  Grenfcll,  Alfred  Crawley,  Geoege  Milner, 
John  Roger*,  Robert  Sparshot.  and  George  Hani  ■ 
her,  Midshipmen*  ,      |  »..«  -v.,  /  .t.i  i#»in  .  i  i 

The  Britomaxt,  Transport,  bmnthtbomo  uineief 
the  Crew  of  the  Missolonghi,  Pieatieal  Schooner, 

Capt.  A,  Crawford*  late  of  H. M.S.  Britaroart , 
retnrned  from  the  West  Indies  in  the  Herald, 

Hi »  Eareiieucy  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  Jam**  Lyon, 
K.  G.  B.tToverner  of  Berbedoea,  Was  landed  on 
that  island  from  H.  M.  S.  Herald,  on  the  flth  oi 
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,  returned 
In  the  Sparrow- 


Tb*  Herald  afterwards  cooveyvd  tb« 
tKintes*  of  Beimore,  with  tbidr  suite, 
to  Jamaica,  and  landed  them  on  Ac  nib  of  F« 
bruary. 

Com.  Skipsey  and  Lieut.  8 
from  tho  Cape  of  Good 
hawk. 

Com.  E.  J.  Johnson  wem  oat  in  the  YigiUnt  t.. 
join  toe  Britomart. 

Don  Comes  Pedrana,  President  Eleet  of  Mexi- 
co, came  to  England  by 

The  Alligator  is  expected  to  convey  a 
to  St.  Fctrrsburgb. 

The  remainder  of  the  83d  Regi.  were  to 
Ceylon  in  the  Arab,  Transport,  for  England  a  few 
dajra  after  the  Amity  sailed.  Part  of  the  53d  Regt. 
disembarked  at  that  place  on  the  vtith  of  Novwxn- 
ber,  and  remainder  of  the  Regt.  were  expected  ia 
the  Lord  Cochrane,  Transport,  which  had  put  into 
Rio. 

The  Arrow,  Cutter,  Lient.  Brooking,  is  ordered 


Mr.  W.  Su  John  ia  appointed  Colonial  Surgeon 
of  Fernando  Po,  with  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Field, 
Assistants. 

The  Dock -yards  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and 
Chatham,  are  to  be  placed  on  the  same  Establish- 
ment as  that  of  Pembroke ;  each  with  a  Naval 


PROMOTIONS. 

Commissioner  Cunningham  retires  with  the  rank 
of  Rear- Admiral. 


CAPTAIN. 


Astley,  E.  W. 


Proby,  W.  H. 
Basden,  Charles 
Cotesworth,  W. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

* 

COMMANDER. 

Maxwell,  0.  B. 


Arthur,  W.  S. 
Amid,  W.  P. 
Bramwell,  J. 
Brown,  W.  C. 
Coswell,  T. 
Duins,  G.  P. 
Fabian,  G.  J. 
Gilson,  T.  A. 
C randy, S. 
k.J. 


A  NTS. 

Windsor  Castk. 

Hyperion. 

Hyperion. 

rndanoted. 

Ratn  lilies. 

Kent. 

Hyperion. 

RamilUes. 

Fancy,  Revenue  cntr. 


lfrmans,  S.  ft. 

Howes,  G. 
Johnson,  K. 
Motytoeox,  W. 
Morris,  W.  fb) ' 
Nagle,  A. 
O'Reilly,  J. 
IVattent,  J. 
Raymond,  T.  G. 
Bfeott,  0.  K. 
Srccotjibe,  C.  J. 


Herald  yatcht 
Hyperion. 

FI«  I  li  nt.  Bur 

Hyperion. 
RamMHet. 
Hyperion. 
Hyperion. 
Hyperion. 
Rsmillies. 
Britannia'. 


Webbe.C.  to  command  the  Lord  MrrriHe  pafirt. 

Lieut.  Charles  Robinson  is  appointed  Atsfstsnr 
Surveyor  with  Lieut.  H.  M.  DcnhAnt,  emphwed 
In  the  survey  of  the  coast  af  Wafcs,  I 
tol  Channel. 

M  A  STER . 

M- Donald,  John  North  Star. 

SURGEONS. 

Armstrong,  R.,  M.D.         Plymouth  B^fipiiai 
Baird,  A.  Procria, 
Chevera,  F.  M'Bean,  Victory. 
Dallawav,  J.  Hyperion. 
Kidd,  J.  Sibylle. 
Linton,  C.  Jamaica  Hospiul. 

Malcobn,  R.  acting  at  Plymouth  Hospital  autil 

return  of  Dr.  Armstrong. 
Ramsay,  P.  Dispatch. 
Ruuciman,  John,  Py  tales. 

ASSISTANT-SURGEONS. 

Miller,  D.  G.  Britannia. 

Fickl,  E.  H. 
Robinson,  J.  A. 

CHAPLAINS. 
Small,  A.  H.  Keu 

r,  W.  A. 


PURSER. 

Tracey,J.S.  North1  Star. 

COMMISSIONERS. 

Lewis,  CapC  John  M.  Sbrerueus. 
Seymour,  Sir  M.Bt.  K.C.B.  Portsmoath. 
Ross,  C.  B.  H.,  C.B.  Plymouth. 
Ayscough,  John  Jamaica. 
Briggs,  Thomas  Malta. 
Inglis,  Charles  Bermuda. 

The  following  Midshipmen  pawed  tbeir  Kxrms 
nation  for  Lieutenants  at  the  Royal  Naval  Celiac 
in  April.— Hon.  G.  R.  A.  Clements,  W.  R.  Broe- 
mao,  Alfred  Crawley,  J.  C.  M.  Towtean.T.  Blair, 
C.  J.  Boaunqnet. 

RUYA1-  MARINES. 

Brevet-Major  W.  Conolly.to  be  Malor. 
CapL  C.  Gray  from  unatt.  h.  | .  to  be  Capi. 


PRIZES  ADVERTIZED  FOR  PAYMENT  IN  THE  I 
WICH  HOSPITAL,  PROM  21  ST  DEC 

Wau  or  lfOaV 

Bmtwswice,  for  L'Eapurance,  (Head  Money), 
cap*.  13  Nov.  1700. — pay.  3  Feb.  I8S0.— Agt.  C. 
Clement  son,  8,  Adelphi  Terrace. 

K v  RUAI.D  and  Mifiehvr,  for  La  Caroline, 
(Head  Money),  cape  3  J  una,  1711©.— pay.  3  Feb. 
1820.— Agt.  Thos.  Collier,  3,  Brick«ourt,  Temple. 

Qi'kkn,  for  I/Aimable  ami  Marseillaise,  capt.  0 
July,  1798.— pay.  3  Feb.  !»39.^Agl.  C.  Clement 
•on.  8,  Adelphi  Terrace. 


ON DON  GAZETTES,  AS  REPORTED  TO  GRIEU* 
1828,  TO  21st  MARCH,  1829. 

War  or  103. 

Baochakte,  Los  Des  Anorua,  (Hand  Money), 
rapt.  18  Nov.  1805. —  pay.  10  Jan.  HBO.— Agts.  J. 
Alain*  and  Son,  7,  Walbrook. 

Chauwell,  for  La  Hyue,(Head  Money),*  apt. 
SO  June,  1800.— pay.  *7  Feb.  lam— A«t.  W. 
jMade*  31,  Cecil  street,  Strand. 

Diadem  and  Diohbpe,  for  naperansa,  rap- 
July.  1808.— pay.  03  Jan.  1030.  Greenwich  Ho. 
pltal.— Only  those  Oflkers  and  Men  entitled  ^ 
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i  lo,  nod  formed  part  of  the  Carrisoo 

Ayre*. 

Earnest,  for  Fresco  Privateer,  name  un- 
known, (Head  Money),  capt.  15  Jane,  181 1 —pay. 
25  Feb.  ltrtfl^-Agtt.  W.  and  E.  Chard,  3,  Cuf- 
ford's-inn,  Fleet-street. 

Fox,  for  Echo,  (Head  Money),  capt.  5  Oct. 
1807.— pay.  la  Feb.  1820.— Agt.  John  Chlppen- 
dale,  10,  Jobn-tlreet,  Adelphi. 

Can  net,  for  EracU-s,  Piratical  Schooner,  43 
men,  capt.  I  Aug.  1827.— pay.  23  Feb.  1820.— 
Agt*.  J.  Atkins  and  Son,  7,  Wslbrook. 

Gracih  a*,  for  French  National  Schooner  of 
War,  name  unknown,  (Head  Money y,  capL  0 
April,  1805.— pay.  18  March,  1820,— Agt  John 


April,  1808/— pay.  16  March,  1880 — Aft.  J. 
Woedbead,  1,  James-street,  AdelpM. 

Nxrruni,  Armed  Vesael,  for  Bcperenaa,  capt 
Jnly,  1800>- pay.  23  Jan.  1820.   Greenwich  Hot. 


Hi' nt kr,  for  Libertc,  (Head  Money),  capt.  12 
June,  1804.— pay.  23  Jan.  1820.— Agts.  Maude 
and  Co.  14,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

Lbda,  for  Bsperanxa,  capt.  July,  1800. — pay. 
23  Ian.  1820.  Greenwich  Hospital. — Only  those 
Officers  and  Men  entitled  who  were  attached  to, 
nd  formed  part  of  the  Garrison  of  Buenos  Ay  ret. 
Mercury,  for  Led  a,  (Head  Money;,  capt.  1 


were  attached  to,  and  i 
of  Boenps  Ayre*. 

Porcupine,  for*  Safo,  (Head  Money),  rapt.  7 
Oct.  1807.— pay.  20  Feb.  1820. — Agt.  J.  Wood- 
head,  1,  James-street,  Adelphi. 

Ramomabxi,  for  Esperann,  capt  Jaly,  1808. 
—pay.  23  Jan.  1828.  Greenwich  Hospital.— Only 
those  Officers  and  Men  entitled  who  were  attached 
to,  and  formed  part  of  the  Garrison  of  Btrenoa 
Ayre*. 

Swan,  for  George  the  Foarth,  Smuggler,  cspt. 
14  Dec.  1825.— pay.  23  Jan.  1820.— Agts.  Mamie 
and  Co.,  14,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

Sparrow,  for  Seitnre,  capt.  23  Sept  1828. — 
pay.  28  Feb.  1820.— Agt  John  Brenton,  Ports- 
month. 

Stltia,  Cutter,  for  Seizure, capt.  1  Feb.  1828. 

Porti- 


P  SIZES  ADJUDICATED  IN*  THE  IUOH   COURT   Of  ADMIRALTY,  AS  REPORTED  TO  GREEN • 
MUCH  HOSPITAL,  DOWN  TO  21«T  MARCH,  1829. 


Crres,  for  La  Belle  Creole,  capt.  28  Nov.  1827. 
4  Nov.  1828. — proceeds  of  V  e»»el  of  War, 
i  on  board. 

Fox,  for  Maria  WUhebnina, capt.  3  Sept  1807. 
— cond.  6  Dec  1828. — proceeds  of  Vessel 
50  men  on  board. 

Forth,  for  Regent,  capt  10  Sept 

13  Dec.  182it—  proceeds  of  Vessel  of  War, 
on  board. 

Naiad,  for  Muni,  28  Feb.  1824. — cond.  4  Nov. 


to  goods,  for  which  further  proof  was  ordered,  the 
same  was  condemned  to  his  Majesty.  R.  C. 
Sconce,  Secretary  to  Sir  H.  Nealc,  and  D.  Grant, 
of  Valette,  Agents. 

Speedy,  for  El  Domini  Lucas,  Palma, and  Pil- 
grim, capt  1  Aug.,  13  Sept.,  aad  21  Dec.  1707.— 
cond.  6  Dec.  1828.— proceeds  of  Vessel  of  War, 
28,  28,  and  10  men  on  board. 

Victory,  for  Edward,  capt.  20  June,  1812.— 
cond.  8  Dec.  1828.— proceeds  of  Vessel  of  War, 


A  LIST  OF  VESSELS  COMPOSING  THE  ROYAL  YACHT  CLUB,  1828. 


The  Figures  denote  the  Builder's 
NAMES.  Description. 


The  Admiralty  Yacht 
Antelope  of  Cowes 
Arrow,  Southampton 
Amy,  Poole  . 
Ann,  Southampton 
Amethyst,  Greenock 
Ariel,  London        .  . 
Aitisidora,  Southampton 
Briton,  Ramsgate  . 
Bine  Ey'd  Maid,  Cowes 
Black  Dwarf,  Poole 
Bereaford,  Rochester 
Clown,  Troon       .  .  .. 
Coquette,  Cowes    .  . 
Charlotte,  Cowes 
Charming  Molly, 
De  Em  it  ie  of 
Dot  pain,  Cowes 
Dove,  Portsinontl 


.  N.«. 

i 


Erin  of  Lynn  .... 
Elisabeth  of  Dover 
Emerald  of  Cowe*  . 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  Southampton 
Elisabeth  of  Cowet 


Cutter 

Cutter 

Cutler 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Schooner 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cnlter 

Ketch 

Brig  . 

Cutter 

Schooner 


Cutter 


Culler 


Cutter 
Cutter 


Tons. 

120 
90 
85 


71 
28 
02 
40 
02 
21 

150 

155 
88 
30 

103 
58 
55 

132 


41 

85 


Vessels. 

OWNERS. 

H.  R.  H.  The  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Lord  W.  De  Broke. 
Jo.teph  Weld,  Esq. 
(Jeorge  Garland,  Esq. 
Earl  of  Li.Mowcl. 
James  Smith,  Esq. 
J.  M.  Baikes.  Eaq. 
W.  Jl.  Snu rider \  Esq. 
J.  P.  Powell.  Esq. 
James  Lyon,  E*q. 
J.  G.  Garland,  t  apt.  R.  N. 
James  Scott,  Esq. 
Duke  of  i'ortland. 
H.  Thorald,  Esq. 
Sir  (ieorte  Ix-eds,  Bart. 
Licet -Col.  Harris. 
Earl  of  Harborongh. 
P.  Brown,  Capt.  R.  N. 
J.  l«indet;reo,  Esq. 
Sir  William  Cnrtia,  Bart. 
J.  Hernia*  Esq. 
T.  Allen,  Esq. 
Earl  Darnley. 


Earl  Darn 
J.  L  Symonds. 
Sir  H.  Rivers,  Bam. 
John  Moore,  Esq. 
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EUxa  of  Portsmouth 
Eliza  of  Cow.  j 
Emerald  of  Cowe*  . 
Falcon  of  Cows 
Fairy,  Southampton 
Frisk,  Southampton 
Galatea  of  Swanaca 
<..i/'  II.  .  Beaumaris 
Ginlia,  Cowes 
Guerilla,  Southampton  . 
Georgian*,  Rochester 
Harlequin  of  Portsmouth 
Harriet  of  Cowes  . 
Hnsaar  of  Beaumaris 
Hebe  of  Cowes      .      .  « 
Highland  Lass,  Southampton 
Hind,  Colchester  . 


:  SS" 


•  •  Cutter 
.  Ship 

.  Cotter 

•  •  Cutter 

.  Schooner 
Cutter 
Cutter 
Cotter 
Cutler 
Ketch 
Cntter 
Schooner 
Cutter 


Hybrid,  GI.mk  . »(.  r 


J  ark  o'  Lantern  of  London 
Janette  of  Arundel        .  . 
Jolly  Rambler,  Ijondon 
Julia,  Loudon        .  . 
Jane,  Southampton 
Imogen? ,  Southampton 
Louisa  of  ('owes 
Lullwortb  of  Portsmouth 
Liberty,  Southampton 
Lancer  of  Dover  . 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Cowea 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  Dartmouth 
Louisa,  Sonthamptam 
Menai  of  Hastings  .  . 
Miranda,  Southampton  . 
Mary,  Southampton  . 
Medora,  Southampton  . 
Maria  Ann,  Southampton 
hi  ebon  of  London 
Nautilus  of  Cowes 
Noma,  Coins 
Nancy,  Chester 
New  Grove,  Cork 
Osprey  of  ('owes 
Owen  Glyndwr 
Ondine.  Sonthaii'.pton 
Ospray,  Portsmouth 
Pearl  of  Colchester 
Petrel;  Simfhampton 
Pembroke,  Glensaddic 
Poetess  of  \n!i. M. i 
Pan!  Pry,  Southampton 
Roatellan  of  Cork  . 
Rob  Roy,  Southampton 
Rover  of  Hull 
Ruby  of  Ipswich 
Rosabella  of  ('owes 
Scorpion  of  Milford 
Sabrina,  Cowrs 
Sappbo,  I/mdonderry 
Sapphire,  LHth 
Syren,  Cowes 
Sylph,  Dartmouth  . 
Swallow,  A i  mult  I  . 
Syren,  London 
Tli err s<-  of  Cowrs 
Thrtig,  Dublin 
I'nion,  Southampton 
Wombwell.  lx>ndon 
Zoe,  Cowea 
Zebra,  Southampton 
Zephyr,  Cowes 


r 


Yawl 

Cutter 

Schooner 

Schooner 

Cntter 

Cotter 

Schooner 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cntter 

Cutter 

Lugger 


Yawl 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cntter 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Schooner 

Cotter 

Cotter 

Yawl 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cotter 

Schooner 

Cutter 

Schooner 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cotter 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cutter' 

Cotter 

Cotter 

Cotter 

Cutter 

Cotter 

Cutter 

Cntter 

Cntter 

Cotter 

Cntter 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cntter 


34 
16 

351 
17 
25 

170 
87 
42 

si 

30 
202 
96 
120 
70 
23 
21 
13 
140 
80 
3H 
43 
65 
36 
140 
127 
42 
100 
42 
45 
24 
163 
147 
33 
47 
33 
77 
103 
32 

M 

24 
220 
113 
36 
45 
113 
83 
34 
30 
22 

u 

32 
50 
56 
23 

110 
84 
66 
67 
32 
52 

124 
43 

121 
37 
48 
33 
33 
51 
26 


C.  Bowdlcr,  Esq. 

T.  Garth,  Capt.  K.  N. 

Sir  GsMrfss  Leeds,  Bad 

Lord  Yarborosnco*  (C-iTimadarr  > 

W.  Chasnbcrisiym,  Esq. 

Major  Sheraton. 

C.  R.  M.  Talbot.  Esq. 

Owen  Williams,  Esq. 

General  Johnson. 

C.  Ward,  Esq. 
T.  F.  Best. 

Tin-  Hon.  George  Vernon. 
Earl  of  Belfast,  (Vice  Com.) 
T.  P.  Wniiams.  K»q. 
Andrew  Corbet,  Esq. 
General  M'kentle. 
J.  Hcrlngham,  Capt.  R.  NV  ^ 

5.  P.  Peach,  Esq. 
1x>rd  Durham. 

6.  Windham,  Capt  R.N. 
J.  H.  Dnnnrf,  Esq. 
John  Mill*,  Ksq. 

V.  H.  Byrne. 
W.  Gilbee,  Esq. 
Karl  Belfast,  (Vlee-Com.) 
Hon.  G.  Vernon. 
Marqness  of  Angleaen. 
I/ord  Kirkwall. 
S.  Raliday.  Esq. 
Colonel  Seale. 
A  S  win  ton,  Esq. 
T.  A.  Smith,  Esq. 
J.  Maxae,  Esq. 
J.  Penleue,  Ksq. 
H.  Hopkins,  Esq. 
J.  Gretbard,  Esq. 
J.  Gnlston,  Esq. 
Lord  Grantham. 
S.  Challen. 

Sir  Richard  Poleaton,  Bart. 
John  Roche,  I  - 1 
Earl  Belroore. 
T.  R.  West.  Esq. 
G.  W.  Hcneage,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Paget. 
Man|oe*s  of  Angles**. 
Earl  of  Ilchester. 
John  Campbell,  Eaq. 
G.  Wyke,  Kaq. 
James  Weld,  Eaq. 
Marquess  of  Thoraond. 
K  Gavin.  Esq. 
Robert  Haikes. 
John  Fitzgerald. 
Rev.  F.  Tare. 
Hon.  Capt.  R.  Grevlllf 
Alexander  Murray,  Esq- 
Sir  James  Stewart,  Bart. 
James  Dundaa,  Esq. 
T.  Lewin.  Esq. 
R.  W.  Newman. 
Doke  of  NorfoDu 
Sir  T.  «.  Alison. 
Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

D.  George. 
Sir  A.  Paget. 
T.  Harman,  Esq. 
Marquess  Donegal. 
A.  Richardson,  Esq. 
C.  A.  Fullrilon. 
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.  t  GAZETTES. 

MILITARY  PROMOTION S(  Ac. 
prom  m  *  ft .  *r  to  Apr.  u. 
WAR-OFP1CE,  Mar.  30, 

LONDON  OAXITTK,  >IA«.  31. 

4d  Regt  of  Dr.— Cor.  Robert  Miller,  from  13th 
Lt  Dr.  to  be  Cor.  without  p.  Dated  March  14, 
1840;  and  Lt  William  Crawford  t..  be  Pay.  Tlce 
Daw wn,  dec   Dated  March  21,  \W*. 

7th  RegL  of  Lt.  Dr.— U.  Andrew  Hotutoun, 
from  b.  p.  to  be  Lt.  p.  difl.  vice  Edward*,  app. 
40th  Pt.    Dated  March  41,  1840. 

14tb  Ditto. — Cor.  Edward  Siveright  to  be  Lt. 
by  p.  vice  Barne,  prom.   Dated  March  14, 1840. 

15th  Ditto,— Lt  Edward  WakeMd,  from  h.  p." 
Rl.  StaiT  Corps,  to  be  Lt  vice  Henry  Griffiths, 
who  ex.  r.  dial.   Dated  March  14, 1849. 

M  Rt Pt -Lt.  Andley  T.  Grier,  from  h.  p.  39th 
Ft  to  be  Lt  vice  Pbipp»,  app.  wd  Pt.  Dated 
March  14,  1840. 

5th  Ditto— -Surg.  Thomas  Price  Lea,  from  h.  p. 
JU.  African  Corpa,  to  be  Surg,  vice  Waring. 
Dated  Pebniary  10,  1840. 

0th  Ditto. — Capt.  Thomas  Hunt  Grobbe,  from 
the  03d  Ft.  to  be  Capt.  vice  John  Mabon  who  ex. 
Dated  March  14,  1840. 

«5th  Ditto. — Hoap.-Ass.  James  Brown  Gibson, 
M.D.  to  be  Aa».-Snrg.  vice  Stuart,  dec  Dated 
Jan.  14,  1840. 

33d  DiUo.-Lt,  Charles  Robert  Shuekburgh, 
from  the  h.  p.  to  be  Lt.  vice  Dalgeiy.npp.eist  Pt. 
Dated  March  14,  1840. 

40th  Ditto—  Lt.  William  Edwards,  from  the  7th 
Lt.  Dr.  to  be  Lt.  vice  Richard  Thornhill,  who  ret. 
h.  p.  rec  diff.   Dated  March  41,  1820. 

55th  Ditto.— Gent.  Cad.  C.  B.  Daubeney,  from 
the  Rl.  Mil.  Coll.  to  be  En*,  witbont  p.  vice  Hud- 
son, "pp.  «tst  Ft.   D«ed  March  12,  1840. 

58th  Ditto. — Lt.  John  Grant  from  ret.  f.  p.  of 
the  late  4d  Rl.  Vet.  Batt.  to  be  Pay.  vice  Edwards, 
•pp.  Pay.  of  a  Rec  Dist.    Datul  March  44. 1849. 

61st  Ditto.— Lt.  James  W.  Delgcty,  from  33d 
Ft.  to  be  Lt.  vice  OToole,  app.  Pay.  j  and  Ens. 
Francis  Hudson,  from  55th  Ft.  to  be  En*,  vice 
Dalgcty,  prom.  33d  Ft.  Bothdated  Mar.  14, 1849. 

83d  Ditto. — Capt.  John  Mahon.from  9th  Ft.  to 
be  Capt.  vice  Grubbc,ex.  Dated  March  14, 1840. 

65th  Ditto.— Capt.  Henry  Senior  lobe  MaJ.  by 
p.  vice  Stewart,  ret. ;  and  Capt.  John  Thome 
WeyUnd,  h.  p.  to  be  Capt.  vice  Senior.  Both 
dated  March  14,  1849.  ' 

87th  Ditto.— Sec.  Lt  J.  Story  to  be  First  Lt. 
without  p.  vice  Halsted,  dec. ;  and  George  Mid- 
diemore,  gent,  to  be  Sec  Lt.  vice  Story.  Both 
dated  March  15,  1849. 

OZd  Ditto.— Lt.  Richard  Lcckonby  Phipp#,from 
3d  Ft.  to  be  Lt.  vice  Johu  Hashes,  rot.  h.  p.  39th 
Ft.    Dated  March  13,  1849, 

08lb  Ditto. — Lt.  Benjamin  Hulchiajs  Edwards, 
from  h.  p.  43d  Ft.  to  be  Lt.  vice  James  Banbury 
Blake,  ex.   Dated  March  14, 1840. 

Rifle  Brigade— Lt.  Horatio  Stewart  to  be  Capt. 
by  p.  vice  Byrne,  ret. ;  Sec.  Lt.  Roynan  Jones  to 
be  First  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Stewart ;  and  John  Spot- 
im  wood,  gent,  to  be  Sec  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Jones.  Ail 
dated  March  14,  1849. 

Ciuttacbed. — Lt.  Frederick  Barnc,  from  14th 
Lt.  Dr.  to  be  Capt.  of  Infantry,  bv  p.  Dated 
March  14,  IbiO. 


Memorandum.— The  date  of  Lt.  E.  Cox's  com. 
in  the  87th  Ft.  baa  been  antedated  to  Nov.  II, 
1817   without  any  previous  army  rank,  to  place  ' 
him  in  his  proper  situation  in  that  corps. 

Commissions  signed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant—  1 
lit  Somerset  Regt.  of  MiL— John  Torlano  Hoof- 
ton,  gent  to  be  Lt.   Dated  Feb.  43.  1840. 

4d  Somerset  Regt.  of  MIL— Peter  Davis  Sher-  1 
•ton,  esq.  to  be  Lt..CoL,  dated  Feb.  7.  1849;  The 
mas  Roach,  esq.  to  be  Mandated  Feb.  44, 1849:  ' 
«  Browne,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  J 

1  .       »  '  l! 


dated  Jan.  31,  1840. 


T0B«DAT,  APRIL  7. 

Rl.  Regt.  Art.— Capt  Arthur  Carter.from  unatt 

rV  £.  «  \™  Cmpt-  v,ce  MalBWaring,  ret.  h.  p 
Dated  March  41,  1849. 


TDiaOAY,  APRIL  14. 

Be|t  Life  Gds.— Capt.  Hugh  William  Bax- 
ton  to  be  Maj.  and  Lt-Col.  by  p.  vice  Macocii. 
prom. ;  Lt.  John  Davidson  to  be  Capt.  by  p.  vice 
Barton;  Cor.  and  Sub.-Lt  Hon.  George  William  , 
Coventry  to  be  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Davidson  ;  and  Tho- 
mas Gardnor,  gent,  to  be  Cor.  and  Sub.-Lt  by  p. 
vice  Coventry.  All  dated  Dec.  30, 1848. 
6th  Regt.  Dr.  Gds.— Capt  Theodore  Walsh  ' 

7th  Regt  Lt  Dr — Cor. Thomas  John  Peltat.to 
be  Lt.  by  p.  vice  Vivian,  prom. ;  and  Guy  Lord 
Dorchester  to  be  Cor.  by  p.  vice  Fetlat  Both 
dated  April  14,  1840. 

14lh  Ditto.— Capt  Edward  Lane  Parry  to  be  'a 
MaJ.  by  p.  vice  Townaeod  prom.;  Lt.  Ambrose 
tongreve  to  be  Capt  by  p.  vice  Parry ;  Cor.  , 
Charles  Abbot  to  be  Lt.  by  p.  rice  Congreve  ;  and 
Henry  Van  Straubenzee,  gent,  to  be  Cor.  by  p.  « 
vice  Abbott   All  dated  April  14,  18.10. 

15th  Ditto. — Capt.  James  M« Queen,  from  b.  p.  , , 
to  be  Cap,,  vice  Lewi.  Shedden,  wbo  ex.  r.  diC  , 
Dated  March  48,  1840. 

17th  Ditto.— Walter  Williams,  gent  to  be  Cor. 
by  p.  vice  Wentworth,  wbor.   Dated  March  48,  J 

lSi9'  t  .'I 

11th  Regt.  Ft— Gent  Cad.  Cerald  Dunlevi*,  • 
from  Rl.  Mil.  CoU.  to  be  Ens.  without  p.  vice 
Walsh,  prom.  51st  Ft.    Dated  March  48,  1840. 

38th  Ditto.— Lt  Charles  Modie  to  be  Capt  by 
p.  vice  Hamilton,  who  r. ;  and  Ens.  John  Gage 
Lecky,  from  00th  Ft.  to  be  Lt  by  p.  vice  Mudic 
Both  dated  March  40,  1849. 

51st  Ditto. —  Ens.  J  oho  Prendcrgast  Walsh,  from 
11th  Ft.  to  be  Lt.  without  p.  vice  Irving,  dec 
Dated  March  46,  1829. 

04th  DUio.— Ens.  Edmund  Wright  to  be  Lt  by 
p.  vice  Kenyon,prum  ;  William  Langim.-ad.gent, 


>l 
A 

H 


M.  ^  P*  *°  WriKhL  ^  A^  ' 

65th  Ditto.— Capt  Henry  George  Buller,  from 
h.  p.  88th  Ft.  to  be  Capt.  vice  James  Young,  who  , 


ex.    Dated  March  19,  1819. 

81st  Ditto.— Emu  and  Adj.  Alexander  Maedo-  , 
nahi  to  have  the  rank  of  Lt.   Dated  March  40, 
1829.   Suff-Ass-Surg.  John  FitEgerald,  M.  D.  to 
be  Ass.-Surg.  vice  Gibson,  whose  app.  has  been 
cancelled.    Dated  March  V,,  1849. 
90th  Ditto.— Lt.  John  Wilson  io  be  Capt.  wiih- 
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oat  p.  vice  Woollcornbe,  dec.;  Em.  Frederick 
RomiQy  to  be  Lc  vice  Wlbxjn  ;  OenC  Cad.  Fbt- 
Up  P.  Oalhrey,  from  KJ.  Mil.  Coll.  to  be  Eds. 
vice  Renully.— All  dated  March  20,  l«2Q. 

00th  Ditto.— Thomas  Cu*,  grot,  to  be  Koa.  by 
p.  vice  Lecky,  prom.  38th  Ft.  Dated  March  28, 
1828. 

RL  African  Colonial  Cerpfc—M^.  Alexander 
Fuxllay  to  be  LL-CoL  wilbout  p.  vice  Lumley, 
dec.  ;  Capt.  James  Hingstoo  to  be  Maj.  vice  Find* 
lay;  Lt.  Herbert  Mend*  to  be  Capt.  vice  fling- 
atoo  j  Knv  William  Edward  Stanley  to  be  Lt. 
vice  Mends.    All  dated  March  IB,  182°. 

Unattacbed. — Maj.  John  Townseod,  from  14th 
Lt.  Dr.  to  be  Ll-CoLof  Laf.  by  p.  Dated  April 
14,  1820. 

To  be  Capt.  of  Inf.  by  p. — Li.  Thomas  Kenyoo, 
from  04th  Ft. ;  Li.  Charlea  Crespigny  Vivian,  from 
7th  Lt.  Dr.   Both  dated  April  14,  1830. 

Hosuiial -Staff. — Staff -burg-  Gavin  Hilson,  M.D. 
from  h.  p.  to  be  Surg,  to  Force*.  Dated  March 
18, 1828. 

Memorandom.— The  undermentioned  officers 
have  been  allowed  to  retin-  from  the  mm  vice  by 
the  sale  of  unattached  couuniwioua  : — 

Maj  ..Geo.  Henry  Charlea  Darling ;  Capt.  Fran- 
cia  Allman,  h.  p.  nnatt. ;  and  Capt.  Peter  Fegus, 
h.  p.  aaatt.   All  dated  April  14,  1820. 

His  Majesty  baa  been  pleated  to  approve  of  the 
8*1  Regt.  of  Ft-  being  permitted  to  retain  on  its 
colours  and  appointments  the  word  "  I'cninnda" 
In  commemoration  of  the  services  of  the  late  ad 
batt.  of  the  regt.  in  the  Peninsula  and  France, 
from  October,  1813,  to  Angntt,  1814. 


rntDftT,  Apnii.  17. 

Mcmorandnm. — The  nnder-rncmloned  officers 
■pon  half-pay  have  been  allowed  to  retire  from 
the  service,  and  their  half  pay  has  been  cancelled 
front  the  ltth  April,  1810,  I  octroi  vc,  on  receiving 
a  commuted  allowance  for  their  commissions :  — 

Lt.  John  DolbeU,  h.  p.  4th  Dr. ;  Ens.  George 
Crawford,  h.  p.  unatt. ;  En*.  Alexander  Charles 
BaUlle,  h.  p.  8lrt  Ft. ;  Lt.  William  Wright,  h.  p. 
id  Gar.  Batt. ;  Em.  John  Onsen,  h.  p.  zTtb  Ft. ; 
Ehs.  Thomas  Whitley,  h.  p.  8 1st  Ft. ;  Ens.  Charles 
Augastus  Cooke,  h.  p.  OOth  Ft. ;   U.  Ge«rv;r 


Schindler  Brown,  h.  p.  nnatt.;  VI  U  Gcortf 
Ogk-  King,  Ens.  h»  p.  tuaatt. ;  Ens.  Robert  Han- 
cock, h.  p.  30th  Ft. ;  Ens.  William  Marbean.  h.  p. 
80th  Ft. ;  Lt.  Robert  Spcnce  Knox,  h.  p.  naatt. ; 
Lt.  James  Maynard  Coodiff,  Cor.  h.  p.  1Mb  Lt- 
Dr. ;  Lt.  Thomas  RadcLUt,  h.  p.  37th  Ft. ;  Lt. 
Thomas  Hubert  Fletcher,  b.  p.  flth.W.  In.  Regt.  , 
Lt.  Alexander  Clavuilh,  h,  p.  67lb  Ft. ;  Em.  Ro- 
bert AlUtt,  a,  p.  2«ih  Ft, ;  Ens.  Winiani  Roberts, 
b.  p.  &lh  Gar.  Batt. ;  Ens.  William  Hatch,  h.  p. 
Cape  Regt 

Commissions  signed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
9(1  or  East.  Regt.  of  Nor.  Mil— Charles  William 
Marsham,  gent,  to  be  Ens.  vice  Suarpc,  proas. 
Dated  March  27,  1820. 


miDAY,  araii.  14. 

3d  Regt.  Life  Cda  —  Maj.  William  Cowpw 
Coles,  from  u.  p.  to  be  Maj.  vice  Hugh  William 
Barton,  who  «x.  r.ditf.   Dated  March  21,  1*3°. 

Rl.  Regt.  Horse  Gds.— Lt.  George  Stavely  Hill, 
vice  Lord  William  Lennox,  who  r.  dated  Marcs 
34,  1820;  and  Lt.  Thomas  Pigott,  vice  Doync, 
who  r.  dated  March  28. 1820 ;  to  be  Capt  by  p. ; 
and  Cor.  Hon.  Augustus  John  Child  YUliert,  vxe 
Hill,  dated  March  30,  1838 ;  and  Cor.  Clen^ot 
Delves  Hill,  vice  Pigott,  dated  March  30. 183»; 
to  be  Lt  by  p.  Hon.  Frederick  Henley  Ho.Wv, 
vice  ViUlers,  dated  March  38, 1829 ;  and  Wind- 
ham Edward  Haunter,  genu  vice  Hill,  dited 
March  38,  1830 ;  to  be  Cor.  by  p. 

4ith  ReRt-  Ft.— Maj.  Arthur  PoynU.from  87ih 
Ft.  to  be  Maj.  vice  John  Cole,  who  ret.  b.  p. 
r.  diff.    Dated  April  3,  1820. 

87th  Ditto.-»-Msj.  Frederic*  Johnston,  from  *- 
p.  to  be  Maj.  p.  diff.  vice  Poyntt,  app.  *Sth  Ft. 
Dated  April  2, 1820. 


OFFICE  OP  ORDNANCE,  Aran.  31. 

Rl.  Regt.  Art. — M  Cape  Forbes  Macbean,  to 
be  Capt.  vice  Bate*,  dee.  dated  March  23,  l*»  ; 
and  Oapt.  Anlhoay  Robinson  Harrison,  from  anatt. 
H.  p.  to  be  2d.  Capt.  vice  Torriano  ret.  on  h.  p. 
Dated  April  13,  1820. 

Catnmlssioni  signed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant — 
Sussex  Regt.  of  Mil.— Charles  Dorrien,  gent.  » 
be  Ens.    Dated  April  14,  l82». 


CHANGE  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COUPS 

SINCE  OUR  LAST. 

4th  Dragoon  Guards  to    .    .  York 

5th  Ditto  to    .    .  Canterbury. 

6Ui  Ditto  to    .    .  Dorchester. 

7th  Ditto  to    .    .  Ipswich. 

1st  Dragoons  to    .    .  Manchester. 

3d  l>itto  to   .   .  Exeter. 

9th  Lancers  to    .    .  Nottingham. 

12th  ditto   to    .    .  York. 

5th  Foot  .  to    .    .  Castlebar. 

19th  Eocene  Companies   to    .    .  Tinghall. 

40tli  Foot  »  to    .    .  Bombay. 

o!)0t  Ditto  to    .    .  Athione. 

83d  Ditto  tn    .    .  Gosport. 

1st  Dragoon  Guards  and  6th  Dragoon*  proceeding  to  Ireland  to  replace  1st  »ad 
3d  Dragoons. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct.  10th.  At  Higna,  East  Indies,  tbe  Lady  of 
Capt  Stack,  Brigade  Major,  of  a  son. 

Oct.  23th.  At  Dlnapore,  the  Lady  of  Capr. 
O'Donnel,  of  a  daughter. 

Oct.  27th.  At  Neemoch,  the  Lady  of  C.  J. 
Lewes,  of  the  Hoo.  East  India  Company's  Ser- 
vice, Deputy-Assistant  Commissary-General,  of  a 


Oct.  90th.  At  Calcutta,  fhe  Lady  of  Capt 
Ouseley,  ProfeMor  of  Persian  and  Arabic  in  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  of  a  son. 

Nov.  1st.  At  Benares,  the  Lady  of  Lieut-Col. 
Warden,  of  a  son. 

March  94th.  At  Carbeal,  near  Tofpofnt,  the 
Lady  of  Capt.  M'Crea,  R.N.  of  a  son. 

Tbe  Lady  of  Lieut.  James  Sehnte,  R.M.  of  a 
son. 

In  Trafalgar  Place,  Stoke,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
Groves,  R.N.  of  a  daughter. 

At  Bodmin,  tbe  Lady  of  Lient.  Cook,  R.N.  of  a 
daughter. 

April  5th.  At  Plymouth,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  M. 
Norman,  of  a  son. 

At  Newport  Cottage, near  Launeeston,  the  Lady 
of  Lieut.  Cooke,  R.N.  of  a  son. 

At  Croyde,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  E,  B.  Hodges, 
R.M.  of  a  son. 

April  11th.  In  Seymour-street,  Bryanstone- 
square,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  Curcton,  H.  M.  16th 
Lancers,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Ashborough,  Limerick,  the  Lady  of  Major 
Ode!!,  of  a  son. 

April  14ib.  At  Falmouth,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Clot- 
worthy,  R.N.  of  a  son. 

April  list.  At  Burn-braes,  near  Moffat,  the 
Lady  of  Capt.  Charles  Hope,  R.N.  of  a  son. 

XAKRf  AOKR. 

Nov.  13th.  At  Bombay,  Lient  Fitaherbert 
Williams,  of  the  2nd  Native  Grenadiers,  youngest 
sou  of  J.  WilUams,  Esq.  Elm  Grove,  Somhaea,  to 
Maria  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  White, 
of  H.  M.  17th  Light  Dragoons. 

At  Moye,  county  of  Tyrone,  by  the-  Rev.  Charles 
Richardson,  T.  H.  Rimlngton,  Esq.  Royal  Engi- 
neers, only  son  of  the  late  Lieut.  («en.  ltlinington, 
to  Harriet,  youngest  dattghter  of  the  late  Richard 
Betton,  Esq.  of  Great  Berwick,  Shropshire. 

At  Cheltenham,  Col.  Stacpoole,  son  of  die  late 
George  Hogan  Stacpoole,  Esq.  of  Cragbrian  Castle, 
county  of  Clare,  to  Jane  Wasey,  of  Prior's  Court, 
Berkshire,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Wasey, 
Esq. 

April  9th.  At  Sandhurst,  Lieut-Gen.  Butler, 
late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bateman. 

April  0th.  Capt.  George  Wilson  of  the  Hon. 
East  Company's  Service,  to  Diana  Elliot,  third 
daughter  of  W.  F.  Bowier,  Esq. 

April  0th.  At  Newry,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  West- 
enra,  of  Cauda,  county  of  Monaghan,  late  of  the 
8th  Royal  Irish  Hussars,  and  High  Sheriff  of  tbe 
county  of  Monaghan,  to  Anna,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Isaac  Corry,  Sen.  Esq.  of  Newry. 

April  18th.     At  Balnafetack,  Invernew-shlre, 


Ore,  050,  R^t.  to 

of 


» 

eldest 


Asa.-Surg.  Ji 

Margaret  Grant,  only  da 
lock,  Esq. 

April  21st.  Capt. 
R.N.  of  Wlckman,  Hants,  to  Catherine 
daughter  of  Samuel  Powell,  Eaq.  ef  Upper  Har- 
ley-Mreet,  and  Brandlesome-hsdl,  Ijancashire. 

April  21st.   At  Chalk,  Kent,  Capt,  Henry  Fra 
ser,  of  tbe  1st  (Hoys Is)   regiment,  to  Emma 
Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  W.  A.  DorehiU, 
Esq.  of  the  same  place. 

April  list.  At  Charlton,  Kent,  Capt.  Joseph 
Douglas,  of  the  08th  regiment,  to  Mary,  relict  of 
fhe  late  John  Sutherland,  Esq.  Royal  Navy. 

April  list  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut-Gen.  Hay, 
Deputy-Governor  of  tbe  Cattle,  to  Mary  Elisa- 
beth, second  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Guthrie,  of 
St.  Peterabirgh. 

April  Wd.  At  St  Andrew's  Church,  1*1  y  month. 
George  Hugh  PaUlser,  Esq.  to  Mary  White,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Westropp,  K.M.  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  Hughes. 

DEATHS. 

Peb.  15th,  1820.   Maj-Cen.  A  Baron  VetfWim, 
Id  Dngoons,  German  Legion,  HOdesbeim. 
March  0th.   Maj.  O'Flaherty,  45th  Poot 

CAPTAINS. 

Jan.  3d.   Woolcombe,  00th  Foot,  Ccrigo. 
Jan.  ttoih.    Robertson,  b.  p.  74th  Foot. 
Jan.  'Zoth.   Arguimbow,  of  the  Port  of  Malum. 
Jan.  10th.   John  Grant,  b.  p 


Jan.  8th. 

Feb.  »th. 
Feb.  8th. 
Feb.  12th. 


MSUTKKJkftTa. 

(Adj.)  S3 
Lester,  h.  p.  7th  Foot. 
Holland,  b.  p.  00th  Foot. 
Jooes,  late  id  Royal  Veteran  Bat 

Growgey,  late  4th  ditto. 
March  3d.    Lynch,  late  8th  ditto. 
Feb.  13th.   Wailis,  h.  p.  Id  Garrison  Bat 
March  1Kb.   Paymaa.  Maclean,  b.  p.  53d 
Feb.  10th.  Quuvmaster  WilUama,  h.  p. 
Dragoon*,  Snlisbary. 
March  10th.   Speir,  h.  p.  23d 

■  (DICAL  DKrABTHBNT. 

March  2d.    Diat-Surg.  Simpson,  Chelsea. 

Feb.   Surg.  Ridley,  h.  p.  Royal  Artillery 
low,  Ireland. 

Nov.  10th,  1828.  Hosp.-Asa.  Lowe,  Cape  of 
Hope. 

Aug.  24th.   At  Bombay,  John  PoUexfen,  Esq. 

Master  Shipwright 

Oct.  3d.  On  board  tbe  ship  William  Parlte,  on 
die  passage  from  Sincapore  to  Macao,  Capt  W. 
Flint,  R.N. 

In  Jan.  1820.  In  France,  Capt  E.  Redder, 
R.N. 

In  Jamaica,  Second-Lieut  Charles  Roe,  R.  M. 

Feb.  10th.  At  Cape  Breton,  North  America, 
where  be  was  detached  on  command,  Capt  George 
Hariey  Lowe,  of  the  52d  Light  Infantry. 

Lately,  A.  Donadiea,  retired  Commander,  R.N. 

March  14th.  At  Chester,  Lient  L.  W.  Hal- 
stead  of  the  87th  Royal  Irish  Fusilier*.  Tbe  pre- 
mature death  of  this  officer  was  accidental  and 
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DEATHS. 


He  bad  lately  joined  bis  regiment 

at  Cheater,  after  a  long  leave  of  absence.  He 
remained  in  the  mess  room  after  dinner  with  some 
of  the  other  officer*.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
he  rose  from  table,  ami  their  consternation  and 
dismay  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed, when  they  discovered  that  he  had  fallen 
from  the  window,  a  height  of  sixteen  yards,  into 
beneath.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
and  procuring  the  necessary  assist- 
Je  was  taken  up  totally  insensible  and 
tadfully  mutilated,  his  fall  having  been  broken 
by  the  chevaux-dc-frise  on  the  wall  which  sur- 
rounds the  powder- magazine,  outside  the  Castle, 
and  one  end  of  which  is  exactly  underneath  the 
window  from  which  he  fell.  The  spine  was  ao 
dreadfully  injured,  that  the  lower  extremities  be- 
came totally  paralysed,  in  which  situation  tliey 
remained  until  death  put  an  end  to  his  sunViiugs, 
one  week  after  the  accideut.  He  was  quite  calm 
and  collected  from  the  second  day  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  his  brother,  who  was  immediately  writ- 
ten to,  arrived  from  Dorsetshire,  about  twenty, 
four  hours  before  be  expired.  He  bad  been  very 
tittle  with  the  regiment  since  it  came  to  Chester, 
and  probably  recollecting  that  there  is  a  balcony, 
with  iron  railing  outside  some  of  the  windows  of 
the  npper  rooms  of  the  Castle,  he  is  supposed  (for 
he  had  lost  all  recollection  how  the  accident  oc- 
curred) to  have  thought  himself  stepping  on  the 
balcony,  where  unfortunately  there  was  none,  when 
he  fell  down  the  precipice. 

March  21st.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mcr,  aged  24, 
Lieut.  A.  D.  T.  Walker,  R.N.  youngest  s«n  of 
Rear  Admiral  Walker,  C.B. 

March  25th.  In  Dublin,  Lieut  Richard  Boyer 
Du  Pre,  of  the  64th  Regiment,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Joseph  William  Du  Pre,  Esq.  of  Canterbury. 

March  28th.  In  Paris,  in  his  5lst  year,  Benja- 
min Bovill,  Esq.  of  the  late  third  battalion  of  the 
lit  Royals,  eldest  son  of  Ecnjarain  Bovill,  Esq.  of 
Putney. 

March  20th.  At  Swansea,  South  Wales,  Lieut. 
H.  SoroerviUc,  R.N. 

March  31st.  At  Keightley  Cottage,  near  Chud- 
leigh,  Devon,  Capt.  C.  Cocks,  11.  N. 

At  Go'port,  Lieut.  John  Young,  R.N.  Agent  of 
Transports  on  board  the  Hope. 

March  31st.  At  Rabruyston,  N.  B.  Major-Gen. 
La  moot,  of  Lamool,  late  of  the  02d  Toot. 

April  1st.  At  Campbeltown,  N.  B.  sincerely 
regretted,  after  a  long  illness,  Thomas  Lacy,  Esq. 
formerly  Commander  of  the  Revenue  cutter 
Hardwiekc. 

April  1st.  Lieut.  John  Willison,  R.N.  who  was 
engaged  in  the  Preventive  Service.  This  merito- 
rious officer  while  executing  his  duties  in  a  boat 
upon  the  sea,  a  gale  of  wind  suddenly  upset  it, 
whereby  he  met  a  watery  grave. 

April  2d.  At  Haslar  Hospital,  after  two  days 
illness,  Mr.  Wm.  Parker  Starts,  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  Victory,  second  son  of  Thomas  Stares,  Jun. 
Esq.  Wallington,  Pareham.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  an  amiable  disposition  anil  unsophisticated  man- 
ners ;  and  being  cut  otf  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
he  is  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

April  -id.  At  Liskeard,  Maj.  Rowe,  late  of  the 
Roy  al  Marines,  and  Mayor  of  the 


April  7th.    At  Woolwich.  Maj.  Gen.  Ford, 

fal  Engineers,  LieuU-Oovetnor  of  the  Royal 
y  Academy. 
10th.  Lieut.  Joseph  Brooiwich,  Warden 
of  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  Mr.  Bromwkh  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  1703.  and 
has  filled  his  last  office  28  year*. 

At  Falmouth,  Lieut.  Neiherwood,  R.N.  aged  46. 
At  Roth**)  .  John  Maclean,  Esq.  late  Paymaster 
53d  Regiment. 

April  13th.  At  Batb.  in  his  TJd  year,  Lieut. 
Gen.  James  Mouluonieric,  <>f  Skclmoriie  Castk, 
Scotland,  Colonel  of  the  30th  Foot,  and  M.P.  fcr 
tl.e  county  of  Ayr.  The  late  Lieut.  Gen,  Modi 
gomene  entered  the  service  on  the  13th  of  Sept. 
1773,  as  an  ensign  in  the  Mst  regiment  of  toot, 
was  attached  on  the  1st  of  Dec.  1775,  to  the  1 3th 
regiment  of  infantry  ;  was  appointed  an  the  ad 
of  July,  1778.  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  was  promoted 
on  the  lllh  of  Feb.  1780,  to  a  company  in  the  33d 
regiment  of  infantry.  He  was  placed,  oa  the  ISta 
of  March,  1783,  on  half-pay  ;  was  attached  oa  the 
14th  of  Nov.  1780,  to  the  10th  regiment  of  foot ; 
was  appointed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1704,  huh* 
by  brevet ;  was  promoted,  on  the  20th  of  May, 

1795,  to  a  UcuU-uant-coloneky  in  the  6th  West 
India  regiment ;  was  removed  on  the  5th  of  April. 

1796,  to  Hie  3lst  light  dragoons,  and  was  placed 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1796,  on  half  pay.  He  was 
appointed  on  the  29th  of  April,  1801,  colonel  by 
brevet,  was  raised  on  the  25th  of  Oct.  1809,  to  the 
rank  of  major  general ;  was  made  on  the  26ta  of 
April,  1813,  colonel  of  the  74Ui  foot;  was  appoint- 
ed on  the  4ih  of  June,  1814,  lieutenant-general, 
and  was  made  on  the  13th  of  June,  1623,  colonel 
of  the  30th  regiment  of  infantry.  From  1774  to 
1770,  he  served  at  Minorca.  In  1780,  be  sailed 
with  an  expedition  to  Jamaica,  and  remained  ia 
that  island  as  brigade-major  to  Gen.  Garth,  M 
the  end  of  1781,  when  be  returned  to  England. 
He  again  proceeded  to  Jamaica  in  1786,  and  re- 
tained in  1790.  On  hi*  appointment  in  1795,  as 
lieu  tenant -colonel  of  the  6th  West  India  rcgimeat, 
he  sailed  with  the  officers  to  Martinique,  to  raise 
that  corps,  but  not  succeeding,  he  volunteered  kis 
services  in  the  expedition  under  Sir  Ralph  Afeer- 
crombic,  in  1796,  and  was  appointed  by  that  Ge- 
neral to  command  the  troops  at  St  Kitu.  la 
1798,  be  returned  to  England.  In  February,  1SW. 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  March,  he  sailed  witb  Sir  W  ilhass 
Myers,  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and  «ai  »* 
lectcd  by  him  to  hold  the  civil  and  military  com- 
mand of  Tobago.   In  1805,  he  was  removed  to  the 

which  lime  he  acted  as  Governor  of  those  colo- 
nics. He  was  then  removed  by  Gen.  Beckwita, 
to  Dominica,  and  in  1800,  returned  to  England. 

April  17th.    Capt.  James  Patten,  Royal  Ms 
rines. 

April  19th.  At  Portsmouth.  Iient-CoL  Ball, of 
the  Portsmouth  division  of  Royal  Marines. 

April  25th.  At  Portsea,  Lieut.  James  Reading 
SuUivan,  R.N.  In  a  lit  of  temporary  insanity, 
this  unfortunate  officer  pot  a  period  to  his  emin- 
ence, by  shooting  himself  with  a  pistol,  ia  the  3*1 
year  of  bis  age. 

Lieut.  Col.  Stephen  Nation,  who  died  at  Cane 
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on  i he  tOth  of  Aug.  Ual,  wu  appointed  a 
Cadet  la  the  Hon.  Compauy's  Service  (Bengal 
Establishment)  In  1700 ;  Ensign  *7th  Sept.  1797 ; 
Lieutenant,  10th  Sept.  1798;  Captain -Lieutenant, 
37th  Oct.  1804;  Captain,  23lh  Dec.  1804  ;  Brevet- 
If  ajor,  4th  Jane,  1814;  "Regimental  Major,  '20th 
Sept  1810 ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  5th  March,  18123. 
He  arrived  in  Calrntta  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1708,  and  did  dnty  with  one  of  the  European 
regiments  at  Port  William,  for  a  period  of  twelve 
mootha.  In  1799,  on  occasion  of  regimental  rank 
being  introduced  into  the  service,  be  was  'posted 
to  the  8th  regiment,  and  joined  the  first  battalion 
of  that  corps  at  Caunpore  :  he  has  been  attached 
to  it  ever  since,  ami  ha*  been  present  an  on  inter- 
rupted period  «rf  twenty  four  years,  and  accom- 
panied it  on  every  occasion  of  active  service  that 
it  has  been  engaged  in  daring  that  time,  viz.  in 
1802,  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  forts  of  Sas- 
aee  and  Rejighur,  and  assault  of  the  fortified  town 
of  C  hoot  nee :  1803,  in  the  first  campaign  against 
the  Mahrattas,  under  Col.  Ball,  in  the  Shekawat 
and  Re  wary  conntrles,  and  at  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Kanoon  :  1804  -5,  in  the  second  campaign, 
under  Lord  Lake  ;  at  the  battle  of  Decg,  under 
Maj.  Gen.  Praser,  ,-w>,t  at  the  siege  and  storm  of 
Deep;  in  two  assaults  on  Bhnrtpoor.in  the  last  of 
which,  four  companies  of  his  Majesty's  80th  regi- 
ment, and  first  battalion  of  the  8th  regiment,  at- 
tacked a  strong  redoubt,  defended  by  the  enemy 
with  infantry  and  gun},  drove  them  from  it,  and 
following  them  up  to  the  gates  of  Bhnrtpoor,  cap- 
tured and  brought  otf  eleven  pieces  of  cannon, 
from  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  fort :  1814  -15, 
be  served  with  the  several  detachments  under 
Maj. -Gens.  Marley  ami  Wood,  destined  to  act 
against  the  Nepaulese  :  1810,  he  was  ordered  to 
join  and  assume  the  command  of  the  second  bat- 
tailors,  8fh  regiment,  fas  a  temporary  measure,) 
with  the  centre  division  of  the  invading  array, » 
under  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  destined  for  the  conquest 
of  NepauL  He  commanded  thai  corps  in  the  at- 
tack on,  and  faking  the  Chrrcea  Ghatee  pass,  on 
the  Nepaol  hills;  subsequently  commanded,  and 
was  present  with,  the  portion  of  the  corps  that 
made  the  successful  charge  on  the  heights  of  Moc- 
wanpoore,  Feb.  S8,  ami  which  led  to  the  terml- 
i  of  hostilities.  This  last  affair  was  considered 
itly  import  nit  to  be  specially  noticed  In 
the  orders  of  the  day,  and  the  party  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Major  General  commanding  the  di- 
vision, publicly,  as  also  the  thanks  of  the  Cover. 
nor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief:  1817,  after 
the  campaign,  he  rejoined  the  first  battalion,  and 
commanded  a  detachment,  consisting  of  on*  com- 
pany of  artillery  and  fifteen  companies  of  N.  L, 
with  a  battering  train,  detached  for  the  purpose  of 


the  province  of  Uude,  which  was  successfully  ac 
coin pli shed  by  the  destruction  of  several  of  their 
strong  holds,  and  the  taking  the  fort  of  Dhourah 
by  storm.  His  condact  was  approved  of  by  the 
Resident  of  Lncknow,  and  by  the  King  of  Oude, 
(who  was  pleased  to  present  him  with  a  valuable 
sword  on  the  occasion,}  and  also  by  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief. He  neat  was  present  serving  with 
the  centre  division  of  the  grand  army,  under  the 
personal  command  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings. 
In  1818,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
first  battalion,  8th  regiment,  and  proceeded  with 
it  to  join  the  Nerbndda  field  force,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Adams,  C.B. ;  and  accompanied  the 
force  into  the  Goandwarrah  hlUs.  He  was  detached 
on  the  7th  Feb.  1819,  at  9  P.M.,  by  Cot.  Adams, 
with  the  corps  under  his  command,  to  .surprise  a 
post  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  considerable  force, 
altoated  on  the  Gotee  ghur  range,  and  succeeded, 
after  a  laborious  march  of  fourteen  hoars,  in  cut- 
ting up  the  enemy,  and  destroying  their  military 
cantonments  and  strong-holds:  lie  returned  to  the 
force  at  7  P.M.  of  the  8th,  after  having  accom- 
plished the  service  for  which  the  corps  w  as  detach 
ed,  and  marched  over  upwards  of  fifty  miles  of 
mountainous  country  In  nineteen  hours.  His  con 
dnct  was  approved  of  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
force,  as  also  by  the  Governor-General  and  Comman 
der-in-Chief.  In  182 1 -22-23,  he  commanded  the  post 
of  Keitah  in  Bnndlecnnd,  and  during  this  period, 
at  the  requisition  of  the  Governor  General's  agent, 
marched  into  the  Tchree  Rajah's  district,  with  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  battalions  of  Infantry, 
with  guns,  to  protect  him  against  the  threatened 
attack  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia's  commander,  Joze 
Alexander,  and,  by  the  timely  and  decisive  mea- 
sures adopted,  saved  from  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion, a  tributary  Rajah  living  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government.  These  measures  were 
approved  by  the  Major -General  commanding  in 
the  field,  and  by  his  Excellency  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  His  last  and  must  glorious  scene  of  active 
operations  was  at  the  siege  and  storm  of  Rhurt- 
pore,  in  1833 -0,  when  he  commanded  the  23d 
regiment,  in  which  corps  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  and  respected,  both  by  officer*  and  men. 
At  the  assault  on  the  18th  of  Jan.,  the  two  senior 
officers  having  fallen  disabled  at  the  foot  of  the 
breach,  the  command  devolved  on  Col.  Nation, 
when  in  leading  It  along  the  ramparts,  he  received 
a  severe  wound  in  the  head.  The  services  of  Col. 
Nation  were  rewarded  b>  his  Sovereign  in  his  ap 
pointment  to  the  Companionship  or  the  Bath.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  in  progress  to  As- 
sume the  command  of  the  brigrade  of  troops  at 
Delhi.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  nine  children  to 
lament  his  loss ;  r  loss  to  the  Bengal  arm)  or  uu« 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER, 

> 

REFT  AT  THE  OBSERVATORY  OF  CAPT.  W.  H.  SMYTH,  AT  BEDFORD. 


MAD 

1899. 

• 

Six's  Thfrmom«t«r«j 

AtSP  M. 

FlarU* 

K«»pom 

Maxim. 

Minim- 
DcgrM*. 

Emm  in . 
Inchrs. 

l  llrr  iiiU • 

D.grrc*. 

ajnuiii  • 

LH-grm». 

meter 
lscbm. 

Wind.  .t»I».K. 

40 

32-5 

29-92 

35-2 

630 

*  •  •  * 

•  •  •  • 

Fresh  easterly  gales. 

>  2 

35*5 

34 

29-94 

36 

800 

0*027 

•  •    •  • 

N.E.  squally  and  overeat. 

*  3 

365 

34 

30-03 

36 

820 

•  •  •  • 

0*210 

Light  N.E.  airs  and  cloudy. : 

5  4 

40 

36-5 

29*90 

39*1 

860 

0010 

•  •  •  • 

Squalls  from  the  E.N.E.  1 

If  6 

41-2 

35 

29-91 

40 

780 

•  «  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

N.N.E.  light ain and doadj. 

?  6 

41-5 

38-5 

29-80 

40 

860 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Light  airs  from  E.N  E. 

42-5 

40 

29*74 

42 

860 

•  •  •  • 

0*138 

N.E.  light  airs  and  cloudy.  . 

©  8 

43 

40-7 

29-74 

42-8 

880 

0*035 

♦  ♦  •  • 

N.W.  mod.  breezes  and  haiy.. 

>  9 

43*5 

40-5 

29*64 

43 

850 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

N.W,  light  airs  and  cloudy.  : 
Light  N.E.  ain  and  cloudy.  ■ 

£  10 

44 

38-2 

29-63 

42 

860 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * 

5  u 

40*5 

38-4 

29-64 

40 

870 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

N.E.  light  winds  aod  haary. 

If  12 

41 

37 

29-54 

39-5 

855 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

E.  light  airs  and  overcast. 

?  13 

40-2 

36 

29-54 

39 

825 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Light  airs  and  frorty. 

1?  U 

41 

35*7 

29-63 

37 

450 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

N.W.  fresh  brec» it  fine *»■' 

©  15 

38-9 

31-6 

29-67 

37-8 

750 

•  *  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

N.E.  light  airs  &  fine  wtati. 

»  16 

42-2 

32 

29-50 

41 

400 

•  *  •  • 

0025 

S.  very  fins  weather. 

41*4 

34 

29-33 

39 

705 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

S.W.  flying  squalls. 

5  18 

40 

33*6 

29-45 

39-7 

910 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

S.W .  fresh  winds  it  cloudy. 

i  19 

48.5 

40-5 

29-44 

41 

835 

0*040 

■  •  •  • 

S.  squally  and  overcast. 

$  20 

54 

48 

29-55 

52 

715 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Light  airs  from  W .  and  fine. 

h  21 

j  57-7 

46 

29-79 

55*5 

456 

•  •  •  ♦ 

•  •  •  • 

E.N.E.  mod.  winds  andine. 

©  22 

56 

45-7 

29-65 

51-8 

529 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

S.E.  squally  unsettled  wea. 

3>  23 

52* 

44-3 

29-68 

48 

693 

•  •  •  • 

■  ■  •  • 

E.N.E.  fresh  winds  it  orerc. 

*  «4 

48 

42-6 

29*68 

47*4 

594 

•  •  •  • 

0*030 

S.E.  fresh  breeies*beaut.w. 

?  25 

48-3 

39 

29*72 

47-5 

431 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

S.E.  light  airs  audvtryfine 

%  26 

48-3 

38-7 

29-75 

44-7 

621 

•  •  •  • 

•  >  •  • 

E.N.E.  light  airs  At  cloudy. 

?  27 

48-5 

39 

29-68 

48 

687 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

S.E.by  S.fmh  winds.Tery  6. 

I?  28 

53-7 

40-5 

29-46 

52-2 

359 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  #  * 

S.E.freah  breezes  it  cloudy. 

0  29 

54 

45 

29-23 

52*5 

633 

0157 

•  •  ■  • 

N.N.E.  mod.  winds &haiy- 

}>  30 

45-5 

43 

2917 

45 

671 

0150 

•  •  •  • 

N.W .  light  airs  and  cloudy. 

$  31 

46 

43 

29- 17 

43-8 

683 

•  •  • . 

0076 

N.  almost  calm  and  cloudy. 
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DISASTERS  AT  SKA,  AND  THBIB  PREVENTION  ; 
I  NO  LVD  J  NG  THB  THEORY  OP  WINDS,   WITH  PRACTICAL  EXAMPLES. 

Maritimb  history  is  so  replete  with  distressing  accounts  of  ship- 
wrecks, and  the  consequent  sacrifice  of  human  lives,  that  sailors  cannot 
be  too  rigidly  circumspect  against  disaster,  and  "  caret  periculo,  qui 
etiam  tutus  cavct"  is  a  valuable  admonition  from  antiquity.  It  is  a 
melancholy  but  a  notable  fact,  that  from  1793  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year,  that  is,  within  the  recollection  of  millions,  out  of 
551  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  which  have  been  lost  to  the  country,  only 
160  were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy  ;  the  rest  were  either 
stranded,  foundered,  or  burnt  by  accident !  The  corporeal  suffering 
and  mental  anguish,  which  the  natural  love  of  life,  and  the  dread  of 
losing  it  occasion,  cannot  be  conceived  but  by  those  only  who  encoun- 
ter the  fury  of  the  raging  elements, — a  fury  as  magnificent  as  dreadful 
in  the  contemplation.  I  shall  therefore  offer  no  excuse  for  adding  to 
the  general  meteorological  remarks  in  my  last  paper,  an  enumeration 
of  some  of  the  peculiar  winds,  which  I  have  been  personally  exposed  to, 
in  various  parts  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  not  only  for  the  information 
of  the  young  navigator,  but  also  in  the  hope  of  calling  forth  some  abler 
band  to  the  same  subject. 

Perennial  winds,  or  those  which  blow  constantly  from  the  same 
point  of  the  compass,  are  termed  the  "  Trades,"  from  their  utility  in 
facilitating  commerce.  Though  their  precise  limits  are  uncertain,  they 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  about  28*  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  Thev 
are  produced,  not  as  asserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  by  the 
exhalations  from  the  lenticula  marina  of  the  Sea  of  Sargossa,  but  by 
the  particles  of  air  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  equatorial  surface  of  the 
earth  being  expanded,  and  the  colder  air  of  the  Polar  regions  advanc- 
ing to  replace  the  rarefied  portion.  This  action  naturally  takes  place 
in  north  and  south  directions,  though  diverted,  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  line,  into  N.E.  and  8.E.  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  globe. 

These  currents  neutralize  each  other  on  approaching  the  point  of 
vertical  heat,  and  as  nothing  remains  there  but  the  action  arising  from 
gyration,  they  blow  due  east.  This  occurs,  near  the  equator,  where 
the  great  luminary  is  perpendicular  twice  in  the  year,  and  is  never 
farther  from  it  than  23  J" ;  yet,  from  the  ellipticity  of  the  earths  orbit, 
the  length  of  the  summer  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  southern  one,  by  about  sixteen  days  ;  the  circle  of  greatest 
heat  will,  therefore,  be  found  between  the  latitudes  of  2*  and  5°  noTth. 

This  scorching  zone,  where  the  sailor  so  frequently  finds  himself 
at  noon-day  without  a  shadow,  is  remarkable  for  a  succession  of  calms 
and  squalls ;  since  the  two  Trade  Winds,  by  balancing  each  other  there, 
diminish  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  condensing  as  it  ascends, 
occasions  such  frequent  showers,  that  the  eastern  portion  of  this  in- 
terval has  been  emphatically  termed  the  "  Rains."  Terrible  thunder 
and  lightning  frequently  accompany  them,  yet  they  arc  not  without 
their  use  on  long  voyages.  For  instance,  in  June  1U04,  while  standing 
from  Cape  Palmas  towards  St.  Helena,  in  a  Company's  cruizer  full  of 
troops,  on  short  allowance  of  water,  we  endured  these  semi-deluees 
with  delight,  for  we  not  only  drank  to  satiety,  but  were  also  enabled 
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crossing  the  equator,  they  obtain  a  greater  easterly  inclination,  although 
they  soon  after  form  the  strong  S.W.  mossoon,  which  originates  east- 
ward of  Africa,  and  sweeps  oyer  India  up  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer; 
whereas,  from  October  till  April,  the  sun  having  descended  to  the  other 
tronic,  the  equilibrium  is  restored  from  the  N.W.  Owing  to  the  va- 
riea  disposition  of  land,  these  are  again  subdivided  into  the  subordi- 
nate classes  of  S.E.  and  N.E.  They  are  more  steady  in  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  than  elsewhere,  but  they  extend  more  or 
less  over  all  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  the  Pacific,  though  westerly  airs  are  sometimes  experienced,  the 
Trades  are  very  regular.  In  1807,  I  was  on  board  a  frigate  bound  from 
New  South  W ales  to  South  America,  and  we  were  obliged  to  run  well 
to  the  southward  for  variable  winds.  In  standing  along  the  coasts  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  we  found  fine  weather  and  a  constant  southerly  breeze, 
which  merely  varied  a  few  points,  according  to  the  inflections  of  the 
land.  But  on  reaching  the  coast  of  Mexico,  in  September,  we  lost  this 
pacific  weather ;  and  though  the  winds  were  light,  and  mostly  in  the 
S.W.  we  had  such  a  continuance  of  awful  thunder  and  painfully  vivid 
lightning,  with  violent  torrents  of  rain,  and  a  succession  of  unaccount- 
able currents,  that  we  were  two  months  making  a  passage  from  Panama 
to  Acapulco.  It  was  singular,  that  the  maximum  of  the  thunder- 
storms was  usually  from  6  or  7  P.M.  till  near  midnight,  when  the 
meteor  called  compasant,  a  corruption  of  Corpo  Santo  by  the  sailors, 
used  to  be  seen  at  our  mast-heads,  after  which  the  weather  invariably 
moderated.  From  this  delay,  and  having  been  already  nine  months 
from  Madras,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  steering  for  Owhyhee, 
without  making  any  farther  attacks  upon  the  Spaniards,  whom  we  tad 
harassed  grievously  while  the  weather  was  favourable.  The  thermo- 
meter at  noon,  during  this  time,  varied  from  78  to  82  degrees.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  a  barometer  would  have  indicated  the  changes  we  ex- 
perienced ;  for  though,  as  I  have  already  advanced,  this  instrument  may 
not  reveal  every  passing  gust,  I  am  satisfied  that  no  great  alteration  of 
weather  occurs  without  being  announced. 

Squalls  are  those  sudden  blasts  of  wind  produced  by  the  repulsion 
of  mountains,  or  from  opposite  currents  of  air  becoming  unequally 
rarefied  or  condensed.  This  effect  may  even  arise  from  opaque  clouds 
obstructing  the  equal  distribution  of  the  solar  rays ;  but  violent  ones, 
combining  the  active  elements  of  electricity,  are  additionally  mis- 
chievous, from  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  thunder  and  lightning. 
These  transitory  visitors  give  very  little  notice  of  their  approach,  and 
the  mercury  is  so  little  affected  by  them,  that  it  requires  some  expe- 
rience to  estimate  the  prognostic.  Of  tropical  squalls,  those  denomi- 
nated the  white  are  the  most  dangerous,  Decause  there  is  no  atmos- 
pheric warning  of  their  approach,  a  rippling  on  the  surface  of  the  waves 
being  the  only  indication. 

In  the  temperate  zone,  the  winds  are  more  irregular  than  between 
the  Tropics,  and  are  therefore  termed  variable,  though  it  is  proved  by 
experience,  that  they  predominate  from  the  west.  This  is  owing  to 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  being  impelled  from  the  Equator 
towards  the  Poles,  and  becoming  condensed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
.  Trades,  it  descends  and  rushes  towards  the  east,  to  supply  the  deficiency 
occasioned  by  the  easterly  currents  before  mentioned  About  the  time 
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•of  the  equinoxes,  these  winds  blow  with  an  almost  irresistible  fury ;  ia 
the  northern  hemisphere  they  are  mistaken  by  seamen  for  the  outer 
limit  of  the  West  Indian  scourges,  and  they  call  them  the  tails  of  huri 
ricanes,  whereas  they  are  local.  The  most  dangerous  effect  to  be  ap- 
prehended arises  from  the  tempest  suddenly  chopping  round  from  one 
point  of  the  compass  to  its  opposite,  a  shift  which  has  occasioned  the 
loss  of  many  a  square-rigged  vessel. 

I  feel  confident  that  these  gales  would  be  indicated  by  the  baro- 
meter, and  much  of  the  damage  imputed  to  the  suddenness  of  their 
action  averted.  Towards  the  end  of  August  1803,  I  was  returning 
from  the  West  Indies,  in  company  with  a  numerous  convoy,  and  when 
off  the  Bermudas,  that  "  hellish  place,"  according  to  old  Hakluyt,  "for 
thunder,  lightning,  and  storms,"  we  encountered  one  of  these  visitations. 
I  know  not  whether  there  was  a  barometer  in  the  whole  fleet,  but  I 
well  remember  that  every  appearance  indicated  the  approaching  com- 
motion. My  commander,  an  experienced  master  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
remarked  that  the  ships  were  basking  as  if  off  a  port,  whereas  he  felt 
assured  that  a  hurricane  was  not  far  off;  and  he  bade  me  particularly 
observe  the  lurid  atmosphere,  and  the  large  undulations  of  the  trea- 
cherous calm, — 

"  Where  sickling  vapours  lull  the  air  to  sleep, 
And  not  a  breeze  awakes  the  silent  deep ; 
This,  when  the  autumnal  equinox  is  o'er, 
And  Phoebus  in  the  north  declines  no  more, 
The  watchful  mariner,  whom  heaven  informs, 
Oft  deems  the  prelude  of  approaching  storms." 

* 

A  singular  phenomenon  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  gale,— 
*t  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  clouds  cleared  off  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  we  saw  the  planet  Venus  very  distinctly.  We  made  every 
preparation  which  seamanship  could  suggest, — yet  many  of  the  convoy 
did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  thence  arose  all 
the  confusion  and  distress  which  followed  a  vehement  blast  towards 
evening.  The  Courageux,  of  74  guns,  and  the  Venus  frigate,  which 
were  near  us,  let  every  thing  fly, — but  several  of  the  merchant-vessels 
were  instantly  disabled.  Meanwhile  the  Busy,  sloop-of-war,  was  so 
nearly  running  us  down,  that  the  escape  was  almost  miraculous ;  I 
could  even  now  depict  the  dreadful  majesty  of  her  appearance,  when, 
on  the  summit  of  a  wave,  she  seemed  descending  to  drive  us  to  the 
bottom.  Ill-fated  vessel !  she  was  afterwards  lost,  with  all  that  very 
crew  which  then  anxiously  gazed  at  our  impending  destruction  !  The 
sea  was  now  striking  so  heavily  in  all  directions,  that  the  ship  opened 
and  admitted  an  alarming  quantity  of  water ;  meanwhile  the  wind  and 
rain  were  so  violent  that  the  men  could  not  face  them.  About  nine 
o'clock  the  mizen-topmast  was  shattered  to  shivers  by  the  electric 
fluid  ;  soon  after  a  mountainous  sea  broke  over  the  weather  chess-tree, 
and  before  the  vessel  could  recover,  we  shipped  a  second,  which  caused 
"her  to  broach-to  with  an  astonishing  rush.  What  had  just  been  con- 
sidered a  misfortune,  now  proved  a  most  lucky  circumstance,  for  the 
wounded  mizen-mast  falling  by  the  violence  of  the  shock,  the  ship  paid 
off  again,  yet,  with  the  weight  of  water,  she  appeared  to  be  settling. 
Though  terror,  for  the  moment,  occasioned  a  suspension  of  faculty, 
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every  thing  oh  deck  was  bore  overboard  with  surprising  celerity  \  t 
difficult  operation,  which  was  facilitated,  however,  by  the  accident  of 
the  bulwarks  having  been  washed  away.  On  recovering  from  this 
alarming  crisis,  we  discovered  that  we  had  lost  a  fine  seaman,  but  how, 
or  when,  we  were  unaware.  During  the  rest  of  the  dismal  night  we 
laboured  constantly  at  the  pumps,  and  as  the  lee  gunwales  were  under 
water,  with  the  sea  making  fair  breaches  over  us,  incessant  exertion 
was  absolutely  requisite.  About  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  large  ship,  which  we  supposed  to  be  the  iStanlev,  was  engulfed 
in  the  waves,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us,  and  the  day  opened  upon 
a  scene  of  unspeakable  disorder.  Yet  this  tempest  was  moderate,  in 
comparison  with  the  more  dreadful  one  which  consigned  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  gallant  heroes  of  the  12th  of  April  to  the  depths  of  this 
ocean,  in  1782*  In  that  mournful  disaster,  exclusive  of  tne  destruc- 
tion of  the  convoy,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  of  110  guns,  the  proudest  naval 
trophy  then  known,  with  the  Ram il lies,  Glorieux,  Hector,  and  Centsur, 
of  74  guns  each,  fell  to  the  overwhelming  fury  of  the  elements ! 

On  this  occasion  our  salvation  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  nau- 
tical skill,  courage,  and  experience  of  the  commander  ;  but  with  the 
longer  notice  afforded  by  a  tarometer,  we  should  have  been  still  more 
secure,  and  that  hurry  prevented  which  must  inevitably  ensue  where 
everything  is  to  be  done  at  once :  and  if  all  the  ships  had  been  better 
prepared,  they  would  have  avoided  much  of  the  anguish  of  that  night, 
arising  from  the  fear  of  running  foul  of  each  other. 

Hurricanes  are  scarcely  ever  experienced  beyond  the  Tropics,  nor 
nearer  to  the  Equator  than  9  or  10  degrees ;  these  dreadful  convulsions 
are  bitter  afflictions  to  the  West  Indies,  where  their  merciless  force  is 
as  destructive  on  shore  as  afloat.    While  they  continue,  mountainous 
seas  oppress  the  strand,  and  the  earth,  enveloped  in  appalling  dark- 
ness, seems  to  shake  to  the  assault,  while  animated  nature  is  paralysed 
with  consternation.    I  have  seen  vestiges  of  their  ravages  in  mo*t  of 
the  Carribean  Islands ;  nevertheless,  Trinidad,  and  the  gulfs  on  toe 
Spanish  Main,  are  exempted  from  their  violence ;  and  it  is  singular 
that  the  vernal  equinox  is  usually  as  pleasing  as  the  autumnal  one  is 
distressing.    The  suddenness  with  which  they  come  on,  has  been  ad- 
vanced as  a  reason  for  the  extent  of  the  devastation,— I,  however,  not 
only  feel  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  eudiometrical  instruments,  but  from 
every  evidence  which  I  could  obtain  in  the  West  Indies,  and  off  the 
Isle  of  France — another  region  subject  to  a  similar  periodical  evil— it 
seems  that  their  approach  may  be  foreseen  by  careful  observers.  The 
chief  phenomena  are,  an  awful  stillness  of  the  elements,  followed  by  a 
turbulent  sky,— the  sun  unusually  red,  and  the  stars  appearing  of 
larger  magnitude, — an  alternation  of  calms  and  faint  airs, — the  moun- 
tains devoid  of  mist, — the  drying  of  wells,  and  a  strong  effluvium  from 
the  sea- weed  in  harbours.    They  usually  happen  at  full  and  change  of 
the  moon,  in  August  and  September,  and  blow  from  N.N.W.  to  b.W. 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  Trades ;  they  often  chop  round  very  sud- 
denly, roaring  like  the  discharges  of  heavy  artillery,  and  are  accompa- 
nied with  rain  so  violent,  that  it  has  been  known  to  rise  several  feet  in 
an  hour ! 

The  gusts  of  wind  which  visit  the  west  coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  win* 
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try  interval  between  April  and  July,  are  a  modification  of  the  hurri- 
cane ;  they  are  called  Tornados,  from  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese 
word  for  a  thunder-storm,  but  the  term  has  become  so  universal,  that % 
even  the  negroes  are  accustomed  to  it.  Though  the  effects  are  simi- 
lar, they  differ  from  the  preceding  calamity  in  season,  and  in  the  limits 
they  pervade,  these  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Equator  to  about 
10°  north.  Thev  are  invariably  announced  by  a  small  cloud  in  the 
aenith,  like  a  balloon,  which  for  a  time  is  almost  stationary ;  it  than 
gradually  increases  and  descends  towards  the  horizon,  casting  a  general 
gloom,  the  air  becomes  dense,  while,  from  the  prevailing  wind  dying 
away  in  consequence,  a  very  oppressive  stillness  is  felt.  In  a  short 
time  distant  thunder  with  lightning  commences,  and  approaching, 
they  grow  intensely  loud  and  vivid,  till  the  roaring  tornado  is  borne 
along  with  such  irresistible  fury,  that,  but  for  the  shortness  of  its  dura- 
tion, it  would  inflict  desolating  ruin  in  its  course.  The  winds  fre- 
quently shift  from  one  point  to  another  very  suddenly,  and  thence  their 
ebief  damage  to  shipping ;  for  where  flannel  clothing  is  given  to  the 
seamen  for  the  occasion,  the  fear  formerly  held  respecting  their  health 
has  been  round  to  be  groundless  :  and  the  ancient  opinion,  that  tornados 
occur  only  at  high  or  low  water,  has  yielded  to  fact.  The  invigorating 
sensation  inspired  by  the  subsequent  purity  of  the  air,  amply  repays 
the  inconvenience  ot  the  drenching  undergone  from  the  torrents  of  rain 
with  which  the  storm  terminates;  and  when  it  is  also  found  to  clear 
off  the  miasmata  with  which  the  air  was  charged,  as  well  as  to  attemper 
the  climate,  it  must  be  acknowledged  beneficial. 

The  same  regions  which  are  subjected  to  the  Tornado,  experience 
that  remarkable  periodical  easterly  wind,  called  Harmattam,  from  the 
Aherramanta  of  the  Fantee  Negroes.  It  is  of  moderate  force,  and  ge- 
nerally prevails  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary ;  coming  on  indiscriminately  at  any  hour  of  the  night  or  day,  and 
at  any  period  of  the  moon.  Its  continuance  is  usually  from  a  few 
hours  to  a  couple  of  days,  but  it  is  sometimes  known  to  last  a  fortnight, 
or  even  more.  As  might  be  expected  from  a  wind  sweeping  over  the 
vast  deserts  of  Africa,  it  is  exceedingly  dry,  and  its  power  of  evapora- 
tion so  excessive,  that  it  almost  extinguishes  vegetable  life.  An  im- 
pervious haze  obscures  the  sun,  and  renders  objects  indistinct  at  very 
short  distances ;  but  though  disagreeable  and  injurious  in  many  res- 
pects, it  is  considered  highly  conducive  to  human  health,  from  its  yield- 
ing no  moisture  to  our  external  absorbent  vessels. 

The  Typhoon  of  the  China  Sea,  is  a  species  of  hurricane ;  but  while 
it  equals  in  effect  its  most  angry  vengeance,  the  peculiarity  of  prognos- 
tic marks  a  difference.  The  name  is  Chinese,  and  signifies  mighty 
wind;  and  it  certainly  is  worthy  of  the  title,  especially  at  the  au- 
tumnal Equinox,  for  then  it  not  only  disables  most  of  the  ships  which 
encounter  it,  but  has  made  many  of  them  founder  with  their  whole 
crews.  The  latter  generally  appear  to  have  been  unprepared  for  such 
turbulent  winds  and  sea,  yet  we  have  the  evidence  of  Admiral  Kru* 
se astern  for  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  experiencing  a  very  remark- 
able fall  on  these  occasions.  My  friend  Capt.  Horsburg  says,  that,  in 
September  1809,  the  Neptune's  barometer  fell  from  29*  85>  to  28«  30 
previous  to  and  during  a  typhoon,  in  which  that  tine  ship,  the  True 
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-Briton*  of  1200  tons  burthen,  perished  with  all  her  crew.  Hf'alsd 
relates,,  that,  in  September  1812,  the  barometer  on  board  the  Elphin- 
stone  fell  considerably,  on  which  Capt.  Craig  made  preparations  for  an 
approaching  typhoon  ;  this  soon  followed,  and  while  H.  M.  Ship  The- 
ban,  and  the  Cirencester,  Indiaman,  were  dismasted,  the  former  ship 
sustained  no  injur)'.  Would  that  all  commanders  were  obliged  to  un- 
derstand and  use  this  unerring  monitor. 

It  was  my  f&te  to  witness  three  of  these  "  mighty  winds"  in  one 
season ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  frigate  to  which  I  then  belonged 
happened  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  the  famous  Parsee  builder,  Jemsat- 
jee  Bomanjee,  for  few  ships  would  have  undergone  such  an  ordeal  with 
so  little  damage.  As  there  was  no  barometer  on  board,  I  am  unable 
to  state  the  notice  which  might  have  been  obtained  of  their  coming ; 
but  it  may  be  in  point  to  relate  some  of  the  other  indications  which 
struck  me.  We  were  cruizing  off  Manilla,  in  1805,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
as  we  were  wafted  amongst  innumerable  islands,  by  pleasant  breeies, 
on  the  21st  of  August.  All  the  evening  of  this  day,  however,  swarms 
of  flies  came  off,  an  incident  which  did  not  please  our  two  Chinese 

Inlots,  and  they  seemed  apprehensive  of  a  change.  This  feeling  we 
aughed  at,  imputing  it  rather  to  cowardice  than  experience.  The 
morning  of  the  22d  broke  with  a  threatening  aspect ;  and  a  peculiar  haw 
was  spread  around,  except  at  one  or  two  openings  near  the  borisoo.  Soon 
afterwards  we  had  flying  showers,  and  a  cross  sea,  with  a  very  unsteady 
wind,  freshening  in  gusts.  Sail  was  now  reduced,  top-gallant-masts 
got  on  deck,  preventer  lifts  and  braces  rove,  and  every  precautionary 
measure  adopted  which  circumstances  permitted.  Towards  evening 
the  wind  and  rain  increased,  and  at  half  past  ten  we  were  assailed  by 
such  a  tremendous  blast  from  the  S.W.  that  all  the  canvass  was  blown 
into  tatters,  the  fore-yard  sprung,  and  the  mizen-topsail-yard  carried 
away  in  the  slings  ;  besides  which  so  much  water  was  shipped  over  all, 
and  it  flew  from  side  to  side  with  such  force,  that  it  became  difficult  to 
work  the  pumps.  At  this  moment  the  Chinese  pilots  ran  below  in  dis- 
may, and  there  they  remained  paralysed  with  fear.  It  was  indeed  suf- 
ficient to  try  much  stouter  hearts  than  theirs ; — a  succession  of  bluster- 
ing squalls  roaring  and  whistling  amongst  the  rigging, — rain  descend- 
ing in  columns  rather  than  in  drops,— the  white  foam  breaking  in 
fury— and  forked  flashes  uf  lightning  rendering  the  horror  visible : 

'*  Ivoud  thunder,  livid  flames,  and  Stygian  night, 
Compounded  horrors,  all  the  deep  affright/' 

But  all  these  shrunk  to  nought,  when  day-break  disclosed  the  looming 
of  the  land  right  a-head,  and  the  water  discoloured  under  our  lee ! 
The  short  interval  of  twenty  minutes  more  of  darkness  would  have 
inevitably  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Cornwallis  and  a  crew  of  nearly  four 
hundred  men  J  How  the  anchors  were  dropped,  and  how  they  brought 
up  in  thirty-three  fathoms  water,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  for  when  the 
orders  were  given,  the  lumbered  main-deck,  and  the  tangled  ranges  of 
cable  were  in  chaotic  confusion.  However,  with  almost  super-human 
exertion,  it  was  effected  ;  and  as  the  head  tended,  we  saw  land  in  every 
direction  but  that  of  the  wind,  and  were  close  under  the  NR.  cape  of 
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Subec  Bay.  Although  the  alienor*  held,  we  had  but  little  assurance  of 
life,  for  the  parting  of  a  cable  would  have  driven  us  to  instant  desirue«i 
lion.  We  all  gazed  anxiously  from  the  after-part  of  the  quarter-deck* 
alternately  at  the  rolling  waves,  to  which  we  were  pitching  spritsaii- 
yard  under,  and  then  at  the  breakers  and  frowning  cliffs  behind  us; 
a  situation  which  must  have  been  commiserated  even  by  the  Spaniards' 
themselves.  But  the  whole  shore  also  appeared  in  a  calamitous  state ; 
and  never  were  the  beautiful  lines  of  Milton  more  descriptive  of  an 
actual  scene :— 

• 

"  At  both  ends  of  heaven,  the  clouds, 
From  many  a  horrid  rift  abortive,  pour'd 
Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mix'd,  water  with  fire 
In  ruin  reconcil'd.    Dreadful  was  the  rack, 
As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle.    Nor  yet  slept  the  winda 
Within  their  stony  caves,  but  rush'd  abroad, 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vex'd  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines, 
Tho'  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  sturdiest  oaks, 
Bow'd  their  stift  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts, 
Or  torn  up  sheer." 

Having  got  out  of  this  scrape,  we  stood  for  China,  to  refit ;  and  in 
less  than  three  weeks  anchored  amongst  the  Ladrone  Islands.  Hera 
we  saw  a  fine-looking  ship  lying  in-shore  of  us,  and  sent  an  armed 
party  to  overhaul  her.  When  the  barge  returned,  she  brought  four 
Englishmen,  who  had  absconded  from  New  South  Wales ;  they  gave 
us  intelligence  of  the  stranger  being  a  Spaniard,  from  Manilla,  and 
richly  laden.  This  was  a  cheering  circumstance  after  our  late  troubles > 
but  the  mischief  was,  that  no  one  had  been  left  in  charge  of  her,  and 
the  wind  and  tide  were  now  too  strong  to  send  the  party  back  again  ; 
yet,  as  she  was  within  range  of  our  shot,  we  resolved  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  upon  her. 

While  we  were  thus  playing  the  wolf  and  the  Iamb,  a  second  ty- 
phoon surprised  us  on  the  13th  of  Sept. ;  it  was  precursed  by  a  long 
swell,  and  came  on  in  unusually  hard  squalls  from  N.E.,  with  heavv 
rain  and  lightning.  In  the  afternoon  a  tremendous  blast  made  us  heel 
to  it  seriously,  while  at  the  same  moment,  the  lanyards  of  the  deck 
and  bit-stoppers  gave  way,  and  in  attempting  to  bring  up,  the  small 
bower  Cable  parted.  The  scene  was  now  becoming  formidable,  but 
as  the  top-gallant-masts  were  on  deck,  and  the  lower  yards  struck,  we 
Were  in  such  comparative  security  as  to  disregard  it ;  the  best  bower 
was,  however,  let  go,  and  finding  the  ship  still  rode  heavily,  the  sheet 
anchor  shortly  afterwards.  But  the  wind  raged  with  such  augmented 
strength,  that  it  became  difficult  to  move  along  the  decks  ;  yet,  with 
that  intrepidity  and  happy  indifference  to  danger,  which  characterize 
the  British  seaman,  every  precaution  was  taken  against  the  Worst. 
Shortly  after  mid-day,  in  a  terrible  squall,  the  shank  of  the  sheet- 
anchor  broke,  and  in  ten  minutes  more,  the  best  bower-cable,  so  lately 
the  means  of  our  salvation,  snapped  like  a  thread.  We  bad  now  no 
alternative  but  that  of  driving  out  to  sea,  with  the  additional  vexation 
of  leaving  the  Spaniard  at  his  berth  in-shore.  Successive  discharges 
of  wind,  and  a  tumultuous  breaking  sea,  soon  caused  our  top-masts  to 
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the  boats  on  the  booms,  and  the  gangway  railings,  were  beaten  to 
pieces.  A  mighty  ware  now  stove  in  many  of  the  half-ports  on  the 
main-deck,  washed  the  boats  from  the  quarter  and  stern,  and  broke 
some  of  the  guns  adrift.  The  efforts  to  upset  the  latter,  the  stuffing 
up  the  ports  with  hammocks,  and  the  unceasing  toil  of  pumping, 
heightened  the  jarring  of  the  elemental  strife  :  and  the  idea  of  driving 
amongst  rocky  islets  in  our  disabled  state,  with  a  night  as  dark  u 
Erebus,  save  when  the  lightning  glared  before  us,  made  us  think 
lightly  of  our  late  Subec  difficulty : — 

"  Din  horrible  1  as  though  the  rebel  train 

Had  sprung  from  chaos,  fought,  and  fiuTn  again." 

Luckily  about  four  in  the  morning,  the  typhoon  had  somewhat  abated, 
for  we  saw  land  close  under  our  lee,  and  found  we  had  only  ten  fathom 
water,  in  which  the  spare  anchor,  the  only  one  we  had  left,  providen- 
tially brought  us  up. 

Whether  the  interest  inspired  by  the  chance  of  catching  a  good  prize, 
or  the  fancied  security  in  being  at  anchor,  influenced  us,  we  certainly 
noticed  no  prognostic  of  this  astonishingly  violent  gale.  But,  as  if  to 
season  us  to  the  restless  China  Sea,  we  were  soon  exposed  to  a  third, 
amongst  the  dangerous  shoals  between  the  Pracels  and  Macclesfield 
Bank :  yet  we  had  remained  in  the  Typa,  at  Chuenpee  so  long  in  re- 
fitting, that  we  considered  all  the  foul  weather  to  be  over,  and  especially 
as  we  had  several  dirty  squalls  while  at  anchor.  This  last  typhoon, 
however,  we  were  certainly  apprised  of,  by  a  lurid  density  of  atmos- 
phere, and  accordingly  made  ourselves  as  snug  as  possible.  The  Phae- 
ton frigate,  and  Harrier  sloop-of-war,  were  in  company  with  us ;  the 
former  laboured  and  complained  greatly,  but  the  latter  escaped  re- 
markably well :  she  also  weathered  the  storm  which  destroyed  the 
Blenheim  and  Java,  and  yet,  after  such  escapes,  was  doomed  to  founder, 
with  all  hands  !  On  this  occasion,  the  wind  was  not  so  violent  as  in 
the  two  last ;  but  it  was  of  longer  continuance,  for  it  raged  from  the 
26th  of  November  to  the  1st  of  December,  its  maximum  being  from  the 
N.E.  on  the  29th.  But  the  sea  was,  if  possible,  more  threatening  than 
before,  and  one  wave  which  struck  and  stove  in  the  dead-lights,  made 
the  ship  creak  to  her  centre. 

While  mentioning  waves,  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  magnificence  of 
those  met  with  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  North-westers.  Few 
of  the  prospects  which  I  have  heard  or  read  much  of  have  equalled  the 
boldness  and  extravagance  of  my  preconceptions ;  but  here  the  imagina- 
tionjrielded  to  the  power  of  Nature,  though,  till  somewhat  familiarised, 
my  admiration  was  frequently  suspended  by  awe.  Indeed,  on  two  occa- 
sions, they  presented  a  scene  of  the  sublimest  terror.  In  the  disastrous 
season  of  1808-9,  a  period  so  fatal  to  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  Powerful,  a  small  old  74,  was  despatched  from  Table  Bay  ts 
cruize  off  the  Bank  of  Lagullas,  and  but  for  the  vigilance  of  the  officers, 
and  active  zeal  of  the  seamen,  she  must  have  perished.  Although  we 
were  without  a  barometer,  dense  clouds  rising  in  the  N.W.  accenipH- 
nied  by  lightning,  had  warned  us  to  prepare  the  ship  for  the  whirlwinds 
which  soon  afterwords  assailed  her.    VV'ith  more  time,  we  might  have 
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been  still  better  prepared ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  several  intelligent 
commanders  of  Inaiamen,  that  both  these,  and  the  desolating  hurri- 
canes near  the  Isle  of  France,  are  invariably  anticipated  by  the  falling 
mercury.  Still,  the  astonishing -force  of  the  sea  had  nearly  triumphed 
over  the  efforts  of  art ;  and  the  horrors  of  the  lower-deck,  which  had 
been  scuttled  to  let  the  water  shipped  over  all  into  the  h©H,  with  the 
darkness,  vapours,  and  clanking  of  the  chain  pumps,  can  only  be  con- 
ceived by  a  spectator.  The  use  of  "  Bull's  eyes/'  by  which  light  is  now 
admitted,  were  then  unknown ;  and  the  ship  had  been,  what  is  termed, 
booted  and  spurred,  or  covered  to  the  bends  with  a  doubling  of  five-mck 
plank  outside,  and  diagonal  spars  placed  from  the  kelson  to  the  lower- 
deck- beams.  By  this  contrivance  she  was  made,  with  great  risk,  to 
ran  two  or  three  years  after  she  ought  to  have  been  broken  up.  In- 
deed her  utter  unfitness  for  extremes  of  weather  may  be  estimated  by 
the  following  official  list  of  her  defects,  at  that  very  period : — 

"  1st.  The  frame  of  the  ship,  where  it  can  be  seen,  appears  very  rotten. 

a  2d.  The  stern  frame  has  fallen  three  inches  from  its  station,  and  both  main 
and  lower-deck-beams  appear  to  have  fallen. 

"  3d.  A  dangerous  leak  in  the  after  wooden  ends.  x 

"  4th.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  lower-deck-beams  from  aft,  are  quite 
rotten  through,  and  several  of  the  foremost  ones  appear  to  be  decayed,  as  the 
rotten  wood  falls  through  the  scarfs,  which  are  very  open. 

"  5th.  The  clamps  of  the  lower-deck-beams  are  very  rotten,  and  several  of  th? 
hanging  and  lodging  knees  and  beam-arms  are  quite  decayed. 

"  6th.  The  lower  gun-deck  works  very  much  at  sea,  and  starts  at  the  butf 
ends.  The  spurquiting  is  quite  rotten  fore  and  aft.  The  cells  and  timbers  of 
the  ports  are  also  rotten. 

"  7th.  The  streets  work  very  much,  and  the  fastenings  are  all  slack.  The 
sides  are  decayed  in  the  wake  of  die  scupper-laps.  , 

"  8th.  The  step  of  the  foremast  is  so  rotten  as  to  render  tluj  mast  unsafe,  and 
all  the  wedges  are  bad. 

.  "  9th.  The  apron,  both  above  and  below  the  breast-hook,  is  very  rotten. 
M  10th.  Most  of  the  hanging  knees  on  the  main-deck  are  decayed  in  the 


u  11th.  The  quick  work  of  the  main-deck  and  poop  is  very  rotten. 

**  12th.  The  chain-plate  bolt-streak,  in  the  topside,  is  rent  all  along  the  chan- 
nels, and  labours  very  much. 

"  13th.  The  copper  is  off  the  ship's  bottom  in  nearly  all  directions,  and  all 
the  lead  is  worn  off  the  cut-water. 

"  14th.  The  ship  is  extremely  weak,  labours  aud  strains  heavily,  and  by  her 
working  the  lead  off  the  laffraif,  stern,  and  quarters,  is  entirely  broke. 

"  15th.  The  ship  wants  caulking  inside  aud  out." 

Ahchytas. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BRITISH  CAMPAIGN  OF  1809,  UNDER 
SIR  A.  WELLRSLEY,  IN  PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN.* 

FROM  THE  REVISED  JOURNAL  OF  AN  OFFICER  ON  THE  STAFF  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Our  first  progress  to  the  front,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  showed 
us  the  horrors  produced  by  a  war  of  invasion.  Beyond  Grijon  nine 
bodies  of  unfortunate  Portuguese  peasants  were  seen  hanging  on  trees 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  blackened  in  the  sun.  The  common  people 
naturally  considering  the  enemy  as  kors  de  la  hi,  sought  every  means, 
open  or  otherwise,  for  their  destruction.  This  brought  on  them  that 
retaliation  produced  by  the  military  ideas  of  a  regular  army,  who  con- 
ceived they  had  only  a  right  to  be  opposed  by  soldiers,  and  not  by  the 
unclothed  and  unorganized  population.  These  they  considered  a* 
insurgents  and  brigands,  and  shot  and  hung,  with  as  little  compas- 
sion as  we  should  a  burglar.  The  exasperation  of  the  French  was  not 
wholly  uncalled-for,  as  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  stragglers  and 
sick  were  horrible,  amounting  often,  besides  shocking  lingering  deaths, 
to  frightful  mutilations.  A  hair-dresser  who  escaped  from  Oporto,  in 
the  night,  had  brought  in,  soon  after  day-break,  the  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridge  or  boats  over  the  Douro  at  one 
o'clock  ;  and  in  addition,  the  still  more  disagreeable  information,  that 
all  the  boats  were  secured  on  the  other  side  the  Douro.  On  the  fugi- 
tive barber  being  taken  to  Sir  Arthur  by  Col.  Waters  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  Department,  that  officer  was  instructed  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  directed  to  procure  boats  cwU 
qui  coute. 

As  we  advanced  on  the  high  road  to  Oporto,  this  report  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  bridge  was  confirmed,  ana  doubts  came  fast  and  thick 
Upon  us,  respecting  the  passage  of  the  Douro  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 
On  our  arrival  at  Villa  Nova,  we  found  Gen.  Hill's  brigade  arrived 
from  Ovar,  and  with  the  troops  of  the  centre  column  choking  the  streets ; 
through  these,  Sir  Arthur  threaded  his  way,  and  took  post  on  the  rijjht 
of  the  town  in  the  garden  of  the  convent  of  Sierra.  From  this  ele- 
vated spot  the  whole  city  was  visible,  like  a  panorama,  and  nothing 
that  passed  within  it  could  be  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  British  gene- 
ral. The  French  guards  and  sentries  were  seen  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  town,  but  no  bustle  was  evinced,  or  even  apparent  curiosity. 
No  groups  M  ere  noticed  looking  at  us,  which  was  afterwards  accounted 
for,  by  learning  that  the  French  were  ordered  to  remain  in  their  quarters 
ready  to  turn  out,  and  the  Portuguese  not  allowed  to  appear  beyond  the 
walls  of  their  houses.  There  were  a  few  sentries  in  the  quays,  but 
none  without  the  limits  or  above  the  town.  A  line  of  baggage  disco- 
vered retiring  beyond  the  town  across  the  distant  hills,  was  the  sole 
indication  of  our  threatening  neighbourhood. 

The  passage  of  a  river  in  the  front  of  an  enemy  is  allowed  to  be  the 
most  difficult  of  military  operations ;  and  when  it  became  obvious,  from 
the  collection  of  boats  on  the  other  bank,  that  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  secure  them  from  us,  the  barrier  appeared  insurmountable, 
Gen.  Murray  had  been  directed  to  march  in  the  morning  to  try  and 


Continued  from  page  531. 
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cross  the  river,  about  five  miles  up  at  Aventas,  but  having  only  four 
battalions  and  two  squadrons,  unless  we  could  aid  his  successful  pas* 
sage,  he  would  lie  open  to  defeat ;  and  in  consequence  our  anxiety 
was  very  great  to  establish  ourselves  on  the  opposite  bank.  In  the 
meanwhile  Col.  Waters  (who  has  since  become  so  distinguished  for  his 
intelligence  and  activity)  had  passed  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
searching  for  means  to  cross  it,  and  about  two  miles  above  the  city,  found 
a  small  boat  lying  in  the  mud.  The  peasantry  demurred  at  going  over 
to  the  other  side  to  procure  some  larger  boats  seen  on  the  opposite 
bank ;  but  the  Colonel,  (from  speaking  Portuguese  like  a  native,)  learn- 
ed that  the  Prior  of  Amarante  was  not  distant  from  the  spot,  and  hoped 
by  his  influence  to  attain  his  object.  This  patriotic  priest,  on  learning 
the  desire  of  the  British,  joined  with  Col.  Waters  in  inducing  the 
peasants,  after  some  persuasion,  to  accompany  the  Colonel  across,  who 
brought  back  four  boats. 

When  our  doubts  and  fears  were  at  the  highest,  this  agreeable  in- 
formation arrived,  and  was  received  by  all  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, and  three  companies  of  the  Buffs,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Paget, 
were  immediately  conveyed  to  the  other  side. 

The  spot  at  which  tbey  passed  over  and  landed  was  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  cliff,  up  which  a  zigzag  road,  or 
wide  path,  led  to  a  vast  unfinished  brick-building,  standing  on  the 
brink.  This  was  intended  for  a  new  residence  for  the  bishop,  and 
placed  in  the  Prado,  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  a  large  iron-gate, 
opening  on  the  road  to  Vail  on  go.  It  was  a  strong  post,  and  the  three 
companies,  on  gaining  the  summit,  threw  themselves  into  it,  as  it  at 
once  covered  the  place  of  disembarkation  and  was  for  themselves  a 
good  means  of  defence.  Our  artillery  was  posted  on  the  high  bank, 
on  the  other  side,  completely  commanding  the  Prado  and  the  Vallongo 
road. 

Soult  had  his  quarters  on  the  side  of  the  city  near  the  sea,  and  having 
collected  all  the  boats,  as  he  supposed,  on  the  right  bank,  considered 
himself  in  perfect  security.  He  thought  if  we  made  any  attempt  to 
cross,  it  would  be  in  conjunction  with  our  ships  lying  off  the  bar,  and 
all  his  attention  was  devoted  to  that  quarter.  He  even  turned  into 
ridicule  the  first  report  of  our  having  crossed,  and  discredited  the  fact 
to  the  last,  until  it  was  incontestably  proved  by  our  firing.  The  boats 
had  made  more  than  one  trip  before  any  one  in  the  town  appeared  to 
notice  it.  Foy  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  discover  our  having 
passed,  and  instantly  ordered  the  drums  of  the  nearest  battalion  to  beat 
the  general.  We  heard  the  drums  beat  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Buffs  had  crossed,  and  soon  saw  symptoms  of  bustle  and  confusion  in 
the  town,  and  the  French  regiments  forming  on  their  parades.  This 
was  an  anxious  moment,  and  just  as  the  whole  of  the  Buffs  had  landed, 
a  battalion  was  observed  moving  down  a  road  towards  them.  This  was 
the  17th,  brought  down  by  Foy,  and  which  was  quickly  supported  by 
the  70th.  The  first  made  an  attack  on  the  Buffs,  who  stood  their 
ground,  giving  a  tremendous  fire,  while  our  artillery  from  the  opposite 
side  killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  the  enemy. 
.  More  boats,  in  the  mean  time,  were  brought  across  and  more  troops ; 
the  48th,  66th,  and  a  Portuguese  battalion  landed,  and  not  only  defend- 
ed themselves  successfully,  but  even  drove  the  enemy  from  the  walls, 
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between  the  town  and  the  bishop's  palace.  This  petty  success  was 
seen  by  Sir  Arthur  and  his  staff,  who  cheered  our  soldiery  as  they 
chased  the  enemy  from  the  various  posts.  The  enemy's  troops  now 
came  through  the  town  in  great  numbers,  and  obliged  our  troops  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  enclosure.  They  continued  running  along 
the  road  towards  and  beyond  the  iron-gate,  while  our  shells  and  soot 
were  whizzing  through  the  trees  and  between  the  houses  into  the  road 
as  they  passed.  They  brought  up  a  gun  through  the  gate  to  batter  the 
house ;  but  this  proved  an  unfortunate  experiment,  as  our  troops  ia- 
creasing  in  number  by  fresh  embarkations,  though  Gen.  Paget  was 
wounded,  charged  and  captured  it.  They  also  brought  some  guai  to 
bear  from  the  open  spaces  in  the  town,  but  they  were  tamely  if  not  badly 
served.  But  Gen.  Murray  had  made  good  his  position  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  and  we  soon  descried  him  making  as  much  show  as  possi- 
ble, marching  with  his  ranks  open  towards  the  Vallongo  road,  tfaas 
threatening  the  communication  of  the  enemy  with  Loison.  He  was  not, 
however,  strong  enough  to  interrupt  the  retreat  of  10,000  desperate 
men ;  for  the  French  now  began  to  think  of  nothing  else,  and  directed 
their  march  toward  Amarante.  On  their  deserting  the  quays,  the  Por- 
tuguese jumped  into  the  boats,  whrch  soon  transported  across,  (amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  people  and  the  waving  of  pocket-handerchiefs  by  the 
women  from  the  windows,)  the  guards  and  Gen.  Stewart's  brigade, 
who  proceeded  through  the  town  with  the  greatest  speed. 

The  Buffs,  in  the  mean  time,  had  dashed  into  the  city  and  cut  off  a 
battery  of  Light  Artillery  in  retreat,  which  becoming  jammed  be- 
tween that  regt.  and  the  29th  received  the  fire  of  both,  and  was  cap- 
tured. The  flight  of  the  enemy  was  continued,  but  they  were  over- 
taken  by  the  two  squadrons  which  had  passed  with  Gen/Murray,  led 
by  Brig^Gen.  Stewart,  who  charged  the  rear  and  made  200  prisoners. 
Maj.  Hervey,  who  commanded  the  Dragoons,  lost  his  arm.  The  enemy 
collected  their  scattered  troops  at  some  distance,  but  continued  their 
retreat  towards  Amarante  in  the  night.  Our  loss  did  not  exceed  120 
men,  while  the  enemy,  besides  killed  and  wounded,  left  in  our  hands 
500  prisoners  and  1000  sick  in  the  hospitals,  and  several  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  city  was  illuminated  at  night,  and  Sir  Arthur,  without  ak 
lowing  himself  any  rest,  the  same  evening  gave  out  an  order  of  thanks 
to  the  army.  The  operations  of  the  three  preceding  days  had  been  most 
gratifying,  and  the  quickness  with  which  the  enemy  had  been  forced 
from  his  various  positions  and  pursued,  seldom  equalled.  The  army 
had  advanced  80  miles  in  four  days,  three  of  which  were  in  constant 
presence  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Arthur  had  completely  surprised  in  his  quarters  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  French  Marshals,  and  consummated  in  his  face  the  most 
difficult  operation  in  war,  that  of  crossing  a  deep  and  rapid  river  be- 
fore an  enemy.  Nothing  can  relieve  SouTt  from  the  disgrace  of  this 
day  ;  and  all  that  has  been  or  whatever  may  be  written  in  his  defence, 
can  but  palliate  his  want  of  precaution  and  fatal  security.  The  rapi- 
dity of  Sir  Arthur's  own  movements  had  been  wonderful ;  for  within 
twenty-six  days  of  leaving  Portsmouth,  Oporto  was  raptured  and  the 
enemy  in  full  retreat.  Capt.  Fitzroy  Stanhope,  one  of  the  Commander- 
of-the-Forces'  aide-de-cam pe,  was  sent  to  England  with  the  dispatches 
of  this  success  by  one  of  the  ships  cruising  off  the  port,  whose  cuews 
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from  the  sea  had  seen  the  smoke  of  the  firing  during  the  actions  of  the 
llth  and  12th. 

The  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  directed  upon  Amarante,  the  seizure 


them  a  loop-hole  for  escape.  Bat  Marshal  Beresford  after  crossing  the 
Douro  at  Pedro  de  Regoa,  had  joined  Silveira,  and  on  the  llth  drove 
Iioison  out  of  Amarante,  and  thus  closed  the  road  and  the  enemy's  hopes 
in  that  direction.  Loison  fell  back  on  Guimaraens  by  the  good  carriage-* 
road  that  led  to  Chaves,  sending  information  of  his  movement  to  Soult 
at  Oporto.  Soult  on  his  arrival  at  Penatiel  on  the  night  of  the  J  2th 
received  this  disagreeable  news,  and  finding  himself  pressed  in  so  many 
directions  and  no  road  open  for  carriages,  determined  at  once  to  destroy 
the  heavy  material  of  his  corps  and  to  join  Loison  across  the  Sierra  de 
Santa  Gathering,  at  Guimaraens.  Capt.  Mellish  who  was  sent  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  to  Penafiel,  confirmed  the  report  which  had 
reached  Oporto,  of  the  destruction  of  their  ammunition-waggons,  guns, 
and  carriages.  The  cannon  had  been  placed  mouth  to  mouth  and  dis- 
charged into  each  other,  by  trains  laid  communicating  through  the  mass 
of  baggage  and  ammunition  waggons. 

Want  of  provisions  and  uncertainty  of  the  enemy's  route  prevented 
the  advance  of  the  army  on  the  13th,  but  the  Germans  were  pushed 
on  with  some  six-pounders  en  the  road  of  the  enemy's  retreat.  On 
ascertaining  that  tne  enemy  had  given  np  the  idea  of  retreating  by 
Amarante,  orders  were  sent  to  Marshal  Beresford,  to  direct  his  march  on 
Chaves,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on  the  10th,  detaching  Silveira  hi 
the  direction  of  the  enemy's  rear  on  Ruivaens.  On  the  14th,  the  arnvy 
advanced  half-way  on  the  road  towards  Braga.  Soult  collected  hie 
army,  (the  garrison  of  Braga  retiring  on  our  advance)  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  at  Guimaraens,  but  finding  onr  troops  at  Villa 
Nova  de  Famillacao,  and  no  road  open  for  cannon,  he  destroyed  tho 
baggage  and  the  military  chest  of  Loison's  corps,  and  in  despair  took  to 
the  Goat-herds'  paths  across  the  mountain,  trusting  to  the  interest, 
aid  and  information  procured  bv  the  Bishop  of  Braga.  Their  army  was 
in  great  confusion  during  the  13th,  but  the  two  following  days  it  be- 
came totally  disorganized.  The  paths  were  so  narrow,  that  but  one 
man  could  pass  at  a  time,  and  the  cavalry  were  obliged  to  lead  their 
horses,  while  their  column,  thus  distressingly  lengthened,  had  the 
additional  misery  of  incessant  rain  that  fell  in  torrents  during  the 
whole  of  this  trying  period.  The  peasantry,  happy  in  revenging  the 
horrors  and  atrocities  of  their  enemy's  advance,  watched  them  like 
vultures,  and  failed  not  to  dart  upon  all  who  sunk  under  fatigue  ; 
the  stones  they  rolled  on  them  swept  whole  files  into  the  abysses, 
while  single  shots  from  the  mountain-tops  slew  soldiers  in  the  column 
of  march.  Their  sufferings  met  commiseration  from  the  British  alone, 
who  had  not  suffered  from  the  guilty  acts  for  which  they  were  now 
receiving  retribution. 

Their  deroute  was  so  complete,  that  Sir  A.  Wellesley  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  follow  them  with  the  whole  army  beyond  Braga,  which 
city  he  reached  on  the  16th.  The  probability  of  Victor's  threatening 
the  south  was  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  ho  therefore  con- 


tented himself  in  pursuing  with  some  cavalry,  the  Guards,  and  Brig.- 
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with  three- pounders,  across  the  Sierra'  de  Santa  Cat  henna,  readied 
Guimaraens  the  same  day.  The  French  continued  their  retreat, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  16th  reached  Salamonde,  where  their  position 
was  most  alarming.  They  found  one  of  the  bridges  on  the  Cava- 
do, on  the  road  to  Ruivaens,  destroyed  and  occupied,  while  that 
called  Ponte  Nova,  only  offered  a  single  beam.  Thev,  however,  sur- 
prised and  killed  the  Portuguese  who  guarded  the  last,  and  which 
proved  the  safety  of  their  army.  They  restored  the  troops  into  some 
order  on  the  night  between  the  15th  and  16th,  while  the  bridge  was 
being  repaired,  which  was  made  passable  by  the  morning,  and  allowed 
them  to  continue  their  march  towards  Montalegre,  leaving  a  rear-guard 
at  Salamnnde.  Our  cavalry  discovered  them  about  half-past  one 
o'clock,  but  the  Guards  did  not  arrive  until  late.  The  position  of  the 
enemy  was  behind  a  deep  and  wide  ravine,  accessible  only  by  the  road, 
with  their  right  on  the  torrent,  and  the  left  upon  a  ridge  of  broken 
mountains.  The  light  troops  were  directed  to  turn  this  point,  and 
when  sufficiently  on  their  flank,  about  half-past  six,  the  column  and 
two-three-pouuder  guns,  which  had  joined  from  Gen.  Murray's  co- 
lumn, were  pushed  along  the  road  to  attack  in  front.  The  enemy, 
who  had  placed  their  pickets,  thinking  the  cavalry  were  the  only  troojis 
up,  and  hoping  to  continue  all  night,  instantly  retired  from  the  posi- 
tion, and  as  it  was  almost  dark,  little  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the 
confusion  in  which  they  fled,  farther  than  the  guns  firing  on  their 
columns,  and  the  light  infantry  pressing  them  en  Tirailleurs  ;  a  few 
prisoners  were  made,  among  whom  was  an  officer.  The  rain  continued 
incessant,  and  the  miserable  village  scarcely  allowed  cover  for  a  quarter 
of  the  troops. 

■  The  next  morning  the  disasters  of  the  enemy  in  their  flight  of  the 
night  before  were  fully  revealed  by  the  wreck  left  at  and  near  the 
bridge  over  the  Cavado.  The  bridge  had  been  only  partially  repaired, 
and  the  infantry  were  obliged  to  file,  and  the  cavalry  to  lead  their 
horses  across.  The  passage  must  have  been  ever  hazardous,  but  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  our  pursuit  and  cannonade,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  rendered  it  to  a  degree  hazardous.  The  rocky  torrent  of  the 
.  Cavado,  in  consequence,  presented  next  morning  an  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle. Men  and  horses,  sumpter  animals  and  baggage,  had  been  pre- 
cipitated into  the  river,  and  literally  choked  the  course  of  the  stream. 
Here,  with  these  fatal  accompaniments  of  death  and  dismay,  was 
disgorged  the  last  of  the  plunder  of  Oporto,  and  the  other  cities  north 
of  the  Douro.  All  kinds  of  valuable  goods  were  left  on  the  mid, 
while  above  300  horses  sunk  in  the  water,  and  mules  laden  with  pro- 
perty fell  into  the  hands  of  the  -  grenadier  and  light  companies  of  the 
guards.  These  active  fingered  gentry  soon  found  that  fishing  for  boxes 
and  bodies  out  of  the  stream,  produced  pieces  of  plate,  and  purses  and 
belts  full.of  gold  and  silver,  and  amidst  scenes  of  death  and  destruction, 
arose  shouts  of  the  most  noisy  merriment. 

.  Soult  reached  the  pass  of  Ruivaens  before  Silveira,  or  his  capture 
would  have  been,  certain,  but  at  that  place  learning  that  Marshal  Beres- 
ford  had  arrived  at  Chaves,  he  turned  the  head  of  his  columns  towards 
Montalegre.  The  British  army  being  greatly  distressed  from  fatigue, 
want  of  provisions,  and  bad  weather,  only  advanced  a  league  on  the 
17th;  but  a  squadron  of  cavalry  and  a  battalion  of  Germans,  were 
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pushed  to  the  bridge  of  Miserele  and  Villa  da  Ponte.  On  the  )8th, 
the  Guards,  Germans,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Cameron's  brigade,  pushed  on 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whose  track  might  have  been  found  from  the 
dtbris  of  baggage,  dead  and  dying  men,  (worn  down  by  fatigue  and 
misery  to  skeletons,)  houghed  mules,  and  immense  quantities  of  car- 
tridges, which  the  wearied  soldiery  threw  away  to  lighten  themselves 
from  even  the  weight  of  the  balls. 

Marshal  Beresford  bad  directed  Silveira  to  march  on  Montalegre, 
but  he  arrived  about  two  hours  too  late,  the  enemy  having  dragged 
their  weary  march  along  by  tliat  town  and  across  the  frontier,  at  twelve 
o'clock.  This  was  witnessed  by  some  of  our  officers,  who  had  pushed  on, 
and  observed  their  distressed  and  miserable  state.  On  our  arrival  at 
Montalegre,  we  saw  their  retiring  columns  in  march  fairly  over  the 
Spanish  frontier  and  a  village  on  their  route  in  flames.  However,  Col. 
Talbot,  of  the  14th  light  dragoons,  followed  the  enemy's  route  for  some 
way,  and  made  prisoners  an  officer  and  50  men.  Marshal  Beresford 
crossed  the  frontier,  but  proceeded  no  farther  than  Ginso,  on  hearing 
that  Sir  Arthur  had  given  up  the  pursuit.  The  Commander-of-the- 
Forces,  from  the  advices  received  from  Gen.  M'Kenzie,  had  become 
anxious  respecting  the  line  of  the  Tagus,  and  being  content  with  seeing 
the  enemy  across  the  frontier  desisted  from  a  more  northern  advance, 
and  ordered  the  troops  to  be  cantoned  in  the  nearest  villages,  wherever 
the  order  might  reach  them. 

Thus  ended  this  short  but  active  operation  of  twelve  days,  in  which 
the  disasters  of  the  Corunna  campaign  were  repaid  on  the  corps  of 
Soult  with  interest,  as  the  distress  and  misery  of  the  enemy  were  more 
considerable  than  we  had  suffered  in  the  preceding  January.  Instead 
of  the  fine  Gallician  road  of  retreat,  they  were  obliged  to  file  through 
mule  and  even  goat-herd  paths,  while  the  incessant  rain  was  more  dis- 
tressing than  the  snow.  The  French  had  not  stores  and  supplies  to 
fall  back  upon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  passed  through  the  moat  unpro- 
ductive wilds  in  the  valleys  and  mountains.  But  the  difference  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  retreats  mark  their  decrees  of  misery.  The 
peasantry  while  friendly  to  us  in  Gallicia,  evinced  in  the  Tras  os 
Montes,  every  mark  of  hatred  to  the  enemy,  whose  cruelties  had  well 
deserved  severe  retributive  justice.  This  was  carried  to  a  distressing 
extent,  and  though  it  kept  the  French  together,  added  greatly  to  the 
extent  of  their  loss.  Our  army  was  never  so  disorganized  in  Gallicia 
as  that  of  the  French,  who  could  not  have  attempted  to  fight  a  battle 
at  Montalegre,  as  we  did  at  Corunna.  The  loss  of  men  (including 
Soult's  invasion  and  retreat)  seems  to  have  been  nearly  equal,  but  the 
enemy  besides  the  military  chest  and  baggage,  (of  which  we  only  sa- 
crificed a  part,)  left  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  while  we  embarked  ours 
safely  at  Corunna.  But  Soult  saw  that  his  escape  could  be  alone  con- 
fined  to  his  men,  and  barely  avoided  capture,  if  not  destruction,  by  sa- 
crificing the  whole  of  his  materiel.  The  fortunate  chance  of  finding  a 
traitor  in  the  Bishop  of  Braga,  tended  to  the  safety  of  their  retreat, 
which,  as  it  were,  had  been  constantly  endangered,  and  would  have  been 
intercepted,  had  he  continued  his  march  from  Salamonde,  on  Chaves 
instead  of  Montalegre. 

Intelligence  from  the  south  of  Victor's  intention  to  invade  Portu^ 
gal  had  induced  Sir  A.  Wcllesley  to  avoid  pushing  more  troops  beyond 
Braga  than  were  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that  they  should  be  nn 
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near  and  as  ready  as  practicable,  to  proceed  against  Victor.  This 
Marshal,  having  been  joined  by  Lapisae,  hoping  to  create  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  Soult,  seized,  with  a  corps  of  12  to  14,000  men,  the  bridge  of 
Alcantara,  and  pushed  bis  patrols  to  Castello  Branco.  This  movement 
required  strict  attention,  and  rendered  necessary  a  more  speedy  retro- 
grade movement  from  the  northern  frontier  than  would  have  been  de- 
sired after  the  fatigues  of  the  troops ;  but  only  allowing  two  days  rest 
at  Oporto  they  were  withdrawn  to  Coimbra,  by  the  same  routes  by 
which  they  had  advanced.  Head-quarters  were  on  the  23d  at  Coimbra. 
Here  the  Portuguese  regiments,  which  had  acted  with  us  in  the  Tras 
os  Montes,  were  ordered  to  form  the  garrison  of  Oporto.  These  regi- 
ments had  given  some  hopes  of  good  promise,  yet  none  were  so  sanguine 
at  this  time  as  to  expect  from  them,  their  subsequent  bravery  and 
efficiency. 

Sir  Arthur  continued  his  route  on  the  5th  to  Thomar,  where  we  found 
the  heavy  brigade,  consisting  of  the  3d  dragoon  guards  and  4th  dra- 
goons,  which  had  disembarked  while  we  were  in  the  north,  and  appear- 
ed in  excellent  condition.  Head-quarters  were  established  at  Abrantes 
on  the  8th  of  June,  from  whence  Major-Gen.  M'Kenzie,  on  our  ad- 
vance, had  been  pushed  forward  to  Castello  Branco;  as  Victor,  finding 
that  Soult's  retreat  had  left  Portugal  free  from  danger  in  the  north, 
considered  his  own  position  less  tenable,  had  withdrawn  from  the  north 
of  the  Tagus.  The  French  army  soon  afterwards  fell  back  from  Caseres 
upon  Merida  and  Medellin. 

Although  it  was  understood  that  Sir  Arthur's  orders  only  extended  to 
the  defence  of  Portugal,  yet  he  felt  that  these  stirring  times  required 
active  exertions  from  all  Europe,  and  that  tranquillity  was  incompati- 
ble with  the  strides  France  was  making  to  universal  dominion.  The 
cause  of  our  allies  on  the  spot,  and  of  those  more  distant  struggling  in 
Germany,  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  some  attempt  to  create  at  lea*t 
a  diversion  in  their  favour.  It  was  evident,  that,  could  arrangements 
be  made  with  the  Spaniards,  the  disorganization  of  Soult's  army 
offered  an  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at  Victor,  and  perhaps  at 
the  Spanish  capital,  particularly  as  Sebastiani  was  supposed  to  be 
fully  employed  in  La  Mancha.  Sir  Arthur,  in  consequence,  offered  to 
aid  the  Spaniards  in  a  forward  offensive  movement  into  Spanish 
Estramadura.  Such  a  step  appeared  the  only  means  of  re-establishing 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  as  the  cause  of  Spain  was  fast  sinking  under 
the  superior  troops  and  management  of  the  French,  who,  however 
they  might  dread  the  population,  had  learned  that  the  armies  were . 
incapable  of  opposing  their  progress.*  Much  precious  time  was  wasted 
in  the  arrangements  for  the  necessary  co-operation  of  the  two  armies, 
which,  but  for  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  Cuesta,  might  have  been 
more  usefully  employed.  It  was  only  after  considerable  negotiation, 
(an  expression  perfectly  applicable  to  the  intercourse  between  ourselves 
and  our  allies,  though  we  had  only  in  view  the  saving  their  country,) 
that  it  was  determined  to  make  a  simultaneous  advance  into  Spanish 
Estramadnra. 


•  The  Author  of  the  "  Voyage  en  Espagnc  et  cks  Lettres  Philosophiques,"  says  at 
this  time,  "  Les  Kspagnoles  ne  pouvoisnt  plus  rien  par  cux-menies  :  ilsn  avaient  aoppo«er 
que  des  pirtis  mal  arm  fa,  inal  Copt's,  mal  agucrri*  et  plus  mal  command*  a  enoore." 
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In  the  meanwhile,  Victor  had  retreated  from  the  Guadiana,  and 
withdrawn  his  army  across  the  Tagus,  evidently  falling  back  to  receive 
aid  from  Madrid  and  La  Mancha.  The  plan  for  this  forward  movement, 
was  the  advance  of  both  armies  along  each  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and 
a  junction  of  the  allies  in  front  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Estrama- 
dura.  The  British  were  to  march  to  the  north  of  the  river  by  Coria 
and  Placentia,  turning  Almaraz  and  the  enemy's  posts  facing  Cues* 
ta,  while  the  latter  was  to  cross  at  Almaraz,  and  to  co-operate  with  our 
advancing  column.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  frontier  of  Portugal 
to  the  north  and  north-east,  and  the  passes  along  the  frontier  of  that 
country  leading  from  Castille  and  Leon,  as  two  corps  d'armte,  besides 
that  of  Soult,  were  in  the  north  of  Spain. 

Marshal  Beresford,  posted  near  Almeida,  was  to  undertake  the 
first  with  the  Portuguese  army,  while  Cuesta  promised  to  occupy  the 
Banos  pass,  leading  direct  from  Salamanca  upon  Placentia.  The  Spa* 
niards  engaged  to  find  means  of  collecting  and  furnishing  us  with  pro- 
visions.  On  the  27th  June,  head-quarters  left  Abrantes  for  Villa  del 
Rey  ;  on  the  28th,  they  reached  Cortesada ;  the  29th,  Sarzedas,  and 
Castello  Branco  on  the  following  day,  and  halted  the  1st  of  July. 
They  continued  their  march  on  the  2d  to  Zobreira  ;  and  the  3d,  passed 
the  frontier  to  Zarza  Mayor,  where  they  crossed  upon  the  route  of 
the  captured  Gen.  Franceschi,  who,  after  reaching  Spain  with  Soult's 
army,  had  been  taken  in  Leon,  and  was  being  carried  to  Seville, 
fated  to  die  incarcerated  within  the  walls  of  Grenada*  He  was  a 
distinguished  officer  of  light  cavalry,  and  had  been  opposed  to  us  not 
only  six  weeks  before  on  the  Vouga,  but  the  like  number  of  months 
antecedent  on  the  plain  of  Leon.  He  was  dressed  in  a  hussar's  uniform, 
and  decorated  with  a  star,  bearing  an  emblem  similar  to  the  arms  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  three  legs  diverging  from  a  common  centre. 

The  army  was  here  joined  by  the  Lusitanian  legion  under  Sir  R. 
Wilson,  and  after  halting  on  the  4th,  reached  Coria  on  the  5th ;  Gales* 
tad  on  the  7th,  and  Placentia  on  the  8th.  The  approach  to  this  city 
drew  forth  the  admiration  of  all.  The  bishop's  palace  and  cathedral 
tower  above  the  houses,  which  rise  from  a  bed  of  verdure,  bordered  by 
the  river,  while  the  whole  is  backed  with  the  most  splendid  mountains, 
with  silver  tops  of  perpetual  snow.  The  river  above  this  city  is  di- 
vided iuto  two  branches,  which  form  an  island,  covered  with  the  finest 
trees. 

The  several  reinforcements  received  antecedent  to,  and  during  our 
short  stay  at  Placentia,  rendered  necessary  a  new  distribution  of  the 
regiments  and  brigades.  The  cavalry  were  divided  into  three  brigades  ; 
the  first,  of  the  14th  and  16th  lignt  dragoons,  under  Sir  Stapleton 
Cotton ;  the  second,  commanded  by  Gen.  Fane,  consisted  of  the  3d 
dragoon  guards  and  4th  dragoons ;  and  the  third,  of  the  first  German 
hussars,  and  23d  light  dragoons,  led  by  Gen.  Anson. 

The  infantry  was  divided  into  four  divisions  : — 

1st  DIVISION.— Lieut.-Gen.  Sherbrooke. 
Bric.-Gen.  H.  Campbell,  Guards  and  1  Comp.  5  Batt.  60th  Regiment 
Brio.-Gen.  Cameron,  61st,  83d  Regiments,  1  Comp.  5  Batt.  60th  Regiment. 
Brig.-Gen.  Langworth,  2  Batt.  King's  German  Le*rion. 
Beio.-Gen.  Lowe,  2  Batt  King's  German  Legion. 
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2d  DIVISION. — Major-Gen.  Hill. 
Brio-Gen.  Stewart,  29th,  48th  Regiments,  1  Batt.  Detachment. 
Maj-Gen.  Tilson,  Buffs.  48th,  66th  Regiments. 

3d  DIVISION.— Major-Gen.  M'Kenzie. 
1st  Brigade,  24th,  31st,  45th  Regiments. 

Col.  Donkin's  Brigade,  5  Comps.  5  Batt  60th  Regt,  and  87th,  88th  Regts. 

4th  DIVISION.— Brig.-Gen.  A.  Campbell. 
1st  Brigade,  7th,  53d,  Regiments,  1  Comp.  5  Batt.  60th  Regiment. 
2d  Brigade,  2  Batt.  Detachment,  97th  Regt.  1  Comp.  5  Batt.  60th  Regiment 

To  these  was  to  be  added,  the  Lusitanian  legion  under  Sir  R.  Wil- 
son, being  the  only  Portuguese  troops  employed  in  this  operation. 

This  distribution  into  divisions  was  tne  first  step  to  the  gradual 
growth  of  these  corps  into  little  armies,  complete  in  themselves  like 
the  Roman  legions,  being,  (with  the  sole  exception  of  cavalry,)  about 
their  strength.  The  light  companies  of  the  regiments  composing  them 
were  formed  into  a  battalion,  which  under  some  intelligent  officer,  erer 
marched  at  its  head,  and  to  which  was  added  a  company  or  more  of 
the  deadly  riflemen  of  the  foreign  corps,  the  60th.  These  were  the 
Velites,  while  the  battalions  were  all  worthy  to  be  considered  as  Tri- 
arii  or  Principes.  They  had  subsequently  artillery,  spare  ammunition, 
and  engineer,  medical,  and  commissariat  staff  attached  to  them ;  and 
when  each  was  increased  in  1810,  by  a  Portuguese  brigade,  consisting 
of  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  and  two  line  battalions,  they  became 
in  themselves  superior  in  numbers  to  some  of  the  petty  expeditions  in 
which  England  has  often  placed  her  hope,  while  they  have  only  wasted 
her  strength.  Our  whole  force  of  British  did  not  consist  of  18,<)00 
men,  principally  of  men  raised  by  the  voluntary  enrolment  of  the 
militia. 

We  learned  at  Placentia,  that  the  French  occupied  Talavera  de  la 
Reyria,  and  were  supposed  to  be  waiting  for  reinforcements  from  Madrid 
ana  La  Mancha.  During  the  concentration  of  the  army  at  Placentia, 
Sir  Arthur  had  his  first  personal  communication  with  Cuesta  at  Casa 
del  Puertos.  His  Excellency  passed  in  review  the  Spanish  army,  and 
definitively  settled  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 

The  British  army  was  to  cross  the  Teitar,  and  direct  its  march  upon 
Oropesa,  where  it  was  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Spanish  army  from 
Almaraz,  and  to  advance  on  Talavera  de  la  Reyna.  The  cavalry  of 
the  Spaniards  under  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  and  the  division  of 
infantry  commanded  by  Ballasteros,  were  to  continue  and  move  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  cross  that  river  at  the  Puente  del  Arzo- 
bispo. 

To  diminish  and  separate  the  enemy's  force  and  distract  their  atten- 
tion, General  Vanegas  from  La  Mancha  was  to  threaten  Aranjuez, 
while  Sir  R.  Wilson,  who  was  already  on  the  Teitar,  was  to  have,  be- 
sides his  own  corps,  some  few  Spanish  troops,  and  to  act  unon  their 
other  flank,  and  by  pushing  to  and  beyond  Escalona,  make  them 
uneasy  respecting  the  capital. 

Sir  Arthur,  after  having  halted  eight  days  at  Placentia,  moved  on 
the  17th  to  Talaquela  ;  on  the  18th  to  Majedns,  and  on  the  following 
day  to  Casa  de  Centinela,  across  vast  plains,  occasionally  covered 
with  forests  of  cork  trees.  These  quarters  of  the  19th,  as  the  name 
indicates,  consisted  of  a  single  house,  which  offered  such  miserable 
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accommodation,  that  Sir  Arthur,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  staff, 
preferred  Bleeping  in  wigwams,  made  with  bows  of  trees.  On  the  2()th, 
while  the  army  pushed  on  to  Oropesa,  the  heat  and  the  want  of  water 
was  so  great,  that  the  troops  suffered  exceedingly,  and  several  men  sunk 
under  exhaustion.  Here  we  became  an  allied  army,  forming  a  junction 
with  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  we  hoped,  however  we  might  doubt,  to 
receive  support  and  assistance.  But  the  first  view  of  the  infantry  con- 
siderably damped  our  expectations,  though  we  were  assured  their  ca- 
valry, moving  across  at  Arzobispo,  were  to  appearance  (for  we  had 
not  forgotten  their  conduct  at  Medellin)  the  best  of  the  army.  On  fur- 
ther acquaintance,  however,  our  conclusions  respecting  even  this  part 
of  the  army  were  not  more  favourable  than  that  we  had  formed  of 
their  sister  arm  the  first  day  we  joined  them,  as  they  wanted  in  spirit  and 
conduct,  what  the  foot  soldiers  required  in  appointments  ana  organi- 
zation. 

The  army  of  Spain,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  though 
not  so  degraded  as  that  of  Portugal,  had  been  long  in  a  declining 
state.  Although  the  army  intended  for  the  coast  of  Barbary  assembled 
under  Gen.  Count  O'Reilley,  as  late  as  1788,  was  in  an  efficient  state, 
it  had  greatly  altered  for  the  worse  within  the  lost  twenty  years.  In- 
stead of  keeping  pace  with  the  rest  of  Europe  in  improvements  in  the 
art  of  war,  Spain  had  considerably  retrograded ;  and  while  the  two 
last  years  had  shaken  to  pieces  the  old  establishment,  the  officers 
educated  under  it  were  incapable  of  forming  a  new  army. 

Although  the  men  were  the  same  as  those  who,  three  centuries  be- 
fore, had  raised  the  Spanish  name  to  the  height  of  celebrity  it  so  well 
deserved  and  so  long  maintained,  they  were  no  longer  led  by  a  chi- 
valrous nobility  and  gentry.  The  officers  taken  from  these  classes  in 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  evinced  in  their  character  the 
debasing  state  of  the  Court  and  Government. 

In  July,  1809,  it  was  but  the  remnant  of  an  organised  army,  and 
even  this  was  only  evinced  (except  in  a  few  regiments)  in  the  appella- 
tion of  the  corps  known  to  be  of  long  standing.  A  portion  of  the  garde 
du  corps  accompanied  this  arm  v ;  the  sole  remains  of  the  court  establish- 
ment of  the  past  Bourbons,  whether  of  France  or  Spain.  It  had  been 
created  by  Philip  V.  on  taking  possession  of  the  throne  of  Spain  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  centurv,  and  consisted  entirely  of  officers. 
Those  with  Cuesta  bore  cartoucn  belts  of  green  leather  and  silver. 
Some  of  the  heavy  cavalry  looked  respectable,  particularly  the  regi- 
mento  del  Rey,  the  first  of  dragoons,  which,  commanded  by  a  relation 
of  Cuesta,  would  have  passed  muster  in  any  army. 

The  carabineers,  a  part  of  the  royal  guard,  and  who  bore  a  better 
character  for  conduct  in  the  field  than  the  other  regiments  of  cavalry, 
were  efficient  both  in  men  and  horse,  as  well  as  in  appointments. 

A  brigade  of  two  regiments  of  heavy  dragoons,  one  of  which  was 
the  regiment  of  Saguntum,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British 
officers,  from  being  dressed  in  yellow  with  cocked-hats,  and  who  looked 
better  than  would  be  supposed  from  so  singular  a  costume. 

Their  light  cavalry  consisted  of  Hussars  ( Usares )  and  Chasseurs, 
dressed  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Little  judgment  seemed  to 
have  been  employed  iu  proportioning  the  size  of  the  horse  to  the  light 
or  heavy  cavalry,  though  it  must  be  allowed  the  Spanish  horses  offer 
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little  choice,  being  universally  slight,  and  not  so  well  adapted  for  the 
shock  of  a  charge  as  an  Eastern  irregular  kind  of  warfare. 

The  Spanish  cavalry  had  a  means  of  turning  their  jackets  and 
sleeved  waistcoats  into  a  stable  dress,  by  the  sleeves  taking  off  at  the 
shoulders,  from  being  only  laced  on  with  a  different  coloured  cord  to 
that  of  the  coat ;  thus,  besides  being  useful,  having  a  good  appearance. 
Their  mode  of  riding  was  new  to  the  English ;  the  stirrup  leathers 
were  so  long,  that  they  coitfd  only  touch  them  with  their  toe,  while 
the  carabine  hanging  perpendicularly  along  the  valise,  was  equally 
novel.  Boots  were  far  from  universal,  and  many  had  in  their  stead 
a  kind  of  leather  legging,  stiff,  fitting  buttoned  tight  to  the  limbs,  and 
formed  like  a  gaiter,  coming  over  the  shoe.  Many  horsemen,  however, 
were  devoid  of  covering  for  the  legs  or  feet,  ana  the  naked  toe  was 
seen,  peeping  through  a  sandal,  touching  the  stirrup.  Of  the  infantry, 
the  Walloon  Guards,  (consisting  principally  of  foreigners,)  and  the 
Irish  brigade,  were  in  the  best  order.  The  first  in  two  or  more  batta- 
lions, were  dressed  in  dark  blue,  and  broad  white  lace,  while  the  uni- 
forms of  the  latter  were  light  blue.  These  consisted  of  the  regiments 
of  Yrlanda,  Ultonia,  and  Hibernia,  being  the  remains  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  regiments.  At  this  time,  although  they  had  no  privates, 
there  were  still  among  them  some  few  officers  of  that  nation.  The 
white  Bourbon  uniform  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  circumstances 
and  economy  had  changed  the  colour  of  the  principal  part  of  the  infantry 
into  a  deep  chocolate. 

But  several  battalions  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  British  arms, 
little  better  in  appearance  than  peasantry  ;  and  though  the  major  part 
of  them  had  chaccos,  many  could  only  boast  a  kind  of  sandal  instead 
of  shoes,  and  in  lieu  of  cross,  waist-belts,  from  which  hung  tubes  lined 
with  tin,  each  containing  a  cartridge.  Few  had  great  coats;  the 
generality  having  blankets,  (with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to 
pass  through,)  banging  loose  about  their  person. 

Their  artillery  was  good  from  attention  having  been  given  to  it  lie- 
fore  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  but  the  train  was  unlike  any  other 
in  modern  armies,  the  guns  and  ammunition-waggons  being  drawn 
by  mules,  not  two  abreast,  but  in  teams  like  cart-horses,  without  reins, 
aud  under  no  farther  command  than  the  voice  of  their  conductors,  who 
ran  on  foqt  on  the  side  of  the  road.  Their  guns  were  heavy,  and  among 
the  field  batteries  were  several  of  twelve-pounders. 

Their  materiel  for  provisions,  stores,  and  baggage  were  perfectly  in- 
adequate to  their  army,  and  ill  adapted  for  their  country.  Instead  of 
a  large  proportion  of  sumpter  mules,  they  were  accompanied  by  a 
vast  train  of  tilted  two  wheeled  carts,  carrying  little,  and  with  long 
teams  of  mules,  lengthening  to  inconvenience  the  line  of  march. 

The  whole  army  was  said  to  consist  of  7000  cavalry  and  31,000 
infantry. 

But  we  should  not  .  have  been  dissatisfied  with  our  allies,  malgrc 
their  appearance,  or  even  their  rags,  had  we  felt  any  reason  to  confide 
in  them.  The  men  were  evidently  capable  of  "  all  that  roan  dare,** 
but  the  appearance  of  their  officers  nt  once  bespoke  their  not  beinc  fit  to 
lead  them  to  the  attempt.  These  not  only  did  not  look  like  soldiers, 
but  not  even  like  gentlemen  ;  and  it  was  difficult,  from  their  mean  and 
abject  appearance,  particularly  among  the  iufantry,  to  guess  from  what 
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class  of  society  they  could  have  been  taken.  Few  troops  will  behave 
well  if  those  to  whom  they  ought  to  look  up  are  undeserving  respect ; 
and  on  this  principle  we  might,  at  Oropesa,  have  predicted  coining 
events,  as  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  concerned. 
But  besides  their  general  inefficiency,  we  found  their  moral  feeling 
different  from  what  we  expected.  The  preceding  two  years  had 
made  a  great  alteration  in  the  feelings  of  the  nation  ;  the  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm was  but  momentary,  and  being  only  fed  by  accidental  vic- 
tory, soon  subsided  on  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Far  from  their  army 
evincing  devotion,  or  even  the  most  common  courage  in  their  country  s 
cause,  they  were  more  often  guilty,  individually  and  collectively,  of 
the  most  disgraceful  cowardice. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  officers  spread  to  the  staff,  and  we  hourly 
regretted  that  the  revolution  had  not  occasioned  a  more  complete 
bouleversement,  so  as  to  bring  forward  fresh  and  vigorous  talents  from 
all  classes.  The  proof  that  this  opinion  was  just,  was  evinced  by  none 
of  the  regular  military  showing  themselves  worthy  of  command.  Indeed, 
with  Xhe  exception  of  a  few  self-made  soldiers  among  the  Guerillas, 
who  had  risen  from  among  the  farmers  and  peasantry,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  during  the  whole  war  any  officer,  whose  opinion,  even 
in  his  own  department,  or  on  the  most  trivial  military  subject,  was 
worthy  of  being  asked. 

The  Cortes  ruling  for  Ferdinand,  and  continuing  the  old  system,  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  want  of  success  of  the  Spaniards.  They  had 
to  meet  the  youthful  Generals  and  the  fresh  energies  of  France  with  all 
the  improvements  of  modern  warfare,  by  old  besotted  and  prejudiced 
Generals,  whose  armies  were  formed  on  obsolete  principles,  while  the 
system  of  an  ancien  regime  of  a  decrepit  Government  continued  to 
cramp  every  step  to  improvement.  To  these  were  added  that  blind 
ride  and  self-vanity,  which  made  them  still  consider  themselves  what 
istory  and  tradition  had  represented  their  forefathers  and  nation.  No 
proofs  of  inferiority  would  open  their  eyes,  and  without  reflection  or 
consideration  they  rushed  from  one  error  and  misfortune  unto  others, 
benefiting  by  no  experience,  and  disdaining  to  seek  aid  or  improve- 
ment from  those  capable  of  restoring  them  to  efficiency. 

Had  they  placed  their  armies  at  our  disposal,  and  allowed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  active  and  intelligent  British  officers  into  command, 
their  regular  army  might  have  become  as  celebrated  in  after-ages  for 
the  defence  of  the  Peninsula,  as  the  Portuguese  or  their  own  Gueril- 
las ;  while  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  their  irregular  warfare 
and  defence  of  cities,  their  military  character,  during  a  period  so  bril- 
liant for  their  allies,  both  Portuguese  and  British,  appears  absolutely 
contemptible.  The  army  which  we  joined  at  Oropesa,  in  addition 
to  its  other  drawbacks,  was  headed  by  a  general  as  decrepit  in  mind 
as  body.  To  abilities  not  superior  to  the  most  common  intellect  he 
united  the  greatest  fault  in  a  commander  of  an  army,  that  of  indecision, 
while  every  act  bespoke  his  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  his  Alhes  and  * 
their  commander. 

Attached  to  this  army  was  an  example,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Mac- 
duff, of  one  of  those  gallant  spirits,  who  occasionally  shaking  off  the 
indolence  of  wealth,  volunteer  to  aid  some  soul-stirring  cause.  His 
Lordship  had  the  rank  of  a  Spanish  Colonel. 
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On  the  21st,  the  two  Commanders-in-Chief  dined  together,  and  ia 
return  for  the  military  spectacle  Cuesta  had  given  to  Sir  Arthur  at 
Casa  de  Puertos,  when  he  went  to  see  him  from  Placentia,  the  British 
troops,  with  the  exception  of  Gen.  M'Kenzie's  division  on  the  advance, 
were  drawn  out  in  the  evening  for  his  inspection.  The  mounting  on 
horseback  to  proceed  to  the  review,  showed  how  ill-fitted  was  Cuesta 
for  the  activity  of  war.  He  was  lifted  on  his  horse  by  two  grenadiers, 
while  one  of  his  aid-de-camps  was  ready  on  the  other  side  to  conduct 
his  right  leg  over  the  horse's  croup,  and  place  it  in  the  stirrup !  Re- 
marks  were  whispered  at  this  moment,  that  if  his  mental  energy 
and  activity  did  not  compensate  for  his  bodily  infirmity,  Sir  Arthur 
would  find  him  but  an  incapable  coadjutor.  The  Spanish  General 
pussed  along  the  line  from  left  to  right,  just  as  the  night  fell,  and  we 
saw  him  put  comfortably  into  an  antiquated  square-cornered  coach, 
drawn  by  nine  mules,  to  proceed  to  his  quarters. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Talavera 
de  la  Reyna,  which  has  since  become  so  celebrated  in  English  history. 
The  town,  seen  about  three  miles'  distant,  was  embosomed  in  trees  and 
inclosures,  while  the  scarped  hills  on  the  right  marked  the  course  of  the 
Tagus.  The  inclosures  ended  about  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  town, 
joining  some  low,  open,  undulating  hills,  which  stretched  to  some  valleys 
and  higher  ridges.  This  open  country  communicated  with  an  extensive 
plain  in  front  of  the  town,  across  whichpassed  the  road  from  Oropesa, 
being  gradually  lost  as  it  approached  Talavera  in  the  vineyards  and 
woods.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain  were  posted  about  800  or  1(HX) 
French  cavalry,  who,  with  the  utmost  indifference,  were  dismounted, 
feeling  assured  that  a  few  skirmishers  would  check  the  advance  of  the 
Spanish  cavalry  in  their  front.  These,  under  the  Duke  D'Albuqner- 
que,  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  the  Puente  del  Arzobispo,  and  had 
arrived  early  opposite  the  French  advance.  Instead  of  being  anxious 
to  show  their  Allies  their  activity  when  at  so  little  cost,  being  five  or 
six  times  more  numerous  than  the  enemy,  they  made  no  attempt  to 
drive  them  in,  but  contented  themselves  with"  deploying  into  several 
long  lines,  making  a  very  formidable  appearance.  With  feelings  of 
astonishment  we  rode  on  to  the  skirmishers,  who  consisted  of  mounted 
Guerillas,  dressed  tike  the  farmers  of  the  country.  We  expected  to 
see  them  closely  and  successfully  engaged,  having  heard  they  were 
peculiarly  adapted  for  petty  warfare ;  but  we  found  them  utterly  inca- 
pable of  coping  with  the  enemy's  tirailleurs,  who  were  driving  them 
almost  into  a  circle.  They  were  so  careless  and  inexpert  in  the  use 
of  their  arms,  that  one  of  them  nearly  shot,  by  accident,  an  English 
officer  near  him. 

The  Spaniards  (from  the  commencement)  thus  continued  skirmishing 
for  four  hours,*  until  Gen.  Anson's  brigade  arrived,  which  they  allow* 
ed  at  once,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any  reference  or  notice, 
to  pass  through  the  intervals  of  their  squadrons ;  at  the  same  time 
these  heroes  notified  their  own  want  of  efficiency  and  spirit,  by  ac- 


•  In  the  Author's  original  copy  of  his  Journal,  written  a  few  days  after,  he  finds 
the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion  thus  noticed,  "  and  it  is  my  belief  th*y 
would  have  continued  till  n»w,  if  we  had  not  aided  them." 
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knowledging  and  paying  tribute  to  both  in  their  allies,  by  a  profusion 
of  vivas  7 

On  our  advancing,  the  French  drew  off  to  the  left  of  the  town  along 
the  open  ground,  skirting  the  inclosures,  and  exchanging  shots  with 
our  skirmishers.  The  Spaniards  kept  to  the  right  along  the  great 
road,  and  could  scarcely  be  brought  by  the  intercession  of  British  offi- 
cers to  enter  the  town,  from  whence  they  learned  a  body  of  4  or  50O 
infantry  had  just  retired.  Oen.  Stewart  the  Adjutant-General,  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  persuaded  their  officers  to  follow  their  re- 
treat along  the  fine  Madrid  road,  which  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide.  The  enemy  were  overtaken  retiring  in  two  small  columns, 
and  to  the  attack  of  one  Gen.  Stewart  led  the  Spanish  cavalry.  The 
result,  as  indeed  all  we  saw  on  this  day  of  our  allies,  was  a  proof  of 
their  total  want,  not  only  of  discipline,  but  of  courage.  On  this  and 
two  succeeding  attempts,  (to  which  the  English  general  headed  them,) 
on  receiving  the  enemy's  fire,  when  the  principal  danger  was  past,  they 
pulled  up  and  fled  in  every  direction ;  yet  in  Cuesta's  account  of  this 
affair,  he  called  it  an  "  intrepid  charge." 

Cruelty  and  cowardice  are  ever  combined,  and  these  same  Spaniards 
who  had  thus  avoided  closing  with  the  unmaimed  enemy,  murdered  in 
cold  blood  a  few  wounded  and  dying  men  their  column  left  in  the  road 
when  they  retired,  who  were  struck  down  by  the  artillery  which  was 
brought  up  after  the  cavalry's  repulse.  Their  barbarity  was  even 
heightened  by  accompanying  each  stab  with  invectives  and  comments 
on  their  victims  never  again  seeing  their  homes  or  Paris.  On  the  left 
the  enemy  retired  before  our  cavalry,  about  four  miles  beyond  the 
town.  Anson's  brigade  made  an  attempt  to  charge  about  1500  of  their 
cavalry,  but  they  were  found  unassailable,  having  taken  post  beyond 
the  bed  of  the  Alberche,  which  running  for  about  two  miles  at  right 
angles  with  the  Tagus,  empties  itself  into  that  river.  The  enemy  allow- 
ed them  to  come  close,  and  then  opened  a  fire  of  four  guns  and  two 
howitzers,  which  occasioned  some  small  loss  before  they  could  withdraw 
out  of  fire.  One  of  the  horses  of  this  brigade,  the  hip  and  leg  of  which 
was  carried  off,  and  its  entrails  trailing  on  the  ground,  recovered  itself 
on  three  legs,  and  tried  to  take  its  place  again  in  squadron. 

The  enemy  had  tirailleurs  in  the  underwood  near  the  river,  and 
were  very  jealous  of  its  banks,  opening  a  fire  of  artillery  on  all  who 
showed  themselves.  Sir  Arthur  and  head-quarter  staff  came  unex* 
pectedly  in  the  afternoon  under  a  fire  of  some  light  guns  on  the  right  in 
front  ox  the  Spaniards,  and  one  of  several  four-pound  shots  whizzed  close 
over  the  General's  head.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  bivouack  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Talavera,  and  Gen.  M'Kenzie's  division  was  pushed 
on  to  the  front  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  uld  ruined  building,  at  the 
angle  of  the  Alberche,  where  it  turned  east.  It  was  evident  that  the 
enemy  were  in  force  on  the  opposite  side  .of  the  river,  and  a  ridge  of 
hills,  above  800  yards  from  the  bank,  sloping  towards  it,  offered  them 
a  very  suitable  defensive  position.  Its  left  rested  on  the  Tagus,  and 
its  right  was  secured  by  the  turning  of  the  Alberche,  and  some 
difficult  wooded  ridges  beyond.  Their  strength  could  not  exceed 
23,000  men,  being  the  troops  which  had  fallen  back  from  the  south  of 
the  Tagus,  not  having  been  joined  by  any  troops  from  Madrid  or 
Aranjuez. 
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The  fate  of  this  celebrated  French  navigator,  which  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  has  remained  enveloped  in  mystery,  has  at  length  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  a  result  that  is  owing  to  the  active  and 
spirited  exertions  of  our  gallant  and  enterprising  countryman,  Capt. 
Dillon. 

Notwithstanding  the  express  object  of  the  expedition  under  DEn- 
trecasteaux,  fitted  out  by  the  French  Government  in  1791,  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  it  remained  for  an  Englishman  to  elucidate  an 
event  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation,  and  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  every  civilized  nation. 

The  search  made  by  D'Entrecasteaux  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
search  at  all.  Even  in  such  part  of  Perouse's  track  as  he  traversed, 
that  commander  kept  timidly  aloof  from  the  shore,  and  held  little  or 
no  intercourse  with  the  natives,  except  where  he  was  least  likely  to 
obtain  the  requisite  information.  His  voyage  was  rather  one  of  geo- 
graphical discovery  than  an  inquiry  for  his  predecessor,  and  eveu  in 
that  respect  was  extremely  unsatisfactory,  as  he  left  the  chief  objects  of 
the  previous  navigation  undetermined.  The  success  that  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  Capt.  Dillon  has  excited,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  » 
great  sensation  in  France,  and  attempts  have  been  made  by  a  Capt. 
D'Urville,  after  Capt.  Dillon  left  it,  to  wrest  from  him  the  merit 
of  the  discovery.  It  appears  that  the  latter  gentleman,  furnished 
with  authentic  particulars  and  every  information  by  Capt.  Dillon, 
visited  six  months  the  island  on  which  the  French  ships,  the  Boussole 
and  L' Astrolabe,  were  lost,  and  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  his  unfortunate  countryman.  So  far  we  are  inclined  to  accord 
him  every  degree  of  praise  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  censure  any  attempt 
made  by  an  individual  to  arrogate  to  himself  that  merit,  which  we  are 
convinced  so  clearly  and  deservedly  belongs  to  another.  We  can  ad- 
duce no  better  proof  in  illustration  of  our  assertions,  than  the  results 
of  a  late  visit  which  Capt.  Dillon  made  to  the  Court  of  France,  where 
he  was  most  graciously  received  by  his  Majesty  Charles  the  Tenth, 
who  lias  been  pleased  to  confer  on  him  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  to  grant  him  a  sum  of  40,000  francs,  and  an  annual  pension 
of  4,000.  ' 

In  evidence  of  the  success  of  his  researches,  Capt.  Dillon  took  with  him 
many  articles  obtained  from  the  island  of  Manicolo,  among  which  were 
five  brass  cannon,  a  ship's  bell,  with  the  letters,  "Bason  Maffe  Cashn 
et  C.  Bazon  Madeone,"  a  brass  mortar,  some  ship's  iron-knees,  a  fri- 
gate's rudder,  braces,  pen  tils,  tiller,  five  hand  or  table  bells,  plate, 
and  various  other  articles,  all  of  French  manufacture,  many  of  which 
were  stamped  with  fleur-de-lis,  and  evidently  belonging  to  the  ships 
of  La  Perouse. 

His  Majesty  interrogated  him  as  to  the  navigation  of  the  South 
Seas,  and  inquired  if  it  were  possible  that  an^persons  belonging  to 


that  expedition  were  yet  surviving  in  any  of  the  islands,  as  he  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  fitting  out  a  new  expedition  to  ascertain  that  fact. 


*  Our  readers  may  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  the  materials  hanng 
been  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  Capt.  Dillon.— Ed. 
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Cupt.  Dillon  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  very  probable  some  of 
the  crew  might  be  residing  on  the  Soliman  Islands. 

We  are  enabled  to  ada  that  a  gentleman  is  at  present  resident  at 
Paris,  namely,  the  Vicomte  Lesseps,  who  was  landed  from  the  Bous- 
sole,  in  1787)  and  proceeded  overland,  by  way  of  Kamtschatka  and  Si- 
beria,  with  despatches  from  La  Peronse  to  the  French  Government. 
This  gentleman  inspected  the  articles  brought  home  by  Capt.  Dillon, 
many  of  which  he  appeared  to  recognize,  particularly  a  small  mill- 
stone, used  in  grinding  corn. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of 
La  Perouse,  arose  out  of  the  massacre  of  the  ship  Hunter's  crew,  at 
the  Feejee  Islands,  in  1813.  We  subjoin  the  following  particulars 
connected  with  that  event. 

Mr.  Dillon,  who  was  at  that  time  master  of  the  Elizabeth  cutter, 
sailed  from  Calcutta  as  tender  to  the  shin  Hunter,  Capt.  Robson, 
which  arrived  at  Sandal  Wood  Bay,  in  the  t  eejecs,  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  was  not  joined  by  the  cutter  till  the  1st  of  May.  About  the 
beginning  of  September,  the  Hunter  had  procured  a  cargo  of  about 
150  tons  of  sandal- wood,  and  ten  of  beche  le  mer,  with  which  she  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way  to  Canton.  On  the  adjacent  island  of  Bough,  se- 
veral Europeans  and  others  had  for  some  time  resided  on  habits  of 
intimacy.  Their  names  were  John  Graham,  Charles  Savage,  Michael 
M'Cave,  Joseph  Atkinson,  Terence  Dunn,  William  Williams,  a  China- 
man, two  Lascars,  and  an  Otaheitan.  These  persons  had  rendered 
many  essential  services,  in  their  wars,  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  island, 
and  were  on  that  account  much  disliked  by  the  natives  of  a  district 
on  the  Sandal  Wood  coast,  called  Highlya,  with  whom  they  were  fre- 
quently at  variance. 

About  the  4th  of  Sept.  advice  was  received  on  board  the  cutter  from 
Air.  Norman,  chief  officer  of  the  ship,  which  was  then  about  forty 
miles  distant,  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  by  the  islanders  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  cutter,  and  afterwards  to  fall  upon  the  ship,  which 
was  manned  with  Lascars  only.  On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  eight 
of  the  natives,  who  were  suspected  to  be  principals  in  this  design, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  on  board.  In  the  mean  time  the  snip 
got  aground,  lost  her  false  keel,  and  sustained  very  material  injury. 
The  cutter  had  likewise  been  several  times  aground,  and  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary  that  they  should  both  be  hove  down  and  repaired.  The 
natives  of  Bough  represented  this  to  be  a  very  dangerous  step,  as  the 
Highlvans  might,  with  their  numerous  canoes,  attack  them  at  pleasure, 
and  advised  the  capture  of  their  canoes.  The  appearance  shortly  after 
of  not  less  than  150  well-manned  canoes,  seemed  to  justify  the  proposed 
measure.  An  attack  was  accordingly  made ;  fourteen  canoes  were 
taken,  and  one  native  of  Highlya,  was  killed.  During  this  time,  Mr. 
Norman,  with  the  ship's  company,  had  set  iire  to  the  town  of  Viliar, 
containing  about  140  huts,  one-half  of  which  were  consumed. 

The  next  morning  the  cutter  and  ship  got  all  clear  to  heave  the  cut- 
ter down,  previous  to  effecting  which,  the  Bough  natives  strongly  re- 
commendea  the  capture  of  the  remaining  canoes,  to  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  attack.  This  advice  was  unfortunately  approved.  The  ves- 
sels' boats  were  manned,  and  the  people  landed :  a  number  of  the 
islanders  now  saluted  the  assailants  with  shouts  and  gestures.  Several 
huts  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  people  from  the  vessels  became  separated 
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into  straggling  parties.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  a  concerted  signal,  they 
were  surrounded  on  nil  sides  by  at  least  8000  armed  men,  assembled 
from  all  parts,  probably  with  a  view  to  attack  the  vessels. 

Six  of  the  party,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Norman,  M'Cave,  and 
Graham,  were  confounded  at  beholding  this  formidable  force,  relin- 
quished their  arms,  and  ran  towards  the  boats ;  they  were,  however, 
overtaken,  and  massacred  with  spears  and  clubs.  Nine  others,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Dillon,  determined  to  make  the  utmost  resistance,  and 
made  for  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the  sea.  Six  reached  the  top,  but 
left  their  three  remaining  companions  on  the  way,  dead  or  dying  of 
their  spear  and  arrow  wounds.  The?  were  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
spears  and  stones,  and  were  shielded  fcy  a  high  wind  from  the  arrows, 
whole  nights  of  which  were  blown  out  of  their  course.  Their  oppo- 
nents were  deterred  from  ascending  the  hill,  from  the  dread  of  the 
muskets  which  Capt.  Dillon  and  his  companions  fortunately  retained. 
In  this  state  they  remained  several  hours,  when  a  priest  approached, 
and  manifesting  signs  of  friendship,  was  invited  to  ascend.  He  was 
commissioned  to  promise  security  to  the  little  party,  if  they  would  re- 
lease the  eight  natives  who  were  prisoners  in  the  vessels.  This  pro- 
posal was  gladly  acceded  to,  and  one  of  the  Europeans  accompanied 
the  priest  down  to  the  boats.  He  went  on  board,  and  the  eight  na- 
tives were  accordingly  set  at  liberty.  Meanwhile  two  of  the  Euro- 
peans, who  were  induced  by  pacific  gestures  to  quit  the  hill,  against 
the  advice  of  Capt.  Dillon,  were  immediately  put  to  death.  The  re- 
maining defenders  of  the  hill  were  now  saluted  by  showers  of  stones  and 
arrows ;  but  the  muskets  still  kept  their  assailants  at  bay. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  hours  the  priest  returned,  followed  by  the 
eight  natives,  and  hostilities  were  again  suspended.  The?  ascended 
the  hill  and  offered  to  conduct  Mr.  Dillon  ana  his  two  remaining  com- 
panions to  the  boats  in  snfety,  if  they  would  consent  to  resign  their 
lire-arms.  After  the  treacherous  murder  of  the  two  who  had  already 
ventured  down  among  them,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  accede  to 
this  request.  Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  little  hope  of  escape  now 
seemed  left  to  the  survivors,  who  were  surrounded  by  numbers,  and 
must  inevitably  perish,  if  their  enemies  could  once  take  advantage  of 
the  darkness.  In  this  predicanfent  Mr.  Dillon,  with  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind,  got  behind  the  priest,  who  was  reverenced  as  a  Deity 
by  the  islanders,  and  pressing  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  close  to  him,  com- 
manded him  to  proceed  in  a  direct  line  to  the  boats,  threatening  him 
with  instant  death  if  he  hesitated  to  proceed,  or  permitted  an  attack 
from  any  of  his  people,  over  whom  he  appeared  to  possess  a  remarkable 
influence.  Terrified  at  these  menaces,  the  priest  did  as  he  was  direct- 
ed ;  and,  as  he  proceeded,  exhorted  the  natives  not  to  commit  any  act 
of  violence,  for  if  he,  who  was  their  chief  divinity  should  lose  his  life 
by  any  act  of  theirs,  destruction  must  inevitably  await  them  all.  In 
this  manner,  these  three  individuals  safely  reached  the  boats,  and  pro- 
videntially gained  their  vessels — an  event  that  seemed  shortlv  before 
utterly  to  be  despaired  of.  Next  morning  a  reward  was  offered  for  the 
bodies  of  their  unfortunate  companions,  but  without  success;  for  it 
appeared  they  had  been  devoured  the  night  before  by  the  sanguinary 
cannibals. 

In  this  unfortunate  affair,  it  will  be  seen,  that  fourteen  persons  in 
all,  from  the  ship  Hunter,  lost  their  lives.    The  two  that  escaped  with 
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Mr.  Dillon,  were  William  Wilson  and  Martin  Buchart,  a  Prussian,  who 
resided  for  two  years  at  Bough.  The  latter  entreated  Capt.  Robson  to 
give  him  and  his  Bough  wife  a  passage  to  the  first  land  at  which  he 
might  arrive,  as  they  would  certainly  oe  sacrificed  if  they  returned  to 
the  island.  Having  made  Tucopia  on  the  20th  of  September,  Buchart, 
his  wife,  and  a  Lascar,  were  put  on  shore,  and  the  Hunter  proceeded 
on  her  voyage  to  Canton. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1826,  while  in  command  of  the  St.  Patrick, 
bound  from  Valparaiso  to  Pondicherry,  Capt.  Dillon  came  in  sight  of 
the  island  of  Tucooia.  Prompted  by  curiosity,  as  well  as  regard  for 
old  companions  in  clanger,  he  lay  to,  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the 
persons  left  there  in  1813,  were  still  alive.  A  canoe,  in  which  was  the 
Lascar,  soon  afterwards  put  off  from  land  and  came  alongside.  This 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  another  canoe,  containing  Martin  Buch- 
art, the  Prussian.  They  were  both  in  excellent  health,  and  exceed- 
ingly rejoiced  to  see  him.  They  informed  him,  that  the  natives  had 
treated  them  very  kindly ;  and  that  no  ship  had  touched  at  the  island 
from  the  time  they  were  first  landed,  until  about  a  year  previous  to 
his  arrival,  when  an  English  whaler  visited  them,  and  was  soon  after 
followed  by  a  second.  The  Lascar  had  an  old  silver  sword-guard,  which 
he  bartered  for  a  few  fishing-hooks.  Capt.  Dillon  inquired  where  he 
had  obtained  it ;  the  Prussian  informed  him,  that  on  his  arrival  at  the 
island,  he  saw  it  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  also  several  chain- 
plates  belonging  to  a  ship,  a  number  of  iron  bolts,  five  axes,  the  handle 
of  a  silver  fork,  a  few  knives,  tea-cups,  glass  beads  and  bottles,  one 
silver  spoon  with  a  crest  and  a  cypher,  a  sword,  &c.  As  soon  as  he 
became  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  language,  he  asked  the  natives 
how  they  obtained  those  articles,  as  they  said  that  the  Hnnter  was 
the  first  ship  with  which  they  had  ever  held  any  communication. 
They  replied  that  about  two  days'  sail  in  their  canoes  to  leeward,  there 
waa  a  large  group  of  islands,  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Mani- 
colo,  to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent  voyages,  and 
that  they  had  procured  these  articles  from  the  inhabitants,  who  pos- 
sessed many  more  of  a  similar  description. 

Buchart  proceeded  to  state,  that  the  Tucopians  asserted  that  a  great 
number  of  articles  were  on  the  Manicolo  Islands  in  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  such  articles  were  evidently  obtained  from  the  wreck  of  a 
vessel.  About  seven  months  before  Capt.  Dillon  touched  at  Tucopia, 
a  canoe  had  returned  from  Manicolo,  and  brought  away  two  large 
chain  plates,  and  an  iron  bolt,  about  four  feet  in  length.  He  spoke 
with  some  of  the  crew  of  the  canoe  which  had  last  made  the  voyage  to 
Manicolo.  They  told  him  that  there  was  abundance  of  iron  mate- 
rials still  remaining  on  the  island.  Those  which  Martin  Buchart  saw 
were  much  oxydized  and  worn.  The  only  silver  spoon  brought  to 
Tucopia,  as  far  as  Capt.  Dillon  could  Jearn,  was  beat  out  into  a  wire 
by  Buchart,  for  the  purpose  of  making  rings  and  other  ornaments  for 
the  female  islanders.  Upon  examining  the  sword-guard  minutely, 
Capt.  Dillon  discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered,  the  initials  of  Pe- 
rouse  stamped  upon  it,  which  circumstance  prompted  him  to  be  more 
eager  in  his  inquiries. 

The  Prussian  said  he  had  himself  never  made  a  trip  to  Manicolo. 
with  the  Tucopians,  but  the  Lascar  had  gone  once  or  twice.  He  po- 
sitively affirmed,  that  he  had  seen  and  conversed  at  Paiow,  a  native 
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town,  with  the  Europeans  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  islander*. 

They  were  old  men,  he  said,  who  told  him  that  they  had  been  wrecked 
several  years  afro  in  one  of  the  ships,  the  remnants  of  which  they 
pointed  out  to  him.  They  informed  him  also  that  no  vessel  had  touched 
at  the  islands  since  they  had  been  there ;  that  most  of  their  comrades 
were  dead,  but  they  had  been  so  scattered  among  the  various  islands, 
that  they  could  not  tell  precisely  how  many  of  them  were  still  living. 

On  hearing  so  many  circumstances  all  tending  to  confirm  his  suspi- 
cions, from  the  moment  he  saw  the  silver  sword-guard  with  the  cypher, 
Capt.  Dillon  determined  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  Ma- 
nicolo  Islands,  examine  the  wrecks  himself,  and,  if  practicable,  bring 
off  the  two  men  with  whom  the  Lascar  had  spoken,  and  whom  he  said 
were  Frenchmen.  For  this  purpose  he  begged  the  latter  to  accompany 
him,  but  as  he  was  married  and  comfortably  settled  on  the  island, 
neither  promises  nor  threats  were  of  any  avail,  although  Capt.  Dillon 
offered  to  bring  him  back  to  Tucopia.  Martin  Buchart,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  tired  of  the  savage  life  he  had  led  for  the  last  fourteen 
years,  and  gladly  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  Capt.  Dillon,  who  after  pre- 
vailing with  a  Tucopian  also  to  come  on  board,  sailed  for  the  island. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  ship  neared  the  land,  it  fell  a  perfect  calm,  and 
continued  so  for  seven  days.  At  this  time  the  stock  of  dry  provisions 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  there  was  no  animal  food  to  be  procured  on 
Tucopia.  The  crew  lived  principally  on  New  Zealand  potatoes  and 
bananas.  The  vessel  became  every  day  more  leaky  from  a  lm§  con- 
tinuance at  sea ;  and  a  person  on  board,  who  was  interested  in  the 
cargo,  had,  during  Capt.  Dillon's  stay  in  the  islands,  shown  himself 
particularly  discontented,  and  had  frequently  and  warmly  remonstrated 
at  what  he  considered  an  unnecessary  and  useless  delay ;  for  these 
reasons,  therefore,  Cant.  Dillon  determined,  though  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  to  take  advantage  of  a  breeze  which  sprung  up,  continued 
his  voyage,  and  arrived  at  Bengal  with  much  difficulty,  his  ship  being 
in  a  very  leaky  condition. 

Unwilling  to  abandon  his  favourite  object,  Capt.  Dillon  now  applied 
to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  to  the  Bengal  Government;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  representations,  his  suggestions  were  at  length  car- 
ried into  effect.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
Company's  cruisers,  of  sixteen  guns  and  eighty-five  men,  called  the 
Research  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  January,  1827,  he  sailed  from  Bengal, 
visited  Van  Dieman's  Land,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  the 
Friendly  Islands,  Ro-Thoma,  or  Granville  Island  of  the  Pandora,  Tu- 
copia, and  arrived  at  Manicolo  on  the  27th  of  September.  This  island, 
(Manicolo  or  Vanicolo)  is  not  the  M  alii  col  lo  of  Capt.  Cook,  being  si- 
tuated only  118  miles  to  the  leeward  of  Tucopia,  in  latitude  11°  47  > 
whilst  the  former  lies  in  south  latitude  16°  15'. 

Capt.  Dillon  personally  visited  the  reefs  on  which  the  French  ships 
are  ascertained  to  have  struck  and  gone  to  pieces,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  natives,  from  whom  the  following  particulars  have  been 
obtained  of  that  disastrous  event : — "  Many  years  ago  two  large  ships 
arrived  at  the  islands ;  one  anchored  off  the  island  of  Whanoo,  and 
the  other  off  that  of  Paiow,  a  little  distance  from  each  other.  Soon 
after,  and  before  they  had  any  communication  with  the  natives,  a 
heavy  gale  arose,  and  both  vessels  were  driven  ashore.  The  ship  olf 
Whanoo  grounded  upon  the  rocks.    The  natives  came  in  crowds  to  the 
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sea-shore,  armed  with  clubs,  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  and  discharged 
some  arrows  into  the  vessel ;  the  crew  in  return  fired,  and  killed  seve- 
ral of  the  islanders.  The  vessel  continued  to  strike  violently  against 
the  rocks,  and  soon  went  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  crew  took  to  their 
boats,  but  were  driven  on  shore,  and  murdered  by  the  natives ;  others 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  such  as  reached  the  land,  shared  the 
fate  of  their  unfortunate  companions,  so  that  not  a  single  soul  belong- 
ing to  this  vessel  escaped  alive. 

"  The  ship  which  grounded  on  Paiow,  was  driven  on  a  sandy  beach, 
and  the  natives  came  down  and  also  discharged  their  arrows  into  her : 
but  the  crew  prudently  did  not  resent  the  aggression,  but  held  up  axes, 
beads,  and  toys,  as  peace  offerings,  upon  which  the  assailants  de- 
sisted from  farther  hostilities.  As  soon  as  the  wind  had  moderated, 
an  aged  chief,  in  a  canoe,  put  off  to  the  ship.  He  was  received  with 
caresses,  accepted  the  presents  offered  to  him ;  and  upon  going  ashore, 
pacified  the  islanders  by  assurances,  that  the  ship's  crew  were  peace- 
ably inclined  towards  them.  Upon  this,  several  natives  went  on  board, 
and  were  all  presented  with  toys.  In  return,  they  supplied  the  crew 
with  yams,  fowls,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  hogs,  &c.  and  confidence  was 
established  between  them.  The  ship  was  now  abandoned,  and  the  crew 
went  on  shore,  bringing  with  them  part  of  her  stores.  Here  they  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  built  a  small  vessel  with  the  materials  from 
the  wreck.  When  it  was  ready  to  put  to  sea,  as  many  as  could  con- 
veniently, embarked  in  her,  being  plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  pro- 
visions by  the  islanders.  The  commander  promised  those  who  were 
left  behind,  to  return  immediately  with  presents  for  the  natives,  and  to 
bring  them  off;  but,  as  the  little  vessel  was  never  afterwards  heard  of, 
the  men  sought  the  protection  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  with  whom 
they  lived.  Several  muskets  and  some  gunpowder  had  been  left  them 
by  their  comrades,  and  by  means  of  these,  they  proved  of  great  service 
to  their  friends,  in  encounters  with  the  neighbouring  islanders." 

The  natives  of  Manicolo  are  not  cannibals ;  but  when  an  enemy 
falls  into  their  power  he  is  immediately  killed,  and  his  body  is  de- 
posited in  sea  water,  and  kept  there  until  the  bones  become  perfectly 
bare.  The  skeleton  is  then  taken  up,  the  bones  of  the  extremities 
scraped  and  cut  into  various  forms,  to  point  arrows  and  spears.  Their 
arms  consist  of  heavy  clubs,  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows.  They 
poison  the  latter  with  a  kind  of  reddish  gum,  extracted  from  a  species 
of  tree  peculiar  to  the  island.  When  any  one  is  struck  bv  a  poisoned 
arrow  in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  part  is  quickly  cut  out,  and  his  life  is 
sometimes  saved  ;  but  if  the  wound  happens  to  be  in  the  body,  where 
it  cannot  be  easily  excised,  he  resigns  himself  quietly  to  death  without 
a  murmur,  though  he  frequently  lingers  for  four  or  five  days  in  excru- 
ciating agony. 

The  Manicolans  differ  from  almost  all  the  other  islanders  in  the 
South  Sea ;  they  are  as  black  as  negroes,  have  short  woolly  hair,  and 
resemble  them  in  their  features.  Their  religion  also  is  different ;  in 
every  village  in  the  island  there  is  a  house  dedicated  to  the  Deity. 
At  the  principal  chapel,  the  skulls  of  all  the  people  who  were  killed, 
belonging  to  the  ship  that  grounded  at  Whanoo,  are  still  preserved. 
The  natives  of  Tucopia,  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  human  bones, 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  when  they,  visit  the  island,  approaching  the 
sacred  house  where  the  skulls  are  deposited. 
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.   NARRATIVE  OP  THK  CAPTIVITY  OF  CAPT.  R.  BKNNKTT, 

ROYAL  REGIMBNT, 

WHO  FELL  INTO  THE  HANDS  OP  THE  UURMAHS  DURING  THE  LATE  W«. 

It  is  with  inducements  of  no  little  weight,  that  the  fol lowing  narrative  is  now 
offered  for  the  perusal  of  the  public.  The  advantage  of  novelty  to  the  nibject, 
and  also  a  well-remembered  remark  to  the  narrator  by  a  fellow  prisoner,  dying: 
under  the  lash  of  persecution,  that  "  one-half  of  the  world  has  but  Uttle  idea  of 
what  the  other  half  suffers,"  have,  together  with  the  persuasions  of  kind  and  in- 
telligent friends,  been  the  means  of  bringing  into  notice  these  few  incidents  con- 
nected with  more  important  events  of  the  late  war  in  Burmah. 

If  an  honest  and  unvarnished  recital  of  facts,  from  the  unpretending  pen  of  a 
soldier,  shall  afford  any  tiling  like  amusement  to  an  inquiring  public;  the  nar- 
rator's object  will  be  fully  accomplished,  and  he  will  feel  gratified  with  the  idea 
of  having  discharged  his  duty  to  society,  by  recording  transactions  of  a  singular 
and  interesting  nature,  and  by  pointing  out,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  eccen- 
tricities of  a  people  who  are  but  little  known. 

The  writers  peculiar  position  amongst  the  Burmahs  will  naturally  excite  an 
additional  interest  for  his  narrative ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  presumes  to 
hope,  that  very  circumstance  will  plead  for  manifold  indulgences,  and  not  the 
less  so  when  a  generous  public  is  aware,  that  the  captive  possessed  no  means  of 
assisting  frail  memory  with  note-books  or  memoranda. 


In  the  month  of  November,  and  during  the  rainy  season,  of  the  year  1825, 
when  my  regiment  was  quartered  in  Prome,  and  formed  part  of  the  army  ad- 
vancing towards  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of  Ava,  under  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  it  was  ray  misfortune  to  experience  so  much  illness,  that  1  was 
obliged  to  apply  for  a  sick  certificate.  The  usual  documents  being  preseuted 
to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  four  months  leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
me,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Madras  for  the  recovery  of  my  health. 

About  8  o'clock,  A.M.  on  the  24th  of  Nov.  I  left  Prome  on  my  way  to  Ran- 
goon, in  company  with  Dr.  Sand  ford,  our  surgeon,  who  had  also  obtained  a 
sick  certificate.    \Ve  entertained  but  little  doubt  respecting  the  prudence  and 
safety  of  going  down  the  river  by  ourselves,  although  the  distance  was  upwards 
of  three  hundred  miles.    Troops  in  considerable  number  had  recently  arrived, 
and,  moreover,  several  officers  nad  just  preceded  us  in  a  similar  way.  We  pro- 
cured two  boats  for  ourselves  and  baggage.    One  of  these  only  arrived  the  day 
before  from  Rangoon,  bringing  some  men  of  our  own  regiment ;  so  we  naturally 
concluded  the  greatest  confidence  might  be  placed  in  the  Burmalis  to  whom  it 
belonged.     The  other  boat  was  the  property  of  Dr.  Saudford,  an  J  not  having 
a  sufficient  number  of  servants  to  row  it,  we  were  obliged  to  hire  some  of 
the  natives.    This  circumstance  I  believe  to  have  been  the  origin  of  our  misfor- 
tunes. We  were  inconsiderate  enough  to  take  into  our  employ  die  first  who  offered 
themselves,  without  ascertaining  any  thing  regarding  their  families  or  charac- 
ters.   As  might  be  expected,  a  plot  was  laid  to  betray  us  into  the  bauds  of  the 
enemy.    Many  little  circumstances  have  since  occurred  to  my  mind  which 
ought  to  have  roused  our  suspicion.    On  arriving  at  Pedown,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  party  left  us,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  ran  forward  to  give  intelligence  of 
our  approach.    As  we  advanced,  we  observed  many  fires  on  our  right  and  left, 
and  a  few  families  were  escaping  from  different  villages  in  their  boats.  From 
these  we  learnt  that  parties  had  arrived  from  the  Burmah  army,  who  were  plun- 
dering and  devastating  in  all  directions,  and  treating  most  cruelly  all  those  who 
were  supposed  to  succour  or  even  favour  the  English.    Our  boatmen  expressed 
no  fear,  and  would  not  think  of  retracing  our  way  to  Pedown,  which  I  propose 
ed.    They  pointed  to  a  village  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Prome,  and  gave  us  to  understand  they  wished  to  land  therp,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  few  more  hands,  and  likewise  to  make  inquiries.    As  every 
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thing  appeared  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  and  unmolested  by  marauders,  we  allowed 
them  to  do  so.  The  inhabitants  were  sauntering  carelessly  on  the  shore,  and  a 
number  of  boats  lay  moored  along  the  banks.  In  short,  there  was  nol  the 
slightest  indication  of  disturbance,  or  of  any  thing  that  could  lead  one  to  sus- 
pect that  an  hostile  party  was  in  the  neighbourhood  as  at  the  other  villages.  We 
nad  no  sooner  brought  to,  than  we  were  deserted  by  the  whole  of  our  people. 
In  the  course  of  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  not  finding  any  6f 
them  return,  1  went  on  shore  to  discover  what  they  were  doing,  still  not  cre- 
diting a  vile  and  deliberate  treachery  on  their  part  I  requested  some  of  the 
loungers  to  conduct  me  to  the  Myo-thoo-gee,  or  head  man  of  the  place,  and  as- 
sist me  in  searching  for  the  boatmen ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  All  at  once  I 
found  myself  surrounded  by  about  twenty  Burmahs,  of  a  decidedly  hostile  ap- 
pearance, some  with  swords,  some  with  bamboos,  and  others  had  merely  cords 
in  their  hands.  To  resist  with  any  prospect  of  escape,  I  saw  was  impossible, 
and  could  only  tend  to  exasperate  my  captors ;  so  I  determined  in  my  own 
mind  passively  to  submit  to  this  sudden  dilemma.  However,  after  receiving  a 
few  blows,  and  fancying  1  perceived  amongst  the  party  one  of  the  boatmen,  my 
feelings  became  enraged,  and  I  drew  a  pistol  out  of  my  pocket.  In  an  instant 
my  arm  was  seized,  and  for  my  attempt  at  vengeance,  one  of  them  drew  his 
sword,  and  gave  me  a  cut  on  the  head  with  the  back  of  it.  The  wound  was 
slight,  but  deluged  me  with  blood,  which  heightened  the  horrible  spectacle  I 
must  now  have  exhibited.  My  neck,  ray  arms,  my  body,  my  thighs  and  legs 
were  encircled  with  ropes,  and  I  was  beaten  most  unmercifully.  They  imme- 
diately stripped  me  of  all  my  clothes,  except  trowsers,  shirt,  and  flannel 
waistcoat,  and  then  dragged  me  into  an  adjacent  compound.  Here  I  was  left 
with  a  guard,  along  with  three  Chinese,  who  had  not  long  fallen  into  their 
hands,  while  the  party  went  to  the  boats  for  Dr.  Sandford.  In  a  short  time  the 
Doctor  and  his  two  servants,  all  we  had,  were  brought  to  the  same  place,  en- 
during similar  treatment.  Every  brutal  insult  and  outrage  were  now  offered 
us  ;  and  awful,  indeed,  were  the  moments  when  they  led  us  into  the  jungle  with 
the  apparent  determination  of  sacrificing  us  forthwith.  Such  a  multiplicity  of 
cords  about  our  persons,  and  swords  brandished  over  our  heads,  what  could  we 
expect  but  instant  death  ?  The  all-seeing  eye  of  Providence  still  befriended  us. 
At  a  time  we  deemed  each  pace  our  last,  and  each  tree  our  gibbet,  we  were 
suddenly  hailed  by  a  voice,  at  some  distance  in  our  rear,  intimating  that  fresh 
instructions  had  been  issued  regarding  our  disposal.  On  being  conducted  back 
to  the  compound,  we  found  our  baggage  had  been  collected,  and  an  arrange- 
ment made  for  its  conveyance  to  some  distant  place.  About  five  o'clock  that 
evening,  we  again  moved  off  in  a  new  direction.  It  was  some  consolation  to 
be  relieved  from  the  ropes  round  our  thighs  and  legs.  Those  which  fastened 
our  arms  behind,  and  also  those  round  our  necks  and  bodies,  still  remained, 
and  were  given  in  charge  of  a  stout  attendant.  In  this  manner  we  were  forced 
through  the  country,  crossing,  occasionally,  Nullahs  up  to  our  thighs  in  water  and 
mud.  A  complaint  was  answered  by  a  stick,  and  the  word  "  Jow,"  borrowed, 
I  conceive,  from  their  Hindostanee  invaders.  After  five  or  six  hours'  marching, 
we  halted  at  a  camp,  which  I  imagine  could  not  be  very  far  from  Pedown. 
Many  chiefs  of  rank  had  assembled  here,  who  appeared  quite  delighted  at  our 
capture.  On  our  introduction  they  were  very  haughty  and  severe  in  their  ex- 
pressions. One  of  them,  a  little  mean-looking  wretch,  perched  himself  on  a 
chair,  and  appeared  to  consider  it  most  heroical  to  give  Dr.  Sandford  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  top  of  his  head  with  the  flat  of  a  sword.  The  Chieftains  now  re- 
galed themselves  with  the  good  things  we  had  provided  for  our  maintenance  to 
Rangoon.  In  a  short  time  we  had  fresh  occasion  for  alarm  by  the  revelry  and 
uproar  which  soon  prevailed,  produced,  as  my  readers  may  anticipate,  by  the 
exhilarating  effects  of  brandy  and  wine.  However,  we  were  happy  in  no  other 
annoyance  resulting  from  this,  than  seeing  them  retire  severally  from  the  scene, 
each  ludicrously  decked  out  in  some  portion  of  our  apparel.  The  Doctor's  late 
malicious  friend  assumed  his  chair  again,  as  if  in  judgment,  in  a  pair  of  sock* 
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and  shoes ;  others  sported  a  flannel-waistcoat,  or  a  shirt,  all  of  which,  especially 
a  blanket,  were  considered  in  their  own  opinion  extremely  comfortable  and  be* 
coming.  Our  trunks  were  broken  open  in  various  ways,  some  at  die  bottom 
and  others  at  the  top.  We  received  not  the  slightest  relaxation  of  our  sufferings 
at  this  place,  but  were  teazed  incessantly  for  explanation  of  the  several  articles 
they  had  got  possession  of,  such  as  portable  soup,  tec.  Long  before  dawn  we 
started  again,  and  passed  over,  with  much  expedition,  wet  paddy  fields,  nul- 
lahs, and  stony  roads.  VV  ith  these  obstacles,  be  it  remembered,  we  had  lost 
our  shoes  and  caps,  and  were  quite  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  night. 
On  our  way  we  heard  the  sound  of  firing,  and  concluded  it  proceeded  from 
Pedown,  where  Capt.  Deane  of  "  The  Royals,"  was  stationed  with  a  detach- 
ment. 

It  was,  at  the  earliest,  about  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  25th  of  Nov.,  when  we 
reached  another  camp,  and  for  the  first  time  our  arms  were  freed  from  cords. 
Those  round  Dr.  Sandford's  had  been  bound  so  cruelly  tight,  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  nerves  of  his  right  arm  became  suspended  or  contracted  to  such  a 
degree,  that  many  days  elapsed  before  he  could  raise  his  thumb,  and  mouths 
previous  to  his  regaining  a  tolerable  use  of  that  hand.  A  kind  boy  at  this  place, 
a  son  of  some  person  of  consequence,  no  sooner  perceived  the  wound  ou  my 
head,  than  he  immediately  applied  to  it  some  cool  leaves,  and  afterwards  some 
salve  spread  ou  a  piece  of  paper.    In  the  afternoon,  a  Rajah  of  high  rank 
arrived  from  Ava.    At  first  he  scarcely  deigued  to  give  us  a  glance ;  in  a  little 
time,  however,  his  heart  became  softened,  and  hjs  conduct  proved  to  be  more 
satisfactory  than  we  could  possibly  expect.   Through  the  means  of  one  of  his 
attendants,  who  possessed  a  slight  knowledge  of  llindostauee,  and  the  Doctor's 
servants,  we  contrived  to  win  the  good  graces  of  this  haughty  chieftain.  We 
displayed  the  machinery  of  our  watches,  for  the  chief  part  of  our  baggage  still 
accompanied  us,  and  explained  the  use  of  many  European  articles,  which  to 
him  were  wouderful  curiosities.    On  telling  him  many  of  our  things  had  been 
stolen,  and  that  out  of  500  Rupees,  not  more  than  250  were  left,  lie  dispatched 
emissaries  to  the  places  we  had  stopped  at.    These  little  circumstances  ap- 
peased him,  and  ever  afterwards  he  appeared  more  gracious  in  his  deportment, 
and  often  said  to  us,  "  ma-thay-boo, '  (you  are  not  to  die).    In  the  course  of 
this  day  we  received  some  food.    It  consisted  of  very  inferior  rice  and  a  small 
cup  of  vegetables,  which  nevertheless  was  considered  highly  acceptable,  and  a 
token  likewise  of  future  kindness.    During  our  stay  in  this  camp,  we  lived 
under  a  tamarind  tree,  with  nothing  but  a  common  mat  to  sleep  on.  Our 
numerous  attendants,  or  rather  guards,  kept  up  most  excellent  fires  every  night, 
on  their  own  account,  which  essentially  assisted  us  in  enduring  the  variety  of 
exposures  it  was  now  our  fate  to  encounter,  namely,  the  heat  of  the  day,  the 
coldness  of  the  night,  together  with  the  heavy  morning  dews,  which  always  pre- 
vail at  this  season  of  the  year.    One  night  some  more  of  our  baggage  arrived, 
and  the  bearers  were  ordered  to  be  beaten,  either  for  attempting  to  run  away, 
or  for  dilatoriness.    We  were  awakened  most  disagreeably  by  their  cries. 
Their  arras  were  fastened  behind,  while  a  person  struck  with  his  elbow  the  de- 
linquent ou  the  back  or  the  chest.    This  operation  is  called  "  Townning,"  and  is 
a  favourite  mode  of  punishment  amongst  the  Ilurmahs.    When  admitted  one 
motning  to  an  audience  with  the  Rajah,  I  begged  hard  for  some  clothes,  and, 
to  my  joy,  succeeded  in  having  my  boat-cloak,  forage-cap,  a  pair  of  shoes,  two 
pair  of  trowsers,  and  an  old  hair-brush,  returned  to  me.   To  Dr.  Sandford 
were  given  a  flannel  dressing-gown,  a  pair  of  trowsers,  and  a  blue  cap.  There 
being  now  no  -apprehension  of  pursuit,  our  afflictions  were  moderately  alle- 
viated.   The  ropes,  notwithstanding,  were  substituted  by  more  humiliating, 
though  less  annoying  appendages.    These  consisted  of  a  pair  of  chains  clenched 
round  the  ancles,  and  an  iron  ring  round  the  neck.    To  the  lattter  a  cord  was 
attached,  and  put  under  charge  of  a  soldier. 

30th  Nov. — Having  rested  a  little  from  our  bodily  fatigues,  we  became  tho 
more  anxious  to  learn  our  future  destiny.    We  rejoiced  rather  in  observing 
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About  three  o'clock  p.  m.  symptoms  of  our  departure,  by  the  preparations 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  our  baggage.  Before  this  1  had  endeavoured  by 
all  the  rhetoric  I  could  summon,  chiefly  by  signs,  to  induce  the  Rajah  to  devise 
means  for  our  ransom.  He  fully  understood  my  meaning,  and  consulted  with 
his  people.  The  particulars  of  course  were  unintelligible  to  me.  It  was  now 
intimated  we  should  be  sent  to  Ava,  where  the  King,  we  were  assured,  would 
treat  us  very  kindly.  This  was  a  word  of  comfort,  although  our  prospect  in- 
spired nothing  but  gloomy  apprehensions.  The  capital  we  knew  to  be  at  least 
300  miles  distant,  and  I  deemed  it  beyond  my  strength,  especially  in  my  weak 
state,  to  be  dragged,  as  it  were,  through  jungles  and  nullahs  in  such  an  unna- 
tural and  unfeeling  manner,  with  any  hopes  of  surviving  at  the  end  of  our 
march.  After  four  or  five  hours  travelling,  we  halted  at  a  temporary  encamn- 
meut,  our  feet  much  swollen  from  the  weight  of  irons,  which  had  been  merely 
unlinked. 

1st  Dec. — After  our  usual  breakfast  of  rice  and  vegetables,  a  hackery,  with  a 
pair  of  bullocks,  drove  up  for  our  accommodation  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
journey.  Any  carriage  was  preferable  to  walking,  which  in  fact  had  become 
an  impossibility  from  weakness,  sore  feet,  &c.  The  miseries  attendant  on  this 
rude  machine  may  readily  be  conceived.  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  feet  not  being  at  liberty,  together  with  a  constant  violent  jolt- 
ing, the  latter  affording  amusement  to  our  driver  and  guards,  all  conspired  to 
diminish  the  comfort  of  riding.  It  strikes  me  it  must  have  been  the  evening  of 
this  day  we  reached  a  remarkably  pretty  cantonment,  not  far,  in  my  opinion, 
from  Youngdoung.  The  situation  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  well-wooded  range 
of  hills,  abounding  with  tamarind  trees  of  the  finest  description,  which  threw 
their  welcome  shelter  over  the  different  buildings  and  huts,  affording  at  the 
same  time  a  most  picturesque  appearance.  Considerable  time  elapsed  previous 
to  our  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  Commandant.  During  the  delay  our 
annoyances  were  excessive,  arising  from  the  impertinence  and  mockery  of  the 
mob  :  indeed,  this  was  the  case  at  every  halting-place,  but  in  general  our  griev- 
ances arose  from  curiosity,  rather  than  a  disposition  to  insult.  Every  one  wish- 
ed to  examine  the  palms  of  our  hands ;  tracing  and  comparing  the  creases  with 
their  own,  either  thinking  them  to  be  different,  or  }>erhaps  amusing  themselves 
with  their  favourite  art  of  palmistry.  My  old  hair-brush  promoted  much  mer- 
riment, and  oftentimes  when  overcome  with  the  toils  of  the  day,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  amusement  of  a  host  of  spectators.  On 
this  occasion  it  required  no  inconsiderable  alertness  to  retain  my  boat-cloak, 
and  my  small  stock  of  clothes.  Many  a  wishful  eye  glanced  at  the  clasp  of  my 
cloak ;  some  tried  to  steal  a  button  under  the  impression  that  it  concealed  a 
piece  of  gold  or  silver.  At  length  came  a  relief  from  their  importunities  by  our 
admittance  into  the  interior  of  a  slight  stockade.  We  met  with  a  good  recep- 
tion from  the  Rajah,  who  ordered  us  some  arrack  and  a  supper  of  fowl  and 
pumpkin  broth.  An  account  of  the  baggage  was  rendered  by  the  officers  in 
command  of  our  escort. 

2d.  Dec. — In  the  morning,  the  rural  and  military  appearance  of  the  canton- 
ment appeared  really  interesting  and  imposing.  The  most  conspicuous  object 
was  the  Chieftain's  Bungalow,  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  neatly  thatched  with 
a  kind  of  Cadjan.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  spacious  verandah,  the  roof  com- 
posed of  broad  leaves  :  under  this  we  had  passed  the  night.  The  shadowing 
branches  of  the  tamarind  trees,  under  which  peeped,  in  different  directions,  the 
soldiers'  huts,  with  their  bright-polished  weapons  regularly  piled  in  front,  not 
forgetting  the  gay  plumes  attached  to  the  lances ;  the  neatness  and  cleanliness 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  contiguous  offices,  together  with  the  striking 
characteristic  forms  of  every  being  around  us,  all  combined  to  give  a  novel  and 
peculiar  effect  to  the  scene,  partaking  of  a  romantic  and  martial  nature.  The 
utmost  propriety  reigned  in  each  department ;  not  the  slightest  communication 
being  permitted  with  the  Rajah,  unaccompanied  by  the  most  profound  respect, 
I  may  almost  term  it  adoration.    His  officers,  when  in  attendance,  were  never 
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allowed  to  be  in  any  other  position  than  on  their  knees,  with  their  hands  joined 

in  front,  in  a  supplicating  attitude.  AH  his  orders  were  written  by  clerks,  who 
were  always  in  readiness  whenever  he  was  pleased  to  dictate.  Indeed,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  rigid  exactness  of  the  Burmahs  in  detail  and  theory.  The  fail- 
ure of  their  grandest  schemes  and  operations  is  therefore  the  more  surprising. 
The  fact  is,  their  economy  consists  in  bestowing  particular  attention  w  disco- 
vering the  habitations  of  the  families  of  their  soldiers,  while  their  qualifications 
are  totally  disregarded.  Then,  in  the  event  of  desertion,  the  resentment  of  the 
King  is  held  out  as  a  threat  to  their  wives  and  children.  Nothing  hut  coercion 
and  arbitrary  discipline  is  ever  exercised,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  any  instillauoo 
of  patriotic  ideas,  or  encouragements  to  gallantry. 

Poneys  were  tbis  day  provided  for  our  use,  with  comfortable  cloth  saddles 
stuffed  with  wool ;  the  stirrups,  however,  were  too  short  and  small,  and  parti- 
cularly inconvenient  for  the  rugged  and  steep  ascent  and  descent  of  the  hills 
over  which  we  journeyed  this  and  the  following  day.  No  incident  worthy  of 
record  occurred;  sometimes  we  rode  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  through  thick 
bamboo  jungles,  with  scarcely  the  track  of  a  road  observable.  The  few  village* 
that  lay  in  our  route  appeared  paltry  and  insignificant,  nevertheless,  abundantly 
supplied  with  cattle  ana  poultry. 

Unlike  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry  of  India,  the  Burmahs  construct  theirs 
of  slender  materials,  and  invariably  raised  several  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
simple  bamboo,  lavished  so  bountifully  on  their  country  by  Providence,  and  a 
huge  knife,  (called  Dah,)  comprise  their  materials  and  implements.  This  valu- 
able production  is  substantial  enough  to  afford  support  to  the  whole  edifice, 
and  with  the  Dah,  the  toughest  as  also  the  finest  ties  can  be  slipped  from  it 
The  walls,  partitions,  and  flooring  are  formed  of  plaited  bamboo.  The  re- 
maining part,  namely  the  roof,  is  first  formed  by  a  bamboo  frame-wook,  which 
is  covered  with  a  broad  grass.  This  is  previously  prepared  by  being  woven  on 
sticks,  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  affords  sufficient  shelter  throughout  a  mon- 
soon. Such  is  the  facility  of  erecting  a  comfortable  abode,  that  a~native  of  im- 
portance when  travelling,  sends  forward  his  directions  for  places  of  rest  to  be 
raised  wherever  he  intends  to  sojourn,  however  temporary  his  stay  may  he;  and 
this  fashion  is  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  it  being  agreeable 
and  consistent  with  their  ideas  of  gentility.  In  their  hamlets  the  Burmahs  are 
far  from  being  cleanly.  The  houses  in  general  are  constructed  without  any  re- 
gard to  comfort  or  order,  and  the  space  in  their  vicinity,  especially  in  the  wet 
weather,  presents  one  complete  slough.  Poneys,  oxen,  pi?s,  and  poultry,  all 
ramble  in  uninterrupted  liberty.  The  place  usually  assigned  to  them  is  under 
the  house,  which  thereby  becomes  a  sink  of  filth,  increased  bv  the  refuse  of  the 
house  conveniently  dispatched  through  the  bamboo  floor.  6n  the  platform,  or 
first  landing-place,  it  is  frequently  customary  to  feed  the  cattle  Here  also  the 
domestics  and  inferior  tenants  of  the  house  sleep.  This  domesticated  medley 
may  iu  some  decree  account  for  the  remarkable  tamencss  of  the  Burman  poneys. 
The  mansions  of  the  higher  orders,  and  the  edifices  appropriated  to  the  priests, 
were  constructed  of  solid  timber,  and  beautified  very  often  with  highly  orna- 
mental and  curious  workmanship.  The  food  of  the  villagers  consisted  simply  in 
rice,  pumpkins,  chillies,  and  various  other  vegetables ;  it  filled  me  with  won- 
der how  the  soldiers  who  attended  us,  endured  so  much  toil  on  sustenance  ap- 
parently most  unnourishing.  The  principals  of  our  party  behaved  uniformly 
kind  and  attentive,  as  far  as  they  dared ;  every  day  we  partook  of  two  excelleut 
meals  of  fowl  soup  and  rice,  and  whenever  procurable,  a  copious  draught  of  a 
weak  spirit  distilled  or  fermented  from  rice.  The  contributors  of  these  sup- 
plies, I  suspect,  received  but  a  sorry  recompense  from  the  officers  of  the  King* 
party.  It  frequently  required  some  compulsive  measures  before  the  necessary 
provisions  could  be  obtained.  1  remember,  on  one  occasion,  the  head  man  of 
the  village,  in  appearance  a  second  Falstaff,  upon  showing  rather  a  refractory 
spirit,  was  ordered  a  "  Townning,"  and  his  operators  by  no  means  spared  him. 
Our  hardship*  at  this  period,  such  as  exposure  all  day,  and  the  same  at  night. 
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were  nothing  more  than  What  the  Burrnahs  naturally  underwent;  travelling 
often  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day,  rendered  sleep  so  welcome,  we  cared  little  for 
the  inconvenience,  or  rather  utter  deficiency  of  its  artificial  auxiliaries.  The 
same  friends,  particular  in  seeing  us  fed,  denied  us  the  comfort  of  washing,  and 
still  deemed  it  indispensable  to  secure  the  links  of  our  chains  at  the  end  of  each 
day's  march. 

4th  Dec. — About  an  hour  after  noon  we  reached  a  town  containing  a  number 
of  pagodas  and  Pownghee  houses ;  its  name  I  think  must  be  Sulane-rayo,  hay- 
ing learned  at  the  capital  it  was  the  position  taken  by  Mane-ta-ghce,  a  brother 
of  the  Queen,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  the  progress  of  our  army  from  Ar- 
racan.    We  soon  perceived  preparations  making  for  our  introduction  to  some 
person  of  more  than  ordinary  consequence,  on  coming  to  a  newly  erected  stock- 
ade, in  front  of  which  were  planted  a  considerable  number  of  Gingals.    After  a 
due  arrangement  of  the  procession,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  a  long  line 
of  soldiers  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  about  three  feet  from  one  another,  met 
our  view.   They  were  squatting  like  tailors,  holding  their  firelocks  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  the  stocks  resting  on  the  ground;  so  much  ceremony  inspired 
some  unpleasant  seusations.  Making  a  turn  to  the  right,  we  entered  a  second  in- 
closure,  and  found  Prince  Manc-za-ghee  surrounded  with  all  the  emblems  of 
barbaric  splendour.    Ilis  bungalow  resembled  the  one  I  before  described,  but 
possessed  superior  rural  elegance.    Amongst  other  things,  a  handsome  scarlet 
sofa  ostentatiously  displayed  itself  in  front,  while  in  the  back  ground  appeared 
the  Chieftain  on  his  chair  of  state,  surmounted  with  a  huge  bunch  of  peacock's 
feathers,  an  emblem  denoting  his  connexion  with  royal  blood.    In  front,  the 
guards  formed  a  half-circle,  and  bands  of  music,  and  dancing  girls  richly  clad, 
filled  up  the  centre.    Fine  feathered  tamarind  trees  likewise  contributed  to  en- 
hance this  picturesque,  but  not,  to  me,  diverting  scene.   After  complying  with 
the  requisite  obeisance,  Mane-za-ghee  waved  his  hand,  and  we  were  imme- 
diately withdrawn.    It  required  very  little  stretch  of  the  fancy  to  perceive  the 
indifference  with  which  he  pretended  to  observe  us,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  everv-day  routine  of  amusements.    In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  our  ears  were 
saluted  by  a  volley  of  gingals.    For  the  remainder  of  the  evening  we  were  ex- 
posed and  exhibited,  and  afterwards  tolerably  lodged  in  a  shed,  and  treated 
with  a  most  excellent  supper  of  fowl  and  pork  currie,  served  up  in  handsome 
utensils:  our  chains  remained  unlinked,  but  in  lieu,  a  strong  guard  was  posted. 

Towards  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  we  reached  Sane-byoo-gyone,  a  town  of 
vast  extent,  encompassed  by  a  stockade  similar  to  the  one  at  Rangoon.  The 
side  (the  southern  or  south-western)  that  first  struck  our  observation,  I  should 
deem  inaccessible,  owing  to  an  extensive  morass,  at  least  6  or  700  yards  broad, 
running  along  its  front.  I  observed  no  particular  natural  defence  round  either 
of  the  other  sides.  Plantations  and  religious  buildings  ran  close  up  to  the 
walls.  At  Ava  I  learnt  that  the  Prince  of  Surrawuddy  took  up  his  residence  at 
this  place,  which  contained  a  number  of  new  and  handsome  pagodas.  Imme- 
diately on  our  entrance,  an  immense  portion  of  the  inhabitants  as  usual  assem- 
bled ;  some  of  whom  were  evidently  desirous  of  being  extremely  offensive,  if 
not  violent.  The  police  (men  with  canes  about  four  yards  in  length,)  had  no 
little  difficulty  in  restraining  the  symptoms  of  a  turbulent  and  vindictive  spirit. 

We  had  flattered  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  gaining  here  an  intimation  of 
our  probable  fate.  In  this  we  experienced  disappointment,  and  when  taken  to 
the  Lotoo,  the  place  of  public  business,  a  few  questions  relative  to  our  baggage 
were  merely  asked.  The  interpreter,  a  Mussulman,  although  finely  clothed  in 
crimson  velvet,  apparently  dreaded  any  communication  beyond  his  office,  from 
the  suspicious  nature  of  the  Burma'is'.  I  only  gleaned  that  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, or  detained  in  the  country,  about  seven  years  ago,  and  has  never  since 
been  permitted  to  leave  it. 

After  having  suffered,  most  provokingly,  from  an  insulting  mob,  all  of  a  sud- 
den we  found  ourselves  lodged  in  a  dungeon.  This  reverse  of  treatmen  lex- 
cited  all  our  old  fears  :  we  little  expected  to  be  cast  amongst  the  criminals, 
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some  of  whom  were  burthened  with  five  pair  of  chains,  and  others  coufiued  in 
the  stocks.  I  anticipated  nothing  less  than  a  formal  sacrifice,  especially  on 
being  called  out  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  additional  incumbrance  fastened 
on  my  legs ;  the  iron  ring  round  my  neck  was  now  removed.  The  rough  per- 
formance of  these  operations  did  uot  at  all  tend  to  diminish  the  unpleasant  sen- 
sations my  position  gave  birth  to. 

Our  dreadful  suspense  was,  however,  in  some  degree  softened  by  the  arrival 
of  a  pretty  good  supper,  together  by  a  visit  from  our  friends  of  the  escort. 
They  affirmed  that  no  intention  existed  of  doing  us  harm,  and  our  unbecoming 
lodging  was  a  matter  of  convenience  and  security.  They  likewise  earnestly  re- 
peated their  consolations  as  to  a  favourable  reception  at  the  capital.  Thus  were 
our  hopes  and  spirits  buoyed  up,  notwithstanding  the  humiliating  predicament 
of  the  present. 

11th  Dec. — At  least  an  hour  before  dawn,  we  emerged  out  of  our  dismal  bil- 
let, to  be  put  into  a  bullock-cart ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  it  must  hare 
been  past  eleven  o'clock,  after  a  tedious  ride,  ere  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
lrrawuddy,  at  Zee-byo-gwane,  a  place  composed,  by  appearances,  of  temporary 
tenements.  The  distance  we  travelled  this  morning  I  calculated  to  be  nearly 
fourteen  miles  ;  and  on  the  route  lay  several  extensive  towns  thickly  populated. 
Indeed  it  was  the  most  active  port  of  the  country  I  had  ever  seen,  either  before 
or  since  my  capture.  The  roads,  save  an  open  plain,  three  or  four  miles  in 
breadth,  towards  the  river,  seemed  alive  with  the  busy  passing  objects.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  this  direction  the  Arracan  road  debouches  on  the  lrrawuddy. 

The  sight  of  the  river  promised  an  amelioration  of  the  fatigues  consequent 
on  our  wearisome  journey  ;  at  the  lowest  estimation,  our  progress  could  not 
be  rated  at  less  than  two  hundred  miles,  which  we  had  accomplished  within 
eleven  days.  The  poneys  occasionally  were  poor,  sore-backed,  miserable 
creatures.  From  my  observations  altogether  of  the  country  I  had  lieheld,  more 
especially  during  the  first  five  or  six  days,  1  conclude  it  to  be  impervious  to  a 
large  body  of  Europeans  from  want  of  encamping  ground  and  a  supply  of 
water.  8ever.il  days  we  made  incredibly  long  marches  through  nothing  but  a 
continued  bamboo  jungle ;  and  a  complimeut  is  certainly  due  to  our  guards  on 
foot  for  their  persevering  labours.  The  people  who  conveyed  our  trunks,  were 
sometimes  changed  twice  or  thrice  before  night-time.  The  last  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  abounded  with  highly  cultivated  lands,  and  the  roads  were  superexcellent. 

Nothing  but  a  bunch  of  plantains  and  a  basket  of  dirty  rice  were  given  us 
for  breakfast ;  it  was  also  unpleasant  to  observe  the  appointment  of  a  new  es- 
cort. We  expressed  our  discontent  to  the  best  of  our  power,  and  condescended 
to  eat  tiic  plantains.  The  keenness  of  our  appetites,  however,  in  a  little  time 
rendered  the  rice  both  palatable  and  acceptable.  Presently  after  this  galloped 
up  three  people  of  distinction  mounted  upon  beautiful  poneys,  richly  but  most 
clumsily  caparisoned  ;  in  short,  the  decorations,  consisting  of  green  cords  and 
tassels,  added  to  immense  appendages  to  the  saddle,  called  Kadown,  intended, 
I  conceive,  for  ornament,  ana  the  comfort  or  protection  of  the  kness,  nearly 
obscured  the  shape  of  the  animals.  The  Kadowns  are  made  of  buffalo's  hide, 
and  generally  are  gilded  ;  they  compose  (or  act  as)  in  reality,  the  flaps  of  the 
saddles.  To  the  Chief  I  complained  of  the  coarseness  of  my  fare,  explaining 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  how  liberally  we  had  hitherto  been  treated  in  that  re- 
spect, and  concluded  my  appeal  by  telling  him  Dr.  Sandford  and  I  were  Ra- 
jahs. At  the  termination  of  the  bustle  of  arranging  the  boats  and  fixing  the 
bagcicre,  this  new  Grandee  took  us  into  an  adjoining  house,  where  we  partici- 
pated in  the  luxuries  that  had  been  prepared  for  his  own  dinner,  such  as  fried 
fish,  curries,  prawns,  &c 

Our  embarkation  took  place  about  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  not,  as  I  an- 
ticipated, in  some  of  the  country  boat?,  having  a  covering  at  one  end,  but  in  a 
second  description  of  war  boats.  We  occupied  three  ;  each  had  its  stand  of 
arms,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  paddlers.  Dr.  Sand  ford  and  1  were  lodged 
in  the  centre  of  the  commandant's,  who  had  a  slight  cabin  made  astern  for  hi? 
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accommodation.  This  person  to  our  satisfaction  proved  to  be  our  late  enter* 
tainer. 

The  new  mode  of  conveyance,  if  not  attended  with  a  diminution  of  misery, 
had  certainly  the  advantage  of  novelty ;  for  this  exhibition  of  the  Burmah  navy 
afforded  a  lively  and  diverting  scene.  The  paddlers  accompanied  their  regular 
and  rapid  motions  with  corresponding  songs  and  cries,  far  from  being  unhar- 
mouious ;  while  the  boatswains  at  the  bow  displayed  uncommou  agility  in 
keeping  time  and  making  every  one  alive  to  his  duty.  Notwithstanding  melan- 
choly thoughts,  I  confess  I  enjoyed  the  fun  of  racing  and  other  sportive  occur- 
rences. At  sunset  we  moored  along  the  banks  ;  no  village  being  adjacent,  we 
remained  unsheltered  for  the  whole  night.  A  heavy  rain,  with  a  cold  piercing 
wind  came  on,  and  did  not  abate  till  morning  :  sleep  was  out  of  the  question, 
although  we  needed  it ;  indeed,  our  companions  kept  us  in  continual  motion 
about  a  mat,  which  could  screen  a  couple  of  us  from  the  wind,  as  to  the  right 
of  which  we  respectively  disputed. 

12th  Dec. — We  experienced,  naturally,  the  wretchedly  uncomfortable  conse- 
quences of  a  pitiless  night ;  neither  had  we  an  opportunity  of  drying  our  wet 
garments  till  our  reaching  some  town  or  other  about  noon.  I  am  inclined  to 
imagine  the  Burmahs  are  not  so  hardy  as  they  appear  to  be,  on  account  of. three 
sturdy  domestics  of  the  Rajah's  being  quite  knocked  up  from  the  night's  suffer- 
ing ;  they  evinced  their  weakness  in  the  morning  by  vomiting,  together  with 
fits  of  the  ague :  one  in  particular  we  left  on  shore,  perfectly  incapacitated 
from  proceeding. 

From  the  12th  to  the  16th,  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  incidents  having 
transpired  worthy  of  remark.  During  that  interval  we  continued  paddling  or 
tracking  along  the  banks  our  way  onward.  The  Rajah,  a  person  of  mild  and 
affable  deportment,  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  always 
behaved  liberally.  He  frequently  attended  our  meals,  entertaining  not  a  high 
idea  of  the  hospitality  or  honesty  of  his  servants,  which  he  had  reasonable 
grounds  to  suspect.  Each  night  we  slept  on  board,  and  missing  the  accustom- 
ed fires  on  shore,  we  found  it  so  miserably  cold,  that  the  morn  was  welcomed 
with  delight  to  prosecute  the  voyage. 

17th  Dec. — This  day  we  understood  would  bring  us  to  the  haven,  where  we 
hoped  to  meet  with  some  relaxation  to  our  suspense,  or  at  least  will)  people  in 
some  degree  civilized.  Moving  tediously  under  the  lee  of  steep  banks,  we 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  perceived  a  high  brick  wall,  about  seventy  or  eighty 
yards  from  the  edge  of  the  river ;  presently  we  observed  a  vast  concourse  of 
the  natives  assembled  to  witness  our  approach.  The  highest  glee  and  merri- 
ment seemed  to  pervade  all  classes,  especially  the  boat  people,  who  appeared 
proud  of  the  honour  of  conveying  two  white  men  to  their  King.  They  renew- 
ed, with  double  zeal,  their  skill,  activity,  and  talents,  in  racing  and  singing, 
while  two  in  our  own  boat,  more  facetious  than  the  rest,  stood  up  and  exhibited 
a  variety  of  gestures  and  grimaces,  each  striving  to  outdo  the  other  in  comically 
representing  the  most  horrible  contortions  of  their  countenances,  or  antic  mo- 
tions with  their  arms  and  legs. 

Such  was  our  reception  under  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  his  Golden-footed 
Majesty,  under  little  or  no  alarm,  owing  to  good  humour  being  the  predomi- 
nant sentiment  existing,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  insult.  Poor  Sand- 
ford,  decked  in  his  flannel  dressing-gown,  and  I  in  my  boat  cloak,  which  in 
spite  of  the  sun's  heat  they  insisted  I  should  wear,  sat  posted  in  our  chairs,  mu- 
tually wondering  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  original  introduction.  In 
this  ludicrous  style  we  passed,  I  may  safely  say,  a  length  of  wall  not  less  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  before  we  pulled  up. 


We  conclude  the  first  portion  of  this  interesting  journal,  with  the  translation 
of  a  Burraan  prayer. 

"  O  Lord !  filled  with  glory  and  power  unspeakable,  who  art  infinitely  more 
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excellent  than  all  creatures,  whose  words  are  by  far  more 
words  of  all  other  beings  ;  who  art  wise,  far  beyond  the  wisdom  of 
whom  men  nor  angels*  cannot  equal ;  who  art  not  subject  to  misery,  nor  trou- 
ble of  mind,  and  to  whom  all  secrets  are  laid  open ;  who  canst  confer  happi- 
ness on  all  beings,  and  knowledge  on  the  ignorant,  therefore  art  thou  called  the 
Lord.  What  is  now  raid  is  bnt  a  little;  the  whole  life  would  not  suffice  to 
speak  it  all.  Thee,  therefore,  do  I  worship.  The  laws  uttered  by  thee  are 
eighty  and  four  thousand  ;  these  also  do  1  worship  :  and  I  worship  the  people 
who  abide  by  these  commandments.  Therefore  on  account  of  worshipping  tbtse 
three,  keep  me  from  the  ninety  and  six  diseases  tliat  assail  the  body;  from  the 
thirty  and  two  accidents  and  misfortune*  that  happen  to  roan,  and  from  lite 
twenty  and  five  unlucky  circumstances  that  befal  him  ;  from  the  sixteen  sources 
of  trouble,  from  the  ten  crimes  and  their  puuishments,  from  the  eight  calami- 
tous conditions,  and  from  the  five  enemies ;  from  all  these  deliver  me  i  and 
grant  unto  me  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  sons  and  daughters,  relations  and 
friends,  servants  and  slaves,  guards  and  protectors  ;  these  grant  me,  and  grant 
me  also  a  good  reputation.  Fill  me  with  all  these,  and  after  death  let  me  reach 
that  place,  where  I  may  hear  the  law  of  the  Creator :  thus,  old  I  shall  not  be- 
come, nor  sick,  nor  shall  I  die,  but  shall  exist  unto  eternity." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  ALGIERS. 

BY   AS  OFFICER  ENGAGED. 

Tin:  Le under,  fitted  for  the  flag  of  Rear- Admiral  Milne,  was  at 
Spithead,  in  June,  1816,  when  Lord  Exmouth  arrived  with  a  squadron 
from  the  Mediterranean,  where  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  and  his  Lordship,  in  consequence  of  a  massacre  that  took 
place  at  Bona,  on  the  persons  of  foreigners,  then  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag. 

When  the  particulars  were  made  known  to  Government,  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  was  ordered  to  return  to  Algiers,  and  to  demand,  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  instant  reparation  for  the  insult  offered  to 
England.  The  squadron  being  still  on  the  war  establishment,  the  crews 
were  discharged,  and  another  expedition  was  ordered  to  be  equipped 
with  all  possible  dispatch.  The  Leander  instantly  otfered  her  services, 
and  she  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear,  that  they  were  graciously 
accepted,  and  never  was  greater  joy  expressed .  throughout  her  crew, 
than  when  her  Captain  (Chetham)  announced  the  determination  of  the 
Admiralty,  that  sne  wa3  to  complete  to  the  war  complement ;  an  extra 
Lieutenant  (Monk)  was  appointed,  a  rendezvous  for  volunteers  opened 
on  the  Point  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  ten  days  she  was  ready  for  sea, 
with  480  men  on  board. 

Portsmouth,  during  this  time,  looked  like  itself  in  war,  AU  sorts  of 
persons  came  forward  to  enter  ;  ploughmen,  watermen,  and  a  whole 
band  of  itinerant  musicians  ;  some  were  taken,  raw  as  they  seemed  to 
be,  and  others  were  rejected ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  two  or  three 
of  our  volunteers  never  had  been  at  sea  before.  A  seal  now  showed 
itself  from  the  captain  to  the  boy  seldom  witnessed  ;  duty,  however 

•  Or  Nam:  being*  mpsrior  to  Man. 
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incredible  it  may  appear,  actually  became  a  pleasure,  such  was  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  prospect  of  active  service. 

The  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Milne  was  at  length  hoisted,  and  the 
Leander  sailed  for  Plymouth,  where  she  anchored  in  two  days,  and 
joined  part  of  the  squadron  intended  for  the  same  service :  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  bearing  the  flag  of  Lord  Exmouth,  soon  appeared,  and  on 
the  29th  of  July,  the  expedition  sailed  from  England  with  a  fine 
easterly  breeze.  Now  began  the  preparations  for  action  ;  the  people 
were  exercised  at  the  guns  twice  a  day  (Sunday  excepted),  blank 
cartridges  were  occasionally  fired,  and  the  Marines  practised  with  ball 
at  a  mark.  Tubs  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  decks  to  hold 
an  additional  quantity  of  shot,  double  breechings  fitted  to  the  car- 
ronades,  and  spare  breechings  hung  up  over  each  long  gun  ;  midship- 
men were  stationed  at  the  hatchways  to  preserve  regularity  in  the 
supply  of  powder ;  preventer  braces  and  toggles  fitted  to  the  lower 
yards,  which  were  slung  in  chains;  tncklines  were  fitted  to  the  top- 
sails to  haul  them  snugly  i>p,  and  casks  were  lashed  along  the  decks 
with  water  to  refresh  the  men. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  eleven  days,  when  it  was 
joined  by  a  Dutch  squadron  of  five  frigates  and  a  corvette,  under  the 
command  of  Vice- Admiral  Von  Capellan ;  five  gun-boats  were  fitted 
oat  and  manned  by  the  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  transports  were 
hired  to  attend  with  ammunition,  &c.  All  lumber  and  bulkheads, 
were  landed  at  the  dock-yard ;  the  ships  were  completed  with  water, 
and  in  all  points  ready  for  sea  by  the  13th  of  August.  The  Rear-Ad- 
miral shifted  his  flag  into  the  Impregnable,  and  on  the  14th  the  com- 
bined expedition  sailed  for  Algiers.  The  Leander  was  ordered  to  take 
a  transport  in  tow,  and  keep  on  the  Admiral's  weather-beam,  and  the 
Dutchmen  kept  to  windward  of  all.  We  were  met  by  an  easterly 
wind  two  days  after  leaving  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  third  day  we  were 
joined  by  the  Prometheus,  from  Algiers,  whither  she  had  been  dis- 
patched to  bring  away  the  British  Consul ;  the  Dey,  however,  was  ap- 
prised of  the  expedition  and  detained  him,  as  well  as  two  boats' 
crews  of  the  Prometheus,  but  the  Consul's  wife  and  daughter  es- 
caped, and  got  safely  on  board. 

The  foul  wind  prevented  the  squadron  making  much  way,  but  the 
time  was  employed  to  advantage  in  constant  exercise  at  the  guns,  and 
the  men  were  brought  as  near  to  perfection  as  they  could  be ;  in  han- 
dling them  each  man  knew  his  own  duty,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  gun,  fireman,  boarder,  powder-man,  rammer,  &c.  Each 
took  his  turn  to  the  several  duties,  and  continued  changing  up  to  the 
27th.  A  chain-cable  was  brought  through  the  starboard-cabin-window, 
on  the  main-deck,  and  bent  to  the  bower-anchor  forward,  ready  to 
bring  the  ship  up  by  the  stern,  and  a  hempen-cable  in  the  same  way 
on  the  other  side  ;  the  flving  jib-booms  were  rigged  in,  to  allow  the  ships 
to  anchor  near  each  other  round  the  mole  ;  in  short,  every  precaution 
which  the  most  seaman-like  views  could  think  of  were  taken  to  insure 
success:  lastly,  were  the  preparations  of  the  surgeon,  who  had  been 
long  employed  making  conveniences  for  those  who  were  doomed  to  re- 
quire his  assistance.  Fearful  as  it  was  to  see  the  lengths  of  bandages 
which  he  and  his  assistants  were  getting  ready  for  wounded  limbs,  we 
could  not  but  feel  a  satisfaction  in  the  confidence  which  all  justly 
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placed  in  his  skill  and  attention ;  for  no  man  could,  nor  did  with  more 
success,  exert  himself,  when  the  day  of  need  arrived. 

On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  August,  the  expedition  had  a  fine  breeie, 
Tand  mode  great  progress  with  a  flowing  sheet ;  divine  Service  was  per- 
formed, and  on  that  occasion,  when  offering  up  prayers  to  the  Al- 
mighty, by  many  for  the  last  time,  at  public  worship,  feelings  of  the 
most  satisfactory  nature  originated,  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  felt  them  ;  they  gave  a  cool  confidence  when  going  into  ac- 
tion, which  the  stranger  to  religious  sentiments  can  never  possess. 

The  coast  of  Africa  was  seen  on  Monday,  and  as  the  daydawned  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th,  Algiers  appeared  about  ten  miles  off.  The  morning 
was  beautifully  fine,  with  a  haze  which  foretold  the  coming  heat:  as 
the  morning  advanced,  the  breeze  failed  us,  bnt  at  nine  o'clock  we  bad 
neared  the  town  to  within  about  five  miles  ;  the  long  line  of  batteries 
were  distinctly  seen,  with  the  red  Hag  flying  in  all  directions,  end  the 
masts  of  the  shipping  showed  above  the  walls  of  the  mole.  The  Severn, 
with  a  flag  of  truce  flying,  was  detached  with  the  terms  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  this  was  a  most  anxious  period,  for  we  were  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Dey,  whether  the  offered  terms  were  such  as 
he  could  consistently  accept,  or  that  left  him  no  alternative  bat  resist- 
ance. During  this  state  of  suspense,  our  people  were  as  usual  exer- 
cised at  the  guns,  the  boats  hoisted  out,  and  prepared  for  service  by 
signal,  and  at  noon  we  were  ready  for  action. 

The  ship's  company  were  piped  to  dinner,  and  at  one  o'clock  the 
captain  and  officers  sat  down  to  theirs  in  the  gun-room,  the  principal 
dish  of  which  was  a  substantial  sea  pie ;  wine  was  pledged  in  a  bumper 
to  a  successful  attack,  and  a  general  expression  of  hope  for  an  unsucew- 
ful  negotiation.  At  this  time,  the  officer  of  the  watch  reported  to  the 
Captain,  that  the  Admiral  had  made  the  general  telegraph  "  Are  you 
ready?"  Chetham  immediately  directed  that  our  answer  "ready" 
should  be  shown,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  like  signal  was  Hying  at 
the  mast-heads  of  the  entire  squadron.  The  mess  now  broke  up,  each 
individual  of  it  quietly  making  arrangements  with  the  other  in  the 
event  of  accident,  and  we  had  scarcely  reached  the  deck,  when  the 
signal  to  "  bear  up"  was  out,  the  Commander-in-chief  leading  the  way, 
with  a  fine  steady  breeze  blowing  on  the  land.  We  ran  in  on  the 
Admiral's  larboard-beam,  keeping  within  two  cables'  length  of  him, 
•  the  long  guns  were  loaded  with  round  and  grape,  the  carronades  with 
grape  only  ;  our  sail  was  reduced  to  the  topsails,  and  top-gal  laut  sails, 
the  mainsail  furled,  and  the  boats  dropped:  astern  in  tow.  The  ships 
were  now  steering  to  their  appointed  stations,  and  the  gun-boats  show- 
ing their  eagerness,  by  a  crowd  of  sail,  to  get  alongside  the  batteries. 
As  we  drew  towards  the  shore,  the  Algerines  were  observed  loading 
their  guns,  and  a  vast  number  of  spectators  were  assembled  on  the 
beach,  idly  gazing  at  the  approach  of  the  squadron,  seemingly  qaite 
unconscious  of  what  was  about  to  happen.  Far  different  were  ap- 
pearances at  the  mouth  of  the  mole  as  it  opened ;  the  row-boats,  fully 
manned,  were  lying  on  their  oars,  quite  prejrared  for  the  attack,  and 
we  fully  expected  they  would  attempt  to  board  should  an  opportunity 
offer ;  each  boat  had  a  flag  hanging  over  the  stern.  A  frigate  uras 
moored  across  the  mouth  of  the  mole,  and  a  small  brig  was  at  anchor 
outside  of  her. 
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*  At  fifteen  minutes  before  three  p.m.  the  Queen  Charlotte  came  to 
on  anchor  by  the  stern,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  yards  from  the  beach, 
and,  as  was  ascertained  by  measurement,  ninety  yards  from  the  muz- 
zles of  the  guns  of  the  mole  batteries,  unmolested,  and  with  all  the 
quietude  of  a  friendly  harbour;  her  flag  flew  at  the  main>  and  the 
colours  at  the  peak  ;  her  starboard  broadside  flanked  the  whole  range 
of  batteries  from  the  mole  head  to  the  lighthouse ;  her  topsail  yards 
(a*  were  those  of  the  squadron,)  remained  aloft,  to  be  more  secure  from 
fire,  and  the  sails  brought  snugly  to  the  yards  by  headlines  previously 
fitted ;  the  top-gallant  sails  and  small  sails  only  were  furled,  so  that 
we  had  no  man  unnecessarily  exposed  aloft. 

The  Leander,  following  the  motions  of  the  Admiral,  was  brought  up 
with  two  anchors  by  the  stern,  let  go  on  his  larboard  beam,  veered  away, 
until  she  obtained  a  position  nearly  a-head  of  him,  then  let  go  an 
anchor  under  foot,  open  by  this  to  a  battery  on  the  starboard  side  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mole,  and  to  the  Fish-market  battery  on  the  larboard  side. 
At  this  moment  Lord  Exmouth  was  seen  waving  his  hat  on  the  poop 
to  the  idlers  on  the  beach  to  get  out  of  the  way,  then  a  loud  cheer  was 
heard,  and  the  whole  of  the  Queen  Charlotte's  tremendous  broadside  was 
thrown  into  the  batteries  abreast  of  her;  this  measure  was  promptly  taken, 
as  the  smoke  of  a  gun  was  observed  to  issue  from  some  part  of  the  enemy's 
works,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  British  guns  was  heard  almost  in  the 
same  instant  with  that  to  which  the  smoke  belonged.  The  cheers  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  were  loudly  echoed  by  those  of  the  Leander,  and  the 
contents  of  her  starboard  broadside  as  quickly  followed,  carrying  de- 
struction into  the  groups  of  row-boats ;  as  the  smoke  opened,  the  frag- 
ments of  boats  were  seen  floating,  their  crews  swimming  and  scram- 
bling, as  many  as  escaped  the  shot,  to  the  shore ;  another  broadside  anni- 
hilated them.  The  enemy  was  not  slack  in  returning  this  warm  salute, 
for  almost  before  the  snot  escaped  from  our  guns,  a  man  standing  on 
the  forecastle  bits,  hauling  on  the  topsail  buntlines,  received  a  musket 
bullet  in  his  left  arm,  which  broke  the  bone,  and  commenced  the  la- 
bours in  the  cockpit.  The  action  became  general  as  soon  as  the  ships 
had  occupied  their  positions,  and  we  were  engaged  with  the  batteries 
on  either  tide ;  so  close  were  we,  that  the  enemy  were  distinctly  seen 
loading  their  guns  above  us.  After  a  few  broadsides,  we  brought  our 
starboard  broadside  to  bear  on  the  Fish-market,  and  our  larboard  side 
then  looked  to  seaward.  The  rocket-boats  were  now  throwing  rockets 
over  onr  ships  into  the  mole,  the  effects  of  which,  were  occasionally 
seen  on  the  shipping  on  our  larboard  bow.  The  Dutch  flag  was  to  be 
seen  flying  at  the  fore  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,  who,  with  his  squadron, 
were  engaging  the  batteries  to  the  eastward  of  the  mole.  The  fresh 
breeze  wliich  brought  us  in  was  gradually  driven  away  by  the  cannon- 
ade, and  the  smoke  of  our  guns  so  bung  about  us,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  wait  until  it  cleared ;  for  the  men  took  deliberate  and  certain 
aims,  training  their  guns  until  they  were  fully  satisfied  of  their  pre- 
cision. But  our  enemies  gave  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
idle ;  so  great  was  the  havoc  which  they  made  amongst  us,  that  the 
surgeon  in  his  report  stated,  that  sixty-five  men  were  brought  to  him 
wounded  after  the  first  and  second  broadsides.  Poor  Baxter,  the  sub- 
altern of  Marines,  who  had  been  presiding  at  the  mess-table  just  half 
an  hour  before  in  all  the  vigour  of  health,  was  shot  through  the  head  by 
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musket  bullet,  while  he  was  leaning  on  the  hammock-rails,  looking  to- 
wards the  shore.  The  Captain  of  Marines,  (Wilson,)  in  a  later  stage  of 
the  business,  fell  by  a  double-headed  shot,  which  carried  away  both 
his  legs  :  the  Marines  were  at  the  great  guns,  so  that  their  officers  laid 
but  little  to  do,  and  no  doubt  Baxter  was  picked  off.  A  very  fine  boy, 
Sturt,  a  Midshipman  at  the  gangway  quarters,  came  running  past  se- 
verely wounded  by  a  musket  bullet  likewise,  and  another  31  id.  Han- 
well,  at  the  same  quarters,  fell,  shot  in  the  spine,  in  the  same  way. 

About  four  o'clock,  a  boat,  with  an  officer,  came  with  orders  from 
the  Admiral  to  cease  firing,  as  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Algerine 
frigates  was  about  to  be  made.  Accordingly,  three  boats  pushed 
into  the  mole,  running  the  gauntlet  in  gallant  style;  they  boarded 
the  outermost  frigate,  which  was  found  deserted  by  tier  crew,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  was  in  a  blaze  ;  in  doing  this  the  boats'  crew3  suffered 
severely.  The  smoke  of  our  last  broadside  had  scarcely  left  us,  when 
the  Algerines  renewed  their  fire  of  musketry  upon  our  decks,  for- 
tunately the  men  were  lying  down  by  the  guns,  and  the  officers  alone 
were  marks  for  them,  but  one  Midshipman  was  their  only  victim  at  this 
time.  The  masts  began  to  suffer  in  all  parts,  splinters  were  falling  from 
them,  and  shreds  of  canvass  from  the  sails  came  down  upon  us  in  great 
quantities  :  traces,  bow-lines,  and  other  running  gear,  suffered  equally  ; 
the  shrouds,  fore  and  aft,  got  cut  up  so  quickly,  that  the  rigging  men 
attempted  in  vain  to  knot  them,  and  were  at  last  forced  to  leave  the 
rigging  to  its  fate. 

When  the  boats  returned,  we  recommenced  our  fire  with  renewed 
vigour;  occasionally  a  flag-staff  was  knocked  down,  a  fact  which  was 
always  announced  with  a  cheer,  each  captain  of  a  gun  believing  him- 
self to  be  the  faithful  marksman.  The  Algerine  squadron  now  began,  as 
it  were,  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  outer  frigate  ;  the  rockets  had 
taken  effect,  and  they  all  burned  merrily  together.  A  hot  shot,  alwut 
this  time,  struck  a  powder-box,  on  which  wa3  sitting  the  powder-bov, 
he,  poor  fellow,  was  blown  up,  and  another  near  him  was  dreadfully 
scorched. 

Through  the  intervals  of  smoke,  the  sad  devastation  in  the  enemy's 
works  was  made  visible  ;  the  whole  of  the  mole  head,  near  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  was  a  ruin,  and  the  guns  were  consequently  silenced  ;  but 
we  were  not  so  fortunate  with  the  Fish-market ;  the  guns  there  still 
annoyed  us,  and  ours  seemed  to  make  no  impression.  A  battery  in  the 
upper  angle  of  the  town  was  also  untouched,  and  we  were  so  much  under 
it,  that  the  shot  actually  came  through  our  decks,  without  touching 
the  bulwarks,  and  we  could  not  elevate  our  guns  sufficiently  to  check 
them. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  town,  the  whole  of  the  shipping 
in  the  mole  were  in  flames  ;  their  cables  burned  through,  left  them  at 
the  mercy  of  every  breeze  :  the  outermost  frigate  threatened  the  Queen 
Charlotte  with  a  similar  fate,  but  a  breeze  sent  her  clear  on  towards  the 
Leander ;  a  most  intense  heat  came  from  her,  and  we  expected  every 
moment  to  be  in  contact ;  the  flames  were  burning  with  great  power  at 
the  mast  heads,  and  the  loose  fire  was  flying  about  in  such  a  way  that 
there  seemed  little  chance  of  our  escaping,  but  we  checked  her  progress 
towards  us,  by  firing  into  her,  and  in  the  act  of  hauling  out,  we 
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rejoiced  to  see  a  welcome  sea-breeze  alter  the  direction  of  the  flames 
aloft,  the  same  breeze  soon  reached  her  hull,  and  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion in  a  few  minutes  to  see  her  touch  the  shore  to  which  she  belonged. 

The  guns  were  now  so  much  heated  by  the  incessant  fire  kept  up, 
that  we  were  forced  to  reduce  the  cartridges  nearly  one-half,  as  well  as 
to  wait  their  cooling  before  reloading  ;  the  men,  too,  were  so  reduced  at 
some  guns,  that  they  required  the  assistance  of  the  others  to  work  them; 
the  aftermost  gun  on  the  gangway  had  only  two  men  left  untouched. 
Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  the  tire  of  the  enemy's  guns  had  sen- 
sibly diminished,  and  their  people  were  running  in  crouds  from  the 
demolished  works  to  the  great  gate  of  the  city;  they  were  distinctly 
seen  in  all  their  movements  by  the  light  of  their  burning  navy  and 
arsenal.  The  battery  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  town,  which  was  too 
high  to  fire  upon,  kept  up  a  galling  fire,  and  another  farther  to  the 
eastward  was  still  at  work.  To  bring  our  broadside  to  bear  on  it,  a  haw- 
ser was  run  out  to  the  Severn,  on  our  larboard  bow,  the  ship  was  swung 
to  the  proper  bearing,  and  we  soon  checked  them.  At  45  minutes  past 
nine,  the  squadron  began  to  haul  out,  some  making  sail,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  light  air  off  the  land,  while  others  w  ere  tim  ing  and  warp- 
ing :  the  only  sail  which  we  had  tit  to  set.  was  the  main-topmast  stay- 
sail, and  this  was  of  too  stout  canvass  to  feel  the  breeze;  the  boats  of  our 
own  ship  were  unable  to  move  her,  after  a  kedge-anchor,  which  was  run 
out  to  the  length  of  the  stream-cable,  had  come  home  ;  thus  we  were 
left,  dependant  either  on  a  breeze  or  the  assistance  of  the  squadron.  An 
officer  was  sent  to  tell  the  Admiral  our  situation,  but  the  boat  was  sunk 
from  under  the  crew,  who  were  picked  up  by  another ;  a  second  boat 
was  more  successful,  and  the  Aumiral  ordered  all  the  boats  he  could 
collect  to  our  assistance.  At  this  time  the  Severn,  near  us,  had  caught 
the  breeze,  und  was  moving  steadily  out ;  a  hawser  was  made  fast  to  her 
mizen-chains,  secured  to  its  bare  end,  which  had  just  sufficient  length 
to  reach  the  painter  of  the  headmost  boat,  towing ;  by  this  means  the 
Leander's  head  was  checked  round,  and  we  had  again  the  gratification 
to  see  her  following  the  others  of  the  squadron.    The  small  portion  of 

I  our  sails  were  set  to  assist  our  progress,  but  without  the  help  of  the 

Severn  there  we  should  have  remained  ;  our  mizeu-topmast  fell  iuto  the 
main-top,  shot  through.  When  the  Algerines  saw  us  retiring  they  re- 
turned to  the  guns  which  they  had  previously  abandoned,  and  again 
commenced  a  fire  on  the  boats,  which  made  the  water  literally  in  a 
foam  ;  this  fire  was  returned  by  our  quarter  guns,  but  with  very  little 
effect.  As  we  left  the  land,  the  breeze  increased,  the  Severn  cast  off  her 
tow,  and  our  boats  returned  on  board:  at  25  minutes  past  eleven  we 
fired  our  last  gun,  aud  the  cannonade  was  succeeded  by  a  storm  of 

I  thunder  aud  lightning. 

At  midnight  we  anchored  within  three  miles  of  the  scene  of  action  ; 
the  report  of  a  gun  on  shore  was  still  heard  at  intervals,  but  all  was 
soon  quiet,  except  the  shipping  in  the  mole,  which  continued  to  burn, 
keeping  all  around  brilliantly  illuminated.  We  now  attempted  to 
furl  sails,  but  the  men  were  so  thoroughly  stiffened  by  the  short  period 
of  inaction  since  the  tiring  ceased,  that  they  stuck  almost  powerless  to 
the  yards ;  after  great  exertion,  the  gaskets  were  somehow  passed 
round  the  yards,  and  the  labours  of  the  day  ended ;  grog  was  served 
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out,  and  the  hammocks  piped  down,  but  few  had  the  inclination  to 
hong  them  up. 

Soon  after  daylight  we  mustered  at  quarters,  and  found  that  16  offi- 
cers and  men  were  killed,  and  120  wounded ;  the  three  lower  masts 
badly  wounded,  every  spar  wounded,  except  the  spanker-boom ;  the 
shrouds  cut  in  all  parts,  leaving  the  masts  unsupported,  which  would 
have  fallen  had  there  been  the  least  motion  ;  the  running  gear  entirely 
cut  to  pieces ;  the  boats  all  shot  through  ;  the  bulwarks  riddled  with 
grape  and  musketry ;  9(3  round-shot  in  the  starboard  side,  some  of 
them  between  wind  and  water ;  the  guns  were  all. uninjured  to  any 
extent,  and  remained,  the  only  part  of  the  Leander,  efficient. 

At  nine  o'clock,  Capt.  Mitchell  came  on  board  from  Lord  Exmouth, 
to  thank  Capt.  Chetham  for  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Leander, 
and  for  the  able  support  she  had  given  him  throughout  the  day. 

The  town  had  a  very  different  appearance  ttiis  morning  to  that 
which  it  presented  the  day  before.  Instead  of  clean  white  walls,  de- 
corated with  flags,  and  a  mole  well  filled  with  shipping,  there  was  bat 
the  ruins  of  a  town ;  a  few  houses  in  the  upper  part  remained  un- 
touched, but  lower  down  it  was  one  indistinguishable  mass ;  smoke 
rising  from  the  fragments  of  the  ships  destroyed  was  seen  in  many  di- 
rections, and  the  wrecks  of  boats  and  larger  vessels  were  drifting  about 
unclnimed  by  either  party.. 

The  ship's  company  were  again  at  work,  clearing  decks,  unbending 
sails,  and  making  every  preparation  to  reuew  the  action ;  but  at  noon 
we  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  the  Dey  had  accepted  the  terms 
which  were  offered  him  the  day  before;  at  the  same  time  that  this 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  squadron,  a  general  order  was  issued 
to  offer  up  "  public  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  signal 
victory  obtained  by  the  arms  of  England." 

On  this  day  the  bodies  of  our  departed  shipmates  were  ranged  on 

? [ratings  along  the  upper-deck  for  interment ;  the  Captain  read  the 
uneral  service  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  crew  assembled  round, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  passage,  "  we  commit  their  bodies  to  the 
deep,"  the  remains  of  officers  and  men  were  launched  into  the  ocean, 
within  three  miles  of  the  spot  where  they  met  their  fate.  The  wound- 
ed were  made  as  comfortable  as  a  ship  could  make  them  ;  they  were 
placed  in  cots,  hung  up  on  the  main-deck,  occupying  the  whole  space 
between  the  main-mast  and  cabin  windows,  and  they  received  from 
the  officers  all  the  fresh  stock  which  they  possessed. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  Adm.  Milne  re-hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Lean- 
der, and  sailed  the  following  day  for  England  with  despatches  ;  but  her 
passage  to  Gibraltar  wan  so  tedious,  on  account  of  her  being  under 
jury-topmasts  and  yards,  that  he  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Glasgow,  and 
proceeded  in  her,  leaving  us  to  make  the  best  of  our  way.  At  the  end 
of  September  we  arrived  at  Spithead. 
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The  expedition,  consisting  of  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line,  two  of 
fifty  guns,  three  of  forty-four  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
sloops,  bombs,  and  other  armed  small  craft,  with  an  army  of  thirty -nine 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  men,  including  officers,  assembled 
in  the  Downs  on  the  27th  of  July,  1809.  The  whole  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rear-Adm.  Sir  R.  Strachan  and  Gen.  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  in 
conjunction.  These  Commanders  sailed  iu  the  Venerable  at  daylight, 
on  the  28th  of  July,  and  arrived  in  the  East  Capelle  roads,  off  the 
island  of  Walcheren  on  that  evening ;  but  owing  to  the  boisterous  state 
of  the  weather,  and  contrary  winds,  a  landing  could  not  be  effected  on 
the  Dombuurgh  beach.  The  other  two  divisions  of  the  fleet  followed 
in  succession  from  the  Downs.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was,  to 
capture  or  destroy  the  enemy's  ships,  building  at  Antwerp  and  Flushing, 
or  afloat  in  the  Scheldt ;  also  the  destruction  of  the  arsenals  and  dock- 
yards at  Antwerp,  Ternuese,  and  Flushing ;  to  reduce  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  and  render,  if  possible,  the  Scheldt  no  longer  navigable  for 
ships  of  war  ;  with  directions  to  the  commanders,  should  they  not  be 
able  to  effect  all  these  objects,  that  after  the  reduction  of  Walcheren, 
which  was  to  be  kept  possession  of,  and  a  force  left  for  its  protection, 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  to  be  re-embarked,  and  to  return  to 
England. 

The  island  of  Walcheren  is  thirty-four  miles  in  circumference,  in- 
cluding St.  Jpotsland,  and  is  situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  East 
and  West  Scheldt,  inclosed  by  Cadsand  on  the  South,  South  Beveland 
and  Wolver's  Dyke  on  the  East,  and  North  Beveland  on  the  North- 
east. Our  division  of  the  fleet  sailed  from  the  Downs  at  half- past  ten 
o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  30th,  and  came  to  anchor  the  next  afternoon, 
in  the  East  Capelle  roads  off  Walcheren,  when  we  observed  the  mor- 
tar and  gun- vessels  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  small  town  of  Ter 
Vere,  whilst  a  small  body  of  English  troops  were  lying  behind  the 
sand-hills,  keeping  watch  on  the  road  towards  Middlebourgh,  the 
capital  of  the  island.  Part  of  the  fleet  had  already  entered  the  Ver 
Gat,  and  had  landed  a  large  force,  with  three  divisions  of  sailors  (three 
hundred)  the  day  before,  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
Bree-sand,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  west  of  Fort  de  Haak,  the  fire  of 
which  had  been  previously  silenced  by  the  gun-boats  and  mortars. 
The  peaceable  inhabitants  sent  a  deputation  from  Middlebourgh  to 
our  head-quarters,  the  army  advanced  the  next  day,  the  1st  of 
August,  and  took  possession  of  that  ulace,  drove  the  enemy  into 
Flushing  and  took  from  them  some  field-pieces. 

Gen.  Sir  John  Hope  landed  his  division  in  South  Beveland  the  same 
day  and  took  possession  of  Ter  Goes,  the  capital  of  the  island,  which 
is  thirty-five  miles  long.  The  French  fleet  had  retired  beyond  the 
chain  which  was  drawn  across  the  Scheldt  near  Fort  Lillo.  On  the 
3d  a  few  vessels  were  observed  leaving  Flushing ;  some  boats  were 
sent  in  chase  ;  the  weather  was  fine ;  the  wind  S.S.W.,  and  the  flood- 
tide  nearlv  down,  which  gave  every  hope  of  their  effecting  a  safe 
return.  1* he  Raven  sloop  of  war  went  to  their  protection,  when  the 
enemy's  vessels  again  retreated  into  Flushing.   The  wind  suddenly 
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flew  west  in  a  squall,  first  blowing  hard  and  then  baffling.  The  boats 
got  safe  off,  but  the  fire  continued  on  the  sloop  for  four  hours 
without  intermission,  round  shot  passing  through  her  from  the  Bres- 
kens  batteries,  and  grape  dropping  on  board  from  the  ramparts  of 
Flushing ;  she  suffered  severely  in  the  hull,  masts,  and  rigging,  and 
had  two  guns  dismounted,  the  top-mast  shot  away  above  the  lower 
caps,  the  main-mast,  bowsprit,  and  main-boom,  rendered  unser- 
viceable, and  the  sails  and  rigging  completely  cut  in  pieces,  antl  her 
Commander,  Capt.  Hanchett,  and  eight  men  wounded.  Night  coming 
on,  she  grounded  on  the  Ellboog;  at  day-break  two  brigs  were  sent 
to  her  assistance,  and  at  seven  she  floated. 

The  enemy  were  very  apprehensive  lest  our  army  should  make  an 
attempt  to  pass  the  East  Scheldt,  near  Sandvliet,  opposite  fort  Bats, 
which  they  attacked  on  the  5th  with  twenty-eight  gun-boats,  but  were 
driven  off  by  the  batteries.  Theiweather  continued  so  bad  until  the 
7th,  the  wind  blowing  S.W.  and  S.S.W.,  that  the  sea-blockade  of 
Flushing  could  not  be  accomplished,  and  the  enemy  continued  to  con- 
vey their  wounded  soldiers  to  Cadsand,  and  also  threw  one  thousand 
across  the  Scheldt,  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  to  reinforce  the  town. 
At  half-past  rive  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  enemy  made  a 
sortie  on  the  right  of  the  line  from  Flushing,  but  were  repulsed  and 
pushed  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  While  all  these  things  were 
going  on,  our  regiment  had  been  removed  from  the  line  of  battle  ship 
into  small  craft,  and  anchored  in  the  slough  passage,  between  Walcbe- 
ren  and  South  Beveland.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  ours,  the  light 
brigade,  part  of  Lord  Rosslyn's  division  (two  thousand  and  twenty-two 
men)  were  under  Maj.-Gen.  Stewart,  who  considered,  from  the  nature  of 
the  service  we  were  likely  to  be  employed  in,  and  probably  cut  off  from 
our  baggage  by  dykes  and  rivers,  that  small  black  knapsacks,  with 
brown  straps,  would  prove  of  essential  service  to  the  officers,  for  which 
we  paid  half-a-guinea  each,  previous  to  our  leaving  England.  How- 
ever, subsequently,  as  he  expected  us  to  carry  them  at  brigade  field- 
days,  some  little  discussion  arose  on  that  head. 

A  day's  salt  pork  and  biscuit  being  served  out,  and  all  the  officers 
with  knapsacks  strapped  on  their  backs,  we  began  our  march;  the  day 
was  extremely  sultry,  without  a  breath  of  air  ;  the  road  was  perfectly 
flat  as  well  as  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  which  was  intersected 
with  ditches,  covered  with  a  thick  ooze  or  vegetable  substance,  and 
high  dykes  rising  on  each  side  of  the  way.  The  Paymaster  had  joined 
the  column,  as  the  place  of  the  greatest  security.  As  guns  from  the 
gun-boat3  were  sounding  at  intervals,  in  front  and  rear,  we  persuaded 
him  that  it  was  probable  we  might  become  engaged  without  any  pre- 
vious warning,  by  a  front,  flank,  or  rear  attack,  which  information*, 
added  to  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  put  him  into  such  a  state  of 
perspiration,  that  when  we  halted  a  liquid  stream  of  hot  water 
poured  from  his  forehead,  such  as  1  have  never  before,  nor  since  beheld ; 
added  to  whicb,  his  tailor  had  fitted  his  corpulent  sides  to  a  nicety, 
although  equal  praise  could  not  be  bestowed  on  his  hatter,  who  had 
manufactured  his  cap  so  large,  that  it  fell  over  his  face  bke  an  extin- 
guisher, and  the  worst  of  it  was,  both  his  hands  were  occupied ;  in  his 
right  he  held  his  wig  and  drenched  pocket-handkerchief,  while  h»  left 
was  in  momentary  request  to  disentangle  his  sabre  from  betwixt  Ma 
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legs.  "  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  good-tempered  smile,  "  if  ever  I  knew 
any  thing  like  this !"  and  notwithstanding  his  uncomfortable  plight,  fie 
cracked  his  joke?,  and  proved  himself  a  man  of  more  ready  wit,  and 
possessing  a  greater  fund  of  anecdote  arid  humorous  stories,  than  nny 
one  I  ever  met  with,  and  he  became  a  general  favourite  throughout  the 
regiment :  but  such  a  figure  in  a  light  infantry  jacket !  such  skirts, 
with  pockets  large  enough  to  have  stowed  away  half  the  striplings  of 
the  corps.  When  the  brigade  was  put  in  motion,  he  remained  in  the 
middle  of  the  way,  as  they  passed  him  right  and  left,  and  waited  for 
the  light  waggons  carrying  our  baggage,  then  stowing  himself  com- 
fortably away  in  one  of  them,  he  was  brought  to  our  cantonments 
perfectly  sick  of  campaigning. 

As  we  passed  along,  we  were  much  struck  at  the  great  cleanliness 
of  the  cottages,  and  at  the  contented  air  of  the  well-dressed  peasantry. 
The  females  were  decorated  with  silver  or  gold  ornaments  about 
their  persons,  and  many  of  them  wore  a  plate  of  the  same  metal  across 
their  foreheads.  The  little  boys  of  five  or  six  year*  old,  held  pipes 
in  their  mouths,  smoking  with  all  tbe  gravity  of  men,  and  wore  their 
hair  long  behind,  broad-brimmed  hats,  brown  jackets,  short  breeches, 
shoes,  and  silver  buckles,  precisely  similar  to  the  elders.  We  passed 
through  Tergoes,  a  fine  old  brick  town,  surrounded  by  earth  ram- 
parts and  a  wet  ditch  ;  it  opened  its  gates  without  making  any  resist- 
ance to  Sir  John  Hope's  corps. 

Continuing  our  march  half  a  league  farther  on,  we  arrived  at  the  clean 
village  of  Gloating,  with  a  good  church,  and  a  handsome  house  in  the 
centre  of  it,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Burgomaster ;  we  took 
up  eur  quarters  in  the  different  houses,  and  the  men  in  the  spacious 
handsome  barns,  painted  green,  such  as  may  be  seen  near  gentlemen's 
houses  in  England  ;  the  humble  dwellings  of  tbe  peasantry  bore  an  air 
of  comfort,  and  the  abundantly  supplied  dairies,  paved  with  well  washed 
tiles,  presented  a  freshness  seldom  exhibited  among  the  poorer  class  of 
other  countries.  A  considerable  flotilla  proceeded  to  Batz,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  11th;  the  enemy  attacked  the  fort  with  two  fri- 
gates, one  bearing  a  Vice  Admiral's  flag,  thirty  brigs,  eight  luggers, 
one  schooner,  and  fourteen  gun-boats ;  at  the  expiration  of  a  smart 
firing,  they  were  beat  off,  leaving  six  gun-boats  aground,  five  being 
destroyed,  and  one  was  brought  in.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
Capt.  liord  W.  Stuart,  commanding  the  Lavinia,  and  about  nine  other 
frigates,  availed  himself  of  a  light  breeze  from  the  westward,  notwith- 
standing the  tide  was  against  the  proceeding,  soiled  up  the  west 
Scheldt,  and  passed  the  batteries  between  Cadsand  and  Flushing;  the 
ships  were  under  the  enemy's  fire  for  nearly  two  hours,  without  any 
material  accident,  with  the  exception  of  a  shell  striking  the  L'Aigle, 
falling  through  her  decks  into  the  bread-room,  where  it  exploded :  one 
man  was  killed  and  four  wounded,  and  her  stern  frame  much  shatter- 
ed ;  the  Amethyst  got  aground  after  pussing  Flushing. 

On  the  13th,  the  batteries  before  Flushing  being  completed,  and  some' 
frigates  and  bombs  having  taken  their  station,  a  fire  was  opened  at 
half  past  one  PJt-  from  fifty-two  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  which  was 
vigorously  returned  by  the  enemy  ;  an  additional  battery  was  finished 
during  the  night  of  six  twenty-four  pounders,  (worked  by  sailors,)  and 
the  whole  continued  to  play  on  the  town  uritil  late  on  the  following 
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day.  At  half-past  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  following 
line  of  battle  ships  (anchored  in  the  Duerlo  passage)  got  under 
weigh, — the  St.  Domingo,  Blake,  Repulse,  Victorious,  Denmark,  Au- 
dacious, and  Venerable,  and  ranged  along  the  sea-front  of  the  town, 
led  in  by  Rear- Admiral  Sir  R.  Strachan ;  but  before  they  had  opened 
their  fire,  the  wind  came  more  southerly,  and  the  St.  Domingo  ground- 
ed inside  the  Dog-land ;  an  officer,  not  knowing  her  situation,  passed 
inside  of  her,  by  which  means  the  Blake  also  grounded ;  the  other 
ships  were  ordered  to  haul  off  to  anchor  as  at  first  intended.  The 
Domingo  was  soon  got  off,  and  the  Blake  became  again  afloat,  and 
came  to  anchor  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron ;  the  ships  continued  to 
ply  the  enemy  with  a  furious  cannonade  until  four  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  town  presented  a  vast  conflagration,  burning  in  all 
quarters.  The  firing  having  nearly  ceased  from  the  ramparts,  Gen. 
Monnet,  the  Governor,  was  summoned  to  surrender,  but  he  having 
given  an  evasive  answer,  hostilities  recommenced  and  continued  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  when  the  enemy  demanded  a 
suspension  of  arms,  and  within  an  hour  the  Governor  surrendered  the 
town,  (when  two  detachments  of  the  Royals  and  71st  regiments  took 
possession  of  its  gates,)  and  the  whole  of  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war, 
composed  of  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  men  and 
officers,  besides  those  already  taken  in  the  different  forts  and  islands 
of  Walcheren,  South  Beveland,  Showen,  Duiveland,  Browershaven,  and 
Zerickzee,  with  all  the  valuable  stores  therein ;  our  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  was  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty,  including 
officers,  during  the  siege. 

From  this  moment  offensive  operations  seemed  at  an  end :  we  were 
surrounded  with  abundance,  our  days  were  occupied  in  the  sports  of 
the  field,  our  evenings  passed  at  each  others  quarters  in  idle  and  plea- 
sant conversation,  pay  was  issued  almost  to  the  day  that  it  was  due. 
Provisions  of  all  descriptions  were  offered  for  sale  at  a  very  low  rate ; 
tea,  sugar,  and  coffee,  was  not  half  the  price  as  in  England ;  wines, 
brandy,  hollands,  and  liqueurs,  might  be  purchased  for  a  mere  trifle ; 
and  fiat  fowls  or  ducks  for  tenpence  the  pair.  In  this  land  of  plenty  we 
were  lulled  into  a  fatal  security,  for  about  the  20th,  the  soldiers  •  fell 
ill,  staggered,  and  dropped  in  the  ranks,  seized  by  dreadful  fevers, 
and  with  such  rapidity  did  this  malady  extend,  that  in  fourteen  days, 
twelve  thousand  and  eighty-six  soldiers  were  in  hospital  on  board  shin, 
or  sent  to  England  ;  the  deaths  were  numerous,  and  sometimes  sud- 
den ;  convalescence  hardly  ever  secure,  ultimately  destroying  the  con- 
stitution, and  was  eventually  the  destruction  of  thousands  in  far  dis- 
tant climes. 

The  natives  now  became  ill,  and  informed  us  that  one-third  of  them 
were  confined  to  their  beds  every  autumn  until  the  frosty  weather  set 
in,  which  checked  the  exhalations  from  the  earth,  and  gave  hew  tone 
to  their  debilitated  frames,  and  thereby  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
complaint.  Independent  of  the  records  of  the  unhealtbiness  of  these 
islands,  where  every  object  depicts  it  in  the  most  forcible  manner, 
the  bottom  of  every  canal  that  has  communication  with  the  sea  is 
thickly  covered  with  an  ooze,  which,  when  the  tide  is  out,  emits  a 

*  The  sailors  on  board  ship  did  not  suffer  much  from  the  malaih 
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»**t  offensive  effluvia ;  and  everv  ditch  that  is  filled  with  water,  loaded 
with  animal  and  vegetable  suWances.  If  person,  living- in  these 
islands  from  their  infancy,  who  practise  a  cleanliness  that  cannot  be 
excelled,  and  live  in  good  houses,  cannot  prevent  the  effects  of  the 
climate,  it  may  readify  be  snpposed  how  much  more  a  fore  gn  army 
must  suffer.  *The  inhabitants  informed  us,  that  in  the  nrecedZ 
autumn,  two  hundred  French  troops  were  quartered  in  the  village 
outof  whom  one  hundred  and  sixty  had  the  fever,  and  seventy  of  them 

Our  landing  had  excited  a  great  sensation  in  the  north  of  France 
so  much  so,  that  numerous  corps  of  the  national  guards  marched  to  the 
succour  of  Antwerp  only  garrisoned  when  we  first  made  our  descent 
on  the  coast  with  three  thousand  men,  besides  the  eight  thousand 
sailors  on  board  the  fleet,  that  had  retired  up  the  Scheldt.  Afanv  of 
the  national  guards  suffered  from  the  climate,  and  shortly  returned  to 
tneir  families  with  ruined  constitutions. 

The  town  of  Flushing,  after  the  siege,  presented  a  deplorable  appear- 
ance, with  many  houses  burnt  down,  and  most  of  them  unroofedfand 
scarcely  supplying  sufficient  covering  for  the  sick  soldiers,  who  conti- 
nued to  increase  so  fast,  that  ten  inhabitants  to  each  regiment  were 
requested  to  assist  as  attendants  in  the  hospitals ;  the  medical  officers 
were  extremely  harassed,  numbers  of  them  became  incapable  of  attend- 
ing on  their  patients,  being  themselves  seized  by  the  same  fatal  ma- 
lady, so  that  as  the  fever  gained  ground  the  doctors  diminished  in 
numbers.   At  one  period,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  soldiers  died 
m  a  fortnight  m  Walcheren,  which  place  the  Austrians  were  verv 
solicitous  our  troops  should  continue  to  occupy  as  long  as  any  chance 
remained  for  them  against  Napoleon,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  very 
heart  of  their  empire.  3 
Early  in  September,  while  at  dinner,  a  sudden  order  reached  us  to 
move  towards  the  coast,  when  we  instantly  packed  op  and  reached  the 
beach  in  two  hours,  where  the  troops  began  their  embarkation.  The 
captain  of  the  company,  with  agitated  looks,  ran  towards  me,  and  told 
me,  that  in  the  hurry  of  moving  off,  he  had  left  the  whole  of  his  com- 
pany's hooks  in  the  corner  of  the  room  we  had  occupied,  and  that  the 
commanding-officer  had  most  positively  refused  him  permission  to 
fetch  them.    Under  these  circumstances,  and  at  his  urgent  entreaties 
and  promises  to  have  a  boat  in  waiting  on  my  return,  I  undertook  the 
unpleasant  excursion,  and  rapidly  retracing  my  steps,  I  re-entered  the 
village  at  a  quick  pace,  in  little  more  than  an  hour;  it  appeared 
quite  tranquil,  as  if  no  foreigners  had  ever  been  amongst  them.  One 
or  two  natives  only  were  looking  from  their  windows.    A  sudden 
thought  now  struck  me  that  I  might  be  seized  and  made  prisoner, 
which  caused  me  much  uneasiness ;  but  yet  to  decamp  without  accom- 
plishing my  object,  I  did  not  like  to  do.  While  assailed  by  such  conjec- 
tures, I  entered  the  door  of  the  house  that  we  had  previously  occu- 
pied, which  I  found  open,  and  saw  the  contented  inmates  enjoying  a 
comfortable  meal,  nor  did  they  evince  the  least  surprise  at  my  re-appear- 
ance.   Without  uttering  a  word,  but  passing  into  the  inner  apartment, 
I  seized  the  books ;  (the  dinner  Was  still  untouched  on  the  table  ex- 
actly as  we  had  left  it,)  with  hasty  strides  I  repassed  the  room  where 
the  family  were  seated,  making  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  ;  they 
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half  rose  at  seeing  me  loaded,  but  not  a  syllable  was  exchanged  be- 
tween us.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  had  now  come  out  of  their  houses, 
and  regarded  me  with  silent  curiosity :  I  feigned  indifference ;  but 
no  sooner  cleared  the  village,  than  I  started  almost  at  speed,  and  had 
made  great  progress,  when  I  espied  at  a  distance  the  light  waggons  and 
fat  hollow-backed  horses,  with  flowing  manes  and  tails,  returning  from 
the  beach  at  a  trot,  and  as  I  was  aware  that  the  soldiers  Were  not  very 
ceremonious  on  these  occasions,  I  was  apprehensive  the  drivers  of  these 
vehicles  might  be  disposed  to  treat  me  in  the  same  manner,  or  probably 
take  me  back  as  an  hostage.  I  therefore  concealed  myself  behind  a 
bank  until  they  should  have  passed  by.  Night  soon  came  on,  but  I 
could  descry  the  lights  in  the  ships'  tops,  and  in  my  hurry  to  follow 
their  direction,  I  took  the  wrong  road,  which  led  me  into  a  iield  where 
it  ended.  However,  with  the  hope  that  a  short  way  farther  would 
enable  me  to  reach  the  beach,  I  darted  onwards,  and  found  a  broad 
ditch  impeding  my  farther  progress.  It  was  in  vain  I  ran  up  and  down 
in  search  of  a  narrow  part ;  in  almost  a  fit  of  desperation,  1  hurled  the 
books  across  one  after  the  other,  tried  my  footing,  retired  some  paces, 
and  at  a  run,  sprang  across  it  with  the  greatest  exertion,  and  a  momen- 
tary joy  gleamed  over  my  countenance  on  mounting  a  bank,  to  find 
myself  at  the  water's  edge,  the  lights  were  still  stationary,  but  not  a 
boat  to  be  seen.  Owing  to  my  great  exertions  and  haste  in  passing 
over  fourteen  miles  of  ground,  I  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  which 
was  soon  succeeded  by  a  cold  shivering,  which  I  began  to  think  was  a 
disorder  of  the  country,  and  that  I  should  be  left  to  perish  before  I 
could  reach  the  ship ;  a  heavy  dew  fell,  and  I  was  almost  perishing 
with  cold,  having  no  other  covering  than  my  light  infantry  jacket, 
sash,  and  pantaloons,  without  drawers  or  a  waistcoat  of  any  sort.  Fre- 
quently I  was  forced  to  run  up  and  down  to  keep  my  blood  in  circula- 
tion, and  my  teeth  from  chattering.  In  this  manner,  alternately  sit- 
ting, running,  or  casting  my  eye  towards  the  lights,  which  at  times, 
and  in  the  exulierance  of  my  fancy,  I  thought  were  receding,  I 
passed  the  dreary  hours  of  the  night ;  at  day-break,  some  sailors 
pulling  in  shore,  discovered  my  flying  pocket  handkerchief,  and  came 
to  my  relief,  and  after  a  considerable  pull,  we  found  the  regiment 
on  board  the  Ganges,  74 ;  then,  giving  my  last  dollar  to  the  sai- 
lors for  grog,  I  mounted  the  side  of  the  ship,  descended  into  the 
ward-room,  where  I  found  the  officers  scattered  about,  and  lying  on  a 
main-sail,  that  had  been  spread  out  for  their  accommodation.  Deli- 
vering the  books  to  the  owner,  I  was  fully  determined  never  again 
to  volunteer  such  a  Quixotic  excursion  ;  the  officer  assured  me  that 
all  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  boat  had  been  unavailing. 

The  next  day  two  hundred  sick  soldiers  and  officers  were  removed 
on  board  small  craft  to  proceed  to  England,  and  as  I  luppcned  to  be  one 
of  those  for  detachment,  we  left  the  line-of-battle  ship,  and  steered 
our  course  for  the  Downs,  where  we  arrived  in  two  days,  and  cast  an- 
chor for  forty-eight  hours,  then  again  got  under  weigh,  and  buffeted 
about  for  four  days  more,  between  the  Downs  and  Harwich,  where  we 
landed  our  sick  soldiers  and  officers.  When  stepping  on  shore,  a  coun- 
tryman looking  towards  us,  exclaimed, "  There  goes  the  King's  hard  bar- 
gains."  On  the  evening  we  got  on  shore,  a  fine  healthy  yonng  Serjeant 
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brought  me  the  orderly-book,  and  on  visiting  the  hospital  at  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  I  heard  he  had  been  dead  one  hour.  So  much  for  the 
Walcheren  malady  !  In  fact,  the  most  fatal  battle  could  hardly  have 
made  such  havock  in  our  ranks.  Walcheren  was  finally  evacuated  in 
the  end  of  December.  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  six  months,  the 
English  coast  had  been  inundated  with  sick  soldiers  and  scattered 
regiments  from  the  Land's-end  to  Yarmouth. 

Napoleon  had  humbled  bis  rivals,  had  rode  out  the  storm  raised 
against  him,  and  repulsed  all  his  enemies.  Pope  Pius  the  Vllth  had 
thundered  forth  a  spiritual  excommunication  against  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers at  the  beginning  of  the  Austrian  campaign,  but  he  had  un- 
luckily fallen  into  the  power  of  his  temporal  master,  who,  seated  in 
the  saloons  of  the  Palace  of  the  Thuileries,  was  meditating  new 
conquests,  and  weaving  silken  cords  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria's 
daughter. 


A  HUSSAR'S  life  on  service. 

Hartez,  19th  March,  1814. 

Dear  ■  .  I  have  to  continue  my  account  of  our  baggage  arrange- 
ments, which  was  interrupted  in  my  former,  first,  by  a  long  digression 
on  the  nicknames  of  the  various  corps  and  divisions  of  the  army,  and 
finally,  by  the  opportunity  of  sending  it  off  to  England. 

The  great  obstacle  to  carrying  with  us  all  we  would  otherwise  desire, 
is  the  want  of  transport  ana  the  desire  of  our  chief  to  husband  the 
forage.  In  the  spring,  the  difficulty  with  respect  to  this  last  is  not 
great,  as  the  animals  eat  the  green  forage  to  be  found  everywhere,  the 
commissariat  purchasing  of  the  owners  one  or  more  fields  of  standing 
green  barley,  which  is  excellent  food.  But  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
when  we  are  obliged  to  depend  on  dry  forage  the  difficulty  is  consider- 
able. In  Spain  and  Portugal,  we  usea  to  feed  the  horses  on  Indian  corn, 
which  is,  always  supposing  their  teeth  are  efficient,  the  very  best  food 
possible  when  they  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  otherwise  from  its 
excessive  hardness  you  might  as  well  place  pebbles  in  the  manger.  But 
the  most  common  grain  was  barley,  an  excellent  substitute  for  oats, 
though  it  requires  care  in  watering  the  horses,  as,  should  they  drink 
within  two  hours,  before  or  after  they  are  fed,  the  barley  swells  and 
destroys  the  animal.  Instead  of  hay,  we  gave  chopped  straw,  but  since 
we  have  left  the  Pyrenees  behind  us  have  plenty  of  the  former  kind 
of  fodder.  In  times  of  scarcity,  we  are  put  to  curious  alternatives, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  have  been  obliged  to  feed  our  horses  on 
wheat,  which  will  produce  even  worse  effects  than  the  barley,  if  water 
is  incautiously  given. 

When  in  the  Pyrenees  this  winter,  we  had  nothing  but  corn  to  give 
the  troop  horses,  and  instead  of  hay,  gorze  furze,  to  which  the  horses 
fortunately  took  very  kindly.  This  was  chopped  by  little  hoes  made  on 
purpose  by  our  farriers,  or  bruised  in  some  bark  mills  we  found  in  the 
valleys. 

The  use  of  wheel-carriages  (except  the  little  country  bullock  cars, 
fw  the  heavy  ammunition,  &c.  which  never  quit  the  great  roads,)  are" 
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forbidden,  as  the  array  would  not  be  efficient  or  capable  of  moving 
across  the  country,  either  in  Portugal,  where  there  is  but  one  great 
national  route,  or  off  the  chausseesln  Spain.  All  means  of  transport 
is  therefore  reduced  to  sumpter-mules.  Even  the  provision,  spare 
musket  ammunition  of  the  divisions,  and  the  surgeons'  instruments,  are 
thus  carried,  and  consequently  at  an  immense  expense.  The  mules 
of  the  commissariat,  are  divided  in  brigades  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty, 
and  even  sixty  in  each.  They  are  all  private  property,  ana  attended 
by  their  chief,  or  capitraz,  usually  the  owner,  who  makes  a  very  hand- 
some income  from  their  hire ;  receiving  a  dollar  a  day  for  each,  and  a 
dollar  for  a  muleteer  to  attend  every  five  miles.  Our  service  was  consi- 
dered so  advantageous  while  in  Spain,  that  a  string  of  mules  found  their 
way  through  the  French  army  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
ana  joined  our  army  laden  with  wine.  Unfortunately,  these  useful 
animals  are  incapable  of  carrying,  for  a  continuance,  above  2001bs.  and 
it  is  difficult  to  compress  all  required  by  an  officer  within  that  weight, 
or  within  the  loads  of  two  or  more.  We  are  therefore  necessitated  to 
carry  as  little  as  possible  of  every  thing,  and  few  of  us  boast  any  large 
stock  of  clothes  or  linen.  Indeed,  we  are  so  confined  in  our  means 
of  transport  as  to  exclude  all  books,  having  scarce  room  for  our  maps. 

I  have  known  better  days,  having  "heard  of  battles,"  and  seen  them 
too,  "  when  following  to  the  field  some  warlike — "  general,  and  from 
a  long  experience,  have  become  a  good  manager.  My  establishment 
consists  of  four  good  English  horses,  one  of  which  I  ride  each  day  by 
Rosier.  My  dragoon  rides  another,  and  leads  a  third,  as  completely 
equipped  with  duplicate  saddle,  cloak  and  valise,  as  the  one  I  mount 
myself,  least  an  unlucky  shot  might,  in  destroying  a  horse,  leave  me 
without  saddle  or  bridle.    My  private  servant  rides  the  fourth. 

My  two  servants  have  their  clothes  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  throws 
across  the  saddle  of  the  horse  they  ride.  Besides  these,  I  have  fire 
mules  for  my  baggage.  My  strongest  is  lightly  laden,  in  order  that 
be  may  keep  up  with  the  regiment,  and  allow  the  cook  occasionally  to 
mount,  and  only  carries  culinary  things,  and  light  cow-hide  panniers, 
containing  a  little  of  all  that  is  requisite  for  a  hasty  meal,  or  in  case 
we  should  be  long  separated  from  the  baggage.  I  ao  not  recollect  an 
instance  of  his  being  half  an  hour  behind ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Or- 
thez  tlie  other  night,  1  fed  from  twelve  to  fourteen  officers  of  dif- 
ferent regiments,  when  no  one  else  had  baggage  or  servants.  A  second 
mule  carries  my  canteens,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  contain  all  re- 
quired for  entertaining  eight  persons.  These  have  been  fitted  up  in 
rather  an  expensive  manner,  and  would  be  a  noble  prize  to  the  French 
Chasseurs.  Indeed,  within  the  last  few  days,  these  narrowly  escaj>etl 
falling  into  their  hands.  Whilst  on  picket,  the  French  drove  in  my 
advanced  subaltern's  post  so  fast,  that  my  cook  (who  being  a  deserter 
from  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  has  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion to  being  taken,  as  well  as  to  being  shot,  which  in  his  case  would  be 
the  consequence  of  the  other,)  thought  more  of  his  escape  than  of  my 
"  Argentcrie"  and  mounting  a  mule,  galloped  off,  leaving  it  in  the 
house  where  we  had  passed  the  night.  The  enemy  came  past  the 
door,  but  we  were  too  close  for  them  to  dismount,  and  as  they  were 
soon  renulsed,  remained  unaware  of  the  prize  just  within  their 
reach.    My  third  mule  carries  my  tent,  bed,  and  stretcher;  the  first 
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very  small,  while  the  second,  consisting  of  a  little  hair  mattress  to  lay 
on  the  last,  with  blankets  and  counterpane,  packs  up  in  a  coach 
leather  case.  This  is  rather  luxurious,  as  officers  are  generally  con- 
tent with  empty  palliasses  or  bear-skins,  stuffed  at  night  with  straw, 
and  which,  with  their  cloaks  and  blankets,  make  no  contemptible 
"  shake  down"  as  is  our  expression  for  this  kind  of  camp-bed.  My 
clothes,  portmanteau,  desk,  and  store  canteen,  usually  crowned  by  a 
pig,  or  goat-skin,  of  wine,  bear  down  a  fourth  mule  ;  while  my  horses, 
forage,  servants,  and  muleteer's  cloths,  horse-shoes,  leather  bucket,  and 
the  innumerable  and  indescribable  nothings,  which  in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  everything,  are  the  portion,  and  often  the  heaviest,  of  the 
fifth.  These  five  animals  are  in  charge  of  two  stout  Spanish  mule- 
teers. We  carry  on  our  persons  our  telescopes  and  flasks  for  spirits, 
while  our  sabretashes  contain  our  writing  things. 

We  English  are  proverbial  for  our  neatness  of  arrangement,  and  with 
all  the  experience  of  the  French  in  war,  they  are  far,  very  far,  behind 
us  in  these  matters.  Their  officers  who  have  at  times  fallen  into  our 
hands,  are  surprised  at  our  superior  means  of  compressing,  managing, 
and  packing  what  we  carry  with  us.  The  well  known  quickness  of 
the  London  tradespeople  in  meeting  any  demand  in  the  market,  has 
made  them  turn  their  minds  to  satisfy  our  wants,  and  our  portable  can- 
teens and  beds  evince  considerable  ingenuity.  They  have  also  found 
means  to  extract  and  compress  the  essence  of  various  things,  so  as  to 
be  carried  in  a  small  compass.  Besides  portable  soup,  we  have  essences 
Of  ham,  coffee,  and  of  potherbs,  the  latter  being  particularly  valuable 
in  giving  flavour  to  our  standing  dish — soup. 

All  this,  you  are  about  to  say,  is  very  well,  but  still  the  eatables 
and  drinkables,  which,  we  learn  in  our  youth  from  Esop,  diminish  in 
weight  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  baggage,  and  in  consequence  require 
to  be  renewed,  must  depend  on  the  produce  of  the  country.  Cer- 
tainly, but  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  we  have  in  common 
with  every  soldier,  a  right  to  look  to  the  Commissariat  for  a  pound  of 
meat,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread,  and  a  pint  of  wine,  or  one  third  of 
that  quantity  in  spirits.  This  is  not  much  for  a  hard-working  soldier, 
but  is  more  than  the  French  ration,  and  when  eked  out  into  well- 
stewed  soup,  not  only  keeps  body  and  soul  together,  but  the  former  in 
good  marching  order.  In  Spain  the  bread  was  delicious,  but  we  have  now 
the  less  to  regret  it,  as  all  this  winter  we  have  been  fed  with  American 
biscuit,  as  good  as  the  finest  London  captain's  biscuits.  But  we  better 
Our  fare  by  purchasing  fowls,  and  often  game,  and  as  the  officers  of  a 
troop  or  company  generally  mess  together,  one  among  them  is  usually 
a  good  shot,  and  adds  the  produce  of  his  day's  sport  to  the  common 
stock.  It  is  high  luck  if  one  of  your  brother  officers  has  a  catering 
talent,  though  he  should  alone  exert  it  for  the  public  good,  and  not 
like  one  of  mine  in  1808,  who,  the  instant  he  arrived  in  a  town,  used 
to  run  and  place  all  the  Bizcocho  shops  under  requisition,  and  mono- 
polize the  contents  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit. 

But  of  all  luxuries,  nay  necessaries,  is  the  washerwoman's  vulgar 
beverage ;  a  decoction  of  what  a  friend  of  mine  calls  the  Chinese  weed 
—tea,  the  good  qualities  of  which  most  of  us  so  value,  that  we  prefer 
filling  with  it  our  stores,  than  to  have  them  replete  with  brandy.  It 
requires  milk,  and  obliges  us  to  have  goats,  that  accompany  the  bag- 
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gage..  Of  late  we  have  been  so  near  the  sea,  that  we  hare  not  only 

received  all  luxuries  from  England,  but  been  obliged  to  look  to  that 
country  for  bay  for  the  horses  of  the  staff,  and  even  cattle  from  Cork 
for  the  food  of  the  troops.  Lord  Wellington  has  constantly  received 
venison  and  game  from  the  parks  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  a  pa- 
triotic butcher  of  the  "  west  contree,"  sent  his  Lordship  a  baron  of 
beef.  Another  tradesman,  like  in  the  fable  of  fortifying  the  city,  who 
dealt  in  leather,  sent  his  mite  for  the  acceptance  and  aid  of  the  leader 
of  Britain's  bands,  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  boots. 

1  have  entered  so  much  into  detail,  that  I  must  not  leave  yon  in  the 
dark  respecting  the  habits  of  our  grand  lignieurs.  Hospitality  is  ge- 
nerally shown  by  the  general  officers,  many  of  whom  have  all  the  staff 
of  their  divisions  attached  to  their  families.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  aid-de-camp  for  three  years  to  a  general  officer,  the  liberality  of 
whose  establishment  was  proverbial,  generally  having  from  eight  to 
ten  officers  living  at  his  expense,  and  whose  entertainments  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  to  these  generous  spirits,  and  I  remember 
dining  with  a  general  officer,  who  was  by  no  means  celebrated  in  this 
way,  who  gave  us  a  joint,  so  equivocal  in  size  and  shape,  being  too 
large  for  venison,  and  too  small  for  a  haunch  of  beef,  that  none,  how- 
ever great  our  curiosity,  dared  ask  what  it  was ;  nor  do  we  know  to 
this  day,  unless  our  conjectures  were  correct,  that  it  was  either  the 
leg  of  a  donkey  or  of  a  heavy  dragoon,  dressed  like  a  cotellette  d  la 
mainUnon)  in  his  leather  breeches. 

The  family  at  head  quarters  is  considerable,  consisting,  with  the  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
officers,  and  covers  are  generally  placed  from  twenty  to  twenty-roar. 

Lord  Wellington  commemorates  his  old  victories  by  dinners  on  their 
anniversaries,  and  does  not  forget  those  he  gained  in  India,  of  which  the 
commandant  of  head  quarters,  who  shared  their  dangers  and  glories,  is 
not  a  little  proud.  You  may,  therefore,  rest  satisfied,  that  the  honours 
of  the  head  quarters  of  our  army  are  done  with  liberality,  and  even 
during  the  most  active  operations,  all  preparation  is  made  at  the  town 
where  the  baggage  is  quartered,  in  case  his  Lordship  should  arrive ; 
while  should  he  be  detained,  several  mules  laden  with  cold  meat,  and 
since  we  have  been  near  the  sea,  with  plenty  of  porter,  and  a  due  pro- 
portion of  silver  horns  are  sent  to  the  front.  His  Lordship  has  a 
service  of  plate,  for  the  same  reason  (to  avoid  breakage)  that  others  have 
metal  plates,  dishes,  &c.  in  their  canteen.  His  Lordship  sets  a  good 
example  in  his  own  personal  baggage,  scarce  having  anything  but  his 
clothes,  boxes  of  papers,  and  a  little  bedstead,  about  twenty  indies 
wide,  without  curtains,  and  on  it  a  mattress  of  Russian  leather.  The 
whole  of  his  baggage,  including  his  batlerie  de  cuuine  for  so  many 
persons,  does  not  require  above  seventy  or  eighty  mules.  Marshal 
Beresford  has  a  table  kept  for  him,  according  to  the  Portuguese  cus- 
tom of  rinding  their  Marshals  in  the  field,  and  has,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry,  a  silver  service.  We  were  amused  at  the 
house  of  the  latter  this  winter,  to  see  two  footmen,  as  in  London, 
dressed  in  livery,  and  in  breeches  and  stockings. 

I  suppose  no  army  ever  had  less  baggage :  besides  two  calashes,  one 
belonging  to  Lord  Wellington  and  another  to  the  officer  commanding 
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the  corps  of  guards,  a  waggon  containing  the  printing  press  for  the 
publication  of  general  orders  and  circulars,  and  our  common  ammuni- 
tion waggon  and  forges,  there  is  not  another  carriage  in  the  army.  We 
hare  much  less  baggage  than  the  French,  although  we  carry  three  tents 
to  each  company  of  infantry.  The  French  system,  grown  up  during  the 
revolutionary  wan,  of  striking  direct  at  great  objects,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  dogma  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  to  political  subjects, 
made  the  health  or  welfare  of  the  soldiers  of  little  importance,  and 
camp  equipage  became  incompatible  with  the  velocity  of  their  move- 
ments. 

But  Lord  Wellington  thought  the  lives  of  Englishmen  more  valu- 
able than  the  French  Marshals  considered  those  of  Frenchmen,  and  by 
a  little  arrangement,  managed  to  give  to  the  troops  these  shields  from 
the  dew  (which  is  the  real  use  of  tents),  and  which  no  chief  who  values 
the  health  of  his  men,  or  any  country  that  respects  its  armed  citizens, 
should  ever  allow  soldiers  to  be  without. 

By  taking  for  the  tents  the  mules  previously  employed  in  carrying 
the  camp  kettles,  the  difficulty  of  carriage  was  overcome ;  while  the 
culinary  utensils  were  reduced  in  size  and  altered  in  composition, 
(from  a  utensil  for  ten  men  to  one  serviceable  for  six,  and  from  iron 
to  tin)  becoming  in  consequence  capable  of  being  carried  in  turns  by 
the  men.  This  was  an  invention  by  one  of  tae  English  officers  attach- 
ed to  Lord  Beresford,  and  was  in  use  among  our  faithful  allies  a  year 
previous  to  our  employment  of  them.  This  arrangement  united  the 
advantages  of  cover  and  overcoming  the  uncertainty  of  the  arrival  of 
the  soldiers'  Batterie  de  cuisine  ambulante.  Though  these  "  bell  tents" 
were  only  intended  for  twelve  men,  and  thus  only  able  to  hold  about 
half  a  complete  company,  what  with  sick  and  men  on  duty  and  other 
contingencies,  they  generally  cover  four-fifths  of  those  who  have  a 
right  to  be  in  a  state  of  repose.* 

The  French,  use  a  great  number  of  long  narrow  covered  four-wheel 
waggons.  At  Victoria,  their  baggage,  in  which  must  be  included 
the  accumulated  plunder  for  years,  was  enormous.  On  that  occasion 
there  fell  into  our  hands  upwards  of  400  carriages,  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  with  two,  four,  and  six  horses  and  mules,  containing  all  Joseph's 
court,  the  wives  and  families  of  the  French  civil  employe's,  ana  of 
those  Spaniards  who  were  in  his  service.  The  main  road  was  so 
choked  with  carriages,  with  their  doors  open  and  steps  down,  the 
mules  and  horses  standing  in  them,  that  we  were  obliged  to  go  into 
the  fields  along  the  sides.  I  can  only  compare  it  to  the  inmates  of  the 
carriages  (allowing  for  the  foreign  shape  and  fashion)  in  Hyde  Park, 
when  it  is  at  its  height  on  a  Sunday,  being  taken  with  a  sudden  panic, 
which  must  spread  to  their  servants,  and  for  them  all  to  jump  out  and 
off,  and  tucking  up  their  petticoats,  and  doffing  the  box  coats,  to  run 
for  their  lives,  under  bare  poles,  across  to  Kensington  Gardens,  leaving 
the  carriages  and  horses  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Six  of  Joseph's  car- 
riages, bearing  the  arms  of  Spain,  with  the  imperial  eagle  on  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence  were  captured,  and  much  valuable  property 
found  in  them.  The  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdain,  the  Major  Gen.  du 
Roi,  was  taken  out  of  a  carriage ;  and  a  trophy,  purely  French,  of  a  still 

•  The  French,  after  thirty-five  years,  are  again  about  to  maka  use  of  tent*. 
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more  unique  and  curious  nature,  was  found  in  a  vehicle  bearing  the 
.royal  arms.  Several  hundred  of  the  long  narrow  baggage-waggons 
were  also  captured,  some  of  which  contained  under  a  tier  of  musket 
ammunition,  a  range  of  treasure  in  boxes  and  barrels. 

As  my  object  is  to  make  you  quite  au  fail  with  a  soldier's  life,  I 
must  now  admit,  after  having  shown  it  to  you  in  the  best  light,  that 
our  sunshine  is  occasionally  overclouded,  and,  in  spite  of  ourselves  and 
our  philosophy,  our  comfort  is  destroyed  and  our  merriment  silenced. 
But  if  we  compare  our  situation  with  that  of  the  French,  we  ought 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  feelings  and  policy  of  England  being 
on  the  side  of  justice,  as  the  reverse  would  bring  on  individuals,  by  the 
hatred  of  the  whole  population,  all  the  miseries  to  which  our  oppo- 
nents were  subject  during  the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Hostility 
in  those  countries  was  not  only  made  on  the  invaders  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  by  the  mass  of  the  population  ;  and  though  the  large  towns 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  French,  still  the  peasantry  felt  to  the 
last,  hatred  and  vengeance.  These  became  blended  in  all  their  acts  and 
ideas,  and  were  even  introduced  in  their  national  songs.  Little  couplets 
of  four  lines,  or  of  two,  with  a  senseless  chorus,  imitating  the  crowing 
of  a  Gallic  cock,  sounding  like  kokaroo  kokaroo  koo,  were  chanted 
by  the  very  girls  during  the  evening  dances,  and  accompanied  by 
their  tambourines.  One,  I  recollect,  amused  me  much,  putting  in  fair 
contrast  the  oaths  of  their  friends  and  enemies  : 

"  Viva  los  Ingleses  qui  dictn 
God  damn  you, 
Mueran  los  qui  dicen 
Sacre  nom  de  Dieu !" 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  thought  the  French,  who  invaded 
and  insulted  their  houses,  could  deserve  no  mercy  ;  and  the  peasantry, 
who  found  a  fit  opportunity  to  shoot  one  of  them,  felt  no  more  com- 
punction than  in  destroying  a  pole-cat  or  other  vermin.  The  military 
ideas  of  the  French  only  tolerated  as  a  legitimate  enemy  those  in  uni- 
form, and  considering  all  others  they  found  armed  as  briganda,  put 
them  to  death  without  mercy.  These  different  views  produced  reta- 
liation, leading  on  both  sides  to  horrid  atrocities,  and  for  a  long  while 
no  quarter  was  given  or  received  between  the  Guerillas  and  the 
enemy.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  murdered  in  cold  blood  the 
stragglers,  sick,  and  even  wounded,  who  were  eagerly  sought  out  for 
destruction,  or,  what  was  worse,  to  be  horribly  maimed  and  mutilated, 
and  left  to  suffer  agony,  hunger  and  thirst,  till  a  slow  death,  which 
their  butchers  ensured  before  they  left  them,  relieved  them  from 
their  misery. 

At  Talavera,  the  Spanish  cavalry,  who  had  been  repulsed,  from  their 
own  dastardly  conduct,  by  a  couple  of  hundred  French  infantry,  retiring 
along  ground  favourable  to  their  enemy,  proved  the  truth  of  cowardice 
and  cruelty  being  inseparable,  by  stabbing  to  death  a  few  wretches 
struck  down  by  tne  artillery  and  left  on  the  road.  They  accompanied 
these  horrors  by  taunting  their  victims  on  their  never  seeing  again  their 
homes  or  Paris  !  After  the  battle,  they  shot  above  a  thousand  helpless 
wretches  on  the  ground  ;  and  when  the  garrison  of  Pampluna  marched 
out  on  their  capitulation,  the  Spaniards  watched  on  the  Hanks  of  the 
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road  towards  Passages,  and  within  the  short  space  of  time  in  which 
the  column  passed  through  their  lines,  massacred  five  men,  whose  cries 
might  be  heard  by  their  comrades.  At  times,  the  apparent  tranquil- 
lity induced  small  parties  of  the  French  to  enter  a  town  or  village, 
and  when  in  the  Placa,  a  fire  would  be  commenced  from  the  windows 
around,  showering  destruction  on  the  invaders.  In  Arragon  and  the 
country  were  Mina  *  enterprises  kept  up  the  spirit  of  hostility,  the 
French  dreaded  such  a  snare  ;  and,  on  taking  possession  of  a  town,  or- 
dered all  the  windows  to  be  closed.  One  of  their  moving  columns  pass- 
ing through  Tafalla,  were  bivouacked  in  the  Placa,  while  the  French, 
on  the  alert  against  treachery  and  surprise,  had  sentries  watching  the 
closed  windows  ;  the  curiosity  of  an  old  woman,  who  kept  the  billiard 
table  in  a  house  facing  one  side  of  the  small  square,  offered  an  ex- 
ample of  one  of  the  nearest  escapes  I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen. 
The  good  old  woman,  perhaps  anxious  to  earn  an  honest  penny  by  the 
officers  trying  their  skill  with  her  cues  and  balls,  slowly  opened  one  of 
the  wooden  doors  leading  into  the  balcony ;  two  sentries,  without  farther 
notice,  instantly  fired,  and  the  balls  passed  through  the  wood  on  each  side 
of  her  person  iuto  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room,  in  such  a  direction 
that  it  was  afterwards  impossible  to  place  her  but  in  one  cramped 
position  for  the  two  shots  to  pass  her  person  harmless.  To  avoid  mis- 
haps of  this  nature,  the  French  were  often  obliged  to  forego  the  advan- 
tage of  cover  offered  by  the  houses,  and  in  order  to  keep  their  troops 
concentrated,  remained  in  bivouac,  removing  the  furniture,  &c.  from 
the  houses,  without  the  towns.  Their  communications  were  entirely 
cut  off,  even  between  the  largest  towns,  and  it  often  required  several 
hundred  men,  and  even  at  times  a  whole  battalion,  or  regiment  of  ca- 
valry, to  ensure  the  delivery  of  a  single  letter  or  dispatch  to  a  neigh- 
bouring post :  these  were  often  obliged  to  be  fortified,  in  which  the 
French  showed  great  skill,  making  choice  of  large  houses,  which  they 
strengthened. 

General  Franceschi,  one  of  their  most  active  officers  of  light  caval- 
ry, having  most  imprudently  declined  an  escort,  was  taken  near  Za- 
mora,  early  in  1809,  and  afterwards  died  at  Granada,  in  prison.  The 
Guerillas,  posted  in  countries  difficult  of  access,  as  much  actuated  by 
hope  of  plunder  as  patriotism,  were  constantly  on  the  alert ;  and  the 
corps  under  the  enterprising  Mina,  established  in  the  valley  of  Arragon 
and  Biscay,  at  the  very  threshold  of  France,  interrupted  all  supplies 
not  accompanied  by  a  little  army.  Large  supplies  of  clothes  and  stores 
fell  occasionally  into  their  hands,  and  in  1813-14,  the  infantry  of  Mina 
were  in  French  uniforms.  An  officer  of  Guerillas,  on  one  occasion, 
brought  his  plunder  for  sale  to  head-quarters,  which  we  conceived  to 
t>e,  from  the  choice  and  number  of  patterns,  the  travelling  stock  of  a 
tailor.  We  were  shown  several  badges  of  embroidery  and  beautiful 
cyphers,  (several  with  that  of  Marie  Louise,)  intended  for  collars,  cuffs, 
and  skirts  of  coats,  besides  some  splendid  sashes.  The  Guerilla  captain 
understood  so  well  to  marchander,  and  remained  so  long  at  head-quar- 
ters, that  we  were  all  satisfied  he  was  less  patriotic  than  mercenary. 
Do  not  suppose  that  we  give  the  like  credit  to  the  Guerillas  as  you 
have  done  in  England ;  for,  however  they  may  have  annoyed  and  even 


bodies  of  troops  to  keep  up  communication,  they  never  could  nor  would 
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have  liberated  their  country.  Their  petty  mountain  warfare  could  not 
lead  to  great  results,  while  their  miserable  armies  only  entered  the 
plains  to  be  dispersed,  and,  but  for  our  forces,  all  the  best  and  acces- 
sible countries  of  every  province  were  permanently  subdued. 

But  if  we  are  more  fortunate  in  France  than  the  imperial  troops 
were  in  Spain,  still  we  have  no  more  reason  than  other  mortals  to 
expect  exemption  from  other  inconveniences,  troubles  or  misfortunes; 
and  that  we  are  not,  can  be  proved,  from  my  feeling  capable,  from  per- 
sonal experience,  to  write  a  new,  voluminous,  revised  and  corrected 
edition  of  the  Miseries  (not  only  of  Human  but)  of  Military  Lin?.  In 
pity,  however,  to  your  feelings,  I  will  not  shock  you  at  the  outset,  but 
commence  with  those  disagreements  which  are  only  annoying,  and 
gradually,  in  an  ascending  scale,  recount  those  to  be  considered  positive 
misfortunes.  You  good  folks  in  England  apostrophize  the  bad  weather 
because  you  are  detained  at  home,  now  in  such  a  case  we  have  no  such 
cause  of  complaint ;  as,  should  it  rain  cats  and  dogs,  or  rats  and  mice 
into  the  bargain,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  it  will  keep  the  French 
at  home,  and  we  are  bound,  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  field  (let  it 
be  ever  so  deep,  muddy,  or  ploughed)  to  take  up  the  game  of  brag,  and 
see  who  will  stick  in  the  dirt  the  longest.  This  is  a  serious  drawback 
on  the  joys  of  campaigning,  and  if  it  lasts  long  is  severely  felt  by  men 
and  horses.  There  are  no  means  of  coping  with  it,  for  operations  do 
not  cease,  and  the  only  consolation,  is  the  reHection  that  all  are  equally 
exposed,  as  long  as  it  chooses  to  pepper  and  soak,  whether  the  liege 
subjects  of  King  George,  of  Ferdinando,  of  the  Principe  Regente,  or 
of  sa  Majeste  Imperiale  l'Empereur  des  Francais. 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  moment  either  army  begins  to  retreat, 
the  agremens  of  such  a  movement  are  invariably  increased  by  inces- 
sant rains.  Bad  weather  produces  a  variety  of  petty  miseries  worthy 
of  being  recorded  in  the  improved  edition  I  contemplate  ;  such  as  sleep- 
ing all  night  in  a  ploughed  field,  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  rain,  as, 
on  getting  up  in  the  morning,  to  find  that  the  wet  soil  has  taken  with 
such  nicety  a  profile  mould  of  your  person,  that  it  only  requires  the  fused 
bronze  to  commemorate  the  interesting  circumstance  and  your  virtues, 
in  a  pedestrian  statue.  Cold  has  its  consequences  as  well  as  wet ;  and  it 
is  far  from  satisfactory,  on  waking,  to  find  that  in  hugging,  not  your 
pillow,  but  the  camp-fire,  one  extremity  is  frost-bitten,  while  the  other, 
it  signifies  not  which,  has  suffered  as  much  from  the  heat,  and  that 
either  your  cap  is  singed  and  baked  into  the  shape  of  a  coal-scuttle,  or 
your  boots  roasted  and  shrunk  into  inefficiency !  These  are  only  exterior 
miseries,  but  they  come,  if  possible,  more  home  when  they  extend  to 
the  interior  economy.  More  than  once  it  has  happened  to  me,  after 
looking  to  the  boiling  pot  with  great  self-complacency,  and  enjoying 
already  by  anticipation  its  contents,  to  suffer  a  double  disappointment, 
both  in  reality  and  imagination,  by  a  sudden  "  call  to  arms." 

I  still  feel  the  pang  of  seeing  the  whole  dinner  thrown  away,  in 
order  to  carry  away  the  camp-ketlle,  to  be  produced  again  when  kind 
Providence,  who  feeds  the  sparrows,  should  give  us  another  oppor- 
tunity, within  any  indefinite  period,  of  again  cooking !  But  we  have 
often  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  the  Frenchmen's  pottage ;  and  after 
driving  them  from  their  position  at  Grigon,  in  front  of  Oporto, 
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and  the  following  day  out  of  that  city,  we  supped  off  the  very 
dinner,  and  according  to  the  bill  of  fare  ordered  in  the  morning,  of  the 
French  general.  One  of  my  gallant  brother  officers  used  to  say  it 
was  capable  of  demonstration,  that  during  a  campaign  no  man  is  jus- 
tified in  only  eating  when  hungry  ;  but  bound  on  every  occasion,  not 
so  much  in  deference  to  bis  feelings,  but  to  insure  his  efficiency  to  the 
State,  to  accept  everything  offered  him  to  eat,  even  should  he,  within 
an  hour  previous,  have  gormandized  like  an  anaconda,  as  it  is  a  farther 
security  against  starvation  for  one  more  hour  to  come. 

The  baggage  and  mules  are  certainly,  what  folks  call,  necessary  evils, 
(which,  by  the  by,  also  appears  to  me  the  worst  of  recommendations 
and  consolations,  implying  all  impossibility  of  cure  and  improvement,) 
and  are  without  doubt  never  ceasing  torments.  I  remember,  after 
having  purchased  an  expensive  mule,  disco vering-too  late  that  he  had  a 
most  unhappy  penchant  for  laying  down  when  loaded  with  your  valu- 
ables in  every  brook  he  crossed,  which  was  of  sufficient  depth  to  wet 
all  you  possess  on  earth  J  Sometimes,  from  the  stupidity  of  your  ser- 
'  vants,  or  from  wrong  information,  we  are  left  for  two,  three,  or  more 
days  without  our  baggage  ;  during  which  time,  besides  the  inconve- 
nience, you  suffer  the  additional  horror  of  anticipating  their  loss  or 
capture  by  the  enemy.  The  loss  of  baggage  is,  I  think,  the  acme  of 
distress.  No  one  has  more  than  they  themselves  require,  and  there 
are  no  means  of  procuring  "  a  rejit "  nearer  than  London, — a  reflection 
as  gratifying  as  the  assurances  of  the  Portuguese  shopkeepers,  who,  in 
the  petty  villages,  perhaps  2(K)  miles  from  the  capital,  on  being  asked 
for  some  article  of  which  they  could  not  boast  possession,  would  con- 
sole you  by  adding,  "  Aqui  nab  ha  en  Lis  boa  muilo  !  " 

Having  explained  to  you  the  difficulty  of  transport,  yon  will  easily 
conceive  the  trouble  occasioned  by  a  sumpter-mule,  from  the  friction  or 
bad  fitting  of  the  pack-saddle,  having  a  sore  back.  No  one  has  spare 
mules  to  aid  you,  and  but  for  a  long  halt,  or  accidentally  finding  a 
mule  for  sale,  you  take  the  next  day  "a  long,  last,  lingering  look"  at 
that  portion  of  your  baggage  which,  during  the  stillness  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  you  may  have  made  up  your  mind  to  leave  behind.  A 
horse,  your  favourite  charger  for  instance,  being  incapacitated  from  the 
like,  or  from  any  other  cause,  stands  high  in  the  list  of  misfortunes,  as, 
without  any  great  compliment  to  our  feelings,  nothing  is  more  painful 
to  a  soldier  than  to  be  the  less  efficient  for  any  call  of  duty  than  his 
companions  ;  for  this  cause  I  have  always  a  led  horse. 

But  I  must  conclude,  even  thus  abruptly,  as  I  am  assured  this  letter 
will  be  forwarded  direct  to  England,  via  Bourdeux,  over  which  «ty, 
with  all  its  depots  of  wine,  now  waves  the  standard  of  England. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  — - 

Most  truly  yours, 
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THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  RA8  EL  KHYMA. 

UNDER  MAJOR-GEN.  SIR  WILLIAM  GRANT  KEIR,  K.M.T.  AND  K.C.B. 

The  Persian  Gulf  has  long  been  famous  as  the  scene  of  piratical  de- 
predations, the  numerous  creeks  and  shallows  of  that  sea  presenting 
great  facilities  for  the  sudden  ambuscades  of  sea  banditti,  and  in  case 
of  repulse,  favouring  their  speedy  and  safe  retreat  from  the  pursuit  of 
a  superior  force.  The  capital  of  that  coast  is  the  town  of  Rat  d 
Khyma,  situated  in  long.  55°  30/  E.  and  lat.  25°  49'  N.  It  is  the  resort 
and  stronghold  of  all  the  corsairs  who  lurk  about  m  every  corner  of 
the  Gulf.    The  name  of  Ras  el  Khyma,  in  Arabic,  (i*J4*\  j;)  indicates 

that  it  is  the  "  Cape  of  Piratet,"  most  of  the  places  in  that  region  being 
characterized  by  some  significant  appellation. 

In  1809,  the  depredations  and  barbarities  of  these  freebooters  had 
assumeu  such  a  formidable  complexion,  that  a  British  expedition  was 
fitted  out  to  destroy  them.  The  Imaum  of  Muscat  was  expected  to 
lend  his  assistance  in  co-operating  with  the  expedition.  This,  how- 
ever, he  declined  to  undertake,  alleging  the  impossibility  of  any  large 
ships  approaching  sufficiently  near  to  bombard  the  town,  owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  coast ;  and  moreover  he  affirmed  that  the  strength 
of  the  place,  and  the  determined  character  of  the  garrison  for  obsti- 
nacy and  bravery,  precluded  all  chance  of  success,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  an  army  of  at  least  10,000  men.  However,  on  the  13th 
Nov.  1809,  the  British  stormed  the  town,  spiked  all  the  guns,  burned 
every  vessel  in  the  harbour,  and  levelled  the  fortifications ;  their  whole 
loss  being  one  killed  and  four  wounded !  A  considerable  quantity  of 
well-earned  prize  money  fell  to  the  share  of  the  gallant  captors. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  however,  the  walls  had  been  rebuilt, 
and  the  place  resumed  its  strong  condition,  along  with  its  former  name 
of  terror  ;  repeated  piracies  were  committed  on  the  trading  vessels  of 
the  Gulf,  and  these  acts  increased  to  an  extent  which  rendered  it 
almost  impracticable  for  any  ship  to  proceed  in  safety  through  the 
Gulf  without  convoy.  Commerce,  in  consequence,  had  been  materially 
injured  ;  in  fact,  was  nearly  abandoned.  One  instance  will  show  the 
adroitness  and  audacity  of  these  pirates.  A  Company's  cruiser, 
stationed  in  the  Gulf  for  protecting  the  trade,  fell  in  with  a  country 
vessel,  which  requested  to  be  convoyed  by  the  cruiser  up  the  Gulf; 
the  protection  was  granted,  and  they  both  proceeded  on  their  voyage. 
The  trading  vessel,  upon  some  pretence,  having  contrived  to  place 
herself  alongside  the  other  unperceived  or  unsuspected,  instantly  threw 
a  body  of  men  (hitherto  concealed)  on  board  the  deck  of  the  cruiser, 
and  carried  her  after  a  brief  contest.  The  pirates  murdered  most  of 
the  crew,  and  mutilated  those  whose  lives  they  chose  to  spare.  Shortly 
after,  a  vessel  hove  in  sight,  which  turned  out  to  be  another  Briush 
cruiser ;  whereupon  the  pirates  abandoned  both  vessels,  and  taking  to 
their  boats  made  for  the  land  and  escaped.  The  scene  on  the  small 
cruiser's  deck  showed  a  most  revolting  picture  of  barbarian  atrocity. 
The  commander  was  hanging  dead  by  bis  heels,  his  nose  and  ears 
being  cut  oflT ;  many  of  the  crew  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The 
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Bombay  Government  came  to  the  immediate  determination  of  effec- 
tually extirpating  this  horde  of  buccaneers,  and  completely  destroying 
their  fortresses  ;  or,  in  Oriental  phrase,  of  sowing  the  foundations  with 
salt!  as  the  symbol  of  extermination  and  utter  desolation.  Accordingly, 
an  armament  set  sail  from  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  in  the  month  of 
Dec.  1819.  It  was  commanded  by  Major-Gen.  Sir  William  Grant 
Keir,  K.M.T.  and  consisted  of  his  Majesty's  47th  and  65th  regiments 
of  foot,  one  regiment  of  Sepoys,  the  Hank  companies  of  some  other 
native  regiments,  with  artillery  and  engineers,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
five  thousand  men.  The  naval  part  of  the  expedition  was  composed 
of  his  Majesty's  ship  Liverpool,  of  fifty  guns,  Eden,  of  twenty-six 
t  guns,  Curlew,  of  eighteen  guns,  several  Company's  cruisers  and 
transports,  together  with  pun-boats  and  mortar-boats.  Capt.  Collier, 
of  the  Liverpool,  commanded  the  squadron. 

The  following  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  operations  before  the  place, 
embracing  a  few  circumstantial  details. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  the  expedition  cast  anchor  off  Ras  el 
Khyma.  On  the  passage  thither,  we  had  been  joined  by  several  frigates 
belonging  to  his  Highness  the  Imaum  of  Muscat. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  first  division  of  the 
troops  effected  a  landing  two  miles  S.W.  of  the  place.  The  gun-boats- 
and  an  armed  pinnace,  with  a  twelve-pound  carronade,  covered  the 
disembarkation ;  no  opposition  was  made.  Capt.  Loch,  of  the  Eden, 
acted  as  beach-master,  and  Capt.  Walpole,  of  the  Curlew,  commanded 
the  gun- boats.  The  men  immediately  commenced  the  formation  of  a 
camp.  During  the  day,  the  remainder  of  the  army  landed.  Whilst 
the  soldiers  were  getting  out  of  the  boats,  and  others  were  busied  in 
the  pitching  of  tents  and  levelling  of  ground,  a  body  of  the  Arabs  ap- 
proached, and  some  slight  skirmishing  ensued  between  them  and  the 
gun-boats  and  a  party  of  the  rifle  company  of  the  65th  ;  the  enemy  soon 
retired.  Shortly  after  this,  two  Arab  horsemen,  evidently  of  a  supe- 
rior caste,  mounted  on  superb  dark  bay  chargers,  magnificently  ca- 
parisoned, each  man  carrying  a  long  spear,  rode  leisurely  down  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  our  encampment,  and  reining  up  their  chargers, 
reconnoitred  our  proceedings  with  perfect  coolness  and  seeming  con- 
tempt. They  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the  boats  which  were  landing 
the  soldiers,  but  still  they  were  within  point  blank  range  of  the  guns. 
A  shot  was  fired  at  them  from  one  of  our  boats,  which  missed,  and  pass- 
ed between  thenar  The  attention  of  every  one  was  attracted  towards 
them,  wondering  what  their  errand  could  be.  'Scarcely  had  the  dis- 
charge taken  place,  when  they  had  disappeared  from  the  spot,  and  were 
seen  dashing  at  full  speed,  lances  couched,  through  the  midst  of  our 
half  finished  camp;  every  man  that  had  a  musket  in  his  hand  discharged 
it  at  the  Arabs,  who,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  nearly  fifty  muskets,  still 
kept  on  their  course  uninjured :  "  Well  done,  my  hearties  !"  shouted 
some  of  the  men,  astonished  and  delighted  at  their  daring.  The 
farther  extremity  of  the  camp  was  soon  passed,  and  continuing  the 
same  rapid  pace  for  some  little  distance  farther,  both  suddenly  checked 
their  steeds,  bringing  them  nearly  on  their  haunches,  wheeled  round, 
exhibited  a  sign  of  haughty  exultation,  stood  gazing  for  a  few  minutes 
to  breathe  their  blown  horses,  then  finally  walked  quietly  and  corn- 
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posedly  on  their  route.    It  was  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  and 
rousing  some  neighbouring  tribes  to  their  succour,  that  this  sally 
through  our  encampment  had  been  undertaken  and  effected. 
.  Ras  el  Khyma  appeared  of  considerable  extent;  the  buildings  large 
and  flat  roofed  ;  the  fortifications  in  good  repair,  with  high  walls  built 
of  mud.  and  stone,  and  flanked  by  heavy  ramparts.    It  stood  updo  a 
sandy  peninsula,  the  isthmus  of  which  was  defended  by  a  well-flanked 
battery,  whilst  the  line  towards  the  sea  was  fortified  throughout  the 
apace  of  one  mile  and  a  quarter  by  batteries  mounting  only  one  gun 
each,  ranged  at  regular  intervals.    A  suburb  of  bamboo  huts  adjoined 
the  town,  immediately  behind  which  lies  a  capacious  basin,  unapproach- 
able to  large  vessels*,  in  consequence  of  a  bar  of  sand  stretching  across 
its  mouth,  so  that  large  ships  must  discharge  their  cargoes  previous  to 
crossing  the  bar.    The  batteries  of  the  town  bore  directly  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  port — the  harbour  was  full  of  shipping — the  main  land  on 
the  opposite  coast  appeared  picturesque  and  verdant,  with  innumerable* 
date-trees — the  mountains  of  Arabia  reared  their  dim, 'hazy  outline  in 
the  back-ground.    The  place  of  our  encampment,  and  the'  soil  of  the 
tongue  of  land  was  parched,  sandy,  and  herbless.    Two  thousand  of 
the  Imaum's  troops  joined  us ;  they  had  forcod  the  passes  in  the  bills, 
deemed  impregnable,  and  brought  in  some  prisoners. 
•  Parties  of  seamen  were  landed  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  bat- 
teries.   The  siege  was  entered  upon  in  the  antiquated,  slow, -and  sure 
system  of  the  last  century.    **  We  sat  doun  befprfthc  pUt**'- '•  aisd  com- 
menced operations  like  a  parcel  of  military  cadets', with-  their  code  of 
instructions  beside  them.  i." 
.  On  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  Dec.  the  Curlew  weighed,  and  stood  nearer 
the  shore,  opening  her  6 re  on  the  town.  Smart  skirmishing  took  place 
during  the  day.     The  rifle  company  of  the  65th  advanced  within 
twenty  yards  of :  the  largest  Groharrie,  and  reconnoitred.   The  gun- 
boats particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  their'  activity. 
-  The  first  line  of  trenches  having  been  made  by  means  of  sand- bags, 
an  advanced  battery  opened  on  the  place,  at  the  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred yards.  A  mortar  battery  to  the  right  was  served  very  effectively. 
There  was  a  gun  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries  which  enfiladed  the 
trenches,  whilst  we  could  get  none  of  our  artillery  to  bear  on  it.  It 
did  considerable  execution  among  the  men.    Major  Moles  worth,  of  the 
47th,  mounted  the  para  pat  of  the  trench,  to  reconnoitre  more  minutely, 

and  to  ascertain  how  that  formidable* ffun  could  be  silenced.    *'  I  see 

... 

them  loading  it  now,"  said  he  ;  "  now,  now,  they  are  running  it  out! 
Look  to  yourselves,  my  lads?"  In  an  instant  he  fell' back  in  the 
trench,  his  head  blown  to  atoms.  At  length,  however,  we  succeeded 
in  silencing  that  annoyance,  and  disabled  the  piece. 
:  The  Liverpool  and  Eden  having  approached  nearer  the  town,  in  con- 
junction with  oar  batteries,  opened  a  most  vigorous  fire  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th.  Shells  were  thrown  with  evident  effect ;  the  gun-boats 
contributed  as  before  their  powerful  assistance.  Towards  the  close  of 
that  day's  work,  a  Joasmee  spy  was  brought  in  prisoner;  he  informed 
us  that  the  enemy  had  suffered  great  loss,  nearly  ninety  killed,  besides 
wounded.  The  Sheikh's  brother  had  lost  his  leg  by  a  cannon-shot. 
The  duties  of  the  seamen  in  the  trenches  were  severe  and  unreroii- 
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ting.  Whilst  the  soldiers  were  relieved  .every  four,  hours,  the  sailors 
remained,  frequently  twenty- four  hours,  without  any  rest  or  respite. 
Jack  grumbled  a  good  deal  at  this  unfair  distribution,  though  he  did 
not  work  the  less  streimou»ly.  It  was  not  a  little  vexations  to  be  sa- 
luted with  a  "  Good  night "  by  several  parties  in  succession  as  they  quit? 
ted  the  trenches,  with  the  prospect  of  comparative  comfort  in  the  camp, 
whilst  the  poor  devils  left  behind  had  to  pass  the  time  as  they  best 
could. 

.  The  firing  from  the  ships  and  batteries  still  continued  on  the  6tb. ; 
that  of  the  Arabs  was  very  faintly  returned  and  ill-directed.  They 
evidently  did  not  possess  the  requisite  and  proper  materials  of  ammu- 
nition ;  large  stone  shot  came  hailing  in  upon  us,  but  often  wide  of  the 
mark.  As  soon  as  a  discharge  was  made  from  our  guns,  the  Arabs 
were  seen  leaping  out  of  the  embrasures  to  pick  up  the  round-shot, 
which  they  immediately  returned.  There  was  no  mistake  in  this;  for 
to  satisfy  ourselves,  we  examined  the  balls,  and  found  they  bore  the 
King's  mark.  The  walls  and  towers  did  not  exhibit  any  veYy  decided 
traces  of  the  efficiency  of  this  day's  cannonade. 

The  firing  had  terminated  for  the  day,  the  men  had  been  relieved, 
silence  reigned  in  the  batteries,  the  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  pick- 
ets, as  usual,  on  the  alert.  About  one,  a  dark  object,  like  a  large 
black  dog,  was  seen  creeping  along  on  all  fours,  several  similar  objects 
following,  The  advanced  pickets  were  instantly  cut  down ;  all  was 
hurry,  shout,  and  bustle.  The  trenches  were  filling  with  a.  large  party 
of  Arabs,  engaged  in  close  contest  with  our  men,  who  were  speared 
and  stabbed  in  a  twinkling.  Already  the  Arabs  had  succeeded  in 
dragging  away  a  howitzer  in  triumph.  The  alarm  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  the  trenches.  A  party  of  the  65th  foot,  under  Major 
Warren,  instantly  advanced  in  double  quick  time,  attacked  the  assail- 
ants, drove  them  out  of  the  trenches,  and  recaptured  the  howitzer.  A 
desperate  conflict  ensued ;  the  Arabs  fought  like  furies,  but  they  were 
soon  bayoneted ;  nearly  all  of  them,  ninety  in  number,  were  found 
lying  in  the  trenches.  They  had  divested  themselves  of  their  upper 
garments  to  facilitate  their  onset,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  their  bodies 
seemed  anointed  with  oil. 

It  being  fouqd  that  our  twelve  and  eighteen-pounders  produced  but 
a  slight  impression  on  the  walls  and  towers,  while  the  enemy  availed 
themselves  of  our  own  shot  to  annoy  us  greatly,  as  they  fitted  exactly 
the  calibre  of  their  guns,  it  was  resolved  that  several  twenty-four- 
pounders  should  be  erected  as  a  breaching  battery.  Two  twenty-four- 
pounders  were  accordingly  landed  with  considerable  exertion  from  the 
Liverpool,  and  had  to  be  dragged  a  long  way  through  heavy  deep  sand. 
The  battery  was  erected  nearer  the  town,  and  a  party  of  seamen  and 
marines,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Mills,  was  landed  to  work  the 
guns*  Lieut.  Campbell,  of  the  Liverpool,  commanded  the  whole  of  the 
seamen  on  shore. 

The  twenty-four-pounders  opened  on  the  8th  with  astonishing  effect. 
The  walls  and  towers  appeared  to  shake  and  totter  under  the  force  of 
the  shot.  The  enemy  found,  too,  that  the  halls  were  rather  bulky  for 
their  guns,  and  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  their  own  stone  and  grape  shot. 
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Towards  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  and  during  the  hottest  of  the 
cannonade,  a  bullock  and  a  white  cock  were  descried  close  under  the 
walls  of  the  town,  exposed  to  the  showers  of  shot  from  our  batteries, 
and  yet  remained  unharmed.  The  attention  of  several  of  the  men  was 
called  to  these  objects.  "  What  a  d— d  fine  mess  they  would  make!" 
shouted  one  of  the  sailors.  "  Bill,  I  say,  you  bear  a  hand  with  roeio 
towing  them  things  out."  Over  the  trenches  both  of  them  vaulted,  and 
scampered  away  at  a  slapping  pace  towards  the  ramparts,  heedless  of 
die  balls  plunging  around  them.  We  slackened  our  fire  as  speedily  as 
possible ;  the  men  in  the  trenches  cheering  and  exulting  in  tbe  bold- 
ness of  the  enterprise.  The  Arabs  crowded  on  the  walls,  firing  their 
matchlocks  with  steady  aim  at  the  two  fellows,  as  one  of  the  sailors 
coolly  drove  the  animal  towards  us,  whilst  the  other,  after  a  sharp 
chace,  captured  the  cock.  They  returned  to  the  trenches,  loudly  huzzaed 
by  their  comrades ;  "  we  Ve  got  the  ,  my  lads !  and  now  for 

prime  beefsteaks  to  you  all."  The  neck  of  the  cock  was  wrung,  and 
the  bullock's  throat  cut,  and  the  body  cut  up  into  large  pieces,  which 
the  men  cooked  in  the  trenches  and  devoured  with  keen  appetite, 
amidst  many  an  applauding  joke  and  praise  of  their  brave  conduct. 
The  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  reprimand  the  men  for  this  breach 
of  discipline,  could  hardly  control  his  risible  faculties,  or  assume  a 
grave  look  and  stern  demeanour. 

Ere  night-fall,  repeated  flags  of  truce  were  dispatched  from  the 
town,  but  to  these  no  attention  was  given,  and  darkness  put  an  end  to 
the  firing. 

The  cannonude  was  recommenced  at  an  early  hour  on  tbe  next 
morning ;  the  progress  of  the  breach  ^became  hourly  more  apparent 
and  practicable ;  orders  were  therefore  issued  to  prepare  for  the  storm. 
The  announcement  was  received  with  great  satisfaction,  and  every  usual 
preparation  was  made  with  alacrity.  A  sharp  tussle  was  looked  for, 
and  plunder  undoubtedly  expected.  About  one  hundred  seamen  were 
assembled  in  the  trenches ;  to  draw  them  up  in  line  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  all  life  and  talk  and  drollery.  Col.  EIrington  and  the  gallant 
47th,  with  the  grenadier  and  flank  companies  of  the  other  regiments, 
composed  the  party  appointed  to  storm.  On  a  signal  being  given,  tbe 
whole  rushed  from  the  trenches  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  advanced 
rapidly  towards  the  breach;  the  enemy  disappeared  from  the  walls 
on  our  approach.  The  breach  was  soon  mounted,  and  the  place  was 
entered  ;  not  a  man  disputed  the  entrance,  not  an  Arab  was  visible. 
They  were  seen  scampering  from  the  town  in  the'opposite  direction, 
bending  their  route  towards  the  hills.  The  disappointment  of  the  men 
was  excessive.  The  result  of  their  search  over  the  town  ended  in 
the  finding  of  four  decrepid  hags,  whom  the  ungallant  Arabs  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  carry  off*,  trusting  to  their  age  and  ugliness 
as  safeguards  against  the  attentions  and  gallantry  of  our  men.  Hut 
they  reckoned  without  their  host  in  that  instance-  Plunder  there  was 
none.  Towards  the  close  of  the  siege,  the  garrison  had  been  em- 
ployed in  secretly  removing  all  their  effects  out  of  the  place ;  bullocks 
and  goats  only  were  left,  and  these  Jack  was  seen  driving  in  herds  of 
five,  ten,  and  twenty,  down  to  the  beach,  jealous  of  any  interference 
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with  his  flock,  and  conveying  as  many  of  the  goats  on  board  as  (he 
could  stow  away. 

The  Union  flag  was  immediately  hoisted  in  the  room  of  the  bloody 
flag  of  the  pirates,  and  orders  were  issued  to  dismantle  the  whole 
fortifications,  and  rase  the  place.  The  walls  of  the  several  Gvoharriea 
and  towers  were  five  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  so  strong  and  well 
built  as  to  render  them  impregnable  to  all,  except  European  artillery. 
Our  total  loss  in  this  tedious  siege  was,  one  major,  four  rank  and  file, 
killed ;  one  lieutenant  (Navy),  one  captain,  one  subaltern,  two  Ser- 
jeants, one  drummer,  forty-six  rank  and  file,  wounded.  We  learned 
afterwards  that  the  enemy  lost  nearly  one  thousand  killed,  the  number 
of  wounded  was  unknown. 

The  town  of  Raumps,  near  the  sea,  surrendered  on  the  18th*  It 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  65th  and  some  Native  corps ;  the 
Shiekh  Hassan  Ben  Raman,  Chief  of  Ras  el  Khyma,  surrendering 
himself  prisoner,  with  nearly  one  thousand  of  his  followers.  He  stated, 
that  during  the  siege,  whilst  he  was  holding  a  divan,  a  shell  from  our 
batteries  burst  into  the  room,  and  instantly  exploding,  killed  and 
wounded  about  one  hundred  of  his  fighting-men,  and  created  infinite 
consternation  throughout  the  garrison. 

A  strong  fort  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  called  Zaire,  still  held  out. 
The  duty  undertaken  by  the  seamen  was  most  arduous  in  this  case  ; 
two  twenty-four  pounders  were  dragged  by  the  poor  fellows  for  a 
space  of  two  miles  over  rough  and  swampy  ground.  After  batteries 
had  been  erected,  a  brisk  cannonade  was  kept  up  against  the  fort,  and 
shells  were  thrown  without  intermission.  The  firing  was  unremitting 
and  tremendous.  The  fort  was  deemed  quite  impregnable  by  the 
natives,  but  they  had  soon  speedy  reason  for  entertaining  a  mortifying 
belief  to  the  contrary ;  they  accordingly  manifested  a  wish  to  capi- 
tulate. The  General  offered  unconditional  surrender,  which  after  an 
hour's  deliberation  was  acceded  to.  Shiekh  Hassan  Ben  Ally,  the 
chief,  was  sent  prisoner  on  board  one  of  the  transports ;  he  was  the 
most  active,  the  most  cruel  of  the  whole  pirates,  about  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  handsome  in  person,  mild  in  demeanour,  but  with  a  look  of 
sullen,  tiger-like  ferocity  lurking  in  his  restless  eye. 

On  our  return  to  Ras  el  Khyma,  we  found  the  place  totally  in  ruins  ; 
the  forts  and  towers  having  been  blown  up  by  the  indefatigable  sol- 
diers and  seamen  employed  in  that  duty.  Some  inconsiderable  portion 
of  plunder  had  been  found  secreted  in  various  places,  which  of  course 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  men.  A  strong  work  was  in  a  state  of  for- 
wardness for  such  of  our  troops  as  it  might  be  deemed  requisite  and 
expedient  to  leave  behind  for  the  entire  prevention  of  future  piracies, 
and  a  check  upon  the  Arabs  in  their  attempts  to  rebuild  their  forts 
and  strongholds. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  we  quitted  the  coast,  and  proceeded  to  the 
different  harbours  in  the  vicinity,  in  order  to  capture  and  destroy  all 
the  piratical  vessels  and  small  craft.  This  operation  was  carried  into 
complete  effect,  and  it  is  hoped  has  succeeded  effectually  in  destroying 
the  roots  and  nipping  the  branches  of  piracy  for  a  long  period  to 
come. 

3  a  2 
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u  LIGHT  INFANTRY  MOVEMENTS.' 

In  Part  Fourth,  on  Light  Infantry,  section  129,  Nos.  7  and  8,  in 
the  Field  Exercise,  it  is  directed, 

**  That  if  a  battalion  ( an  J  be  employed  for  the  above  purpose,  (viz.  skir- 
mishing-at  a  distance  from  the  column  or  line,)  the  left  subdivisions  of  each 
company  move  briskly  fifty  or  sixty  paces  forward,  (nb )  the  right  sections  of 
those  subdivisions  halt  with  closed  ranks ;  the  left  sections  move  the  same  num- 
ber (or  any  directed  number)  of  paces  (c )  farther  to  the  front,  and  extend  uW 
files  from  the  left,  so  as  to  cover  completely  the  front  of  the  main  body  from 
which  they  are  detached  ;  the  outer  sections  of  the  battalion  overlapping  the 
flanks.  Whenever  right  subdivisions  advance  to  skirmish,  the  right  sections 
inust  be  pushed  on  to  their  front,  and  extend  themselves  from  the  right,  and 
vict  versA." 

"  8.  In  this  order  of  formation,  and  which  would  obtain  equally  with  the 
single  company,  if  strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  the  intermediate  halted  sec- 
tions are  called  the  supports,  and  the  rear  halted  subdivisions  the  reserves." 

In  this  formation,  every  part  of  the  battalion,  vie.  skirmishers,  sup- 
ports, and  reserve  being,  in  what  may  be  termed,  extended  order,  such 
a  disposition  could  not  be  preserved  during  an  advance  or  retreat  to 
any  distance,  and  would  also  prove  weak  and  inefficient  when  attacked 
by,  or  attacking  the  enemy  ;  for,  although  the  supports  and  reserve  are 
extended  in  two  weak  lines,  yet  the  parts  into  which  they  are  broken 
are  too  strong,  to  be  enabled  properly  to  follow  through  the  difficult 
ground  which  the  files  of  skirmishers  in  front  are  so  oft*n  obliged  to 
pass,  without  being  continually  delaved  and  broken  into  long  struggling 
files,  unable  to  preserve  the  proper  "distance  from  the  skirmishers,  and 
continually  thrown  out  and  separated  from  their  line  of  communication 
on  the  right  and  left,  and  which  in  such  formation  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  preserve. 

In  the  above  formation,  the  skirmishers  are  composed  of  eight  sec- 
tions, each  section  of  a  different  company.  The  supports  in  the  same 
manner  distributed  along  the  line  in  eight  different  sections,  and  the 
reserve  in  eight  different  subdivisions ;  therefore,  three-fourths  of  the 
skirmishers  would  be  commanded  by  the  Captains  of  other  companies, 
the  same  would  occur  with  the  supports,  and  in  the  reserve,  each  Cap- 
tain would  command  but  the  half  of  his  own  company.  Independent  of 
sudden  formations,  the  soldiers  have  the  great  disadvantage  of  acting 
against  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  officers  to  whom  they  are 
nearly  all  unaccustomed. 

When  from  the  danger  or  impracticability  of  keeping  the  support* 
and  reserve  extended  in  a  line  of  sections  and  subdivisions,  they  would 
be  formed  into  three  compact  bodies,  viz.  the  supports  into  two,  and  the 
reserve  into  one;  but  a  sudden  formation  to  line  or  square  would  be 
performed  under  great  disadvantage  in  this  order,  as,  from  the  confused 
mixture  of  officers,  subdivisions,  and  sections,  a  regular  formation  would 
prove  difficult  and  dangerous  in  face  of  an  active  enemy. 

If  support  is  necessary  to  any  part  of  the  line  of  skirmishers,  a  well 
formed  compact  body  is  generally  sent  forward  ;  or  in  case  of  the  skir- 
mishers being  compelled  to  retire,  it  is  effected  upon  one  or  two  formed 
bodies,  and  not  upon  a  line  almost  extended  in  skirmishing  order,  and 
w  hich  might  be  obliged  to  move  and  close,  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  ought  to  be  already  formed  to  support  the  retreat  of  the  skirmishers. 
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In  this  manoeuvre  the  practice  of  the  light  regiments  trained  under 
Sir  John  Moore  was  mure  simple  and  correct  in  principle,  each  com- 
pany being  in  every  situation  under  their  own  officers,  the  importance 
of  which  in  all  movements,  but  more  especially  of  light  infantry,  is  too 
well  acknowledged  by  all  military  men  to  require  any  thing  to  be  said 
in  supjxjrt  of  it.  With  those  regiments,  when  a  battalion  of  eight  com- 
panies was  ordered  to  skirmish,  two  companies  were  advanced  from 
any  part  of  the  battalion  which  the  commanding  officer  might  deem 
proper,  to  extend  along  the  front  as  skirmishers ;  two  other  companies 
as  supports,  advanced  in  rear  of  the  skirmishers,  one  rather  inclined  to 
the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  flank  ;  the  remaining  four  companies 
were  in  line  or  column,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grouud,  forming 
a  strong  united  body  as  a  reserve ;  and  if  it  became  necessary  to  form 
square,  the  supports  and  reserve  formed  the  front  and  side  feces,  the 
skirmishers,  under  their  protection,  forming  the  rear  face.  In  this  man- 
ner each  company  was  formed  with  its  proper  sections,  and  the  batta- 
lion could  at  once  be  formed  into  line  or  column  ;  but  to  perform  which, 
uccording  to  the  present  regulation,  it  would  require  much  trouble  and 
time ;  the  unity  of  the  companies  being  destroyed  by  a  mixture  of  the 
sections  in  the  sudden  formation  to  square,  and  which  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  disentangle,  should  it  be  deemed  requisite  that  the  men 
ought  to  occupy  their  proper  places  in  their  own  companies  when 
formed  into  battalion.  II. 


Skirmishers, 
Nos.  1,&  8  Comps. 


Supports,  No,  2  and  7. 


Reserve. 


METHOD  OK  SURVEYING  WOODY  COUNTRIES. 

•The  maimer  of  surveying  in  these  countries  is  so  very  different  from  that  in 
cleared  ones,  such  as  England,  that  a  person,  though  he  might  be  a  very  good 
surveyor  at  home,  would  nod  himself  at  a  loss  here.  It  requires  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  navigation  to  get  through  the  woods,  as  the  surveyor  has  to  steer 
entirely  by  compass,  for  in  the  great  forests  he  has  almost  as  much  difficulty  to 
tind  his  way  as  he  would  ou  the  trackless  ocean.  The  people  in  America  being 
aware  of  the  great  disadvantages  we  labour  uuder  in  this  country,  by  having  the 
lands  laid  out  in  such  extraordinary  irregular  forms,  have  taken  the  precaution 
of  laying  every  tiling  out  in  straight  lines.  1  shall  describe  the  manner  of  laying 
out  a  township  in  Upper  Canada,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  kind 
of  surveying. 

The  surveyor,  having  provided  himself  with  two  or  three  good  axemen  to  clear 
away  the  brush- wood,  two  cbaiu-bearers,  cook,  and  attendants  to  take  care  of  the 
lents  and  baggage,  proceeds  to  lay  out  a  township  of  about  60,000  acres,  the 
average  size  of  one.  As  soon  as  he  has  ascertained  the  latitude  and  variation, 
*tc.  at  his  place  of  beginning,  he  determines  the  course  for  die  side  of  die  town- 
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ship  (which  is  generally  square  or  oblong) :  he  commences  running  a  line,  we 
will  say,  North,  making  allowance  for  variation  ;  he  sends  his  axemen  and  flag- 
man on  in  the  line,  the  flagman  to  take  up  the  line  and  the  axemen  to  clear  it, 
marking  large  trees  to  the  right  or  led  within  three  feet,  by  giving  a  small  cut  or 
blaze  on  the  inside ;  if  a  large  tree  comes  exactly  in  the  line,  which  would  take 
too  much  time  to  cut  down,  a  blaze  is  made  where  the  line  strikes,  three  notches 
are  made  above  and  below,  showing  this  to  be  a  line  tree  Promising  young 
trees  upon  the  line  are  marked  in  a  similar  manner.  Those  which  come  upon 
a  corner  are  marked  by  having  blazes  and  notches  cut  upon  four  sides.  The 
surveyor  sends  on  his  flagman  in  the  line,  who  waits  till  he  comes  and  places 
his  instrument  exactly  over  where  the  flag-staff  stood,  then  he  takes  another 
bearing,  and  places  the  flag  as  before,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

Many  surveyors,  after  having  taken  the  first  or  second  course  with  the  instru- 
ment, often  run  the  line  by  means  of  three  poles,  placing  two  in  the  course, 
and  the  third  in  a  line  with  them ;  the  hinder  one  is  taken  up  and  brought  to 
him,  he  places  that  also  in  the  line  with  the  other  two,  so  that  having  two  con- 
stantly fixed,  and  bringing  up  the  hinder  one,  a  line  of  any  length  may  be  run 
out  in  this  manner,  and  perhaps  with  more  accuracy  than  by  the  needle  alone, 
which  is  subject  to  be  diverted  from  its  course  by  different  things  attracting  it, 
as  minerals  in  the  neighbourhood,  iron,  &c.  As  the  line  is  proceeding,  the 
chain-bearers  (who  are  sworn)  follow  and  measure  the  distance  as  far  as  one 
side  of  100  acres,  where  a  stake  is  driven  into  the  ground;  this  is  called  the  first 
concession,  then  one  chain  is  laid  out  for  an  allowauce  for  a  road ;  they  then 
proceed  for  the  side  of  another  100  acres,  when  the  second  concession  is  mark- 
.  ed,  with  a  similar  allowance  for  a  road,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  township. 
On  arriving  here  they  turn  off  at  right  angles,  and  proceed  as  before,  marking 
the  roads  at  the  head  of  every  200  acres,  thus  dividing  the  land  into  blocks  of 
200  acres,  with  a  road  running  round  each,  so  that  every  allotment  of  100  acr« 
has  a  road  upon  two  sides  of  it,  and  each  of  200  one  all  round. 

Sometimes  it  occurs  that  small  rivers  run  through  the  land,  which  are  mea- 
sured in  with  it,  a  good  river  being  of  great  value  for  mills,  transport  of  pro- 
duce, &c.  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of  fish  to  a  new  settler.  If  the  river 
is  very  large,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  &c.  &c.  the  ends  of  the  town- 
ship lay  upon  it,  or  on  the  sides  of  large  lakes.  When  a  township  lays  upon 
rivers  and  lakes,  there  are  of  course  many  bays  and  points;  to  obviate  this  irre- 
gularity, a  base  line  is  generally  run,  this  part  is  called  the  broken  front,  and  if 
it  is  not  very  large,  is  given  in  with  the  allotment  in  rear  of  it,  without  being 
counted  in  with  land  given  to  the  settler,  unless  it  exceed  100  acres,  a"  along 
the  line  there  may  be  a  little  lost  or  a  little  gained.  The  manner  of  describing 
the  land  in  America  is  very  good,  as  a  person  may  form  an  idea  of  it  or  draw  a 
plan  from  the  written  description.  In  describing  a  piece  in  a  deed  of  bargain 
or  sale  for  instance,  it  is  stated  in  the  following  manner, — "  commencing  at 

the  South-east  corner  of  lot  ,  in  concession  of  the  township  of  ,  then 

running  a  line,  allowing  for  variation,  North  35°  East,  20  chains,  theu  North 
55°  West,  50  chains,  theu  South  35Q  West,  20  chains,  then  South  55°East,  50 
chains,  to  place  of  beginning, containing  by  admeasurement  100  acres."  When 
die  lands  are  thus  described,  the  angles  being  taken  from  the  meridian,  the  con- 
tents arc  easily  cast  up  by  tables  of  latitude  and  departure,  and  also  from  the 
plan,  by  dividing  it  into  triangles  and  trapezia,  one  always  proving  the  other, 
let  the  form  of  the  land  be  ever  so  irregular ;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  above,  it 
forms  a  parallelogram,  as  most  of  the  lands  do  in  that  country,  the  contents  are 
easily  found.* 

ARTILLEKO. 


•  An  account  of  the  manner  of  proceeding  on  first  going  upon  a  new  jx  tuVnu  ni. 
which  may  be  of  use  lo  some  H.  P*s.  is  promised  by  our  corrc*pnmlint  for  a  future  num- 
ber.- En. 
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NAVAL  REMINISCENCES. 
THE  "  OLD  HOR8R3 "  IN  THEIR  ELEMENT. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1808,  H.  M.  8.  Seahorse  (38)  Gapt.  John  Stew- 
art, was  lying  in  the  beautiful  harbour  of  St.  George,  in  the  island  of 
Syra,  whither  we  had  gone  to  complete  the  frigate's  water,  when  a 
small  Lemnian  misttque,  of  two  guns  and  thirty-five  as  savage-looking 
rascals  as  ever  formea  part  of  a  pirate's  crew,  ran  under  our  stern,  and 
asked  permission  to  communicate  some  important  intelligence:  a  boat 
from  the  frigate  soon  brought  the  two  chiefs  of  this  small  but  fierce 
and  lawless  band.  After  a  long  conference  in  the  cabin,  our  excellent 
Captain  ordered  the  hands  to  be  turned  up,  and  in  his  own  brief 
and  energetic  manner  informed  the  officers  and  crew,  "  that  the  pirate 
had  seen  a  Turkish  squadron  of  two  50-gun  frigates,  one  of  30,  and  a 
galley,  the  day  before  off  the  north  end  of  Lemnos  ;  that  the  disparity 
of  force,  compared  with  that  of  our  single  ship,  was  great,  but  that  well 
trained  as  the  '  old  horses'  were,  he  had  no  doubt  of  our  success,  even 
should  we  encounter  them  altogether,"  and  he  concluded  by  asking 
"  whether  we  would  try  such  fearful  odds,  '— the  reply  was  three 
rattling  cheers,  and  up  anchor ;  the  commander  and  three  of  the  pirates 
remaining,  at  their  own  request,  on  board. 

The  following  days  were  passed  in  seeking  for  the  "  circumcised 
dogs,"  preparing  the  ship  for  the  anticipated  struggle,  and  exercising 
the  crew  in  the  various  duties  a  long  action  would  call  on  them  to 
perform.  In  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  spoke  a  fine  Hydriot 
polacre  of  20  guns,  who  had  been  chased  the  previous  day  by  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  squadron  (one  of  the  large  ships  had  been  sent  to  Lem- 
nos) ;  she  offered  to  stay  by  and  take  part  with  us,  and  her  offer  was 
accepted. 

On  the  5th,  at  5h.  30m.  P.M.  we  saw,  to  our  great  joy,  the  Commo- 
dore's ship  coming  round  the  east  end  of  Scopulo,  followed  by  the  30- 
fpin  ship  and  a  galley  ;  they  were  directly  to  windward.  On  perceiv- 
ing us  they  shortened  to  easy  sail,  and  bore  down  in  open  order ;  when 
within  about  three  miles,  the  wind  shifted  in  a  heavy  squall,  giving 
us  the  "  weather  gage,"  which  was  taken  immediate  advantage  of 
by  Capt.  Stewart,  who  steered  for  the  large  frigate :  at  9h.  10m.  we 
ranged  up  under  his  lee-quarter  and  gave  him  our  double-shotted 
broadside,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  fathoms.  Its  weight  (for  every 
shot  told)  evidently  bothered  our  opponent,  and  he  returned  a  hasty, 
ill-directed,  fire,  the  greater  part  of  his  shot  passing  harmlessly  a-head. 
The  row  had  now  fairly  begun,  and  we  lay  at  the  good  Nelsonian  dis- 
tance of  about  half  pistol-shot,  unrigging  him  from  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle,  and  giving  ample  occupation  to  Azrael  in  transporting 
the  souls  of  many  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  to  the  foot  of  Al-sirats 
Arch,  liberated  from  their  fleshy  prisons  by  the  hulling  activity  of  our 
main-deckers.  Prosperously,  however,  as  we  thought  ourselves  to  be 
proceeding,  (or  as  brother  Jonathan  would  say,  progressing,)  our  allies 
thought  otherwise ;  the  boasting  Hydriot  started  off  under  all  the  can- 
vass he  could  muster,  and  the  pirates,  who  had  chosen  their  station  in 
the  launch  on  the  booms,  and  had  at  first  been  tolerably  active  with 
their  long  tophaikes,  became  very  fidgetty,  and  prepared  for  bolting. 
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By  this  time  (lOh.  25m.)  we  had  relieved  our  opponent  from  all  far- 
ther occasion  to  call  his  sail-trimmers,  the  larboard  yard-arm  of  his 
foresail  being  the  only  rag  left  to  interest  him,  and  he  very  proper- 
ly bore  up  to  keep  steerage-way.  The  small  frigate  had  for  some 
time  galled  us  considerably  with  her  raking  shot ;  we  took  this  o;mor- 
tunity  of  throwing  all  a-back,  closed  with  her,  and  three  broadsides 
sufficed  to  silence  her  guns,  the  explosion  of  some  powder  under  the 
forecastle  set  her  on  fire  forward,  and  we  made  sail  to  get  out  of  her 
way,  and  rejoin  our  first  opponent.  Before  we  had  succeeded  in  the 
latter  object,  the  captain  of  the  misen-top  hailed  the  quarter-deck  and 
exclaimed,  "  The  bttle  frigate  has  given  three  rolls,  and  gone  to  h—1 
Sir !  "  a  marine  on  the  larboard  quarter  also  reported  having  seen  her 
go  down,  and  this  was  the  last  time  mortal  eyes  beheld  the  Ates  Fezan 
or  her  crew  of  above  300  men. 

The  dismantled  state  of  the  enemy  enabled  us  now  to  work  round 
him  like  "  a  cooper,  round  a  cask"  until  lib.  20m.  when,  as  we  were  in 
stays  a-head,  (having  just  raked  him  with  one  broadside  and  ready  to 
give  him  the  other,)  he  shot  away  our  mizen-mast ;  the  ship  missed 
stays,  and  the  Turk  collecting  between  3  and  400  men  in  bis  fore-rig- 
ging, bowsprit  and  forecastle,  boldly  attempted  to  board.  Our  two  divi- 
sions of  boarders  were  placed  in  the  main  chains,  about  the  gangway, 
and  in  front  of  the  marines  on  the  quarter-deck ;  behind  the  marines' 
bayonets  were  the  sail-trimmers ;  forming  thus  a  phalanx  seven  deep 
of  pikes,  tomahawks,  bayonets,  and  cutlasses :  our  foremost  quarter- 
deck 328  had  each  800  musket-balls,  and  the  whole  broadside  was 
ready  (and  reserved)  with  round  and  grape.  The  infidels  came  on, 
shouting  and  uttering  dreadful  yells,  to  which  perhaps  the  midnight 
hour  added  a  few  horrors  ;  at  all  events,  the  combination  proved  quite 
too  much  for  our  Lemnian  friends,  who  crawled  into  the  deepest  recess 
of  the  cable-tiers,  and  remained  there ;  indeed,  some  few  of  the  best  of 
the  "  old  horses"  were  struck  with  a  momentary  panic,  which  but  for 
the  coolness  of  the  officers  would  probably  have  spread, — for  the  mu- 
tual cessation  of  fire  and  a  profonnd  silence.,  broken  only  by  the  occa- 
sional yell  of  the  barbarians,  had  in  it  something  very  appalling  ;■ — but 
the  men  were  reminded  that  they  had  pledged  themselves  either  to 
conquer  or  go  down  with  the  bunting  flying,  that  Turks  gave  no  quar- 
ter, and  that  the  issue  of  the  battle  depended  on  their  repulsing  this 
attack,  when  we  might  in  turn  become  assailants,  and  speedily  termi- 
nate the  fight,  At  length,  just  before  his  bowsprit-end  reached  the 
after  main  swifter,  he  got  all  that  we  could  give  him,  grape,  cannister, 
musket-balls,  rockets,  and  all,  with  three  good  English  cheers  at  the 
tail  of  them.  At  such  a  distance,  and  a  flanking  fire  directed  against  li- 
terally a  bee-like  cluster  of  men,  the  carnage  is  more  easily  conceived 
than  described ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  son  of  Mahomet  polluted  our 
quarter-deck  with  his  footstep,  though  a  few  did  attempt  it,  and  were 
piked  and  thrown  overboard.  Some  turns  of  a  hawser  were  got  over 
her  bowsprit  end  and  round  our  capstern,  but  they  parted ;  our  mi  sen- 
mast  being  gone,  we  had  nothing  aft  to  lash  him  to ;  and  amidst  the 
groans  and  shrieks  of  his  wounded  and  dying,  she  dropped  astern. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  action,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
make  an  extract  from  the  ship's  log.  "  llh.  45m.  recommenced  action; 
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enemy  making  off  before  tlie  wind*  Midnight,  moderate  and  fine, 
alongside  toe  Turk.  At  lh.  15m.  the  enemy's  fire  having  totally 
ceased,  though  we  oould  get  no  answer  from  him,  and  she  being  a  com- 
plete wreck,  hauled  off,  cleared  the  decks,  spliced  the  main  brace,  and 
went  to  quarters  again,  keeping  the  Turk  awake  by  a  shot  now  and 
then.  At  daylight,  the  enemy  hoisted  her  colours,  bore  up,  and  passing 
under  the  stern,  gave  her  a  raking  broadside,  which  she  returned  with 
her  stern  guns,  and  struck  her  colours  at  5b.  30m.  Sent  the  first  Lieu- 
tenant, who  took  possession  of  the  Bodre  Zaffier,  mounting  52  long 
brass  guns,  42s,  24s.  and  12a,  commanded  by  Scaadevli  Chi  Chue  Ali ; 
bad  on  beard  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  nearly  700  men,  of 
whom  204  were  killed  and  176  wounded.  Seahorse  went  into  action 
with  286  men,  of  whom  5  were  killed  and  10  wounded." 

The  scene  of  slaughter  on  board  was  dreadful ;  her  only  surgeon  (a 
French  renegado)  was  in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication,  and  the  only 
attempts  he  bad  made  in  his  profession  were  by  stopping  uf  Rome  of  the 
holes  made  in  the  wretched  Turks,  by  plugs  of  b'nt.  Alore  than  seven- 
ty were  lying  dead  on  her  gun-decks,  and  the  cable  tiers  and  store  rooms 
full  of  the  desperately  wounded  and  dying  :  her  first  Chiaous  (Lieut.) 
had  seven  musket  and  grape  shot  in  him.  Four  days  after,  we  landed 
these  maikeureux  on  the  Island  of  Miooni,  the  greater  part  of  their 
wounds  undressed,  and  the  thermometer  at  80.  The  little  Arab  who 
commanded,  on  being  brought  on  board  and  asked  for  his  sword,  had 
no  idea  of  the  necessity  of  surrendering  it;  indeed  he  had,  immediately 
after  bis  colours  were  struck,  dressed  himself  entirely  in  white,  (meant, 
perhaps,  as  a  kind  of  flag  of  truce,)  and  said  he  had  lost  his  sword. 
Having  obtained  permission  to  return  to  his  ship  for  his  effects,  and 
being,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  unguarded,  he  got  one  of  the 
fighting  lanterns  (which  was  still  a-light),  and  accompanied  by  two  of 
his  lieutenunts,  had  reached  the  magazine  passage,  then  not  secured, 
and  over  ankle  deep  in  gunpowder,  when  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
taking  the  candle  from  the  lantern,  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  come 
ou  board  the  prize  from  curiosity,  and  happened  to  be  providentially  on 
the  lower-deck,  immediately,  on  seeing  the  danger,  knocked  down  the 
Arab,  dowsed  his  glim,  and  saved  us  from  the  otherways  inevitable  de- 
struction of  one,  if  not  of  both  frigates :  he  was  of  course  forthwith  re- 
moved to  the  English  frigate.  As  he  spoke  Italian  fluently,  Capt. 
Stewart  rebuked  him  severely  in  that  language  for  his  breach  of  the  laws 
of  honour  and  of  war,  to  which  be  listened  with  unmoved  patience  ; 
when  the  speaker  ceased,  the  little  tiger  bent  forward  his  head,  and 
pointing  to  his  neck,  said  "  Take  it,  it  is  yours ;  don't  hesitate,  for 
had  the  fortune  of  war  been  mine,  I  would  have  had  your  head  off  two 
hours  ago:  I  only  did  my  duty  in  attempting  to  blow  my  ship  up,  and 
I  curse  my  own  stupidity  for  not  succeeding."  His  oflicers  declared, 
that  during  the  action  he  had  put  seventeen  of  his  own  men  to  death 
with  his  own  hand  in  attempting  to  keep  them  at  their  quarters ;  his 
activity  and  contempt  of  danger  were  conspicuous  to  us  even  in  a  night 
action ;  and  many  a  deliberate  aim  was  taken  at  him,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  carnage  all  around,  he  was  unharmed,  and  seemed  to  bear  a 
charmed  life.  Indeed,  had  nautical  skill  and  good  gunnery  been  as 
general  acquirements  as  courage  amongst  the  Islamites,  few  of  us 
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would  have  been  here  now  to  tell  the  tale.  They  were  as  brave  as 
the  noble  animal  their  figure-head  represented,  and  which  wai  care- 
fully  covered  over  with  canvass  before  they  struck,  that,  as  they  said, 
"  the  king  of  beast  and  bird  "  (the  eagle  which  supported  their  poop- 
Jautern)  "  should  not  witness  the  triumph  of  infidels  over  true  be- 
lievers." 

A  BOLD  STROKE  FOB  A  PRIZE. 

Wb  were  lying  in  the  Havannah,in  the  latter  end  of  January  1827, 
when  an  American  brig  arrived  from  New  York,  bringing  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  British  troops  having  embarked  for  Portugal.  A  war 
with  Spain  was  inevitable,  so  thought  all  the  wiseacres,  both  English 
and  Yankee,  and  not  a  few  wished  it  might  be  so.  So  certaiu  were 
we  of  war,  that  our  captain  judged  it  prudent  to  leave  the  barbuur  as 
early  as  possible.  In  our  sanguine  ideas,  an  hour's  delay  might  cause 
us  to  be  made  prisoners.  The  Moro  was  above  us,  and  we  imagined 
the  possibility  of  our  being  incarcerated  in  that  noble  fortress. 

We  were  soon  at  sea,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  the  good  for- 
tune before  us.  We  were  on  the  high  road  for  prises,  the  very  spot 
above  all  others  we  could  have  wished  for,  in  the  event  of  a  Spanish 
war.  We  were  a  well-manned,  happy  ship,  in  famous  fighting  order, 
and  had  a  captain  who  was  a  master-hand  at  his  business.  An  Eng- 
lish merchant  schooner  left  the  harbour  with  us,  and  we  were  running 
down  before  the  wind  to  see  her  in  safety  round  the  Colorado*.  About 
noon,  a  ship  was  Heen  on  the  larboard-tack,  standing  in  for  the  land. 
She  had  English  colours  Hying,  and  we  took  her  for  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's corvettes,  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  made  her  out  to  be  a  stran- 
ger. We  were  now  about  two  miles  from  her,  when  a  gun  was  fired, 
to  show  our  intention  of  overhauling  her.  Down  came  the  "  meteor 
Hag"  of  England,  and  up  went  the  ensign  of  his  Majesty  Fernando 
Siettimo.  We  could  perceive  she  was  a  warlike  ship,  showing  eleven 
teeth  of  a  side.  "  Trim  sails,"  was  the  word.  "  Brace  up,  my  boys !" 
"  She  is  running  out  her  guns !"  cried  the  signal  Mid ;  "  Beat  to 
quarters."  By  this  time  we  were  within  musket-shot,  going  nine  or 
ten  knots,  a  little  on  her  weather-quarter.  She  now  commenced  firing 
from  her  cabin  windows.  "  Hurra !  my  boys !  here  we  have  her ! 
The  vessel  from  Spain,  with  the  declaration  of  war.  What  lucky 
fellows  P 

Our  yards  were  braced  sharp  up,  and  we  were  now  steering  exactly 
alike,  our  Bailing  nearly  equal.  None  of  our  guns  would  bear,  except 
"  Jumping  Billy,"  on  the  forecastle,  and  we  did  not  like  to  deaden 
our  way  by  luffing  up.  Some  of  her  after-guns  bore  ou  us,  and  she 
kept  up  a  steady  tire  of  small-arms  :  the  musket-balls  flew  about  like 
hail.  Our  marines  made  a  lively  return.  One  of  these  poor  fellows 
was  soon  shot  dead.  The  Spaniard  was  very  well  steered.  We  were 
now  close  to  her,  and  once  or  twice  made  certain  she  was  going  to  put 
her  helm  hard  down,  and  lay  us  athwart  hawse.  "  Stand  by  the  star- 
board guns,  and  fire  as  they  bear."  "  LuflF,  boys,  luff!"  Banjr,  bang 
went  the  32-poundera,  and  not  a  shot  was  fired  in  vain.  By  the  time 
our  after-guns  bore,  the  foremost  quarter  were  giving  her  another  dose. 
After  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  work,  she  put  her  helm  up,  and 
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her  colours  were  partly  down  we  thought  she  had  surrendered ;  but 
not  so,  she  kept  firing  away.  Our  captain  now  hailed  to  say  if  they 
did  not  strike  we  would  sink  them  ;  they  thooght  so  too,  for  after  a  few 
more  of  our  shot  amongst  them,  down  came  ensign,  topsails,  and  all. 
"  Three  cheers  our  British  sailors  gave"  fully  believing  we  had  got  a 
good  prize,  and  hud  gained  honour  by  striking  the  first  blow  in  the 
war ;  but  we  were  sail  I  v  disappointed  ;  our  antagonist  was  a  private 
armed  ship  from  Porto  Rico,  with  upwards  of  200  men  on  board,  and 
had  heard  nothing  about  a  war  with  England.  They  fired  upon  us, 
firmly  convinced  we  were  either  Mexican  or  Columbian,  notwithstand- 
ing our  ensign  and  pendant :  and  not  until  our  shot  opened  a  passage 
for  the  salt  water  aid  they  begin  to  think  otherwise.  According  to 
their  own  story,  they  did  not  haul  their  colours  down  as  a  token  of 
surrender,  but  because  they  were  satisfied  so  formidable  an  enemy 
must  in  reality  be  a  true  friend.  We  did  not  dispute  this  reasoning. 
They  had  several  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  were  obliged  to  keep 
the  pumps  hard  at  it ;  we  gave  them  every  assistance  in  our  power. 
The  passengers  on  board  admitted  they  were  the  aggressors,  and  the 
Captain-General  of  Cuba  expressed  the  same  opinion. 

The  little  schooner,  under  our  convov,  lay  to  during  the  fight,  and 
when  it  was  over  came  within  hail.  We  ordered  her  on  to  Jamaica, 
without  giving  her  any  particulars.  She  arrived  in  a  few  days.  The 
Kingstonians  were  in  possession  of  the  news  from  Europe,  and  were 
quite  on  the  qui  vive.  The  schooner's  report  was  grateful  to  their 
ears ;  no  one  doubted  but  we  had  captured  a  Spanish  man-of-war. 
Next  morning,  the  newspapers  were  headed  "  War  with  Spain,"  and 
Capture  of  a  Spanish  corvette  by  his  Majesty's  sloop  S — -— .  Fine 
work  for  the  Admiralty  Court  and  the  Jews. 

The  Admiral  and  his  Secretary  were  on  the  fidgets ;  signal-guns 
were  fired  to  recall  two  men-of-war  then  in  sight,  and  every  ship  at 
Port  Royal  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  pounce  upon  the  poor 
Spaniards.  A  few  days,  however,  put  all  to  rights.  The  Admiral  . 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  the  affair,  and  the  specu- 
lations of  the  good  people  of  Jamaica  were  at  an  end. 

It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  convince  Jack  that  we  ought  not  to  have 
sent  the  Spaniard  to  Nassau,  as  a  good  prize.  Jack  thought  there  was 
a  "  wheel  within  a  wheel  in  the  business/'  and  many  a  middle-watch 
yarn  had  they  on  the  subject :  they  could  not  comprehend  first  being 
fired  into,  then  compelling  their  foe  to  surrender,  and  having  done 
this,  being  mighty  civil  and  polite,  and  wishing  them  better  luck 
another  time,  and  a  pleasant  passage  to  the  Ha  van  nth.  They  gene- 
rally came  to  the  conclusion,  that  Mad  Charley,  or  any  of  the  noted 
characters  thev  had  served  with  in  the  war,  would  have  made  a  good 
prize  of  her,  in  defiance  of  all  laws,  whether  of  England  or  Spain,  and 
that  these  were  the  men  for  a  sailor  to  sarve  under. 
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THK  ALLIES  IN  PARIS. 

BY   THE  AUTHOR  OF   VALENCIENNES,  &C. 

Paris  in  1815  wait  a  complete  tower  of  Babel,  for  at  least  three 
parts  of  its  inhabitants  spoke  in  different  tongues.  There  was,  how- 
ever, this  striking  difference  between  the  Babylonian  city  and  the 
Gallic  one,  that  the  crowd  of  people,  instead  of  dispersing  as  in  the  former 
case,  became  in  the  latter  every  day  more  dense,  and  Paris  seemed 
like  the  focus  of  an  immense  web,  towards  which  insects  from  all  quar- 
ters were  irresistibly  attracted.  Comfortable  accommodations  were 
quite  out  of  the  question,  for  the  people  were  jammed  together  like 
sheep  coming  to  a  market ;  and  thousands  absolutely  lived  upon  the 
Quais  and  Boulevards,  making  their  domicile  en  plein  air.  Luckily, 
comfort  is  a  word  of  little  importance  in  Paris ;  amusement  is  every- 
thing, and  of  that  there  was  abundance.  Never  did  a  brilliant  sum- 
mer's sun  shine  on  a  greater  variety  of  gorgeous  costumes:  gold, 
silver,  and  steel  glittered  in  its  beams,  with  colours  "  changeful  us  the 
rainbow's  hue."  Alas !  the  happiness  of  the  Parisians  was  almost  as 
evanescent.  Early  in  July,  Blucher  gave  orders  to  blow  up  the  Ponte 
de  Jena  and  Austerlitz ;  two  mines  were  bored  in  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
and  the  excavations  were  filled  with  powder.  Despair  took  possession 
of  every  breast,  and  "  Notre  belle  ville  /"  uttered  in  a  desponding  tone, 
was  heard  on  every  side.  It  was  like  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem 
mourning  over  their  fallen  city  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  remon- 
strated, and  just  at  the  critical  moment  the  Emperor  of  Russia  arriving 
to  second  him,  Paris  was  saved ;  and  the  Parisians  changing  their  cry, 
exclaimed  in  rapture  "  five  les  sauveur*  de  la  France!" 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  King  went  to  mass  at  Notre  Dame;  the 
procession  was  grand  and  imposing,  and  the  church  filled  to  excess  in 
a  few  minutes.  After  the  ceremony,  at  least  30,000  people  moved  en 
masse  towards  the  bridges  to  see  that  they  were  safe ;  for  the  core  with 
which  the  Parisians  watched  over  these  monuments  of  their  glory,  was 
like  that  of  a  fond  mother  brooding  over  her  children ;  and  then, 
beginning  to  triumph,  in  the  hope  that  Blucher  would  not  dare 
to  put  his  threats  into  execution,  they  turned  their  attention  to 
their  own  pecuniary  affairs.  The  British  troops  were  encamiied  in  the 
Bois  de  Bologne  and  the  Champs  Elvsees,  and  towards  this  sure  mar- 
ket the  prudent  Parisians  bent  their  steps.  It  was  quite  a  jour  de 
ft'te,  and  nothing  could  be  prettier  than  the  ensemble  of  tlie  scene. 
The  English  had  tastefully  laid  out  their  encampment  in  avenues, 
arcades,  and  leafy  canopies";  whilst,  with  their  usual  national  attention 
to  comfort,  they  had  contrived  for  themselves  a  thousand  conveniences 
that  the  other  troops  never  dreamed  of ;  and,  as  they  met  and  mingled 
with  the  Parisian  marckands,  the  whole  looked  like  a  moving  wood, 
or  splendid  fpie  vhamp$lre. 

Rapid  changes  of  feeling  were,  however,  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and 
the  very  evening  after  this  picturesque  market,  some  skirmishing  took 
place  in  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  during  which  many  Prussians  were 
wounded,  and  some  killed.  This  was  called  the  battle  of  the  Pinks, 
from  the  circumstance  of  pinks  being  worn  in  the  button-holes  of  the 
Bonapartists,  and  it  was  asset  serieux ;  though,  I  believe,  scarcely  any 
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notice  was  taken  of  the  affair  in  the  public  journals,  as  the  French  press 
was  then  so  crippled,  that  half  Pans  might  have  been  massacred  sub 
silentio. 

The  next  event  which  appalled  the  Parisians,  was  the  information 
that  Blucher  bad  placed  a  strong  guard  over  the  Louvre ;  a  precaution, 
however,  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  fact,  that  the  French, 
fearing  lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  treasures  it  contained, 
bad  actually  succeeded  in  abstracting  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
cabinet  pictures,  and  substituting  copies  in  their  stead.  Retribution 
was  at  hand.  It  had  been  agreed  by  treaty,  that  all  the  works  of  art 
taken  from  other  Powers  should  be  restored  ;  and  day  after  day,  old 
Blucher  was  seen  parading  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  catalogue  in 
hand,  calling  over  the  pictures  and  statues,  and  condemning  all  that 
appeared  foreign.  The  agony  of  the  French  artists  was  at  its  height ; 
a  thousand  schemes  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  deceive  the  inexorable 
Prussian  ;  but  their  ingenuity  was  in  vain,  he  pierced  through  all 
their  devices,  and  his  decree  was  fate.  "  Down  with  that  picture  !" 
"  Remove  that  statue  !"  were  the  sole  words  that  issued  from  his  lips, 
and  the  Parisians  eloient  dcsesperes. 

The  climax  of  their  woes  was  yet  to  come ;  they  were  condemned 
to  assist  in  packing  up  the  treasures  which  they  had  shown  that  they 
valued  far  more  than  their  liberty.  Stilled  groans  burst  from  their 
lips  as  they  gazed  for  the  last  time  upon  the  graceful  forms  of  the 
Venus  and  the  Apollo  ;  and  it  was  only  the  recollection  of  the  bayonets 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  cannon  yet  planted  on  the  bridges,  which  re- 
strained their  wrath.  "  They  sighed,  but  dared  not  speak."  Still 
their  cup  of  bitterness  was  not  full.  Orders  were  issued  that  the  Ve- 
netian horses  attached  to  the  triumphal-car  in  the  Place  du  Carousel, 
should  be  taken  down.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused,  and  the 
French  engineers  declared  cti  masse,  that  it  was  impossible  they  could 
be  removed.  "  lis  seront  abimes"  exclaimed  they ;  "  FA  vous  n'aurez 
que  lew  debris!"  However,  the  English  staff  corps  attached  to  head- 
quarters in  Paris  undertook  the  task,  and  the  following  day  these 
splendid  trophies  of  Grecian  art  were  lowered  uninjured  into  waggons, 
in  the  presence  of  an  imposing  array  of  Austrians,  drawn  up  to  cover 
the  operation.  Whilst  they  were  being  taken  down,  no  language  can 
depict  the  expression  betrayed  in  the  countenances  of  the  Parisians ; 
they  ground  their  teeth,  and  their  eyes  glistened  with  savage  hatred. 
When  the  statues  began  to  totter,  they  could  bear  no  more ;  they 
clenched  their  hands,  and  curses  not  loud  but  deep  burst  from  their 
quivering  lips.  There  was  something  indescribably  striking  in  this 
smothered  fury,  particularly  when  it  was  contrasted  with  the  compara- 
tive indifference  with  which  they  had  changed  their  sovereigns  ;  and  I 
remarked  this  to  a  Frenchman,  who  made  the  following  characteristic 
reply.  u  We  must  have  lost  our  Emperor  in  course  of  time  by  death, 
but  we  hoped  to  retain  these  monuments  of  our  glory  for  ever  J" 

The  French  did  not  readily  forgive  the  insult  they  had  received, 
and  it  soon  became  dangerous  to  walk  the  streets  after  dark.  Spies 
were  planted  in  all  the  public  places,  hotels,  and  cafes,  and  arrests  were 
taking  place  every  hour ;  malgre  tout,  however  the  Parisians  scowled 
gloomily  as  they  passed  the  innumerable  soldiers  which  thronged  (heir 
streets ;  for  depriving  them  of  their  stolen  treasures  was  like  striking 
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Achilles  on  his  heel.  There  alone  they  were  vulnerable.  "  They 
were  ours  by  conquest,"  said  they. — "  And  now  they  are  ours  by  the 
same  right,"  replied  the  Allies.  The  response  was  wormwood.  The 
Emperor*  of  Russia  was  the  only  person  who  retained  his  popularity, 
and  he  found  the  admiration  he  excited  rather  annoying.  He  was 
overwhelmed  with  deputations.  The  market-women  implored  him  to 
protect  their  provisions  from  the  merciless  appetites  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  dealers  in  forage  begged  him  to  watch  over  their  hay,  straw, 
and  corn.  He  was  the  referee  on  all  occasions,  and,  in  short,  was  so 
tormented  by  his  adoraleurs,  that,  like  the  Roman  virgin  Tarpeia,  or 
the  Athenian  Draco,  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  ln»ing  smothered 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  favours. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  lex  talionis  was  being  exercised  with  unex- 
ampled rigour.  A  Prussian  general,  who  was  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Marshal  Ney,  ordered  his  servants  to  select  nine  of  the  most  valuable 
horses  and  three  carriages  from  the  stables  of  the  Marshal,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  sent  to  Prussia.  Ney's  servants  attempted  to  re- 
sist. "  Why  should  you  ?  "  asked  the  general  coolly ;  "  your  master 
took  the  same  number  from  me  when  he  was  at  Berlin  ! " 

The  Cossacks  were  stationed  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  but 
parties  were  occasionally  permitted  to  visit  the  wonders  of  Pans,  and 
the  feelings  their  wild,  barbarous  appearance  excited  surpassed  de- 
scription. The  fair  Parisienncs  in  particular  regarded  them  with 
irrepressible  terror ;  and  their  very  name  became  such  a  term  of  re- 
proach, that  I  remember  hearing  a  /iUc  dc  boutique,  when  quarrelling 
with  a  man  who  had  cheuted  her,  after  exhausting  every  etrithet  of 
reproach  that  her  active  imagination  could  furnish,  and  calling  the 
wretch,  thief,  murderer,  and  villain,  sum  up  the  whole  by  exclaiming, 
4<  You  Cossack  ! "    The  force  of  language  could  no  farther  go  ! 


HYDROGRAPHY. 
NO.  IV. 

TUE  WORKS  OF  THE   LATE  GAPT.  JAMES  COOK,  R.N.  F.R.S. 

That  genius  and  talent  will  raise  him  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  them 
from  the  most  humble  ranks  of  life  to  fortune  and  to  fame,  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged. Ages  past  have  proved,  and  the  present  age  abundanUy  confirms 
it.  The  silent,  monumental  grandeur  of  our  sanctuaries,  boasts  alike  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  lowly  as  well  as  noble-bom  philosopher,  senator,  and  warrior;  and 
looking  around  us  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  at  every  turn  we  see  among  For- 
tune's favoured  few,  those  whose  only  title  to  their  high  station,  and  whose  only 
riches,  are  the  gifts  with  which  by  Nature  Uiey  are  endowed.  Were  we  to  search 
the  annals  of  our  country  for  an  illustration  of  this,  we  might  not  find  a  better 
than  in  the  celebrated  individual,  whose  works  in  Hydrography  are  the  subject 
of  our  present  memoir.  He  was  of  obscure  birth,  and  had  been  educated  with 
a  sparing  hand,  but  possessed  talents  for  the  highest  attainments  requisite  to 
form  a  good  navigator;  and  was  endowed  with  that  daring  intrepidity  and  self- 
collectedness  so  indispensable  to  the  discoverer  of  unknown  regions,  beset  with 
danger  in  various  shapes.  In  addition  to  these  qualities,  his  physical  constitu- 
tionals peculiarly  well  adapted  to  undergo  the  vicissitudes  and  privations  which 
are  the  common  lot  of  a  naval  life. 

Although  we  are  not  about  to  write  a  biography  of  Capt.  Cook,  it  may  be 
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well  to  State  that  he  was  born  at  Marlon,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1728,  of  ob- 
scure parents.  The  circumstances  attending  his  embracing  the  naval  service, 
together  with  his  rapid  advancement  from  the  station  of  a  foremast-man  to  the 
responsible  one  of  master  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  first  signs  of  those  valuable  qualities  which  distinguished  him  in  future 
life.  Little  did  the  hardy  seaman  in  whose  service  he  passed  his  apprenticeship 
of  three  years  in  the  coasting  trade — little  did  he  imagine  that  the  most  renowned 
of  circumnavigators  served  among  his  crew;  one  destined  to  lead  discovery 
into  the  remotest  regions  of  our  globe,  and  to  become  a  member  of  that  body  of 
which  Newton  was  once  the  principal.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  after  his  ap- 
prenticeship had  expired,  when  he  was  mate  of  one  of  his  employer's  vessels 
which  happened  to  arrive  in  the  river  Thames,  he  concealed  himself  in  order  to 
avoid  encountering  a  press-gang.  But  such  a  proceeding  was  inconsistent  with 
his  character,  and  he  resolved  at  once  to  volunteer  his  services  for  the  humblest 
station  in  the  profession,  of  which  he  was  to  become  the  future  ornament, 
"  having  a  mina,"  as  he  expressed  himself,  "  to  try  his  fortune  that  way." 

The  voyages  and  discoveries,  nay,  the  smallest  incidents  of  the  life  of  Capt. 
Cook,  have  long  ago  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  How  oft  has 
he  beeu  traced  with  eager  attention  by  the  embryo  navigator,  in  his  lengthened 
and  fearless  track  through  every  clime,  inspiring  ardour  and  desire  in  his  youth- 
ful breast  to  have  shared  his  dangers  and  to  follow  his  path.  It  was  in  the  year 
1753  that  he  entered  on  board  the  Eagle,  a  26-gun  ship,  to  which  Capt.  (after- 
wards Sir  Hugh)  Fallisser,  his  future  friend  and  patron,  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed.  We  are  told  that,  his  conduct  gained  him  the  good  opinion  of  this  offi- 
cer which  he  never  afterwards  lost,  and  he  was  principally  indebted  to  him  for  his 
first  advancement  in  the  navy,  which  was  to  the  rank  of  master.  It  is  observed, 
that  some  difficulties  of  an  uncommon  nature  attended  this  appointment,  but 
which  certainly  did  not  eventually  operate  against  him.  He  was  first  appointed 
Master  of  the  Grampus,  in  the  expectation  that  another  would  not  join  ner,  who 
had  been  previously  appointed.  In  this,  however,  he  was  defeated  by  the  per- 
son joining  her.  A  few  dnys  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  Garland  sloop,  and 
here  he  was  again  equally  unfortunate,  as  this  vessel  had  sailed  before  he  could 
reach  her.  However,  on  the  next  day,  in  May  1759,  he  was  finally  appoint- 
ed Master  of  the  Mercury,  which  vessel  sailed  immediately,  and  joined  the 
squadron  of  Admiral  Saunders,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  memorable  siege 
of  Quebec. 

Here  was  the  scene  of  his  first  employment  in  surveying,  and,  we  may  add,  a 
worthier  one  he  could  not  have  found.  At  the  recommendation  of  Capt.  Pallis- 
ser  he  was  entrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  examining  the  channels  of  the 
river,  and  its  shores  both  above  and  below  Quebec  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  Jur- 
nishing  the  admiral  with  a  chart  containing  information  that  was  valuable  to  him 
in  directing  the  movements  of  the  ships.  So  useful  an  officer  was  not  left  for 
ordinary  duties,  and  he  had  to  superintend  the  various  operations  of  the  boats, 
for  which  his  knowledge  of  the  river  had  peculiarly  fitted  him  An  era  of  this 
nature,  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  afterwards  held  so  conspicuous  a  station,  carries 
interest  with  it,  but  more  particularly  so  when  we  know  that  his  first  produc- 
tion in  surveying  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  application  to  science  in  after  life, 
without  the  advantage  of  even  a  commonplace  education.  After  the  capitula- 
tion of  Quebec,  which  followed  the  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  we  are  told 
that  he  surveyed  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  a  considerable  distance  below  this 
place,  with  an  attention  to  the  soundings  and  dangers  of  the  river,  which  proved 
of  much  service  to  its  navigation.  However,  about  the  same  period,  Capt.  Hol- 
land was  employed  in  that  service,  and  more  recently  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  when 
he  was  Surveyor-General  of  Prince  Edward's  Island;  and  from  the  works  of 
these  persons,  together  with  the  observations  of  various  navigators,  our  best 
chart  of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  been  constructed. 

In  a  river  of  such  extent  as  this,  considering  the  nature  of  its  coasts,  and  the 
various  islands  and  reefs  which  lie  in  it,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it  was  not  to  be 
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expected.  Time  has  proved,  that,  in  proportion  as  its  navigation  has  increase! , 
fresh  dangers  have  been  discovered,  and  also  that  many  of  those  inserted  in  the 
charts  were  incorrect.  These  inaccuracies  were  fatal  to  the  trade  to  Quebec,  and 
a  year  seldom  passed  by  without  the  loss  of  shipping.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  remaining,  that  it  is  now  undergoing  a  final 
examination  by  Commander  Bayfield  and  Lieut.  Collins,  whose  surveys  on  the  ' 
Lakes  of  Canada  we  were  allowed  to  inspect,  while  their  charts  were  construct- 
ing, a  short  time  since  at  the  Admiralty.  From  these,  displaying  in  many 
parts  a  labyrinth  of  islands  and  rocks,  which  require  the  utmost  patience  and 
skill  of  the  surveyor  to  delineate;  and  from  a  sheet  of  his  present  work,  contain- 
ing that  part  of  the  river  about  Quebec  already  published,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
our  expectations  being  verified.  In  our  first  number,  we  alluded  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  officers  to  the  survey  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  since  which  time  we 
find  the  above  sheet  has  been  published,  on  a  scale  well  calculated  to  be  useful  to 
the  navigator,  and  becoming  the  importance  of  a  place  like  Quebec.  It  contains 
the  basin  formed  by  Cape  Diamond,  the  part  on  which  Quebec  is  situated,  and 
point  Levi  opposite,  with  the  Western  part  of  the  island  of  Orleans,  capable  of 
containing  a  hundred  sail  of  shipping  insecurity,  although  the  tide  runs  some- 
times with  a  velocity  of  four  knots  an  hour.  It  is  very  different  from  the 
former  charts  of  this  part  of  the  river,  which  are  all  on  a  limited  scale,  and  are 
thus  rendered  next  to  useless ;  we  shall  therefore  hail  with  satisfaction  the  result 
of  Capt.  Bayfield's  surveys,  and  they  will  certainly  consign  to  oblivion  all  those 
which  have  preceded  them.  We  are  informed  that  Capt.  Bayfield  has  already 
done  much  for  the  navigation  of  this  river,  in  pointing  out  the  most  eligible  posi- 
tions for  lighthouses,  and  recommending  their  being  erected,  a  measure  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  mariner  in  the  boisterous  climate  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Cook  was  next  appointed  Master  of  the  Northumberland,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  study,  and  employed  the  few  leisure  hours  his  duty  allowed 
in  the  acquirement  of  that  knowledge  to  which  his  inclination  led  him  and 
his  station  demanded.  It  was  his  fortuue  to  be  in  this  ship  with  Lord  Colville, 
assisting  at  the  recapture  of  Newfoundland  from  the  French  in  the  year  1762, 
and  after  it  was  evacuated  by  them,  he  applied  himself  to  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment, aud  surveyed  the  harbour  of  Flacentia,  He  was  here  in  the  field  of  his  good 
fortune,  for  it  is  where  we  soon  after  find  him  holding  an  honourable  and  conspicu- 
ous station.  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral )  Greaves  being  appointed  Governor  of 
Newfoundland  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Cook  accompanied  him  as  surveyor, 
and  returned  to  England  after  examining  some  dangerous  parts  on  the  South 
coast.  In  the  following  year,  his  former  friend  and  patron,  Sir  Hugh  Pallisser, 
succeeded  Admiral  Greaves,  and  obtained  him  the  appointment  of  Surveyor-Ge- 
neral of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  as  well  as  the  command  of  a  small  vessel 
named  the  Granville,  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  his  operations.  In  this  vessel 
he  surveyed  the  whole  of  the  West  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  South  coast 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  as  for  East  as  Cape  Chapeau  Rouge,  with  their 
various  bays  and  inlets,  which  from  the  rocky  nature  of  the  island  are  very 
numerous,  particularly  ou  the  Southern  shore.  These  surveys  were  published 
shortly  after  their  completion,  and  are  the  materials  from  which  all  other  charts 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  have  since  been  constructed.  The  South  coast  between 
Cane  Itay,  the  Westernmost  point  of  Newfoundland,  and  Cape  Chapeau  Rouge, 
includiug  the  islands  Miquelon  and  St.  Peter,  was  published  on  one  sheet 
Another  contains  the  whole  W' extern  coast ;  and  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  formed 
by  the  Northern  part  of  the  island  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Labrador,  were 
given  in  another  sheet  The  whole  extent  of  coast  surveyed  by  Mr.  Cook  is 
about  600  miles,  and  it»  various  windings  and  indentations  would  probably  in- 
crease it  by  half  that  distance.  The  various  harbours  on  the  coast  were  publish- 
ed on  a  large  scale  with  suiuble  directions,  and  the  whole  examined  with  such 
care  as  to  require  no  other  person  to  do  it  over  again.  This  is  a  remark  which 
applies  to  the  generality  of  his  productions ;  his  surveys  have  the  character  of 
being  done  with  neatness  and  considerable  accuracy,  both  of  which  are  reeom- 
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meridations  which  were  rarely  found  in  works  of  the  same  nature  at  that  period 
ihe  *outh-east part  of  Newfoundland,  between  Cape  Chapeau  Rouge  and  Cane 

^S^SJ^v^  ^  aftemards  8U^ed  V  Lieut  gLTe,0 
cntF  <n :   ^    lth  -aili"?  d!rect,ons>  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  the  West 
!!  nn  " ™  "  confined  m  three  sheets,  comprising  the  Bay  of  Placentia,  Con- 
IZ  Z  ^mflL$*V\  The  finder  of  the  coast  between  Cane  IWista 

wm  ^ ?  Tf  m  6  l8,e'  has  b?n  lateV  sVrveyed  b?  Lieut.  F.  Bullock,  who 
was  employed  several  years  on  this  service  in  the  Snap,  surveying  vessel  It 
was  published  by  the  Admiralty  in  three  large  sheets,  which  were  noticed  in  a 
former  number,  with  the  various  harbours  that  accompanied  them. 

The  northern  sheet  of  Lieut.  Bullock's  contains  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  bv 
ntlt*  ^  conne*ed  wilh  Mr.  Cook's,  and  thus  completes  our  informal 
of  the  wh0ie  eoast.  The  coast  of  Labrador  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  south- 
Hi    t  c2       P0Ult  ,n  the  GuIf  of  Sl'  I*wrence,  and  northward  to  the  paral- 

,.of  53>"er\*Ur°  '""eye*  by  Went.  Lane  and  Mr.  J.  Gilbert.   The  coast 

■taXli™*  2  ff  tin!;and  a  Kart  of  thc  coast  of  Greenland,  within  which 
limits  he  the  Straits  of  Hudson,  Frobisher,  and  Davis,  names  famous  in  navi- 
gation, are  delineated  on  a  moderate  scale  in  Anowsmith'a  chart,  the  best  ex- 
tant of  these  parts. 

ir5ir  'f°°k  8  ^P'oyroen1  in  the  capacity  of  Surveyor-General  continued  until 
1707,  during  which  time  he  had  not  restricted  his  attention  to  the  duty  of  sur- 
veying only.   And  as  we  now  arrive  at  a  momentous  period  of  his  life  from 
which  our  view  of  «  the  present  state  of  hydrography  "  necessarily  diverted  us, 
we  will  briefly  retrace  his  progress.    By  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  he  had 
attracted  the  attention  and  gained  the  patronage  of  the  officer  under  whom  he 
hrjt  served,  which  had  deservedly  raised  him  to  an  honourable  station.  He 
was  no  sooner  here,  than  feeling  the  deficiency  which  he  had  to  make  good  in 
Ins  education,  he  lost  no  time  in  rendering  himself  competent  to  perform  the 
various  duties  which  devolved  to  him,  and  thus  fitted  himself  for  the  respect- 
able oflice  of  Surveyor-General  of  an  extensive  colonial  territory.    It  is  no  less 
worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  a  proof  of  his  superior  turn  of  mind,  that  whilst  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  this  office,  arduous  enough  in  themselves,  his  inclination  led 
him  to  loftier  pursuits,  which  in  their  turn  proved  the  means  of  recommending 
him  for  a  higher  occupation,  and  the  groundwork  of  his  future  brilliant  suc- 
cess.   Having  devoted  a  considerable  share  of  attention  to  astronomy,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  observing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Newfoundland,  which  took 
place  in  1766,  he  succeeded  in  making  the  observation,  and  transmitted  an  ac- 
count of  the  lougitude  deduced  therefrom,  with  other  particulars,  to  the  Royal 
Society-   This  gained  him  much  credit,  and  with  the  character  he  already  pos- 
sessed, secured  to  him  the  means  of  immortalizing  his  name. 

[To  be  continued.] 

 .  .  
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1*0,  VI. 

COUNT  LICHBNSTBIN. 

"  So  che  tpe**o  tra  ijiori  e  le  fronde 
Pur  la  serpe  s'asconde,  s'aggira ; 
So  che  in  aria  ial  volta  s'ammira 
Una  stella,  che  stelta  non  2." 

"  Se  htse  'or,  Let  tore,  a  creder  lento 
Cia  eh'io  diro,  non  eard  maramgUa 
Chei0,ehe  'Ividi,  cppena  U  mi  conuntoP 

It  is  a  Hne  thing  to  be  an  officer  in  a  fine  regiment,  to  be  "  a  very 
charming  fellow*'  and  to  be,  moreover,  a  man  of  rank ;  therefore,  we 
marvel  not  that  the  Count  Lichenstein,  wbo  possessed  these  advantage* 
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and  several  others,  should  (shortly  after  the  arrival  of  his  regiment  at 
a  garrison  town  in  the  east  of  England,  which  we  take  permission  to 
term  Iverton,)  become  quite  a  rara  avis  in  quarters.  The  officers  of 
the  German  Legion,  of  which  he  was  an  exceedingly  superlative  mem- 
ber, were  indeed  general  favourites  with  the  cosmopolites  of  the  little 
world  of  Iverton ;  and  the  fair  sex, — to  whom  the  entry  of  every  fresh 
regiment  into  country  quarters  is  "  an  event,*'  upon  which  hangs  (pro- 
vided always  that  the  officers  attached  to  it  are  "  nice  men")  balls  and 
concerts,  promenades  and  dejeune's,  festa  and  conquests,  innumerable — 
were  pleased  narticularly  to  patronize  these  gentlemen.  Decidedly 
there  was  nothing  in  Lichenstein's  personal  appearance  to  justify  his 
enthusiastic  reception  by  the  fiaut  ton  of  Iverton ;  but  heaven  only 
knows  what  would  become  of  nine- tenths  of  the  world  were  beauty  the 
sole  passport  to  friendship  and  affection !  The  Count  was  indubitably 
deficient  in  this  splendid  dower  of  Nature :  to  say  the  truth,  we  have 
seldom  beheld  so  ugly  a  man ;  in  stature  short,  in  figure  lean  and  in- 
significant, and  in  countenance  strikingly  plain,  the  impolite  would  have, 
sans  ceremonie,  designated  him — quiz, — but  at  Iverton,  such  a  class 
of  beings  did  not  exist ;  and,  as  the  good-natured  people  of  that  plea- 
sant little  garrison-town  were  kind  enough  to  accept,  as  a  rara  avis  a 
tit-mouse,  instead  of  an  emu,  and  to  agree  with  excellent  Dr.  Watts  that 

u  Mind  is  the  measure  of  the  man," 

why,  the  Count  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pronounced  to  be  the 
greatest  man  in  existence.  Lichenstein's  father,  it  was  well  known, 
was  a  nobleman  of  distinction  in  his  own  country,  and  of  no  small  con- 
sideration in  this,  and  the  Count's  nobility  and  gentility  were  there- 
fore established  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  so  that  he  escaped  the  mor- 
tification of  finding  himself  regarded  in  English  society  as  a  foreign 
adventurer  with  an  assumed  title,  or  at  least  an  unheeded  one.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine,  whether  his  father's  rank,  his  own,  or  his  pecu- 
liarly mild,  unassuming,  and  gentlemanly  manners,  impressed  the 
society  of  Iverton  so  irresistibly  in  his  favour ;  perchance  the  union 
of  all  these  advantages  effected  that  greater  one;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  amongst  the  Ivertonians,  no  spoiled  child,  no  bewitching  tab- 
by, nor  no  lethargic  poodle,  was  a  pet  more  notoriously  than  our 
hero.  Had  Lichenstein  been  vain,  his  vanity  would  have  been  abun- 
dantly satiated  bv  the  positive  adulation  which  he  received.  But 
the  admiration  of  his  friends  increased,  when  they  beheld  a  voting 
man  of  about  six  ot  seven  and  twenty,  bearing  with  very  uncom- 
mon meekness,  both  the  greatness  which  he  had  inherited,  and  that 
which  it  had  pleased  them  to  "  thrust  upon  him."  Vanity  formed 
by  no  means  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  the  Count,  and 
decidedly,  as  toe  thought,  his  humility  of  manner  (let  us  be  under- 
stood, there  was  nothing  of  servility  about  him)  gave  that  charm  to 
his  address  which  all  felt,  and  so  few  understood :  add  to  which,  the 
attention  which  real  kind  feeling  prompted  him  to  exercise  towards  each 
individual  of  his  acquaintance,  the  excessive  gentleness  of  his  voice, 
the  languid  grace  of  his  movements,  the  nobleness  of  his  mind,  the  de- 
licacy of  his  sentiments,  the  warmth  and  ingenuousness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, the  unobtrusive  manner  in  which  he  stated  his  opinions,  ana  the 
modesty  with  which  he  entreated  instruction  in  a  tongue  that  he  did  not 
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perfectly  understand,  penetrated  the  bosoms  of  all  persons  at  Iverton  ; 
which  is  saying  much,  for  there  are  plenty  of  hard  hearts  to  be  found 
even  in  country  quarters;  for  such  however  the  Count  possessed  a 
kind  of  mental  alkahest,  a  moral  universal  solvent.  His  brother 
officers  were  a  fine,  gentlemanly,  pleasant  set  of  men;  but  poor  fel- 
lows !  they  shrunk  into  mere  nothings  by  comparison  with  him !  they 
might  be  kind  and  gentle,  they  might  be  witty  and  wise,  they  might 
go  over  the  town,  as  it  was  currently  reported  that  some  of  them  did, 
desiring  to  look  at  the  luce  (plural  of  house,  because  mice  is  that  of 
mouse)  and  they  might  tcorcher  Us  Anglais,  until  their  throats  were 
sore,  but  in  vain.  Poor  fellows !  Count  Lichenstein  was  the  fashion, 
the  rage,  the  infatuation;  man  never  possessed  charms  equal  to, 
nor  spoke  broken  English  in  a  style  so  divine  ;  and  indeed  with  re- 
ference to  himself,  the  bon~ton  of  Iverton  resolved,  that  the  German 
mode  of  cutting  up  a  tongue,  was  infinitely  more  agreeable  and 
genteel  than  that  pursued  by  any  other  foreigners  on  the  face  of 
creation. 

The  officers  of  the  Legion  were  sociable  and  grateful  beings  ;  they 
frequented  the  streets,  the  theatre,  and  the  assembly-rooms,  public 
and  private ;  and  in  return  for  the  civilities  lavished  upon  them  by  the 
fascinated  Ivertonians,  gave  breakfasts,  balls,  concerts,  and  promenades 
in  the  barrack-yard,  during  which  their  band,  which  was  a  superb  one, 
played  to  delight  the  company.  Count  Lichenstein  was  (as  who  will 
not  surmise?)  the  primum  mobile  of  these  gay  affairs,  and  the  object  of 
interest  and  pursuit  in  all  of  them ;  since  it  was  a  moral  impossibility 
for  the  broad-stone  of  honour,  the  touch-stone  of  truth,  and  the  load- 
stone of  virtue,  accomplishment  and  elegance,  not  to  be  desired  by 
mothers  as  their  son,  by  brothers  as  their  brother,  and  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Iverton  in  general,  as  their  townsman.  Had  Lichenstein 
thought  proper,  undoubtedly  he  might  in  the  first  instance  have  proved 
polygamy  to  be  a  moral  and  rational  regulation,  and  in  the  next,  have 
availed  himself  practically  of  his  own  theorem.  Such  a  license,  how- 
ever, had  it  been  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  principles,  was  not  exactly 
suitable  to  the  state  of  his  finances ;  and  whilst  it  would  have  been 
an  unpardonable  affront  to  the  belles  of  hospitable  Iverton,  had  he  not 
selected  one  of  them  as  an  object  worthy  of  his  life's  affection  and  ser- 
vice,— he  really  could  not  marry  every  one  of  his  fair  admirers, — so  a 
lady  of  worth,  and  tolerable  prettiness,  finally,  became  the  happy  and 
enviable  Countess  Lichenstein.  Enviable  indeed ! — but  if  her  acquain- 
tances did  envy  her,  they  deemed  it  impolitic  to  divulge  the  unamiable 
sentiment ;  for,  when  the  German  Legion  quitted  Iverton,  it  left  Count 
Lichenstein  in  better  quarters  than  those  which  generally  pertain  to 
married  officers.  His  military  rank  was  that  of  Captain,  but  upon  his 
marriage  he  accepted  an  office,  in  connexion  with  the  army,  or  great 
trust,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  of  no  small  emolument ;  and  happy  was 
it  for  our  hero,  that  his  integrity  and  honour  were  so  unquestionable, 
since  by  this  appointment  he  became  the  channel  through  which  im- 
mense sums  of  money,  intended  for  military  purposes,  were  transmitted 
to  their  respective  destinations.  As  our  Count  was  neither  required 
to  reside  abroad,  nor  to  accompany  the  legion  in  its  movements,  he 
purchased,  to  please  his  lady,  (so  he  averred,)  a  beautiful  villa  in  the 
vicinity  of  Iverton,  called  Phoenix  Place ;  but  the  question  was,  how 
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were  the  happy  pair  to  live  ?  it  having  been  proved,  by  those  whote 
good-nature  prompted  them  to  intermeddle  with  every  person's  affairs 
save  their  own,  that  Lichenstein  might  indeed  be  a  Count,  but  after 
all,  he  was  no  more  than  "  a  poor  officer"  and  Miss  Somerville  might 
have  made  a  better  match.  These  good  people,  however,  soon  learnt 
to  their  inexpressible  astonishment,  that  the  poor  officer  was  an  un- 
imaginably  rich  one ;  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  countenance  and 
friendship  of  Princes,  and  Phoenix  Place,  under  the  tasteful  eye  of 
Count  Crassus,  from  a  simple  but  pretty  villa,  was  literally  transformed 
into  a  palace.  It  became  a  complete  lion,  of  which  Lichenstein  and  his 
lady,  in  concert  with  hosts  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  were  the  de- 
lighted keepers.  The  house  was  a  perfect  hotel ;  it  was  deluged  with 
company  from  the  year's  beginning  to  its  end ;  it  was  a  rendezvous  for 
the  great,  the  gay  and  the  idle ;  a  lounge  for  the  curious,  and  a  splen- 
did cafk  for  the  officers  of  the  neighbouring  garrison ;  it  was  adorned 
with  articles  of  taste  and  vertii,  costly  furniture,  and  rich  but  useless 
appendages  to  luxury  ;  its  gardens,  hot-houses,  and  pineries  were  su- 
perb ;  and  the  rarest  continental  wines,  liqueurs,  condiments,  and  con- 
fections, were  to  be  enjoyed  in  profusion  at  Phcenix  Palace.  That 
Lichenstein  idolized  his  sposa  is  very  true ;  but  that  he  should  have 
entered  upon  an  amazing  career  of  extravagance,  solely  to  please  her, 
was  scarcely  credible  :  yet,  as  he  always  affirmed,  "  he  was  a  soldier  who 
cared  as  little  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  as  might  be ;  but  one  who  was, 
nevertheless,  resolved  to  render  his  tent  worthy  of  his  beloved  Caro- 
line." So  the  Count's  Countess  ranked  in  Iverton  society  before  an 
Earl's  Countess,  and  lived  like  an  Empress  at  her  home,  from  whence 
she  seldom  stirred,  since  in  the  houses  of  her  friends  she  could  not 
hope  for  the  luxuries  prepared  for  her  by  her  gallant  and  dearest  Lich- 
enstein, in  his  own  princely  residence.  The  affection  and  confidence 
of  the  noble  pair  were  unlimited  and  lasting;  "and,"  said  the  good 
people  of  Iverton,  "  if  Lichenstein  can  afford  to  indulge  his  wife,  why 
tis  no  business  of  ours.  He 's  a  good, — he 's  a  noble, — he 's  a  very  ex- 
cellent fellow ;  but  where,  in  heaven's  name,  can  he  find  the  money  ? 
We  all  know,  that  when  he  was  with  the  Legion,  he  was  neither  rich, 
nor  extravagant ;  and  we  all  know,  that  neither  his  father  nor  his 
wife's,  could  give  him  enough  gold  to  cover  one  quarter's  expenses  at 
the  Phcenix  ;— 'tis  very  odd  !'*  And  so  it  was  ;  but,  as  to  Lichenstein 
accumulating  wealth  by  dishonourable  practices,— good  heavens  !— 
'twas  unimaginable  !  "The  sun  would  sooner  start  from  its  orbit,  and 
those  who  breathed  a  surmise  against  that  integrity  and  honour  which 
had  so  long  delighted  them,  and  which  every  year  only  tended  more 
firmly  to  establish,  certainly  deserved  to  be  decapitated.  One  day  it 
happened  that  Lichenstein,  as  had  been  previously  arranged,  was  to 
settle  some  of  the  pecuniary  obligations  of  his  official  situation,  and  he 
had  made  appointments  with  the  proper  authorities  for  that  purpose, 
— when  lo !  the  gentleman  had  disappeared, — absolutely  vanished ! 
Iverton  was  searched  through  and  through,  but  he  was  not  there ;  and 
upon  due  inquiries  being  made  at  Phcenix  Palace,  it  appeared  that  in 
the  dusk  of  the  morning,  Count  Lichenstein  had  changed  his  quarters, 
and  decamped  with  one  of  his  travelling  carriages  laden  with  valuable*, 
in  jewels,  plate  and  money.  To  Phcenix  Palace  its  immaculate  mas- 
ter never  returned,  and  it  was  forthwith  consigned  to  the  hammer ; 
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whilst  the  Countess,  affectionate,  confiding,  and  even  unconscious  of 
her  dear  lord's  dereliction  from  probity,  believing  since  he  had  never 
troubled  her  upon  money  matters,  that  he  had  merely  out-run  his 
income,  sought  and  joined  him  upon  the  continent.  A  perfect  panic 
struck  the  sober  and  simple  inhabitants  of  Iverton  upon  this  astounding 
occurrence,  and  singular  reports  were  circulated  in  the  town,  as  to  the 
means  whereby  Count  Lichenstein  had  supported  his  late  extrava- 
gance, which  reports  were  generally  accredited  because  nobody  now 
thought  it  worth  while  to  contradict  them.  It  was  certain  that 
he  had  abducted  large  sums  from  the  money  which  he  occasionally 
held  in  trust,  for  appliance  to  military  purposes ;  and  these  sums  were 
of  course  irremediably  lost :  but  some  gentlemen  talked  of  transactions 
regarding  the  sale  and  purchase  of  dogs,  horses,  and  wine,  and  others 
of  his  singular  good  fortune  at  play,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  amiable  Count, — "  the  good,  the  noble,  the  very  excellent 
fellow !"  In  short  it  was  first  discovered,  and  after  a  while  agreed 
nem.  con.  by  the  good-natured  gentlefolks  of  Iverton,  and  the  othcers 
of  the  garrison,  that  the  high-minded  and  superlative  militaire,  the 
noble,  ingenuous,  fascinating,  and  most  wealthy  Count  Lichenstein, 
was  neither  more  nor  less,  than  a  very  accomplished  and  insidious 

SWINDLER  !  ttt. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LATE  CAPT.  PHILIP  BEAVER.* 

Wb  are  glad  to  see  the  life  of  Capt.  Beaver,  the  publication  of  which 
maybe  regarded  as  an  important  accession  to  the  materials  of  our  naval 
history.  From  the  memoirs  of  individuals,  indeed,  history  derives  its 
principal  subsistence ;  and  facts  are  more  frequently  elicited  by  per- 
sonal details  and  epistolary  correspondence,  than  from  the  ceremonious 
and  official  accounts  of  state  papers.  That  this  is  true  as  regards  the 
biography  of  men  high  on  the  rolls  of  fame,  cannot  be  disputed ;  but 
it  is  also  true,  that  even  in  the  lives  of  persons  whose  activity  and  ex- 
ertions have  been  expended  in  pursuits  which,  though  failing  in  the 
showy  qualities  calculated  to  produce  public  tclat,  have,  nevertheless, 
been  of  vital  importance,  much  may  be  learned  illustrative  of  those 
grand  events  which  history  delights  to  blazon.  Such  a  man  was  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir ;  and  the  volume  before  us  is  replete 
with  such  details.  To  the  moral  philosopher,  also,  the  life  of  Capt. 
Beaver  will  not  be  uninteresting.  He  was  a  man  of  peculiar  mind 
and  temperament — an  original  thinker,  and  an  original  and  decided 
actor ;  and  his  character  unfolds  a  new  page  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  student  of  that  instructive  science,  the  natural  history  of  man. 

Capt.  Smyth,  therefore,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  bring- 
ing  forward  the  life  of  Capt.  Beaver,  with  whose  extraordinary  facul- 
ties, and  unremitting  exertions  for  the  good  of  his  country  we  hope,  by 
a  brief  analysis  of  his  career,  to  make  our  readers  acquainted.  The 
volume  before  us  deserves  the  honour  of  ranking  with  the  lately  pub- 
lished Memoirs  of  Lord  Collingwood,  between  whose  character  and  that 

•  •«  The  Life  and  Services  of  (  apt.  Phihp  Beaver,  late  of  his  Majesty's  Ship 
Nisus,  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  K.N.,  K.G.F.,  F.K.S.,  and  F.S.A.,  &c&c. 
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of  Capt.  Beaver,  there  exist  some  points  of  similitude,  qualified  here 
and  there  by  little  contrasts  arising  chiefly  from  physical  temperament 
They  resembled  each  other  in  intellectual  attainments,  in  patriotism, 
professional  ardour,  and  in  entire  and  absorbing  devotion  to  the  service : 
they  were  both  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind ;  but  the  investigations 
of  the  one  were  directed  to  polite  literature  and  the  science  of  morals ; 
while  that  of  the  other  was  devoted  to  experimental  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  philosophy.  Collingwood's  mind  was  of  an  elegant 
order ;  Beaver's  was  characterized  by  a  certain  stern  and  unyielding 
vigour.  As  seamen,  they  were  on  a  par,  and  in  their  natural  courage 
they  were  also  alike ;  though  the  scientific  resources  possessed  by 
Beaver,  would,  in  any  case  of  sudden  and  perilous  emergency,  have 
given  him  the  advantage  even  over  the  heroic  Admiral.  Collingrvood, 
perhaps,  was  more  popular  in  the  service.  Beaver  was  too  strict  a 
disciplinarian,  and  too  much  addicted  to  etiquette.  "  From  the  firm- 
ness  of  his  decision,"  (says  Capt.  Charles  Schombergh,  in  whose  arms 
he  expired,)  "  something  like  austerity,  and  an  air  of  conscious  supe- 
riority, showed  itself  in  command."  Unlike  many  other  distinguished 
naval  men,  he  never  chose  on  important  occasions  to  consult  any  officer 
whose  rank,  even  in  a  few  days'  difference  in  the  date  of  a  commission, 
was  inferior  to  his  own :  not  that  we  mean  to  say  that  his  own  mind 
was  not  equal  to  any  emergency  in  which  he  might  have  been  placed ; 
but  that  so  much  reserve  was  sometimes  unpalatable  to  his  brother 
officers.  It  is  well  known  of  the  great  Nelson,  that  he  never  disdained 
to  communicate  his  plans  to  his  officers,  and  to  consult  with  them  on 
the  eligibility  of  his  views ;  and  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  his 
candour  and  absence  of  reserve  were  attended  by  beneficial  results  in 
the  execution  of  the  measures  thus  openly  proposed  and  adopted. 

The  first  occasion  which  brought  Mr.  Beaver  into  notice,  was  the 
attempt  he  made,  in  conjunction  with  Governor  Dalrymple  and  others, 
about  the  year  1791,  to  colonize  Bulania,  an  island  near  the  settlement 
of  Sierra  £eone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Though  unparalleled  in  per- 
severance, his  endeavour  was  unattended  with  success  ;  and  he  re- 
mained two  years  in  that  pestiferous  climate,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
discouraging  and  appalling  circumstances. 

"  It  assuredly  required,"  says  Capt.  Smyth,  "  the  nerves  of  a  hero  to  pre- 
serve die  settlement,  assailed  as  it  was  by  treachery,  disease,  and  death ;  and  to 
endeavour  in  such  confusion  and  distress  to  establish  order  and  prosperity,  was 
worthy  of  the  vigorous  mind,  which  could  undertake  to  colonise  and  govern, 
without  any  assistance  or  authority  from  the  government  of  his  country." 

The  narrative  of  the  events  and  sufferings  which  marked  this  fruit- 
less attempt,  is  one  of  the  most  painfully  interesting  histories  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  to  Mr.  Beaver's  own  pen  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  document  comprising  these  details,  which  he  publish- 
ed under  the  name  of  u  African  Memoranda?'  and  which  the  present 
biographer  has  incorporated  in  his  work,  illustrating  it  by  able  and 
judicious  remarks,  and  a  few  additional  facts. 

To  give  our  readers  some  notions  of  the  calamities  sustained  by  the 
poor  colonists,  we  extract  the  two  following  distressing  instances.  It 
appears  that  the  colonists  left  England  in  three  hired  vessels,— the 
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Calypso,*  commanded  by  Lieut.  Hancoora;  the  Hankey,  by  Lieut. 
Beaver ;  and  the  Beggar's  Benison,  "  a  Gravesend  boat  of  thirty  tons/' 
by  Lieut.  Dobbin.  In  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  ships  at 
sea,  the  Calypso  arrived  first  on  the  African  coast,  and  disembarked 
her  people  without  those  salutary  precautions  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  adopted  by  Beaver  had  he  been  present. 

"  Although,  as  yet,"  says  Capt.  Smyth,  "  the  colonists  had  oo  right  to  land, 
they  immediately  commenced  erecting  what  they  ridiculously  termed  a  block- 
bouse,  a  mere  hut,  inclosed  with  inch  plank ;  and  in  this  place  they  deposited 
fire-arms,  ammunition,  and  utensils,  without  planting  a  single  sentinel. 

"  On  Sunday  the  3d  of  June,  instead  of  being  called  to  prayers,  and  having 
that  opportunity  taken  for  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  and  the 
necessity  of  order  and  industry,  they  were,  as  usual,  permitted  to  follow  their 
individual  fancies.f  Thus  many  were  wandering  over  the  island  with  the  most 
incautious  confidence,  while  a  few  were  sleeping  in  the  block-house,  and  some 
of  the  women  and  children  sitting  in  its  shade.  In  this  criminally  unguarded 
state,  with  all  their  guns  lying  still  dismounted  in  the  bold  of  the  ship,  they 
were  suddeuly  alarmed  by  the  Bijugas  firing  a  volley  of  musketry  into  the  hut, 
which  rousing  the  sleepers,  they  rushed  out,  and  were  all  shot.  The  savages 
then  entered,  and  seized  sixty  stand  of  arras,  loaded  and  primed ;  and  with 
these  very  means  sallied  form  and  accomplished  their  object.  Loaded  with 
booty  they  retreated  to  the  bushes,  having  killed  five  men  and  one  woman,  des- 
perately wounded  four  men,  and  carried  off  four  women  and  three  children ; 
whilst  not  one  of  their  own  party  received  the  slightest  hurt. 

**  Among  all  who  suffered  on  this  occasion,"  says  Beaver,  "  the  fate  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  certainly  the  most  cruel,  and  the  most  lamented,  lie 
had  been  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  and  was  endeavouring  to  reach  the  beach, 
when  he  was  intercepted  by  one  of  the  party  of  the  islanders,  who  had  been 
stationed  for  that  purpose.  To  go  back  was  certain  death  ;  to  advance  towards 
the  ship,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  this  man.  Unarmed,  and  weakened  by  loss 
of  blood,  Mr.  Gardiner  advanced,  bowing  as  he  approached;  but  the  savage, 
regardless  of  his  humiliation,  made  a  stroke  at  him  with  his  well-tempered  cut- 
lass, which  Mr.  Gardiner  attempting  to  parry  with  his  hand,  it  was  severed 
from  the  arm  at  the  wrist.  He  passed  on  into  the  water,  and  was  one  of  thos* 
standing  up  to  his  chin  in  it,  when  the  boats  of  the  Calypso  arrived  to  carry 
them  on  board,  lie  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  His  wife,  having  witnessed 
the  fate  of  her  husband,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  savages ;  these, 
having  rifled  the  block-house,  and  stripped  the  dead,  began  their  retreat,  with 
their  prisoners  and  booty,  across  the  island.  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  unfortunately 
lame,  and  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  rapid  march  ;  they  therefore  shot  her. ' 

The  irrational  boldness  of  the  colonists  was  now  converted  into  the 
most  groundless  fear  ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  recover  either  the  dying 
or  the  dead.  On  the  contrary,  the  Calypso  deserted  the  port;  but 
upon  standing  along  the  coast  towards  Bissao,  the  Hankey  and  the 
Beggar's  Benison  were  discovered  at  anchor.  On  the  junction  of  the 
ships,  the  first  object  of  Beaver's  solicitude  was  the  redemption  of  the 
captive  women  and  children.  These  were  restored,  with  the  exception 
of  one  wretched  woman,  (Mrs.  Harley,)  and  her  child.  During  his 
mission  to  the  native  chief  to  effect  the  purchase  of  the  new  settlement, 
Lieut.  Beaver  accomplished,  under  most  affecting  circumstances,  the 


•  On  board  this  ship  were  embarked  Mr.  Dalryraple,  the  Governor  elect ;  Mr. 
Young,  the  Lieutenant-Governor ;  83  men,  33  women,  and  33  children. 

t  "  Many,"  says  lieaver,  "  were  inland  botanizing,  oi  hunting  after  liiards  ;  and 
others  chasing  some  butterflies  ami  some  elephants." 
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release  of  the  latter ;  but  the  wretched  mother  and  her  infant  died  of 
suffering  and  exhaustion  in  the  moment  of  deliverance. 

This  expedition  was  one  of  the  first  of  that  series  of  disastrous  and 
fatal  attempts  made  by  British  enterprise  in  Africa.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  last  endeavour,  which  had  for  its  object  the  discovery 
of  the  source  of  the  Niger,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  failure 
was  accelerated  by  private  dissensions  among  the  parties  before  and 
after  their  landing ;  and  that  had  Capt.  Clapperton  and  the  zealous 
and  excellent  Pearce  been  accompanied  by  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, the  companion  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  his  "  journeys  to  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,"  the  late  enterprise  would  probably  have  had 
a  more  happy  result. 

To  return  to  Lieut.  Beaver.  We  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before 
our  readers  the  following  interesting  passage  from  his  "  Note-book,"' 
which  passage  demonstrates  more  clearly  than  any  thine  else,  the  hor- 
rible and  mortal  consequences  of  a  residence  on  the  pestilential  shores  of 
Africa. 

"  At  nine  o'clock  last  night,"  says  Beaver,  "  I  had  written  my  journal,  and 
w;ls  sitting  down  to  a  broiled  fowl  for  my  supper,  when  the  mate  of  the  cutter 
knocked  at  the  block-house  gate,  and  was  let  in.  My  door  was  opened,  and 
two  Europeans,  two  Englishmen,  appeared  before  me.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press my  astonishment,  my  joy,  my  feelings,  at  the  sight.  Their  florid  com- 
plexions, their  appearance  of  health  and  vigour,  were  such  a  contrast  to  the 
yellow  skins,  ana  shrivelled  carcasses,  which  1  had  for  a  long  time  been  accus- 
tomed only  to  see,  that  I  gazed  upon  them  the  whole  evening.  I  thought  them 
the  handsomest  mortals  I  had  ever  beheld.  They  belonged  to  the  Felicity 
schooner,  from  Loudon,  in  the  service  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  with 
orders  to  touch  at  Bulama.  She  brought  provisions  for  the  colony,  and  de- 
spatches from  the  trustees,  exhorting  Mr.  Beaver  not  to  quit  the  colony,  aod 
promising  to  send  out  more  settlers  in  about  two  months.  These  letters  also 
gave  him  notice  of  the  war  with  France,  but  represented  it  as  not  likely  to  last 
beyond  the  current  year." 

On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  Lieut. 
Beaver  experienced  much  disquietude;  and  he  accordingly  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  "  regretting  his  inability  to 
comply  with  the  order  for  all  naval  officers  to  return  to  England." 
This  letter  is  so  characteristic  of  the  bold  and  independent  mind  of  the 
man,  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  omitting  to  cite  a  portion  of  it. 
After  stating  that  the  "  very  existence  of  the  small  colony  under  him 
depended  on  his  presence,"  he  goes  on  to  say, — 

**  If  I  disobey  their  Ixndships'  orders  in  the  Gazette,  I  know  that  I  am  liable 
to  lose  my  commission ;  and  if  I  obey  them,  I  never  deserved  one.  I  hope 
their  Lordships  will  observe  the  peculiar  hardship  of  my  situation,  and  give  me 
credit,  when  I  aver,  that  the  Kiug  has  not  au  orhcer  more  attached  to  him,  his 
country,  and  constitution,  than  myself;  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  re^Tet  I  find 
•  myself  obliged  to  be  absent  from  the  fleet  in  time  of  war ;  and  that  I  shall 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  joining  my  profession." 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  Lieut.  Beaver  was  appointed  to 
the  Stately  (64).  While  that  vessel  was  refitting  in  port,  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  marriage  of  his  only  surviving  sister,  Catherine,  to  Dr. 
Gillies,  the  well-known  historian.  The  letter,  which  in  allusion  to 
this  event,  he  had  written  to  his  sister,  "  proves,"  says  Cant.  Smyth, 
"  that  neither  absence,  nor  almost  savage  life,  had  in  the  least  dimi- 
nished the  gentle  affections  of  his  nature." 
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"  M  y  dear  Kate,'*  says  he,  "  I  am  ashamed  of  not  having  answered  your  last 
letter  but  one,  the  contents  of  which  gave  me  so  much  real  pleasure.  1  would 
write  also  to  Dr.  Gillies  on  the  occasion,  but  your  last  hav  ing  determined  me 
to  come  to  town,  if  Wednesday  next  will  be  time  enough,  I  now  think  it  use- 
less. Yes,  Kate,  I  will  come  to  give  you  away ;  and  then,  though  I  should 
always  remain  poor,  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  that  I  have  given  away 
the  greatest  treasure  of  any  man  in  Europe." 

Omitting  many  interesting  particulars  in  the  life  of  Capt.  Beaver* 
for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Capt.  Smvtb's  able  work,  we 
come  to  a  point  of  much  interest,  concerning  which,  as  such  a  variety 
of  opinions  have  been  entertained,  not  only  by  naval  men,  but  by  the 
community  at  large,  the  testimony  of  so  accurate  and  skilful  an  ob- 
server as  Lieut.  Beaver,  must  be  of  much  consequence  even  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view.  We  allude  to  that  alarming  event,  the  mutiny  of 
the  fleet. 

"  By  an  order  of  the  *  delegates,'  no  letters  were  permitted  to  leave  any  ship 
without  being  first  inspected  by  them ;  and  on  Mr.  Beaver's  asking,  whether  they 
intended  to  read  his,  he  was  answered,  '  No,  Sir,  by  no  means ;  we  well  know 
that  officers  will  not  make  things  worse  than  they  are.'  '  Indeed,'  continues 
Beaver,  *  except  in  one  ship  only,  all  hands  throughout  this  astounding  trans- 
gression have  conducted  themselves  with  a  degree  of  decency  and  moderation, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  in  so  daring  an  assumption  of  illegal 
power.  I  had  always  a  hearty  regard  for  British  tars,  but  1  shall  now  like  the 
ciiaracter  better  than  ever.  Their  delegates  have  adopted  a  most  desperate 
measure  to  obtain,  what  they  call,  *  a  redress  of  grievances,'  and  one  which  I 
apprehend  will  for  some  time  affect  our  naval  discipline ;  but  they  profess 
neither  liberty  nor  equality,  nor  do  they  join  in  the  sentimental  hue-and-cry, 
that  meu  are  to  be  ruled  without  reins.  What  a  contrast  to  the  recent  revolu- 
tionary excesses  of  France  1'  " 

This  opinion,  coming  from  one  who  was  afterwards  so  austere  in  his 
discipline,  is  somewhat  curious,  and  shows  how  little  a  man  is  qualified 
to  estimate  his  own  character.  But  though  the  feeling  was  but  fugi- 
tive, it  is  honourable  to  him  at  the  time  he  entertained  it,  not  less  as  a 
practical  seaman,  than  as  a  wise  and  enlightened  patriot.  It  might 
nave  contributed  to  his  own  comfort,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  be  had 
always  been  equally  charitablejn  his  manner  of  estimating  the  conduct 
and  motives  of  those  placed  under  his  command.  In  farther  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark,  we  think  it  apropos  to  observe,  that  when  he 
belonged  to  the  Foudroyant,  he  brought  Lord  Cochrane  to  a  court- 
martial,  "  for  failing  in  personal  respect  towards  him,"  as  his  superior 
officer. 

We  cannot,  for  want  of  rani,  indulge  ourselves  in  any  abstract  of 
the  active,  gallcnt,  and  highly  responsible  services  of  Capt.  Beaver,  at 
Genoa,  Egypt,  Martinique,  and  the  Mauritius,  in  the  relation  of  which, 
Capt.  Smyth,  aided  by  the  journals  *  of  Beaver,  has  added  many  new 
and  most  interesting  facts,  calculated  to  throw  light  on  several  obscure 


•  Speaking  of  his  determination  to  keep  a  more  detailed  account  of  occurrences  than 
heretofore,  Beaver  says,  "  More  attention  will  therefore  be  paid  to  hydiographic  notices, 
and  the  registering  of  winds,  currents,  magnetic  variations,  and  general  health,  than  to 
chronicle  the  hoisting  or  hauling  down  of  a  stay-sail,  the  opening  of  a  cask  of  pork,  the 
drawing  or  knotting  of  yarns,  or  other  equally  itilhij  records,  of  which  a  man-of-war'* 
log  is  generally  the  depositor}',  and  from  the  animation  of  which  it  probably  derived  it* 
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circumstances  detailed  in  the  history  of  those  expeditions.    But  there 

is  one  act  of  hi*  life  which,  as  it  produced  a  wide  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  public  mind,  we  cannot  forbear  to  particularize.  We  allude  to 
Capt.  Beaver's  letter  in  the  "  Courier"  in  the  year  1804,  under  the 
signature  of  "  Nearchus."  The  anxiety  and  alarm,  not  to  say  panic, 
felt  at  that  time  by  the  whole  nation  respecting  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne, 
will  be  recollected  by  many  ;  and  the  tranquillizing  effect  of  the  letter 
in  question  will  also  be  remembered. 

"  This  letter,"  says  Capt.  Smyth,  "  is  a  fair  specimen  of  argumentative 
reasoning :  he  considers  the  subject  of  a  descent  on  our  coasts,  under  three 
heads, — the  enemy's  quitting  their  ports — their  crossing  the  Chanuel — and  their 
landing.  Under  the  first,  he  proves,  from  substantial  data,  the  utter  impractica- 
bility of  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  required  number  effecting  it  in  one  tide ; 
under  the  seeoud,  if  they  come  in  detached  portions,  with  British  ships  '  which 
know  no  winter,'  we  *  devour  them  like  shrimps ;'  and  in  the  event  of  their 
even  overcoming  both  those  obstacles,  and  •  vomiting  their  unhallowed  crews 
upon  our  blessed  shores,  they  will  be  received  there  by  the  British  army — an 
army  with  which  I  have  served  in  each  quarter  of  the  globe ;  I  know  its  merits, 
I  know  its  foibles,  I  know  it  well ;  and  am  as  fully  convinced  as  I  am  that  I 
now  write,  that  this  army  as  far  surpasses  all  others  in  bravery,  as  British  sea- 
men surpass  all  others  in  skill :  to  it  I  most  willingly  consign,  without  the  least 
fear  of  the  consequence,  all  who  may  land.'  " 

We  think  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  see  this  testimony  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  valour  of  British  troops  from  a  naval  officer,  one  who  knew 
them  so  well.  Beaver's  advice  to  a  young  naval  friend,  who  had  just 
attained  the  command  of  a  sloop-of-war,  and  which  it  is  presumed  was 
penned  subsequent  to  his  confession,  that  "  he  had  long  seen  reason  to 
alter  his  practice,"  we  here  cite,  as  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
professional  reader. 

"  As  all,"  says  Beaver,  "  who  wear  blue  jackets  are  not  sailors,  be  careful 
to  discriminate  between  the  true  bred  seamen,  and  the  profligate  vagabonds 
who  are  too  often  intermixed  with  them.  Recollect,  also,  mat  number*  of  your 
people  have  been  impressed,  and  are  the  unwilling  victims  of  our  temporal, 
though  urgent  interests.  Such  considerations,  added  to  the  tantalizing  breaches 
of  the  ties  of  home,  which  the  very  nature  of  the  service  renders  necessary, 
should  make  every  good  officer  desirous  of  establishing  the  comfort  of  his  crew. 
Temper  discipline  with  kindness.  Endeavour  to  grant  some  respite  in  port,  if 
the  tenour  of  your  instructions  will  admit  it.  The  refitting,  stowing  stores, 
squaring  yards,  working  boats,  and  drying  sails,  with  all  the  minor  minutia-, 
leave  but  little  leisure.  And  yet  I  know  many  smart  gentlemen  who  torment 
themselves  to  find  constant  labour  for  their  ships'  companies ;  and  who  would 
be  astonished  to  discover  that  it  was  not  considered  a  proof  of  knowledge. 
Jack  knows  well  enough  what  is  necessary,  and  therefore  does  not  relish  a  too 
frequent  mustering  of  hammocks  and  bags,  polishing  of  iron  work,  and  other 
artificial  modes  of  teasing  the  time." 

The  similitude  which,  in  our  opinion,  we  have  stated  to  have  sub- 
sisted between  the  mind  of  Beaver  and  that  of  the  inestimable  Colling- 
wood,  may  be  traced  in  their  private  epistolary  correspondence.  The 
following  affecting  communication,  announcing  to  a  father  the  death  of 
a  favourite  son,  is  not  more  characteristic  of  the  sympathetic  manner  of 
the  Admiral,  than  the  foregoing  advice  to  a  junior  officer  resembles 
his  admonitory  style. 

44  It  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  arrive  at  that  period  of  life,  to  which  you  and  I 
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have  attained,  without  having  experienced  many  and  severe  afflictions ;  and  one 
great  drawback  upon  the  happiness  which  is  produced  by  a  numerous  and  vir- 
tuous family,  is,  that  we  are  thereby  exposed  in  more  points  than  the  isolated 
being,  to  the  shafts  of  misfortune.  However,  experience  teaches  us  always  to 
expect  them ;  reason,  to  be  prepared  for  them ;  and  religion,  to  be  consoled 
under  them,  whenever  they  do  arrive.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  to  us  in- 
scrutable, and  to  its  decrees  we  are  bound  to  submit  with  Christian  resignation. 
These  reflections  have  forced  themselves  upon  me,  ere  I  could  commence  the 
melancholy  duty  which  I  have  to  perform.  Alas !  Sir,  to  the  lively  interest  and 
keen  sensibility  of  an  anxious  father,  I  have  already  said  enough;  his  forebod- 
ing mind  must  have  convinced  him  of  his  great,  his  irreparable  loss.  I  shall 
not  add  to  the  weight  and  pressure  of  so  severe  an  affliction  any  vain  con- 
dolence from  myself,  which  might  only  increase,  without  at  all  alleviating,  the 
pangs  already  felt  j  religion,  reason,  and  time,  are  the  best  comforters  on  such 
occasious.  Until  our  arrival  at  Barbadoes,  the  20th  of  October  last,  the  Acasta 
had  been  uncommonly  healthy,  since  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  remain  idle 
at  anchor,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  embark  troops  against  the  Danish  islands. 
In  this  situation,  a  fever  made  its  appearance  on  board  of  us,  some  ten  days 
ago ;  about  twenty  of  our  number  had  been  attacked,  and  already  three  had 
fallen  victims,  when  your  son  was  taken  ill  on  the  25th  of  November.  As  he 
did  not  mend  the  next  day,  I  determined  to  get  under  weigh  on  the  27th,  as 
the  best  means  of  restoring  him,  and  the  rest  of  my  people,  to  their  health. 
.  But,  alas  1  notwithstanding  the  benefit  of  sea  air,  and  all  the  care  and  attentiou 
of  the  surgeons  and  nurses,  he  was  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  hope,  at  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.  The  only  observation 
I  will  presume  to  make  on  this  distressing  visitation  is,  that  our  dear  departed 
friend  was  universally  beloved ;  I  myself  loved  him  almost  as  one  of  my  own 
children,  and  have  the  consolation  to  hope,  that  as  his  life  was  good  and  inno- 
cent, so  he  is  at  present  happy." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  independent  character  of  Capt.  Bea- 
ver's mind,  and  have  cited  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  the  style,  at 
once  respectful,  but  frank  and  manly,  in  which  he  addressed  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Admiralty  from  Africa.  The  following  is  an  additional 
proof  of  it,  and  shows  also  the  tendency  to  point  and  epigrammatic 
effect  so  often  to  be  observed  in  his  writings.  A  professed  author 
could  not  have  concluded  a  literary  composition  with  greater  artfulness 
of  effect  than  is  manifested  on  the  termination  of  his  letter  to  Lord 
Mulgrave  in  1810,  soliciting  the  command  of  a  ship. 

"  I  yesterday  came  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  renewing,  in  person,  the  ap- . 
plication  which  I  made  in  December  last,  for  the  command  of  one  of  the  fri- 
gates lately  launched  at  Plymouth.  Totally  unknown  as  I  am  to  your  Lord- 
ship, it  may  not  be  impertinent,  nay,  I  believe,  it  is  but  just,  to  show  upon 
what  ground  I  prefer  such  a  request,  as  there  are  probably  numerous  and  meri- 
torious applicants  for  the  same  command.  Yet  I  hope  I  am  not  going  to  em- 
barrass your  Lordship  with  solicitations,  which  inability  to  comply  with,  or 
previous  engagements,  render  impossible  to  grant.  To  be  brief^  I  shall  shortly 
state,  that  during  three-and-thirty  years'  service,  I  have  never  been  unemployed 
in  the  time  of  war ;  that  twenty-seven  of  those  years  I  have  borne  a  commission, 
and  am  now  in  the  tenth  year  of  post  rank ;  that  during  that  time  I  have  never 
been  tried  by  a  court  martial,  never  confined,  nor  have  I  ever  been  once 
asked  by  any  of  my  superiors,  why  such  or  such  a  tiling  had  not  been  done. 
So  much  for  negative  merit.  I  decline  dwelling  upon  the  earlier  parts  of  my 
servitude,  that  I  may  the  less  encroach  upon  your  Lordship's  leisure.  Soon 
after  I  was  made  a  commander,  I  was  appointed  assistant  captain  to  the  Medi-. 
terra  nean  fleet;  in  this  situation  I  had  charge  of  the  Flotilla  which  six  times 
bombarded  Genoa  ;  I  negotiated  for  the  same  place  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
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and  came  home  overland  with  the  documents  announcing  the  event.  The  bat- 
tle of  Marengo  had  been  fought,  and  on  my  arrival,  though  I  travelled  from  the 
Elbe  in  less  time  than  the  same  ground  had  ever  been  passed  before,  all  Italy 
was  again  in  the  hands  of  our  enemy ;  the  despatches  of  which  I  was  the  bearer 
were  therefore  never  published.  Returning  to  the  Mediterranean,  T  held  the 
same  situation  till  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  when  Lord  Keith  appointed  me  his 
Captain  in  the  Foudroyant ;  and  I  was  with  that  officer  and  Sir  R.  Abercroro- 
bie  when  the  landing  was  effected.  A  few  months  after  the  late  war,  I  returned 
to  England,  and  was  paid  off;  early  in  this,  I  was  appointed  to  the  Sea  Fen- 
cibles  iu  Essex,  where  I  remained  three  years  ;  and  during  the  last  three  hare 
commanded  the  Acasta.  In  her  I  have  had  the  charge  of  conducting  and  land- 
ing seven  thousand  of  our  troops  in  the  expedition  against  Martinique;  and 
shortly  after,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  at  the  Saints.  The  ship  then 
being  found  in  a  state  of  decay,  was  ordered  home,  and  paid  off.  Had  I  any 
idea  of  not  being  kept  in  active  service,  I  should  certainly  have  accepted  either 
the  Abercrombie  or  the  Jewel,  both  of  which  ships  were  offered  to  me  by  Sir 
A.  Cochrane,  previous  to  my  coming  home.  From  what  I  have  stated,  I 
trust  it  will  appear  that  my  standing  as  a  Captain  is  sufficient,  that  my  con- 
duct as  an  officer  is  unimpeachable,  and  that  the  length  of  my  service  will 
justify  my  solicitation.  If,  however,  I  should  not  succeed,  I  shall  return  to 
my  cottage  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Spartan  who  lost  his  election  as  one  of 
the  Ephori — happy  that  my  profession  produces  so  many  men  of  merit  and 
virtue  superior  to  myself." 

This  spirited  appeal  had  the  desired  effect.  To  the  honour  of  Lord 
Mulgrave,  the  applicant  was  appointed  to  the  Nisus  at  Plymouth, 
"  and  soon  after,"  says  Smyth,  "  took  leave  of  his  friends  and  family — 

FOB  EVER ! " 

The  subjoined  account  given  by  Mr.  Prior,  Surgeon  of  the  Nisus,  of 
the  premature  death  of  Capt.  Beaver,  when  in  command  of  that  frigate 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  no  less  curious  than  lamentable,  as  show- 
ing that  although  the  whole  life  of  Beaver  was  passed  in  investigations 
touching  practical  and  useful  knowledge,  he  should  have  remained  so 
ignorant  of  his  own  physical  economy  as  regards  the  preservation  of 
health,  as  not  to  view  with  alarm,  and  to  avert  by  remedies,  those 
symptoms  which  persons  of  less  attainments  would  not  have  neglected. 
But  he  had  a  weakness,  unaccountable  in  such  a  man,  respecting  the 
utility  of  medicine,  and  disdained  the  healing  art.  A  well-Known  pro- 
verb says,  that  at  the  age  of  forty  a  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician. 
Capt.  Beaver  was  neither.  How  strange  that  one  of  his  inquiring 
mind  should  be  almost  the  solitary  exception  to  this  general  rule! 
But  for  this  culpable  neglect,  for  it  was  more  than  carelessness,  his 
valuable  life  might,  at  this  moment,  have  been  spared  to  his  country. 

"  On  the  morning  of  our  entering  Table  Bay,  towards  the  end  of  March, 
1813,  about  an  hour  before  arriving  at  the  anchorage,  Capt.  Heaver  summoned 
ine  to  attend  him.  '  It  is  uot  often,  Mr.  Prior,'  said  he,  smiling,  '  that  I  per- 
sonally call  upon  your  professional  attentions,  but  I  do  not  feel  quite  as  I  could 
wish;  I  have  been  uneasy  for  several  days;  I  have  not  relished  my  wine,  or 
my  snuff;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  I  am  sure  I  am  not  well.'  I'pou  farther 
enquiry,  I  found  to  my  astonishment,  that  the  functions  of  the  intestinal  canal 
had  beeu  obstructed,  with  one  exception,  for  a  space  of  ten  days  1  I  pointed 
out  in  as  strong  terms  as  I  could  use,  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  imme- 
diate measures  for  relief,  and  of  the  danger  which  in  all  probability  impended 
over  him.  He  seemed  inclined  to  acquiesce,  but  after  taking  two  or  three  turn* 
across  the  cabin,  in  deep  thought,  replied,  *  Were  I  at  sea,  I  should  certainly 
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do  as  you  desire ;  and  I  therefore  regret  not  mentioning  the  circumstances  to 
you  yesterday  ;  but  to-day,  it  cannot  be — I  must  anchor  the  alup ;  I  must  wait 
upon  the  Admiral ;  I  have  several  other  persons  to  see  upon  matters  which  I 
do  not  like  to  postpone ;  in  short,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to-day ;  but  to- 
morrow, certainly,  should  I  not  feel  better,  I  will  consent  to  whatever  you  com- 
mand me  to  do.' 

"  I  tried  to  change  this  determination  in  vain.  His  resolutions  once  taken, 
were  commonly  unalterable.  Intending  to  sleep  on  shore  that  night,  he  pro- 
mised that  the  first  boat  next  morning  should  apprize  me  of  his  situation ;  even 
this  he  thought  a  great  concession. 

"  I  was  roused  early  on  the  following  day,  by  information,  that  I  was  re- 

3uired  on  shore  immediately.  On  entering  the  Captain's  room,  I  found  there 
le  surgeon  and  assistant-surgeon  of  the  Naval  Hospital,  who  had  sat  up  with 
him  during  the  night.  His  first  salutation  was,  '  Oh  !  Mr.  Prior,  had  I  taken 
your  advice  yesterday  morning,  I  might  not  now  be  in  the  painful  situation  in 
which  I  am.'  This  was  said,  not  at  all  in  a  querulous  tone,  but  in  a  calm  and 
collected  manner.  He  went  on  to  describe  that,  on  landing  the  preceding  fore- 
noon, partly  in  hopes  of  being  useful  as  an  aperient,  and  partly  to  gratify  a 
young  midshipman  who  accompanied  him,  he  nad  purchased  some  very  fine 
grapes,  of  which  he  ate  freely.  The  day  was  spent  in  walking  about  in  the  sun, 
calling  upon  his  friends.  While  at  the  table  of  Admiral  Tyler,  at  dinner,  he 
was  taken  violently  ill,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  it,  was  obliged  to  retire. 
The  pain  increased  momentarily,  until  his  agony  became  extreme.  At  this  time 
all  the  shore  boats  being  hauled  up,  comforraably  to  a  colonial  regulation,  no 
message  could  be  sent  off  to  the  ship.  Dr.  Duke  was,  therefore,  called  in,  who, 
perceiving  the  disease  to  be  enteritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  had  re- 
course to  the  most  active  means  for  relief ;  which  were  ineffectually  continued 
through  the  night.  He  suffered  the  most  excruciating  torments  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  that  fortitude  which  he  professed,  and  always  displayed,  not  once  desert- 
ing him.   And  in  this  hopeless  state  I  found  him. 

"  Suspecting  the  fatal  .termination  of  the  complaint,  he  enquired  how  long  it 
was  probable  life  might  be  prolonged,  should  the  symptoms  not  amend  :  '  Do 
you  doubt  my  fortitude  V  said  he  calmly,  seeing  me  hesitate  in  the  reply ;  *  you 
need  not.  I  await  death  with  resignation :  1  have  long  looked  it  in  the  face 
without  fear,  and  why  should  I  tremble  now  ?  I  feel  I  cannot  live  long  in  this 
situation  (lie  was  then  writhing  in  the  most  dreadful  tortures),  therefore  use  no 
unnecessary  reserve — be  candid.'  The  melancholy  truth  being  declared,  he 
exclaimed  with  peculiar  energy,  *  Death  has  no  terrors  for  me, — let  the  awful 
moment  arrive  when  it  may,  I  am  as  ready  to  die  as  most  men ;  and  trust  I 
have  not  been  a  great  sinner  1' 

"  Composed  and  firm,  he  lingered  three  days  longer,  exciting  alternately  our 
wonder  and  regret ;  the  medical  art  of  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  colony 
being  vainly  exhausted  for  his  relief.  He  repeatedly  thanked  the  gentlemen  in 
attendance :  '  When  I  am  dead,'  said  he,  *  if  it  can  in  the  least  benefit  society, 
let  me  be  opened  :  I  can  have  no  possible  objection/  On  the  evening  of  the 
5th,  while  my  arm  supported  his  head,  he  became  exhausted,  and  breathed  his 
lasl,  with  scarcely  a  struggle  :  peace  be  to  his  noble  spirit." 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Capt.  Smyth  has  executed  his  very  useful  task  ;  and  although  on  the 
whole  it  is  ably  accomplished,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  express  a  wish 
that  the  poetical  quotations  had  not  been  so  frequent.  They  are  out 
of  keeping  with  the  matter-of-fact  and  vigorous  character  of  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Memoir.  A  less  ambitious  style  too,  than  is  manifested  in 
many  places,  would  have  been  more  in  unison  with  the  theme,  and 
with  the  gallant  author's  own  admission,  when  in  speaking  of  the  exe- 
cution of  his  work,  he  says  in  page  ix.  of  the  "  Introduction," 
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"  Ft  might  have  been  given  in  a  better  dress,  by  the  professed  scholar,  but 
utility  was  the  great  aim  ;  and  the  whole  relation  being  founded  in  truth,  needs 
no  adventitious  varnish  or  embellishment." 

But  the  life  is  launched.  We  predict  that  it  will  become  popular ; 
and  we  trust  that  it  is  the  harbinger  to  other  works  of  the  same  kind 
from  the  same  pen. 

FF. 


THK  LAST  HOURS  OF  DORREGO. 

This  chieftain  was  at  the  head  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Government.  A  Gene- 
ral named  Lavalle  headed  an  insurrection  against  him,  and  compelled  him  and 
his  party  to  leave  the  city.  He  was  pursued,  and  the  opposing  faction  coming 
up  with  his  rear,  an  action  ensued,  in  which  Dorrego  was  successful.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  carried  to  his  enemy. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Navarro,  the  head-quarters  of  Gen.  Lavalle,  an  officer  was 
sent  to  him  to  say,  that  he  was  ordered  to  be  shot  in  an  hour,  by  command  of 
Gen.  Lavalle.  In  reply,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  General  to  say,  that  be  con- 
sidered himself  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  demanded  to  be  tried  by 
them.  The  officer  came  back  and  said,  that  Gen.  Lavalle  considered  Don  Ma- 
nuel Dorrego  to  be  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  (fuera  de  la  ley)  that  his  execu- 
tion would  take  place  in  an  hour,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  employ  it  in 
leaving  any  written  directions  he  wished  as  to  his  affairs.  Dorrego  answered, 
(muy  bueno)  "  very  well  1"    He  then  wrote  the  following  letters : — 

First,  to  his  wife. 

"  My  dear  Anollita. — At  this  moment  they  acquaint  me,'that  in  an  hour 
I  must  die.  Why,  I  know  not,  but  that  Divine  Providence,  in  which  I  con- 
fide at  this  moment,  has  willed  it  so.  1  forgive  all  my  enemies,  and  I  be?  my 
friends  not  to  take  any  step  to  avenge  my  injuries.  My  life !  educate  my  dear 
ohildren,  and  be  happy  though  you  cannot  longer  be  so  as  the  companion  of 

Your  unfortunate, 

M.  Dorrego." 

Second,  to  his  eldest  daughter. 

"  My  dear  daughter  Isabella. — I  return  you  the  braces  which  you 
made  for  your  unfortunate  father,  M.  Dorrkgo. 

"  Be  a  Catholic  and  be  virtuous.  It  is  the  religion  which  consoles  me  at 
this  moment." 

Third,  to  his  youngest  and  favourite  child. 

"  My  dearest  girl  Anqelita. — I  send  you  this  ring  as  a  remembrance 
of  your  unfortunate  father.  M.  Dorrego." 

-  Fourth,  to  his  Nephew,  D.  Fortunato  Miro. 

"  My  dear  Nephew. — I  beg  you  will  arrange  my  affairs  with  Angela,  my 
wife,  if  any  thing  be  left  for  her  to  subsist  upon.  Receive  the  last  adieus  of 
your  uncle,  M.  Dorrkgo." 

Fifth,  to  Gen.  Dou  Miguel  Ascuenaga. 

"  My  Friend,  and  through  you  to  ai  l  my  Friends. — In  an  hour  I 
am  to  die  1  I  know  not  why.  Providence  wills  it  so.  Adieu  my  good  friends ! 
Remember  your  friend,  M.  Dorrego. 

"  At  this  moment  the  Catholic  religion  is  my  only  consolation. 

There  is  also  a  note  of  various  debts,  and  relating  to  his  affairs. 

Having  written  these,  he  desired  to  see  a  priest.  One  had  already  been  sent 
for  but  Jte  proved  to  be  a  near  relation  of  Dorrego's,  and  was  so  overcome  with 
grief,  that  Dorrego  was  forced  to  comfort  him,  instead  of  receiving  his  assistance. 

He  then  said  he  wished  to  see  Colonel  la  Madrid,  who  came  to  him  im- 
mediately.   He  reminded  him  of  their  old  friendship,  and  that  they  ha*  often 
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been  fellow  soldiers  in  former  times.  He  said  he  hoped  he  would  not  refuse 
his  last  request,  that  he  would  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  execution. 

Madrid  was  affected  to  tears.  He  said  he  could  not,  it  was  impossible  ;  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  witness  the  death  of  his  friend. 

Dorrego  then  begged  him  to  change  jackets  with  him,  and  then  he  said  he 
was  ready.  They  begged  him  to  go  in  a  coach,  as  it  was  some  distance  they 
had  to  take  him  ;  but  he  said  no;  he  would  rather  walk. 

They  then  moved  on,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  was  to  be 
shot,  he  bowed  to  the  officer  of  the  guard  who  accompanied  him.  They  wished 
to  bandage  his  eyes,  but  he  begged  them  not  to  do  so ;  and  his  hour  was  over ! 


ON  SHIP  ARTILLERY.* 

In  our  lost  Number  we  entered  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of 
naval  gunnery,  when  reviewing  the  able  and  scientific  work  of  Sir 
Howard  Douglas.  Many  of  that  distinguished  officer's  observations, 
and  our  own  additional  remarks,  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
Capt.  Hastings,  derived  from  practical  experience. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  naval  gunnery,  during  the  last  war,  was  in 
a  very  contemptible  state  in  every  nation.  The  French,  Danes,  and 
Americans  were  superior  to  us  at  distant  firing ;  we  were  generally 
very  superior  when  within  point-blank  range.  Some  instances  might 
be  quoted,  in  which  the  effect  of  superior  knowledge  of  the  practice  of 
artillery  were  most  evident,  and  prove  that  Sir  Howard  Douglas  was 
right  in  saying,  that  naval  actions  of  long  duration  were  glaring  proofs 
of  a  want  of  knowledge  of  gunnery.  It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Philip 
Broke  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  fitting  sights  to  the  guns  of 
the  Shannon,  and  in  training  his  men  by  daily  practice.  The  effect  of 
this  system  was  felt  by  his  rapid  capture  of  the  American  frigate. 
The  Wasp,  an  American  sloop-of-war,  in  a  few  minutes  sunk  the  Pea- 
cock, an  eighteen  gun-brig,  with  very  little  loss,  owing  to  the  supe- 
riority of  her  gunnery. 

The  whole  system  of  naval  gunnery  is  bad.  We  quite  agree  with 
Capt.  Hastings's  opinion  given  in  the  following  note,  and  regret  that 
he  never  wrote  on  so  important  a  subject. 

"  I  had  an  artillery  officer  in  charge  of  my  ammunition.  I  always  thought 
that  the  men  called  gunners  on  board  a  man-of-war,  were  usually  the  persons 
on  board  the  least  conversant  with  artillery.  An  officer  of  marine  artillery 
would,  I  should  think,  be  the  proper  person  to  entrust  the  charge  of  the  artil- 
lery stores  to.  In  fact,  that  class  of  men,  the  marines,  might  be  made  the  most 
useful  men  in  every  respect  on  board  a  ship." 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  imperfect  condition  both  of  the 
naval  gunners  and  tne  naval  artillery.  The  gunners  are  chosen  from 
men  who  have  served  before  the  mast,  and  whose  conduct  has  led  to 
their  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  gunner  with  a  warrant  or  commis- 
sion. Surely  men  with  so  few,  if  any,  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  projectiles,  are  not  the  fittest  persons  to  have  the 
principal  charge  of  the  artillery  of  a  fleet.  Is  the  artillery  of  our  army 
of  more  consequence  than  that  of  our  navy  ?  The  difference  of  ma- 
nagement is  immense.    The  officers  and  men  of  our  military  artillery 


•  »'  Memoir  on  the  Use  of  Shells,  Hot  Shot,  and  Carcass  Shells  from  Ship  Artillery, 
f  Frank  Abney  Hastings,  Captain  of  the  Greek  Steam  Vessel -of- War,  Kartcria."— 
hit.  This  gallant  officer  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  Anatolico  last  vear. 
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are  educated  with  cure,  and  trained  with  perseverance,  and  form it 
corps  not  equalled  in  the  world.  Our  naral  gunnery  is  committed, 
with  the  exception  of  bomb-ships,  to  gallant  old  seamen,  who,  nine 
times  out  often,  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  science,  and  hut  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice,  These  are  the  instructor  of  QUI  officers 
and  men  !  The  absurdity  i.s  too  great  to  discuss  calmly.  Every  stop- 
of-war  ought  t>.  have  on  board  a  marine-artillery  officer,  liighly  ouah- 
fied.  To  him  should  be  given  the  chief  charge  and  superinteuuViK? 
of  the  artillery  and  ammunition.  He  should  be  bound  to  give  instruc- 
tions daily  to  the  young  officers  in  the  science  of  projectiles,  and  ahvart 
superintend  the  exercising  of  the  men  at  the  guns;  a  portion  of  which, 
without  doubt,  should  be  trained  every  day,  unless  the  weather  was 
very  bad,  and  even  sometimes  under  those  circumstances,  it  woiud  be 
both  spirited  and  useful,  that  the  officers  and  men  might  be  madeoa*. 
versaiit  with  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  managing  guns  in  heavy  wea- 
ther. The  next  point  is,  the  barbaric  condition  of  the  guns*  carriages, 
and  methods  of  pointing  them.  There  has  not  been  an  improvement 
worth  speaking  of,  excepting  the  substitution  of  the  lock  for  themateh, 
since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  Admiralty  never .  have  allowed 
enough  practising  powder,  and  without  real  practice,  the  men  can 
never  be  perfect.  Our  magazines  are  groaning  with  the  weight  of 
gunpowder,  and  some  tons  might  be  advantageously  expended  in  train- 
ing the  men.  Every  ship  should  have  a  proportionate  number  of  Ma- 
rine-artillery men,  who  should  assist  in  the  daily  training.  The  board 
at  Woolwich  i.s  not  an  efficient  establishment  for  the  examination  either 
of  naval  projects,  or  for  the  direction  of  naval  artillery.  It  is  an  aiiU- 
quoted  botheration,  as  every  man  and  officer  who  has  been  referred  to  it 
knows  full  well.  . 

Capt.  Hastings's  pamphlet  is  valuable,  because  he  speaks  plainly  and 
gives  facts,  which  are  the  only  data  upon  which  theory  can  be  F^P01/ 
founded.  He  has  three  great  points  on  which  he  insists.  The  first  is 
the  ignorance  of  naval  officers  of  naval  gunnery,  and  the  necessity  of 
its  being  made  a  part  of  their  studies  when  young,  and  of  continual 
practice  when  more  advanced,  since  war  is  "  the  art  of  killing  men 
most  expeditiously and  of  burning  and  destroying  ships  and  towns, 
with  the  utmost  facility  ajid  dispatch. 

The  second  is,  that  of  having  tew  guns,  and  those  of  great  cahbre, 
and  that  these  guns  shall  throw  shells  in  preference  to  shot,  and  ban? 
the  charges  of  powder  very  nicely  regulated.  The  question  of  danger 
he  completely  sets  at  rest ;  indeed  we  may  refer  to  our  own  bomb- 
ships,  in  which  no  explosions  have  taken  place  beyond  those  in  other 
vessels  of  war.  .  . 

M  An  objection  which  1  have  frequently  heard  made  to  the  use  of  shells  on 
board  of  a  ship  is,  die  danger  of  having  a  quantity  of  loaded  shells  conanually 
on  board  ;  to  me  loaded  shells  have  always  appeared  less  d*igBroi»*a*  pow- 
der in  cartridges,  or  in  any  other  form.  1  placed  each  loaded  saell  ma  box ; 
these  were  stowed  in  the  shell-room  in  rows,  retained  by  staunch*™*  and  slutt- 
ing battens ;  and  on  the  lid  of  each  box  was  written  the  length  of  the  and 
nature  of  the  shell :  each  shell  was  handed  up  in  its  box,  and  otav  takjn  ont  oi 
it  at  the  moment  of  being  placed  in  the  gun  ;  how  there  can  be  any  danger  ■ 
using  shells  thus,  sufficient  to  justify  an  objection  to  their  use,  1  am  at  a  loss 
conceive;  certainly  there  is  danger  in  using  gunpowder  at.  all,  but  thert  isi 
less  liability  to  accident  from  a  shell  than  from  a  cartridge,  and  I  am  pr*p*rw 
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to  prove,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  that  the  liability  to 
accidents  from  explosion  on  board  a  snip,  is  much  diminished  by  the  use  of 
shells.  I  have  find  about  eighteen  thousand  shells  from  this  ship,  and  have 
never  had  the  slightest  accident  from  explosion ;  the  guns  have  never  broken  a 
breeching,  drawn  a  bolt,  or  injured  a  carriage.  I  was  but  in  two  naval  actions 
in  the  British  service,  in  each  of  which  we  had  accidents.  In  the  Neptune,  in 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  an  explosion  on  the  lower-deck  killed  and  wounded 
sixteen  men.  In  the  Seahorse,  with  the  Badla  Zaffar,  a  gun  going  off  while 
loading,  killed  one  or  two  men." 

The  armament  of  this  vessel  was  as  follows : 

"  Having  obtained  the  command  of  a  steam-vessel,  destined  for  Greece,  I 
prepared  for  her  armament  eighty  sixty-eight  pounders ;  four  of  these  carro- 
nades,  Government  pattern,  thirty-six  hundred  weight,  five  feet,  two  inches, 
and  four  long  shorts,  after  drawings  I  gave ;  these  were  seven  feet,  four  inches 
long,  and  fifty-eight  hundred  weight,  with  the  form  of  a  carronade  in  all,  but 
having  t  rum  icons  to  mount  them,  the  same  as  long  guns ;  but  these  trumicons 
are  not  placed,  as  is  usual  in  long  guns,  below  the  line  for  the  quarter  sight,  (to 
admit  of  which  sight  is  the  only  reason  I  could  ever  imagine  of  placing  them 
thus  low,)  but  so  as  to  intersect  the  gun  horizontally/' 

These  pieces  of  artillery  were  mounted  on  ten-inch  howitzer  car- 
riages, which  answered  the  purpose  admirably.  The  following  proofs 
of  the  effects  of  Capt.  Hastings's  system  will  amuse  our  readers  from 
the  naivete  with  which  they  are  told. 

"  I  was  engaged  with  some  fascine  batteries  at  Oropo ;  a  shell  set  fire  to 
one,  and  burnt  it  entirely,  blowing  up  the  powder  they  had  in  it. 

"  I  was  engaged  in  the  harbour  of  Volo  with  the  batteries ;  our  shells  did 
great  execution,  and  some  hot  shot  set  a  part  of  the  town  on  fire,  which  was, 
however,  soon  extinguished. 

"  I  was  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  a  Turkish  brig-of-war  at  Tri- 
chieu.  I  fired  hot  shot,  and  burnt  her;  one  shell  exploded  on  board  of  her, 
but  this  was  after  she  was  on  fire. 

"  Perceiving  that  the  weight  of  our  shot  broke  frequently  through  both  sides 
of  small  vessels,  and  required  long  to  heat,  I  imagined  at  Salona  to  heat  empty 
shells,  for  which  purpose  I  plugged  up  the  fuze  hole;  whilst  heating  them,  the 
air  expanding  inside,  forced  out  the  plugs  with  a  considerable  explosion.  I 
afterwards  fired  them  with  the  fuze-hole  open.  If  I  were  to  use  them  again,  I 
should  stop  up  the  fuze-hole,  all  but  a  verv  small  vent  to  carry  off  the  rarefied 
air.  On  this  occasion  I  fired  hot  shells  from  a  short  long  forward ;  carcass- 
shells,  with  five  orifices,  from  a  short  long  aft,  and  shells  from  two  carronades : 
by  the  time  we  had  fired  twice,  a  brig  of  war  blew  up,  owing  to  a  shell  explod- 
ing in  her  magazine ;  an  armed  transport  brig  sunk  forward,  owing  to  a  shell 
exploding  in  her  bow,  and  was  set  on  fire  aft  by  a  hot  shell.  A  schooner  of 
war  was  set  on  fire  by  a  carcass,  at  least  I  imagine  so ;  although,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  statement  to  his  Consul  at  Patras,  of  an  Austrian  serving  on  board 
another  Turkish  schooner  at  Salona,  who  says,  the  Turks  set  fire  to  her ;  in  all 
else  his  statement  and  mine  agree.  My  reason  for  thinking  we  burnt  her  is, 
that  as  she  continued  firing  after  all  the  other  vessels  were  abandoned,  I  order- 
ed the  after  gun  to  fire  a  few  carcass-shells  into  her ;  and  as  I  saw  one  strike 
her,  I  have  reason  to  think  the  Austrian  mistaken.  Another  schooner,  of  six- 
teen brass  twelves,  had  received  two  of  our  shells ;  one  burnt  on  board,  tore  up 
the  deck,  and  killed  three  men  ;  the  other  was  found  in  the  hold,  and  had  not 
burnt;  she  was  abandoned.  We  were  distant  about  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  enemy,  and  fired  with  four  pounds  of  powder  at  point  blank,  to  obtain  the 
lowest  ricochets." 

We  have  but  few  observations  to  offer  on  the  facts  contained  in  the 
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foregoing  paragraphs  which  would  not  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  every 
reader — such  as  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  immediate  reform  in 
the  whole  department  of  our  naval  gunnery  both  on  shore  and  on  ship- 
board. In  a  former  Number,  when  discussing  the  subject  of  steam 
navigation,  we  gave  our  opinion  in  accordance  wkh  Capt.  Ross's,  that 
steam  vessels  of  war,  if  adopted  by  other  Powers,  must  in  our  own 
defence  gradually  supersede  the  ships  now  in  use;  the  efficiency  of 
the  Karteria  is  a  strong  support  to  tnis  opinion,  and  we  think  it  pro- 
bable that  in  a  few  years  steam- vessels,  with  safe  and  compact  machinery, 
with  scientifically  constructed  artillery  and  skilful  practice,  maygnard 
our  coasts,  and  form  the  staple  of  our  fleets. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  without  giving  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  Turkish  navy. 

"  The  Turks  thought  (and  justly  so)  that  they  had  achieved  an  amazing,  un- 
dertaking, when  they  traversed  the  Archipelago,  without  running  against  a  rock; 
considering  how  they  were  manned,  it  is  really  surprising  they  lost  so  few  ships. 
To  man  their  fleet,  they  one  year  pressed  all  the  bakers  they  could  catch :  a 
Christian  would  suppose  their  reason  to  be,  that  they  might  be  provided  wfth  a 
dairy  supply  of  fresh  bread ;  not  at  all ;  their  reason  was,  that  as  the  balers 
were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  up  at  nights,  they  would  not  fail  to  keep  an  excel- 
lent watch.  Another  time  they  pressed  some  masons  they  found  on  high  re- 
pairing a  house ;  a  bribe  (without  this  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  East)  releas- 
ed the  alarmed  sons  of  brick  and  mortar ;  but  as  this  transaction  was  illegal  as 
well  as  profitable,  the  same  unfortunate  individuals  found  themselves  seized 
upon  a  second  time,  but  strenuously  refused  to  use  their  former  agreement  for 
a  release ;  they  were  embarked,  as  luck  would  have  it,  on  board  the  very  ship 
of  the  Captain  Pashaw,  and  seired  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  imploring 
his  clemency ;  he  investigated  the  affair,  and  finding  their  complaint  well  found- 
ed, bastinadoed  half  to  death  the  extortioner,  and  made  him  restore  the  money ; 
not  so  the  masons  to  their  liberty,  as  they  had  fondly  imagined :  no ;  the  Cap- 
tain Pashaw  was  a  man  of  more  judgment ;  he  knew  how  to  detect  merit ;  and, 
therefore,  after  ascertaining  who  among  the  individuals  was  master  mason, 
ordered  him  to  be  made  captain  of  the  main  top,  which  promotion  he  was  sure 
would  be  justified  by  his  conduct,  having  been  previously  accustomed  to  climb 
so  high.    Enough  of  such  anecdotes  there  are  to  fill  a  volume.*' 


THK  CHELSEA  PENSIONERS. 

i 

With  the  term  Chelsea  Pensioners,  we  in  this  country  mseparablt 
associate  the  ideas  of  long  red  coats,  blue  worsted  stockings,  nonest, 
weather-beaten,  and  scanned  countenances,  and  bodies  shorn  of  some 
limb,  and  despoiled  of  their  fair  proportions  by  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
a  military  life.  In  taking  up  these  volumes,  we  therefore  expected  to 
find  the  rude,  though,  perhaps,  not  leas  interesting,  tales  of  some  vete- 
ran serjeant,  similar  to  the  several  recent  publications  which  the  world 
read  with  too  much  interest  to  expect  a  repetition  with  indifference. 
Our  gratification,  therefore,  was  increased  in  some  degree  by  the  effect 
of  contrast,  when,  on  opening  the  work,  we  found  our  attention  excited, 
and  afterwards  rivet  tea,  by  a  pure  and  elegant  style,  by  great  taste  and 

•  By  the  Author  ot  the  Subalteru,  &c.  3  vols.  8vo  Colhum. 
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felicity  of  narration,  with  scenes  and  incidents  sometimes  animating 
the  strongest  passions,  and  at  others,  creating  the  pathetic  and  more 
gentle  emotions.  We  have  in  these  volumes,  a  peculiarity  of  cDPr  let- 
ter, derived  from  the  author's  professional  feelings  as  an  officer,  and 
from  the  varied  scenes  and  habits  of  a  military  life,  painted  with  aii 
identity  not  to  be  mistaken.  To  these  sources  of  interest,  we  must 
add,  that  many  of  the  characters  and  incidents  are  of  a  general  tlercrip* 
tion,  and  being,  probably,  of  real  existence,  or  at  least  told  with  every 
semblance  of  reality,  and  founded  upon  the  feelings  common  to  our 
general  nature,  they  are  calculated  to  excite  and  sustain  the  most  deep, 
as  well  as  the  most  lively  emotions  in  every  class  of  readers.  The 
three  volumes  contain  six  tales  ;  and  without  depreciating  the  remain* 
der,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  two  of  them  to  be  of  the  highest 
order  of  merit.  We  will,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  make  a  few 
extracts  from  the  shortest,  termed  "  A  Pyrenean  Adventure."  The 
narrator  is  an  officer  of  the  English  army,  advancing  into  France,  at 
the  close  of  its  triumphant  career  through  the  late  Spanish  war.  In 
the  month  of  September,  he  sets  out  with  his  dog  and  gun  in  search  of 
game  in  the  defiles  and  fastnesses  of  the  stupendous  mountains  in 
which  our  army  was  encamped.  After  a  description  of  mountain  sce- 
a  nery,  in  the  finest  style  of  painting,  our  author  is  climbing  to  the  high- 
est point  of  the  loftiest  ridge. 

"  I  was  approaching  rapidly  to  this  object  of  my  wishes,  when  the  cry  of  an 
eagle  coming,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  brow,  attracted 
my  attention.  Putting  a  ball  in  one  barrel  instead  of  small  shot,  I  lay  down  on 
my  stomach,  and  dragged  myself  towards  the  summit.  You  may  imagine  my 
feelings,  when,  on  peeping  over  the  ridge,  I  beheld  in  a  narrow  £len,  of  about 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  diameter,  the  bones  and  mutilated  remains  of  forty  or 
fifty  human  beings.  Upon  these  a  dozen  or  two  of  eagles  were  sitting,  not  in 
the  act  of  gorging,  for  nothing  remained  on  which  they  could  feed,  but  scraping 
or  turning  the  bones  about,  and  with  their  beaks  tearing,  as  if  in  mockery,  into 
minute  shreds,  a  few  remnants  of  what  had  once  been  military  clothing  " 

The  author  falls  in  with  a  Guerilla  party,  and  is  told  of  a  little  ham- 
let in  those  mountains,  the  simple  inhabitants  of  which  lived  in  perfect 
happiness  and  seclusion,  till  a  French  corps  destroyed  their  dwellings, 
and  bore  ofF  their  wives  and  daughters.  An  affianced  bride  was  one  of 
the  victims,  and  the  distracted  bridegroom  becomes  a  Guerilla  chief, 
and  takes  vengeance  on  the  despoilers.  , 

"  We  determined  to  lure  the  monsters  into  our  den.  For  this  purpose  we 
laboured  hard  at  a  huge  rock,  which  hung  immediately  over  our  bridge,  nil  we 
had  so  loosened  it,  that  a  push  by  a  child  would  roll  it  down  the  gulf.  One 
morning  we  rushed  down  upon  the  valley,  having  maintained  a  skirmish  more 
animated  than  usual ;  the  l)lood-hounds  were  so  enraged  as  to  pursue  us  up  the 
hill.  All,  except  Francisco,  who  was  the  object  of  their  bitterest  hate,  avoided 
the  old  channel,  and  escaped  into  the  woods.  Francisco  affecting  to  be  wound- 
ed, made  for  the  bridge.  He  crossed  the  chasm,  and  forty-five  of  the  miscreants, 
including  their  commander,  followed.  This  was  all  we  desired.  Instantly  the 
crag  fell,  and  striking  the  planks  exactly  in  the  middle,  it  dashed  them  down 
into  the  abyss,  cutting  off  all  hope  of  escape  from  those  within  the  Fuente.  We 
looked  down  from  the  ridges  in  savage  exultation  upou  our  prey.  The  French- 
men paralysed  with  horror,  were  gazing  upwards  on  the  death  which  hung  over 
them.  Francisco  ran  towards  the  chasm,  and  with  one  desperate  bound  cleared 
it.  Oh,  sir,  had  yon  seen  the  expression  of  the  murderers'  countenance  then, 
had  you  Iwheld  their  uplifted  hands,  and  heard  their  scream  for  mercy,  your 
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blood  would  have  boiled  within  you  as  mine  does  now.  '  Mercy  !'  cried  Fran- 
cisco, '  ay,  such  mercy  as  ye  granted.  Look  down,  fiends,  on  the  village  ye 
have  destroyed ;  behold  the  bodies  of  the  aged  and  feeble  ye  have  butchered; 
listen  to  the  cries  of  those  whom  ye  have  violated,  and  now  take  your  reward." 
This  was  the  signal,  and  we  opened  our  fire.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  ran  from 
side  to  side,  seeking  for  shelter,  or  reached  the  brink  of  the  chasm  in  despair 
Only  three  wretches  tried  the  leap,  and  they  were  dashed  to  pieces/' 

The  tale  called  Maida  is  told  with  great  skill.  It  is  the  history  of 
an  accomplished  and  estimable  young  gentleman,  who  has  been  induced 
to  enter  the  army,  and  who  lacked  but  one  thing  to  gain  the  admira- 
tion of  his  brother  officers.  Vernon,  the  hero,  was  originally  or  con- 
stitutionally destitute  of  personal  courage,  and  his  conflicts  between 
fear,  and  the  horror  of  disgrace  to  a  mind  sensitive  and  refined,  are 
painted  with  very  painful  truth  to  nature. 

M  Percy  Vernon  was  a  universal  favourite,  not  in  his  own  regiment  only,  but 
wherever  he  was  known.  He  had  joined  us  from  another  corps,  and  though 
looked  at,  at  first,  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  he  had  contrived  in  a  short  period 
to  secure  the  cordial  esteem  of  the  whole  mess.  For  myself,  I  loved  him  as  a 
brother.  He  was  about  twenty,  rich,  well  connected,  had  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  owed  to  nature  a  finely  proportioned  figure,  with  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  and  manly  countenance.  He  understood  all  the  duties  of  a  soldier  as 
well  as  of  an  officer  perfectly,  and  to  these  indeed  he  was  particularly  attentive." 

Thus  did  Vernon  live  at  his  quarters  in  Sicily,  till  one  day  being  at 
the  head  of  the  mess,  a  stranger  was  invited  to  dine  there. 

"  Vernon  was  making  ready  to  assume  the  chair,  when  his  eye  suddenly  rested 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  guest  as  that  of  the  guest  rested  upon  hi*.  1 
thought  poor  Vernon  would  have  fallen  to.  the  ground.  He  became  deadly 
pale,  and  his  whole  frame  shook  as  with  an  ague  fit.  The  stranger  who  evi- 
dently felt  for  him,  instantly  held  out  his  hand.  '  Ah  1  Vernon ;'  cried  he,  with 
marked  kindness, '  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you/  then  leaning  forward,  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear.  Vernon  grasped  his  hand,  pressed  it  warmly,  aV.d 
thanked  the  speaker,  with  a  look  as  expressive  of  fervent  and  heartfelt  gratitude 
as  one  man  ever  threw  upon  another.  But  his  natural  cheerfulness  by  no  means 
returned," 

The  stranger  had  been  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  with  paternal  kindness  had  contrived  to  let  him  leave  the 
corps  without  incurring  the  disgrace  which  his  want  of  conduct  at  the 
approach  of  battle  would  have  entailed  npon  him.  We  must  pass  over 
the  interesting  account  of  our  descent  upon  Calabria,  and  of  all  the 
scenes  prior  as  well  as  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Maida.  Before  the 
battle,  Vernon's  terrors  had  nearly  wrought  him  to  a  suicide,  and  at 
length  in  the  agony  of  his  mind,  he  confesses  to  his  friend  his  constitu- 
tional cowardice  even  from  his  infancy. 

"  Pain  it  can  scarcely  be  called — at  least,  not  acute  pain.  No,  it  was  a  thou- 
sand times  more  intolerable.  It  was  a  deadening,  stupifying,  overwhelming 
consciousness  of  utter  rairr,  to  be  avoided  only  by  an  exertion  which  1  knew 
myself  to  be  incapable  of  making." 

These  are  his  feelings  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  he  entreats  his 
friend  to  save  him  from  disgrace  by  shooting  him  should  he  attempt  to 
fly  in  the  approacbiug  fight.  . 

"  Hear  my  solemn  request.  Should  I  in  the  hour  of  danger  exhibit  signs  of 
weakness,  remind  me  that  more  than  life  is  at  stake : — should  your  remonstrance 
fail  of  restoring  me,  shoot  me  dead  on  the  spot.  I  wish  to  die,  and  I  would 
rather  die  by  your  hand  than  by  my  own. 
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"  Afc  we  neared  the  enemy,  iie  became  less  and  less  attentive.  His  face  was 
pale,  bis  lips  livid,  his  stare  fixed  aud  vacant,  and  his  sense  of  hearing,  at  least, 
his  faculty  of  understanding,  appeared  to  desert  him.  His  only  reply  to  my 
exhortations  was  now  a  ghastly  smile,  more  horrible  and  more  afflicting  than  I 
ever  looked  upon  before  or  since.  But  when  the  enemy's  fire  opened,  all  self- 
possession  abandoned  him.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  put  him  in  mind  that 
honour,  feme,  self-respect,  every  thing  was  at  stake/' 

Vernon  disappears  at  the  first  onset.  Some  time  after,  he  comes  in 
disguise  to  his  friend, 

"  Pale,  haggard,  wasted  to  a  shadow,  with  eyes  sunk  in  their  sockets,  and 
cheek-bones  sharp  and  protruding,  the  miserable  man  stood  before  me  the  living 
emblem  of  ruined  hopes  and  mental  distraction  ?'' 

An  affecting  scene  takes  place,  in  which  Vernon  is  assured  that  his 
discrace  is  unknown.  That  no  man  could  tell  in  the  confusion  what 
had  become  of  him,  and  that  he  had  been  returned  missing. 

"  '  My  poor,  unhappy  friend,'  said  I,  melted  almost  to  tears,  '  why  is  it  that 
you  permit  a  disordered  imagination  thus  to  hurry  you  into  extravagance?' 

"  '  As  to  my  intentions,  what  ought  they  to  be  ?  With  a  name  eternally  dis- 
graced, and  a  fortune  eternally  ruined,  what  boots  it  where  I  go,  or  how  I  act  ? 
All  I  ask  is  to  die,  and  to  die  in  any  manner,  except  by  my  own  baud,  for  which 
I  have  not  courage/ 

"  '  Your  name  is  not  disgraced ;  not  a  human  being  but  myself  is  aware  how 
you  quitted  the  field,  and  even  I  know  it  by  your  own  confession,  and  by  that 
alone.  A  thousand  surmises  have  been  framed  respecting  you,  but  as  I  hope  to 
be  saved,  no  one,  as  far  as  1  know,  has  breathed  a  suspicion  to  your  discredit/  " 

Vernon  at  last  contrives  to  make  a  plausible  statement  of  his  dis- 
appearance from  the  field,  and  he  quits  the  service  ou  the  plea  of  ill 
health.  The  story  is  told  with  admirable  skill,  and  to  the  truly  brave 
and  magnanimous,  Vernon  is  made  an  object  of  attachment,  in  spite  of 
that  failing  which  almost  always  incurs  the  contempt  of  mankind. 

The  story  entitled  "  Saratoga,"  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  for- it 
forms  a  vivid  contrast  between  the  recent  Guerilla  wurs,  and  those  of 
fifty  years  ago,  carried  on  in  the  wilds  of  America,  with  savages,  back- 
wood-rifiemen,  militia,  and  regulars.  After  the  general  movements 
and  battles  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  and  the  numerous  affairs  of  detached 
parties,  Frazer,  an  enterprising  chief  of  a  corps  of  Canadian  marksmen, 
is  resolved  to  detect  whether  our  Indian  allies  are  not  to  a  man  in  the 
interest  of  the  enemy.  Armed  with  rifles  and  knives,  he  and  the 
narrator  crawl  on  all  fours  at  night,  through  the  brushwood  to  the  tent 
of  the  Indian  chief. 

'*  We  saw  a  group  of  five  or  six  savages,  among  whom  was  (the  Chief)  Bur- 
goyne's  favourite.  They  were  seated  round  a  duU  fire,  smoking  with  ail  the 
composure  for  which  the  Redmen  are  remarkable.  At  last  Eagleswing  (the 
Chief)  spoke.  His  speech  was  to  me  unmeaning,  but  I  could  perceive  from  the 
involuntary  pressure  of  my  companion's  elbow  against  my  side,  that  he  perfectly 
understood  it.  I  lay  quite  still,  looking  with  intense  interest  on  the  scene,  and 
truly  it  was  not  easy  to  conceive  one  more  worthy  of  a  master's  pencil.  The 
war  paint  gave  lo  their  naturally  savage  countenances  an  appearance  abso- 
lutely ferocious.  Each  man's  tomahawk  and  rifle  were  laid  carefully  beside 
him,  and  their  attitude  was  illustrative  at  once  of  extreme  indolence,  and  of  the 
capability  of  assuming  in  a  moment  its  very  opposite.  A  profound  silence 
reigned  whilst  Eagleswing  was  speaking,  the  pipes  being  laid  aside,  that  nothing 
might  call  off  attention  ;  and  when  he  concluded,  an  obscure  sound,  resembling 
rather  the  snort  of  a  horse,  gave  assurance  that  his  address  had  been  well 
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received.  F rarer  once  more  pressed  against  ray  side  with  his  elbow,  and  began 
to  steal  silently  to  the  rear.  I  followed  in  trie  same  manner,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently removed  from  the  hut,  to  permit  speaking,  he  said  in  a  low  whisper, 
'  thank  God,  Macdirk,  that  we  took  this  precaution— follow  me,  and  whatever 
you  see  me  attack  be  sure  to  aid  me  in  destroying  it.  The  scoundrel  shall  be 
taken  in  his  own  snare,  or  I  am  not  the  man  1  used  to  be.'  Fraser  set  off  at  a 
rapid  pace  and  I  followed  him.  A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  an  open  thicket 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  camp.  At  the  edge  of  the  thicket  stood  a  sentry, 
who  challenged  as  we  approached,  but  Frazer  instantly  squatting,  caused  me 
to  do  the  same,  and  we  lay  motionless  and  almost  breathless.  The  man  casting 
a  careful  glance  around,  and  seeing  nothing,  once  more  shouldered  his  arms 
and  began  again  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  on  his  post.  Advancing  in 
the  same  way  in  which  we  had  approached  the  Indian's  tent,  we  succeeded 
after  sundry  pauses  in  gaining  the  wood,  and  diverging  as  near  to  the  soldier  as 
prudence  would  allow ;  we  lay  down,  for  what  purpose  I  knew  not.  Waiting 
for  half  an  hour  in  breathless  anxiety,  our  attention  was  suddenly  drawn  to  the 
rear,  by  a  low  confused  and  most  unearthly  noise.  The  sentry  halted  and  chal- 
lenged, but  was  even  more  speedily  satisfied  than  formerly.  We  looked  abroad 
and  beheld  a  huge  bear,  moving  slowly  along  the  skirt  of  the  thicket,  and 
edging  by  degrees  towards  the  soldier.  Frazer  pulled  me  by  the  coat  as  if  de- 
sirous that  I  should  act.  Now  the  beai  stood  still,  and  now  the  sentinel,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  beat,  approached  it,  when  my  companion  skmly  un- 
sheathed his  hunting  knife,  ana  gathered  himself  up  tor  a  spring.  All  at  once 
he  rushed  from  his  ambuscade,  and  the  next  instant  was  engaged  in  a  dose  and 
desperate  struggle  with  the  animal.  It  was  speedily  ended.  Before  I  could 
arrive  to  his  assistance,  he  pierced  the  monster  with  many  stabs,  which,  uttering 
a  shrill  cry,  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  and  displayed  the  figure  not  of  a  real  bear, 
but  of  an  Indian,  artfully  disguised  in  the  skin  of  a  less  savage  animal.  My 
astonishment  was  great,  whilst  the  amazement  of  the  sentry,  who  immediately 
recognised  his  officer,  was  not  less  so.  The  secret  proved  to  be  of  the  first  im- 
portance. For  some  time  our  sentinels  on  detacned  and  lonely  stations  had 
disappeared  in  a  very  unaccountable  manner.  Numerous  were  the  efforts  to 
account  for  this  circumstance,  all  of  which  had  proved  unavailing.  If  two  men 
mounted  together,  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred ;  if  a  patrol  lay  in  ambush,  they 
discovered  nothing  except  occasionally  a'  bear  prowling  by  them;  but  as  sure 
as  one  man  toakrtlpon  himself  the  duty,  as  sure  was  he  never  to  return.  This 
happened  so  frequently,  that  at  last  men  became  timid  6f  mounting,  nor  could 
any  but  the  bravest  and  best  soldiers  be  persuaded  to  face  a  danger  which  they 
believed  to  be  supernatural.  Our  adventure  unravelled  the  whole  mystery. 
This  bear  proved  to  be  one  of  Eaglewing's  followers,  by  whose  tomahawk  man 
after  man  had  fallen/' 

The  extraordinary  valour  of  the  Americans,  and  the  effects  of  accu- 
rate fire,  may  be  estimated  by  this  description  of  the  militia,  by  whom, 
in  a  great  measure,  our  army  under  Burgoyne  was  defeated,  and  at 
last  captured. 

"  With  respect  to  the  militia,  nothing  could  exceed  the  clownish  air  that 
distinguished  them.  Some  were  in  the  costume  of  their  every  day  occupation, 
some  in  hunting  dresses,  some  in  a  sort  of  patch-work  uniform,  partly  FJiglisn 
and  partly  French,  whilst  not  a  few  would  have  been  absolutely  naked,  but  for 
blankets  which  they  fastened  about  them,  by  thrusting  their  heads  through  a 
hole  in  the  middle.    Long  fowling-pieces  and  short  rifles  appeared  in  the  san* 

Elatoon,  and  even  side  by  side.  One  man  carried  his  ammunition  in  a  leather 
ag  slung  at  his  back,  another  preferred  a  shot  belt,  whilst  a  third  was  content- 
ed to  make  use  of  his  pocket ;  and  as  to  bayonets  not  one  in  a  hundred  pos- 
sessed such  a  weapou.  A  very  great  number  were  armed  with  long  knives, 
which  hung  in  tight  waist-belts,  and  several  carried  tomahawks,  in  the  use  of 
which  they  were  not  less  skilful  than  the  Indians." 

Military  men  will  read  this  tale  with  interest  from  the  peculiar  fe§^oogIe 
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tuxes  of  the  war,  and  its  unexpected  results.   There  is  a  shocking 

scene  of  the  destruction  of  the  cottage  and  family  of  a  settler  by  the 
Indians,  and,  indeed,  the  ferocity  of  these  savages  so  disgustea  our 
troops  with  the  alliance,  that  it  was  one  cause  of  the  general  dissatis- 
faction in  our  ranks  which  led  to  our  final  discomfiture.  Who  does  not 
recollect  Lord  Chatham's  speech  deprecating  the  crime  of  our  mixing 
these  savages  in  the  war.    We  paid  dearly  for  our  error. 

The  best  story  in  the  volume,  and  it  would  grace  any  work,  is  that 
entitled  u  A  Day  on  the  Neutral  Ground."  The  subject  is  that  of  an 
English  officer  of  Sir  H.  Clinton's  army  before  New  York,  sporting 
upon  an  extensive  tract  which  separated  the  contending  forces.  He 
attempts  to  intrigue  with  the  daughter  of  a  settler,  and  the  frequent 
visits  lead  to  the  surprise  of  the  cottage,  and  the  apprehension,  of  the 
Englishman  as  a  spy.  The  whole  family  are  involved  in  ruin,  and  at 
the  moment  that  the  torture  is  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  father, 
prior  to  his  execution  as  a  spy,  and  in  order  to  make  him  discover  his 
wealth,  he  is  rescued  by  a  party  of  English,  to  whom  his  son,  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  had  dexterously  contrived  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  parties.  This  tale  is  full  of  capital  scenes.  Beckwith,  the 
young  English  officer,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  the  planter,  are  to  be  hanged 
upon  the  tree  as  spies  by  one  of  those  miscreants,  the  captain  of  a  ban- 
ditti, termed  Skinners,  which  gave  to  the  American  revolutionary  war 
sucn  a  ferocious  character. 

"  Not  gifted  by  nature  with  a  mind  particularly  vigorous,  and  hardly  as  yet 
recovered  from  a  heavy  domestic  calamity,  (the  death  of  his  wife)  Mr.  Morgan 
sunk  into  a  state  of  despondency  so  pitiable,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  draw 
away  his  companion's  thoughts  from  his  own  not  very  enviable  condition.  '  Mv 
children,  my  children !'  exclaimed  he,  clasping  his  unloosened  hands, '  what  will 
become  of  them,  left  in  this  cold  world  without  a  protector,  without  a  friend. 
And  this  must  be  Cicily's  fate,  of  her  whom  I  have  reared  with  so  much  tender- 
ness, who  bears  the  very  impress  of  her  sainted  mother  upon  her  form  and  upon 
her  heart.  And  Davis,  too,  my  boy,  did  he  not  speak  of  making  htm  my  com- 
panion both  now  and  to-morrow  morning ;  will  a  barbariaamurder  the  child 
with  the  parent?  Oh,  Mr.  Beckwith  1  what  have  you  done  ?  bow  have  you 
brought  rum  upon  a  family  that  never  did  you  wrong  V 

The  American  corporal,  touched  with  compassion,  disobeys  the  or- 
ders of  his  ferocious  captain,  and  admits  Cicily  to  her  father. 

"  Mr.  Morgan  was  interrupted  by  a  sound  of  persons  struggling  outside  the 
door.  «  Let  me  pass,  let  me  pass,  if  ye  be  men/  shrieked  Cicily,  wildly,  *  I 
will  see  my  cither/  '  My  child,  my  child  1'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  running 
franticly  to  the  door ;  but  before  he  could  reach  it,  the  corporal  was  at  his  side. 

"  *  Stand  back,  for  God's  sake,  Sir  1'  cried  the  honest  fellow,  *  it  is  not  that 
I  do  not  feel  for  you,  but  were  you  seen  by  other  eyes  besides  mine,  the  conse- 
quences might  be  serious.  I  will  introduce  your  daughter.'  So  saying,  he 
undid  the  latch,  and  in  the  next  moment  Cicily  was  in  the  arms  of  her  father. 

"  '  My  father,  my  beloved  father  Y  exclaimed  she,  clinging  wildly  round  his 
neck,  «  why  is  this  ?  why  would  they  have  kept  me  from  you  ?  and  you  too, 
Harry  ?  Surely,  surely,  they  have  told  me  falsehoods ;  you  are  not  prisoners, 
you  are  not  condemned  to  die,  you  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  death,  oh, 
nothing,  nothing;  they  cannot  dip  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  innoceut  Y 

"  *  Bless  thee,  my  Cicily,'  exclaimed  the  wretched  old  man,  <  a  father's  best 
and  holiest  blessings  rest  upon  thy  head !  They  have  told  you  but  the  truth, 
though  indeed  it  was  cruel  to  do  so ;  our  hours  are  numbered,  and  to-morrow 
you  will  be  an  orphan.' " 
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They  are  about  to  torture  the  old  main  when  • 

'  « « For  the  love  of  heaven,  as  you  hope  for  mercy,  do  not  torture  tee/ exclaimed 
the  unhappy  man  wildly,  as  four  or  five  ruffians  advanced  towards  him j  yo. 
cannot  force  from  me  that  which  I  have  not  to  communicate  :  did  1  know  tt.tr* 
he  is,  though  it  were  his  life  you  sought,  I  would  speak  out.         .  . 

« <  Capt.  Dobson,'  cried  Corporal  Pike,  I  hate  witnessed  mdre  of  these 
matters  than  my  conscience  approves,  and  by  heavens,  I  will  not  stand  by^tj 
witness  more  !  Stand  back,  I  say,  the  first  that  lays  finger  on  my  prisoner 
d^  thXve  fellow  levelled  b  .  carabine,  whilst  the  Captain^  cafcjW 
for  assistance,  drew  his  sabre  and  rushed-  towards ^the  corporal,  bat  beforv  a 
blow  could  be  struck,  the  voice  of  the  sentinel  at  the  front  door 
heard  over  the  roar  oV  the  tempest.  He  challenged  loudly, 
ed,  and  the  report  of  a  musaueT  ran  through  the  house.  J08^*^ 
pistols,  and  muskets  were  discharged,  the  door  was  hurst  open,  six  of  the 
Skinners  rushed  furiously  in,  followed  by  thrice  as  many  men; in  Brms^  m- 
form.  The  contest  though  fierce,  was  short;  the  ^^S^bv  aTmM? 
three  balls,  fell  dead  ;  and  Capt.  Dobson  was  pinned  to  the  earth  t>)  as  many 

bayonets."  mi 

The  parties  are  rescued,  and  the  tale  terminates  ^VV^'  , 
There  are  two  other  tales  of  much  interest,  but  our  limits  do  not  ad- 
mit of  our  making  further  extracts.    We  can  refer  our  readersto  w 
volumes  themselves,  promising  them  no  ordinary  gratification  irv 
their  perusal. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal* 
gia^Your  valuable  Journal  for  the  present  month .contains  an 
l*tter,^b*cribcd  M.F.  and  dated  from  Stonebouse,  Jeb  10, 1829,  relative* 
the  Royal  Naval  Annuitant  Society  established I  at  tins  place •  , 
made  the  medium  for  disseminating  the  intended  poison  ™^,n^£ 
derous  epistle  alluded  to,  I  trust  to  your  impartiality  for  P^Jf^J 
insertion  to  this,  by  way  of  antidote.    Instead  of  keeping  its 
ranee  of  its  proceedings,  as  M.  F.  falsely  asserts,  the  Naval  Annu ,un 

eminent,  and  would  be  "  known  ana  rtau 


covets  inquiry  into  its  executive  gov 
of  all  men."  * 


Three  distinct  charges  are  made  against  the  society  ;  viz^ 
the  part  of  the  managers ;  a  loss  of  confidence  on  the  T^^^meiA 
warJs  the  officers  and  committee,  by  keeping  them  in  ignoran  ce  on J^rese 
and  future  state  of  the  society;  and  extravagant  expenditure  ot  tne  ruu 
account  of  management.    And  to  these  I  shall  reply  .  Soc\t^s 

With  regard  to  the  first  charge,  it  may  be  right  to 
rules  were  approved  of  by  the  Justices  in  Petty  Sessions,  m  October  1823,  ami 
enrolled  at  tee  Devon  Epiphany  Sessions  1824,  according  to  the  59  Oco .  m 
c.  128.   These  were  the  ffrst  rules  issued  to  members,  and  ^jM^ 
only  the  Society  stands  pledged.   All  who  posses,  a  ^  V 

ing  to  be  the  22d  rule:  «  In  order  to  give  stability  to  the ■  «P^  *^^ 
Society,  and  to  meet  the  growing  demands  on  its  funds, 
shall  be  divided  into  twenty  equal  parts  when  the  5?* 
menu  to  the  Annuitants,  and  the  first  years  payments  shall  ^mnwnce 
three  twtieths ,  together' vith  that  ^^J^^iS^^ 
Society,  and  the  remaining  seventeen  twentieths  shal  be  added  to he  unapp 
printed  fund,  and  every  year  after  the  appropriated  fund  for 
Shall  be  increased  one  twentieth,  with  the  annual  interest  on ^™ 
to  the  end  of  twenty  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  and  tne  ns 
mainim;  twentieths  shall  always  be  added  to  such  uriappronnated  t  mn.  . 
end  of  twenty  years,  the  whole  of  the  subscriptions  shall  be  d.v.ded  between 
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the  anmritants,  together  with  the  interest  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Society,  and 
all  sums,  ones,  and  donations,  shall  be  added  to  the  unappropriated  fund  y*  and 
in  the  23d  rule  the  following  clause  will  be  found  ;  u  whicn  said  amount  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  all  the  annuitants,  provided  that  such  funds  appro- 
priated for  distribution  do  not  exceed  fifty  pounds  to  each  claimant."  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  no  fixed  sum  was  ever  contemplated  to  be  paid  to  no- 
minees, and  the  amount  of  the  annual  distribution  was  altogether  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  number  of  claimants  on  the  appropriated  divisible  fund. 

In  answer  to  the  second  charge,  which  principally  hinges  on  the  members 
being  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  future  state  of  the  institution,  and  the  real  amount 
of  the  payments  henceforth  to  be  made,  I  have  only  to  state,  and  this  fact  is 
known  to  almost  every  one  having  an  interest  in  the  Society,  that  no  less  than 
one  thousand  reports  are  printed  and  circulated  annually  ;  of  these,  six  hundred 
contain  a  general  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  are  issued  gratis; 
whilst  the  other  four  hundred  exhibit  a  detailed  account  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  Parent  Society,  as  well  as  of  each  particular  branch ;  of  the 
latter,  a  copy  is  furnished  to  every  officer,  and  the  remainder  are  supplied  to  all 
applicants  at  the  cost  price ; — so  much  for  the  state  of  ignorance  said  to  cloud  and 
envelope  the  Society's  proceeding  1  FartheT,  when  M.  F.  can  give  me  a  solu- 
tion of  the  following  queries,  with  the  necessary  dat<i,  I  shall  be  happy  to  fur- 
nish the  probable  amount  of  annuities  in  each  succeeding  year.  First,  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  that  annually  occur  among  the  widows  of  Naval  officers ;  se- 
condly, the  number  of  their  daughters  marrying  in  the  same  period ;  aud,  thirdly, 
the  number  of  those  daughters  who  marry,  and  become  widows,  as  the  24th  rule 
of  the  Society  provides,  that  "  no  female  nominee  shall  be  entitled  to  her  annuity 
during  coverture.'*  Without  this  information  M.  F.  must  continue  in  ignorance 
as  I  have  sought  for  it  in  vain. 

To  the  last  charge,  of  the  Society's  increased  expenditure  connected  with  its 
management,  I  give  that  brief  and  clear  denial  which  appears  at  one  view  un- 
derneath.  The  receipts,  expenditure,  and  number  of  members  on  each  report. 

Receipts.  Expenses.  No.  of  Members 

1st  year    .    .    £4316    2    6  £360    13    7  740 

2d  year    .    .     6782    0  10  273    13    3  1087 

3d  year    .    .      6836  17  11  304    14    8  1341 

4th  year  .    .      7496    9  11  255    15    3  1540 

5th  year  .    .    10849  11    4£  303    18    0£  1790 

The  sixth  Annual  Report  will  not  be  printed  until  July  next,  a  copy  of  which 
may  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  Parent  Society,  or  eiKier  of  its  branches,  on  the 
payment  of  one  shilling. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  nullity  of  the  accusations 
brought  forward  by  M.  F.  whose  assumed  sex  is  put  on  for  the  occasion,  and 
whose  residence  is  as  likely  to  be  in  nubibw,  as  at  the  place  where  the  letter 
is  dated. 

To  give  strangers  a  proper  idea  of  the  conduct  of  the  Royal  Naval  Annuitant 
Society,  I  will  merely  state,  that  eighty-nine  members  of  the  committee  attend 
regularly  to  its  duties,  thirty-nine  of  these  arc  officers  of  the  institution,  and  are 
subdivided  into  committees  of  auditors,  correspondence,  examiners,  &c.  and 
the  accounts  are  audited  every  Tuesday :  in  fact,  there  is  no  society  in  the 
kiugdom  better  or  more  cheaply  managed,  (whatever  M.  F.  may  advance  to  the 
contrary,)  than  the  Naval  Annuitant.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
G.  F.  Somerville,  Actuary  R.  N.  A.  Society. 

Devonport,  12th  May,  1829. 
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T o  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

,  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  apologize  for  the  liberty  I  take  in  writing  to  you  anony- 
mously, but  as  it  can  be  of  little  consequence  to  you  to  know  who  I  am,  I  can 
only  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  information,  at  Ickl  the  writer  of  this  will 
say  so  far,  that  truth  has  always  guided  his  pen  and  honour  his  actions.  From 
the  willingness  you  evince  in  publishing  anything  counected  with  the  service, 
and  feeling  satisfied  you  would  wish  to  befriend  the  unfortunate  and  friendless, 
may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  situation  of  five  or  six  deserving  young  men, 
(sons  of  old  officers)  who  were  sent  to  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  as  Volunteer* 
for  the  Royal  African  Colonial  Corps?  they  have  been  there  upwards  of  two  years, 
and  at  this  moment  are  likely  to  remain  a  much  longer  time  without  promotion ; 
they  have  very  little  means  to  live  on,  and  imagining  they  are  without  friends, 
perhaps  the  publication  of  this  letter  will  call  the  attentiou  of  Government  to 
their  situation  and  have  them  nominated  to  other  regiments ;  the  contemplated 
reduction  of  the  regiment  will  of  course  leave  them  destitute  (bad  as  their  situ- 
ation now  is).    The  soldiers  who  have  been  sent  out  there  are  sent  home  iiira- 
lided  and  petitioned,  but  should  any  of  these  young  gentlemen  come  home  from 
ill  health,  they  have  neither  Chelsea  Hospital  nor  the  Horse  Guards  to  look  to 
for  relief,  and  of  course  must  return  to  the  miserable  situation  they  hod  left,  as 
despair  must  be  the  means  of  young  men  going  to  such  a  Country  as  Volunteers, 
without  even  the  hope  of  getting  one  shilling  a  day  pay,  as  their  letter  to  the 
Horse  Guards  in  answer  to  the  one  they  receive,  ap|>oiuting  them,  will  certify. 

I  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  victims  who  have  ralhn  since  Sir  Neil  Campbell 
went  there  as  Governor;  by  that  list  you  will  see  the  chances  a  man  has  of 
escaping  the  effects  of  the  deadly  climate.  As  the  Gen.-Com.-in-Chief  has, 
through  the  most  humane  motives,  removed  several  deserving  young  officers  from 
that  Condemned  Regiment  to  regiments  of  the  Line,  perhaps  his  lordship 
might  remove  those  Ensigns  belonging  to  the  Regiment  in  order  to  promote  those 
young  men  who  are  now  wasting  their  health  and  vigour  in  that  pestilential 
clime,  or  at  all  events  let  them  retire  on  half-pay  as  Ensigns,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  last  promotions  in  the  R.  A.  C.  Corps,  occasioned  by  Lt.-Col.  Lumley's  death. 
I  pledge  myself  to  you  that  the  writer  of  thisjletter  is  in  no  way  connected,  nor  is 
In;  known  to  one  ot  the  young  gentlemen  alluded  to;  he  happeued  to  bear  the 
subject  mentioned  a  few  evenings  ago,  when  the  pest-house  of  Sierra  Leone  was 
spoken  of.  Year  after  year  passes  away,  and  promise  after  promise  is  broken 
n  >pecting-  that  place.  Let  those  merchants  who  make  money  by  the  place,  pro- 
tect it  from  inland  invasion  (of  which  there  is  no  chance);  and  bang  me  if  I 
think  any  Gou  rnrnent  would  take  a  present  of  the  place.  If  you  feel,  Sir, 
thnt  you  can  in  any  way  give  this  letter  publicity,  or,  if  you  think  proper,  you 
may  make  use  of  it  as  the  grouud-work  of  an  article  iu  your  well-conducted 
work,  and  you  will  much  oblige,  Sir, 

A  regular  Subscriber  to  the 

United  Service  Journal. 

London,  Portland  Place,  May  6,  1829. 

Officers  who  have  died  at  Sierra  Leone  since  the  23d  August,  1826,  the  day 
on  which  Governor  Sir  Neil  Campbell  landed  there.  Governors.— Srr  N*H 
Campbell,  Col.  Denham,  Lieut.-Col.  Lumley.  Chief  Justice  Hamilton.  Cap- 
tains.— Kelly,  Mollan,  Rogers.  Lieutenants  — O'Halloran,  Murray.  Ensigns. 
— Green,  Yeakle,  Percival.  Volunteers. — Miller,  Jameson,  Gordon,  Skyene, 
M'Arthur,  Heffernan,  Cross.  Ordnauce  Storekeeper,  Mr.  VVillocks.  Agent  Vic- 
tualler, Mr.  Lewis.  One  Ass.-Com.-General.  Physician  to  the  Forces,  Dr. 
Cartan.  Hospital  Assistants. — Muir,  Laing,  Sybbald,  Wilkinson, Orr,  Pitman, 
Freshfield,  Burgess.  One  Hospital  Assistant  returned  home  ;  now  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  One  Purveyor's  Clerk,  Mr.  Tracy.  Volunteers  on  the  Coast  doing  duty 
as  Ensigns,  who  have  been  there  two  years.— -Find  lay,  son  of  Lieut  .-Col.  Fmdlav, 
R-  A.  C. ;  Stanton,  son  of  an  old  officer ;  Smith,  Ring,  son  of  Adj.  Ring,  South 
Cork  Militia,  and  brother  to  Lieut.  Ring,  68th  Regt.,  just  returned  home.  One 
other  Volunteer  name  not  known. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal 

Sir,— By  a  report  lately  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  rt  appears  there 
are  three  hundred  and  ten  steam-vessels  employed,  at  present,  in  Great  Britain^ 
exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  Government,  which  at  the  lowest  computation 
must  amount  to  twenty-five  more.  Now,  supposing  each  steam-vessel  to  accom- 
plish as  much  work  as  three  sailing-vessels,  (and  mis  is  a  low  calculation)  these 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  steamers  have  put  out  of  employment  upwards  of 
one  thousand  sailing-vessels.  Suppose  ngain,  these  sailing-vessels  to  have  car- 
ried upon  an  average  Jive  seamen  each,  the  number  of  British  merchant-seamen 
must  have  been  diminished  by  at  least  Jive  thousand  men I— and  this  loss  is  by 
no  means  palliated  by  taking  into  account  the  number  of  amphibious  beings 
employed  on  board  steam-vessels ;  as  these  men  have  no  more  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered seamen,  than  the  bargemen  employed  upon  a  canal. 

Having  thus  shown  the  effect  produced  by  steam-navigation,  in  a  new,  and,  to 
Great  Britain,  certainly  not  in  an  encouraging  point  of  view,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  the  advantages  derived  from  the  acceleration  of  our  commerce 
during  peace,  may  not  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difficulties  we  shall 
experience  in  procuring  seamen  to  man  our  fleets  in  war.  Should  the  number  of 
steam-vessels  go  on  increasing,  the  number  of  seamen  employed  in  the  coasting- 
trade  must  go  on  decreasing  in  a  proportionate  ratio ;  and,  as  it  is  from  this 
branch  of  the  merchant-service,  and  not  from  the  foreign  trade,  our  royal  squa- 
drons have  derived  their  chief  means  of  outfit  in  cases  of  emergency,  it  will  be 
impossible,  from  want  of  men,  to  astonish  the  world  again,  as  we  have  frequently 
done  before,  by  the  rapid  preparation  of  our  naval  armaments. 

The  Jive  thousand  prime  merchant-seamen  already  banished  by  steam,  would 
liave  been  sufficient  to  form  the  nucleus  of  crews  for  at  least  twenty  sail  of  the 
line !  Does  not  the  increase  of  steam-vessels  therefore,  manifestly  tend  to  endan- 
ger Great  Britain's  naval  superiority  ? — France,  America,  Russia,  Spain,  or  even 
Algiers,  may  possess  as  many  steam-seamen  as  England.  Four  or  five  voyages 
just*  to  conquer  the  sea-sickness,  would  confer  sufficient  nautical  knowledge  upon 
the  crew  of  a  steamer;  since  it  requires  no  farther  tactic  than  a  shift  of  the  helm 
to  make  the  vessel  go  head  to  wind,  before  the  wind,  or  in  any  required  direc- 
tion ;  the  low  masts  and  small  sails  are  already  prepared  for  a  storm,  and  the 
small  draft  of  water  is  a  security  against  striking  upon  unseen  rocks  or  sands. 
Very  trifling  experience,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to  make  steam-sailors  ;  in  fact,  a 
crew  of  old  women  could  soon  manage  oue  of  these  tea-kettle  craft  as  ably  as 
Beubow  himelf ;  but  fifty  years  smoking  on  board  a  steamer  will  never  make  a 
smart  fbre-topman  for  a  sailing-frigate. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  speculation,  as  to  what  effect  the  discovery 
of  steam-navigation  is  likely  to  have  in  future  wars.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
mighty  power  of  steam  will  materially  alter,  and  perhaps  augment  the  calamities 
of  warfare,  still  it  is  not  by  steam-vessels  that  great  naval  contests  will  be  de- 
cided. As  fire-ships,  as  privateers,  as  gun-boats,  as  convoy  for  trading  ships, 
as  tenders  upon  belligerent  fleets,  as  dispatch  vessels,  as  tow-boats,  as  scourers 
of  tortile  coasts  and  harbours,  they  must  surjwsa  all  other  vessels;  but  great 
maritime  battles  will  rest  as  heretofore  upon  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates.  A 
single  shot  in  the  machinery,  boilers,  or  even  in  the  chimney,  of  a  steamer,  would 
totally  disable  her  for  the  time  being;  consequently,  till  such  vessels  can  be  ren- 
dered shot-proof,  not  only  m  their  hulls,  but  in  (heir  chimneys,  they  can  never 
be  considered  antagonists  for  the  great  Leviathans  of  the  deep. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  matter  of  regret,  that  the  riches  of  our 
collieries,  by  enabling  us  to  go  on  increasing  toe  number  of  steam-vessels  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  other  nations,  should  prove  the  ruin  of  our  coast- 
ing trade;  and  thus  be  the  means  of  destroying  what  has  always  been  considered 
as  Britain's  best  bulwark— her  wooden  walls. 

I  am,  Ice  E.  C. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sir, — While  numerous  excellent  improvements  and  regulations  have  lattlr 
been  made  in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  Navy,  I  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  persons  more  competent  than  myself  to  speak  on  those  rneasww, 
to  the  idea  of  establishing  a  maritime  council,  to  be  attached  to  the  offices  of  th< 
Admiralty.  Similar  modes  of  obtaining  particular  information  on  naval  subject* 
have  been  adopted  abroad,  and  have  often  been  recommended  in  our  Nan 
Lord  Barham  was  fully  convinced  of  some  such  measure,  and  wrote  his  ideas  iu 
large  on  the  subject.    In  France  such  an  assemblage  of  men  is  called  the  *  Con- 
seil  Maritime"  and  is  composed  of  scientific,  practical,  and  experienced  men 
of  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  Navy,  many  of  whom  have  been 
sent  abroad  to  observe  the  varied  nature  of  marine  armament.    When  a  plan  is 
suggested  for  the  benefit  of  the  marine,  the  time  of  official  persons  having  spe- 
cific duties  to  perform,  must  necessarily  be  so  taken  up  with  them,  that  they 
must  give  the  requisite  attention  to  its  consideration  to  determine  on  it  precisely. 
Also,  when  discoveries  are  made  in  nautical  science,  which  are  to  be  found  dis- 
persed in  the  numerous  scientific  works  published  either  in  England  or  elsewhere, 
the  time  of  official  persons  may  not  often  allow  of  their  due  investigation.  Ex- 
perienced tacticians,  hydroeraphers,  navigators,  and  naval  architects,  of  eminent 
skill,  might  thus  be  assembled  round  the  Admiralty,  for  forming  j>lans  and  im- 
proving regulations,  and  thus  cause  a  concentration  of  genius  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  country;  men  of  talent,  now  in  obscure  situations,  might  then 
contribute  information  which  must  otherwise  be  lost.    Of  course  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  recommend  a  new  board  of  a  fixed  number,  having  official  functions 
and  high  salaries,  but  merely  an  attendance  at  the  Admiralty  of  naval  men  of 
genius,  with  SOIHC  small  consideration  in  addition  to  the  salary  attached  to  theu 
present  rank  in  the  service.    Nor  should  the  situation  be  permanent,  as  occa- 
sion should  be  given  to  consult  men  as  they  distinguish  themselves  iu  a  know- 
ledge of  maritime  war  and  its  dependent  arts. 

1  am,  &c.  1UTA. 

N.  B.  A  paper  on  the  proper  form  of  ships  for  future  naval  operations  will  be 
sent  in  a  short  time. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

SiR,— The  maritime  world  in  general  cannot  but  be  gratified  in  heart «g  that 
noble  and  generous  efforts  are  now  making  by  various  naval  officers,  to  improve 
the  morals  and  couditiou  of  our  seamen,  and  protect  their  persons  and  property 
as  soon  as  they  come  ashore,  from  those  harpies  m  London  and  other  ports,  that 
are  always  on  the  look-out  to  rob  and  ruin  them. 

It  is  certaiuly  of  the  greatest  national  importance  to  the  character  of  a  distin- 
guished commercial  country,  that  her  increasing  maritime  population  should  be 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  prey  upon  their  thoughtless  habits,  and  that 
some  general  receptacle  should  be  provided  in  the  City  of  London  at  least,  unnv 
ing  the  regularities  of  social  order  as  far  as  possible  with  the  principles  oi  Chris- 
tian loyalty,  and  the  moral  decencies  of  life. 

The  advertisement  in  the  United  Service  Journal,  for  May,  announcing  a 
General  Meeting  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  led  me  to  make  some  inquiries,  the  result 
of  which  cannot,  iu  my  humble  opinion,  but  be  gratifying  to  your  readers,  while 
it  reflects  tlie  highest  credit  on  the  naval  officers  concerned.  It  appears  that 
two  Captains,*  during  the  winter  of  1827-8,  were  so  affected  by  the -disco- 
veries they  made  of  the  distress  and  misery  winch  prevailed  among  seamem  that 
they  took  a  warehouse,  fitted  it  up  with  forms,  tables,  &c.  and  a  copper  tor 
soup,  provided  the  poor  fellows  with  some  articles  of  clothing,  and  shipped  then 


•  Capt.  G.  Gamhier,  R.N.,  Capi.  R.  Elliott,  R.N. 
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off.  They  have  hitherto  borne  the  expense  almost  entirely  themselves,  and  in 
this  short  period  assisted,  in  various  ways,  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  shipped,  above 
three  thousand  men  1 ! !  I  find  on  the  last  statement  of  their  cash  account, 
that  during  the  intervening  period  between  Nov.  27,  1828,  and  April  20,  1829, 
they  actually  made  up  the  deficiency  of  expenditure  which  was  £497  15*.  Hd. 
In  this  merely  temporary  asylum,  and  with  those  benevolent  gentlemen,  origi- 
nated, as  I  understand,  the  proposed  building  for  seamen.  Here  again  the 
same  attachment  to  their  country  and  their  profession  is  manifested.  They  each 
give  £1000  !  1 1  Now,  Sir,  I  think  such  conduct  deserves  the  praise  of  English- 
men. And  to  see  men  acting  thus,  giving  both  their  time  and  their  property  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  seamen,  when  their  country  is  not  in  want  of  their 
< ir 1 1 ire  service,  is  a  better  omen  of  patriotic  feeling  and  attachment  to  the  "  wooden 
walls,"  than  is  often  to  be  met  with.  No  reflections  are  designed  to  be  cast  ou 
other  naval  officers ;  many  have  recently  joined  them  in  this  noble  and  patriotic 
work,  and  many,  doubtless,  as  publicity  is  given  to  their  designs,  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  these  remarks,  Sir,  should  you  deem  them  suited  to  the 
V.  S.  J. ;  I  am  of  opinion  the  service  would  be  benefited  by  their  insertion. 

A  CONSTANT  HLADKK. 

May  20tU,  1829. 


Sir, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

"  My  trade  is  a  soldier's, 
And  my  craft  demands,  that  where  so  duty  calls 
In  earth's  wide  compass,  or  the  fathomless  deep, 
1  forthwith  do  obey.  ' 


)bey. 

Every  officer  who  is  in  any  degree  attached  to  his  profession,  must  be  anxious 
for  the  success  of  the  "  United  Service  Journal,"  a  work  so  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  interests  of  both  services,  and  must  rejoice  in  its  extended  circula- 
tion. Your  prospectus  has  induced  me  to  forward  you  this  letter,  in  order  that  I 
may,  through  your  Journal,  call  the  attention  of  your  military  readers  to  a  subject 
of  much  importance  to  all  officers  in  command,  either  of  regiments  or  detached 
portions  of  them.  However  much  I  must  lament  my  own  inability  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject,  I  nevertheless  take  it  up,  in  the  hopes  that  by  drawing  general 
attention  to  it,  I  may  promote  an  object  I  have  very  much  at  heart,  viz.  the 
increase  of  the  degree  of  excellence  at  which  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  army 
have  now  arrived. 

The  articles  of  war  enact,  that  •  all  crimes  not  capital,  and  all  disorders  and 
neglects  of  which  soldiers  may  be  guilty,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order,  and  mili- 
tary discipline,"  shall  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  courts-martial,  and  punished  at 
their  discretion.  Officers  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  standing,  will  recollect 
that  at  the  time  they  entered  the  service,  the  Articles  of  War  were  tlieir  only 
guide,  and  that  when  offences  occurred,  the  commanding  officer  always 
summoned  a  court-martial,  and  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  Court,  (almost 
invariably  corporeal  punishment,)  was  carried  into  effect. 

The  reform  introduced  by  that  excellent  and  much-beloved  Prince,  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  established  checks  to  any  excess,  or  heedlessness,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  punishment,  and  the  measures  of  restriction  then  officially  promul- 
gated, united  with  a  strong  popular  feeling,  obliged  general  officers  on  the  staff, 
in  their  inspections  of  corps,  to  watch  carefully  the  variations  in  the  numbers  of 
courts-martial,  and  special  reports  were  required  to  be  made,  by  them,  of  such 
regiments  as  exhibited  an  excess  in  the  number  of  trials ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  serious  consequences  resulted  to  the  officer  in  command,  if  the  frequency  of 
courts-martial  were  not  speedily  diminished.  A  new  system,  at  this  time, 
sprang  up  in  the  army,  and  it  became  an  universal  practice  to  check  the  lesser 
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offences  of  soldiers,  by  the  infliction  of  what  were  termed  minor  punishments, 
such  as  extra  drills,  heavy  marching  drills,  additional  parades,  extra  guard*, 
confinement  to  barracks,  to  guard-room  and  black-hole,  and  a  variety  of  others  ; 
all  which  rested  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  courts- 
martial  were  only  assembled  for  the  trjal  of  the  more  aggravated  cases  of  insub- 
ordination, or  misconduct. 

It  is  evident,  at  the  first  glance,  that  this  state  of  things  was  very  liable  to 
abuse ;  and  that  commanding  officers  now  assumed  a  power  that  the  articles  of 
war  did  not  give  them  j  but  in  justice  to  them,  it  must  l>e  owned,  that  tfus  as- 
sumption was  the  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  an  imperfect  system. 
One  mode  of  punishment,  the  usual  and  almost  the  ouly  one,  that  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  sentences  of  courts-marual,  was  most  strongly  discountenanced, 
and  no  other  mode  established  at  the  same  time,  by  authority,  for  restraining 
irregularities,  coercing  insubordination,  and  maintaining  a  proper  degree  of  dis- 
cipline among  the  men.  The  responsibility  of  the  commandant,  however,  re- 
mained the  same,  and  the  safety  0/  his  commission,  as  well  as  his  credit  as  an 
officer,  was  made  to  depend  on  the  number  of  courts-marual  that  he  should 
order:  he  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  adopt  every  measure  that  ingenuity, 
coupled  with  humanity,  could  devise  for  the  preservation  of  the  discipline  of  his 
regiment.  In  some  cases,  this  was  attended  with  much  difficulty,  from  the  occa- 
sional want  of  solitary  cells,  and  from  its  being  proved  that  the  substitute  foe  leu 
punishment— confinement  in  the  public  gaol,—nad  produced  the  worst  effects ; 
and  these  difficulties  were  so  generally  felt  throughout  the  army,  that  minor 
punishments  were  made,  as  if  by  common  cousent,  the  practice,  if  not  the  rule 
of  the  service.  This  being  highly  objectionable  in  principle,  a  remedy  was  un- 
doubtedly called  for.  The  question  now  is,  has  the  one  that  has  been  applied 
proved  effectual  ?  Courts-martial  liave  been  discountenanced  on  the  one  hand, 
minor  punishments  are  abolished  on  the  other ;  what  course,  then,  let  me  ask,  is 
left  for  the  commanding  officer  to  follow  ?  How  is  he  to  avoid  both  Scylla  and 
Charybdis? 

My  humble  suggestion  is,  that  a  general  order  should  clearly  define  this 
point ;  that  all  minor  punishments,  resting  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  should  be  discontinued,  and  a  scale  of  punishments  promul- 
gated to  the  army  in  general  orders,  so  that  a  commanding  officer  may  be  able 
to  quote  an  authority  for  his  conduct,  with  that  honest  confidence  that  shouid 
distinguish  his  station,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  proceed  in  the  uncertainly, 
fear,  and  hesitation,  that  must  attend  an  undefined  system.  All  officers  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  character  of  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  roust  be  aware 
of  the  wide  difference  between  the  men  in  different  regiments,  arising  from 
various  causes ;  thus,  some  corps  of  long-standing,  recruited  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  with  a  good  internal  system,  show  but  few  punishments  of  any  kind. 
Others,  newly  raised,  recruited  in  manufacturing  towns,  and  perhaps  labouring  under 
the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  frequent  changes  of  commanding  officers, 
with  as  many  changes  of  systems  of  command,  show  a  crowded  list  of  delin- 
quents, with  a  record  of  very  many  punishments.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
one  rule,  regulating  the  nature  and  degree  of  punishment,  could  not  apply  in- 
discriminately to  all  regiments.  One  scale  should  be  therefore  established  for 
general  practice  throughout  the  army  ;  and  another,  of  greater  severity,  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  should  be  reserved  for  reviments  in  a  bad  state  of 
discipline,  but  which  should  only  be  adopted  upon  the  special  sanction  of  the 
general  officer  commanding  the  district.  Some  such  arrangement  is  now  much 
wanted,  where  all  is  doubt,  difficulty,  and  danger ;  but,  at  the  same  rime,  jus- 
tioe  demands  that  I  should  yield  my  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  honourable 
feelings  and  good  intentions  of  those  in  authority  over  us ;  and  I  entirely  acquit 
them  of  any  desire  to  retain  an  invidious  power  over  commanding  officers,  by 
the  continuance  of  a  system  that  paralizes  their  best  exertions,  renders  any  ne- 
cessary responsibility  exceedingly  hazardous,  and  endangers  the  safety  of  their 
commissions. 
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This  subject  acquires  more  importance  when  we  reflect,  that  the  casualties  of 
the  serv  ice  will  sometimes  j>lace  the  command  of  a  depot,  and  indeed  of  the 
sendee  companies  abroad  in  the  hands  of  persons  unused  to  command ,  and 
below  the  rank  of  field  officers,  to  whom  it  is  of  hi^h  importance  that  they 
should  know  clearly  what  they  have  to  do.  On  this  point,  the  general  order  of 
the  8th  Dec.  last  says,  "  the  commanding  officer  of  the  depot  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible that  all  details  are  carried  on,  and  all  regulations  enforced,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  companies  abroad  but  yet  the  commanding  officers  of 
depots  may  find  that  in  carrying  into  effect  the  system,  and  strictly  adhering  to 
the  practice  of  the  head  quarters  abroad,  they  expose  themselves  to  censure, 
if  that  system  should  require  them  to  have  recourse  to  minor  punishments ;  and 
zealous  and  meritorious  officers  may  thus,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  but 
merely  from  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  bad  system,  suffer  a  professional 
shipwreck,  merely  from  the  want  of  a  clear  and  distinct  land-mark  for  their 
guidance.  There  are  some  other  points  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention, 
particularly  as  regards  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial  in  cases  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature,  such  as  mutiny,  when  it  is  most  desirable,  and  indeed  absolutely 
nece*ary,  that  the  punishment  should  immediately  follow  the  offence.  In  these 
cases,  a  summary,  but  irregular  proceeding,  is  generally  put  in  practice,  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  commanding  officer,  which  it  would  be  better  to  have 
dearly  defined  by  a  general  order,  making  drum-head  courts-martial  less  open 
to  objection.  But  as  my  remarks  on  these  points  would  cause  this  communica- 
tion to  exceed  the  limits  of  your  Journal,  I  will  reserve  them  for  another 
opportunity,  should  this  present  letter  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  for 
insertion. 


Y.  A. 

London,  May  20th,  1829. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

Sib,  I  see  with  great  pleasure  that  you  offer  to  receive  specimens  towards 

forming  a  Museum.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  contribute  my  mite  in  shape  of  a 
subscription  towards  defraying  expenses,  and  also  to  send  you  some  specimens, 
if  I  knew  how  it  could  be  done  without  incurring  expenses,  which  must  be  the 
case  from  this  distance.  I  would  also  give  up  some  time  towards  forming  a 
depot  here  for  collecting  specimens,  in  order  to  forward,  from  time  to  time,  what- 
ever I  might  receive,  by  which  means  a  quantity  might  be  sent  by - 


veyance. 

Might  not  you,  by  means  of  your  Journal,  be  able  to  get  a  committee  formed 
to  give  the  thing  a  start,  bf  receiving  subscriptions,  appointing  corresponding 
collectors  in  the  country,  &c.  Should  any  thing  be  done,  as  I  have  proposed 
above,  I  will  immediately  send  my  address,  as  I  know  I  can,  by  making  it 
public  through  the  papers  or  otherwise,  receive  a  considerable  supply  in  this 

neighborhood.  1  am,  Your  obedient  tcrvant, 

Artillero. 

Inverness,  26th  March,  1829. 

With  reference  to  the  above  friendly  communieation,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
we  beg  to  observe  generally,  that  a  plan  for  forming  a  Committee  and  for  promoting  the 
ultimate  objects  of  the  proposed  Museum,  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  will  be  an- 
nounced in  our  Journal,  when  duly  matured.  Meanwhile  any  suggestiens  or  offers  of 
local  assistance  may  materially  facilitate  this  desirable  object — Ei>. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO. 

Plan  of  the  Lynn  and  Boston  Deefs.-— It  is  with  much  satisfaction  we  notice 
the  appearance  of  a  plan  of  the  Lynn  and  Boston  Deeps,  iust  published  by  tr* 
Admiralty,  from  a  survey  by  Capt.  W.  Hewett.  As  a  specimen  of  maritime  sur- 
veying, it  is  certainly  as  good  as  any  we  have  yet  seen.  The  dangerous  and  intri- 
cate navigation  of  this  part  of  our  coast,  is  here  detailed  with  a  degree  of  preciiiou 
and  care  that  reflects  great  credit  on  the  surveyor.  The  various  channels  formed 
by  the  numerous  banks  are  not  only  distinctly  traced  and  well  sounded,  but 
the  heights  of  these  banks,  above  the  low  water  of  spring-tides,  are  expressed  on 
each.  A  useful  and  descriptive  species  of  information.  Nor  is  the  tana  work  less 
attended  to;  and  we  observe  that  the  art  of  the  engraver  has  also  done  justice  to 
the  diligence  of  the  surveyor.  This  plan  includes  the  coast  from  Blakeney,  m 
Norfolk,  to  Winthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  completes  our  information  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  to  the  latter  place.  We  congratulate  Capt.  Hewett  on  the 
feelings  of  satisfaction  he  will  hereafter  enjoy  when  he  lays  by  his  instruments,  in 
contemplating  these  valuable  results  of  his  past  labours. 

Revised  Movements  of  the  Cavalry. — We  understand  Lord  Fiuroy  Somer- 
set, assisted  by  general  officers  of  competent  experience,  has,  by  direction  of  ike 
Commander  of  the  Forces,  been  employed  in  revising  the  old  system  of  Catalry 
movements,  with  a  view  to  the  adaptation  of  the  manoeuvres  of  that  arm  to  those 
of  the  infantry,  as  lately  remodelled.  The  alterations  will  not,  however,  be  pro- 
mulgated till  after  a  sufficient  trial,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Hussy  Vivian 
in  England,  and  of  Gen.  Dalbiac  in  Ireland. 

The  appointment  of  Captain  Beaufort  as  Htdrocrapheb  to  the  Ad- 
miralty.—As  the  spirit  of  enterprise  aud,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  the  substantial 
interests  of  Sir  Edward  Parry,  lead  that  distinguished  officer  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, we  congratulate  the  naval  service  ou  the  appointment  of  Capt  Beaufort  to 
succeed  to  the  important  office  of  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty.  We  need  not 
advert  to  the  eminent  qualifications  of  an  officer  whose  selection  for  this  post  ap- 
pears as  judicious  as  it  is  popular. 

Rock  in  the  Atlantic — Our  naval  friends  will  learn  with  some  surprise,  the 
existence  of  a  rock  in  the  Atlantic.  The  master  of  a  merchant-ship,  the  Fortitude 
of  Dublin,  whilst  taking  his  observation  at  noon,  saw  a  rock  of  about  twelve  feet 
long,  considerably  above  the  water,  and  was  obliged  to  alter  his  course  to  clear  it. 
His  observations  place  it  in  long.  13°  3'  W.  and  lat.  46°  33' N.  The  Devil's 
Rock,  in  Faden's  Chart  of  the  Atlantic,  is  laid  down  as  seen  in  1764,  a  very  little 
distant  from  this  position,  but  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  although  it  lies  ex- 
actly in  the  track  of  vessels  running  between  the  Western  Islands  and  the  mouth 
of  the  channel,  that  it  lias  not  been  seen  since,  and  has  been  considered  as  doubt- 
ful.   There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  as  seen  in  1764. 

Dublin  Bay  Regatta. — The  second  Dublin  Regatta  will  commence  on  Toes- 
day,  the  30tb  June  next.  The  prizes  will  be  adapted  for  craft  of  every  rlescnuuon. 
from  the  first  class  yacht  to  the  row  boat,  and  will  be  open  to  all  l>oats  and  ves- 
sels of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  in  India.  25th  Dec.  1810.— 
'*  Yon  will  probably  have  been  informed  of  the  retrenching  system  now  going  on 
here.  I  have  already  been  a  sufferer  by  the  lo«  of  an  allowance  of  sixty  rupees  a 
month,  and  should  our  regiment  unfortunately  he  sent  to  one  of  the  new-made 
Aa//*-batta  stations,  I  lose  sixty-one  more;  this,  you  may  easily  suppose,  will 
make  a  vast  difference  in  my  income  :  at  the  year's  end  I  should  be  minus  1452 
rupees,  nearly  £150  sterling  !  These  clippings  are  really  like  a  thunderbolt  to 
the  army,  and  they  affect  persons  who  before  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
make  both  ends  meet.    What  it  will  ail  end  in  I  know  not,  but  it  will  not  sur- 
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prize  me  to  see  many  resignations  of  the  honour  of  serv  ing  the  Honourable  Direc- 
tors, who  have  sent  out  this-  astounding  order  for  clipping.  What  a  different 
country  this  is  from  what  people  imagine  in  England — I  mean  as  far  as  regards 


of  field  officer,  and  even  this  rank,  which  all  sanguinely  look  forward  to  reach, 
is  much  reduced  in  allowances,  owing  to  these  late  orders.  The  staff  now  is  the 
only  stand-by," 

tub  Premier's  prognostic  op  Himself. — During  the  early  part  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  military  career,  he  was  known  amongst  his  immediate  circle  to 
have  not  unfrequently  used  language,  with  resptct  to  his  own  qualifications,  simi- 
lar to  the  following  :  "  As  for  my  military  talents,  'tis  all  a  mistake ;  I  have  none. 
Nature  never  intended  me  for  a  soldier,  but  a  statesman/'  This  anecdote  will 
doubtless  be  recognized  as  authentic  by  many  of  the  Duke's  early  companions  in  arms. 

Grand  Review  in  Hyde  Park.— The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Duke  of 
Chances  (who  have  recently  arrived  in  our  capital)  having  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
present  at  a  review  of  such  of  our  troops  as  were  stationed  in  and  about  the  me- 
tropolis, the  27th  of  May  was  the  day  fixed  on  to  gratify  our  illustrious  visitors. 
Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  the  following  regiments  were  consequently  paraded 
in  Hyde  Park,  extending  from  the  Serpentine  river  on  their  right,  towards  die 
Park-wall  at  Bayswater  on  their  left.  Ine  2d  regiment  of  Life  Guards,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Lygon,  occupied  the  right  of  the  line ;  then  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards,  commanded  by  Col.  Hill ;  the  second  and  third  battalions  of  Grenadier 
Guards,  commanded  by  Cols.  Woodford  and  Lord  Saltoun ;  .the  first  battalion  of 
the  3d  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  commanded  by  Col.  Keates ;  the  10th  Royal 
Hussars,  Under  the  command  of  the  Marquess  Londonderry ;  and  the  15th  Hus- 
sars, under  Col.  Thackwell,  were  on  the  left.    At  eleven  o'clock,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans and  the  Duke  of  Chartres  entered  the  Park,  the  former  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  but  wearing  a  splendid  star  on  his  left  breast ;  the  latter  in  a  French  Hus- 
sar uniform,  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of  English  and  foreign  general  officers, 
and  their  suites,  &c.    Line  was  immediately  formed,  and  the  splendid  cortege  took 
a  station  in  front  of  its  centre.   The  troops  saluted,  and  the  bands  of  the  respec- 
tive  regiments  struck  up  "  God  save  the  King."    The  illustrious  visitors,  with  the 
whole  of  the  general  staff  present,  then  rode  to  the  right  of  the  line,  passed  down 
the  front,  and  returned  by  the  rear  to  their  original  position.    The  troops  then 
broke  into  open  column,  and  "  marched  past"  in  ordinary  time  and  at  open  order, 
reformed  line,  broke  again  into  open  column,  "marched  past"  in  quick  time,  and 
again  formed  bine.   At  this  period  the  Duke,  with  the  whole  of  his  retinue,  advan- 
ced towards,  the  Hue,  end  passed  a  high  eulogiura  on  the  superior  training  of  the 
horses,  and  soldier-like  appearance  and  discipline  of  the  men.    In  consequence  of 
the  Park  not  being  sufficiently  spacious,  the  movements  usually  practised  at  re- 
views were  dispensed  with,  and  the  operations  of  the  day  terminated  with  a  royal 
salute  at  one  o'clock.   The  field  was  commanded  by  Lord  Hill,  the  cavalry  by 
Sir  Hussy  Vivian,  and  the  infantry  by  Col.  Townsend.    His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  Prince  Leopold,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesea,  and  seyeral  other  officers  of  distinction  were  on  the  ground. 
An  immense  concourse  of  persons,  and  a  great  number  of  elegantly  dressed  ladies, 
were  also  present  to  witness  the  scene.    An  accident  occurred  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  shortly  after  he  entered  the  field ;  a  very  high  wind,  which 
was  blowing  at  the  time,  came  with  such  force  against  the  high  grenadier  cap  which 
he  wore,  as  completely  to  lift  him  off  his  saddle  and  unhorse  him,  with  no  other 
consequences,  however,  we  are  happy  to  say,  than  the  knee  of  his  trowsers  being 
soiled,  and-  he  immediately  remounted.    His  Grace  left  the  field  about  half-past 
twelve  o'clock,  followed  by  the  cheers  and  greetings  of  the  populace,  to  his  house  in 
Downing-street.    The  following  toast  was  proposed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry, 
by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  during  the  entertainment  given  by  his  Lordship 
on  the  evening  of  the  review  to  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  the  toth  Hussars,  kc. 
"  The  French  Army— we  have  all  seen  and  acknowledged  their  gallantry,  and  may 
their  efforts  for  the  future  be  ever  united  with  our  own/' 
U:  S  ^ourn.  No.  6  June,  1829.  3  o 
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,  C1RCULA  H. 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Dublin,  17th  March,  1829. 

GENERAL  ORDKR. 

The  arrangements  directed  in  the  1st  and 
3d  paragraphs  of  the  Orders  and  Regula- 
tions of  this  Army,  page  4,  as  also  the  2d 
paragraph,  page  6,  relating  to  the  discharge 
of  soldiers,  are  cancelled. 

Invalids  ordered  to  Dublin  to  appear  lie- 
fore  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Kilmainham 
Hospital  as  claimants  to  pension,  are  not,  as 
heretofore,  to  be  attached  to  regiments,  but 
are  to  report  their  arrival  to  the  inspecting 
field  officer,  and  will  be  accommodated  with 
quarters  in  the  recruiting  depot.  The  dis- 
trict Pay-master  will  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  final  settlement  of  their  ac- 
counts under  the  War  Office  instructions, 
dated  6th  June,  1827. 

Routes  will  be  furnished  as  usual  for  the 
march  of  the  men  to  Dublin,  where  they  are 
to  arrive  eight  days  previously  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  I3oard  before  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  appear  for  examination. 

The  district  Paymaster  will  notify  to  re- 
giments and  depots,  the  precise  dates  on 
which  the  men  are  to  be  struck  off  the 
strength  of  their  respective  corps. 
By  Command  of 

The  Lieut. -Gen.  Commanding, 
(Signed)     .1.  Gardiner,  D.  A.  G. 

CIRCULAR. 

Recruiting  Department, 

Horse  Guards,  18th  April,  1829. 
Memorandum. — The  General  Command- 
ing-in-Chief  desires  that  the  enlistment  of 
reciuits  for  Limited  Service  be  discontinued 
until  further  orders. 

By  General  Lonn  Hill'*  Command, 
H.  Taylor,  Adj.-Gen. 


circular. 
Horse  Guards,  25th  April,  1829. 
Memorandum  . — A  question  having  arisen 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  to  be 
paid  to  regimental  Mess  and  Band  Funds 
by  married  officers,  Lord  Hill  desires  it  may 
be  understood,  that  his  Lordship  considers 
married  oificei*  equally  liable  with  unmar- 
ried olncers  to  the  fmt  subscriptions  to  the 
Mess  and  Baud  Funds,  on  coming  into  a 
corps,  or  on  promotion,  ar>  well  as  to  the 
annual  contributions  to  the  band  expenses  ; 
but  thru  his  Lordship  conceives  they  should 
be  wholly  exempted  from  the  payment  of 


any  annual  contribution  to  the  Mess,  sup- 
posing such  to  be  required. 

By  Command  of  the  Right  Honourable 
(jiMR*i.  Lord  Hill. 
H.  Ta\lor,  Adjt.-Gen. 


CIRCULAR. 

War  Office,  Uth  May,  1829. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you, 
that  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  that  the  officers  of  regiments  which 
may  be  stationed  in  quarters,  shall  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  in  respect  to  the  accom- 
modation of  a  mess-room,  as  the  officers  of 
regiments  which  are  stationed  in  barracks. 

I  have  accordingly  to  acquaint  you,  that 
when  a  regiment,  or  the  reserve  companies 
of  a  regiment,,  are  in  stationary  quarters  for 
a  period  exceeding  one  week,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  the  actual  hire  of  a  room  for 
the  officers'  mess-room,  not  exceeding  two 
guineas  a  week,  will  be  admitted  as  a  charge 
in  the  regimental  accounts,  and  also  a  com- 
muted allowance  for  coals  and  candles  for 
the  room,  at  the  rate  of  nine  shilling*  a 
week,  from  the  1st  September  to  the  30th 
April,  and  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  a  week 
from  the  1st  May  to  the  3lst  August. 

The  charges  for  the  hire  of  a  mess-room, 
which  may  be  made  in  the  regimental  ac- 
counts, agreeably  to  the  above  regulation, 
are  to  be  vouched  by  the  receipt  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  room,  and  by  a  certificate  irora 
the  Commanding  Officer*  showing  that  the 
rate  paid  for  the  room,  is  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  a  proper  room  for  the  purpose  could 
be  hired  at  the  station. 

This  regulation  is  to  take  effect  from  the 
25th  December  last ;  but  1  have  to  atM,  that 
the  expense  for  the  hire  of  a  mesi-room, 
which  may  have  been  incurred  during  the 
year  1828,  by  a  regiment  or  reserve  in  sta- 
tionary quarters,  may  be  submitted  for  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  roost  obedient,  humble  servant. 

H.  I1ardi>c«. 

Officer  Commanding  .. 
Regiment  of 

INDIAN  ARMY. 
CALCUTTA. 

ARMY  Al.lOWANCiS- 

Fort  William,  '29th  Nov.  1828. 
L  The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  is  pleased  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing regulations,  in  obedience  to  in -miction, 
rom  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Director*.  «vm- 
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municated  in  their  Military  General  Letter* 
under  date  the  28th  May,  1828. 

HALF-BATTA  STATIONS. 

±.  2.  That  Barrackpore,  Berhampore,  and 
Druaporc,  shall  be  considered  half-batta 
>  tat  ions  from  the  1st  proximo.  Officers  be- 
longing to  corps  now  at  those  stations  are 
exempted  from  this  regulation  so  long  as 
their  respective  corps  continue  to  occupy 
their  present  cantonments. 

3.  That  Dum-Dum  shall  likewise  be  con- 
sidered a  half-batta  station  from  the  same 
date.  Field-officers  at  present  attached  to 
battalions,  and  captains  and  subalterns  to 
troops  or  companies  now  at  their  station,  are 
not  to  be  affected  by  this  regulation  so  long 
as  their  battalions,  troops,  or  companies, 
respectively  continue  at  Dum-Dum,  and  the 
officers  nowexempted  remain  attached  to  them. 

4.  The  above  regulation  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  staff  as  to  regimental  officers  at  the 
stations  of  Barrackpore,  Dum-Dum,  Ber- 
hampore, an<PT.)ruapore,  respectively. 

5.  The  table  of  pay  and  allowances  pub- 
lished in  general  orders,  under  (Lite  the  12th 
August,  1826,  (No.  231,)  is  to  guide  the 
Audit  Department  in  the  scale  of  tentage 
and  house  rent,  to  be  passed  to  officers  when 
in  receipt  of  half-batta. 

ALLOWANCE  FOR  HIE  COM  M  IND  OF  TROOPS 
AM)  COMPANIES. 

6.  That  the  allowance  granted  to  officers 
for  the  command,  &c.  of  troops  and  com- 
panies be  divided  into  two  portions,  and 
drawn  under  the  heads  of  "  command  mo- 
ney," thirty  rupees,  and  "  repairs  of  arms 
and  accoutrements,"  including  writing  and 
stationary,  twenty  rupees  per  mensem. 

brigadiers'  allowances. 

7.  That  the  first  class  of  brigadiers,  viz. 
those  in  command  of  subsidiary  or  field 
forces  on  or  beyond  the  frontier,  for  which 
special  allowances  have  hitherto  been  fixed, 
snail  receive  from  the  1st  proximo,  a  start 
allowance  of  1000  rupees  per  mensem,  with 
forty  rupees  for  stationary,  and  thirty  rupees 
horse  allowance,  exclusive  of  regimental 
pay,  batta,  and  tentage. 

8.  Officers  at  present  in  command  of 
forces,  who  suffer  a  diminution  of  allow- 
ances under  the  operation  of  this  order,  are 
authorized  to  draw  in  addition  to  the  staff 
salary.  &c.  of  1070  rupees,  a  compensation 
equal  to  the  difference  between  their  existing 
allowances  and  those  now  sanctioned. 

9.  That  the  second  class  of  Lrigadiers, 
viz.  those  in  command  of  interior  districts 
or  important  fortresses,  shall  receive  from 
the  same  date,  a  staff  salary  of  750  rupees 
per  mensem,  with  twenty  rupee*  for  station  - 
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ary,  and  thirty  rupees  horse  allowance,  ex- 
clusive of  regimental  pay,  batta,  and  tent- 
age, with  house  rent  when  entitled  to  it. 

MEDICAL  IHHCER8. 

10.  That  the  hospital  allowance  for  me- 
dicine*, 6.C.  at  present  drawn  by  medical 
officers  in  charge  of  corps,  detachments, 
and  establishments,  European  and  Native, 
be  abolished.  That  hospital  neoessaries  of 
every  description,  with  the  exception  of  Eu- 
ropean medicines  and  instruments,  (to  be 
supplied  on  indent  checks  by  the  Medical 
Board,)  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Commis- 
sariat i  and  that  in  lieu  of  the  present,  tha 
following  allowances  are  authorized. 

11.  To  every  surgeon  attached  to  the 
military  branch  of  the  service  in  charge  of 
a  regiment  or  battalion,  the  batta  of  major 
in  lieu  of  that  of  captain,  with  a  palanqueen 
allowance  of  thirty  rupees  a  month  ;  and  to 
every  assistant-surgeon  in  charge  of  a  corps, 
or  of  a  detachment  of  not  less  than  five 
companies  of  Natives,  or  two  of  Europeans, 
the  batta  of  captain  in  lieu  of  that  of  lieu- 
tenant, with  thirty  rupees  a  month  for  a 
palanqueen. 

12.  To  all  medical  officers  holding  sepa- 
rate charges  inferior  to  those  above  specified, 
a  palanqueen  allowance  of  thirty  rupees  a 
month  is  authorized. 

13.  Officers  commanding  posts  and  sta- 
tions are  directed,  on  the  publication  of  this 
order,  to  cause  committees  to  be  assembled, 
of  which  the  commissioned  officer,  where 
one  may  be  present,  is  to  be  a  member,  to 
report  upon  the  number  and  value  of  the 
cots  in  use  in  native  hospitals  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  determination  of  these  committees, 
compensation  will  be  allowed  to  the  medical 
officers  to  whom  the  cots  may  belong,  when 
they  will  be  .-.iade  over  to  the  charge  of  the 
Commissariat  Department. 

14.  The  above  regulation,  in  regard  to 
the  medical  branch  of  the  service,  will  have 
effect  from  the  1st  January  next. 

MADRAS. 

PA8SAOE  MONEY  TO  FAMILIES  OF  KIN'o's 
OFFICE  US   RETURNING   TO  ENGLAND. 

Fort  St.  George,  17th  Oct.  1828. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Council  deems  it  expedient  to  publish,  for 
the  information  of  officers  of  his  Majesty's 
service  serving  under  this  Government,  the 
following  extract  of  a  general  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  under  date  the 
14th  May,  1828. 

2d.  "  VYe  have  had  repeated  occasions  to 
comment  on  the  resolutions  of  your  Govern- 
ment, granting  passage  money  to  the  fami- 
lies of  King's  officers  on  their  return  to  Eng- 
land :  but  we  regret  to  find  that  our  instruc- 
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lions  on  this  point  have  not  been  attended  for  the  widow  or  children  of  an  officer  of  bi§ 
with  their  desired  effect  at  your  Presidency.     Majesty's  army. 

3d.  "  The  case*  which  have  arisen  divule  9th.  "  Ilia  Grace  the  Comma nder-in-rhirf 
themselves  into  two  classes.  has  observed  on  this  subject,  «  that  if  the 

*'  First.  Widows  and  orphans  of  officers  officers  of  his  Majesty's  army  still  contribute, 
dying  in  India.  the  funds  will  be  sufficient  to  remedy  the  uv 

'Second.  Wives  and  children  of  officers  conveniences  which  now  exist;  if,  on  the 
returning  to  England.  other  hand,  they  decline  to  subscribe  to  it,  it 

4th.  "To  provide  for  the  conveyance  to  must  be  understood  that  they  are  willing  to 
England  of  widows  and  orphans,  who  are  rely,  in  the  event  of  their  death,  upon  charity 
left  in  destitute  circumstances,  a  fund  was  for  the  removal  of  their  families  to  England. ' 
established  in  the  year  1822,  by  officers  of  If,  therefore,  any  widows  and  orphans  of  hw 
his  Majesty's  regiments  serving  in  India.  Majesty's  officers  be  left  destitute,  it  will  be 
The  principle  and  object  of  this  fund  have  from  the  fault  of  their  husbands  and  rube's, 
received  our  concurrence,  and  a  subscription  10th.  "  We  tlterefore  positively  prohibit 
of  rupees,  6000  a  year,  has  been  authorised  any  farther  advance  of  money,  on  your  part, 
by  us  towards  its  support.  to  enable  such  widows  and* orphans  to  re- 

5th.  "  From  the  documents  noted  in  the  turn  to  England, 
margin,*  we  find  that  that  fund  has  not  been 
effectual  for  all  the  cases  which  have  arisen 
since  its  establishment,  in  Consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  a  rule,  that  unless  two-thirds 
of  the  officers  of  a  regiment  subscribe,  the 
whole  regiment  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  fund. 

6th.  '«  We  hope  that  an  opportunity  will 
soon  occur  for  revising  this  rule,  and  we  are 
very  sorry  that  its  necessity  should  ever  have 
been  suggested,  by  the  refusal  of  any  large 
number  of  officers  to  subscribe  to  this  hu- 
mane institution. 

7th.  "  The  officers  in  our  service,  who  have    fray  the  private  expenses  of  officers  on  tbi* 
beeu  appointed  of  late  years,  are  all  required    account ;  we  must,  therefore,  absolutely 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tions established  for  the  relief  of  their  wi- 
dows and  children ;  and  we  would  hope  that 
some  rule,  which  shall  be  equally  effectual 
for  the  support  of  this  fund,  may  be  adopted 
by  his  Majesty's  officers. 
8th.  "  In  the  subscription  we  have  made, 


"Second.  Wives  and  children  of  officers 
returning  to  England. 

11th.  "  We  had  contemplated  the  advan- 
tage of  including  these  case*  anion;;  die  ob- 
jects to  be  provided  for  by  the  fund  ;  bat.  on 
farther  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion  thai 
every  officer  must  be  left  to  make  his  own 
arrangements,  independent  of  any  charitable 
institution,  or  of  the  assistance  of  the  State. 
The  funds  to  which  we  contribute,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Company's  officers,  make  no 


firovision  for  such  cases,  and  no  allowance 
rom  the  Government  is  ever  granted  to  de- 


prohibit  the  grant  of  passage  money  to  the 
families  of  King's  officers  returning  to  Eng- 
land."   

BOMBAY. 

NAT! VK  CAVA!  KY. 

Bombay  Casile,  9th  Dee.  1838. 
The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  K 


we  have  done  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  pro-  pleased  to  direct  that  ihe  strength  of  tl 
portion,  for  his  Majesty's  officers,  as  we  have 
done  for  the  officers  of  the  Company's  army 
in  our  subscriptions  to  their  funds  ;  and  as 
we  never  provide  for  any  individual  case  of 
distress,  which  may  arise  on  the  part  of  the 
widow  or  children  of  an  officer  of  our  ser- 
vice, w©  must  likewise  decline  to  make  any 

such  separate  provision,  in  any  future  case,    gradually  by  the  ordinary  process  of  casualty 


several  corps  of  native  cavalry  under  this 
presidency  be  fixed  at  fifty  private  per 
troop,  and  that  of  the  several  regiment*  of 
Native  infantry,  at  seventy  sepoy*  per  com- 
pany. The  troops  and  companies  are  to  be 
reduced  to  the  revised  strength,  not  imme- 
diately by  discharging  the  surplus  men,  but 


CAIT.  JOHN   RAWMNS,  2d   OATTALION  BBN- 
C.AI.  AIlTlLI.F.nV. 

Head  Quarters,  Simla,  13th  Aug.  1828. 
At  a  European  General  Court  Martial, 
re-asscmblcd  atCawnpore  on  the  28th  June, 
1828.  of  which  Lieut. -Col.  M.  ChiWers, 
CB.-of  his  Majesty's  1 1  tit  Light  Dragoons, 
is  President,  ('apt.  John  Rawlins,  of  the 
2d  battalion  of  the  artillery  regiment,  was 
yirraignrnl  on  the  following  charges  :  — 


COURTS  MARTIAL. 

the  1st  of  March,  1828,  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations  of  the  sen  kv, 
arrears  ot'  pay  and  batta  due  to  Mandloll. 
Pheron,  Maun  Sing,  Burrear,  Soocunvber. 
Eullon.  Bulhe,  Guwa,  Gemga  Sing,  (ieru- 
ga  Deen,  and  Hudman  Sing.  La*-ars.  at- 
tached to  Capt.  Rawlins's  company,  who 
rejoined  from  leave  in  August  andSepteod*r 
18*27.  thervbv  subjecting  these  Lascars  to 
the  deprivation,  for  several  month*,  of  mo- 


ist. \V  ith  having  neglected  to  draw,  until    ney  justly  due  to  them  ;  and  farther,  having. 


•  Memorial  of  Mrs.  - 
anuary,  1828.    par.  87. 


transmitted  with  military  letter  from  Madras,  dated  25th 
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*  • 

tSoi**  2?.rd>  24th'  25th  of  December, 
1B27,  confined  Maun  Sing,  Geraga  Deen, 
Bulhe.  Burrear,  and  Mundlofl,  Lascars 
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;  '      "v"    "uiiuiun,  j^asrars. 

oetore-nientioned,  upon  their  applying  for  a 
settlement  of  the  arrears  due  to  them. 

2nd,  With  having  on  or  about  the  12th 
of  February,  1828,  when  desired,  on  parade, 
by  Lt.-Cof.  Bigg,,  his  commanding  officer, 
to- remove  from  the  quarter-guard  a  tumbril 
containing  money,  which  had  been  placed 
there  by  rant.  Rawlins  without  permission, 
and  retained  there  by  him  in  violation  of  an 
order  for  its  removal,  replied  with  a  sneer. 
•  that  he  should  hold  him  Lieut-Col.  Biggs 
responsible  for  the  money,  and  that  he  had 

guard  '  l°  ^  *  tUmbnI  W  the  luartef- 
3rd,  For  baring  between  the  21st  No- 
vember, 1827,  and  the  9th  March,  1828  in 
his  official  letters  to  Lieut,  and  Adit.  Gar- 
ret Lieut.  Fleeting,  Adjt.  Reid,  and  Lieut, 
and  Adjt.  Maekay,  used  a  disrespectful 
style  of  language,  evincing  a  systematic 
spirit  of  cavilhng  and  opposition  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  commanding  officer,  particu- 
larly iu  the  following  instances,  viz.  in  his 
letters  dated  21st  Nov.  and  7th  and  10th 
Dec.  1827  ;  25th,  26th,  and  29th  Feb.;  3rd 
and  9th  March,  1828,  the  last  letter  having 
been  written  after  the  tone  and  style  of  his 
former  correspondence  had  been  reprehended 
by  Lieut.-Col.  Stark.  V 

4th,  With  unofficer  like  conduct,  in  hav- 
ing, in  a  letter  dated  11th  March,  1828, 
addressed  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Adjt.- 
General,   C  awn  pore   division,  incorrectly 
stated  as  follows :  "  On  the  23rd,  I  for- 
warded  my  statements  in  letter  A,  with  the 
Paymaster's  correspondence  with  me  ;  and 
which,  after  a  delay  of  eight  days,  was  re- 
turned with  an  answer  dated  31st  January  j" 
whereas,  the  44  statement"  and  "  corre- 
spondence" referred  to  bv  Capt.  Rawlins, 
were  sent  direct  by  that  officer  to  Lieut.- 
Col.  Biggs  on  the  31st  January;  and  an 
answer  was  returned  to  Capt.  Rawlins  in 
the  course  of  the  same  day. 

Such  conduct  as  alleged  in  the  fore- 
going charges,  being  highly  prejudicial  to 
good  order  and  military  discipline. 

Upon  which  charges  the  Court  came  to 
the'  following  decision  : 

The  Court  having  maturely  deliberated 
on  the  evidence  before  them,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  prisoner,  Capt.  John  Rawlins,  of 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  artillery, 
is  not  guilty  of  the  In  charge,  and  acquit 
nun  thereof. 

That  on  the  2d  charge,  he,  Capt.  Rawlins, 
is  guilty  of  disrespect  to  his  commanding 
officer  (Lieut.-CoL  Biggs)  but  acquit  him 
of  the  remainder  of  the  charge. 

That  on  the  3rd  charge,  he,  Capt.  Raw- 
lins, is  guilty  of  "evincing  a  spirit  of  ca- 


S!liD^andi  ^P"*"  «n  «>me  of  the  let- 
ters  refeued  to » m  the  charge,  but  acquit  him 
of  the  rest  of  the  charge. 

That  he,  Capt.  Rawlins,  is  not  guilty  of  the 
4tbchargc,  and  do  acquit  him  of  the  same. 

J  he  Court  having  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  to  the  above  extent,  on  the  2d  and  3d 
rhar^s,  do  sentence  him,  Capt.  Rawlins, 
2d  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  artillery,  to 
ne  severely  reprimanded  in  such  form  and 
manner,  and  at  such  time  and  place,  as  his 
Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  mav  be 
pleased  to  direct.  * 
Disapproved, 

Com  BERMRRK, 

General,  Commander-in-chief. 
Remarks  by  the  Right  Honourable  th« 
Commander-in-chief. 

The  Commander-in-chief  can  neither  ap- 
prove nor  confirm  the  proceedings  of  this 
Court  Martial. 

In  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  first 
charge  it  is  proved  that  owing  to  a  neglect- 
ful delay  in  complying  with  the  Battalion 
order  of  the  27th  Sept.  1827,  on  the  part  of 
'  apt.  Rawlins,  the  pay  of  the  men  referred 
to  was  not  received  at  the  same  time  as  that 
of  men  similarly  situated  of  another  com- 
pany, namely,  when  the  abstract  for  October 
wis  paid.    Nor  did  the  prisoner  take  any 
steps  for  complying  with  the  instructions  he 
received  from  the  Presidency  Paymaster 
dated  2d  Jan.  1828,  by  which  he  would 
have  obtained  a  settlement  of  the  sums  due 
to  them  ;  it  farther  appears,  that  the  pay  of 
the  men  was  not  actually  drawn  until  the 
1st  of  March,  in  compliance  with  an  Ar- 
tillery Division  order  of  that  date.  With 
these  facts  in  evidence,  it  is  unaccountable 
to  his  Lordship,  how  the  Court  could  have 
pronounced  an  unqualified  acquittal  on  this 
very  serious  charge.    The  evidence  taken  on 
the  remainder  of  the  charge,  moves  to  his 
Excellency's  mind,  that  the  Lascars  were 
harshly 'confined  on  applying  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  claims,  a  grievance  arising  out 
of  Capt.  Rawlins's  neglect  of  duty,  since 
the  explanation  offered  to  them  coufd  never 
have  been  supposed  satisfactory  to  men  in 
their  situation:  Under  these  circumstances, 
his  Excellency  considers  the  finding  on  the 
1st  charge  to  be  in  direct  variance  with  the 
evidence. 

His  Excellency  considers  that  the  whole 
of  the  2d  charge  is,  in  like  manner,  clearly 
substantiated,  as  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  prisoner  had  placed  the  tumbril' 
with  treasure  under  the  charge  of  the  quar- 
ter-guard, without  permission  ;  and  al- 
though he  eventually  removed  it,  he  retained 
it  there  in  violation  of  repeated  orders,  both 
•verbal  and  written. 

Nearly  all  the  letters  referred  to  in  the  3d 
charge  are,  in  the  Commander-in-chief's 
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opinion,  most  correctly  described  ;  the  one 
of  the  9th  of  March  is  of  that  character,  and 
was  written  after  the  censure  from  Lieut.- 
Col.  Stark  had  been  communicated  to  the 
prisoner  ;  yet  the  Court  has  acquitted  him 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  charge,  and  quali  - 
tied  their  finding  of  guilty  on  the  remainder* 

On  the  4th  charge,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  considers  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner 
to  have  been  justly  pronounced  ;  but  he  ob» 
served  with  surprise,  that  the  two  persons 
who  could  have  elucidated  the  charge, 
namely,  the  orderly  who  carried,  and  the 
servant  who  delivered  the  letter,  were  not 
examined.  Having  thus  stated  the  grounds 
on  which  his  Excellency  has  drawn  conclu- 
sions from  the  evidence  at  variance  with  the 
recorded  finding  of  the  Court,  be  must  also 
observe,  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  ihe  sen- 
tence is  as  objectionable  as  the  rinding, 
being  (even  admitting  that  the  latter  is  cor- 
rect) totally  inadequate,  considering  the 
very  serious  charges  of  which  the  prisoner 
was  found  guilty. 

"A  spirit  of  cavilling"  and  "disrespect"  to 
a  superior,  manifested  by  a  subordinate  offi- 
cer, are  offences  against  military  discipline, 
which  may  be  more  injurious  in  their  effects 


than  any  single  act  of  insubordination.  H» 
Excellency,  therefore,  regrets  that  any 
Court  Martial  should  have  recorded  a  judg- 
ment, so  ill  calculated  as  the  one  now  before 
him,  to  uphold  the  discipline  of  the  army. 

The  Commander-in-chief  observed  by  the 
evidence,  that  the  Lascars  named  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1st  charge,  bad  been  moat 
irregularly  confined  for  several  days,  without 
any  written  crime  being  delivered  in  against 
them,  in  breach  of  the  articles  of  war,  to 
which  he  desires  the  particular  attention  of 
all  officers. 

In  consequence  of  a  remark  made  by  uV 
prisoner  in  his  defence,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  is  called  upon  to  explain,  that  a  pri- 
soner has  no  legal  right  to  claim  the  names 
of  witnesses  on  the  prosecution,  though  it  is 
an  indulgence  customarily  granted  in  all 
practicable  cases ;  in  the  present  instance, 
the  best  of  evidence  was  offered  to  the  pri- 
soner as  an  indulgence,  but  as  he  refused 
to  accept  it  on  any  other  terms  than  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  his  Excellency  considers  the  De- 
puty Judge  Advocate  to'  have  been  correct 
in  withholding  it. 

Capt.  Rawlins  is  to  be  released  from 
arrest,  and  return  to  his  duty. 
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Prom  thi  LONDON  GAZETTE,  Hay  6. 

ADMIRALTY  OPPICE,  May  8,  1829. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Pnlteney  Malcolm  bat  trans- 
mitted to  the  Right  Hou.  John  Wilson  Croker, 
a  letter  from  Com.  Nias,  of  H.  M.  S.  Alacrity, 
reporting  mat  a  piratical  Mistico,  which  bad  plun- 
dered  a  small  vessel  under  Ionian  colours,  and 
committed  other  depredations,  was  captured  on 
'the  11th  Jan.  last,  near  Cape  Paillouri,  in  the 
Archipelago,  by  the  Alacrity's  cutter,  tinder  the 
orders  of  Lieut.  C.  Frederick.  On  the  approach 
of  the  boat,  the  pirate  fired  into  her,  but  the  boat 
immediately  ran  alongside,  and  the  pirate  was  gal- 
lantly boarded  and  carried  by  Lieut.  Frederiek 
and  hi*  boat's  crew.  The  Captain  of  the  Mistico,  a 
noted  pirate,  named  Giorgio,  and  one  of  his  men, 
Were  severely  wounded,  and  with  two  other*  nude 
prisoners,  and  sent  to  Malta  for  trial.  The  rest  of 
the  pirate's  crew  jumped  overboard,  and  were 
either  drowned,  or  made  their  escape  by  swim- 
ming to  the  shore.  In  performing  this  service, 
Lieut.  Frederick  was  severely  wounded,  as  were 
also  Mr.  C.  Austin,  Mid>Li,  uian,  J.  Stirling  (»), 
J.  Dixon,  Corporal  of  Marines,  and  J.  Massey, 
private  Marine,  slightly  wounded. 


ARRIVALS  AND  SAILINGS. 

April  so.  Portsmouth. —Sailed  the  Onyx, 
Tender,  Lieut.  Hotcicr.  Arrived  the  Arrow,  cut- 
ter, Lieut.  Brooking. 

FtLMoLTii.— Sailed  H.  M.  Packet,  Skylark, 
Lieut.  Aplin,  for  Jamaica. 


Cots.— Sailed  H.  M.  S.  Dispatch  (IS),  Cwu. 
W.  B.  Bowyer,  on  a  cruise. 

31.    Sailed  H.  M.  S.  Southampton  (*»),  Rear 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Owen,  K.C.B.,  for  the  East 
Indies.    H.  M.  S.  Champion,  18,  Com.  G.  Scott, 
for  Sierra  Leone  and  Fernando  Po;  ind  Amity. 
Transport,  for  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 

33.  Plymouth.— Sailed  H.  M.  S.  Cordelia. 
10,  Com.  C.  E.  W.  Boyle,  for  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  and  H.  M.  Steam  ressel,  Echo,  Lieut.  B«l 
lock,  for  Deptford. 

34.  PoavsxouTH.  Sailed  H.  M.  S.  Bnu*, 
4S,  Capt.  Hon.  W.  Gordon. 

Plymouth. — Arrived  the 
Lieut.  Loveless. 

Falmouth.— Arrived  H.  M.  P.  Eclipse,  lieui. 
C.  W.  G.  Griffin,  from  the  Brazil*.  Left  Per 
nambuco,  20th  Jan. ;  Bahia,  24th ;  and  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, 35th  Feb. 

23th.  Plymouth.— Sailed  H.  M.  S.  Ariadne. 
38,  ('apt.  F.  Marryat,  C.B. 

27th.  Portsmouth. — Arrived  the  Amphinitr, 
Transport,  Lieut.  Want,  with  a  detachment  of  the 
81st  regiment  from  Jersey. 

28th.  Falmouth.— Arrived  H.  M.  racket, 
M:i  tenet,  Mr.  J.  Porteous,  from  Lisbon,  whkh 
place  she  left  on  the  22d  insL 

Plymouth— Sailed  H.  M.  Cotter,  Autetopt, 
Lieut.  Loveless. 

39.  Portsmouth. — Arrived  the  Neva, Trans- 
port, Lieut.  Adamson,  from  Malta,  with  stores  and 
invalids. 

Plymouth. — Arrived  H.  M.  Steam-vessel. 
(  entrance,  Lieut.  R.  B.  Jame*,  with  seamen  aait 
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■  corps  of  tbe  Royal  Marine  Artillery  for  the 
Warspitc.  Arrived  H.  M.  S.  Briton,  46,  Capt. 
Hon.  W.  Gordon,  from  Newbaven,  with  men  for 
tbe  Wa  raphe. 

30.  Falmouth.— Arrived  H.  M.  B.  Royalist, 
lieut.  Nash,  and  H.  M.  S.  Ariadne,  38,  Capt.  P. 
Marryat,  C.B. 

Ply mouth.— Sailed  H.  M.  B.  Briton,  Capt. 
Hon.  W.  Gordon. 

Ma§  1.  Portsmouth.— Arrived  H.  V.  8. 
Briton,  Capt.  Hon.  W.  Gordon. 

Falmouth. — Sailed  H.  M.  B.  Cygnet,  Lienl. 
J.  G,  Gooding,  for  Buenos  Ayres,  with  mall  of 
21st ;  and  H.  M.  Packet,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Mr.  J.  Ball,  for  Lisbon,  with  mail  of  the  28th 
ult. 

2.  Portsmouth.— Arrived  the  Onyx,  Uent. 
Boteler.  Sailed  the  Amphtfrite,  Transport,  Lient. 
Ward. 

Plymouth. — Sailed  H.  M.  S.  Undaunted, 
Capt.  A.  W.  J.  Clifford,  C.B. 

4.  Ply mol-th.— Sailed  H.  M.  S.  Badger, 
Cora.  R.  F.  Rowley,  and  the  Leveret,  Lieut. 
Worth,  Tender,  to  H.  M.  S.  Kent. 

5.  Falmouth. — Arrived  H.  M.  S.  Badger, 
Com.  R.  F.  Rowley,  and  Leveret,  Lieut.  Worth, 
from  Plymouth. 

Plymouth. — Arrived  H.  M.  S.  Vigilant,  from 
Lisbon,  and  H.  M.  S.  Britomart,  Com.  Johnson, 
from  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon. 

0.  Falmouth.— Arrived  H.  M.  Cutter,  Bram- 
ble, Lieut.  Haswell,  from  Lisbon,  and  sailed  im- 
mediately for  Plymouth.  Left  Lisbon  on  tbe 
70th  nit. 

Portsmouth. — Arrived  H.  M.  S.  Helicon, 
Com.  Stanhope,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
sailed  Immediately  for  Woolwich,  to  pay  off.  ' 

7.  Falmouth. — Sailed  H.  M.  S.  Ariadne, 
Capt.  F.  Marryat,  C.B.  for  Plymouth. 

Plymouth. — Arrived  H.  M.  S.Ariadne,  Capt. 
F.  Marryat,  C.B.   Sailed  H.  M.  S.  Warsplte, 
Adm.  T.  Baker,  for  South  America,  to  relieve  tbe 
.  Ganges,  Adm.  Sir  Robert  Otway. 

8.  Portsmouth. — Sailed  the  Onyx,  Lieut. 
Boteler,  for  St.  Andcro,  Spain. 

Fa  lvoi'TH. — -  Arrived  H.  M.  B.  Mutine,  from 
Halifax.  Sailed  on  14th  April ;  and  H.  M.  B. 
Opossum,  Lieut.  Hannam,  from  Chatham.  Sailed 
H.  M.  B.  Eclipse,  Lieut.  Grimn,  tor  Mediterra- 
nean, with  mall  of  9th  lost. 

0.  Sailed  H.  M.  B.  Magnet,  Mr.  J.  Porteons, 
with  mail  of  3th,  for  Lisbon ;  and  H.  M.  B.  Le- 
veret, Lieut.  Worth,  for  Jamaica.  H.  M.  S.  Bad- 
ger,  Com.  R.  F.  Rowley,  for  America.  Arrived 
the  Countess  of  Chichester  Packet,  Mr.  W.  Kirk- 
ncss,  from  South  America.  Left  Buenos  Ayres  on 
13th,  and  Monte  Video  on  27th  Feb. 

11.  Plymouth.— Sailed  H.  M.  S,  Ariadne, 
Capt.  P.  Marryat,  C.B. 

12.  Falmouth. — Arrived  H.  M.  S.  Ariadne, 
Capt.  F.  Marryat,  C.B. 

13.  Falmouth.— 8ailed  H.  M.  B.  Royalist, 
Lieut.  Nash,  with  mall  or  3th,  for  Brazils.  Sailed 
H.  M.  S.  Ariadne,  Capt.  F.  Marryat,  C.B. 

14.  Falmouth.— Arrived  H.  M.  Ketch,  Vigl- 
taut,  lient.  Jones. 

13.  Falmouth  Stilled  H.  M.  Ketch,  Vigi- 
lant, IieuL  Jones,  for  Lisbon,  with  mail  of  12th. 


10.   Portsmouth*— Arrived  the  Arab,  Trans 

port,  Lieut.  J.  Hyelt,  Agent  from  Ceylon,  with  a 
detachment  of  tbe  83d  Regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lie nL  Col.  Kelly.  Left  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  4th  March,  and  passed  St.  Helena  on  the 
19th  March. 

Plymouth  Sailed  H.  M.  S.  Pallas,  Capt. 

Fitzrlareucc,  for  Portsmouth. 

Falmouth.— Arrived  the  Lady  Mary  Pel- 
haua.  Packet,  Lkut.  Henry  Carey,  from  the  Me- 
diterranean. Left  Gibraltar  on  3th,  and  CaUia  oa 
7th  May. 

ID.  Plymouth.— Arrived  H.  M.  S.  Dryad, 
Capt.  G.  A.  Crofton,  from  Gibraltar.  Sailed  on 
6th  May. 

20.  Portsmouth.— Arrived  H.  M.  S.  Pallas, 
Capt.  A.  Pitxclarenee. 

21.  Plymouth.— Sailed  H.  M.  S.  Zebra, 
Com.  R.  Priilham,  for  Australia  and  India. 

Portsmouth. — Arrived  H.  M.  Brig,  Plumper, 
Lieut.  G.  M.  Green,  from  Chatham,  and  H.  M.  S. 
Brisk,  Com.  T.  Smith,  from  stie  Mediterranean, 

22.  Portsmouth.— Sailed  the  Joseph  Green, 
Transport,  for  Halifax.  Arrived  H.  M.  S.  Philo- 
mel, Com.  E.  Hawcs,  from  tbe  Mediterranean. 
Left  Malta  on  13th  ult. 

23.  Portsmouth. — Sailed  the  Amity,  Trans- 
port, lient.  C.  M.  Chapman,  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Manridna. 


MISCELIiANEOl'S. 

Capt.  W.  B.  Suckling,  late  of  the  Medina,  has 
invalided  from  the  coast  or  Africa. 

H.  M.  S.  Favourite,  18,  was  launched  at  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard  on  tbe  21  it  of  April,  and  taken 
into  dock  immediately.  On  tbe  8th  of  May,  she 
was  commissioned  by  Com.  Joseph  Harrison,  and 
ordered  to  be  fitted  for  foreign  service. 

Tbe  Rev.  J.  B.  Wbittenoom,  Head  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School  at  Newark,  is  appointed 
principal  Chaplain  of  the  Swan  River  Establish- 
ment. 

H.  M.  S.  Clio,  Com.  R.  Deans,  was  paid  off 
into  ordinary  at  Plymouth,  on  the  28th  April. 

H..  M.  S.  Sparrowhawk,  is  recommlssioncd  at 
Woolwich,  for  the  West  India  Station. 

H.  M.  S.  Athol  is  recotnmlssioned  at  Ports 
month,  by  Capt.  A.  Gordon,  for  the  African 
station. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  Baron  Cuvier, 
President,  have  adjudged  their  annual  prite  of  a 
gold  medal,  value  1000  francs,  to  Capt.  Sir  John 
Franklin,  R.N.  for  his  second  expedition  to  the 
Polar  Sea,  and  have  enrolled  his  name  on  their 
list  of  foreign  correspondents. 

H.  M.  Sloop,  Hyacinth,  was  launched  at  Ply- 
mouth on  the  3th  May. 

Com.  Hood,  of  the  Hyperion,  has  lately  com 
pleted  a  pump  of  bis  own  invention,  which  1 
be  tried  on  board  that  ship  on  the  8th  of  June 
next,  in  presence  of  Vice -Adm.  Sir  R.  Stopfbrd, 
whose  flag  will  be  shifted  on  board  of  her  on  the 
occasion. 

LieuL  W.  Barnes,  R.N.  has  Invented  an  instru 
ment  by  which  the  various  problems  of  Spherical 
Astronomy  may  be  readily  solved. 

H.  M.  S.  Galatea  has  been  fitted  with  paddU 
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wheels,  to*  be  worked  bjrtbe 
tion  of  her  Captain,  Charles  Napier,  C.B.  Their 
effect  was  tried  lately  in  talcing  her  out  of  Forts- 
mouth  harbour:  during  a  calm,  the  rate  of  three 
knots  per  hour  wa»  attained. 

On  the  l«h  insL,  Adin.  the  Earl  of  Northesk 
struck  bia  flag  at  Plymouth  pro  ttmjxnt,  ■»!  Capt. 
J.  P.  Devonshire,  as  senior  officer,  hoisted  nt» 
broad  pendant  on  board  of  the  Kent. 

Capt.  the  Hon.  C.  Abbott.  R.N.  ha*  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  Lord  Colcheater.  by  the  death  of  hb 

lather.  _ 

By  H.  M.  B.  Matine,  which  arrived  at  Fal 
mouth,  on  the  8th  Inst,  we  learn  the  loss  of  H.  M. 
Packet,  Myrtle,  Lieut.  S.  Liion,  on  Rugged  la- 
land,  at  tbe  entrance  of  Sbelburne,  Nova  Scotu, 
on  the  3d  of  April  laat,  whilst  proceeding  from 
Bermuda  to  Halifax.  The  crew  and  mailt  were 
•aved. 

The  Increasing  Importance  of  the  Australian 
Company's  possessions  in  New  South  Wales,  hav- 
ing determined  them  to  empower  a  well  qualified 
person  to  preside  over  their  territories  in  that 
country,  Capt.  Sir  E.  Parry,  with  the  concur- 
rence  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiral- 
ty,  has  resigned  his  situation  as  Hydrographcr, 
and  will  shortly  proceed  thither  in  that  capacity. 
The  duties  of  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty  have 
received  the  unremitted  attention  6f  Sir  E.  Parry, 
aince  his  return  from  his  last  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  reach  the  North  Pole,  and  we  learn  have  mate- 
rially interfered  with  his  health.  On  the  14th 
May,  Capt.  P.  Beaufort,  R.N.  was  appointed  the 
vacant  office,  an  officer  well  known  to  his  profes- 
sion and  to  science. 

The  following  Midshipmen  passed  their  examl- 
nation  for  Lieutenants  on  the  Itth  May :— G.  B«  II 
Williams,  W.  G.  Nash  King,  J.  Henn  Gennys, 
Hon.  H.  A.  Murray,  Alex.  Boyle,  R.  Core,  H. 

Com.  Capt.  C.  B.  H.  Ross,  C.B.,  Lieut.  C. 
Pctch,  and  Mr.  S.  Irvine,  returned  from  tbe  Me- 
diterranean in  the  Dryad.  Com.  Rom  has  ' 
on  the  duties  of  his  office  at  Plymouth. 

H.  M.  S.  Helicon  was  paid  off  at  " 

tbe  23d  May. 

H.  M.  S.  Brisk  wiB  shortly  be  paid  otT  at  Port* 

mouth.  .  . 

Detachments  of  the  55th,  Wd,  88th,  and  00th 
regiments,  will  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Mauritius  In  the  Ainiiy,  Transport. 

TV  Jo«cph  Green,  Transport,  will  take  out  de- 
tachtnonts  of  tht-  5Jd,  81st,  and  96th  regiments  to 
Halifax. 

PROMOTIONS. 

CAPTAIN. 

VUlksley.Hon.W. 

COMMANDERS. 

BamIcd,  Cbarl<s 
Bonltbee,  F.  M. 
Crumley,  J. 
Downs,  H. 
Inslis,  C. 

Bu5»c-ll.  Lord  Edward  William 

LILl'TfcNAN  1 

B-nks,  E. 
Dethamps,  Henry. 


Mends. 
Motley,  J.M. 


Gordon,  A. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

.  CAPTAIN. 


BhstUtj,  C. 
Boulibt'F)  F.  M. 

Colpoys,  H.  G. 
Glll.T. 


(OHMASorns. 


Siliylle. 
Falcon. 
Sparrow  hiwk. 


Hoste,  T.  E. 
Owen,  Rlchird 
Pole.  J. 
Webb,  E. 

Adams,  J. 
Allan,  B. 
Allen,  J.  J. 
Dechamps,  H. 
Derby, J. 

» 

Dicktnan 
Hannam,  T. 
Inman,  R. 

Ley,  G. 
Martin,  G.  F. 
Ram  My ,  W. 
Sontbey,  W. 
Sulivan,  R. 
Thracksione,  B. 
Tilby,  C. 
Watts,  W.  B. 
Wilson,  W.  (s) 
Worth,  H.  J. 

Brodle,  W. 
Luck  rift,  J.  P. 
Sawkins,  E. 


Maidstone. 

Medina. 

LIMTTENAN'TS. 

Athol. 
BU>»H>ni. 


Brisk. 
Warden  of  Ports 
mouth  Dockyard. 
North  Star. 
Opossum. 
Favourite. 

AthoL 
Athol. 
RawilUrs. 


Arrow. 

Ordinary,  Plymouth 


MASTERS 


Fisher,  A. 
Fisher,  P. 
Lewis,  D. 
Little,  J. 
Stewart,  T. 


Ballard,  J.  K. 
M'Lervy.  A. 

Burgets,  J.  H 

Dennis,  J. 
Harding.  T. 

r.J. 


SL'RCEONB. 

AthoL 
Pavourite 
Slbyllr. 
8parn>w-t»«»k 
Coist  Guard, 
amp  t  oo. 

AMI8TANT-9L'  RfiSONS- 

AtboJ. 
Favourite. 

Pl'BSSKS. 

AlhnJ. 

Helicon- 
Favourite. 
Ordinary  in 

CHAPLAIN. 


Kitson.W. 

ROYAL  MARINES 

MaJ.  Henry  Cox  to  the  Rank  of  LkuL  aari  to 

command  the  Division  of  Port'numib. 
Brevet  Major  J.  Nicholson,  to  be  Major. 
Capl.  W.  Starke,  and  Capt.  H.  B.  MensV,  fnsn 

unatt.  h.  p.  to  be  Cspts. 
Lieut.  Robert  Fowl,  and  Humphry 

prom,  to  the  Rank  of  Capt. 
r^ut.  W.  Calainy,  i.  «pp.  Adj.  of  rhs 

Division. 
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ANNALS  OF  THE  FLEET,  FROM  THE  YEAR  17&3. 

To  be  continued  to  the  present 


1793. 
War  decl.mil 
with  Fiance 
111  February. 


Lord*  CommisHoners  of  the  Admiralty. 


Rt.  Hon.  Earl 
Lord  Arden. 
Lord  Hood. 
Alan  (Jartlncr. 


C.  8.  Pybu*. 
Jolm  Smith. 
Philip  Affleck. 
P.  Stephens,  (Sec.) 


Principal  CommaDderB-in-CWef. 


No.  of  Ship*  In 

Captured,  or 


on  lit  of  March,  with  the  Nomtx  r 
lost,  during  the  Year. 


Medlter.-- Adm.  I»rd  Hood. 
Writ  Ind. — V.  A.  Kir  J.  Laforeji 
Ditto. — R.  Adm.  A.  Gardner. 
Ditto.— V.  Adm.  Sir  J.  Jerri*. 
K.  I. — R-  A.  Hon.  W.  Cornwall!*. 

No. 


1  . 

4 

V 

Rate. 

r- 

-  5 

„  d 
%  § 

H 

J 

i  = 

0 

• 

Line 

40 

•1 

4  1 

Frigates 

33 

14 

10  1 

Sloops 

i  44 

10 

8  1 

1 


s 
1 

4 

1 


•I  . 

II 


5  s 


I-  V 


fl 


I  c 


o 
5- 


.O 

I  , 


Officer*  on  lit  March, 
with  the  Promotion* 
during  the  Year. 


4 


1 
2 

•1 


54 
05 
70 


4 
I 

6 


•2 


No.  of  Seamen  and  Marines  voted  for  at  cum  men  cement  of  the  year,  45,000. 


Rank. 

04 

15 

Post  Captain* 

454 

54 

Commanden 

107 

n 



„,. 

180 

ACTIONS,  AND  OTHER  REMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES. 

April  15.    Island  of  Tobago  sorreodered  to  the  English,  under  Vke-Adm.  Sir  J.  Laforey,  ami  MaJ.- 
Gcn.  Cuyler.— Wert  Indies,  Penelope,  31,  B.  S.  Rowley,  captured  Le  Goelan,  14,  French. 

May.  West  Indie*,  Hyaena,  44  guns,  100  men,  W.  Hargood,  captured  by  the  Concord*,  40  guns, 
340  men,  French.— 13.  In  Lat.  44  N.  Loo.  13  W.,  Iris,  34  guns,417  men,  G.  Lumadaine,  engaged  Citoy- 
enne  Francalse,  30  guns,  250  men,  French.— 14.  Island*  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqoilon,  surrendered  to 
the  English,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Ogilvie,  and  Capt.  AfBeck,  of  the  Alligator,  40. — 47.  Off  Finisterre, 
Venus,  34  guns,  104  men,  J.  Fanlknor,  engaged  SemUlante,  34  guns,  475  men,  French. — 48,  Coast  of 
8pain,  Phaeton,  38,  Sir  A.  8.  Douglas,  captured  Prompt,  48,  French. 

Jane  8.  Mediterranean,  Inconstant,  30,  A.  Montgomery,  captured  Curienx,  14,  French.— o.  Ray  of 
Biscay,  Colossus,  74,  C.  M.  Pole,  captured  Le  Vanneau, 6,  French.— 18.  Channel,  Nymph,  30  guns, two 
men,  B.  Pellew,captured  Cleopatra,  34  guns,  340  men,  French. 

July.   Off  New  York,  Boston.  34  gnn*,  404  men,  G.  W.  A.  Conrtnay,  (kitted )  engage 
32  guns,  340  men,  French. — Mediterranean,  Leda,  30,  G.  Campbell,  captured  L' Eclair,  SO,  ' 
45.   Newfoundland,  Pluto,  14,  J.  N.  Morris,  captured  Latin,  10,  French. 

August  13.   A  dreadful  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies.— 43.   Pondicherry,  with  other  French  facto-  * 
rie*,  surrendered  to  the  English,  under  Rear- Adm.  the  Hon.  W.  Cornwall!*,  and  CoL  Braithwaite.— 
47.  Toulon,  delivered  up  to  Lord  Hood. 

September.  Unsuccessful  attack  upon  Corsica,  under  Commodore  R.  Linsee. — SI.   Cape  Nicolas 
Mole,  St.  Domingo,  surrendered  to  Commodore  Ford,  in  the  Trusty,  50  guns. 

October  5.  Bedford,  74,  R.  Mann,  Captain,  74,  8.  Reeve,  and  Speedy,  Brig.  C.  Cunningham,  cap- 
tured La  Modeste,  32,  and  two  gun  boats,  French,  out  of  Genoa.— 11.  The  boats  of  the  Captain,  74, 
cut  out  of  Speeiathe  Imperieuse,  34,  French.— 40.  Off  Cherbourg,  Crescent,  30  guns,  857  men,  J.  Sau- 
marez,  captured  Reunion,  32  guns,  300  men,  French. — 44.  Mediterranean,  Agamemnon,  04  gnus,  345 
men,  Horatio  Nelson,  engaged  Melpomone,  40  guns,  300  men,  Minerva,  40  guns,  300  men,  Form  nee,  02 
guns,  275  men,  Fbuchet,  24  guns,  sou  men,  Brig,  14  guns,  100  men. — 44.  In  Lat.  47  N.  Lon.  7  W. 
Thames,  32gnns,  187  men,  J.  Coates,  beat  off  I  nrae,  40  guns,  340  men,  and  captured  the  same  day 
by  three  French  frigates,  and  a  brig,  and  carried  into  Brest.— 31.  Ostein!  and  Men  port,  relieved  by 
a  squadron  of  frigates,  under  Rear  Adm.  M« Bride. 

November  40.  8cipion,  74,  burnt  in  Leghorn  Roads,  capturud  at  Toulon,  August  29. — 25.  West 
Indies,  Penelope,  34,  B-  8.  Rowley,  and  Ipbigenia,  32,  P.  Sinclair,  captured  Inconstant*,  32,  French. 
—47.  Off  Ushant,  Latona,  38,  E.  Thorn  borough,  and  Phaeton,  38,  Sir  A.  8.  Douglas,  captured  La 
Blonde,  44,  French.— 30.  Off  Ushant,  Nymphe,  30,  Sir  R.  Pettew,  and  Circe,  48,  J.  S.  Yorke,  cap- 
tured L'F.spiegle,  hi,  French. 

December  1.  West  Indies,  Antelope,  packet,  0  guns,  41  men,  W.  Curtis,  (killed)  captured  Ata- 
lante,  French  privateer,  8  guns,  05  men. — 18.  Toulon,  evacuated  by  the  English,  four  ships  of  the 
line,  18  frigate*  and  stoops,  captured,  and  0  of  the  line,  0  frigates  and  sloops,  destroyed  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith. — Alert,  14,  and  Vigilante,  captured  by  the  French  at  Toulon. — Conflagration,  J.  Loring,  and 
Vuican.  C.  Hare,  fireabips,  destroyed  in  burning  the  French  ships  at  Toulon. — Pigmy,  14,  Lt.  A.  PalM. 
bank,  (drowned)  wrecked  on  the  Mother  Bank.— Advice,  4,  E.  Tyrrel,  wrecked  at  Honduras. — Vipere, 
wrecked  in  Hie  res  Roads. 

Enemy's  National  ships,  captured,  line,  4;  frigates,  14  ;  sloops,  17. — Ditto,  destroyed,  line,  0;  fri- 
gates, 4 ;  sloop*,  2.— Ditto,  wrecked,  line,  4.—  Privateer*,  captured  and  destroyed,  88. 
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1794. 

War  with 
France. 


Lords  Commissioner*  of  the  Admiralty. 


Ri.  Hon.  Earl  Chatham.  C.  S.  Pybu». 
Lord  Ardea.  Philip  Affleck. 


Lord  Hood. 
Alan  Gardner. 


Mi  C.  Mid.  1 1.- ion.  Bl. 
I'.  Stephens,  (Ate.) 


Principal 


Channel— Ada.  Lord  Hove. 
Vedilrr.— Adrn.  Lord  Hood. 
W.  lad.— V.  Ada.  Sir  J.  Jc n ... 
Newfound. — V.  A.  Sir  R, 
Halifax.— R.  Adin.  I .. 
E.  1. — Comanodort  P. 


No.  of  Ship*  in  Commission  at  the  rod  or*  the  Year  1793,  with  the  Num- 
ber launched.  Captured,  or  otherwise  lost,  during  the  Year  1704. 


Rate. 

1. 

S  Q 

i» 

■ 

v  e 

!  ; 

*3 

| 
I 

w 

s 

1  Z 

• 

•-  j 
=  £ 

trsj 

i  T 

(2  5 

r-  ■■■ 
{ 

-  = 

•=  I 

"E  o 

• 

= 

|1 

H  § 
U 

i 

1 

3 

• 

I 

s 

n 

$ 

Line 

50 

43 

3 

i 

11 

00 

* 

1 

i 

Frigate* 

43 

31 

10 

0 

4 

19 

110 

12 

1 

8 

Sloops 

31 

30 

(• 

a 

2 

<i 

81 

27 

8 

S 

83,000. 


No.ofC 
Officers  at  the 

1793,  with  the 
tions  of  1794. 


end  of 
Proav> 


Rank. 


1!^  Officers  641  31' 

Post  Captains  440j  81 

Commanders  134.  78 

Lieutenants  1415,  80S 


ACTIONS,  AND  OTHER  REMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES. 

Janaary  3.  The  Juno,  34,  Samuel  Hood,  escaped  by  a  masterly  maswuvre  from  the  Preach  ia 
Toulon. 

February  10.    St.  Fiorenxo,  (Corsica,)  surrendered  to  the  English  under  Major-Gen.  Dundas  «ad 

Commodore  Ford. 

March  22.  Island  of  Martiniro  reduced  by  the  English  under  Vice-Adm.  Sir  J.  Jerri*  and  Gen. 
Sir  C.  Grey. 

.  April  4.  Island  of  Sainte  Lncie  capitulated  to  the  English. — 40.  Island  of  Guadeloupe  capitulated 
to  the  English.— 43.  Chaunel,  Flora,  38,  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  Arethasa,  89,  Sir  Edward  Peftew,  He 
lajnpos,  3d,  J.  Wells,  Concorde,  30,  Sir  R.  Strachan,  Nymph,  3d,  G.  Murray,  engaged  Engjgeant*, 
34,  Resoloc,  38,  Ponionc,  38,  and  Barbette,  Corvette,  two  last  captured. — 43.  Channel.  Concorde, 
88,  Sir  R.  Stracban,  captured  Engage  ante,  34,  French. 

May  5.  Off  Isle  of  France,  Orpheus,  34,  H.  Newcomc,  captured  Dogaai-Trouin,  34,  rVesaaV—- 
7.  Off  Ireland,  Swiflsore,  74,  C.  Bowles,  captured  Atalanle,  34,  French. — 10.  Bay  of  Biscay,  Cas- 
tor, 34,  T.  Troubridge,  captured  by  a  French  Sqaadron. — 15.  Bay  of  Biscay,  Squadron  under  Rear- 
Adrn.  Montague,  captured  Marie-Guiton,  44,  French. — 41.  Basils,  (Corsica)  surrendered  to  the  tug 
Hah,  under  Capt.  Her.  Nelson  and  Col.  \ilettes. — 40.  Lat.  47  N.  Lon.  13  W.,  Audtcious,  T4,  W. 
Parker,  and  Niger,  34,  A.  K.  Legge,  destroyed  Republicaine,  40.  and  Ineonnae,  16,  French. — 
47.  Andacions,  74,  W.  Parker,  engaged  Revolutionnsire,  110,  French. — 40.  lat.  40  N.  Lon.  10 
W.  Carysfort,  IP.,  J.  Laforcy,  recaptured  Castor,  34. — 40.  Lord  Howe  partially  engaged  the  Prench 
fleet  under  Ad  in.  Yillaret. 

June  1.  Lord  Howe'i  action  mtith  Al»m.  Yillaret.  off  I  sbawt. — L  Port  au  Prince,  St. 
Domiugo,  surrendered  to  the  English,  under  Brig. -Gen.  White  and  Commodore  Ford. — 17.  Mediler 
ranean,  Romney,  50,  Hon.  W.  Paget,  captured  Sibylle,  38,  French. — 10.  Island  of  Corsica  united  Ia 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. — 40.  Their  Majesties  visited  Lord  Howe  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
at  Spithead. 

August  10.  Calvi,  (Corsica,)  surrendered  to  the  English. — 48.  A  sqoadron  of  frigates,  ander  Sir 
J.  R.  Warren,  drove  on  shore  on  the  Pemnark  Rocks,  La  Volontaire,  40,  L'Espion,  10,  and  Alcrte, 
18,  French.— 40.    Impeteux,  74,  (taken  1st  June)  blew  up  at  Spitbi.ul. 

September  40.    Sierra  Leone  pillaged  by  a  French  squadron. 

October  41.  Off  I'shant,  Artois,  38,  E.  Nagle,  with  three  frigates  in  company,  csptnred  Revoh 
tionnaire,  38. — 44.  Off  Isle  of  France,  Centurion,  50,  S.  Osborne,  and  Diotncdc,  44.  Matthew  Smith, 
engaged  Cybele,  40,  Prudcnie,  34.  Jean  Barte,  Corvette,  and  Courier,  Brig. 

November  0.  Lat.  48  N.  Lon.  7  W.  Alexander,  74,  R.  R.  Bligh,  raptured  by  a  French  squadron, 
uistler  Rear-Adiu.  Nielle. — 10.  Mutiny  on  board  the  Windsor  Castle,  08,  Rear  Adm.  Uutee,  Capt. 
W.  Shield,  in  St.  Fiorenxo  Bay. 

December  3.  Mutiny  on  board  the  Cnllodcn,  74,  Sir  T.  Troubridge,  at  Spithead.  suppressed  on  the 
1 1th,  and  five  of  the  ringleaders  hanged  on  13th  of  January-. — 10.  Island  of  Guadeloupe  eracaatod 
by  the  English. — 30.  Blanche,  34,  Capt.  Faulknor,  captured  a  French  National  Schooner,  at  the 
Island  of  Deseada. 

Amount  of  Enemy's  ships  captured  or  deslroyed;  line  7,  frigates  13,  sloops  44.  privateers  I. — Ditto, 
wrecked,  line  1. 
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GAZETTES 

MILITARY  PROMOTIONS,  Ac. 
mo*  am.  24  to  may  ta. 
WAR-OFFICE,  Afmil  27. 

LONDON  OAEETTB,  lr«IL  18. 

His  Majesty  ha*  been  | 
to  approve  of  (be  53d  Regt.  of  Ft.  being  permitted 
to  retain  on  its  colour*  ami  appointments,  the 
words  "  Salamanca,"  ami  "  Peninsula,"  in  com- 
meinomtion  of  the  distinguished  services  of  the 
late  2d  batt.  of  that  regt.  at  Salamanca,  on  the  22d 
July,  1812 ;  and  in  the  Peninsula,  from  April,  1609, 
to  Peb.  1813. 

7th  Regt.  of  Dr.  Gda. — Cor.  Robert  Richard- 
•on  to  be  Lieut,  by  p.  vice  Bailer,  prom. ;  Audley 
LoTell,  gent,  to  be  Cor.  by  p. 
•on. 

4th  Regt.  U.  Drs.— Capt.  ... 
from  h.  p.  to  be  Capt.  vice  Robert  EUia,  who  exc. 
r.  the  diR. 

«lb  Regt.  Dn.— Lieut.  Walter  Cope  Sbeppard, 
to  be  Capt.  by  p.  vice  Ormc  who  ret. ;  Cor.  Ro- 
Barber,  to  be  Lieut  by  p.  vice  Shep- 
;,  gent,  to  be  Cor.  by 


3th  Ft.  16  be  Lieut,  vice  Boahb,  whose  app.  baa 
not  taken  place. 

w;th  Ditto.— Capt  Hugh  Ferguvson  Kennedy, 
from  b.  p.  to  be  ('apt.  p.  the  din*,  vice  Hope,  app. 
to  7th  Ft. 

Rifle  Brigade.— Baa.  Hon.  William  Francis 
Cowper,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Sec.  Lieut  vice  Edward 
Harvey  Lloyd,  who  exc. 

Unattached. — Lieut.  R.  J.  Napier  KeJMt,  from 
80th  Ft.;  and  Lieut.  Edmund  Richard  Bailer, 
from  7th  Dr.  Gda.  to  be  Capta.  of  Infantry  by  p. 

«  Volunteers.— Robert  Edward  Smith, 
Rna.  vice  Ritherdon,  who  rea. 


gent  to  be 


pard;  William  Fits 
p.  vice  Barber 

10th  Regt.  14.  Dr»— Cor.  Hon.  William 
ley  Beresfvrd  to  be  Lieut,  by  p.  vice  Musters,  who 
vet. ;  Charles  Fits  Herbert,  gent,  to  be  Cor.  by  p. 
vice  Hereford. 

7th  Regt.  Ft. — Capt.  William  Hope,  from  96th 
Ft-  to  be  Capt.  rice  Frederick  Proaser,  who  ret. 
upon  b.  p.  r.  the  din*. 

22d  Ditto.— Serg.-MaJ.  William  Merchant  to  be 
Q.iar.-Maa.  vice  William  Mansfield,  who  ret 

35th  Ditto. — Capt.  Robert  Mortimer  Cochrane, 
from  h.  p.  Glen garry  Feacible  Inmntry,  to  be  Pay. 
vice  Newton,  dec. 
45tb  Ditto. — Ens.  Andrew  Clendinning  to  be 
by  p.  vice  Sykcs,  who  ret. ;  George  More- 
lent,  to  be  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Cleu- 


40th  Ditto.— Lieut  Joseph  Stean,  without  p. 
vice  Dauford,  dec. ;  awl  Capt.  Percy  James  Leith, 
from  h.  p.  vice  John  Sewcll,  who  ret.  to  be  Capta. 
Ens.  Averetl  Daniell,  to  be  Lieut,  without  p.  vice 
Stean.  Henry  George  Hart,  gent,  to  be  Ens.  with- 
out p.  vice  Daniell.  Lieut.  James  .Sunp5on,tobe 
Adj.  vice  Stean. 

53d  Ditto.— Lieut-Col.  James  Considiac,  from 
h.  p.  to  be  Lieut-CoL  vice  Sir  William  Plonkelt 
De  Bathe,  who  exc  r.  the  did.;  and  Capt.  John 
Henry  Baldwin,  from  h.  p.  to  he  Capt  vice  John 
Steuart.wbo  exc.  r.  the  difT. 

60th  Ditto.— Hon.  Henry  Littleton  Powys  to  be 
Sec.  Lieut  by  p.  vice  Fits-Herbert,  whose  app. 
has  not  taken  place. 

64th  Ditto. — Ens.  Charles  Stuart  Barker  to  be 
Lieut,  without  p.  vice  Du  Pre,  dec ;  and  D'Oyly 
William  Battley,  gent,  to  be  Ena.  vice  Barker. 

03  th  Ditto.— Capt.  John  Alves,  from  h.  p.  to  be 
Capt.  vice  Martin,  app.  to  67th  Ft 

67th  Ditto. — MaJ.  Hon.  Henry  Richard  Moly- 
noux  to  he  Licat-Col.  by  p.  vice  Bunlem  who 
ret ;  Capt  John  Snow  to  be  Maj.  by  p.  vice  Moly. 
aeux ;  and  Capt  Samuel  Yorkc  Martin,  from  65tb 
Ft.  to  be  Capt.  vice  Snow. 

80th  Ditto.— Ens.  Samuel  Lettsom  to  be  Lieut, 
by  p.  vice  KeUett,  prom. ;  and  John  Smith,  gent 
to  be  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Lettaom. 

93d  Ditto.— Llent.  Lionel  Nell  Ford,  from  h.p. 


Km  DA  Y,  >l  AY  1. 

St.  James's  Palace,  Aran.  20. 
The  king  wasthia  day  pleased  to  confer  the  ho- 
nour of  Knighthood  upon  William  Richard  Cos 
way,  esq.  of  BiUington,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
late  secretary  to  Vlce-Adm.  Lord  Collingwood. 

The  King  was  this  day  pleasi  d  to  confer  the  ho- 
nour of  Knighthood  upon  Capt  John  Franklin,  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  late  commander  of  the  northern 
land  expeditions. 

The  King  waa  thia  day  pleased  to  confer  the  ho- 
nour of  Knighthood  upon  Capt  William  Edward 
Pany,  of  the  Royal  Navy, late  commander  of  the 
expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  a  north- west  pas- 
sage, 4c 

Renfrewshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  —  Duncan 
Darroch,  jun.  esq.  to  be  Capt. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  5. 

Newark  Troop  of  Sherwood  Rangera.- 
«,  gent,  to  be  Sec.  Lieut. 


-Richard 


EBIDAY,  MAY  8. 

The  half-pay  of  the  under-mentioned  officers  has 
been  cancelled  from  tbc  8th  May,  1820,  inclusive, 
on  their  receiving  a  commuted  allowance  for  their 
commissions : — 

Lieut.  John  Francis  Went  worth  Wlnslow,  h.  p. 
41st  Ft. ;  Ens.  William  Rutter,  b.  p.  44th  Ft  ; 
Lieut.  Edward  Nicholas,  h.  p.  71st  Ft.;  Lieut 
Hodgson  Shepherd,  h.  p.  21th  Lt  Drs. ;  Ens.  Sau- 
marez  Carey,  h.  p.  5th  Ft. ;  Ens.  Nesbitt  Wood, 
h.  p.  58th  Ft. ;  Lieut.  Arthur  Grueber,  h.  p.  unatt. ; 
Lieut.  Archibald  Dunbar,  h.  p.  unatt. ;  Lieut  John 
Pratt,  h.  p.  Royil  Corslcan  Rangers ;  and  Lieut. 
William  Van,  h.  p.  unatt. 

King's  Cheshire  Regiment  of  Yeomanry  Caval- 
ry.— Maj.  Peter  Langford  Brooke  to  be  Lieut.  - 
CoL  vice  Towushend,  res.;  Capt  John  Marshall 
to  be  Maj.  vice  Brooke,  prom. 

West  Somerset  Regt  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry.— 
The  Hon.  Edward  Charles  Hugh  Herbert  to  be 
Capt. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  10. 

14th  Regt  Lt  Drs. — Maj.  John  Townsend  to  be 
Lieut. -Col.  by  p.  vice  Baker,  who  ret. 

2d  Regt  of  Ft. — Capt.  Henry  Warin*  to  be 
Maj.  by  p.  vice  Johnstone,  who  ret. ;  Lieut.  Ri. 
chard  Carruthers  to  be  Capt.  by  p.  vice  Waring  ; 
Ens.  William  Valentine  Legrew  Hewe,  without  p. 
vice  Knox,  dec ;  and  Eos.  John  Walton,  by  p. 
vice  Carruthers,  to  be  Lieuts. ;  Henry  Torrcns 
M'Crea,  gent,  to  be  En?,  without  p.  vice  Hesse. 
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3d  Ditto.— George  Bridge,  sent,  to  be 
without  p.  vice  John  Bridge,  who  re*. 

10th  Ditto. — IJeuL  Alexander  Scott  to  be  Adj. 
vice  Chambers  who  res.  the  Adj.  only. 

94th  Ditto.— Cape  Pouaonby  Kelly  to  be  Maj. 
by  p.  vice  O'Grady,  prom. ;  Lieut.  Robert  Marsh 
to  be  CapL  by  p.  vice  Keljy ;  Boa.  Anthony  C. 
Sterling  to  be  Lieut,  by  p.  vice  Marsh;  Philip  A. 
Barnard,  ifPDt.  to  be  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Sterling. 

99th  Ditto.— Ens.  Andrew  T.  Hemphill  to  be 
LicuL  withoat  p.  vice  Bagenalli  prom,  in  the  Cey- 
lon RegL;  and  Frederick  Moore  W  arde,  gent,  to 
be  Ens.  vice  Hemphill. 

30th  Ditto. — UenL-Geu.  Sir  Thomas  Bradford, 
K.C.B.,  from  (Kith  Ft.  to  be  Col.  vice  Ueat.  Gen. 
Montgomeric,  dec. 

3-id  Ditto.— CapL  John  Palk  to  be  Maj.  by  p. 
vice  DUlon,  who  ret.;  L-ieoL  Frederick  M.irMmn 
to  be  Capt.  vice  Palk ;  Kn».  John  Tliomas  Hill  to 
be  Lieut,  by  p.  vice  Markham ;  and  George  Wrir, 
gent,  to  be  Ens.  vice  Hill. 

48th  Ditto. — Capt.  John  Crant,  from  h.  p.  1st 
or  Cren.  Ft.  Gds.  to  be  Capt.  vice  Wilson,  app. 
to  the  63d  Ft. 

63d  Ditto.— CapL  William  Wilson,  from  48th 
Ft.  to  be  Capt.  vice  Walsh,  appointed  Pay.  of  6th 
Dr.  Gds. 

67th  Ditto. — Capt.  Henry  Foley,  from  b.  p.  to 
be  Capt.  vice  Donald  Macpherson,wfao  exc.  r.diff. 

76th  Ditto.— Harrington  Trevelyan,  gent,  to  be 
Ens.  by  p.  vice  DanieU,  who  ret. 

77th  Ditto. — Lieut.  Hugh  Bailey  Mackenzie, 
from  ret.  f.  p.  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  to  be  Pay. 
vice  Thomas  Andrews  Girling,  who  reverts  to  bis 
former  b.  p. 

61st  Ditto. — CapL  Richard  Hort,  from  h.  p.  to 
be  CapL  vice  John  Duvv.1,  who  exc.  r.  the  d iff. 

87th  Ditto. — Pay.  Thomas  Drary,  from  07th  Ft. 
to  be  Pay.  vice  Sherlock,  dismissed. 

04th  Ditto.— Maf.-Gen.  Sir  John  Keane,  K.C.B. 
lo  be  Col.  vice  Lleut.-Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Bradford, 
app.  to  the  command  of  30th  Ft. 

07th  Ditto. — Capt.  George  Hutchinson,  from  h. 
p.  to  be  Capt.  vice  George  Frederick  Greaves, 
who  exc. 

06th  Ditto. — Capt.  Robert  Marsh  Wcstmacott, 
from  h.  p.  to  be  Capt.  vice  Charles  Augustus  Stu- 
art, who  exc.  r.  the  diff. 

Ceylon  Regt.— Lieut.  John  Doyle  Bagenall.from 
2l»h  Ft.  to  be  Capt.  without  p.  vice  B rah* n,  dec. 

(nattached. — Maj.  Standish  O'Grady,  from  14th 
Ft.  to  be  Lieut  -Col.  of  Inf.  by  p.  vice  Townsend, 
whose  prom,  has  not  taken  place. 

Memorandum. — The  dates  of  the  commissions' 
of  the  following  officers,  of  the  I4th  Lt.  Drs.  are 
to  be  the  16th  April,  18»,  and  not  the  14th  April, 
isfll,  as  formerly  stated:— Maj.  Edward  Lane 
Parry,  Capt.  Ambrose  Congreve,  IieuL  Charles 
Abbott,  Cor.  Henry  Van  Straubensee. 


OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  May  16. 

Corps  of  Rl.  Engineers.— Gent.  Csdei  Charles 
Ersklne  Ford  to  be  Sec.  Ueut. ;  Gent.  Cid.  Hen- 
ry Edmund  Allen,  to  be  ditto. 

RL  Regt.  of  Art. — Sec.  Lieut.  Robert  Crawford 
to  be  First  Lieut,  vice  Grimes,  ret. 

Sooth  Salopian  RegL  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry.— 
The  Right  Hon.  George  Weld.  Lord  Forester,  to 
be  (  apt.  vice  William  Lacon  Childe,  ret. 


i  Diwn.from  h.  p. 


FRIDAY,  MAT  Tt. 

loth  RegL  Lt.  Drs.— Henry  Frederick  Btfuu^  i 

.  to  he  Car.  by  p.  vies  Fawkes  prom. 
12th  Lt.  Dm.— Cor.  Baaantrrille  Cieag  <«  be 
Lieot.  by  p.  vice  \ane,  who  ret.,  at»\  Joo^tUw 
Childe,  gent,  to  be  Cor.  by  p.  rice  Gregg. 

lath  Ditto.— Cor.  Robert  HaekctL  bom  b.  p. 
16th  LL  Drs.  to  be  Cor.  vies  MiUrr,  app.  to  Id 
Drs.;  4nd  .Snrg.  James  Moo  at,  M.D.  from  Itth 
Ft.  lo  be  Sure,  vice  Job,  dec. 

by  p.  vice  Johnston,  who  ret. 

Coldstream  Regt.  of  Ft.  Gds. — Capt.  George 
hoox  from  the  h.  p.  to  he  LieuL  and  CapL  tier 
Thomas  Powya,  who  exc  r.  the  difl. 

1st  Regt.  of  Ft. — Ass.-Sor.  John  BryJou,  ivutm 
54tk  PL  to  be  Ass.- Bar.  vfce  Dillon,  arnwv d  fr«n 
the  service. 

'id  Ditto.— Thonus  GravatL  getU.  to  be  Ens.  ay 
p.  vice  Walton,  prom. 

8th  Ditto.— CapL  Thomas  Kenyan,  from  a.  p- 
to  be  Capt.  vice  William  Clcater  I'jcksrK*. 
exc.  r.  the  diat. 

10th  Ditto*— Stan  So r<.  Jam 
to  be  Snrg.>iee  WUHam  Yoang,  who  ret.  apoa 

13th  Ditto.— Charles  Doane,  tent,  to  be  Ens. 
withoat  p.  vice  Thompson*  dec. 

14th  PL— Ens.  Alexander  Talbot  Eastace,  from 
5W  PL  to  be  Lieut,  by  p.  vice  Pender,  prom,  ia 
tttd  Flj  and  Ass.-Snrg.  John  M' Andrew,  M.D- 
from  1st  PL  to  he  Surg,  vice  MonaL  app.  to  13th 
It.  Drs. 

17th  Ft. — Capt.  Adderley  Beamish,  from  h.  p 
31st  Ft.  to  he  Capt.  vice  Ecclcs,  app.  to  47th  PI 

18tb  Ditto.— William  Langutead,  teoL  vke 
Way,  prom.  ;  and  William  AogaatanTownsi.rti.1 
Payne,  genL  vice  Dwyer,  prom,  in  Ceylon  rU-st- 
to  be  Ens.  by  p. 

36th  Ditto.— Maj.  Lord  George  Hervey.  from 
00th  Ft.  to  be  Maj.  vice  William  Campbell,  who 
r.  npon  h.  p.  r.  the  diff. 

47th  Ditto  Capt.  William  Eeeles.  from  17th 

PL  to  be  CapL  vice  Thomas  Daley,  who  r.  upon 
b.  p.  31»t  FL 

31st  Ditto.— Ens.  Charles  Hohleu.from  h.  p.  to 
be  Ens.  vice  St.  Legcr,  who  res. 

56th  Ditto.— Lieut.  John  James  Peck. from  h.  p. 
Canadian  Fencibles,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Hagh  Hi*. 
gins,  who  exc. 

60th  Ditto.— Lieut.  George  Hogg  to  be  CapL 
by  p.  vice  Foreman  who  ret.  ;  Ens.  James  Pringle 
Baillie  to  be  Lieut,  by  p.  vice  Hog*;  and  John 
Charlewood,  gent,  to  be  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Badlte. 

Wth  Ditto.—  Maj.  Hon.  Charles  Ore)  .from  h.  p. 
to  be  Maj.  p.  the  dif.  vice  Lord  Ceorse  Hervey  . 
app.  to  301  h  Ft. 

6td  Ditto.— Lieut.  Edward  Pender,  from  ltd* 
FL  to  be  CapL  by  p.  vice  Edward  Perry  Brooke, 
who  r. ;  and  Lieut.  John  Edward  Haard,  from 
h.  p.  104th  Ft.  to  be  U«u.  vice  Ct 
who  exc. 


to  be  Ens.  by  p.  vice 
not  taken  place. 

63th  Ditto.—  UenL  Charles  Wise  to  be  Capt.  by 
p.  vice  Bnller,  who  r. ;  Ens.  Alfred  Francis  Mil 
Ham  Wyatt  to  be  Lient.  by  p.  vice  Wise  ;  Charles 
Dnrnford,  gent.  to  be  Ens.  by  p.  vice  Wyatt ;  and 
A*».-Surg.  William  Loriiner,  from  h.  p.  Wh  KL 
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Vet.  Bait,  to  b«  Ass.-Surg.  vice  Richard  EMgott,  in  the  year  1800,  baa  accepted  prom,  upon  It.  p. 

placed  upon  h.  p.  according  to  the  general  order  of  Dec.  07,  ISM : — 

67th  Ditto.— Em.  Stephen  William  WybranU  Lieut.  John  EinsUe,  from  Ceylon  Regt.  to  be 

to  be  Lient.  by  p.  vice  Drew,  who  ret. ;  and  Ron.  Capt.  of  Inf. 

Archibald  George  Stuart  to  be  Earn,  by  p.  vice  Wy-  Stuff. — Capt.  Thomas  Abi-rcromby  Trant,  from 

biauu.  1st  West  India  Regt.  to  be  Sub-Inspector  of  MH. 

75th  Ditto — Iienl  rkiward  Danieil  to  be  Capt.  In  the  Ionian  Islands,  vice  Thomas  Barker  WaH, 

by  p.  vice  Orr,  who  ret.;  Bna.  Peter  Delancey  to  who  ret.  upon  li.  p.  r.  the  diff. 

be  Lieut,  by  p.  vice  Danieil ;  Lord  William  bene*-  Hospital  Staff. — Hon  p.- Asa.  Andrew  Foul  in,  from 

ford  to  be  En*,  by  p.  vice  Delanccy;  and  Adj.  h.  p.  to  be  Hosp.-Ass.  to  the  Forces. 

Th«.r„«,  Honry  Dovle,  from  ret.  f.  p.  1st  RL  Vet.  Brevet.— MaJ.-Gen.  Sir  Thomas  SMoey  Beck 

Batt.  to  be  Pay.  vice  Charles  Com,  who  ret.  npou  with,  K.C.B.  to  be  Lieut,  tier,,  in  the  East  Indie* 

h.  p.  only. 

78th  Dhto. — MaJ.  Benjamin  Adams,  from  h.  p.  Memoranda. — The  undermentioned  officers  have 

to  be  MaJ.  vice  James  Mill,  who  e*«.  r.  the  dtff.  been  allowed  to  ret.  from  service,  by  the  sale  of 

83d  Ditto. — Uent.  William  Gamin,  from  Cey  unatt.  com. : — 

Ion  Regt,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Robert  Henry  Dwyer,  Lient.  Thomas  Hester,  h.  p.  Sd  Prov.  Batt.  of 

who  ret.  upon  h.  p.  r.  the  dlff.  Mil. ;  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  Mark  Dickens,  Rl.  Eng. ; 

90th  Ditto.— Ueut^Col.  Lord  George  WiQiain  and  Lt.  James  Blrkett,  ret.f.  p.  0th  Rl.  Vet.  Batt. 

Russell,  from  h.  p.  to  be  LienL-Col.  repaying  the  The  date  of  Start  Surg.  Gavin  HHsou's  app.  to 

dlsT.  vice  Sir  Frederick  Stoviu,  who  exc.  f.  p.  is  March  25,  1820,  and  not  the  19th  of  that 

00th  Ditto. — Capt.  Philip  Mair  to  be  Ma),  vice  monm,  as  formerly  stated. 

Bmth,  prom.;  Lieut.  Edward  Last  to  be  Capt.  by  The  eve.  between  Lieut.  Henry  Canlfield,  of  83d 

p.  vice  Mair;  Ens.  Angnslns  Warren  to  be  Lieut.  Ft.  and  Lieut.  William  Garstin,  of  Ceylon  Regt. 

by  p.  vice  Last;  Edward  Maurice  O'Connell, gent,  stated  to  have  taken  place  on  the  95th  Dec.  hut, 

to  be  Eos.  by  p.  vice  Warren.  has  not  taken  place. 

Rifle  Brigade.— Cor.  Frederick  Belson.frotnh.  p.  The  Christian  name  of  Lieut.  Coi.  Fleming,  of 

7th  Dr.  Gds.  to  be  Sec.  Lient.  vice  Marcellns  04th  Ft.  Is  Edward  only,  and  not  Edward  Carey. 

Newton,  who  exc  The  h.  p.  of  the  undermentioned  officers  baa  been 

1st  West  India  Regt*— Capt.  Dansle  Carter,  cancelled  trota  the  22d  instant  Inclusive,  on  their 

from  b.  p.  to  be  Capt.  p.thediff.  vice  Trant,  app.  receiving  a  commuted  allowance  for  their  com 

Sub-Inspector  of  Mil.  in  the  Ionian  Islands;  Lieut,  missions: — 

Robert  Irvine,  from  h.  p.  7th  West  India  Regt.  lient.  Thomas  Lalor,  h.  p.  43d  Ft. ;  Lient.  Pa- 
lo be  Lient.  vice  Arthur  Maynard  Gray,  who  exc.  trick  Kelly,  h.  p.  00th  Ft. ;  Lieut.  St.  Leger  John 

Ceylon  Regt. — Lieut.  Richard  Fawkes,  from  h.  Watkins,  h.  p.  88th  Pt. ;  Ens.  Joseph  Hare,  h.  p. 

p.  pay.  the  diff.  vice  Garstin,  app.  to  83d  Ft;  and  43d  Ft.;  Ens.  Henry  Augustas  Cunningham  Pil- 

Bus.  John  James  Dwyer,  from  18th  Ft.  without  p.  kington,  h.  p.  unatt. ;  Cor.  William  Amherst,  h.  p. 

vice  Ijarobrecht,  who  res.  to  be  Lieut*.  18th  Lt.  Drs. ;  Lieut.  Samuel  Gamer,  h.  p.  8th 

Inattached. — MaJ.  William  Bush,  from  00th  Ft.  Ft.;  Lieut.  Francis  Wyse,  h.  p.  Sd  Ft.;  Lient. 

lo  be  Lleot.-Cof.  of  Inf.  by  p. ;  Ens.  Hotroyd  Pitr.  Charles  Sturgeon,  h.  p.  unatt. ;  Lt.  Henry  James 

William  Way,  from  18th  Ft ;  Cor.  and  Richard  Shawe,  h.  p.  unatt. 

Fawkes,  from  Nrtb  Lt.  Drs.  to  be  Lleuts.  of  Inf.  Commissions  signed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. — 

by  p.  King's  Cheshire  Regt.  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry. — 

The  undermentioned  Lieut.  at-tuaHy  serving  upon  AdMngton  Troop  of  Lancers. — Cor.  Thomas  Nor 

f.  p.  in  a  Regt.  of  the  Line,  whose  com.  is  dated    bury  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Grimsditch,  res. 

 1  - 1  •) 

CHANGE  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CORPS 

SINCE  OUR  LAST. 

1st  Dragoon  Guards   to  .  .  Longford. 

3rd  Ditto   to  .  .  Coventry. 

4th  Ditto   to  .  .  York. 

5th  Ditto   to  .  .  Canterbury. 

7th  Ditto   to  .  .  Ipswich. 

2d  Dragoons   to  .  .  Cork. 

3d  Ditto   to  .  .  Manchester. 

6th  Ditto   to  .  .  Manchester. 

10th  Hussars  .....to..  Hampton  Court. 

12th  Lancers   to  .  Kd in  burgh. 

14th  Light  Dragoons    to  .  .  Leeds. 

17th  Foot   to..  Rochdale. 

24th  Ditto   to  .  .  Manchester. 

32d  Ditto   to  .  .  Dublin. 

64th  Ditto   to  .  .  Dublin. 

67th  Ditto   to  .  .  Chester. 

75th  Ditto   to  .  .  GaJway. 

87th  Ditto   to  .  .  Stockport. 

•   92d  Ditto   to  .  .  Kilkenny. 

84th  Reserve  Companies   to  .  .  Cork. 
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BIRTHS,  MAtt  EI  AGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  8th.  At  Calcutta,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  CoL 
H.  Gilbert,  Nth  Regt  N.I.  of  a  wo. 

March  8th.  At  Aniburstburg,  Vpper  Carwtis , 
the  Lady  of  Archibald  Maclean,  Esq.  68th  Reft, 
of  a  »od. 

April  T7.  The  Lady  of  Capt.  W.  Cruickahank, 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  of  a 
daughter. 

May  1st.  At  Bockland  House,  the  Lady  of 
J.  C.  Schctky,  Esq.,  or  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
of  a  daughter. 

May  M.  At  Wlmblcton,  the  Lady  of  Colonel 
Hull,  of  a  Mill  born  child. 

May  4th.  At  Camberwell,  the  Lady  of  Aaa.- 
Com.-Gen.  John  Banner  Price,  or  a  daughter. 

In  Sloane -street,  the  Udy  of  Capt.  J.  R.  New- 
all,  of  the  Hon.  Bart  India  Company'*  Service, 
of  a  son. 

At  Dnncroft  Honae,  Staines,  the  Lady  of  Lieut- 
-  Col.  Carmichael,  or  a  son. 

At  Cadgwith,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  Lory,  R.N., 
of  a  daughter. 

May  5th.  The  Lady  of  Lieut-Col.  Burgoync, 
Koyal  Engineers,  of  a  daughter. 

May  Oth.  In  Crawford  -street,  London,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut.  A.  B.  Becher,  R.N.  of  a  son. 

The  Lady  of  l>ut  R.  Pcgan,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Chatham,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  T.  Paterson,  of 
the  03d  Regt.,  of  a  son. 

May  14th.  At  Cos  port,  the  Lady  of  Lieut 
Baldwin,  of  the  31*1  Regt.,  of  a  son. 

May  irth.  At  Gosport,  the  Lady  of  Mr.  Halll 
day,  R.N.  of  a  daughter. 

At  Ashling  House,  Sussex,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
Rich,  It N.  or  a  daughter. 

May  list.  At  Trnro,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  R, 
Devonshire,  of  H.M.S.  Kent,  or  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct  84th.    At  die  Cantonment  of  Mhow,  Capt. 
John  Brooks,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
'id  Regt.  of  Light  Cavalry,  Bombay,  to  Louisa, 
youngest  dsughter  of  T.  Rind,  Esq.  M.D.  Sterling 
shire,  R.B. 

Dec.  19th.  At  Arcot,  Lieut.  Edwird  Lawford, 
of  the  Madras  Engineers,  to  Diana  I^ouisa,  third 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Smyth,  Chaplain  of 
that  station. 

April  87th.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover  square, 
Capt.  John  liongley,  Royal  Artillery,  to  Elieabcth, 
eldest  daughter  Of  the  late  CoL  W.  Skyring,  of 
the  same  corps. 

April  88th.  At  St  George's,  Hanover-square, 
Capt.  Henniker,  R.N.,  only  Brother  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Hrnnikcr,  to  Anne  Dim  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  flic  late  Ucut.-Gen.  Sir  Brydgcs  Hen- 
niker. Bart.,  and  sister  to  the  present  Baronet. 

May?d.  In  London,  Lieut.  William  Wallon, 
71st.  Regt.  light  Infantry,  ro  Prances,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Elmalie,  Esq. 

May  5th.  At  St.  Augustine's  Church,  Bristol, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Milner,  Capt.  William  Luckraft, 
Royal  Navy,  to  Charlotte  Hannah,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Joseph  Lewis  Davies,  Esq.  oT  His 
Majesty's  Customs. 

At  Newport  Church,  County  of  Witerford, 
Edmund  Wvnnc,  Esq.  of  the  32d  Regt.,  to  Mary 
Rlhabeth.  daughter  oT  R.  Philip*,  Esq.  of  Mount 
River,. 


At  Cheltenham, 
tneSith  Kegfc,  t«  Catherine.  ; 
the  hie  James  Attwoud,  Esq. 

May  13th.   At  Dough*  Church,  near  Cork,  by 
the  Arritik-acoo  of  Cork,  Robert  Devour  Brits 
i*h,  Esq. 


ter  of  the  hie  Lieut. -CoL  Jholoudld, . 
ral  of  his  Majesty's  forces  iu  India. 

May  13th.  At  Doughs  Church,  by  the  Bee. 
William  Meade,  Prebendary  of  Inskinny,  Mm* 
Frederick  Meade,  late  of  the  88lh  Foot,  to  Dorm, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  William  beamish,  of 
Beaumont,  Comity  Cork,  E*q. 

At  PortatnounV,  Lieut.  Franklin.  R.N.,  to  Char 
lotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Cent  White,  80th  Regt- 

Lieut.  W.  W  ooldcidga,  to  MUs  Stacey. 

At  Tuacrton,  Capt.  nhufsou,  R.*.  to  Miss 
Amy  Gregg. 

May  83d.  Mr.  B.  CajudclL  Master  of  H.sLS. 
Gahth,  to  Mhs  ToUervey,  of  Portsmouth. 

At  Ryuah,  Kent,  Mr.  A.  gogden,  Parser.  R.S. 
to  Miss  Heaver,  of  that  place. 

DEATHS. 

Oct.  18th,  1888.  Col.  M'Combe,  14th  I  t-  Port 
William.  Bengal. 

Peb.  182V.  Lieut. -CoL  Tarleton,  h.  p.  8trt  Pt. 
Cheshire. 

Jan.  3d.   Major  Bates,  RL  Art  Mamriiins. 

CAPTAINS. 

Oct.  Id,  1818.    Poky,  3d  Pt  Bhanculpwe. 
Sept  14th.   A  Macdouald.  3Stb  Pt  Casm^t 
Dee.  4th.   Rogers,  RL  Afr.  Corps,  on  passage 
to  Gambia. 

Braban,  Ceylon  Reft. 

Feb.  t7th,  1838.     Hobba,  Barrack  Master  at 

Coventry-,  Coventry. 

Feb.  5th.   Staunard,  h.  p.  3d  Go.  Bait 

Feb.  3d.   De  Dohren,  h.  p.  Tth  Batt.  Line. 

K.  G.  L.  Hardegsen,  Hanover. 

Knox,  3d  Pt 

81b  Ft 


Beveridge,  h.  p.  RL  Art. 


31st  sept  1888. 

Irving,  51st  Ft 

March  I7lh,  1839. 
Drivers,  Limerick. 

Brodic,  h.  p.  84th  Drs. 

April,  1828.   Crowther,  h.  p.  1st.  Ft. 

March  7th.    Richardson,  b-  p.  8th  Ft. 

D.  Earl  of  Buchan,  h.  p.  32d  Ft. 

April  8th.  M'kiunon,h.p.48dFuSpring8eld, 
Wandsworth  Road. 

Allen,  b.  p.  1st  Gar.  Batt. 

Dec.  84th,  1*88.  Teunant,  (AdjJ  h.  p.  York 
Chass.  Burton  in  Lonsdale. 

Gaglianl,  h.  p.  Cor*icau  Rang.  Palermo. 

March  87 th,  1880.  Ensign  Pattern*,  late  SA 
Vet  Batt.  Aberdeen, 

Jan  '27th.  Payinnaier  Shortt,  h.  p.  Bee.  Di«- 
London. 

March  12th.  Quart.- Master  Raby.  h.  p.  t»l 
Drs.,  Coventry  . 

covuusAKt vt  yur. 

Augt.  15th,  lttW.    Dep.  Ass.  Com.  Gen 
ton,  Hobart's  Town,  Van  Dwman  s  Land. 

MEDICS l.  thr. 

March  8»d.  1880.   Surg.  Batty,  h.  p.  Staff, 

Nov.  30.    Surg.  Brown,  h.  p.  88th  Ft.  Medra*. 

Dec.  31st.  1888.  As*.Surg.  Stewart.  «th  Ft. 
Demaraia. 
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Ass.-Surg.  Mahon,  36th  Pt. 
March  dlh,  18*8.    Aas.-Surg.   Fehlandt,  h.  a 
1st.  Bait.  Li.  Inf.  K.G.L. 
Harris,  h.  p.  Staff,  31st  ditto. 
At  St.  Mary's,  Gambia,  on  the  50th  Dec.  1828, 
Lieut.  Charles  William  Murray,  of  the  Royal 
African  Colonial  Corps,  aged  24  years,  the  only 
•on  of  the  late  Major  John  Murray,  of  the  73d 
regiment.   This  very  promising  and  amiable  yonitg 
officer,  met  his  death  in  the  following  lamentable 
manner.   On  leaving  the  officers'  quarters  at  the 
above  place  on  the  28th  Dec,  hastily  descending 
a  flight  of  stone  steps,  his  foot  slipped,  and  fall i or 
rorward,  a  concussion  of  the  brain  was  the  cou- 
■equence,  which,  In  a  state  of  insensibility,  he 
s arrived  two  days.   Thus  wa»  cat  off  In  the  spring 
of  life,  a  young  gentleman,  whose  honourable  prin- 
ciples and  exemplary  conduct  had  so  fully  engaged 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  brother  officers, 
Uut,  while  the  high  testimony  which  they  have' 
borne  to  his  worth,  cannot  bat  convey  a  mclan- 
•holy  satisfaction  to  his  afflicted  relatives,  it  at 
the  same  time  more  deeply  impresses  on  their 
minds  the  feelings  of  regret  for  the  loss  which 
they  have  sustained,  and  which  are  rendered  *till 
more  sensibly  affecting,  from  the  circumstance, 
that  having  fulfilled  the  period  of  residence  re 
quired,  and  weathered  the  climate  of  Africa,  with 
comparatively  little  sacrifice  of  health,— he,  at 
the  time  of  this  unfortunate  event,  was  in  the  act 
of  preparation  for  returning  to  his  country  and  to 
his  friends.   Such  events  speak  more  powerfully 
than  language  can  express,  «  In  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  la  death/'  «  Be  ye  therefore  ready."  ' 
On  board  the  Magnificent,  at  Port  Royal,  Lieut. 
Charles  Roe,  Royal  Marines. 

At  the  Mauritius,  on  the  8th  Jan.  last,  Moot- 
gomerie  Stewart,  acting  Lieutenant  on  board 
H.M.S.  Helicon,  eldest  mm  of  the  Hon.  Montgo- 
merie  Stewart. 

Lieut.  Edward  Roberts,  R.N.  (i70t)  one  of  the 
officers  employed  on  Capt  Vancouver's  voyage  of 
discovery.  At  the  time  of  his  decease,  be  was 
employed  in  preparing  valuable  charts  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  for  publication. 

(iSa  'r*  CommuKii:r'  SirW*  B'  Brid*w>  B»t-. 

Feb.  23d.  On  board  his  Majesty  ship  Primrose, 
at  Sierra  Uoue,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  Mr. 
George  Hillier  Morris,  Assistant- Master  of  that 
»hip,  of  African  fever,  brought  on  by  his  exertions 
in  conducting  three  slave  prizes  to  Sierra  Leone. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Commander  Morris, 
R.N.,  and  by  his  death  the  Primrose  has  lost  a 
valuable  young  officer. 

March  29th.   At  Demerara,  aged  25,  Lieut.  J. 
Osborn,  25 th  Foot. 

May  1st.  At  Porto  Bello,  near  Edinburgh, 
Capt.  John  Taltoar,  R.N.  a  firm  and  gallant  offl. 
cer.  It  was  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger 
the  ample  resources  of  his  cultivated  mind  were 
brought  into  successful  operation.   As  First  Lieu 
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tenant  of  the  Tlgre,  under  Sir  BenJ.  HalloweU 
Larew,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  boats  of  a  large  squadron,  and  though  despe 
lately  wounded,  succewled  lu  destroying  anexUu 
■tve  convoy  protected  by  several  heavy  armed 
ships  and  vessels  under  the  batteries  in  the  Bay 
or  Rnsse     For  this  service  he  w»,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Commander.    He  afterwards  commande  d 
the  Regulus  troop-ship,  and  the  Comns  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  where,  in  the  space  of  six  months 
he  captured  ten  slave  vessels.   The  Coraus,  under 
his  command,  was  the  first  mau^f-war  that  as 
cended  the  Calabar  River.   Hi*  hut  employment 
was  in  command  of  the  Tonnant,  bearing  the  l!aC 
of  his  distinguished  friend  and  patron.  Sir  B.  Hal 
lowell  Carew. 

May  2d.   Mr.  George  Stewart,  Master,  R.N 
May  5th.    At  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  Mai.  H. 
Heathcote,  88th  Regt. 
May  8th.   At  Exeter,  Lieut.  John  Hake,  R.  N. 
May  10th.   At  his  residence  in  Park-square. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  i  oung  had  for  some  time  lately 
the  painful  task  of  ob*rving  the  progress  of  the 

»r*  ^  by  *  «radMl  d»c«y,  terminated 
W»  life.  The  late  controversies  respecting  the 
efficiency  of  the  Nautical  Almanack  for  the  pur 
pose*  it  is  Intended,  could  not  be  without  their 
effect  on  Dr.  Young,  to  whose  charge  it  was  en- 
trusted ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  last  day* 
of  this  philosopher  shoojd  have  been  reserved  for 
scientific  competition. 

May  15th.    In  London,  Peter  Stone 
Esq.  late  Captain  in  the  98th  Regt. 

May  17th.   At  the  residence  of  Us  father.  Sir 
E.  Banks,  Lieut.  E.  Banks,  R.N.  (1828.; 
May  i8th.   At  Jersey,  Com.  J.  Faulknor,  R.  N. 
LJeut.  Mark  Kent,  commanding  the  Dart  Mer  • 
chant  Ship,  by  the  vessel  foundering  at  sea.  * 

In  Spring  Gardens,  George  M'Donald,  Esq.laJe 
Capt.  in  the  84th  Regt.  ^ 

r^T"'  UeUt  T*  Pearc«'  R-N.  aon  of  Rear- 
Adm.  T.  Pearce. 

At  Thanct  Place,  Temple  Bar,  Strand,  Jam,-. 
Grant,  Esq.  late  Maj.42d  RI.  Highlander.'. 

At  Cheltenham,  Lieut-Col.  Young,  of  i 
Eaat  India  Company's  Service,  Bengal 
nient.  • 

t  SC,m,Qll,,  Kent'  *ged  w» thc  R<-  Hon.  Gen. 
U.rd  Harris,  G.C.B.  Col.  of  73d  Regt.  of  Ft.  and 
Governor  of  Dam  barton  Castle.  In  our  next 
number  wc  shaU  give  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
this  distinguished  officer.  . 

At  Cloninore  Lodge,  County  of  Claw,  Lieut.  A. 
M'lHamara,  R.N. 

At  Tunbridgc  Wens,  Kent,  Capt,  Charles  Shaw. 
U.S.  second  son  of  Sir  John  Gregory  Shaw.  Bt. 
May  24th.   In  St.  James's-square,  London,  Cap- 

S  pier.H0B;  Henr>I'™*i»  S».  Clair  Ersk.ue. 
aa  root  Guirds,  second  son  of  the 
in  tbe  251  b  year  of  his  age. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER, 

KEPT  AT  THE  OUSERVATORV  OF  CAPT.  W.  IL.  SMYTH,  AT  BEDFORD. 
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ERRATA. 


Page  10.  line  13,  for  "  Pather-ln-law,"  rend  «* 
Page  SI,  line  13,  for  "  1349,"  read  "  152»." 

Page  100,  line  35,  for  "  Dr.  M'Cullock,"  read  "  Dr.  Mac  Culloch." 
Page  133,  Une  33,  for  "  Earl  Pembroke,  K.G.  read  "  Sir  W.  Lumley." 
Page  157,  line  11,  for  "  works,"  read  "  words." 
Page  371,  line  SO,  for  "  Pax  versus  Bcllum,"  read  "  Pax  rnrsns  Beltum." 
Page  37S,  line  3,  for  "  thought  of  that  quotation,"  read  "  thought  that 
Page  387,  line  48,  for  "  Red  Sea,"  read  "  Bay  of  Bengal," 
Page  388,  line  0,  for  "  saved,"  read  "  lo»t." 
Page  388,  line  26,  for  «  Lieut.  C.  C.  Dent,"  read  "  Lieut  Will*." 
Page  388,  line  38,  for  "  Napan,"  read  "  Nassau,  New  Providence." 
I'nge  404,  line  38,  for  "  Verona,"  read  "  Troppan." 
Poire  481,  Hne  SI,  for  "  Tutorna,"  read  **  Jnturna." 
Page  481,  line  S3,  for  "  Intelligencer,"  read  "  Intelligence." 
Page  483,  Une  8,  for  "  Peterborough,"  read  "  Lichfield." 
Page  483,  line  SO,  for  "  Linius,"  read  "  Liniers." 
Page  504,  line  48,  for  **  ui,"  read  "  as." 
Page  500,  line  S,  for  "  No.  IV."  read  "  No.  III." 
Page  803,  line  10,  for  "  No.  VIII."  read  "  No.  V." 
Page  027,  line  30,  after  «'  Hastings,"  add  ««  has  fallen,  and." 
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